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OPENING  CHAPTER. 

A    child's   SUNDAY. 

At  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  on  a  wet 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  November,  1837,  Sam- 
uel Snoxell,  page  to  Mr.  Zachary  Thorpe, 
of  Baregrove  square,  London,  left  the  area 
gate  with  three  umbrellas  under  his  arm, 
to  meet  his  master  and  mistress  at  the 
church-door,  on  the  conclusion  of  morning 
service.  Snoxell  had  been  especially  direct- 
ed by  the  housemaid  to  distribute  his  three 
umbrellas  in  the  following  manner :  the  new 
silk  umbrella  was  to  be  given  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thorpe  :  the  old  silk  umbrella  was  to 
be  handed  to  Mr.  Goodworth,  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
liither ;  and  the  heavy  gingham  was  to  be 
kept  by  Snoxell  himself,  for  the  special  pro- 
tection of  "  Master  Zack,"  asfed  six  years, 
and  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  Fur- 
nished with  these  instructions,  the  page  set 
forth  in  gloomy  silence  on  his  way  to  the 
church 

The  mornmg  had  been  fine  for  November  ; 
but  before  midday  the  clouds  had  gathered, 
the  rain  had  begun,  and  the  regular  fog  of 
the  season  had  closed  dingily  over  the  wet 
streets,  far  and  near.  The  garden  in  the 
middle  of  Baregrove  square,  with  its  close- 
cut  turf,  its  vacant  beds,  its  bran-new  rustic 
seats,  its  withered  young  trees  that  had  not 
yet  grown  as  high  as  the  railings  around 
them,  seemed  to  be  absolutely  rotting  awav 
1:1  yellow  mist  and  sofily  steady  rain,  and 
was  deserted  even  by  the  cats.  The  blinds 
were  drawn  down  for  the  most  part  in  every 
house  ;  what  light  came  from  the  sky  came 
like  light  seen  through  dusty  glass  ;  the 
grim  broAvn  hue  of  the  brick  fronts  looked 
more  dirtily  mournful  than  ever;  the  smoke 
from  the  chimney-pots  was  lost  mysterious- 
ly in  deepening  superincumbent  fog ;  the 
muddy  gutters  gurgled ;  the  heavy  rain- 
drops dripped  into  empty  areas  audibly. 
No  object  great  or  small,  no  out-of-door  lit- 
ter whatever  appeared  anywhere,  to  break 
the  dismal  uniformity  of  line  and  substance 
m  the  perspective  of  the  s.juare.     No  living 


being  moved  over  the  watery  pavement, 
save  the  melancholy  Snoxell.  He  plodded 
on  into  a  crescent,  and  still  the  awful  Sun- 
day solitude  spread  grimly  humid  all  around 
him.  He  next  entered  a  street  with  some 
shops  in  it ;  and  here,  at  last,  some  con- 
soling signs  of  human  life  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  now  saw  the  crossing-sweeper 
of  the  district  (off  duty  till  church  came  out) 
smoking  a  pipe  under  the  covered  way  that 
led  to  a  mews.  He  detected,  through  half- 
closed  shutters,  a  chemist's  apprentice 
yawning  over  a  large  book.  He  passed  a 
navigator,  an  ostler,  and  two  costermongers 
wandering  wearily  backAvard  and  forward 
before  a  closed  public-house  door.  He  neard 
the  heavy  clop  clop  of  thickly-booted  feet 
advancing  behind  him,  and  a  stern  voice 
growling,  "  Now  then  !  be  off  with  you,  or 
you'll  get  locked  up  !"  and,  looking  round, 
saw  an  orange-girl,  guilty  of  having  ob- 
structed an  empty  pavement  by  sitting  on 
the  curb-stone,  driven  along  before  a  police- 
man who  was  followed  admiringly  by  a 
ragged  boy  gnawing  a  piece  of  orange-peel. 
Having  delayed  a  moment  to  watch  tnis 
Sunday  procession  of  three  with  melancnoiy 
curiosity  as  it  moved  by  him,  Snoxell  was 
about  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  street  whith 
led  directly  to  the  church,  when  a  shrill 
series  of  cries  in  a  child's  voice  struck  on  his 
ear  and  stopped  his  progress  immediately. 

The  page  stood  stock-still  in  astonish- 
ment for  an  instant,  then  grinned  (for  the 
first  time  that  morning),  pulled  the  new  silk 
umbrella  from  undei  his  arm,  and  turned 
the  corner  in  a  violent  hurry.  His  suspi- 
cions had  not  deceived  iiiin.  There  was 
Mr.  Thorpe  himself  walking  sternly  home- 
ward through  the  rain,  before  church  was 
over,  and  leading  bj  the  hand  "  Master 
Zack,"  who  Avas  trotting  along  under  prot- 
est, with  his  hat  half  of?'  his  head,  hanging 
as  far  back  from  his  father's  side  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  and  howling  ail  the  time  wit.h 
the  utmost  poAver  of  a  very  ooAverful  pair 
of  lungs. 

Mr.  Thorpe  stopped  as  he  passed  the  paee, 
and  snatched  the  umbrella  out  o'  Suci*elJ''» 
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hand,  with  unaccustomed  impetuosity  :  then 
said  sliarply,  "Go  to  your  misiress.  wo  on 
to  tiie  ohurih  :"  and  then  resumed  his  road 
home,  '.'rucrging  his  son  after  him  faster  than 
ever. 

"  Snoxy  !  Snoxy !"  screamed  Master  Zack 
viciously  (lie  liad  learned  that  nick-name 
from  the  nursemaid),  "  I  say,  Snoxy  !"  turn- 
inij  round  toward  the  najje,  so  that  he  trip- 
ped himself  up  and  fell  against  his  father's 
\i'S^  at  every  third  step,  "I've  been  a 
nauffhly  boy  at  church  I" 

"  Well,  you  look  like  it,  you  Jo,"  mut- 
tered Snoxell  to  himself  sarcastically,  as  he 
weTit  on  ;  "  Snoxy,  too  I  I  'II  he  even  with 
JMariha  some  dav  for  teachinfj  you  that. 
Master  Zack."  With  these  sentiments,  the 
pa^re  approached  the  church  portico,  and 
waited  sulkily  amon:^  his  fellow-servants 
and  their  umbrellas  for  the  congrtgation  to 
come  out. 

When  Mr.  Goodworth  and  Mrs.  Thorpe 
left  the  church,  the  old  gentleman,  regard- 
less of  appearances,  seized  eagerly  on  the 
<le^pised  gingham,  as  the  larirest  umbrella 
he  could  get.  and  took  his  dauirhter  home 
under  it  in  triumph.  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  very 
^-ilent,  and  sighed  dolefully  once  or  twice, 
when  her  father's  attention  wandered  from 
her  to  the  people  passing  a.onff  the  street. 

"  You're  fretting  about  Zack,"  said  the 
till  srenileman,  look  ins  round  suddenly  at 
h\*  dau^fhier.  "Never  mind  !  leave  it  to  me, 
^"11  undertake  to  beg  him  off  this  time." 

"  It's  very  disheartening  and  shocking  to 
find  him  behaving  so,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
"after  the  careful  way  we've  brought  him 
up  in.  too  I" 

"  Nonsense,  my  love  !  No,  I  don't  mean 
that,  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  who  can  be 
surprised  that  a  child  of  six  years  old  should 
he  tired  of  a  sermon  forty  minutes  long  by 
my  watch  ?  I  was  tired  of  it  myself,  I  know, 
thouffh  I  wasn't  candid  enough  to  show  it 
«s  the  hoy  did.  There  I  there  I  we  won't 
besrin  to  argue  :  I'll  be":  Zack  off  this  time, 
and  then  we'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

Mr.  Goodworth's  announcement  of  his 
nenevnh'nt  intentions  toward  Zack  seemed 
to  have  very  little  effect  on  Mrs.  Thorpe  ; 
bui  she  said  nothing  on  that  subject  or  anv 
other  durine  the  rest  of  the  dreary  walk 
bTjme.  through  rain,  fog,  and  mud,  to  Bare- 
prrove  sqtiare. 

Rooms  have  their  mysterious  peculiarities 
of  iih\siognomy  as  well  as  men.  There 
are  plentv  of  rooms,  all  of  much  the  same 
^ize,  all  furnishi'd  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner, which,  neverihele^s.diffcrcomiiletelv  in 
«xpre<iion  (if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed) 
one  from  the  other,  reflecting  the  various 
characters  of  their  inhabitants  by  such  fine 
varieties  of  effect  in  the  furniiure-feaiures 
generally  common  to  all,  as  are  often,  like 
the  infinitesimal  varieties  of  eyes,  noses, 
and   mouths,  too  intricately  minute  to  be 


traceable.  Now,  the  parlor  of  Mr.  Thorpe'* 
house  was  neat,  clean,  comfortably  and 
sensibly  furnished.  It  was  of  the  average 
size.  It  had  the  usual  side-board,  dining- 
table,  looking-glass,  scroll  lender,  marble 
chiumey-piece  with  a  clock  on  it,  carpet 
with  a  drngget  over  it,  and  wire  window- 
blinds  to  keep  neojde  from  looking  in.  char- 
acteristic of  all  respectable  London  parlors 
of  the  middle  class.  And  yet,  it  was  an 
inveteraiely  severe-lookin::  room — a  room 
that  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  con- 
vivial, never  uproarious,  never  anything 
but  sternly  comfortable  and  serenely  dull : 
a  room  that  appeared  to  be  as  unconscious 
of  acts  of  mercy,  and  easy,  unreasoning, 
over-afTectionate  forgiveness  to  offenders 
of  anv  kind — juvenile  or  otherwise — as  if  it 
had  been  a  cell  in  Newgate,  or  a  private 
torturing  chamber  in  the  Inquisition.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Goodwt)rth  felt  thus  aflecied  by 
the  parlor,  especially  in  November  weather, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  it,  for,  although  he 
had  promised  to  beg  Zack  off,  although  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  sitting  alone  by  the  table  and 
accessible  to  petitions,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  the  old  gentleman  hesitated  uneasily 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  sulfered  his  daugh- 
ter to  speak  first. 

"Where  is  Zack?"  asked  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
glancing  quickly  and  nervously  all  round 
her. 

"He  is  locked  up  in  my  dressing-room, " 
answered  her  hubband  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  his  book. 

"  In  your  dressing-room  !"  echoed  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  looking  as  startled  and  horrified  as 
if  she  had  received  a  blow  instead  of  an 
answer;  ''in  your  dressing-room!  Good 
heavens,  Zachary !  how  do  you  knoAv  the 
child  hasn't  got  at  vour  razors?'' 

"  They  are  locked  up,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Thorpe,  with  the  mildest  reproof  in  his 
voice,  and  the  mournfullest  self-j)ossession 
in  his  manner.  "  I  took  care  before  I  left 
the  boy.  that  he  should  get  at  nothing 
which  could  do  him  any  injury.  He  i> 
locked  up,  and  will  remain  locked  up, 
because — " 

"I  say,  Thorpe!  won't  you  let  him  off 
this  time?"  interrupted  I\Ir.  Goodworth, 
boldly  plunging  head  foremost,  with  his 
petition  for  mercy,  into  the  conversation. 

"  If  you  had  allowed  me  to  jiroceed,  sir." 
said  -Air.  Thorpe,  who  always  called  his 
father-in-law  a»>,  "I  should  have  simply 
remarked  that,  after  having-  enlarged  to  my 
soil  (in  such  terms,  you  will  observe,  as  1 
ihouijlit  best  fitted  to  his  comprehension) 
on  the  disgrace  to  his  parents  and  himse'f 
of  his  behavior  this  morning,  1  set  him  a.< 
a  task  three  verses  to  learn  out  of  tlif 
'  Select  Bible  Texts  for  Children  :'  choosiiiij 
the  verses  which  seemed,  if  I  may  trust  my 
own  judgment  on  the  i)oint,  the  sort  of 
verses  to  impress  on  him  what  his  behavioi 
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ought  to  oe  fur  he  future  m  church.  He 
flatly  refused  to  .earn  what  I  told  him.  I: 
was,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  allo^v 
my  authority  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  my 
own  child  (whose  disobedient  disposition 
has  always,  God  knows,  been  a  source  of 
constant  trouble  and  anxiety  to  me),  so  I 
locked  him  up,  and  locked  up  he  will  re- 
main until  he  has  obeyed  me.  My  dear," 
(turning  to  his  wife  and  handing  her  a 
key),  "J  have  no  objection,  if  you  wish,  to 
your  going  and  trying  Avhat  you  cin  do 
toward  overcoming  the  cbslinacy  of  this 
unhappy  child." 

Mrs.  "Thorpe  took  the  key,  and  went  up 
stairs  immediately — went  up  to  do  what  all 
women  have  done,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  mother ;  to  do  wMiat  Eve  did  when 
Cain  was  wayward  in  his  infancy,  and 
cried  at  her  breast — in  short,  went  up  to 
coax  her  child. 

IMr.  Thorpe,  when  his  wife  closed  the 
door,  carefully  looked  down  the  open  page 
on  his  knee  for  the  place  where  he  had  left 
off — found  it — referred  back  a  moment  to 
the  last  lines  of  the  preceding  leaf — and 
then  went  on  with  his  book,  not  taking  the 
eniallest  notice  of  Mr.  Goodworth. 

"Thorpe!"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
plunging  head  foremost  again,  into  his  son- 
in-law's  reading  this  time  instead  of  his 
talk,  "You  may  say  what  you  please;  but 
your  notion  of  bringing  up  Zack  is — is,  I'm 
certain,  a  wrong  one  altogether." 

With  the  calmest  imaginable  expression 
of  face,  Mr.  Thorpe  looked  up  from  his 
book  ;  and,  first  carefully  putting  a  paper- 
knife  between  the  leaves,  placed  it  on  the 
table.  He  then  crossed  one  of  his  legs  over 
the  other,  resied  an  elbow  on  each  arrri  of 
his  chdir,  and  clasped  his  nap'ls  in  front  of 
him.  On  the  ivall  opposite  hror  sever- 
al lithographed  portraits  of  d'..''lmguished 
preachers,  in  and  out  of  the  Estal>'ishment — 
mostly  represented  as  very  sturdily-con- 
s;ructed  men  with  bristly  hair,  fronting  the 
spectator  interrogatively  and  holding  thick 
books  in  their  hands.  Upon  one  of  these 
portraits — the  name  of  the  original  of  which 
■was  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  print  to  be  the 
Reverend  Aaron  YoUop — Mr.  Thorpe  noAv 
fixed  his  eyes,  with  a  faint  approach  to  a 
smile  on  his  face  (he  never  was  known  to 
laugh),  and  with  a  look  and  manner  Avhich 
said  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  spoken  it  : 
''This  old  man  is  about  to  i?y  something 
improper  or  absurd  to  me*  hut  he  is  my 
wife's  father:  it  is  my  drJ f  to  bear  with 
him,  and  therefore  I  am  re.'ectly  resigned." 
"  It's  no  use  looking  in  ♦>.».t  Avay,  Thorpe," 
growled  the  old  gentleman;  "I'm  not  to 
l)e  put  down  by  looks  at  my  time  of  life.  I 
may  have  my  own  opinions  I  suppose,  like 
other  people  ;  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  speak  ihem,  especially  when  t.iey 
relate  to  my  own  daughter's  boy.     It's  /ery 


queer  of  me,  I  dare  say  ,  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  a  voice  now  and  then  in  Zack"s 
bringing  up." 

Mr.  Thorpe  bowed  respectfully— partly 
to  Mr.  Goodworth,  partly  to  the  Reverend 
Aaron  Yollop.  "I  shall  always  be  happy, 
sir,  to  listen  to  any  exjjression  of  your — " 

"  My  opinion's  this,"  burst  out  Mr.  Good- 
Avorth,  "  You've  no  business  to  take  Zack 
to  church  at  all,  till  he's  some  years  older 
than  he  is  now.  I  don't  deny  that  there 
may  be  a  few  children,  here  and  there,  at 
six  years  old,  who  are  so  very  patient,  and 
so  very — (what's  the  word  for  a  child  that 
knows  a  lot  more  than  he  has  any  busines^s 
to  know  at  his  age  ?  Stop  !  I've  got  it ! — 
precocious  —  that's  the  word)  —  so  very 
patient  and  so  very  precocious  that  they'll 
sit  quiet  in  the  same  place  for  two  hours  , 
making  believe  all  the  time  that  they  un- 
derstand every  word  of  the  service,  whethet 
they  really  do  or  not.  I  don't  deny  that 
there  may  be  such  children,  though  I  never 
met  with  them  myself,  and  should  think 
them  all  nasty  little  hypocrites  if  I  did  I 
But  Zack  isn't  one  of  that  set:  Zack's  a 
regular  natural,  genuine,  trump  of  a  child 
(God  bless  him!)  Zack— " 

"  Do  I  understand  you,  my  dear  sir,"  in- 
terposed Mr.  Thorpe,  sorrowfully  sarcastic, 
"  to  be  praising  the  conduct  of  my  son  in 
disturbing  the  congregation,  and  obliging 
me  to  take  him  out  of  the  church  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted  the  old 
gentleman  ;  "  Fm  not  praising  Zack's  con- 
duct, but  I  am  blaming  yours.  Here  it  i.s 
in  plain  words:  You  keep  on  cramming 
church  down  his  throat ;  and  he  keeps  on 
puking  at  it  as  if  it  was  physic,  because  he 
don't  know  any  better,  and  can't  know  any 
better  at  his  age.  Is  that  the  way  to  make 
him  take  kindly  to  religious  teaching]  I 
know  as  well  as  you  do,  that  he  fidgeted 
and  roared  like  a  young  Turk  at  the  sermon. 
And  pray  what  w^as  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon ?  Justification  by  faith.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  he,  or  any  other  child  at  his 
time  of  life,  could  understand  anything  of 
such  a  subject  as  that,  or  get  an  atom  of 
good  out  of  it  ?  You  can't — you  know  you 
can't?  So,  I  say  again,  it's  no  use  taking 
him  to  church  yet:  and  what's  more,  it's 
worse  than  no  use,  for  it's  only  associating 
his  first  ideas  of  religious  instruction  wiili 
everything  in  the  way  of  restraint  and  dis- 
cipline and  punishment  that  can  be  most 
irksome  to  him.  There  !  that's  my  opinion, 
and  I  should  rather  like  to  hear  what  you've 
got  to  say  against  it  ?" 

"  Latitudinarianism,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe, 
looking  and  speaking  straight  at  the  portrait 
of  the  Reverend  Aaron  Yollop. 

"  You  can't  fob  me  oil  with  long  words, 
which  I  don't  understand,  and  which  I 
don't  believe  you  can  find  in  Johnson'* 
Dictionary,"  continued  Mr.  Goodworth  dog 
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gpdly.  "  You  would  do  much  better  to 
take  my  advice,  and  kt  Za(^  go  to  church, 
for  the  present,  at  his  mother's  knees.  Let 
his  IMdrniiig  Service  be  about  ten  minutes 
Jong;  let  your  wife  tell  him  out  ofthe  New 
Tesininent,  iihoui  our  Saviour's  goodness 
and  gentleness  to  little  children  :  and  then, 
jet  Jier  teach  him,  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  to  he  loviriff  and  truthful  and  for- 
bearing and  forgivinir,  for  our  Saviour's 
sake.  If  such  precepts  as  those  are  en- 
forced— as  they  may  be  in  one  way  or 
another — hy  examples  drawn  from  his  own 
daily  life;  from  jieople  around  him,  from 
what  ho  met'is  Avilh  and  notices  and  asks 
ahou',  out  of  do(>rsand  in — mark  my  words, 
he'll  take  kindly  to  his  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  he'll  undet stand  it  ;  he'll  often  come 
and  ask  for  it  of  his  own  accord,  as  a  re- 
ward for  being  a  good  boy.  I've  seen  that 
in  other  children  :  I've  seen  it  )n  my  own 
•children,  who  were  all  broiurlit  up  so.  Of 
course,  you  don't  agree  with  me  !  Of 
course  you've  got  your  own  objection  all 
readv  to  bowl  me  down  with?" 

"  tfationalism,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe,  still 
looking  steadily  at  the  lithofrniphed  portrait 
ns  if  he  only  desired  to  bowl  Mr.  Goodworih 
down  under  the  immediate  clerical  auspices 
of  the  Reverend  Aaron  Yollop. 

"  Well !  your  objection's  a  short  one  this 
tiriie  at  any  rate  ;  and  that's  a  blessing," 
said  the  old  gentleman  rather  irritably. 
"Rationalism — eh?  I  understand  that  ism, 
I  rather  suspect,  better  than  the  other.  '  It 
means  in  jilain  English,  that  you  think  I'm 
wrong  in  only  wanting  to  give  religious 
instruction  the  same  chance  with  Zack 
which  you  let  all  other  kinds  of  instruction 
have — the  chance  of  becoming  useful  bv 
Fx?ing  first  made  attractive.  You  can't  get 
him  to  learn  to  read  hy  telling  him  that  it 
will  improve  his  mind — but  you  can  by 
petting  him  to  look  at  a  picture-book.  You 
can't  get  him  to  drink  senna  and  salts  hy 
reasoning  with  him  about  it's  doing  him 

f:ood — but  you  can  by  jiromisinir  him  a 
ump  of  sugar  to  take  after  it.  You  admit 
this  s(.rl  of  principle  so  far,  because  you're 
obliged  ;  hut  the  moment  anybody  wants 
(in  a  spirit  of  perfect  reverence  and  desire 
to  do  good)  to  extend  it  to  higher  things, 
'ou  purse  up  your  lips,  shake  your  head, 
iiud  talk  ahuut  Ratiimalism — as  if  that  was 
an  answer!  Well!  well!  it's  no  use  talk- 
in* — go  your  own  way — I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  business  altofjether.  But  now  I  am 
at  it,  I'll  just  say  this  one  ihintr  more  before 
I've  done:  your  way  of  punishing  the  boy 
for  hi<  behavior  in  cjiurch  is,  in  my  opinion, 
about  at-  bad  and  dangerous  a  one — not  to 
mince  matters — as  could  possibly  bedevised. 
Why  not  give  him  a  thrashing?  if  you 
must  jtunish  the  miserable  little  urchin 
Beverelv  for  what's  his  misfdriune  as  niuch 
ae  his  fault.     Why  not  stop  his  pudding,  or 


something  of  that  sort  ?  Here  you  are  as 
sociating  virses  in  the  Bible,  in  his  mind, 
with  the  idea  of  punishment  and  being 
locked  up  in  the  cold  You  may  make  him 
get  his  texts  by  keart  I  dare  say,  by  fairly 
tiring  him  out;  but  I  tell  you  what  I'm 
afraid  you'll  make  him  learn  loo,  if  you 
don't  mind — you'll  make  him  learn  to  dis- 
like the  Bible  as  much  as  other  boys  dislike 
the  birch-rod  !" 

"Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Thorpe,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  and  severely  confronting  Mr. 
Goodworth,  "once  for  all,  I  must  most 
respectfully  insist  on  being  spared  for  the 
future  any  open  profanities  in  conversation, 
even  from  your  lips.  All  my  regard  and 
aflection  for  you,  as  Mrs.  Thorpe's  father, 
shall  not  prevent  me  from  solemnly  record- 
ing my  abhorrance  of  such  awful  infidelity 
as  I  believe  to  be  involved  in  the  words  you 
have  just  spoken  !  My  religious  convic- 
tions recoil — " 

"Stop,  sir!"  said  i  Mr.  Goodworih, 
seriously  and  sternly.  Sir.  Thorpe  obeyed 
at  once.  The  old  gentleman's  manner  was 
generally  much  more  remarkable  for  hearti- 
ness tban  for  dignity;  but  it  altered  com- 
pletely while  he  now  spoke.  As  he  struck 
his  hand  on  the  table,  and  rose  from  his 
chair,  there  was  something  in  his  look 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  disregard.  "  JMr. 
Thorpe,"  he  went  on,  more  calmly,  btit 
very  decidedly,  "I  refrain  from  telling  you 
what  my  opinion  is  of  the  'respect'  and 
'allection'  which  have  allowed  you  to  re- 
buke me  in  such  terms  as  you  have  chosen. 
I  merely  desire  to  say  tliat  I  shall  never 
need  a  second  reproof  of  the  same  kind  at 
your  h.inds  ;  for  I  shall  never  again  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  my  grandson's  edu- 
cation. If,  in  consideration  of  this  assur- 
ance, you  will  now  permit  me,  in  my  turn 
— not  to  rebuke — but  to  offer  you  temper- 
ately one  word  of  advice,  I  would  just  re- 
commend you  not  to  be  too  ready  in  liiture, 
lightly  and  cruelly  to  accuse  a  man  of 
infidelity  because  his  religious  opinions 
hap])en  to  differ  on  some  subjects  from 
yours.  To  infer  a  serious  motive  for  vour 
opponent's  convictions,  however  wrong  you 
may  think  them,  can  do  you  no  harni :  to 
infer  a  scofling  motive  can  do  /ii?u  no  good. 
We  will  say  nothing  more  about  this,  if 
you  please.  Let  us  >hake  hands;  and  neve' 
again  revive  a  subject  which  we  disagree 
too  widely  about  ever  to  discuss  with  ad- 
vantage." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  came  in  with 
lunch.  Mr.  Goodworth  poured  himself  out 
a  glass  of  sherry,  made  a  remark  on  the 
weather,  and  soon  resumed  his  cheerful 
everyday  manner.  But  he  did  not  forget 
the  pledge  that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Thorpe. 
From  that  time  forth,  he  never  by  word 
or  deed  inteifered  again  in  his  grandsou'f 
education. 
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While  the  theory  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  system 
if  juvenile  insiruction  was  being  discussed 
in  the  free  air  of  the  parlor,  the  practical 
workins:  of  that  theory,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  individual  case  of  Master  Zack,  was 
Deing  exemplified  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  manner,  in  the 
prison-region  of  the  dressing-room. 

While  she  ascended  the  first  flight  of 
stairs,  Mrs.  Thorpe's  ears  informed  her  that 
her  son  was  firing  oft'  one  uninterrupted 
volley  of  kicks  against  the  door  of  his  place 
oi'  confinement.  As  this  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  circumstance,  whenever  the  boy 
happened  to  be  locked  up  for  bad  behavior, 
she  felt  distressed,  but  not  at  all  surprised 
at  what  she  heard  ;  and  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  on  her  way  up  stairs,  to  de- 
posit her  Bible  and  Prayerbook  (kept  in  a 
morocco  case,  with  gold  clasps)  on  the  little 
side-table,  upon  which  they  were  always 
placed  during  week-days.  Possibly,  she 
was  so  much  agitated,  that  her  hand  trem- 
bled ;  possibly,  she  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  ;  possibly,  the  household  imp,  who 
rules  the  brittle  destinies  of  domestic  glass 
and  china,  had  marked  her  out  as  his 
destroying  angel  for  that  day  ;  but  however 
it  was,  in  placing  the  morocco  case  on  the 
table,  she  knocked  down  and  broke  an 
ornament  standing  near  it:  a  little  ivory 
model  of  a  church  steeple  in  the  florid  style, 
enshrined  in  a  glass  case.  Picking  up  the 
fragments,  and  mourning  over  the  catas- 
trophe, occupied  some  little  time,  more  than 
she  was  aware  of,  before  she  at  last  left  the 
drawing-room,  to  proceed  on  her  way  to  the 
upper  regions. 

As  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  bannisters, 
it  struck  her  suddenly  and  significantly, 
that  the  noises  in  the  dressing-room  above 
had  entirely  ceased. 

The  instant  she  satisfied  herself  of  this, 
her  maternal  imagination,  uninfluenced  by 
what  Mr.  Thorpe  had  said  below  stairs, 
conjured  up  an  appalling  vision  of  Zack 
before  his  father's  looking-glass,  with  his 
chin  well  lathered,  and  a  bare  razor  at  his 
naked  throat.  The  child  had  indeed  a 
singular  aptitude  for  amusing  himself  virith 
purely  adult  occupations.  Having  once 
been  incautiously  taken  into  church  by  his 
nurse,  to  see  a  female  friend  of  hers  married, 
Zack  had,  the  very  next  day,  insisted  on 
solemnizing  the  nuptial  ceremony  from  rec- 
ollection, before  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
of  his  own  age,  selected  from  his  play- 
fellows in  the  garden  of  the  square  ;  his 
performance  on  that  occasion,  being  a  thing 
to  be  remembered,  related,  and  giggled 
•»ver,  by  every  maid-servant  who  had  been 
present  at  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  every 
marriageable  follower  who  had  not.  An- 
other time,  when  the  gardener  had  incau- 
tiously left  his  lighted  pipe  on  a  bench, 
while  he  went  to  gather  a  flower  for  one 


of  the  local  nursery-mai  Is,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  favor  horticuliurally  in  this 
way,  Zack  contrived,  undetected,  to  take 
three  greedy  whiflTs  of  pigtail  in  close  suc- 
cession :  was  discovered  reeling  about  the 
grass  like  a  little  drunkard,  and  had  to  be 
smuggled  home  (deadly  pale,  and  bathed  in 
cold  perspiration)  to  recover,  out  of  his 
mother's  sight,  in  the  deep  retirement  and 
congenial  gloom  of  the  back  kitchen.  Al- 
though the  precise  infantine  achievements 
here  cited  were  unknown  to  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
there  were  plenty  more,  like  them,  which 
she  had  discovered ;  and  the  warning  re- 
membrance of  which  now^  hurried  the  poor 
lady  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs  in  a  state 
of  breathless  agitation  and  alarm. 

Zack,  however,  had  not  got  at  the  razors; 
for  they  were  all  locked  up,  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
had  declared.  But  he  had,  nevertheless, 
discovered  in  the  dressing-room  a  means 
of  perpetrating  mighty  domestic  mischief, 
which  his  father  had  never  thought  of  pro- 
viding against.  Finding  that  kicking, 
screaming,  stamping,  sobbing,  and  knock- 
ing down  chairs,  were  quite  powerless  as 
methods  of  enforcing  his  liberation,  the 
young  gentleman  suddenly  susjiended  his 
proceedings ;  looked  all  round  the  room  ; 
observed  the  cock  which  supplied  his 
father's  bath  with  wa-ter  ;  and  instantly  re- 
solved to  flood  the  house.  He  had  set  the 
water  going  in  the  bath,  had  filled  it  to  the 
brim,  and  was  anxiously  waiting,  perched 
up  on  a  chair,  to  see  it  overflow — when  his 
mother  unlocked  the  dressing-room  door, 
and  entered  the  room. 

"Oh  you  naughty,  wicked,  shocking 
child !"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe,  horrified  at 
what  she  beheld,  but  instantly  stopping  the 
threatened  deluge  from  motives  of  precau- 
tion connected  with  the  drawing-room  ceil- 
ing. "  Oh,  Zack !  Zack  !  what  ivill  you 
do  next?  What  would  your  papa  say  if  he 
heard  of  this  ?  You  wicked,  wicked, 
wicked  child,  I'm  ashamed  to  look  at 
you  !" 

And,  in  very  truth,  Zack  ofl'ered  at  that 
moment  a  sufficiently  disheartening  spec- 
tacle for  a  mother's  eyes  to  dwell  on. 
There  stood  the  young  imp,  sturdy  and  up- 
right on  hi?  chair,  wriggling  his  shoulders 
in  and  out  of  his  frock,  and  holding  his 
hands  behind  him  in  unconscious  imiialion 
of  the  favorite  action  of  Nnjioleon  the 
Great.  His  light  hair  was  all  rumpled 
down  over  his  forehead  ;  his  lips  were 
swelled  ;  his  nose  was  red  ;  and  from  his 
bright  blue  eyes  rebellion  look  'out  frankly 
mischievous,  amid  a  surrounding  halo  of 
dirt  and  tears,  rubbed  circular  by  Lis 
knuckles.  After  gazing  on  her  son  in  mute 
despair  for  a  minute  or  so,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
took  the  only  course  that  was  immediately 
open  to  her — or,  in  other  words,  took  tha 
child  ofl"  the  chair. 
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"Have  you  loarnt  your  lesson,  you 
wicked  boy  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  hav'nt,"  answered  Zack,  reso- 
lutely. 

"  Then  rome  to  tlie  table  with  nl^ :  vour 
papa's  wailinir  to  hi-ar  you.  Come  here 
and  learn  your  lesson  directly,"  said  Mrs. 
I'horne,  leadinij  the  way  to  the  table. 

•'  ISo,  I  won't  "  rejoined  Zack.  empha- 
si'/in£r  the  refusal  by  la\  iiie  tiirlit  juild  of  the 
wet  side*  of  the  batJi  with  both  hands. 

It  was  lucky  for  this  rebel  of  six  years 
old,  that  he  addressed  those  three  words  to 
bis  mother  only.  If  bis  nurse  had  heard 
llieni,  she  would  instantly  have  employed 
that  old-established  resource  in  all  educa- 
tional difficulties,  familiarly  known  to  per- 
sons of  her  condition  under  the  ap|)ellati()n 
of  "  a  smack  on  the  head  ;"  if  Mr.  Thorpe 
iiad  beard  them,  the  boy  would  have  been 
sternly  torn  away,  bound  to  the  back  of  the 
rna)r,  and  placed  iiriiominiously  with  his 
chin  against  the  table  :  if  Mr.  (roodworth 
had  heard  them,  the  probability  is  that  he 
would  instantly  have  lost  his  temper,  and 
f-oused  bis  fjrandson  head  over  ears  in  the 
bath.  IS'ot  one  of  these  ideas  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  who  possessed  no  ideas.  But 
?he  had  certain  substitutes  which  were  in- 
tiniiely  more  useful  in  the  present  emer- 
gency :  she  had  instincts. 

"  ]\ook  up  at  me,  Zack,"  she  said,  return- 
ing to  the  bath,  and  sitting^  in  the  chair  by 
t.e  side  :  "  I  want  to  say  something^  to  you." 

The  boy  obeyed  directly  ;  he  was  never 
averse,  in  his  worst  moods,  to  looking 
everybody  straight  in  the  face.  His  mother 
opened  her  lips,  stopped  suddenly,  said  a 
few  words,  stopped  atrain,  hesitated,  and 
then  ended  her  first  sentence  of  admonition 
in  the  most  ridiculous  manner,  by  snatching 
at  the  nearest  towel,  and  bearing  Zack  off 
lo  the  wash-hand  linsin. 

The  plain  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Thorpe  was 
i»ecretly  vain  of  her  child.  She  bail  long 
•«ince,  poor  woman,  forced  down  the  strong 
strait-waistcoats  of  prudery  and  restraint 
over  every  otner  moral  weakness  but  this — 
of  all  vanities  the  most  beautiful  ;  of  all 
human  failings  surely  the  most  pure ! 
Yes !  sne  was  proud  of  Zack  !  1'he  dear, 
naughty,  handsome,  church-disturbin£r,door- 
kirkmg,  house-flooding  Zack  !  \(  he  had 
only  been  a  plain-fi-atured  boy,  she  could 
have  gone  on  sternly  with  her  admonition  : 
but  to  look  coolly  on  bis  handsome  f;ice, 
made  ugly  by  dirt,  tears,  and  rumpled  hair  ; 
»<t  speak  to  him  in  thai  state,  while  soan, 
water,  brush,  and  towel,  were  all  within 
roach,  was  more  than  the  mother  (or  the 
woman  either,  for  that  matter)  had  the  self- 
dniiiil  to  do  !  So,  before  it  had  well  biifun, 
tUe  maternal  lecture  ended  abruptly  and 
iuipotently  in  the  wash-hand  basin, 

Wiien  the  boy  had  bem  smartened  and 
OruFlied  uj)  (he  submitted  very  paiientlV  to 


the  cleaning  operation),  Mrs.  Thorpe  took 
him  on  her  lap  :  and,  suppressing  a  strong 
desire  to  kiss  him  on  both  his  round,  shin- 
ing cheeks,  said  these  words: 

"  I  want  you  to  learn  your  lesson,  because 
vou  will  nkase  7)ie  by  olieying  your  pajia. 
1  have  alwavs  been  kind  to  you — now  I 
want  you  to  be  kind  to  vie." 

For  the  first  time,  Zack  hung  down  hi? 
head,  and  seemed  unprepared  with  an  an- 
swer. Mrs.  Thorjie  knew  by  experience 
what  this  symptotu  meant.  "  I  think  you 
are  beginning  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  are  going  to  be  a  good  boy  ;"'  she 
said.     "  If  you  are,  1  know  you  will  give 

I  me  a  kiss."  Zack  hesitated  again — then 
suddenly  reached  up,  and  gave  his  mother 

!  a  hearty  and  loud-sounding  kiss  on  the  tip 
of  her  chin.  "  And  now  you  Avill  learn 
vour  lesson?"  continued  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "I 
have  always  tried  to  make  j/oii  happy,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  ready,  by  this  time,  to 
trv  and  make  7ne  happy — are  you  not, 
Zack  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  .«aid  Zack  manfully.  His 
mother  took  him  at  once  to  the  fable,  on 
Avhich  the  "Select  Bible  Texts  for  Chil- 
dren" lay  open,  and  tried  to  lift  him  into  a 
chair.  "No!"  said  the  boy,  resisting  ana 
shaking  his  head  resolutely  ;  "  I  want  to 
learn  mv  lesson  on  ydur  lap." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  humored  him  immediately. 
She  was  not  a  handsome,  not  even  a  preti; 
woman  ;  and  the  cold  atmosphere  of  the 
dressing-room  by  no  means  improved  her 
personal  appearance.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  she  looked  absolutely  attractive  and 
interesting  at  the  present  moment,  as  she 
sat  Avith-  Zack  in  her  arms,  bending  over 
him  while  he  studied  his  three  verses  in 
the  "  Bible  Texts."  Women  who  have 
been  ill-used  by  nature  have  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  men  in  the  same  predicament 
— wherever  there  is  a  child  present,  they 
have  a  means  ready  at  h;ind,  which  they 
can  all  employ  alike,  for  hiding  their  per- 
sonal deficiencies.  Who  ever  saw  an  awk- 
ward woman  look  awkward  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms?  Who  ever  saw  an  ugly  woman 
look  ugly  when  she  was  kissing  a  child  ? 

Zack,  who  was  a  remarkably  <|uick  boy 
when  he  chose  to  exert  himself,  got  his 
lesson  by  heart  iri  so  short  a  time  that  his 
mother  insisted  on  hearing  him  twice  over, 
before  she  could  salisfv  herself  that  he  was 
really  perfect  enough  to  appear  in  bis? 
father's  presence.  The  second  trial  decideu 
her  doubts,  and  she  look  him  in  triumj)h 
down  stairs. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  reading  intentiv,  Mr 
(loodworlh  was  thinking  orofoundly,  the 
rain  was  falling  inveterately,  the  fog  was 
thickening  dirtily  :  and  the  austerity  of  the 
severe-looking  parlor  was  hardening  apace 
into  its  most  adanianiine  Sunday  grimness, 

i  as  Master  Zack  was  brought  to  say  his  les« 
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sen  at  his  father's  knees.  He  got  throuf^^h 
it  perfectly  again  ;  but  his  cliildish  manner, 
during  th  s  tliird  trial,  altered  from  frank- 
ness to  distruslfulness  ;  and  he  looked  much 
ofiener,  while  he  said  his  task,  at  Mr. 
Goodvvorth  than  at  his  father.  When  the 
texts  had  been  repeated,  Mr.  Thrope  just 
said  to  his  wife,  before  resuming  his  book  ; 
"  You  may  tell  the  nurse,  my  dear,  to 
get  Zachary's  dinner  ready  for  him — though 
he  doesn't  deserve  it  for  behaving  so  badly 
about  learning  his  lesson." 

"  Please,  grandpapa,  may  I  look  at  the 
picture-book  you  brought  for  me  last  night, 
after  I  was  in  bed?"  said  Zack,  addressing 
Mr.  Goodworth,  and  evidently  feeling  that 
he  was  entitled  to  his  reward  now  he  had 
suffered  his  punishment. 

"  Certainly  not  on  Sunday,"  interposed 
Mr.  Thrope  ;  "  your  grandpapa's  book  is 
not  a  book  for  Sundays." 

Mr.  Goodworth  started,  and  seemed 
about  to  speak ;  but  recollecting  what  he 
had  said  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  contented  himself 
with  poking  the  fire.  The  book  in  question 
was  a  certain  romance,  entitled  "  Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk,"  copiously  adorned  with 
illustrations  of  thrilling  interest,  tinted  in 
in  the  freest  style  of  water-color  art. 

"If  you  want  to  look  at  picture-books, 
you  know  what  books  you  may  have  to- 
day ;  and  your  mamma  will  get  them  for 
vou  when  she  comes  in  again,"  continued 
Mr.  Thorpe. 

The  works  now  referred  to  were  an  old 
copy  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  contain- 
ing four  small  prints  of  the  period  of  the 
last  century  ;  and  a  "Life  of  Moses,"  illus- 
trated by  severe  German  outlines  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern  school.  Zack  knew 
well  enough  what  books  his  father  meant, 
and  exhibited  his  appreciation  of  them  by 
again  beginning  to  wriggle  his  shoulders 
in  and  out  of  his  frock.  He  had  evidently 
had  more  than  enough  already  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  and  the  "Life  of  Mo- 
ses." 

Mr.  Thorpe  said  nothing  more,  and  re- 
turned to  his  reading.  Mr.  Goodworth 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  yawned  dis- 
consolately, and  looked,  with  a  languidly 
satirical  expression  in  his  eyes,  to  see  what 
his  grandson  Avould  do  next.  If  the  thought 
passing  through  the  old  gentleman's  mind 
at  that  moment  had  been  put  into  words,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  expressed  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "  Oh,  you  miserable 
little  boy !  When  I  was  your  age,  how  I 
should  have  kicked  at  all  this!" 

Zack  was  not  long  in  finding  a  new  re- 
source. He  spied  Mr.  Goodworth's  Mal- 
acca cane  standing  in  a  corner ;  and,  in- 
stantly getting  astride  of  it,  prepared  to 
amuse  himself  with  a  little  imaginary  horse- 
exercise  up  and  down  the  room.  He  had 
just  started  at  a  gentle  canter,  Avken  his 


father  called  out,   "  Zachary  !"  and  brouch 
the  boy  to  a  stand-still  directly. 

"  Piit  back  the  stick  where  you  took  it 
from,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe;  "you  mustn't 
do  that  on  Sunday.  If  you  want  to  move 
about,  you  can  walk  up  and  down  the 
room." 

Zack  paused,  debating  for  an  instant 
whether  he  should  disobey  or  burst  out' 
crying. 

"  Put  back  \:.  e  stick !"  repeated  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

Zack  remembered  the  dressing-room  and 
the  "  Select  Bible  Text  for  Children,"  and 
wisely  obeyed.  He  was  by  this  time  com- 
pletely crushed  down  into  as  rigid  a  state 
of  Sunday  discipline  as  his  father  could  de- 
sire. After  depositing  the  stick  in  the 
corner,  he  slowly  walked  up  to  Mr.  Good- 
worth,  with  a  comical  expression  of  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  in  his  chubby  face;  and 
meekly  laid  down  his  head  on  his  grand- 
father's knee. 

"  Never  say  die,  Zack  !"  said  the  kind 
old  gentleman,  rising  and  taking  the  boy 
in  his  arms.  "  While  nurse  is  getting  your 
dinner  ready,  let's  look  out  of  Avindow,  and. 
see  if  it  is  going  to  clear  up." 

Mr.  Thorpe  raised  his  head  from  his 
book  for  a  moment  but  said  nothing  this 
time. 

"  Ah,  rain  !  rain  !  rain  !"  muttered  Mr. 
Goodworth,  staring  desperately  out  at  the 
miserable  prospect,  while  Zack  amused 
himself  by  rubbing  his  nose  vacantly  back-- 
ward  and  forward  against  a  pane  of  glass,, 
appearing  exceedingly  inclined  to  go  to. 
sleep  during  the  operation — "Rain!  rain! 
Nothing  but  rain  and  fog  in  November.. 
Hold  up,  Zack!  Ding-dong,  ding-dong 
there  go  the  bells  for  afternoon  church' 
Oh,  Lord  !  I  wonder  whether  it  will  Lit 
fine  to-morrow  ?  Think  of  the  pudding,, 
my  boy  !"  whispered  the  old  gentleman 
with  a  benevolent  remembrance  of  what  a. 
topic  of  consolation  that  thought  had  often, 
afforded  to  him,  when  he  was  a  child  him- 
self. 

"Yes,"  said  Zack,  acknowledging  the- 
pudding  suggestion,  but  evidently  declining 
to  profit  by  it.  "  And,  please,  when  I've 
had  ray  dinner,  will  somebody  put  me  la 
bed  ?" 

"  Put  you  to  bed  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Good- 
worth.  "  Why,  bless  the  boy !  what's 
come  to  him  now  ?  You  used  always  to. 
be  wanting  to  stop  up." 

"I  want  to  go  to  bed,  and  get  to  to-mor- 
row, and  have  my  picture-book,"  was  the 
weary  and  whimpering  answer. 

"I'll  be  hanged."  soliloquized  the  old 
gentleman  under  his  breath,  "  if  I  don't 
think  I  want  to  go  to  bed  too,  and  get  to 
to-morrow,  and  have  my  '  Times'  at  break- 
fast !     I'm  as  bad  as  Zack,  every  bit  !" 

"  Grandpapj,"  continued  the  child,  mor« 
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wearily  than  l)eforp.  "I  want  to  whisper 
eonieiliinif  in  yi'Ur  t-ar. " 

Mr.  Goodwurili  bent  clown  a  little.  Zack 
looked  round  cunningly  toward  his  father 
—  then,  putting  his  niouih  close  to  his 
prandfaiher's  ear,  confideniinlly  conirnuni- 
caied  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived, after  the  events  of  the  day,  in  these 
Words — 

*•  J  say,  grandpapa,  1  hate  Sunday  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    NEW    NEIGHBORHOOD. 

At  the  period  when  tlie  episode  just  re- 
lated occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Zachary 
Thorpe  the  younger — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  \  ear  1837 — Hart'crove  square  was  the 
farthest  square  from  the  city,  and  the  nearest 
to  the  country,  of  any  then  existing  in  the 
northwestern  suburb  of  London.  But,  by 
the  time  fourteen  year?  more  had  elapsed — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  185i — Haregrove 
square  had  lost  its  distinctive  character  al- 
together :  other  squares  had  filched  from  it 
thobe  Inst  remnants  of  healthy  rustic  flavor 
from  which  its  good  name  had  been  derived  ; 
oilier  streets,  crescents,  rows,  and  villa- 
residences  had  forced  themselves  pitilessly 
between  the  old  suburb  and  the  country, 
and  had  suspended  for  ever  the  once  neigh- 
b  irly  relations  between  the  pavement  of 
Harcffrove  s(]uare  and  the  pathways  of  the 
pleasant  fields. 

Alexander's  armies  were  great  makers 
of  Conquests;  and  IVapoleon's  armies  were 
great  makers  of  conquests;  but  the  modern 
guerilla  regiments  of  the  hod,  the  trowel, 
and  the  brick-kiln,  are  the  irreaiest  con- 
querors of  all  ;  for  they  hold  the  longest  the 
boil  that  they  have  once  possessed.  How 
mighty  the  devastation  which  follows  in 
the  wake  of  these  tremendous  a<rgressors, 
!is  they  march  through  the  kiMi,'d'iin  of 
nature,  triumphantiv  bricklayinir  beauiv 
•\\  ht-rever  ihey  go  I  What  dismantled  ensile, 
with  the  enemy's  flag  flying  over  its  crum- 
bliiiir  walls,  ever  hjokcd  so  utterly  forlorn 
ns  a  pimr  lield-fortressol  nature,  imprisoned 
on  all  sides  by  the  walled  camp  of  the  ene- 
my, and  degraded  by  a  hostile  banner  of 
pole  and  board,  with  the  conqueror's  device 
inscribed  on  it — "this  (iuoi'M)  to  be  i,et 
ON  BUILDING  LEASES?"  What  is  the  his- 
torical spectacle  of  Marius  sitting  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthacfe,  but  a  tnmipery  the- 
atrical sei-6cene,  cuiupared  to  the  suhliinely 


mournful  modern  sight  of  the  last  tree  left 
standing,  on  the  last  few  feet  of  grass  left 
growing,  amid  the  greenly-festering  stucco 
of  a  finished  Paradise  row,  or  the  naked 
scafl'olding  poles  of  a  half-completed  Pros- 
pect place?  Oh,  gritty-natured  guerilla 
regiments  of  the  hod,  the  trowel,  and  the 
brick-kiln  !  the  town-pilsrrim  of  nature, 
when  he  wanders  out  at  fall  of  day  into  th 
domains  which  you  have  spared  yet  for  a 
little  while,  hears  strange  things  said  of  you 
in  secret,  as  he  duteously  interprets  the  oW, 
primeval  language  of  the  leaves :  as  he 
listens  to  the  imperilled  trees,  still  whis- 
pering mournfully  around  him  the  last  dying 
notes  of  their  ancient  even-song  ! 

But  alas  I  what  avails  the  voice  of  lameu 
tation  ?  What  new  neighborhood  ever  stop- 
ped on  its  way  into  the  country,  to  hearken 
to  the  passive  remonstrance  of  the  fields,  or 
to  bow  before  the  indignation  of  outraged 
admirers  of  the  picturesque?  Never  was 
suburb  more  impervious  to  any  faint  influ- 
ences of  this  sort,  than  that  especial  suburb 
which  grew  up  between  Earegrove  square 
and  the  country  ;  removing  a  walk  among 
the  hedge-rows  a  mile  off  from  the  resident 
families,  with  a  ruthless  rapidity  at  which 
sufferers  on  all  sides  stared  aghast.  First 
stories  were  built,  and  mortgaged  by  the  en- 
ter|)rising  proprietors,'  to  gel  money  enough 
to  go  on  with  the  second;  old  s])eLulators 
failed  and  were  succeeded  by  new  :  founda- 
tions sank  from  bad  digging;  walls  were 
blown  down  in  high  winds  from  hasty  build- 
ing ;  bricks  were  called  for  in  such  quanti- 
ties, and  seized  on  in  such  hot  haste,  half- 
baked  from  the  kilns,  that  they  set  the  carts 
on  fire,  and  had  to  be  cooled  in  pails  of 
water  before  they  could  be  erected  into 
walls;  and  still  the  new  suburb  defied  all 
accidents,  and  would  go  on,  and  did  go  on, 
in  spite  of  everything,  until  it  was  actually 
an  accomplished  fact — a  little  town  of 
houses,  ready  to  be  let  and  lived  in,  more  o* 
less,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  new  neighborhood  otTered  house-ac- 
commodation, accepted  at  the  higher  prices 
as  yet  only  to  a  small  extent,  to  three  dis- 
tinct sub'.^ivisions  of  the  great  middle  class 
of  our  Br:'.ish  population.  Kents  and  prem- 
ises were  ^dap'ed,  in  a  steejily  descending 
scale,  to  the  means  of  the  middle  classes 
with  large  incomes,  of  the  middle  classes 
with  moderate  incomes,  and  of  the  middle 
classes  with  small  incomes.  The  abodes 
for  the  large  incomes  were  called  '"man- 
sions;" and  were  in  a  manner  fortified 
strongly  against  the  rest  of  the  suburb  by 
being  all  built  in  one  wide  row,  shut  in  at 
either  end  by  ornamental  gales,  and  called 
a  *'  nark"  Stucco,  plastered  over  a  frame- 
work wrought  in  the  domestic-classical 
style  of  architecture,  pervaded  these  build- 
ings ;  flights  of  steps  and  Corinthian  porti- 
coes, carriage-gales,  anl  carriage-drives  up 
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to  the  door,  conservatories  on  one  side,  and 
coach-houses  on  tlie  otlier,  publicly  asserted 
their  right  to  be  called  "  mansions"  in  the 
strictest  and  most  opulent  sense  of  the  word. 
The  unspeakable  desolation  of  aspect  com- 
mon to  the  whole  suburb,  was  in  a  high 
state  of  finish  and  perfection  in  this  part  of 
it.  Irreverent  street  noises  fainted  dead 
awav  on  the  threshold  of  the  ornamental 
|[ates,  at  the  sight  of  the  hermit  lodge-keep- 
er. The  cry  of  the  costermonger,  and  the 
screech  of  the  vagabond  London  boy,  were 
banished  out  of  hearing.  Even  the  regular 
tradesman's  time-honored  business  noises 
at  customers'  doors,  seemed  as  if  they 
ought  to  have  been  relinquished  here.  The 
frantic  falsetto  of  the  milkman,  the  crash 
of  the  wildly-careering  butcher's  cart  over 
the  never-to-be  pulverized  stones  of  the  new 
road  through  the  "  park,"  always  sounded 
profanely  to  the  passing  stranger,  in  the 
spick-and-span  stillness  of  this  paradise  of 
the  large  incomes. 

It  was  a  curious  result  of  the  particular 
arrangement  adopted  in  planting  the  new 
colony,  that  it  connected  the  large  incomes 
and  the  small  by  a  certain  bond  of  union, 
which  had  assuredly  never  entered  the  im- 
agination of  the  builders.  As  the  rich 
neighborhood  was  shut  in  from  the  general 
suburb,  so  the  poor  neighborhood  was  shut 
out  from  it ;  the  one  serving  in  its  wav,  as 
completely  as  the  otner,  to  Keep  the  numer- 
ous habitations  for  the  moderate  incomes 
exclusively  in  their  proper  places;  jammed 
in,  locally  as  well  as  socially,  between  the 
lofty  and  the  lowly  extremes  of  life  around 
them. 

The  hapless  small  incomes  had  the  very 
worst  end  of  the  Avhole  locality  entirely  to 
themselves,  and  absorbed  all  the  noises  and 
nuisances,  just  as  the  large  incomes  absorbed 
all  the  tranquillities  and  luxuries  of  suburban 
existence.  Here  were  the  dreary  limits  at 
which  architectural  invention  stopped  in 
despair.  Each  house  in  this  poor  man's 
purgatory  was  indeed,  and  in  awful  literal- 
ness,  a  brick  box  with  a  slate  top  to  it. 
Every  hole  drilled  in  these  boxes,  whether 
door-hole  or  window-hole,  was  always  over- 
flowing with  children.  They  often  muster- 
ed by  forties  and  fifties  in  one  street,  and 
were  the  great  pervading  feature  of  the 
quarter.  In  the  world  of  the  large  incomes, 
young  life  sprang  up  like  a  garden  f)untain, 
artificially  playing  only  at  stated  periods  in 
the  sunshine.  In  the"  world  of  the  small 
incomes,  young  life  flowed  out  turbulently 
into  the  street,  like  an  exhaustless  kennel- 
deluge,  in  all  weathers.  Next  to  the  chil- 
dren of  tht  inhabitants,  in  visible  numerical 
importance,  came  the  shirts  and  petticoats, 
and  miscellaneous  linen  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
fluttering  out  to  dry  publicly  on  certain  drivs 
of  the  week,  and  enlivening  the  treeless  lit- 
tle gardens  where  they  hung,  with  light- 


some avenues  of  pinafores,  and  solemti. 
spreading  foliage  of  stout  Wel.sh  flannel. 
Here,  that  absorbing  passion  for  oianges 
(especially  active  when  the  fruit  is  half  ripe, 
and  the  weather  is  bitter  cold),  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  city  English  girl  of  the  lower 
ordfrs,  flourished  in  its  finest  development ; 
and  here  also  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the 
holyday  shop-boy's  bad  cigar  told  all  resi- 
dent nostrils  when  it  was  Sunday,  as  plain- 
ly as  the  church-bells  could  tell  it  to  all 
resident  ears.  The  one  permanent  and  re- 
markable rarity  in  this  neighborhood,  on 
week  days,  was  to  discover  a  male  inhabit- 
ant in  any  part  of  it,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  even- 
ing; the  one  sorrowful  sight  which  .lever 
varied,  was  to  see  that  every  woman,  even 
to  tne  youngest,  looked  more  or  less  un- 
happy, often  care-stricken,  while  youth  was 
still  in  the  first  bud  ;  oftener  child-stricken 
before  maturity  was  yet  in  the  full  bloom. 

As  for  the  great  central  portion  of  the 
suburb,  running  out  irregularly  between  the 
poor  boundary  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rich 
boundary  on  the  other,  until  it  actually 
reached  the  fields — as  for  thelocality  of  the 
moderate  incomes,  it  reflected  exactly  the 
lives  of  those  who  inhabited  it,  by  present- 
ing no  distinctive  character  of  its  own  at 
all. 

In  one  part,  the  better  order  of  houses  imi- 
tated as  pompously  as  they  could  the  archi- 
tectural grandeur  of  the  mansions  owned  by 
the  large  incomes;  in  another,  (he  worst 
order  of  houses  respectably,  but  narrowly, 
escaped  a  general  resemblance  to  the  brick 
boxes  of  the  small  incomes.  So,  again, 
what  the  neighborhood  gained  in  dismal 
repose  at  one  end,  from  such  overflowings 
of  superfluous  "park"  stillness  as  exuded 
through  the  ornamental  gates,  it  lost  at  the 
other,  from  exposure  to  such  volatile  par- 
ticles of  noise  and  nuisance  as  floated  free 
of  the  densely-vulgar  atmosphere  generated 
in  the  poor  quarter.  In  some  places,  the 
"park"  influences  vindicated  their  exist- 
ence superbly  in  the  persons  of  isolated 
ladies  who,  not  having  a  carriage  to  go  out 
in  for  an  airing,  exhibited  the  next  best 
thing,  a  footman  to  walk  behind  them:  and 
so  got  a  pedestrian  airing  genteelly  in  that 
way.  In  other  places,  the  obtrusive  spirit 
of  the  brick  boxes  rode  about,  thinly  dis- 
guised, in  children's  carriages,  drawn  by 
nurserj'-maids  ;  or  fluttered  aloft,  delicately 
discernible  at  angles  of  view,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  or  a  fine- 
worked  chemisette,  or  other  article  of  orna- 
mental linen,  drving  modestly  at  home  in 
retired  corners  of  back  gardens.  Generally, 
however,  the  hostile  influences  of  the  large 
incomes  and  the  small,  mingled  together  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  'he  moderate  incomes  : 
turning  it  into  the  dullest,  the  dreariest,  the 
most  oppressively  conventional,  and  most 
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intensely  (becuupe  neira'ively)  depressing 
division  of  the  wliole  suhurl).  It  was  jusi 
that  sort  of  place  vliere  the  ihoujjiiiful  man, 
luokinir  about  him  mournfully  at  (he  locali- 
ty, and  physioldcically  observinj;  the  in- 
habitants, would  be  prone  to  slop  suddenly, 
and  ask  hitnsetf  one  plain,  but  terrible  ques- 
tion: "  Do  these  people  ever  mannc^e  to  cet 
any  real  enjo\  iiient  out  of  their  lives,  from 
one  year's  end  to  another  ?" 

To  the  looker-on  at  the  system  of  life 
prevailing  among  the  moderate  incomes  in 
Enirland,  the  sort  of  existence  which,  with 
certain  pleasant  exceptions,  that  system 
rmlx)dies,  seems  in  some  aspects  to  be 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  what  other  country 
out  ours  is  social  enjoyment  amonrj  the 
middle  classes  with  small  means,  deliber- 
ately denuded  of  all  genuine  substance  of 
its  own,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  the  faint 
reflection  of  social  enjoyment  amoiii;  the 
higher  classes  with  larire  means?  Is  this 
done  anywhere  else  but  in  England  ?  And  is 
it  not  obviously  irw — melancholy  truth! 
— that,  while  the  upper  classes  and  the 
lower  classes  of  c^ur  society  have  each  their 
own  characteristic  and  genuine  recreations 
for  leisure  hours,  adapted  equally  to  their 
means  and  to  their  tastes,  the  middle 
classes,  in  general,  have  (to  expose  the  sad 
reality)  nothing  of  the  sort? 

Life  in  the  new  suburb  afforded  proofs 
in  plenty  of  this:  as  life  does,  indeed,  every- 
where else  in  England  for  the  most  part. 
To  take  an  example  from  those  eating  and 
drinking  recreations  which  absorb  so  larpe 
a  portion  of  existence: — If  the  rich  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  mansions"  in  the  "  park," 
could  give  their  grand  dinners  and  be  as 
prodigal  as  they  pleased  with  their  first- 
rate  champagne,  and  their  rare  gastro- 
nomic delicacies  ;  the  poor  tenants  of  the 
brick  lH)xes  could  just  as  easily  enjov  their 
tea-garden  conversazione,  and  be  just  as 
happily  and  hospitably  prodigal,  in  turn, 
with  their  porter-pot,  their  tea-pot,  their 
jdates  of  bread-and-butier,  and  their  dishes 
of  shrimps.  On  either  side,  these  rcpre- 
•entatives  of  two  pecuniary  extremes  in 
society,  looking  for  what  recreations  they 
wanted  wiih  their  own  eyes,  purstied  those 
recreatitins  within  their  own  limits,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  unreservedly  in  con- 
sequence. Not  so  with  the  moderate  in- 
comes: they,  in  their  social  moments, 
shrank  absurdly  far  from  the  |)oor  people's 
porter  and  shrimps  ;  crawled  contemptibly 
lear  to  the  rich  people's  rare  wines  and 
luxurious  dishes  :  exposed  their  poverty  in 
imitation  by  chemical  champatrne  from  see- 
on  1-ratc  wine  merchants,  jiv  flabby  salads 
and  fetid  oyster-patties  from  second-rate 
pastry-cooks;  Avere,  in  no  one  of  their  fes- 
tive arrangements,  true  to  their  incomes, 
to  their  order,  or  to  themselves;  and  there- 


fore, never  thoroughly  enjoyed  any  hcspi- 
taliiies  of  their  own  aObrding — never  re- 
ally had  any  "pleasure,'^  whatever  theit 
notes  of  invitation  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, in  receiving  their  friends. 

Now,  on  the  outskirts  of  that  part  of  the 
new  suburb  approjiriated  to  the  middle 
classes  with  moderate  incomes,  there  lived 
a  gentleman  (by  name  Mr.  Valentine 
Blyth,  and  by  prc^fession  a  painter^  whose 
life  offered,  in  more  respects  that,  one,  a 
very  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  th« 
lives  of  most  of  his  neighbors — rotten  with 
social  false  pretences,  as  they  generally 
were,  to  the  very  core.  On  first  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  new  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Blvth  quite  unconsciously  directed  on  him- 
self all  the  surplus  attention  which  older 
settlers  in  the  colony  had  to  spare  for  Iccal 
novelties,  by  building  a  large  and  quaintly- 
designed  painting-room  at  the  side  of  his 
house,  and  so  destroying  the  general  uni- 
formity of  appearance  in  the  very  uniform 
row  of  buildings  amid  which  he  had  chosen 
his  dwelling-place.  From  that  moment, 
people  began,  as  the  phrase  went,  to  talk 
about  him.  Some  of  the  idler  inhabitanis 
made  inquiries  among  the  tradespeople, 
and  curiously  watched  the  painter  and  his 
household  at  available  opportunities,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  '  The  general  opinion 
which  soon  proceeded  from  these  inquirings 
and  waichings  was,  that  Mr.  Blyth  must 
be  a  very  eccentric  person  :  that  he  did  all 
sorts  of  things  which  it  was  "  not  usual  to 
do  :"  and  that  he  presumed  to  enjov  him- 
self in  his  own  Avay,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
rich  aristocracy  planted  in  the  neighboring 
seclusion  of  the  "  park"  gales. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  and 
having  thereupon  unanimously  decided  that 
INIr.  Blyth  was  anything  rather  than  a  gen- 
tlemanly person,  the  neighbors  would  jirob- 
ablv  have  thought  little  more  about  the 
new-comer,  but  for  one  peculiar  circum- 
stance connected  with  him,  which  really 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  all  inquisitive 
minds  than  every  one  of  his  ecceniriciiies 
put  toceiher. 

It  was  more  than  suspected  that  some 
impenetrable  mystery  lurked  hidden  in  th# 
privacy  of  the  painter  s  fireside. 

That  Mr.  Blyth  was  a  married  man,  had 
been  pretty  clearly  ascertained.  That  his 
wife  was  identical  with  a  certain  invalid 
lady,  who  had  been  carried  into  the  nev.' 
house  wrapped  up  in  many  shawls,  and 
had  never  afterward  appeared  either  at  door 
or  window,  was  a  presumption  very  firmly 
established.  So  far,  though  there  might 
be  no  absolute  certainty,  there  was  also  no 
positive  doubt  that  could  fairly  connect  it- 
self with  the  painter's  household. 

Hut  the  invalid  was  no*  the  onlv  female 
member    of  Mr.    Blyth's    domestic   circl 
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There  was  also  a  young  lady,  who  lived  in 
his  house,  and  who  constantly  acconnpanied 
him  in  his  daily  walks.  She  was  reported 
to  be  a  most  ravishincfly  beautiful  creature 
• — and  yet,  no  one  could  ever  be  met  with 
who  had  seen  her  face  plainly  ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  invariably  and  pro- 
vokinijly  wore  her  veil  down  whenever 
she  went  abroad.  It  grew  to  be  generally 
asserted  and  believed  that  Mr.  Blyth  had 
never  told  anybody  who  she  really  Avas  ; 
and  Calumnious  Gossip,  starling  with  this 
rumor,  soon  got  AvonderfuUy  and  mischiev- 
ously busy  with  her  character,  especially 
among  servants  and  tradespeople.  It  was 
surmised  in  some  directions,  that  she  was 
the  artist's  natural  child — in  others,  that 
she  stood  toward  him  in  "the  relation  of  a 
resident  female  model,  or  perhaps  of  some- 
thing more  scandalously  improper  still. 
And  it  was  further  whispered  about  every- 
where, that  let  her  be  who  she  might,  she 
was  most  indubitably  the  victim  of  a  very 
terrible  misfortune.  People  shook  their 
heads,  and  sighed,  and  murmured,  "Poor 
thing!"  or  assumed  airs  of  inquisitive  com- 
miseration, and  said,  "  Sad  case,  isn't  it?" 
whenever  they  spoke  of  her  in  the  general 
society  of  the  suburb. 

Did  this  young  lady  deserve  to  excite 
other  emotions  besides  contempt  or  pity? 
Did  the  painter  really  merit  such  unquali- 
fied condemnation  as  he  received  for  not 
virtuously  coming  forward  to  suppress  all 
scandalous  reports  about  her,  by  giving  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  who 
she  really  was  ?  These  were  questions 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  were 
all  unable  to  answer  definitely,  and  for  one 
good  reason : — they  had  never  so  much  as 
approached  the  gates  of  discovery,  not  one 
of  them  having  crossed  the  mysterious 
threshold  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blyth's  new 
pamting-room. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   STUDIO. 


It  is  wintry  weather  ;  not  such  a  Novem- 
ber winter's  day,  however,  as  some  of  us 
may  remember  looking  at  fourteen  years 
ago,  in  Baregrove  square,  but  a  brisk  frosty 
morning  in  January.  The  country  view 
visible  from  the  back-windows  of  Mr. 
Blyth's  house,  which  stands  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  new  suburb,  is  thinly  and 
brightly  dressed  out  for  the  sun's,  morning 
levee,  in  its  finest  raiment  of  pure  snoAv. 
The  cold  blue  sky  is  cloudless  ;  every  sound 
out  of  doors  falls  on  the  ear  with  a  hearty 
and  jocund  ring  ;  all  newly-lit  fires  burn  up 
brightly  and  willingly  without  coaxing  ;  the 
robin-redbreasts  are  bolder  and  tamer  than 
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ever  this  morning,  and  hop  about  expect- 
antly on  balconies  and  window-sills,  as  if 
they  only  waited  for  an  invitation  to  walk 
in  and  warm  themselves,  along  with  their 
larger  fellow-creatures  round  the  kindly 
hearth. 

Patty  the  housemaid  has  just  kindled  a 
glorious  blaze,  using  logs  of  wood  and  lumps 
of  coal  together,  in  the  grate  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
painting-room.  She  stands  warming  her- 
self before  the  fire,  and  staring  about  her, 
with  reverential  ignorance,  at  the  diflerenl 
objects  of  art  by  Avhich  she  is  encompassed 
on  all  sides. 

There  happens  to  be  another  individual 
of  the  fair  sex  in  the  painting-room,  to  keep 
Patty  company,  who  merits  some  specia» 
notice,  as  rather  a  remarkable  character 
This  lady  stares  like  the  housemaid,  but 
suff'ers  apparently  from  a  severe  attack  of 
crick  in  the  neck,  and  always  gazes  immov- 
ably in  the  same  direction.    By  some  extra- 
ordinary  caprice   of  nature,   her   head   is 
turned  right  round  on  her  body,  so  that  her 
face  actually  looks  over  her  back  instead  of 
over  her  bosom.     She  is  of  average  height, 
and  not  too  fleshy;  and  wears,  over  false 
curls,  a  fisherman's  red  cap,  surmounted  by 
a  cavalier's  hat  of  the  period  of  Charles  the 
First,  with  a  broken  feather  in  it.     One  of 
her  arms  is  stifl!ly  extended  in  an  action  of 
impressive  gesticulation;  the  other  hangs 
at  her  side,  apparently  turned  inside  out. 
The  flesh  on  these  limbs  is  of  a  light  and 
tawny  brown  color.     Her  only  dress  is  a 
toga  of  blue  merino,  very  old,  very  dirty, 
and  very  ragged  ;  but  tied  under  one  arm 
and  over  the  other,  in  the   most   strictly 
classical  fashion.     The  peculiar  position  of 
her  head  renders  her  happily  unconscious 
that  this  garment  has  fallen  open  in  front, 
so  as  to  render  her  lower  extremities  visible 
in    a    very    improper    manner.      Looking 
merely   at    her    plump    and   shapely   legs 
(which,  by-the-by,  are  just  of  the  same  odd 
color  as  her  arms),  any  spectator  experi- 
enced in  such  matters  would   infer,  from 
their  position  alone,  that  the  lady  was  ex- 
tremely drunk,  and   ought  never   to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  house  of  any  respect- 
able man.     When  to  all  this  is  added  the 
fact,  vouched  for  by  competent  witnesses, 
that  the  extraordinary  female  here  described 
has  stood  in  her  present  staggering  and  im- 
modest attitude  for  the  last  ten  days,  with- 
out moving  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  her  having  seriously  start- 
led   every   visiter   unaccustomed    to   such 
apparitions  Avho  has  entered  the  painting- 
room,  ever   since   her   first   establishment 
there  ;  all  unprejudiced  judges  must  agree 
that  the  household  of  Mr.  Blylh  (so  far  as 
regarded  this  inmate  at  least),  was  fairly 
open    to   the   animadversions  of  every  re- 
spectable inhabitant  throughout  the  whole 
suburb. 
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The  immovably  improper  lady — let  all 
English  wcmicn  be  comfurted  as  ihey  read 
it — was  a  foreiffner.  She  was  of  French 
origin;  had  a  silk  skin,  a  stuffed  interior, 
and  wooden  joints,  was  distantly  related  to 
jtie  ignoble  family  of  the  Mannikins,  and 
bore  the  barbarous  name  of  Lay  Figure. 
Her  business  was  to  sit  to  Mr.  Blyth,  wear- 
ing any  dresses  he  wanted  to  paint  from. 
She  was  disliked  instiiirtively  by  both  cook 
and  housemaid,  and  will  always  be  found 
to  ejthibil  herself  in  the  light  of  a  perma- 
nently bad  character  through  the  course  of 
the  present  narrative. 

"  Drat  the  thing  I"  says  Patty,  spitefully 
pulling  the  lady's  toga  into  its  proper  place 
on  leaving  the  painting  room,  "drat  the 
ihing!  it's  always  showing  its  nasty  silk 
legs,  whatever  you  put  on  'em.  If  master 
must  have  you,  you  great  beastly  doll,  why 
don't  he  give  you  a  jietticoat?  But  noth- 
ing's what  it  ought  to  be  here ;  I  never  see 
such  an  untidy  jilace  in  all  my  life  !" 

Patty  was  right.  Pictorial  chaos  reigned 
supreme  in  the  new  studio. 

It  was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  lighted  by 
n  skylight,  and  running  along  the  side  of 
;he  house  throughout  its  whole  depth.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  plain  brown  paper, 
the  floor  was  only  carpeted  in  the  middle: 
the  furniture  might  have  been  fairly  valued 
f)y  any  bruker  who  looked  over  it,  at  the 
worth  of  twenty  pounds.  In  each  of  the 
four  corners  broad  wooden  shelves  were 
hxed,  on  which  all  sorts  of  objects  great 
and  small  were  crowded  in  compact  masses, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  order  or 
arrangement.  Plaster  casts  mustered  strong 
in  all  varieties  on  these  shelves  ;  and  were 
set  together  anyhow,  with  the  most  whim- 
^ical  disregard  of  the  persons,  positions,  and 
periods,  which  they  represented. 

Thus,  in  one  corner.  Doctor  Johnson  ap- 
j)eared  to  be  gazing  down,  steadfastly  liber- 
tine, upon  the  bosom  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici :  who,  in  her  turn,  looked  boldly 
across  the  lexicographer's  nose  at  Napoleon 
Honaparte.  In  another  corner,  the  Fight- 
ing Gladiator  straddled  over  Eve  at  the 
Fountain  to  assault  the  good-humored  fea- 
tures of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Dusty  little 
vials  of  oil  and  varnish,  gallipots,  bundles 
of  old  brushes,  bits  of  painting-rag,  lumps 
"f  whiting,  dry  knobs  of  sponge,  tattered 
b<^jks.  tangled  balls  of  string,  hard  putty, 
an  old  hour-glass,  broken  hyacinth  bottles, 
lilled  up,  with  dozens  of  similar  items,  the 
interstices  between  the  casts,  and  connected 
ihe  removal  of  any  one  thing  that  was 
wanted  from  the  shelves,  with  the  invari- 
able catastrojjhe  of  knocking  down  eight  or 
ten  other  things  that  were  not. 

Frameless  pictures  in  every  stage  of  in- 
complet«rnes5,  sketches  of  all  sizes,  and 
prints  ancient  and  mndern,  decorated  the 
walls  in  jubt  am  hau-hazard  a  way  as  the  i 


casts  decorated  the  shelves.  The  pictures 
hung  awry,  for  the  most  part  by  single 
strings  depending  from  nails  dotted  about 
at  various  elevations.  The  sketches  and 
prints  were  knocked  up  anyhow  with  tacks, 
in  any  places  where  there  was  room  foi 
them. 

The  larger  works  of  art  comprised,  of 
course,  representations  of  an  Italian  peasan 
woman  decorated  for  a  festa;  of  a  brown 
ctiniplexioncd  patriarch  with  a  large  white 
beard  ;  of  a  rocky  landscape  with  steam  and 
cascade;  of  a  picturesque  beggar-boy,  grin- 
ning and  holding  out  his  hand  (not  finished) 
for  a  half-peimy  ;  of  a  female  head  looking 
up,  and  of  a  dog's  head  looking  down. 
Also,  there  were  two  small  copies  from 
Ruber.:,  and  one  large  copy  from  Titian; 
there  was  a  priiit  from  Raphael,  a  print 
from  Hogarth,  a  print  from  Teniers,  among 
the  dozens  of  engravings  stuck  against  the 
walls.  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  rusty 
breastplate,  a  dagger,  and  a  piece  of  medie- 
val plate  ;  and  all  round  the  skirting-board, 
at  irregular  intervals,  were  placed  piles  of 
dirty  old  canvasses,  three  or  four  deep,  with 
their  faces  turned  to  the  wall. 

Immediately  over  the  chimney-piece,  the 
blank  space  was  covered  closely  and  crook- 
edly with  writing  in  white,  black,  and  red 
chalk.  Addresses  of  new  models,  and  ap- 
pointments with  old  models,  short  quota- 
tions from  the  poets,  memoranda  of  evening 
engagements  and  of  domestic  necessities, 
painting  recipes,  and  hasty  personal  senti- 
ments on  art,  were  the  subjects  principally 
treated  of  on  the  curious  substitute  for  a 
pocket  diary  used  by  Mr.  Blyth.  Perused 
at  hazard  in.a  horizontal  direction,  no  mat- 
ter whether  high  or  low,  any  one  line  of 
the  half-illegible  writing  above  the  chim- 
ney-piece would  be  found  to  read  something 
in  this  way : — 

"  Daniel  Sulsh,  athletic  model  with  beard, 
5,  Cranberry  Court,  High  Holborn."  — 
"Amelia  Bibby,  to  sit  for  the  Genius  of 
Discovery  in  my  '  Columbus,'  at  10,  Wed- 
nesday."— "How  happy  is  the  blameless 
vestal's  lot!  Pope." — "Melpomene  Society's 
Conversazione,  8  o'clock,  Friday." — "  Order 
ginger-beer,  and  get  hair  cut." — "  Try  copal 
thinned  with  turpentine;  paint  next  sky 
with  linseed-oil,  and  don't  forget  that  ver- 
digris is  a  bad  color  to  stand." — "  I  consider 
Michael  Angelo  the  most  glorious  creature 
that  ever  lived.— V.  Blyth." 

The  most  striking  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  studio  were  two  large  easels  placed  at 
either  extremity  of  the  room;  each  sup- 
porting a  picture  of  considerable  size, 
covered  over  for  the  present  with  a  pair  of 
sheets  which  looked  wofully  in  want  of 
washing.  There  was  a  painting-stand  with 
quantities  of  shallow  little  drawers,  some 
too  full  to  open,  others  again  too  full  to 
shut :  there  was  a  moveable  platform  to  piW 
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sitters  on.  covered  with  red  cloth  much  dis- 
guised in  dust;  there  was  a  small  square 
table  of  new  deal,  and  a  large  round  table 
of  dilapidated  rosewood,  both  laden  with 
sketch-books,  portfolios,  dog's-eared  sheets 
of  drawing-paper,  tin-pots,  scattered  brushes, 
palette-knives,  rags  variously  defiled  by 
paint  and  oil,  pencils,  chalks,  port-crayons — 
the  whole  smelling  powerfully  at  all  points 
of  turpentine. 

Finally,  there  were  chairs  in  plenty,  no 
one  of  which,  however,  at  all  resembled 
the  other.  In  one  corner,  stood  a  mouldy 
antique  chair  with  a  high  back,  and  a  basin 
of  dirty  water  on  the  seat.  By  the  side  of 
the  fireplace  a  cheap  straw  chair  of  the 
beehive  pattern  was  tilted  over  against  a 
dining-room  chair,  with  a  horsehair  cushion. 
Before  the  largest  of  the  two  pictures,  and 
hard  by  a  portable  flight  of  steps,  stood  a 
rickety  office-stool.  On  the  platform  for 
sitters  a  modern  easy  chair,  with  the  cover 
in  tatters,  invited  all  models  to  picturesque 
repose.  Close  to  the  rosewood  table  was 
placed  a  rocking-chair,  and  between  the 
egs  of  the  deal  table  were  huddled  together 
d  camp-stool  and  a  hassock.  In  short,  every 
remarkable  variety  of  the  illustrious  family 
of  Seats  was  represented  in  one  corner  or 
another  of  Mr.  Blyth's  painting-room. 

All  the  surplus  small  articles  Avhich 
shelves,  tables,  and  chairs,  were  unable  to 
accommodate,  reposed  in  comfortable  con- 
fusion on  the  floor.  One  half  at  least  of  a 
pack  of  cards  seemed  to  be  scattered  about 
in  this  way.  A  shirt-collar,  three  gloves, 
a  boot,  a  shoe,  and  half  a  slipper;  a  silk 
stocking,  and  a  pair  of  worsted  muffetees  ; 
three  old  play-bills  rolled  into  a  ball :  a 
pencil-case,  a  paper-knife,  a  tooth  powder- 
box  without  a  lid,  and  a  superannuated 
black  beetle  trap  turned  bottom  upward, 
assisted  in  forming  part  of  the  heterogeneous 
jollection  of  rubbish  strewed  about  the 
studio  floor.  And  worse  than  all — as  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  painter  absolutely  en- 
joyed his  own  disorderly  habits — Mr.  Blyth 
had  jocosely  desecrated  his  art,  by  making 
it  imitate  litter  where,  in  all  conscience, 
there  was  real  litter  enough  already.  Just 
in  the  way  of  anybody  entering  the  room, 
he  had  painted,  on  the  bare  floor,  ey:act  rep- 
resentations of  a  new  quill  pen  and  a  very 
expensive  looking  sable  brush,  lying  all 
ready  to  be  trodden  upon  by  entering  feet. 
Fresh  visiters  constantly  attested  the  skil- 
fulness  of  these  imitations  by  involuntarily 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  illusive  pen  and 
brush  ;  Mr.  Blyth  always  enjoying  the  dis- 
comfiture and  astonishment  of  every  new 
victim,  as  thoroughly  as  if  the  practical 
joke  had  been  a  perfectly  new  one  on  each 
successive  occasion. 


Such  was  the  interior  condition  oT  the 
painting-room,  after  the  owner  had  inhabited 
it  for  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  months! 

The  church-clock  r  f  the  suburb  has  jus' 
struck  ten,  when  quick  light  steps  approach 
the  studio  door.  A  gentleman  enters — trips 
gayly  over  the  imitative  pen  and  brush — 
and,  walking  up  to  the  fire,  begins  to  warm 
his  back  at  it,  looking  aboui  him  rather  ab- 
sently, and  whistling  "Drops  of  Brandy" 
in  the  minor  key.  This  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Valentine  Blyth. 

He  looks  under  forty,  but  is  really  a  little 
over  fifty.  His  face  is  round  and  rosy,  and 
not  marked  by  a  single  wrinkle  in  any  pan 
of  it.  He  has  large  sparkling  black  eyes  ; 
wears  neither  Avhiskers,  beard,  nor  mus- 
tache ;  keeps  his  thick  r.urly  black  hair 
rather  too  closely  cut ;  and  has  a  briskly 
comical  kindness  of  expression  in  his 
face,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate 
for  the  first  time  without  smiling  at  him. 
He  is  tall  and  stout,  always  wears  very 
tight  trowsers,  and  genenally  keeps  his 
wristbands  turned  up  over  the  cuflTs  of  his 
coat.  All  his  movements  are  quick  and 
fidgety.  He  appears  to  walk  principally 
on  his  toes  ;  and  seems  always  on  the  pomt 
of  beginning  to  dance,  or  jump,  or  run, 
whenever  he  moves  about,  either  in  or  out 
of  doors.  When  he  speaks  he  has  au  odd 
habit  of  ducking  his  head  suddenly,  and 
looking  at  the  person  whom  he  addresses 
over  his  shoulder.  These,  and  other  little 
personal  peculiarities  of  a  like  nature,  all 
contribute  to  make  him  exactly  that  sort  of 
man  whom  everybody  shakes  hands  with, 
and  nobody  bows  to,  on  a  first  introduction. 

Men  instinctively  choose  him  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  joke,  girls  to  be  the  male  con- 
fidant of  all  flirtations  which  they  like  to 
talk  about)  children  to  be  their  petitioner 
for  the  pardon  cf  a  fault,  or  the  reward  of  a 
half-holyday.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  de- 
cidedly unpopular  among  that  large  class 
of  Englishmen,  whose  only  topics  of  con- 
versation are  public  nuisances  and  political 
abuses ;  for  he  resolutely  looks  at  everything 
on  the  bright  side,  and  can  not  even  be  made 
to  understand  the  diff'erence  between  a 
liberal  conservative  and  a  moderate  whig? 
Men  of  business  habits  think  him  a  fool : 
intellectual  women  with  independent  viewe 
cite  him  triumphantly  as  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  inferior  male  sex.  And,  in  truth, 
apart  from  his  art  (in  which  he  can  not  fairly 
be  said  to  excel)  he  certainly  would  appear 
to  have  no  particular  mission  in  life — except 
to  figure  in  poor  painters' subscription  lists; 
to  be  blessed  inveterately  by  street  beggars ; 
and  to  be  followed  home  at  night  by  every 
stray  dog  who  may  happen  to  meet  witL 
him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.    VALENTINE    ELYTII. 

Mr.  Blytii's  history,  though  ofFcniic: 
nothin?  very  extraordinary  as  a  whole,  is, 
nevertheless,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  rather 
a  remarkable  one. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  his  father,  nor 
his  motliiT.  nor  any  relation  of  theirs,  on 
either  side,  had  ever  practised  the  art  of 
painting,  or  had  ever  derived  any  special 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  j)ictures. 
ri)ey  were  all  respcctahle  commercial  peo- 
ple of  the  steady  fund-hc)l{liiiiT  old  school, 
who  lived  exclusively  within  their  own 
circle ;  and  had  never  so  much  as  spoken 
to  a  live  artist  ornuihor  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  live*.  Ihe  city-world  in  which 
Valentine's  hoyhood  was  passed,  was  as 
destitute  of  art  influences  of  any  kind  as  if 
it  had  heen  situated  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land ;  and  yet,  to  the  asionishmcnt  cif  every- 
hody,  the  lad  was  always  drawing  and 
nainiinp  in  his  own  rude  way,  at  every 
leisure  hour — was  always  loniring  to  get 
mto  the  academy  schools — and  was  always 
firm  in  his  determination  to  be  a  ]>ainter, 
whenever  his  future  prospects  were  talked 
over  round  the  family  fireside. 

Old  .Mr.  Blvth  was,  as  might  he  expected, 
seriously  disappointed  and  amazed  at  the 
fcirange  direction  taken  by  his  son's  inclina- 
tions. No  one  (including  Valentine  hira- 
i*elf)  could  ever  trace  them  back  to  any 
recognizable  source;  but  every  one  could 
observe  plainly  enough  that  they  grew  reso- 
lutely with  the  boy's  growth,  and  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  successfully  opposing  them 
bv  fair  means  of  any  kind.  Seeing  this,  the 
old  gentleman,  like  a  wise  man,  at  last 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  and,  giving 
way  to  his  son,  entered  him,  under  strong 
eommercial  protest,  as  a  student  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Here  Valentine  remained,  working  in- 
dustriously, until  his  twenty-first  birthday. 
On  that  occasion,  old  Mr.  Blyth  had  a  little 
serious  talk  with  him  about  his  prospects 
in  life.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation, 
the  young  man  was  informed  that  a  rich 
merchant  uncle  Avas  ready  to  take  him  into 
partnership  ;  and  that  his  father  was  equally 
ready  to  start  hira  in  business  with  his 
whole  share,  as  one  of  three  children,  in 
the  comfortable  inheritance  acquired  for  he 
family  by  the  bead  of  the  well-known  city 
nouse  (if  Blyth  and  Comjiany.  If  Valentine 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  his  for/une 
was  secured,  and  he  might  ride  in  his  car- 
nage before  he  was  thirty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  still  persisted  in  becoming  a 
painter,  nis  father,  being  convinced  that  the 
pursuit  of  art  offered  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  resources,  would  exceedingly  lament  the 
choice  he  had  made ;  but  wuulii  not  on  that 


account  absolutely  oppose  it ;  and  woulo 
never,  whatever  happened,  refer  to  it  dis- 
par.igingly  on  any  future  occasion. 

Jlaving  said  thus  much,  the  generous  old 
gentleman  added,  that  if  his  son  really  chose 
to  flinc:  away  a  fortune,  he  should  not  be 
pinched  for  means  to  carry  on  his  studies. 
The  interest  of  the  inheritance  to  come  tc 
him  on  his  father's  death  should  be  paid 
quarterly  to  him  during  his  father's  life- 
time: the  annual  indejiendence  thus  secured 
to  the  young  painter,  under  any  circum- 
stances, being  calculated  as  arncunting  to  a 
little  over  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Valen'ine  was  not  deficient  in  gratitude. 
He  thanked  his  father  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  took  a  day  to  consider  what  he 
should  do,  though  his  mind  was  quite  made 
up  about  his  choice  beforehand  ;  and  then, 
as  the  reader  has  anticipated,  persisted  in 
his  first  determination  ;  throwing  away  the 
present  certainty  of  becoming  a  wealthy 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  chance  of 
turning  out  a  great  painter. 

If  he  had  really  possessed  genius,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this  part  of  his  history,  so  far  ;  but,  having 
nothing  of  the  kind,  holding  not  the  smallest 
spark  of  the  great  creative  fire  in  his  whole 
mental  composition,  surely  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  and  unaccountable, 
something  very  discouraging  to  contem- 
plate, in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  resolutely 
determining,  in  spite  of  adverse  home  cir- 
cumstances and  strong  home  temptations, 
to  abandon  all  those  paths  in  life,  along 
which  he  might  have  walked  fairly  abreast 
with  his  fellows,  for  the  one  other  path  in 
which  he-was  predestined  by  Nature  to  be 
always  left  behind  by  the  way.  Do  the 
announcing  angels,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
whimper  of  greatness  to  great  spirits,  ever 
catch  the  infection  of  fallibility  from  their 
intercourse  with  mortals?  Do  the  voices 
which  said  truly  to  Shakspeare,  to  Raphael, 
and  to  Mozart,  in  their  youth-time,  "  You 
are  chosen  to  be  gods  in  this  world,"  ever 
speak  wrongly  to  souls  which  they  are  not 
ordained  to  approach  ?  It  may  be  so. 
There  are  men  enough  in  all  countries 
whose  lives  would  seem  to  prove  it — whose 
deaths  have  not  contradicted  it. 

But  even  to  victims  such  as  these,  sacri- 
ficed as  they  are  to  a  delusion  which  seems, 
on  first  sight,  to  be  the  most  fatal  offspring 
of  all  mortal  fallibilities,  there  are  pleasant 
resting-places  on  the  thorny  way,  and  flashes 
of  sunlight  now  and  then,  to  make  ihe 
cloudy  prospect  beautiful,  though  only  for 
a  little  while.  It  is  not  all  misfortune  and 
disapjiointment  to  the  man  who  is  mentally 
unworthy  of  a  great  intellectual  vocation, 
so  long  as  he  is  morally  worthy  of  it :  so 
long  as  he  can  pursue  it  honestly,  patiently, 
and  affectionately,  for  its  own  dear  sake 
Let  him  work,  though  ever  so  obscurelv 
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m  this  spirit  toward  his  labor  ;  and  he  shall 
find  ihe  labor  itself  its  own  exceedins:  great 
reward.  In  that  reward  lives  the  divine 
consolation,  ever  gentle  and  ever  true, 
which,  though  Fame  turn  her  back  on  him 
contemptuously,  and  Affluence  pass  over 
unpitying  to  the  other  side  of  the  way,  shall 
still  pour  oil  upon  all  wounds,  and  take  him 
quietly  and  tenderly  to  the  hard  journey's 
end.  To  this  one  exhaustless  solace,  which 
the  work,  no  matter  of  what  degree,  can 
yield  always  to  earnest  workers,  the  man 
Avho  has  succeeded,  and  the  man  who  has 
failed,  can  turn  alike,  as  to  a  common 
mother;  the  one,  for  refuge  from  envy, 
from  hatred,  from  misrepresentation,  from 
all  the  sorest  evils  which  even  the  thriving 
child  of  fame  is  heir  to ;  the  otJier,  from 
neglect,  from  disappointment,  from  ridicule, 
from  all  the  petty  tyrannies  which  the 
pining  bondman  of  obscurity  is  fated  to 
undergo. 

Thus  it  was  with  Valentine.  He  had 
sacrificed  a  fortune  to  his  art ;  and  his  art — 
in  the  world's  eye  at  least — had  given  to 
him  nothing  in  return.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
he  could  not  have  loved  it  more  dearly, 
worked  at  it  more  hopefully,  believed  in  it 
more  proudly  and  faithfully,  if  the  Royal 
Academy  had  chosen  him  for  president,  and 
the  queen  had  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  sword  and  said,  "Rise,  Sir  Valentine 
Blyth." 

lie  was  certainly  placed  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  poverty  by  his  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  ;  and  was  consequently  spared  all 
those  last,  bitterest  miseries,  which  might 
rfooner  or  later  have  overwhelmed  any  other 
man,  less  fortunately  circumstanced,  who 
occupied  his  humble  position  in  the  art. 
Kut  this  very  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
was  counterpoised  by  an  accompanying  dis- 
advantage which  hung  long  and  oppressively 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale.  Friends 
and  relatives  who  had  not  scrupled,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his  choice  of  a 
vocation,  to  call  it  in  question,  and  thereby 
to  commit  that  worst  and  most  universal  of 
all  human  impertinences,  which  consists  in 
telling  a  man  to  his  face,  by  the  plainest 
possible  inference,  that  others  are  better 
able  than  he  is  himself  to  judge  what  calling 
in  life  is  fittest  and  worthiest  for  him  ; 
friends  and  relatives  who  thus  upbraided 
Valentine  for  his  refusal  to  accept  the  part- 
nership in  his  uncle's  house,  affected,  on 
discovering  that  he  made  no  public  progress 
whatever  in  art,  to  believe  that  he  was 
RJmply  an  idle  fellow,  who  knew  that  his 
father's  liberality  placed  him  beyond  the 
necessity  of  working  for  his  bread  ;  and 
who  had  taken  up  the  pursuit  of  painting 
as  a  mere  amateur  amusement  to  occupy 
h.r.  leisure  hours  To  a  man  who  labored 
like  poor  Blyth,  with  the  steadiest  industry 
and  the  highest  aspirations,  such  whispered 


calumnies  as  these  were  all  mortifications 
tlie  most  cruel,  of  all  earthly  insults  the 
hardest  to  bear. 

Still  he  worked  on  patiently,  never  losing 
faith  or  hope,  because  he  never  lost  the  love 
of  Ills  art,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pursuing  it, 
irrespective  of  results  however  dishearten- 
ing. Like  most  other  men  of  his  slight 
intellectual  calibre,  the  works  he  produced 
were  various,  if  nothing  else.  He  tried  the 
florid  style,  and  the  severe  style  ;  he  was 
by  turns  devotional,  allegorical,  historical, 
sentimental,  humorous.  At  one  time,  he 
abandoned  figure-painting  altogether,  and 
took  to  landscape;  now  producing  conven- 
tional studies  from  nature — and  now,  again, 
revelling  in  poetical  compositions,  M-hicli 
might  have  hung  undetected  in  many  a 
collection  as  doubtful  specimens  of  Berghem, 
or  Claude. 

But  whatever  department  of  the  art  Val- 
entine tried  to  excel  in,  the  same  unhappy 
destiny  seemed  always  in  reserve  for  each 
completed  eflfort.  For  years  and  years,  his 
pictures  pleaded  hard  for  admission  at  the 
academy  doors  ;  and  were  invariably  (and 
not  unfairly,  it  must  be  confessed)  refused 
even  the  worst  places  on  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition  rooms.  Season  after  season  he 
still  bravely  struggled  on,  never  depressed, 
never  hopeless  while  he  was  before  his 
easel,  until  at  last  the  day  of  reward — how 
long  and  painfully  wrought  for — actually 
arrived.  A  small  picture  of  a  very  insig- 
nificant subject  —  being  only  a  kitchen 
"  interior,"  with  a  sleek  cat  on  a  dresser, 
stealing  milk  from  the  tea-tray  during  the 
servant's  absence— was  benevolently  mark- 
ed "doubtful"  by  the  hanging  committee; 
was  thereupon  kept  in  reserve,  in  case  it 
might  happen  to  fit  any  forgotten  place 
near  the  floor — did  fit  such  a  place — and 
was  really  hung  up,  as  Mr.  Blyth's  little 
unit  of  a  contribution  to  the  one  thousand 
and  odd  works  exhibited  to  the  public,  thai 
year,  by  the  Eoyal  Academy. 

But  Valentine's  triumph  did  not  end  here. 
His  picture  of  the  treacherous  cat  stealing 
the  household  milk — entitled,  by  way  of 
appealing  jocosely  to  the  strong  Protestant 
interest,  "  The  Jesuit  in  the  Family" — was 
really  sold  to  an  Art-Union  prize-holder. 
This  enlightened  patron  of  the  fine  arts 
was  a  publican.  He  had  drawn  ten  pounds 
out  of  the  great  lottery  ;  and  being  eco- 
nomically determined  to  have  the  largest 
work  he  could  buy  for  his  money,  went 
about  with  a  carpenter's  rule  in  his  hand, 
measuring  afl  the  ten-pound  pictures  for 
sale.  "  The,  Jesuit  in  the  Family"  was  a 
prodigious  bargain  in  this  point  of  view,  so 
the  Art-Union  Meca;nas  patronized  and 
purchased  it  accordingly. 

Once  furnished  wiih  a  ten-pound  note 
won  by  his  own  brush,  Valentine,  from 
that   time  forth   gayly  set  all  d  sparaging 
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opinion?  and  all  inipndonily-advising  friends 
at  defiance.  He  iiiduli::ed  in  the  most  ex- 
Iravajjant  anticipations  of  future  celebrity 
and  future  wcalih  ;  and  proved,  recklessly 
enough,  that  he  believed  as  firmly  a.s  any 
other  visionary  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  his 
own  imagination,  by  marrying,  and  setting 
up  quite  a  grand  establishment,  on  the 
strength  of  the  brilliant  success  which  tiad 
been  achieved  by  "  The  Jesuit  in  the  Fam- 
ily." 

He  had  been  for  some  lime  past  engaged 
to  the  lady,  who  had  now  become  Mrs. 
Valentme  Blyth.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  sisters,  who  ft)rm('d  part  of  ine  family  i 
of  a  poor  engraver,  and  who,  in  the  absence 
of  any  mere  money  qualifications,  were  all 
rich  alike  in  the  ownership  of  most  mag- 
nificent Christian  names.  Mrs.  Blyth  was 
called  Lavinia-Ada  :  and  hers  was  by  far 
the  humblest  name  to  be  found  among  the 
whole  sisterhood.  Valentine's  relations  all 
objected  strongly  to  this  match,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  bride's  property,  but  for 
another  and  a  very  serious  reason,  which 
events  soon  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded. 

Lavinia  had  suffered  long  and  severely, 
as  a  child,  from  a  bad  spinal  malady.  Con- 
stant attention,  and  sucli  medical  assistance 
as  her  father  could  afford  to  employ,  had,  it 
was  said,  successfully  combatid  the  dis- 
order :  and  the  girl  grew  uj),  prettier  than 
any  of  her  sisters,  and  apparently  almost  as 
strong  as  the  healthiest  of  them.  Old  Mr. 
BIytn,  however,  on  hearing  that  his  son  was 
now  just  as  determined  to  become  a  mar- 
ried man,  as  he  had  formerly  been  tc  be- 
come a  painter,  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
certain  inquiries  about  the  young  lady's 
constitution  :  and  addressed  them,  with 
characteristic  caution,  to  the  family  doctor, 
at  a  private  interview. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  The  doctor  was  suspi- 
ciously cartful  not  to  commit  himself:  he 
said  that  he  hoped  the  spine  was  no  longer 
in  danger  of  being  affected  :  but  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  express  himself 
as  feeling  quite  sure  about  it.  Having  re- 
peated these  discouraging  words  to  his  son, 
old  Mr.  Blyth  delicatelv  and  considerately, 
but  verv  plainlv,  asked  Valentine,  whether, 
after  what  he  liad  heard,  he  still  honestly 
thought  that  he  would  l>c  consulting  his 
own  happiness,  or  the  lady's  happiness 
either,  by  marrying  her  at  all  ?  or,  at  least, 
by  marrying  her  at  a  time  when  the  doctor 
could  not  venture  to  say,  that  the  poor  girl 
might  not  be  even  vet  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing an  invalid  for  life  ? 

V aleniine,  as  usual,  persisted  at  first  in 
looking  exclusively  at  the  briirht  side  of  the 
question  ;  and  made  light  of  the  doctor's 
anthority  accordingly.  But  being  pressed 
by  his  father  to  view  the  matter  in  its  wo'st, 


as  well  as  in  its  best  aspects,  he  answered 
resolutely  that,  whatever  happened,  he  was 
determined  to  perform  his  promise  to  La- 
vinia, at  the  time  which  they  had  already 
appointed  for  their  marriage. 

"  Lavvie  and  I  love  each  other  dearly,' 
said  Valentine  with  a  little  trembling  in  his 
voice,  but  with  perfect  firmness  of  manner, 
"  I  hope  in  God  that  what  you  seem  to 
fear  will  never  happen  ;  but  even  if  it 
should,  I  shall  never  repent  having  married 
her,  ibr  I  know  that  I  am  just  as  ready  to 
be  her  nurse  as  to  be  her  husband.  I  am 
willing  to  take  her  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
as  the  Prayer-Book  says.  In  my  home  she 
would  have  such  constant  attention  paid  to 
her  wants  and  comforts,  as  she  could  not 
have  at  her  father's,  with  his  large  family 
and  his  poverty,  poor  fellow  !  And  this  is 
reason  enough,  I  think,  for  my  marrying 
her,  even  if  the  Avorst  should  take  place. 
But  I  always  have  hoped  for  the  best,  as 
you  know,  father:  and  I  mean  to  go  on 
hoping  for  poor  Lavvie,  just  the  same  as 
ever !" 

What  could  old  Mr.  Blyth,  what  could 
any  man  of  heart  and  honor,  oppose  to  such 
an  answer  as  this?  Nothing.  The  mar- 
riage took  place;  and  Valentine's  father 
tried  hard,  and  not  altogether  vainly,  to 
feel  as  sanguine  about  future  results  aa 
Valentine  himself 

For  several  months — how  short  the  time 
seemed,  when  they  looked  back  on  it  in 
after-years  ! — the  happiness  of  the  painter 
and  his  wife  more  than  fulfilled  the  bright- 
est hopes  which  they  had  formed  as  lovers. 
As  for  the  doctor's  cautious  words,  they 
were  hardly  remembered  now ;  or,  if  re- 
called, were  recalled  only  to  be  laughed 
over.  But  the  time  of  tears,  and  bitter 
grief,  Avhich  had  been  appointed,  though 
thev  knew  it  not,  came  inexorably,  even 
while  they  were  still  lightly  jesting  at  all 
medical  authority  round  the  painter's  fire- 
side. Lavinia  caught  a  bad  cold.  The 
cold  turned  to  rheumatism,  to  fever,  then 
to  general  debility,  then  to  nervous  attacks 
— each  one  of  these  disorders,  being  really 
but  so  many  false  appearances,  under  which 
the  horrible  spinal  malady  was  treacheroub- 
ly  and  slowly  advancing  in  disguise. 

When  the  first  positive  symptoms  ap- 
peared, old  Mr.  Blyth  acted  with  all  his 
accustomed  generosity  toward  his  son. 
"My  purse  is  yours,  Valentine,"  said  he; 
"open  it  when  you  like;  and  let  Lavinia, 
while  there  is  a  chance  for  her,  have  the 
same  advice  and  the  same  remedies  as  if 
she  was  the  greatest  duchess  in  the  land." 
The  old  man's  affectionate  advice  was  af- 
fectionately followed.  The  most  renowned 
doctors  in  England  prescribed  for  Lavinia  : 
everything  that  science  and  incessant  atten- 
tion could  do,  was  done;  but  the  terrible 
disease  still  baffled  remedy  after  remedy 
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aivanciiig  surely  and  irresistibly,  until  at 
last  the  doctors  themselves  lost  all  hope. 
iSo  far  as  human  science  could  foretell 
events,  Mrs.  Elyth,  in  the  opinion  of  all  her 
meaical  advisers,  Avas  doomed  for  the  rest 
of  her  life  never  to  rise  again  from  the  bed 
on  which  she  lay  ;  except  perhaps  to  be 
sometimes  moved  to  the  sofa,  or,  in  the 
event  of  some  favorable  reaction,  to  be 
wheeled  about  occasionally  in  an  invalid 
cJiair. 

What  the  shock  of  this  intelligence  was, 
both  to  husband  and  wife,  no  one  ever 
knew  ;  they  nobly  kept  it  a  secret  even 
from  each  other.  Mrs.  Blyth  was  the  first 
to  recover  courage  and  calmness.  She 
begged,  as  an  especial  favor,  that  Valentine 
would  seek  consolation,  where  she  knew  he 
must  find  it  sooner  or  later,  by  going  back 
to  his  studio,  and  resuming  his  old  familiar 
labors,  which  had  been  suspended  from  the 
time  when  her  illness  had  originally  de- 
clared itself. 

On  the  first  day  when,  in  obedience  to 
her  wishes,  he  sat  before  his  picture  again 
— the  half-finished  picture  from  which  he 
had  been  separated  for  so  many  months — on 
that  first  day,  when  the  friendly  occupation 
of  his  life  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
strange  to  him  ;  when  his  brush  wandered 
idly  among  the  colors,  when  his  tears 
dropped  fast  on  the  palette  every  time  he 
looked  down  on  it,  when  he  tried  hard  to 
work  as  usual,  though  only  for  half  an  hour, 
only  on  simple  background  places  in  the 
composition  ;  and  still  the  brush  made  false 
touches,  and  still  the  tints  would  not  mingle 
as  they  should,  and  still  the  same  words, 
.  repeated  over  and  over  again,  would  burst 
froiii  his  lips  :  "  Oh,  poorLavvie  !  oh,  poor, 
dear,  dear  Lavvie  !" — even  then,  the  spirit 
of  that  beloved  art,  which  he  had  always 
followed  so  humbly  and  so  faithfully,  was 
true  to  its  divine  mission,  and  comforted 
and  upheld  him  at  the  last  bitterest  moment, 
when  he  laid  down  his  palette  in  despair. 

While  he  Avas  still  hiding  his  face  before 
the  very  picture  which  he  and  his  wife  had 
once  innocently  and  secretly  glorified  to- 
gether, in  those  happy  days  of  its  beginning 
that  were  never  to  come  again,  the  sudden 
thought  of  consolation  revived   his  heart, 
and  showed  him  how  he  might  adorn  all 
his  after-life  with  the  deathless  beauty  of  a 
pure  and  noble  purpose.     Thenceforth,  his 
vague  dreams  of  fame,  and  of  rich  men 
wranghng  with  each  other  for  the  posses- 
sion of  his  pictures,  took  the  second  place 
in  his  mind  ;  and,  in  their  stead,  sprang  up 
the  new  resolution  that  he  would  win  in- 
dependently, with  his  own  brush,  no  matter 
at  what  sacrifice  of  pride  and  ambition,  the 
means  of  surrounding  his  sick  wife  with  all 
those  luxuries  and   refinements  which  his 
own  litli"  ,ncome  did  not  enable  him  to  ob- 
tain, and  which  he  shrank  with  instinctive  I 


delicacy  from  accepting  as  presents  bestowed 
by  his  father's  generosity.  Here  was  the 
consoling  purpose  which  robbed  affliction  of 
half  its  bitterness  already,  and  bound  hini 
and  his  art  together  by  a  bond  more  sacred 
than  any  that  had  united  them  before.  In 
the  very  hour  when  this  thought  came  to 
him,  he  rose  without  a  pang  to  turn  the 
great  historical  composition,  irom  which  he 
has  once  hoped  so  much,  with  its  (lice  to 
the  wall,  and  set  himself  to  finish  an  unpre- 
tending little  "Study"  of  a  cottage  court- 
yard, which  he  Avas  certain  of  selling  to  a 
picture-dealing  friend.  The  first  approach 
to  happiness  Avhich  he  had  knoAvn  for  a 
long,  long  time  past,  Av-as  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  Avhen  he  Avent  up-stairs  to  sit 
with  Lavinia  ;  and,  keeping  secret  his  pur- 
pose of  the  morning,  made  the  sick  woman 
smile  in  spite  of  her  sufferings,  by  asking 
her  hoAv  she  should  like  to  have  her  room 
furnished,  if  she  were  the  lady  of  a  great 
lord,  instead  of  being  only  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Blyth. 

Then  came  the  happy  day  Avhen  the  se- 
cret was  revealed,  and  afierAvard  the  pleas- 
ant years  when  poor  Mrs.  BIyth's  most 
splendid  visions  of  aristocratic  luxury  Avere 
all  gradually  realized  through  her  husband's 
exertions  in  his  profession.  But  for  his 
wife's  influence,  Valentine  Avould  have  been 
in  danger  of  abandoning  high  art  and  clas- 
sical landscape  altogether,  for  cheap  por- 
trait-painting, cheap  copying,  and  cheap 
studies  of  still  life.  But  'Mrs.  Blyth,  bed- 
ridden as  she  was,  contrived  to  preserve 
all  her  old  influence  over  the  labors  of  the 
studio  ;  and  would  ask  for  nothing  new,  and 
receive  nothing  ncAv,  in  her  room,  except  on 
condition  that  her  husband  was  to  paint  at 
least  one  picture  of  high  art  every  year,  for 
the  sake  (as  she  proudly  said)  of  "  asserting 
his  intellect  and  his  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public."  Accordingly,  Mr.  BIyth's 
time  Avas  pretty  equally  divided  betAveen 
the  production  of  great  unsaleable  "compo- 
sitions," Avhich  were  ahvays  hung  near  the 
ceiling  in  the  Exhibition,  and  of  small 
marketable  commodities,  which  were  as 
invariably  hung  near  the  floor. 

Valentine's  average  earnings  from  his  art, 
though  humble  enough  in  amount,  amply 
sufficed  to  fulfil  the  affectionate  purpose  for 
Avhich,  to  the  last  farthing,  they  Avere  rig- 
orously  set    aside.      "  Lavvie's    DraAving- 
room"  (this  was  Mr.  BIyth's  name  for  his 
wife's    oedroom)    really  looked   as    bright 
and  beautiful  as  any  royal  chamber  in  the 
universe.     The  rarest  flowers,  the  prettiest 
gardens  under  glass,  boAvls  Avith  gold  and 
silver  fish  in  them,  a  small  aviary  of  birds, 
an  ^olian  harp  to  put  on  the  windoAA^-sill 
in  summer-time,  some  of  Valentine's  best 
drawings   from    the   old    masters,   prettily 
framed  proof-impressions  of  engravings  done 
by  Mrs.  BIyth's  father,  curtains  and  hang- 
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inps  of  the  tendercst  color  and  texMure,  in- 
laid tables,  and  delicatrh -carved  book- 
cases, were  amon;^  the  difTcrent  objects  of 
refinement  and  beauty  wliich,  in  the  course 
of  years,  Mr.  Hh  ih's  industry  bad  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  for  his  wife's  pleasure. 
No  one  but  himself  ever  knew  what  he  had 
sacrificed  in  laborinij  to  gain  these  things. 
The  heartless  people  whose  portraits  he  had 
painted,  and  whose  impertinences  he  had 
jiaiiently  submitted  to  :  the  stinjry  bargain- 
ers who  had  treated  him  like  a  low  trades- 
num  ;  the  dastardly  men  of  business  who 
had  di.-graced  their  order  by  taking  mear. 
advantage  of  his  simplicity;  how  hardly 
and  cruelly  such  insect  natures  of  this  world 
had  often  dealt  with  that  noble  heart !  how 
despicably  they  had  planted  their  small  gad- 
fly stings  in  the  great  soul  which  it  was 
never  permitted  to  them  to  subdue ! 

No  !  not  once  to  subdue,  not  once  to  tar- 
nish! All  petty  humiliations  were  forgot- 
ten in  one  loolc  at  "  Lavvie's  Drawing- 
room  ;"  all  stain  of  insolent  words  van- 
ished from  Valentine's  memory  in  the  at- 
mosphere ..'f  the  studio.  Never  was  a  more 
snperficia  judijment  })ronounced  than  when 
his  friends  said  that  he  had  thrown  away 
his  whole  life,  because  he  had  chosen  a  vo- 
cation in  which  he  could  win  no  public  suc- 
cess. Short-sighted  observers!  they  could 
look  at  the  subject  only  within  this  one  nar- 
row range  of  vision  ;  they  failed  altojjether 
to  see  what  his  choice  had  won  for  hini,  in 
place  of  that  success  which  they  worshipped 
as  if  it  comjjrised  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
merit  in  itself. 

The  lad's  earliest  instincts  had  indeed  led 
him  truly,  after  all.  The  art  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  was  the  only  earthly 
pursuit  that  could  harmonize  as  perfectly 
with  all  the  eccentricities  as  with  all  the 
praces  of  his  character,  that  could  mingle 
happily  with  every  joy,  tenderly  with  every 
grief  belonging  to  the  quiet,  simple,  and 
innocent  life,  which,  employ  him  anyhow, 
Jt  was  in  his  original  nature  to  lead.  But 
for  this  protecting  art,  under  what  prim  dis- 
guises, amid  what  foggy  social  climates  of 
class  conventionality,  would  the  worlds 
clerical,  legal,  mercantile,  military,  naval, 
cr  dandy,  have  exlinauishtd  this  man,  if 
any  one  of  them  had  caught  him  in  its 
snares  !  Where  would  then  have  been  his 
frolicsome  enthusiasm  that  nothing  could 
dispirit,  his  inveterate  oddities  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  which  made  all  his 
Iriends  lau^h  at  him  and  bless  him  in  the 
same  breath  :  his  affections,  so  manly  in 
their  firmness,  so  womanly  in  their  tender- 
ness, so  childlike  in  their  frank  fearless 
confidence,  that  dreaded  neither  ridicule  on 
the  one  side,  nor  deception  on  the  other? 
Where  and  how  would  all  these  character- 
istics have  vanished,  but  for  his  art — but  for 
Uie  abiding  spirit,  ever  present  to  preserve 


their  vital  warmth  against  the  outer  and 
earthy  cold  ?  The  wisest  of  Valentine's 
friends,  who  shook  their  heads  disparagingly 
whenever  his  name  was  mentioned,  were 
at  least  wise  enough  in  their  generation 
never  to  ask  themselves  such  embarrassing 
questions  as  these. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PAINTER    AND   HIS  PALATE. 

Whilk  we  have  neen  lookmg  over  hit 
past  life — now  past  for  many  years — Mr. 
BIylh  has  moved  away  from  the  studio  fire- 
place, and  is  about  to  begin  work  for  the  day. 

Still  Avhistling,  he  walks  toward  an 
earthen  pipkin  half-full  of  water,  placed  in 
one  corner  of  the  painting-room,  and  takes 
from  it  a  little  china  palette,  which  looks 
absurdly  small  as  a  ministering  agent  to  the 
progress  of  the  two  large  pictures  on  the 
high  and  sturdy  easels.  He  has  indolently 
left  on  this  palette  the  whole  of  yesterday's 
paint.  The  water,  however,  has  prevented 
it  from  hardening,  and  has  therefore  ren- 
dered it  easy  of  removal  by  the  palette- 
knife.  Looking  round  the  room  for  some 
waste  paper  to  wipe  off  the  brimstone-and- 
treacle-colored  compound' which  the  first 
sweep  of  his  blade  has  scraped  up,  Mr. 
Biyih's  eyes  happen  to  light  first  on  the 
painting-table,  and  on  four  or  five  notes 
which  lie  scattered  over  it. 

These,  he  thinks,  Avill  suit  his  purpose  ai 
well  as  anything  else,  so  he  takes  up  the 
notes,  but,  before  making  use  of  ihem.  reads  , 
their  conients  over  for  the  second  time — 
partly  by  way  of  caution,  partly  through  a 
dawdling  habit,  which  men  of  his  absent 
disposition  are  always  too  ready  to  contract. 
Three  of  these  letters  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  scrambling,  blotted  hand-writing. 
They  are  none  of  them  very  long,  and  are 
the  production  of  a  former  acquaintance  of 
the  reader's,  who  has  somewhat  altered  in 
height  and  personal  appearance  during  the 
course  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  Here  is 
the  first  of  the  notes  which  Valentine  i* 
now  reading: — 

"Dear  Blyth:  Jt's  all  over  with  mc 
The  governor  says  theatres  are  the  devil's 
houses,  and  I  must  be  home  by  eleven 
o'clock.  I'm  sure  I  never  did  any  thing 
wrong  at  a  theatre,  which  I  might  not  have 
done  just  the  same  anywhere  else  ;  unless 
lauirhins  over  a  good  play  is  one  of  the 
national  sinx  he's  always  lalkiiifj  about. 
But  I'll  be  banged  if  I  can  stand  it  much 
longer,  even  for  my  mother's  sake !  You 
are  my  only  friend.  I  shall  come  and  sec 
you  to-morrow,  so  mind  and  be  at  home, 
how  I  wish  I  was  an  artist  !     Yours  ever 

"  Z.  Thorpe,  ik.' 
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Shaking  his  head  and  smiling  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  IJlylh  finishes  this  letter — drops  a 
perfect  puddle  of  dirty  paint  and  turpentine 
:n  the  middle,  over  the  words  "  national 
sins,"  throws  the  paper  into  the  fire — and 
goes  on  to  note  number  two : — 

"  Dear  BIyth  :  [  couldn't  come  yester- 
day, because  of  another  row,  and  my  mother 
crying  about  it,  of  course.  You  remember 
the  old  row,  when  I  was  at  school,  about 
Teddy  Millichap  and  me  smoking  cigars, 
and  how  my  pocket-money  was  stopped, 
and  I  pawned  my  new  silver  watch,  and 
was  near  being  expelled  because  it  wasn't 
gentlemanlike  ?  Well,  this  is  just  the  same 
sort  of  row  over  again.  The  governor  said 
he  smelt  tobacco-smoke  at  morning  pray- 
ers. It  was  my  coat,  which  I  forgot  to  air 
at  the  fire  the  night  before  ;  and  he  found  it 
out,  and  said  he  wouldn't  have  me  smoke, 
because  it  led  to  dissipation,  and  I  told  him 
(which  is  true)  tnat  lots  of  parsons  smoked. 
There  was  such  a  row  !  I  wish  you  visited 
at  our  house,  and  could  come  and  say  a 
word  on  my  side ;  for  I  am  perfectly 
wretched,  and  have  had  all  my  cigars  taken 
away  from  me.     Yours  trulv, 

"  Z.  Thorpe,  jr." 

"  Catch  me  going  near  your  vinegar-cruet 
of  a  father.  Mister  Zack  !"  says  Valentine 
to  himself,  making  a  wry  face  while  he 
deposites  a  moist  lump  of  "  lamp-black," 
streaked  with  "lemon-yellow,"  upon  the 
fair  white  paper  of  the  se-cond  note — tos- 
eing  it  into  the  fire  afterward,  as  if  it  were 
viciously  burning  his  fingers  by  anticipa- 
tion. 

A  third  note  is  required  before  the  palette 
can  be  scraped  clean.  Mr.  Blyth  reads  the 
contents  rather  gravely  on  this  occasion ; 
rapidly  plastering  his  last  morsels  of  waste- 
paint  upon  the  paper  as  he  goes  on,  until 
at  length  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  thor- 
oughly peppered  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  ^ 

Zack's  third  letter  of  complaint  certainly 
promised  serious  domestic  tribulation  for 
the  ruling  power  at  Baregrove  square  : — 

"  Dear  Blyth  :  I  have  been  bullied  by 
my  father,  and  coaxed  by  my  mother;  and 
the  end  of  it  is,  that  I  have  given  in,  at 
least  for  the  present.  I  told  the  governor 
about  my  wanting  to  be  an  artist,  and  about 
your  saying  that  I  had  a  good  notion  of 
drawing,  and  an  eye  for  a  likeness;  but  I 
might  just  as  well  have  talked  to  one  of 
your  easels.  He  said  the  profession  was  a 
dangerous  one" — ("And  /  say  it  isn't," 
muttered  Mr.  Blyth  to  himself) — "and  led 
to  all  sorts  of  profligacy;"  ("It  doesn't  !" 
said  Valentine,  indignantly  sjfctting  the 
paper  with  Prussian  blue) — "  and  that  art- 
ists in  general  led  very  debauched  lives." 
("  That's  a  vile  lie  !"  cried  Mr.  Blyth,  pok- 
ing the  top  of  his  palette-knife  clean  through 
'.he    note    in    a   rage.)     "I  denied    it    all. 


of  course,  point-blank;"  ("Well  done, 
Zack  !")  "tind  was  savagely  rowed  fol 
my  pains."  ("  Never  mind  that,  you  spoke 
the  truth  !")  "  It  ended,  as  I  said  before, 
in  my  giving  in  on  mother's  account.  And 
here  I  have  been,  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
at  a  tea-broker's  office  in  the  city  in  conse- 
quence. The  governor  and  his  friends  say 
it's  a  good  opening  for  me,  and  talk  about 
the  respectability  of  commercial  pursuits. 
I  don't  want  to  be  respectable,  and  I  hate 
commercial  pursuits.  What  the  deuce  is 
the  good  of  forcing  me  into  a  merchant's 
office,  when  I  can't  say  my  multiplication 
table?  Ask  my  mother  about  that:  she'll 
tell  you  !  Only  fancy  me  going  round  tea* 
warehouses  in  filthy  Jewish  places  like  St. 
Mary-Axe,  to  take  samples,  with  a  blue  bag 
to  carry  them  about  in  ;  and  a  dirty  junior 
clerk  who  wears  Blucher  boots  and  cleans 
his  pen  in  his  hair,  to  teach  me  how  to  fold 
up  parcels  !  Isn't  it  enough  to  make  a  fel- 
low's blood  boil  to  think  of  it?  I  can't  go 
on,  and  I  won't  go  on  in  this  way  !  Mind 
you're  at  home  to-morrow  ;  I'm  coming  to 
speak  to  you  about  how  I'm  to  begin  learn- 
ing to  be  an  artist.  The  junior  clerk  is  go- 
ing to  do  all  my  sampling  work  for  me  in 
the  morning ;  and  we  are  to  meet  in  the 
afternoon,  after  I  have  come  away  from  you, 
at  a  chop-house  ;  and  then  go  back  to  the 
office  as  if  we  had  been  together  all  day, 
just  as  usual.  Don't  be  afraid  of  its  being 
discovered.  I  can  bribe  the  inky-haired 
little  devil  with  the  Bluchers  to  the  strict- 
est secresy,  by  treating  him  to  juicy  steaks 
and  treacly  porter.     Ever  yours, 

"  Z.  Thorpe,  jr. 

"  P.  S.  —  My  mind's  made  up  :  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  shall  bolt  from 
home." 

"Oh,  dear  me!  0  dear  !  dear  me!"  says 
Valentine,  mournfully  rubbing  his  palette 
clean  with  a  bit  of  rag.  "  What  will  it 
all  end  in,  I  wonder?  Old  Thorpe's  going 
just  the  way,  with  his  obstinate  severity, 
to  drive  Zack  to  something  desperate.  If 
my  own  dear,  kind  father  had  had  the 
management  of  him,  what  a  different  boy 
he  would  have  been  !  Coming  here  to-mor- 
row, he  says?"  continued  Mr.  Blyth,  taking 
up  a  tin  tube,  and  dreamily  squeezing  white 
paint  out  of  it,  which  dropped  slowly  on 
his  palette  in  little  worm-like  folds.  "  Com- 
ing to-morrow  !  He  never  dates  his  notes ; 
but  I  suppose,  as  this  one  came  last  night, 
he  means  to-day.  I  don't  know  how  to 
advise  him  for  the  best,  I'm  sure — he's  such 
a  queer,  flighty  fellow.  Confound  the  Van- 
dyck  brown  ;  I'm  always  losing  that  par- 
ticylar  color.     Where  can  it  have  got  to  !" 

Not  finding  the  Vandyck  brown,  Mr. 
BIylh  goes  on  to  the  next  available  pig- 
ment, which  he  can  extricate  from  the  dis- 
ordered interior  of  his  painting-box — then 
stops  again  to  hunt  for  another  lost  tube  of 
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color;  the  lop  of  which,  R-hen  he  finds  it, 
won't  come  off,  and  the  bottom  of  which 
hursts  ill  liis  hand,  k-tting  the  paint  out  on 
his  fingers  instead  of  his  palette.  Ilavinj;: 
repaired  this  disaster.  Valentine,  before 
proceedintj  further  with  his  proparaiiuns 
for  the  day's  work,  determines  to  refresh 
hinisdf  by  a  look  at  one  of  his  pictures. 
He  tlirows  the  sheet  off  the  smallest  of  the 
two.  and  discloses  a  classical  landscape. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  muses  wiio  [)reside 
over  classic  art — whether  it  be  ancient  or 
modern,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  poev- 
ry,  ])aintins:,  or  music — seems  to  be  to  pre- 
serve their  artificial  dijjnity  as  jCfuddesses, 
by  banl^hin:^  their  natural  charms  as  wo- 
men ;  to  live  even  with  their  professed 
admirers  on  the  most  stately  and  formal 
terms ;  and  to  keep  the  world  at  lar^je 
thorou<rlily  well  away  from  thein  by  im- 
provinir,  informinji,  and  attractinij  as  few 
people  as  possible  by  any  recognisablv  use- 
ful, truthful,  or  graceful  means.  When, 
for  example,  the  muse  who  presides  over 
the  chssic  drama,  condescends  to  appeal 
icily  to  us  from  afar  off,  and  writes  a  play, 
she  selects  a  suicide — say  Cato — for  hero. 
She  keeps  him  incessantly  engaged  in  talk- 
ing patriotism  and  philosophy  ;  represents 
him  as  always  moving  about  uncomfortably 
in  halls,  porticoes,  senate-houses,  and 
wjuares  ;  and  never  lets  us  hear  a  word  from 
bis  lips  of  any  of  the  universal  human  sub- 
jects which  the  poor  wretch  must  have 
talked  about,  when  he  ate  his  bit  of  clas- 
sical dinner,  when  he  dawdled  out  into  the 
forum  on  idle  days  to  hear  the  news,  or 
when  he  started  off  constitutionally  for  a 
brisk  Roman  walk. 

And,  again,  Avhen  the  classic  muse  re- 
i«olves  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  pastoral 
hilarity  of  primeval  times,  is  it  not  always 
her  principle  to  make  men  and  Avomen  as 
unlike  human  nature  as  possible?  Her 
happy  female  revellers  must  always  exhibit 
an  incredibly  ugly  straight  jjrofile  line  from 
the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose ;  and  inust  generally  be  made  to  ex- 
press ecstasy  by  hupping  on  one  leg — ap- 
parently in  a  hurricane,  judging  by  the 
frightful  manner  in  which  iheir  petticoats 
and  hair  a're  blown  about  them  on  these 
occasions.  And  as  for  the  jovial  male  com- 
panions of  the  ladies,  are  they  not  always 
monsters  Avith  tawny  red  skins,  mottled 
outrageously  with  lumps  of  knotty  muscle? 
Arc  they  not  continually  more  or  less  drunk  ? 
continually  more  or  less  beastly  and  ridicu- 
lous in  their  antics?  Must  we  believe  such 
representations  to  be  poetically  suggestive 
of  life  among  the  simple  inhabitants  of  a 
voung  world  ?  Of  course  we  must:  for  it 
is  the  classic  muse  who  has  done  them ! 

Or,  lastly,  when  this  same  classic  muse 
appeals  to  our  ears,  and  writes  a  symphony, 
nrhut  immense  pains  she  takes  in  that,  as 


in  other  things,  to  avoid  being  popular!) 
and  immediately  pleasing!  Shi  combines' 
all  her  instruments  in  a  general  conspiracy 
against  one  weakly  little  atom  of  a  tune 
(irequenth  not  her  own  property),  which 
is  always  Irving  to  make  itself  heard, 
and  always  being  bellowed  down  sternly 
lor  its  pains;  until,  at  last,  assailed  by 
screeching  fiddles,  shouting  horns,  grunting 
double  basses,  and  treacherously-mellifluous 
llules,  it  expires,  faintly  piping,  in  a  storm 
of  furious  fugue,  after  a  gallant  l)Ut  vain 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  lasted  for 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

NoAv,  in  regard  to  the  landscape  develop- 
ment of  classic  art,  if  Mr.  lilyth  bad  done 
nothing  else,  he  had  at  least  achieved  the 
great  end  of  reminding  nobody  of  anything 
simple,  familiar,  or  pleasing  to  them  in 
nature.  In  the  foreground  Avere  the  three 
lanky  ruined  columns,  the  dancing  Bac- 
chautes,  the  musing  philosopher,  the  ma- 
hogany-colored vegetation,  and  the  bosky 
and  branchless  trees,  with  Avhich  Ave  have 
all  been  familiar,  from  our  youth  upAAard, 
"classical  compositions."  DoAvn  the  mid- 
dle of  the  scene  ran  that  wonderful  river. 
Aviiich  is  ahvays  rippling  with  the  same  reg- 
ular Avaves ;  and  always  bearing  onward 
the  same  capsizable  galleys,  with  the  same 
vermilion  and  blue  revellers  striking  lyres 
on  the  deck.  On  the  bank  Avherc  there  Avas 
most  room  for  it,  appeared  our  old,  old 
friend,  the  architectural  city,  Avhich  nobod/ 
could  possibly  live  in ;  and  Avhich  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  temples,  toAvers,  mon- 
uments, flights  of  steps,  and  bewildering 
roAvs  of  pillars.  In  the  distance,  our  favor- 
ite blue  motintains  were  as  blue  and  as 
peaky  as  ever,  on  Valentine's  canA'ass ;  and 
our  generally-approved  pale  yellow  sun  Avas 
stili  disfigured  by  the  same  attack  of  aerial 
jaundice,  from  which  he  has  suQ'<,red  ever 
since  classical  compositions  firit  forbade 
him  to  take  refuge  froj^i  the  sijjht  behind  a 
friendly  cloud. 

Before  this  picture,  Avhich  ii  very  nearly 
finished,  Mr.  Blyth  stands  rapt  in  approving 
contemplation  ;  noAv  dropping  his  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other; 
noAv  retreating  backAvard  to  take  in  tht 
general  effect ;  noAv  advancing  again,  and 
isolating  bit  after  bit  of  the  scene,  by  hold- 
ing tAvo  of  his  fingers  before  other  bits,  s<i 
as  to  enjoy  it  successively  in  separate  parts. 
He  has  put  tAvo  fingers  over  the  philosopher, 
to  see  how  the  Bacchantes  look  Avithout  him, 
when  a  shrill  and  impatient  mewing,  out- 
side the  studio  door,  attracts  his  attention. 

"Bless  my  soul !"  says  Valentine  (whc 
has  an  invWerate  habit  of  talking  to  him 
self),  "there's  'Snooks'  Avanting  to  come 
in!  She  was  only  confined  last  night.  I 
Avonder  what  the  servants  Avill  say  to  hei 
gettinc  back  into  the  painting-room  al 
ready  ?" 
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Mr.  Blyth  opens  the  door  while  he  is 
speaking;  and  a  small  black  cat,  with 
white  toes,  a  melancholy-looking  white 
muzzle,  and  a  kitten  in  her  mouth,  enters 
methodically— walks  straight  up  to  the  fire- 
place— deposites  her  kitten  on  the  rug— and, 
lying  down  beside  it,  instantly  begins  to 
purr  as  loud  as  she  possibly  can. 

"Why,  you  little  wretch!"  says  Mr. 
Blyth,  poking  "Snooks"  gently  behind  the 
ear  with  the  padded  end  of  that  light  cane 
which  artists  rest  against  their  pictures  to 
steady  the  hand  while  painting,  and  which 
is  technically  termed  a  mahl-stick. — "Why 
you  little  wretch  !  when  are  you  going  to 
leave  off  kittening?  Let  me  see:  you're 
not  a  very  old  cat  yet;  you've  have  six  lit- 
ters of  four  at  a  time  (lour  times  six  are 
twenty-four)  and  five  litters  of  three  at  a 
time.  Three  times  five's  fifteen,  and  ten's 
twenty-five,  and  four — no,  and  ten — or, 
stop,  two  tens,  twenty ;  and  four — no,  fif- 
teen— well,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  forty  ; 
of  course  it  must  be  forty,  though  I  can't 
exactly  make  it  out.  Oh  Snooks  !  Snooks  ! 
you  would  have  been  the  mother  of  a  fam- 
ily of  forty  children,  by  this  time,  if  we 
hadn't  taken  to  drowning  them  !" 

Puss,  thus  apostrophized,  rolls  luxurious- 
ly over  on  her  back  ;  elevates  her  four  white 
toes  in  the  air;  and  looks  up,  indolently 
impudent,  with  half-closed  green  eyes,  at 
Mr.  Blyth.  No  account  of  that  gentleman's 
household  could  possibly  pretend  to  be  com- 
plete, if  it  did  not  include  the  cat.  She 
was  literally  a  member  of  the  family.  She 
lived  Avith  them,  ate  with  them,  followed 
them  about  the  house  like  a  dog,  performed 
all  sorts  of  tricks  under  Mr.  Blyth's  direc- 
tion, and  was  on  perfectly  friendly  terms 
with  the  whole' circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
She  had  been  first  derisively  called  "Snooks". 
by  Mr.  Zachary  Thorpe,  junior,  which  des- 
ignation had  been  immediately  adopted  by 
Valentine,  Avho  said  he  highly  approved  of 
a  short,  familiar  English  name,  for  a  small, 
familiar  English  animal.  Mrs.  Blyth,  in- 
heriting her  father's  fondness  for  fine  names, 
suggested  that  the  cat  had  better  be  called 
"  Zerlina,"  but  was  outvoted  by  everybody, 
and  puss  became  the  comic  "  Snooks,"  in- 
stead of  the  sentimental  "  Zerlina,"  of  the 
family,  from  that  moment. 

After  playing  with  the  cat  for  a  minute 
or  two  longer,  Valentine  resumes  the  busi- 
ness of  preparing  his  palette. 

As  the  bee  comes  and  goes  irregularly 
from  flower  to  flower  ;  as  the  butterfly  flut- 
ters in  a  zig-zag  course  from  one  sunny^ 
place  on  the  garden  wall  to  another  ;  or,  as 
an  old  woman  runs  from  wrong  omnibus  to 
wrong  omnibus,  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
before  she  can  discover  the  right  one ;  as  a 
countryman  blunders  up  one  street,  and 
down  another,  before  he  can  find  the  way 
to  his  place  of  destination  in  London  •   so 


does  Mr.  Blyth  now  come  and  go,  flutter, 
run,  and  blunder,  in  a  mighty  hurry  about 
his  studio,  in  search  of  missing  colors  whic'i 
ought  to  be  in  his  painting-box,  but  which 
are  not  to  be  found  there.  While  he  is  stili 
hunting  through  the  room  for  the  Vandyck 
brown,  his  legs  come  into  collision  with  a 
large  drawing-board,  which,  like  everything 
else,  is  put  in  the  wrong  place. 

"  Oh,  my  shins!"  cries  Valentine,  gently 
rubbing  the  affected  parts.     "  Oh,  my  Van- 
dyck brown !    where  on  earth  can  it  be  ? 
Stop  a  minute,  though !     I  declare  I  forgo 
about  the  Venus." 

The  drawing-board,  on  which  there  is 
blank  sheet  of  paper  stretched,  seems  t 
have  reminded  Mr.  Blyth  of  some  duty  con 
nected  with  it.     He  places  it  against  two 
chairs,  in  a  good  light ;   then  mOves  the 
portable  steps  up  to  one  of  the  shelves  with 
the  casts  on  it,  and  removes  the  Venus  de 
Medici  from  under  the  eyes  of  Doctor  John- 
son; knocking  down,  the  moment  he  lifts 
her  away,  a  lump  of  putty,  a  ball  of  string, 
and  a  number  of  old  brushes.     He  then  car- 
ries Venus's  head  and  shoulders  to  the  office 
stool,  which  he  had  previously  moved  oppo- 
site the  two  chairs  and  the  drawing-board. 
Having  completed  these  preparations,  and 
reviewed  them  critically  with  his  head  a- 
little  on  one  side,  he  goes  back  to  the  paint- 
ing-box, and  is  just  searching  again  among 
the   tubes  of  color,  when  the  door  of  the 
studio  opens,  and  a  young  lady  enters. 

She  is  dressed  in  very  pretty,  simple, 
quaker-like  attire.  Her  gown  is  of  a  light- 
gray  color,  covered  by  a  neat  little  black 
apron  in  front,  and  fastening  round  the 
throat  over  a  frill  collar.  The  sleeves  of 
this  dress  are  worn  tight  to  the  arm,  and 
are  terminated  at  the  wrists  by  quaint-look- 
ing cuffs  of  antique  lace,  the  only  ornamental 
morsels  of  costume  Avhich  she  has  on.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  how  deliciously 
soft,  bright,  fresh,  pure,  and  delicate  this 
young  lady  is,  merely  as  an  object  to  look  at, 
contrasted  with  the  dingy  disorder  of  the 
studio -sphere  through  which  she  now 
moves.  The  keenott  observers,  beholding 
her  as  she  at  present  appears,  would  detec 
nothing  in  her  face  or  figure,  her  manner 
or  her  costume,  in  the  slightest  degree  sug 
gestive  of  impenetrable  mystery,  or  incu- 
rable misfortune.  And  yet,  she'  happens  to 
be  the  very  person  at  whom  prying  glances 
are  directed,  whenever  she  walks  out  ; 
whose  very  existence  is  referred  to  by  the 
neighbors  with  an  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  shrugs,  sighs,  and  lamenting  looks  ; 
and  whose  "case"  is  always  compassion- 
ately designed  as  "a  sad  case,"  whenever 
it  is  brought  forward — which  is  prett)^  often 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  at  dinner- 
tables  and  tea-tables  in  <he  new  suburb. 

Socially,  we  may  be  all  easily  divided  into 
two  classes  in  this  world— at  Icisl  in  the  civ« 
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ili/cd  part  of  it.  If  we  arc  not  the  people 
whom  others  talk  about,  then  we  are  sure 
to  be  the  people  who  talk  about  others. 

The  voung  lady  who  iiad  just  entered 
Mr.  1^>1\  th's  j)ainiine:-room,  belonged  to  the 
furnier  order  nf  human  bein£;s. 

She  was  fated  to  be  used  as  a  constant 
subject  of  conversation  oy  her  fellow-crea- 
tures. Even  her  face  alone — simply  ^5  a 
face — could  not  escape  jjerpetual  discussion  ; 
and  that,  too,  anion?  Valen'ine  s  friends, 
who  all  knew  her  well,  and  loved  her  dear- 
iv  !  It  was  the  oddest  thing  in  t|;e  world, 
but  no  one  of  them  could  ever  agree  with 
another  (except  on  one  point,  to  be  presently 
mentioned),  as  to  which  of  her  personal  at- 
tractions ought  to  be  first  selected  for  ap- 
proval, or  quoted  as  particularly  asserting 
her  claims  to  the  admiration  of  all  worship- 
pers of  beauty. 

To  take  three  or  four  instances  of  this. 
There  was  Mr,  Gimble,  the  civil,  hearty 
little  picture-dealer,  and  a  very  good  friend 
in  every  way  to  Valentine:  there  was  Mr. 
Gimble,  who  stoutly  declared  that  her  prin- 
cipal charm  was  in  her  complexion,  her 
fair,  clear,  wonderful  complexion,  Avhich  he 
would  respectfully  defy  any  artist  alive  to 
paint,  let  him  try  ever  so  hard,  or  be  ever 
•so  great  a  man.  Tlien  came  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Bramblcdown,  the  frolicsome 
old  aristocrat,  who  was  generally  believed 
to  be  "  a  little  cracked  ;"  who  haunted  Mr. 
Blyth's  studio,  after  having  once  given  him 
an  order  to  paint  her  cockatoo,  her  rare 
China  tea-service,  and  her  favorite  muff,  all 
in  one  group:  and  who  differed  entirely 
from  the  little  picture-dealer.  "Fiddle-de- 
dee  !"  cried  her  ladyshi^i,  scornfully,  on 
hearing  Mr.  Gimble's  opinion  quoted  one 
day.  "  The  man  may  know  something 
about  pictures,  but  he's  evidently  a  perfect 
ass  about  women.  Her  complexion,  in- 
deed !  I  could  make  as  good  a  complexion 
for  myself  (we  old  women  are  painters  too, 
in  our  way,  Blyth).  Don't  tell  me  about 
her  complexion — it's  her  eyes  I  her  incom- 
parable blue  eyes,  which  would  have  driven 
the  young  men  of  mtj  time  mad — mad,  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  !  Not  a  gentle- 
man, sir,  in  my  youthful  days — and  they 
iccre  gentlemen  then — but  would  have  been 
too  happy  to  run  away  with  her  for  her 
eyes  alone  ;  and  what's  more,  to  have  shot 
any  man  who  said  as  much  as  '  Stop  him  !' 
Complexion,  indeed,  Mr.  Gimble  !  I'll 
complexion  you,  next  time  I  find  my  way 
into  your  picture-gallery  I  Take  a  pinch 
of  snufl',  Blyth  :  and  never  repeat  nonsense 
in  my  hearing  again." 

'i  here  was  Mr.  Bullivant,  the  enthusiastic 
/oung  sculptor,  with  the  mangy  fi(jw  of 
flaxen  hair,  and  the  plump,  waxy  face  ;  who 
wrote  poetry,  and  showed,  by  various  son- 
nets, that  he  again  dillVred  completely  about 
the  young  lady  from  the  Dowager  Countess 


(if  Brainbledown  and  Mr.  Gimble.  Thu 
gentleman  sang  melodiously,  on  paper — 
using,  by  the  way,  a  professional  epithet — 
about  her  "  chiselled  mouth," 

"  Wliich  broathcd  of  rapture  and  the  balmy  Sijuth." 

He  expatiated  on 

"  Ftcr  lips  sw*=rt  smiling  at  her  dimpled  ctiin, 
Wbosu  wealth  of  liisses  guda  might  long  to  win — " 

and  much  more  to  the  same  maudlin  effect. 
In  plain  prose,  the  ardent  Bullivant  was  all 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  young  lady's  face, 
and  actually  worried  her,  and  Mr.  Blyth, 
and  everybody  in  the  house,  until  lie  got 
leave  to  take  a  cast  of  it. 

Lastly,  there  was  Mrs.  Blyth's  father  ;  a 
meek,  modest,  and  aged  man,  with  a  con- 
tinual cold  in  the  head  ;  who  lived  on  mar- 
vellously to  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
existence — as  very  poor  men,  with  very 
large  families,  who  Avould  be  much  better 
out  of  this  world  than  in  it,  very  often  do. 
There  was  this  low-speaking,  mildly-infirm, 
and  perpetually-snuffling  engraver,  who, 
having  once  ventured  to  say  in  public  that 
the  young  lady  was  "  indeed  a  most  charm- 
ing person,"  remarked,  on  being  asked  to 
state  what  he  most  admired  in  her,  that  he 
thought  it  was  her  hair,  "  which  was  of 
such  a  nice  lightish-brown  color  ;  and,  per- 
haps, besides  that  it  might  be  the  pleasant 
way  in  which  she  carried  her  head  ;  and, 
indeed,  having  got  so  far,  possibly  he  might 
be  allowed  to  go  lower,  and  refer  to  the 
shape  of  her  shoulders,  into  the  bargain.  But 
his  opinion  (here  he  blushed  crimson)  was 
quite  good  for  nothing  in  tasty  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  ought,  of  course,  to  be  apol- 
ogized for  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered."  In 
speaking  thus  of  his  opinion,  the  worthy 
engraver  certainly  depreciated  himself  most 
unjustly :  for,  if  the  father  of  eight  daugh- 
ters can  not  succeed  in  learning  (philopro- 
gcnitively  speaking)  how  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  women,  what  man  can  ? 

However,  there  was  one  point  on  which 
Mr.  Gimble,  Lady  Brambledown,  Mr.  Bul- 
livant, Mrs.  Blyih's  father,  and  hosts  of 
friends  besides,  were  all  agreed  without  on» 
discordant  exception. 

They  unanimously  asserted  that  the 
young  lady's  face  was  the  nearest  living 
approach  they  had  ever  seen  to  that  im 
mortal  "  INIadonna"  face,  which  has  for  cvei 
associated  the  idea  of  beauty  with  tnf 
name  of  Rai'hael.  The  resemblance  struck 
everybody  alike,  even  those  who  were  bul 
slightly  conversant  Avith  pictures,  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  her.  Taken  in  deiail,  hei 
features  might  be  easily  found  fault  with 
Her  eyes  might  be  pronounced  loo  large 
her  mouth  too  small,  her  nose  not  Greciae 
enough  for  some  people's  tastes.  But  ih« 
general  effect  of  ihese  feaiures,  the  shap« 
of  her  head  and  face,  and  especially  her  ha 
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bitual  expression,  reminded  all  beholders  at 
once  and  irresistibly  of  the  image  of  soft- 
ness, purity,  and  feminine  gentleness,  which 
has  been  engraven  for  ever  on  so  many 
memories  by  the  "Madonnas"  of  Raphael. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary resemblance,  that  her  own  English 
name  of  Mary  had  been,  from  the  first, 
altered  and  Italianized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blyth,  and  by  all  intimate  friends,  into 
•'  Madonna."  One  or  two  extremely  strict 
and  extremely  imbecile  people,  captiously 
objected  to  any  such  familiar  application  of 
this  name,  as  being  open,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, to  an  imputation  of  irreverence.  Mr. 
Blyth  was  not  generally  very  quick  at  an 
answer  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  three 
answers  ready  before  the  objections  were 
quite  out  of  the  objector's  mouths. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  that  he  and  his 
friends  used  the  name  only  in  an  artist- 
sense,  and  only  with  reference  to  Raphael's 
pictures.  In  the  next  place,  he  produced 
an  Italian  dictionary,  and  showed  that 
•'Madonna"  had  a  second  meaning  in  the 
language,  signifying  simply  and  literally, 
"  My  lady."  And,  in  conclusion,  he  proved 
historically,  that  "  Madonna"  had  been 
used  in  the  old  times  as  a  prefix  to  the 
names  of  Italian  women  ;  quoting,  for  ex- 
ample, "  MadonnaPia,"  whom  he  happened 
to  remember  just  at  that  moment,  from  hav- 
ing once  painted  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
scenes  in  her  terrible  story.  These  state- 
ments completely  overthi:;pw  all  objections; 
and  the  young  lady  was  accordingly  much 
better  known  in  the  painter's  house  as 
"  Madonna"  than  as  "  Mary." 

On  now  entering  the  studio,  she  walked 
up  to  Valentine,  laid  a  hand  lightly  on  each 
of  his  shoulders,  and  so  lifted  herself  to  him 
to  be  kissed  on  the  forehead.  Then  she 
looked  down  on  his  palette,  and,  observing 
that  some  colors  were  still  missing  from  it, 
began  to  search  for  them  directly  in  the 
painting-box.  She  found  the  lost  Vandyck 
brown  in  a  moment ;  and  held  it  up  before 
Mr.  Blyth  with  a  pretty,  arch  look  of  in- 
quiry and  triumph.  He  nodded,  smiled, 
and  held  out  his  palette  for  her  to  put  the 
color  on  it  herself.  Having  done  this  very 
neatly  and  delicately,  she  next  turned  to- 
ward the  cat  and  kitten,  with  a  merry  look 
of  astonishment  in  her  soft,  clear  eyes. 

"  Snooks"  had  her  favorites  in  the  house, 
and  always  expressed  her  excessive  attach- 
ment to  Madonna  by  uttering,  Avhenever 
the  young  lady  touched  her,  an  oddly-toned 
low  cry — a  sort  of  quick,  prolonged  purr, 
which  never  greeted  any  other  member  of 
the  family.  Valentine  had  often  tried  to 
deceive  the  cat  in  the  dark,  and  make  her 
distinguish  other  people  as  she  distinguished 
Madonna,  but  it  was  useless.  "  Snooks" 
was  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  only  ut- 
tered her  peculiar  cry — as  she  was  uttering 


it  now  on  the  stucio-rug — undti  the  cares- 
sing touch  of  one  light  and  ever-welcome 
hand. 

Having  left  the  cat  to  her  repose,  Ma- 
donna, looking  round  the  room,  immediately 
observed  the  cast  on  the  ofHce-stool ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Blyth,  who  saw  tht 
direction  taken  by  her  eyes,  handed  to  her  f» 
port-crayon  with  some  black  chalk,  which 
he  had  been  carefully  cutting  to  a  point  for 
the  last  minute  or  two.  She  took  it  wiih  a 
little  mock  courtesy,  pouting  her  lip  slight- 
ly, as  if  drawing  the  Venus  was  work  not 
much  to  her  taste — then  smiled,  when  she 
saw  Valentine  solemnly  shaking  his  head, 
and  frowning  comically  at  her — then  went 
away  at  once  to  the  drawing-board,  and  sat 
down  opposite  Venus,  in  which  position  she 
offered  as  decided  a  living  contradiction  as 
ever  was  seen  to  the  assertion  of  the  clas- 
sical idea  of  beauty,  as  expressed  in  the  cast 
that  she  was  now  ^bout  to  copy. 

Mr.  Blyth,  on  his  side,  set  to  work  at  last 
on  the  landscape ;  painting  upon  the  bac- 
chanalian nymphs,  who  sadly  wanted  a  lit- 
tle brightening  up — or,  as  he  would  have 
technically  expressed  it,  a  little  "fetching 
out."  While  the  painter  and  the  young 
lady  are  industriously  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  studio,  there  is  leisure  to  re- 
mark on  one  rather  perplexing  characteris- 
tic of  their  intercourse,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded  on  this  particular  winter's  morn- 
ing. 

Ever  since  Madonna  has  been  in  the 
room,  not  one  word  has  she  spoken  to  Val- 
entine ;  and  not  one  word  has  Valentine 
(who  can  talk  glibly  enough  to  himself) 
spoken  to  her.  He  never  said  "  Good  morn- 
ing" when  he  kissed  her  ;  or,  "  Thank  you 
for  finding  the  Vandyck  brown  ;"  or,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  Snook's  new  kitten  ?"  or,  "  I 
have  set  the  Venus,  my  dear,  for  your  draw- 
ing lesson  to-day."  And  she,  woman  a? 
she  is,  has  actually  not  asked  him  a  single 
question !  has  even  not  said  "  poor  pussy  !' 
when  she  was  fondling  the  cat  on  the  rug. 
What  can  this  absolute  and  remarkable  si- 
lence mean,  between  two  people  who  look 
as  affectionately  and  pleasantly  on  each 
other  as  these  two  look,  every  time  theii 
eyes  meet  ? 

Why  have  they  not  once  spoken  together 
from  the  time  when  she  opened  the  studio- 
door? 

Is  this  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  paint- 
er's fireside  ? 

Who  is  Madonna  ? 

What  is  her  real  name  besides  Mary? 

Is  it  Mary  Blyth  ? 

Some  years  ago  a  curious  adventure  hap- 
pened to  Valentine  in  the  circus  of  an  itine- 
rant equestrian  company  ;  and  a  very  strange 
story  was  related  to  him  by  the  wifj  of  an 
ordinary  stage-tumbler  or  clown. 
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But  ■who  is  Madonna  ?  And  wlierofnre 
the  absolute  silence  beiweea  her  and  Mr. 
Elvth? 

*rhe  answer  to  these  questions  is  only  to 
De  found  in  the  adventure,  in  the  story,  and 
in  the  result  which  they  brought  about. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    ADVENTURE. 


In  the  autumn  of  1S38,  Mrs.  Blyth's 
Tialady  had  for  some  time  past  assumed  the 
inal  and  permanent  form,  from  which  it 
never  afterward  varied.  She  now  suffered 
lilt.e  actual  pain,  except  when  siic  quilted 
a  recumbent  posture.  But  the  general 
weakness  and  disorganization  produced  by 
almost  exclusive  confinement  to  one  posi- 
tion, had,  even  at  this  early  period,  begun 
♦.o  work  sad  changes  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance. She  suffered  that  mortifying  misfor- 
tune, however,  just  as  bravely  and  resign- 
edly as  she  had  suffered  the  first  ffreat  ca- 
lamity of  her  incurable  disorder.  Valentine 
never  showed  that  he  thought  her  altered  ; 
Valentine's  kindness  was  just  as  affection- 
ate, as  spontaneous,  and  as  constant,  as  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  happier  days  of  their 
marriage.  So  encouraged,  Lavinia  had  the 
heart  to  bear  all  btirdens  patiently ;  and 
could  find  sources  of  happiness  for  herself, 
where  others  could  discover  nothing  but 
causes  for  grief. 

The  room  she  inhabited  was  already, 
through  Valentine's  self-denying  industry, 
better  furnished  than  any  other  room  in  the 
house  ;  but  was  far  from  presenting  the 
same  appearance  of  refined  luxury  and  taste- 
ful completeness,  to  which  it  attained  grad- 
ually in  the  course  of  after  years. 

The  charming  little  ma|ile-wood  and 
ivory  bookcase,  with  the  prettily-bound  vol- 
umes ranged  in  such  briglit  regularity  along 
its  shelves,  was  there  certainly  as  early 
as  the  autumn  of  1838.  It  would  not, 
though,  at  that  time,  have  formed  part  of 
the  furniture  of  Mrs.  Blvth's  room,  but  for 
a  chance  piece  of  irood  fortune,  which  her 
usband  was  doubiful  about  accepting  when 
it  first  came  to  him.  lie  had,  it  is  true, 
often  been  to  look  at  the  bookcase  in  the  up- 
holsterer's show-room,  but  was  almost  re- 
signed to  A'iew  it  as  a  forbidden  treasure, 
far  beyond  any  means  c;f  acquisition  then  at 
his  dispo':al,  unless  indeed  he  availed  him- 
self of  a  certain  profe^sioiiil  invitation  to 
the  country  which  he  had  just  received,  and 
which,  on  his  wife's  account,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  accept. 

Upon  renewed  consideration,  however, 
the  thought  of  his  future  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, if  he  could  see  the  charming  little 
bookcase  in  Lavinia's  room,  al  last  supplied 


him  with  a  motive  for  departure,  winch 
overcame  his  reluctance  to  separate  him- 
self for  any  length  of  lime  from  his  invalid 
M'ife.  Having  once  arrived  at  a  resolutioii, 
he  immediately  wrote  two  notes — one  to 
order  the  new  bookcase,  the  other  to  secure 
the  means  of  paying  for  it,  by  accepting  the 
professional  invitation  to  the  country. 

This  invitation  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a 
clerical  friend,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Joyce, 
rector  of  St.  Judv's,  in  the  large  agricultural 
town  of  Rubblel^ord.  Vaientine  had  done  a 
water-color  drawing  of  one  of  the  doctor's 
babies,  when  the  family  at  the  rectory  Avere 
in  London  for  a  season,  and  this  drawing 
had  been  shown  to  all  the  neighbors  by  the 
Avorthy  clergyman  on  his  return.  Now, 
although  Mr.  Blyth  was  not  over-successful 
in  the  adult  department  of  portrait-art,  he 
was  invariably  victorious  in  the  baby-de- 
partment. He  painted  all  infants  on  one 
ingenious  plan.  He  gave  them  the  round- 
est eyes,  the  chubbiest  red  cheeks,  the  most 
serenely  good-humored  smiles,  and  the 
neatest  and  Avhitest  caps  ever  seen  on  pa- 
per. If  fathers  and  their  male  friends 
rarely  appreciated  the  fidelity  of  his  like- 
nesses, mothers  and  nurses  invariably  made 
amends  for  their  want  of  taste.  The  fair 
sex  rallied  round  A''alentine's  baby-portraits 
to  a  woman  ;  always  proclaiming  at  sight 
of  them  Avith  little  screams  of  ecstasy,  that 
for  "  SAA'eetly-pretty"  r'epresentations  of  in- 
fant innocence,  the  painter  never  yet  lived 
who  could  be  compared  Avith  Mr.  Blyth. 

It  followed,  therefore,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  local  exhibition  of  the 
doctor's  draAving  must  bring  offers  of  long- 
clothes-porirait  employment  to  Valentine. 
Three  resident  families  decided  immediately 
to  have  their  babies  done,  if  the  painter 
Avould  only  travel  to  their  houses  to  take 
the  likenesses.  A  bachelor  sporting  squire 
in  the  neighborhood  also  volunteered  a 
commission  of  another  sort.  This  gentle- 
man arrived  (by  a  legal  process  Avhich  it  i« 
hopeless  to  think  of  tracing)  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  a  man  Avho  Avas  great  at  babies, 
must  necessarily  be  marvellous  at  horses  : 
and  determined,  in  consequence,  that  Val- 
entine should  paint  his  celebrated  cover- 
hack. 

In  Avriting  to  inform  his  friend  of  these 
offers.  Doctor  Jovce  added  another  profes- 
sional order  on  his  OAvn  accunt,  desiring 
that  Mr.  Blyth  should  take  tnc  portrait  of 
his  favorite  curate,  Avho,  though  very  weak- 
ly and  consumptive,  Avas  about  to  leave  him 
to  join  a  mission  to  the  Cape ;  and  whom 
the  rector  greatly  feared  he  might  ncA'er  set 
eyes  on  again  in  this  world.  Here,  then, 
Averc  five  commissions,  which  Avould  pro- 
duce enough,  cheaply  as  Valentine  Avorked, 
to  pay,  not  only  for  the  neAV  bookcase,  but 
for  some  new  books  to  put  in  it  when  'l 
came  home. 
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Having  left  his  wife  in  charge  of  two  of 
her  sisters,  who  were  forbidden  to  leave  the 
house  till  his  return,  Mr.  Blyth  started  for 
the  rectory,  and  once  there,  set  to  work  on 
the  babies  with  a  zeal  and  good-humor 
which  straightway  won  the  hearts  of 
mothers  and  nurses,  and  made  him  a  great 
Ptubbleford  reputation  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Having  done  the  babies  to  admira- 
tion, he  next  attacked  the  curate;  producing 
a  painfully  striking  likeness  of  that  ill-fated 
gentleman  ;  front  face,  pen  in  hand,  looking 
up  for  inspiration  over  half-done  sermon  in 
neat  black  leather  cover.  And,  no  sooner, 
was  this  latter  piece  of  workmanship  turned 
out  complete,  than  away  went  Valentine, 
brisk  and  dauntless  as  ever,  to  undertake  the 
last  great  effort  of  immortalizing  on  canvass 
the  bachelor  squire's  hack. 

Here  he  had  some  trouble.  The  sporting 
gentleman  v/ould  look  over  him  while  he 
painted  ;  would  bewilder  him  with  the 
pedigree  of  the  horse ;  would  have  th» 
animal  done  in  the  most  unpicturesque 
view  ;  and  sternly  forbade  all  introduction 
of  "  tone,"  "  light  and  shade,"  or  purely 
artistic  embellishment  of  any  kind,  in  any 
part  of  the  canvass.  In  short,  the  squire 
Avanted  a  signboard  instead  of  a  picture, 
and  he  at- last  got  what  he  wanted  to  his 
heart's  content. 

One  evening,  while  Valentine,  still  deeply 
immersed  in  the  difficulties  of  depicting  the 
cover-hack,  was  returning  to  the  rectory, 
after  a  day's  work  at  the  squire's  house,  his 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  in  the  high 
street  of  Rubbleford,  by  a  flaming  placard 
pasted  up  on  a  dead  wall  opposite  the 
market-house. 

He  immediately  joined  the  crowd  of 
rustics  congregated  around  the  many-colored 
and  magnificent  sheet  of  paper,  and  read  at 
the  top  of  it,  in  huge  blue  letters — "  Jubber's 
Circus.  The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
"World."  After  this  came  some  small 
print,  which  nobody  lost  any  time  in  noticing. 
But,  below  the  small  print  appeared  a  per- 
fect galaxy  of  fancifully  shaped  scarlet  let- 
ters, which  fascinated  all  eyes,  and  informed 
the  public  that  the  equestrian  company 
included  "  Miss  Florinda  Belverlet, 
known"  (here  the  letters  turned  suddenly 
green),  "  wherever  the  English  language 
was  known,  as  The  Amazonian  Empress 
of  the  Realms  of  Equitation."  This  an- 
nouncement was  followed  by  the  names  of 
inferior  members  of  the  company  ;  by  a 
programme  of  the  evening's  entertainments; 
by  testimonials  extracted  from  the  provincial 

r tress  ;  by  illustrations  of  gentlemen  with 
usty  calves  and  spangled  drawers,  and  of 
ladies  with  smiling  faces,  shameless  petti- 
coats, and  pirouetting  legs.  These  illustra- 
tions, and  the  particulars  which  preceded 
''  em,  ^vere  carefully  digested  by  all  Mr. 
Blyth's  neighbors ;  buf  Mr.  Blyth  himself 


passed  them  over  unnoticed.  His  ey-  had 
been  caught  by  something  at  the  bottom  of 
the  placard,  which  instantly  absorbed  his 
whole  attention. 

In  this  place  the  red  letters  appeared 
again,  and  formed  the  following  words  and 
marks  of  admiration  : — 

The  Mysterious  Foundling  ! 

Aged  Ten  Years ! ! 
Totally  Deaf  and  Dumb  !  ! ! 

Underneath  came  an  explanation  of  what 
the  red  letters  referred  to  occupying  no  les9 
than  three  paragraphs  of  stumpy  small 
print,  every  Avord  of  which  Valentine 
eagerly  devoured.    This  is  what  he  read : — 

"  Mr.  Jubber,  as  proprietor  of  the  re- 
nowned circus,  has  the  honor  of  informing 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  the 
above  wonderful  Deaf  and  Dumb  Female 
Child  Avill  appear  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  evening's  performances. 
Mr.  J.  has  taken  the  liberty  of  entitling  this 
Marvel  of  Nature,  The  Mysterious  Found- 
ling; no  one  knoAving  Avho  her  father  is, 
and  her  mother  having  died  soon  after  her 
birth,  leaving  her  in  charge  of  the  Eques- 
trian Company,  who  haA'e  been  fond  parents 
and  guardians  to  her  ever  since. 

"  She  was  originally  celebrated  in  the 
former  annals  of  Jubber's  Circus,  as  Eighth 
Wonder  of  the  World,  or  The  Hunicane 
Child  of  the  Desert ;  having  appeared  in 
that  character,  whirled  aloft  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  in  the  hand  of  Muley  Ben 
Hassan,  the  renowned  Devil-Scourer  of 
Sahara,  in  his  daring  act  of  equilat'on,  as 
exhibited  to  the  terror  and  amazement  of 
all  England,  in  Jubber's  Circus.  At  that 
time  she  had  her  hearing  and  speech  quite 
perfect.  But  Mr.  J.  deeply  regrets  to  state 
that  a  terrific  accident  happened  to  her 
soon  afierAvard.  Through  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Devil-Scourer  (Avho  never  made 
a  mistake  in  his  life ;  and  who,  overcome 
by  his  feelings  at  the  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  frightful  accident,  has  gone  back 
to  his  native  Avilds  a  moody  and  broken- 
hearted man),  she  slipped  from  his  hand 
while  the  three  horses  bestrode  by  the  fiery 
but  humane  Arab  Avere  going  at  a  gallop, 
and  fell,  shocking  to  relate,  outside  the  Fiing, 
on  the  boarded  floor  of  the  Circus.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Mr.  Jubber  in- 
stantly secured  the  inestimable  assistance 
of  the  Faculty,  who  found  that  she  Avas  still 
alive,  and  set  her  arm  which  had  been 
broken.  It  Avas  only  afierAvard  discovered 
that  she  had  utterly  lost  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing ;  or,  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  (who  all  spoke  with 
tears  in  their  eyes),  that  she  had  been  struck 
stone  deaf  by  the  shock.  Under  these 
melancholy  circumstances,  it  Avas  found  that 
tb'"  facu.ty  of  speech  soon  failed  her  alto 
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pcther ;  and  she  is  now  therefore  Totally 
Deaf  .AND  Dumb  ;  but  Mr.  J.  rejoices  to  say, 
quite  cheerlul  and  in  good  health  notwilh- 
Btanding. 

"  Mr.  Jubber  being  himself  the  father  of 
a  family,  ventures  to  think  that  these  little 
particulars  may  prove  of  some  interest  to 
an  Intilliijent,  a  Sympalhclic,  and  a  Benev- 
olent Public.  lie  will  si>nj)ly  allude,  in 
tonclusion,  to  the  perfurmiinccs  of  the 
Mvsterious  Foundlins,  as  exhibiting  perfec- 
tion hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  j\rt  of 
Legerdemain,  with  wonders  of  untraceable 
intricacy  on  the  cards,  which  were  origin- 
ally the  result  of  abstruse  calculations  made 
oy  the  renowned  Algebraist,  Mohammed 
Enjjedi,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  dating  from  the  year  121  o  of  the 
Arab  Chronology.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
Jubber  will  not  venture  to  relate  :  for 
•Seeing  Is  Believing,'  and  the  Mvsterious 
Foundling  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
For  prices  of  admission  consult  bottom  of 
bill." 

Mr.  Blyth  read  this  erotesquely  shocking 
narrative  Avith  sentiments  which  were  any- 
thing rather  than  complimentary  to  the 
taste,  the  delicacy,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
iluent  Mr.  Jubber.  He  consulted  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bill,  however,  as  reijuested  ;  and 
ascertained  what  were  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion— then  glanced  at  the  top,  and  observed 
that  the  first  performance  was  fixed  for  that 
verv  evening — looked  about  him  absently 
for  a  minute  or  two — and  resolved  to  be 
jiresent  at  it. 

Most  assuredly  Valentine's  resolution  did 
not  proceed  from  that  dastard  insensibility 
to  all  decent  respect  for  human  suffering 
which  could  feast  itself  on  the  spectacle  of 
talamity  paraded  for  hire,  in  the  person  of 
adcaf  and  dumb  child  of  ten  years  old.  His 
motives  for  goinjj  to  the  circus  were  stained 
nv  no  trace  of  such  degradation  as  this.  But 
what  were  they  then  ?  That  question  he 
himself  could  not  have  answered:  it  was  a 
::ommon  predicament  with  him  not  to  know 
lis  own  motives,  generally  frcjm  not  inqui- 
ring into  them.  There  are  men  who  run 
breathlessly — men  who  walk  cautiously — 
and  men  who  saunter  easily — through  the 
journev  of  life.  Valentine  belonped  to  the 
attcr  class;  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  order, 
often  strayed  down  a  new  turning,  without 
»eing  able  to  realize  at  the  time  what  pur- 
pose it  was  which  first  trok  him  that  way. 
Our  destinies  shape  the  lulure  for  us  out  of 
strange  materials:  a  travelling  circus  suf- 
ficed them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  shape  a 
new  future  for  Mr.  Blyth. 

He  first  went  on  to  the  rectory  lo  tell 
.hem  where  he  was  going,  and  to  get  a  cup 
cf  tea,  and  then  hurried  o(T  to  the  circu.s — a 
wooden  building  in  a  field  outside  the  town. 

The  [lerfonuance  had  begun  some  time 
when  he  got  in.     The  Amazonian  ctnprcss 


(known  in  mere  ordinary  male  and  female 
society  as  Miss  Florinda  Belverlev)  was 
dancing  voluptuously  on  the  back  of  a  can- 
tering piebald  horse  with  a  Roman  nose 
Bound  and  round,  in  her  own  uiidii^puted 
"  realm  of  equitation,"  careered  the  empress, 
beating  time  on  the  saddle  with  her  imperial 
leijs  to  the  tune  of  "  Let  the  Toast  be  Dear 
Woman,"  played  with  true  amatory  feeling 
by  the  band.  Suddenly  the  melody  ehaeged 
to  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  ;"  ih*- 
piebald  horse  increased  his  speed ;  the 
empress  raised  a  flag  in  one  hand,  and  a 
javelin  in  the  other,  and  began  slaying  in- 
visible enemies  in  the  empty  air,  at  lull 
(circus)  gallop.  The  triumph  was  pro- 
digious ;  the  applause  tremendous :  Mr. 
Blyth  alone  sat  unmoved.  Miss  Florinda 
Belverley  was  not  even  a  good  model  to 
draw  legs  from,  in  tlie  estimation  of  this 
anti-Amazonian  painter! 

And  Avhen  the  empress  was  succeeded 
by  a  Spanish  guerilla,  who  robbed,  mur- 
dered, danced,  caroused,  and  made  love  on 
the  back  of  a  cream-colored  horse — and 
when  the  guerilla  was  followed  by  a  clown 
who  performed  frightl'ul  contortions,  and 
made  irresistibly  comic  faces  —  still  Mr. 
Blyth  exhibited  not  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion of  astonishment  or  pleasure.  It  was 
onlv  when  a  bell  rqng  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  performance,  and  the 
band  struck  up  "Gentle  Zilella,"  that  he 
showed  any  symptoms  of  animation.  TJ.en 
he  suddenly  rose  ;  and,  moving  down  irom 
the  seat  he  had  hitherto  occup'ed  to  a  bench 
close  against  the  low  partition  which  sep- 
arated the  ring  from  the  audience,  fixed  hii- 
eyes  intently  on  a  doorway  opposite  to  him, 
overhung  by  a  frowsy  red  curtain  with  a 
tinsel  border. 

From  this  doorway  there  now  appeared 
Mr.  Jubber  himself,  clothed  in  while 
trowsers  with  a  gold  stripe,  and  a  green 
jacket  with  military  epaulettes.  He  had 
big,  bold  eves,  dyed  mustaches,  great  fat, 
flabby  cheelis,  long  hair  parted  in  the  nml- 
dle,  a  turn-down  collar  with  a  rose-colored 
handkerchief;  and  was,  in  every  lespect, 
the  most  atrocious-looking  stage  black- 
guard that  ever  painted  an  insohnt  and 
uirly  face.  He  led  with  him.  holding  her 
hand — oh,  soiling  and  shameful  contact  ! — 
the  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whose  mis- 
fortune he  had  advertised  to  the  whole 
population  of  Rubbleford. 

The  face  and  manner  of  the  child,  as  she 
walked  i  ito  the  centre  of  the  circus,  and 
made  bet  innocent  courtesy  and  kissed  het 
hand,  weit  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
audience  .ti  an  instant.  They  greeted  her 
with  such  a  bi.rsl  of  applause  as  might  have 
frightened  a  grown  actress.  But  not  a  note 
from  thnse  ciieering  voices,  not  a  breath  of 
sound  frrm  tliose  luudly  clapping  hand^, 
Could   reach   her ;   she  could   sec  lliat   tbev 
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were  welcoming  htr  kindly,  and  thai  was 

all! 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Jabber  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  handkerchief 
from  one  of  the  ladies  present,  and  osten- 
tatiously bandaged  her  eyes.  He  then  lifted 
her  upon  the  broad  low  wall  which  encir- 
cled the  ring,  and  walked  her  round  a  little 
way  (beginning  from  ihc  door  through  which 
he  had  entered),  inviting  the  spectators  to 
test  her  total  deafness  by  clapping  their 
hands,  shouting,  or  making  anv  loud  noise 
they  pleased  close  at  her  ear.  "You  might 
fire'  off  a  cannon,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  Mr.  Jubber  jocularly,  "and  it  wouldn't 
make  her  start  till  after  dhe'd  smelt  the 
smoke !" 

To  the  credit  of  the  Rubbleford  audience, 
the  majority  of  them  declined  making  any 
practical  experiments  to  test  the  poor  child's 
utter  deafness.  The  women  set  the  ex- 
ample of  forbearance,  by  entreating  that 
the  handkerchief  might  be  taken  off,  so  that 
they  might  see  her  pretty  eyes  again.  This 
was  done  at  once,  and  then  she  began  to 
perform  her  conjuring  tricks  with  Mr.  Jub- 
ber and  one  of  the  ring-keepers  on  either 
side  of  her,  officiating  as  assistants.  These 
tricks,  in  themselves,  were  of  the  simplest 
and  commonest  kind  ;  and  derived  all  their 
attraction  from  the  child's  innocently  earn- 
est manner  of  exhibiting  them,  and  from 
the  novelty  to  the  audience  of  communica- 
ting with  her  only  by  writing  on  a  slate. 
They  never  tired  of  scrawling  questions, 
of  saying,  "Poor  little  thing!"  and  of  kis- 
sing her  whenever  they  could  get  the  oj)- 
portunity,  while  she  slowly  went  round  the 
circus.  "  Deaf  and  dumb  !  ah,  dear,  dear, 
deaf  and  dumb !"  was  the  general  murmur 
of  sympathy  which  greeted  her  from  each 
new  group,  as  she  advanced  ;  Mr.  Jubber 
invariably  adding  with  a  smile:  "And  as 
you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  notwithstanding ;  as 
hearty  and  happy,  I  pledge  you  my  sacred 
word  of  honor,  as  the  very  best  of  us !" 

Now,  while  she  was  thus  delighting  the 
spectators  on  one  side  of  the  circus,  how 
were  the  spectators  on  the  other  side,  whose 
places  she  had  not  yet  reached,  contriving 
to  amuse  themselves  ? 

From  the  moment  of  the  little  girl's  first 
appearance,  ample  recreation  had  been  un- 
consciously provided  for  them  by  a  tall, 
stout,  and  florid  stranger,  who  appeared 
suddenly  to  lose  his  senses  the  moment  he 
set  eyes  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  child.  This 
gentleman  jumped  up  and  sat  down  again 
excitably  a  dozen  times  in  a  minute;  con- 
stantly apologizing  on  being  called  to  order, 
and  constantly  repeating  the  offence  the 
moment  afterward.  Mad  and  mysterious 
words,  never  heard  before  in  Rubbleford, 
poured  from  his  lips.  "  Devotional  beauty," 
'•  Early  Italian  an,"  "  Fra  Angelico's  an- 


gels," "Giotto  and  the  cherubs,"  "Enough 
to  bring  the  divine  Raphael  down  from 
heaven  to  paint  her."  Such  were  a  few 
fragments  of  the  mad  gentleman's  incohe- 
rent mutterings,  as  they  reached  his  neigh,- 
bor's  ears.  The  amusement  they  yielded 
was  soon  wrought  to  its  climax  by  a  joke 
from  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  suggested 
that  this  queer  man,  with  the  rosy  face, 
must  certainly  be  the  long-lost  father  of 
the  "  Mysterious  Foundling  !"  Great  grat- 
ification was  consequently  anticipated  from 
what  might  take  place  when  the  child  ar- 
rived opposite  the  bench  occupied  by  the 
excitable  stranger. 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  little  light  figuie  went 
round  upon  the  broad  partition  wall. of  the 
ring,  until  it  came  near,  very  near,  to  the 
place  where  Valentine  was  sitting. 

Ah,  woful  sight !  so  lovely,  yet  so  pite- 
ous to  look  on !  Shall  she  never,  never 
hear  kindly  human  voices,  the  song  of 
birds,  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the  trees 
again  ?  Are  all  the  sweet  sounds  that  sina 
of  h^piness  to  childhood,  silent  for  ever 
to  her  ?  From  those  fresh,  rosy  lips  shall 
no  glad  words  pour  forth,  when  she  runs 
and  plays  in  the  sunshine  ?  Shall  the  clear, 
laughing  tones  be  hushed  always  ? — the 
young,  tender  life  be  for  ever  a  speechles* 
thing,  shut  up  in  dumbness  from  the  free 
world  of  voices  ?  0  !  Angel  of  judgment  I 
hast  thou  snatched  her  hearing  and  her 
speech  from  this  little  child,  to  abandon  her 
in  helpless  affliction  to  such  profanation  as 
she  now  undergoes  ?  0  Spirit  of  mercy! 
how  long  thy  white-winged  feet  have  tar- 
ried on  their  way  to  this  innocent  sufferer, 
to  this  lost  lamb  that  can  not  cry  to  the  fold 
for  help !  Lead,  ah,  lead  her  tenderly  to 
such  shelter  as  she  has  never  yet  found  fut 
herself!  Guide  her,  pure  as  she  is  now 
from  this  tainted  place  to  pleasant  pastures, 
where  the  sunshine  of  human  kindness 
shall  be  clouded  no  more,  and  love  and 
pity  shall  temper  every  wind  that  blows 
over  her  with  the  gentleness  of  perpetual 
spring ! 

Slowly,  slowly,  the  light  figure  went 
round  the  great  circle  of  gazers,  minister- 
ing obediently  to  their  pleasure,  waiting 
patiently  till  their  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
And  now,  her  weary  pilgrimage  was  well 
nigh  over  for  the  night.  She  had  arrived 
at  the  last  group  of  spectators  who  had  yet 
to  see  what  she  looked  like  close,  and  what 
tricks  she  could  exhibit  with  her  cards. 

She  stopped  exactly  opposite  to  Valen- 
tine ;  and  when  she  looked  up,  she  lookeu 
on  him  alone. 

Was  there  something  in  the  eager  sym- 
pathy of  his  eyes  as  they  met  hers,  Avhich 
spoke  to  the  little  lonely  heart  in  the  sole 
language  that  could  ever  reach  it  ?  Did  the 
child,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  read  his  compassionate  disposi- 


in 
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lion,  his  quick  impetuous  sensibilities,  his 
pity  and  lunging  to  help  her,  in  his  expres- 
sion at  that  moment  ?  It  might  have  been 
so.  Her  pretty,  rosy  lips,  smi.ed  on  him 
as  they  had  smiled  on  no  one  else  that 
night ;  and  when  she  held  out  some 
cards  to  be  chosen  from,  she  left  unnoticed 
tiie  eager  hands  extended  on  either  side 
of  her,  and  presented  them  to  Valentine 
only. 

fle  saw  the  small  fingers  trembling  as 
ihev  held  the  cards:  he  saw  the  delicate 
little  slmulders  and  the  poor  frail  neck  and 
chest  bedizened  with  tawdry  mock  jewelry 
and  spangles;  he  saw  the  innocent  young 
face,  whoso  pure  beauty  no  soil  of  stage 
paint  ^ould  disfiijure,  with  the  smile  still 
on  the  parted  lij)s,  but  w'ith  a  patient  for- 
lornness  in  the  sad  blue  eyes,  as  if  the  see- 
ing-sense  thart  was  left,  mourned  always 
for  the  hearing  and  speaking  senses  that 
were  gone — he  marked  all  these  things  in 
Ru  instant,  and  felt  that  his  heart  was  sink- 
ing as  he  looked.  A  dimness  stole  over 
his  sight  :  a  suffocatintr  sensation  oppressed 
his  breathing:  the  lights  in  the  circus  dan- 
ced and  mingled  togeilier;  he  bent  down 
over  the  child's  hand,  and  took  it  in  his 
own,  twice  kissed  it  fervently,  then,  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  the  laughing  crowd 
about  him,  rose  up  suddenly,  and,  mutter- 
ing something  about  a  pitiable  sight  that 
v.as  too  hearl-rendin?  to  look  at,  forced  his 
way  out  as  violently  as  if  he  had  been  fly- 
ine  for  bis  life. 

There  was  a  momentary  confusion  among 
the  audience.  Mr.  Jubber  was  too  old  an 
adept  in  stage-business  of  all  kinds  not  to 
know  how  to  stop  the  growing  tumult  di- 
rectly, and  turn  it  into  universal  applause. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  with 
a  finely-modulated  tremor  in  his  voice — "I 
implore  you  to  be  seated,  and  to  excuse  the 
conduct  of  the  party  who  has  just  absented 
himself.  The  talent  of  The  Mysterious 
Foundling  has  overcome  people  in  that  way 
in  every  town  of  Entrland  (cheers).  Do  I 
err  in  believing  that  a  Rubbleford  audience 
ran  make  kind  allowances  for  their  weaker 
fellow-creatures  ?  (Bravo  and  cheers.) 
Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks  in  the  name  of 
this  darling  and  talented  child,  for  your 
cordial,  your  generous,  your  affectionate, 
vour  inestimable  reception  of  her  exertions 
to-night  I"  And  with  this  peroration  Mr. 
Jubber  left  the  rinc:  with  his  i)upil,  amid 
the  most  vehement  cheering  and  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  He  was  too 
much  excited  by  his  triumph  to  notice  that 
the  child,  as  she  walked  after  him,  looked 
wistfully,  to  the  last,  in  the  direction  by 
which  Valentine  had  gone  out. 

"The  public  like  excitement,"  solilo- 
(luized  Mr.  Jubber,  as  he  disappeared  be- 
hind the  red  curtain.  "  I  must  have  all 
ih.s  '.a  the  bills  to-morrow.     It's  safe  to 


draw  at  least   thirty  shilling's  worth  extra 
into  ihe  house  at  night. 

In  the  meantime,  Valentine,  after  some 
blundering  at  wrong  doors,  at  last  found 
his  way  out  of  the  circus,  and  stood  alone 
on  the  cool  grass,  in  the  cloudless  autumn 
moonlight.  He  struck  his  stick  violently 
on  the  ground,  which  at  that  moment  rep- 
resented to  him  the  head  of  Mr.  Jubber 
and,  still  nmttering  to  himself,  was  abou' 
to  return  straight  to  the  rectory,  when  he 
heard  a  breathless  voice  behind  him,  ca.- 
ling:  "Stop,  sir!  oh,  do  please  stop  for 
one  minute  I" 

He  turned  round.  A  fat,  comely  woman 
in  a  tawdry  and  tattered  gown  was  running 
toward  him  as  fast  as  her  natural  impedi- 
ments to  quick  progression  would  permit. 

"Please,  sir,"  she  cried — "Please,  sir, 
wasn't  you  the  gentleman  that  Avas  taken 
queer  at  seeing  our  little  Foundling?  I 
was  peeping  through  the  red  curtain,  sir, 
just  at  the  time." 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  Val- 
entine instantly  began  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  child's  face. 

"Oh,  sir!  if  you  know  anything  about 
her,"  interposed  the  woman,  "Jbr  God's 
sake  don't  scruple  to  tell  it  tome!  I'm 
only  Mrs.  Peckover,  sir,  the  wife  of  Jemmy 
Peckover,  the  clown,  a?  they  call  him,  thai 
you  saw  in  the  circus  to-night.  But  1  took 
and  nursed  the  little  thing  by  her  poor 
mother's  own  wish;  and  ever  since  that 
time — '' 

"My  dear,  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Blyth, 
"  I  know  nothing  of  the  poor  little  creature. 
I  only  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  i  could  do  something  to  help  her  and 
make  her  happy.  If  Lavvie  and  I  had  had 
such  an  angel  of  a  child  as  that,"  continued 
Valentine,  clasping  his  hands  together  fer- 
vently, "  deaf  and  dumb  as  she  is,  we 
should  have  thanked  God  for  her  every  day 
of  our  lives!" 

Mrs.  Peckover  was  apparently  not  much 
used  to  hear  such  sentiments  as  these  from 
stranjers.  She  stared  up  at  Mr.  Blyth  with 
two  big  tears  rolling  over  her  plump  cheeks. 

"  Mrs.  Peckover  !  Halloo  there.  Peck  ! 
where  are  you?"  roared  a  stern  voice  from 
the  stable-department  of  the  circus,  just  as 
the  clown's  wife  seemed  about  to  speak 
again. 

Mrs.  Peckover  started,  courtesied,  and, 
without  uttering  another  word,  went  back 
even  faster  than  she  had  come  out.  Valen- 
tine looked  after  her  intently,  but  made  nc 
attempt  to  follow  :  he  was  thinking  toe 
much  of  the  child  to  think  of  that.  When 
he  moved  again,  it  was  to  return  to  the 
rectory. 

He  penetrated  at  once  into  the  library, 
where  Doctor  Joyce  was  spelling  over  the 
"  Rubbleford  Mercury,"  while  Mrs.  Joyce 
sat  opposite  to  him,  knitting  a  fancy  jacket 
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lor  her  youngest  bui  one.  He  was  hardly 
inside  llic  door  before  he  began  to  expatiaie 
in  the  wildest  manner  on  the  subject  of  the 
beautiful  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  Pages  would 
not  suffice  to  repeat  one  half  of  the  extrav- 
agances he  now  uttered.  If  ever  man  was 
in  love  with  a  child  at  first  sight,  he  was 
that  man.  As  an  artist,  as  a  gentleman  of 
refined  tastes,  and  as  ihe  softest-hearted  of 
male  human  beings,  in  all  three  capacities, 
he  was  enslaved  by  tiiat  little  innocent  sad 
face.  He  made  the  doctor's  liead  whirl 
again  ;  he  fairly  stopped  Mrs.  Joyce's  prog- 
ress with  the  fancy  jacket,  as  he  sang  the 
child's  praises,  and  compared  her  face  to 
every  angel's  face  that  had  ever  been  paint- 
ed, from  the  days  of  Giotto  to  the  present 
time.  At  last  when  he  had  fairly  exhaust- 
ed his  hearers  and  himself,  he  dashed  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  room  to  cool  down  his  ex- 
citement by  a  moonlight  walk  in  the  rectory 
garden. 

"  What  a  very  odd  mart  he  is !"  said 
Mrs.  Joyce,  taking  up  a  d;  opped  stitch  in 
the  fancy  jacket. 

"  Valentine,  my  love,  is  the  best  creature 
in  the  world,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  folding 
up  the  "Rubbleford  Mercury,"  and  direct- 
ing it  for  the  post ;  "  but,  as  I  often  used 
to  tell  his  poor  father  (who  never  would  be- 
lieve me),  a  little  cracked.  I've  known 
him  to  go  on  in  this  way  abo'at  children 
before — though,  I  must  own,  not  quite  so 
wildly  perhaps  as  he  talked  just  now." 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  do  anything  impru- 
dent about  the  child  ?  Poor  thing  !  I'm 
sure  I  pity  her  as  heartily  as  anybody  can." 

"I  don't  presume  to  think,"  answered 
the  doctor,  calmly  pressing  the  blotting- 
paper  over  the  address  he  had  just  written. 
"Valentine  is  one  of  th»c„  people  who 
defy  all  conjecture.  No  one  -"-an  say  what 
he  will  do,  or  what  he  won't.  A  man  who 
caa  not  resist  an  application  for  shelter  and 
supper  from  any  stray  cur  who  wags  his 
tail  at  him  in  the  street ;  a  man  who  blind- 
ly believes  in  the  troubles  of  begging-letter 
impostors  ;  a  man  whom  I  myself  caught, 
last  time  he  was  down  here,  playing  at 
marbles  with  three  of  my  charity-boys  in 
the  street,  and  promising  to  treat  them  to 
hardbake  and  ginger-beer  afterward,  is,  m 
short — is  not  a  man  whose  actions  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speculate  on." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Blyth's 
head  was  popped  in,  surmounted  by  a  rag- 
ged straw  hat  with  a  sky-blue  riband  round 
it.  "  Doctor,"  said  Valentine,  "  may  I  ask 
an  excellent  woman,  with  whom  I  have 
made  acquaintance,  to  bring  the  child  here 
to-morrow  morning  for  you  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
to  seel" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  good-humored  rec- 
tor, laughing.  "  The  child  by  all  means, 
and  the  excellent  woman  too." 

"Not  if  it's  Miss  Florinda  Belverley  !" 


severely  interpo&ed  Mrs.  Joyce  (who  had 
read  the  circus-placard).  "Florinda,  in- 
deed !  Jezebel  would  be  a  better  name  for 
her !" 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  isn't  Florinda," 
said  Valentine,  eagerly.  "  I  quite  agree 
with  you  ;  her  name  ought  to  be  Jezebel. 
And,  what's  worse,  her  legs  are  out  of 
drawing." 

"  Mr.  Blyth  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joy  ;p> 
indignant  at  this  professional  criticism  on 
Jezebel's  legs. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  us  at  once  wno  .he 
excellent  woman  is  ?"  cried  the  doctor,  ex- 
quisitely tickled  at  the  allusion  which  had 
shocked  his  wife. 

"  Her  name's  Peckover,"  said  Valentine, 
"she's  a  respectable  married  woman ;  she 
doesn't  ride  in  the  circus  at  all ;  and  she 
nursed  the  poor  child  by  her  mother's  own 
wish." 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her  to- 
morrow," said  the  warm-hearted  rector— 
"  or,  no — stop  !  Wot  to-morrow  ;  I  shall 
be  out.  The  day  after.  Cake  and  cowslip 
wine  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  at  twelve 
o'clock — eh,  my  dear?" 

"That's  right!  God  bless  you  I  you're 
always  kindness  itself,"  cried  Valentine; 
"  I'll  find  out  Mrs.  Peckover,  and  let  her 
know.  Not  a  wink  of  sleep  for  me  to- 
night— never  mind  !"  Here  Valentine  sud- 
denly shut  the  door,  then  as  suddenly  opened 
it  again,  and  added  :  "  I  mean  to  finish  that 
nasty  horse-picture  to-morrow,  and  go  to 
the  circus  again  in  the  evening."  With 
these  words  he  vanished ;  and  they  heard 
him  soon  afterward  whistling  his  favorite 
"  Drops  of  Brandy,"  in  the  rectory  gar 
den. 

"  Cracked  !  cracked !"  cried  the  doctor. 
"  Dear  old  Valentine!" 

"I'm    afraid    his    principles    are    very 
loose)"   said   Mrs.  Joyce,  whose  thoughts 
still  ran  on  the  unlucky  professional  allu 
sion  to  Jezebel's  legs. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Blyth  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  stables,  and  went  on 
with  the  portrait  of  the  cover-hack,  the 
squire  had  no  longer  the  slightest  reason  to 
complain  of  the  painter's  desire  to  comoine 
in  his  work  picturesqueness  of  eflTect  with 
accuracy  of  resemblance.  Valentine  ar- 
gued no  longer  about  introducing  "  light 
and  shade,"  or  "  throwing  cast-shadows," 
or  "  keeping  the  background  subdued  in 
tone."  His  thouglits  Avere  all  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb  child  and  Mrs.  Peckover , 
and  he  smudged  away  recklessly,  just  as 
he  was  told,  without  once  uttering^  so  much 
as  a  word  of  protesti  By  the  evening  he 
had  concluded  his  labor.  The  squire  said 
it  was  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  a  horst 
that  had  ever  been  taken  :  to  which  piece 
of  criticism  the  writer  of  the  present  nar- 
rative is  bound  in  common  candor  to  add. 
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that  It  was  also  ihc  vrry  wurst  picture  that 
Mr.  Blyth  had  evt-r  painted. 

On    returning    to   Rubbleford,  Valentine 

f)roceeded  at  once  to  the  cirrus  ;  placinir 
limself,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in  tiiu  sanu- 
tujsition  which  he  had  occupied  the  night 
xjfore. 

The  child  was  again  applauded  by  the 
whole  audience,  and  again  went  through 
Ser  performance  intelligently  and  grace- 
fully, until  she  approached  the  place  where 
Valentine  was  standing.  She  started  as 
she  recognized  his  face,  and  made  a  step 
forward  to  get  nearer  to  him;  but  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Jubber,  who  saw  that  the 
people  immediately  in  front  of  her  were 
holding  out  their  hands  to  write  ou  her 
slaio,  and  have  her  cards  dealt  round  to 
tliem  in  iheir  turn.  The  child's  attention 
Beemed  to  be  distracted  by  seeing  the 
Birauger  again  who  had  kissed  her  hand  so 
fervently — she  began  to  look  confused,  and 
ready  to  cry — and  ended  by  cuinmilting  an 
open  and  most  palpable  blunder  in  the  very 
drsi  trick  that  she  performed. 

The  spectators  good-aaturedly  laughed, 
and  ?ume  of  them  wrote  on  her  slate,  "Try 
again,  little  girl."  Mr.  Jubber  made  an 
apology,  saying  that  the  extreme  enthusi- 
asm of  the  reception  accorded  to  his  pupil 
had  shaken  her  nerves;  and  then  signed  to 
her,  with  a  benevolent  smile,  but  with  a 
very  sinister  expression  in  his  eyes,  to  try 
another  trick.  She  succeeded  in  this ;  but 
still  showed  so  much  hesitation  that  j\Ir. 
Jubb'.r,  fearing  another  lailure,  took  her 
away  with  him  while  there  was  a  chance 
of  making  a  creditable  exit.  As  she  was 
led  across  the  ring,  the  child  looked  intently 
at  Valentine. 

There  was  terror  in  her  eyes — terror 
palpable  enough  to  be  remarked  by  some 
of  the  careless  people  near  Mr.  Blyth.  "  Poor 
little  thing!  she  seems  friirhtened  at  the 
man  in  the  green  jacket,"  said  one.  "And 
not  without  cause,  I  dare  say,"  added  an- 
other. "You  don't  mean  that  he  could 
ever  be  brute  enough  to  ill-use  a  child 
»ike  that  ?  it's  impossible  I"  cried  a 
third. 

At  this  moment  the  clown  entered  the 
ring.  The  instant  before  he  shouted  the 
well-knuwn  "Here  we  are  I"  Valentine 
thought  he  heard  a  low  strange  cry  behind 
the  red  curtain.  He  was  not  certain  about 
it,  but  the  mere  doubt  made  his  blood  run 
chill.  He  listened  for  a  minute  anxiously. 
There  was  no  chance  now,  however,  of 
l^^sting  the  correctness  of  his  suspicion. 
The  band  had  struck  up  a  noisy  jig-tune, 
and  the  clown  was  capering  and  tumbling 
wonderfully,  amid  roars  f)f  laughter. 

"This  mav  be  mv  fault,"  thought  Valen- 
tine. ''This!  What?"  He  was  afraid 
to  pursue  tha.  inquiry.  His  ruddy  face  sud- 
denly turned  pale ;  and  he  lo^l  the  circus, 


determined  to  find  out  what  was  really  go- 
ing on  behind  the  red  curtain. 

He  walked  round  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, wasting  some  time  before  he  found  a 
door  to  apply  at  for  admission.  At  last  he 
came  to  a  sort  of  passage,  with  some  tat- 
tered horsecloths  hanging  over  its  outer 
entrance. 

"  You  can't  come  in  here,"  said  a  shabby 
lad,  suddenly  appearing  from  the  inside  in 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

Mr.  Blyih  took  out  half-a-crown.  "I 
want  to  see  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  di- 
rectly !" 

"  Oh,  all  right !  go  in,"  muttered  the  lad, 
pocketing  the  money  greedily.  "  Jubber 
ain't  there  now  ?  Only  don't  let  him  ketch 
yer  there — that's  all !  She's  nohow  fit  to 
be  seen,  mind  ye  ;  she  have  just  been  a-cry- 
ing." 

Valentine  listened  to  no  more,  and  hastily 
entered  the  passage.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
side, a  sound  reached  his  ears  at  which  his 
heart  sickened  and  turned  faint.  No  words 
can  describe  it  in  all  the  horror  of  its  help- 
lessness— for  it  was  the  moan  of  pain  fronj 
a  dumb  human  creature. 

He  thrust  aside  a  curtain,  and  stood  in  a 
filthy  place,  partitioned  off  from  the  stables 
on  one  side,  and  the  circus  on  the  other, 
with  canvass  and  old  boards.  There,  on  a 
wooden  stool,  sat  the  woman  who  bad  ac- 
costed him  the  night  before,  crying,  and 
Soothing  the  child  who  lay  shuddering  on 
her  bosom.  The  sobs  of  the  clown's  wife 
mingled  with  the  inarticulate  wailing,  so 
low  yet  so  awful  to  hear  ;  and  both  sounds 
were  audible  with  a  fearful,  unnatural  dis 
tinctness,  through  the  merry  melody  of  the 
jig,  and  the  peals  of  hearty  laughter  from 
the  delighted  audience  in  the  circus. 

"  Oh,  ray  God  !"  cried  Valentine,  horror- 
struck  at  what  he  heard,  "  Stop  her,  don't 
let  her  moan  in  that  way  !" 

The  woman  started  from  her  seat,  and 
put  the  child  dowh,  then  recognised  Mr. 
Blyth  and  rushed  up  to  him. 

"  Hush  !"  she  whispered  eagerly  ;  "  don't 
call  out  like  that !  The  villain,  the  brutal 
heartless  villain  is  somewhere  about  the 
stables.  If  he  hears  you  he'll  come  in  and 
beat  her  again. — Oh,  hush!  hush,  for  God's 
sake  !  It's  true — he  beat  her — the  coward- 
ly, hellish  brute! — only  for  making  that 
one  little  mistake  with  the  cards.  No  !  no  1 
no !  don't  speak  out  loud  or  you'll  ruin  us. 
How  did  you  ever  get  in  here? — Oh  !  you 
must  be  quiet !  There,  sit  dovvn. — Hark! 
I'm  sure  he's  coming  I  Oh!  go  away — go 
away  I" 

She  tried  to  pull  Valentine  out  of  the 
chair  into  which  she  had  tiirust  him  but  tiie 
instant  before.  He  seized  tight  hold  of  her 
hand  and  refused  to  move.  If  Mr.  Jubbei 
had  come  in  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  been  thrashed  willun  an  inch  of  his  lil'e 
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The  child  had  ceased  moaninsr  when  slie 
paw  Valentine.  She  anxiously  looked  at 
him  through  her  tears — then  turned  away 
quickly — took  out  lier  little  handkerchief — 
hnd  began  to  dry  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  go  yet — I'll  promise  only  to 
whisper — you  must  listen  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Blyth,  pale  and  j)anting  for  breath;  "I 
mean  to  prevent  this  from  ever  happening 
jgam — don't  speak  ! — I'll  take  that  injured, 
oeautiful,  patient  little  angel  away  from 
diis  villanous  place:  I  will,  if  I  go  before  a 
magistrate  !  The  rector's  a  magistrate — 
he's  my  friend — his  name's  Doctor  Joyce — 
I'll  take  her  away—" 

The  woman  stopped  him  by  pointing 
suddenly  to  the  child. 

She  had  put  back  the  handkerchief,  and 
was  approaching  him.  She  came  close  and 
laid  one  hand  on  his  knee,  and  timidly 
raised  the  other  as  high  as  she  could  to- 
ward his  neck.  Standing  so,  she  looked 
up  quietly  into  his  face.  The  pretiy  lips 
tried  hard  to  smile  once  more  ;  but  they 
only  trembled  for  an  instant,  and  then  closed 
again.  The  clear  soft  eyes,  still  dim  with 
tears,  sought  his  with  an  innocent  gaze  of 
inquiry  and  wonder.  At  that  moment,  the 
expression  of  the  sad  and  lovely  little  face 
seemed  to  say,  "  You  look  as  if  you  wanted 
to  be  kind  to  me  ;  I  wish  you  could  find  out 
some  way  of  telling  me  of  it." 

Valentine's  heart  told  him  what  was  the 
only  way.  He  caught  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  half  smothered  her  with  kisses.  The 
frail  childish  hands  rose  trembling,  and 
clasped  themselves  gently  round  his  neck  ; 
and  the  fair  head  drooped  lower  and  lower 
wearily,  until  it  lay  on  his  shoulder. 

The  clown's  Avife  turned  avs^ay  her  face, 
desperately  stifling  with  both  hands  the 
sobs  that  were  beginning  to  burst  from  her 
afresh.     Then  whispered,  "  Oh,  go,  sir, — 

Gray  go!  Some  of  the  riders  will  be  in 
ere  directly  ;  you'll  get  us  into  dreadful 
trouble  !" 

Valentine  rose,  still  holding  the  child  in 
his  arms.     "  I'll  go  if  you  promise  me — " 

"  Oh  !  I'll  promise  anything,  sir  !" 

"  You  know  the  rectory  !  Dr.  Joyce's- - 
the  clergyman— my  kind  friend — " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it.  You  said  that 
before.  Do,  please,  for  little  Mary's  sake, 
be  as  quick  as  you  can!"- 

"  Mary  !  Her  name's  Mary  ?"  Valen- 
Ijne  drew  back  in  a  corner,  and  began  kis- 
i.,ing  the  child  again. 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  senses  to  keep 
•4n  in  that  way  after  what  I've  told  you!" 
'.'ried  the  clown's  wife,  wringing  her  hands 
m  despair,  and  trving  to  drag  him  out  of 
ihe  corner.  "Jubber  and  all  of  'em  will 
be  in  here  in  another  minute.  She'll  be 
beaten  again,  if  you're  caught  with  her: 
O  Lord  !  0  Lord  !  will  nothing  make  you 
understand  that?' 


He  understood  it  only  too  well,  and  put  the 
child  duwu  instantly,  his  face  turning  pale 
again,  his  agitation  becoming  so  violent, 
that  he  never  noticed  the  hand  which  she 
held  out  toward  him,  or  the  appealing  look 
that  accompanied  the  action,  and  said  su 
plainly  and  pathetically  :  "  I  want  to  bid 
you  good-by  ;  but  I  can't  say  it  as  other 
children  can."  He  never  observed  this  : 
for  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Peckover  by  the  arm, 
and  had  drawn  her  away  hurriedly  afier 
him  into  the  passage. 

The  child  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
them  :  she  turned  aside,  and,  sitting  down 
in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  miserable  place, 
rested  her  head  against  the  rough  partition, 
which  was  all  that  divided  her  from  the 
laughing  audience.  Her  lips  began  it 
tremble  again  :  she  took  out  the  handker- 
chief once  more,  and  hid  her  face  in  it. 

"  Now,  recollect  your  promise,"  whis- 
pered Valentine  to  the  clown's  wife,  tvho 
was  slowly  pushing  him  out,  all  the  time 
he  was  speaking  to  her.  "  You  must  bring 
little  Mary  to  the  rectory  to-morrow 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock  exactly — yon 
must !  or  I'll  come  here  and  fetch  her 
myself  You  needn't  believe  me;  I'm 
only  an  artist  and  a  stranger :  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  believe  me.  But  you  must  be- 
lieve a  clergyman — you  can't  help  that ! 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Joyce  want  to  see  your 
little  Mary.  It's  her  invitation,  mind  ! 
You  can't  refuse  the  rector.  He's  the  best 
and  kindest  man  that  ever — " 

"I'll  bring  her,  sir,  if  you'll  only  go  now. 
I'll  bring  her — I  will,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here !" 

"If  you  don't!"  cried  Valentine,  still 
distrustful,  and  trembling  all  over  with  agi- 
tation.    "  If  you  don't !" — 

He  stopped  ;  for  he  suddenly  felt  the  open 
air  blowing  on  his  face.  The  clown's  wife 
was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  to 
threaten,  but  the  tattered  horsecloths  that 
hung  over  the  empty  doorway. 


CHAPTER   VL 

THE    STOaY. — PART   FIRST. 

It  is  a  quarter  to  twelve  by  the  hall-clfx:k 
at  the  rectory,  and  one  of  the  finest  autumn 
mornings  of  the  whole  season.  Vance, 
Doctor  Joyce's  middle-aged  man-servant, 
or  "  Bishop"  Vance,  as  the  small  wits  of 
Ptubbleford  call  hmi,  in  allusion  to  his  sleek 
and  solemn  appearance,  his  respectable 
manner,  his  clerical  cravat,  and  his  speck- 
less  black  garments,  is  placing  the  cake 
and  cowslip  wine  on  the  dining-table,  with 
as  much  stately  formality  and  pompous  pre- 
cision as  if  his  master  expected  an  arch- 
bishop to  lunch,  instead  of  a  clown's  wif«» 
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and  a  lillle  girl  of  ten  years  old.  It  i.s 
quite  a  sight  to  sec  Vance  retiring,  and 
looking  at  the  general  effect  of  knife  and 
fork  as  he  lays  it  down  ;  or  solemnly  strut- 
ting about  the  room,  with  a  spotless  napkin 
waving  gcnilv  in  !iis  hand  ;  or  patronizingly 
confronting  the  pretty  housiinaid  at  the 
door,  and  taking  plates  and  di^lles  from  her 
with  the  air  of  a  kitchen  sultan  who  can 
never  afford  to  lose  his  digniiy  for  a  moment 
iu  the  presence  of  the  female-slaves. 

The  dining-room  window  opens  into  the 
rectory  ffarden.  The  nicTning  shadows 
cast  bv  ilie  noble  old  ehn-trees  that  grow 
all  around,  are  fading  from  the  bright  lawn. 
The  rich  flower-beds  gleam  like  beds  of 
jewels  iu  the  radiant  sunshine.  The  rook- 
ery is  almost  deserted,  a  solitary  sleepy  can- 
being  only  heard  now  and  then  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  singing  of  birds  and  the  buz- 
zing of  busv  insects  sound  faint,  distant,  and 
musical.  On  a  shady  scat,  among  the  trees, 
Mrs.  Joyce  is  just  visible,  working  in  the 
open  air.  One  of  her  daughters  sits  reading 
on  the  turf  at  her  feet.  The  other  is  giving 
the  younger  children  a  ride  by  turns  on 
the  back  of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  who 
walks  along  slowly  with  his  tongue  hang- 
ing out,  and  his  great  bushy  tail  wagging 
gently.  A  prettier  scene  of  garden  beauty 
and  family  rejiose  could  not  be  found  in  all 
England,  than  the  scene  which  the  view 
through  the  rectory  window  now  presents. 

The  household  tranquillily,  however,  is 
not  entirely  uninterrupted.  Across  the 
picture,  on  which  Vance  and  the  luncheon- 
table  form  the  foreground,  and  the  garden 
with  Mrs.  Joyce  and  the  young  ladies,  the 
middle-distance  and  background,  there  flits 
from  time  to  lime  an  unquiet  figure,  which 
never  leaves  off  fidgeting  about  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  This  figure  is  always 
greeted  by  Leo,  the  Newfoundland  dog, 
with  an  extra  wag  of  the  tail  ;  and  is  apos- 
trophized laughingly  by  the  young  ladies, 
under  the  appellation  of  "  funny  Mr.  Blyth." 

Valentine  has  in  fact  let  nobody  have  any 
rest,  either  in  the  house  or  the  garden, 
since  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The 
rector,  having  some  letters  to  write,  has 
bolted  himself  into  his  study  in  despair,  and 
defies  his  excitable  friend  from  that  strong- 
hold, until  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Peckoverand 
the  deaf  and  dumb  child  has  quieted  the 
painter's  fid<;ety  impatience  for  the  striking 
of  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  presence  of  the 
visiters  from  the  circus.  As  for  the  miser- 
able Vance,  Mr.  Blyth  has  discomposed, 
worried,  and  put  him  out,  till  he  looks 
suffocated  with  suppressed  indignation.  Mr. 
Blyth  has  invaded  his  sanctuary  to  ask 
wliether  the  hall-clock  is  rijht,  and  has 
caught  liim  "cleaning  himself"  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Mr.  Blyth  has  broken  one  of  his 
tumblers,  and  ha  mutinously  insisted  on 
bhowir.ir  him  h„\v  to  draw  the  cork  of  the 


cowslip-wine  bottle.  Mr.  Blyth  has  knocked 
down  a  fork  and  two  spoons,  just  as  they 
were  laid  straight,  by  whisking  past  the 
table  like  a  madman  on  his  way  into  the 
garden.  Mr.  Blyth  has  bumped  up  against 
the  housemaid  on  returning — again  like  a 
madman — to  the  dining-room,  and  has  apol- 
ogized to  Susan  by  a  joke  which  makes 
her  giggle  ecstatically  in  Vance's  own  face. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  though  he  has  been  twenty 
years  at  the  rectory,  Vance  will  be  most 
assuredly  goaded  into  giving  the  doctor 
warning. 

It  is  five  minutes  to  twelve.  Valentine 
has  skipped  into  the  garden  for  the  thirtieth 
time  at  least,  to  beg  that  Mrs.  Joyce  and 
the  young  ladies  will  repair  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  be  ready  to  set  Mrs.  Peckover 
and  her  little  charge  quite  at  their  ease  the 
moment  they  come  in.  Mrs.  Joyce  con- 
sents to  this  proposal  at  last,  and  takes  his 
offered  arm ;  touching  it,  however,  very 
gingerly,  and  looking  straight  before  her 
while  he  talks,  with  an  air  of  matronly 
dignity  and  virtuous  reserve.  She  is  still 
convinced  that  Mr.  Blyih's  principles  are 
extremely  loose,  and  treats  him  exactly  as 
she  would  have  treated  Don  Juan  himself 
under  similar  circumstances. 

'J'hcy  all  go  into  the  dining-room.  Mrs. 
Joyce  and  her  daughters  take  their  places, 
looking  deliciously  cool  and  neat  in  their 
bright  morning-dresses.  Leo  drops  down 
lazily  on  the  rug  inside  the  window,  with 
a  thunip  of  his  great  heavy  body  that  makes 
the  glasses  ring.  The  doctor  comes  in  with 
his  leiters  for  the  post,  and  apostrophizes 
Valentine  with  a  harmless  clerical  joke. 
Vance  solemnly  touches  up  the  already 
perfect  arrangement  of  the  luncheon  table. 
The  clock  strikes  twelve.  A  faint  meek 
ring  is  heard  at  the  rectory-bell. 

V'ance  struts  slowly  to  the  door,  when — 
heaven  and  earth  I  are  no  household  con- 
ventions held'  sacred  by  these  painters  of 
pictures?  Mr.  Blyth  dashes  past  him  with 
a  shout  of  "  Here  they  are  !"  and  flies  into 
the  hall  to  answer  the  gate  himself.  Vance 
turns  solemnly  round  toward  his  master, 
trembling  and  purple  in  the  face,  with  aa 
appealing  expression,  which  says  plainly 
enough :  "  If  you  mean  to  stand  this  sort 
of  outrage,  sir,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to 
inform  you  that  I  don't."  The  re'etoi 
bursts  out  laughing:  the  young  ladies  follow 
his  example  ;  the  Newfoundland  dog  jumps 
U|),  and  joins  in  with  his  mighty  bark.  Mrs. 
Joyce  sits  silent,  and  looks  at  Vance,  and 
sympathizes  wiili  him. 

The  voice  of  I\lr.  Blyth  is  soon  heard 
again  in  the  hall,  talking  at  a  prodigious 
rale,  without  one  audible  word  of  answer 
proceeding  from  any  other  voice.  The  dooi 
jf  the  dining-room,  which  his  swung  to,  ii 
sudJenlj  pushed  open   jt>r-:!ii;g  iSc  outraged 
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Vance,  who  stands  near  it,  into  fucIi  a 
niiserablj-  vindignifled  position  flat  against 
tlie  wall,  that  ilie  young  ladies  begin  to 
titter  behind  iheir  handkerchiefs  as  they 
louK  at  him.  Valeniine  enters,  leading  in 
Mrs.  Pcclvover,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  with  juch  an  air  of  supreme  triumph 
and  hapjtiness,  that  he  looks  absolutely 
handsome  for  the  moment.  The  rector, 
who  is,  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  gentleman,  receives  Mrs.  Peckover 
as  politely  and  cordially  as  he  would  have 
received  the  best  lady  in  Eubblefoid.  Mrs. 
Joyce  comes  forward  with  him,  very  kind, 
too,  but  a  little  reserved  in  her  manner, 
nevertheless  ;  being  possibly  apprehensive 
that  any  woman  connected  Aviih  the  circus, 
must  necessarily  be  tainted  with  some  slight 
flavor  of  Miss  Florinda  Belverley.  The 
young  ladies  drop  down  into  the  most 
charming  positions  on  either  side  of  the 
child,  and^  fall  straightway  into  fits  of 
ecstasy  over  her  beauty.  The  dog  walks 
up,  and  pokes  his  great  honest  muzzle 
among  them  companionably.  Vance  stands 
rigid  against  the  wall,  and  disapproves 
strongly  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Poor  Mrs.  Peckover !  She  had  never 
been  in  such  a  house  as  the  rectory,  she 
had  never  spoken  to  a  doctor  of  divinity 
before  in  her  lil'e.  She  was  very  hot  and 
red  and  trembling,  and  made  fearful  mis- 
takes in  grammar,  and  clung  as  shyly  to 
Mr.  Blyth  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  girl. 
The  rector  soon  contrived,  however,  to  set- 
tle her  comfortably  in  a  seat  by  the  table. 
She  courtesied  reverentially  to  Vance,  as 
she  passed  by  him  ;  doubtless  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  second  doctor  of 
divinity,  even  greater  and  more  learned 
than  the  first.  He  stared  in  return  straight 
over  her  head,  with  small  unwinking  eyes, 
his  cheeks  turning  slowly  from  deep  red  to 
dense  purple.  Mrs.  Peckover  shuddered 
inwardly,  under  the  conviction  that  she 
had  insulted  a  dignitary,  who  was  hoisted 
up  on  some  clerical  elevation,  too  tremen- 
dous to  be  courtesied  to  by  such  a  social 
atom  as  a  clown's  wife. 

Mrs.  Joyce  had  to  call  three  times  to  her 
daughters  before  she  could  get  them  to  the 
luncheon-'able.  If  she  had  possessed  Val- 
entine's oye  for  the  picturesque  ajid  beauti- 
f  j1,  she  would  certainly  have  been  incapable 
of  disturbing  the  group  which  her  third 
summons  broke  up. 

In  the  centre  stood  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  dressed  in  a  white  frock,  with  a  little 
silk  mantilla  over  it,  made  from  a  cast-off 
garment  belonging  to  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  circus.  She  wore  a  plain  straw  hat, 
ornamenied  with  a  morse  f  narrow  white 
•iband,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  the 
same  material.  Her  clear,  delicate  com- 
plexion was  overspread  by  a  slight  rosy 
tinge — the  tender  coloring  of  nature,  instead 


(f  the  coarsely-glaring  rouge  with  which 
ihey  always  disfigured  her  Avhen  she  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  Her  wondering 
blue  eyes,  that  looked  so  sad  in  the  piercing 
gas-light,  appeared  to  have  lost  that  sadne.s.' 
in  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  the  rectory 
dining-room.  The  tender  and  touching 
stillness  which  her  affliction  had  cast  over 
her  face,  seemed  a  little  at  variance  with  its 
childish  immaturity  of  feature  and  round- 
ness of  form,  but  harmonized  exquisitelv 
wilh  the  quiet  smile  which  seemed  habitual 
to  her  when  she  was  happy — gratefully  and 
unrestrainedly  happy,  as  she  now  felt  among 
the  new  friends  who  were  receiving  her, 
not  like  a  stranger  and  an  inferior,  but  like 
a  younger  sister  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  them. 

She  stood  near  the  window,  the  centre 
figure  of  the  group,  offering  a  little  slate 
that  hung  by  her  side,  with  a  pencil  attached 
to  it,  to  the  rector's  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  sitting  at  her  right  hand  on  a  stool. 
The  second  of  the  young  ladies  knelt  on  the 
other  side,  wilh  both  her  arms  round  the 
dog's  neck  ;  holding  him  back  as  he  stood 
in  front  of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  licking  her  face,  which  he  had  made 
several  resolute  attempts  to  do,  from  the 
moment  when  she  first  entered  the  room. 
Both  the  doctor's  daughters  were  healthv 
rosy  English  beauties  in  the  first  bloom  of 
girlhood ;  and  both  were  attired  in  the 
simplest  and  prettiest  muslin  dresses,  very 
delicate  in  color  and  pattern.  Pity  and  ad- 
miration, mixed  with  some  little  perplexity 
and  confusion,  gave  an  unusual  animation 
to  their  expressions ;  for  they  could  hardly 
accustom  themselves  as  yet  to  the  poor 
child's  calamity.  They  talked  to  her 
eagerly,  as  if  she  could  hear  and  answer 
them — while  she,  on  her  part,  stood  looking 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other,  watching 
their  lips  and  eyes  intently,  and  still  holding 
out  the  slate,  with  her  innocent  gesture  of 
invitation  and  gentle  look  of  apology,  for 
the  eldest  girl  to  write  on.  The  varying 
expressions  of  the  three ;  the  difference  in 
their  positions ;  the  charming  contrast  be- 
tween their  light  graceful  figures,  and  the 
bulky  strength  and  grand  solidity  of  form 
in  the  noble  Newfoundland  dog  who  stood 
among  them  ;  the  lustrous  background  of 
lawn  and  flowers  and  trees,  seen  through 
the  open  window  ;  the  sparkling  purity  of 
the  sunshine  which  fell  brightly  over  one 
part  of  the  group ;  the  transparency  of  the 
warm  shadows  that  lay  so  caressingly, 
sometimes  on  a  round  smooth  cheek,  some- 
imes  over  ringlets  of  glistening  hair,  some- 
limes  on  the  crisp  folds  of  a  muslin  dress — 
all  these  accidental  combinations  of  the 
moment,  these  natural  and  elegant  positions 
of  nature's  setting,  these  accessories  of  ligh 
and  shade,  and  background  garden  objects 
beautifully  and  tenderly  filling  up  the  sceno 
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prc?entod  topfctlier  a  picture  which  it  was 
a  luxury  to  be  able  io  louk  on,  which  ii 
seemed  little  short  of  absolute  prol'anation 
to  disturb. 

Mrs.  Joyce,  nevertheless,  pitilessly  dis- 
arrans^od  it.  In  a  moment  the  livinij  piciure 
was  desiroyed  ;  the  young  ladies  were  called 
to  their  mother's  side;  the  child  was  jiiaccd 
between  Valentine  and  Mrs.  Peckover;  and 
the  important  business  ol' luncheon  began  in 
earnest. 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  how  Mr.  Blyth 
talked ;  how  he  alternately  glorified  the 
clown's  wife  for  the  punctual  performance 
of  her  promise,  and  appealed  triumphantly 
to  the  rector  to  say,  whether  he  had  not 
underrated  rather  than  exaggerated  little 
Mary's  beauty.  It  was  also  wonderful  to 
see  Airs.  Pcckover's  blank  look  of  astonish- 
ment when  she  found  the  rigid  doctor  of 
divinity,  who  would  not  so  much  as  notice 
her  courtesy,  suddenly  relax  into  blandly 
supplying  her  with  everything  she  wanted 
to  eat  or  drink.  Uut  a  very  much  more 
remarkable  study  of  human  nature  than 
either  of  these,  was  afforded  by  the  grimly 
patronizing  and  profoundly  puzzled  asjiect 
of  Vance,  as  he  waited,  under  i)rotest,  upon 
a  Woman  from  a  travelling  circus.  It  is 
something  to  see  the  pope  serving  the  pil- 
grims their  dinner,  during  the  holy  week 
at  Rome.  Even  that  astounding  sight, 
however,  fades  into  nothing,  as  compared 
with  the  sublimer  spectacle  of  Mr.  Vance 
waiting  upon  Mrs.  Peckover. 

The  rector,  who  was  a  sharp  observer  in 
his  own  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  was  struck 
by  two  peculiarities  in  little  Mary'a  be- 
havior during  lunch.  In  the  first  place,  ho 
remarked  with  some  interest  and  astonish 
inent  that,  while  the  clown's  wife  was,  not 
unnaturally,  very  shy  and  embarrassed  in 
ber  present  position,  among  strangers  who 
were  greatly  her  social  superiors,  little 
I\lary  had  maintained  her  self  [possession, 
and  had  unconsciously  adajjled  herself  to 
her  new  sphere,  from  the  moment  when 
she  first  entered  the  dining-room.  In  the 
second  place,  he  observed  that  she  constantly 
nestled  cluse  to  Valentine;  looked  at  him 
ufiener  than  she  looked  at  any  one  else ; 
and  seemed  to  be  always  trying,  sometimes 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  guess  what  he  was 
saying  to  others  by  watching  his  expression, 
his  manner,  and  the  action  of  his  lips. 
"  That  child's  character  is  no  common  one," 
thought  Doctor  Joyce;  "she  is  older  at 
heart  than  she  locjks;  and  is  almost  as  fond 
of  BIyih  already  as  ho  is  of  her.  Good  old 
Valentine!  it's  pleasant  to  see  that  all  his 
raptures  have  nut  been  thrown  away  on  a 
little  fool  with  a  pretty  face." 

When  lunch  was  over,  the  eldest  Miss 
Joyce  whispered  a  petition  in  her  mother's 
car.  "  May  Carry  and  I  take  the  dear  little 
girl  out  with  us  toseeourgardens,  mamma?" 


"  Certainly,  my  love,  if  she  likes  to  go. 
You  had  belter  ask  her — ah,  dear  I  dear  I  I 
forgot — I  mean,  write  on  her  slate.  It's  so 
hard  to  remember  she's  deaf  and  dumb, 
when  one  sees  her  sitting  there  looking  so 
pretty  and  happy.  She  seems  so  like  the 
cake.  Remind  ine,  Emmy,  to  tie  some  up 
for  her  in  j)aper  before  she  goes  away." 

IMiss  Emily  and  Miss  Carol  ine  went  roun." 
to  the  child  directly,  and  made  signs  for  the 
slate.  They  alternately  wrote  on  it  with 
immense  enthusiasm,  until  they  had  filled 
one  side;  signing  their  initials  in  the  most 
business-like  manner  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  thus: — 

"  Oh,  do  come  and  see  my  gardens. 
E.  J." — "  We  will  gather  you  such  a  nice 
nosegay.  C.  J." — *'  I  have  got  some  lovely 
little  guinea-pigs.  E.  J." — "And  Mark, 
our  gardener,  has  made  me  a  summer-house, 
with  such  funny  chairs  in  it.  C.  J." — "You 
shall  have  my  parasol  to  keep  the  sun  oflF. 
E.  J." — "And  we  will  send  Leo  into  the 
water  as  often  as  you  like  him  to  go. 
C.  J." — Thus  they  went  on  till  they  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slate. 

The  child,  after  nodding  lier  head  and 
smiling  as  she  read  each  fresh  invitation, 
turned  the  slate  over,  and,  with  some  little 
triumph  at  showing  that  she  could  write 
too,  began  slowly  to  tra.ce  some  large  text 
letters  in  extremely  crooked  lines.  It  took 
her  a  long  time — especially  as  Mr.  Blyth 
was  breathlessly  looking  over  her  shoulder 
all  the  while — to  get  through  these  words: 
"Thank  you  for  being  so  kind  to  me.  I 
will  go  with  you  anywhere  you  like." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  two  young 
ladies  and  little  Mary  were  walking  ovei 
the  bright  lawn,  wiiii  Leo  in  close  attend- 
ance, carrying  a  stick  in  his  mouth. 

Valentine  started  up  to  follow  them  : 
then  appeared  suddenly  to  remember  some- 
tliiiig,  and  sat  down  again  with  a  very 
anxious  expression  on  his  face.  He  and 
Doctor  Joyce  looked  at  one  another  sig- 
nificantly. Before  breakfast,  that  morning, 
they  had  been  cJosetcd  at  a  private  inter- 
view. Throughout  the  conversation  which 
then  took  place,  Mr.  Blyth  had  been  un- 
usually quiet,  and  very  much  in  earnest. 
The  doctor  had  begun  by  being  incredulous 
and  sarcastic  in  a  godd-huinored  wav  ;  but 
bad  ended  by  speaking  seriously,  and  ma- 
king a  promise  under  certain  conditions. 
The  time  for  the  performance  of  that 
promise  had  now  arrived. 
'  "  You  needn't  wait,  Vance,"  said  the 
rector.  "iNiever  mind  about  taking  the 
thiiigsawav.    I'll  ring  when  you're  wanted." 

Vance  gloomily  departed. 

"  Now  the  young  people  have  left  us, 
Mrs.  Peckover,"  said  Doctor  Joyce,  turning 
to  the  clown's  wife,  "there  is  a  good  op- 
portunity for  my  tnaking  a  proposition  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  my  old  and  dear  friend 
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here,  Mr.  Blyth  ;  who,  as  j-ou  must  have 
noticed,  feels  great  sympathy  and  fondness 
for  your  little  Mary.  But,  before  I  mention 
this  proposal  (which  I  am  sure  you  will 
receive  in  the  bes*  spirit,  however  it  may 
surprise  you),  I  should  wish — we  should 
all  wish,  if  you  have  no  objection — to  hear 
nny  particulars  you  can  give  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  poor  child.  Do  you  feel  any 
reluctance  to  tell  us  in  confidence  whatever 
you  know  about  her  ?" 

"  O  dear  no,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peck- 
over,  very  much  amazed.  "  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  went  making  any 
objections  to  anything  you  wanted  to  know 
about  little  Mary.  But  I'm  almost  afraid — " 

"  There  !  I  knew  she  wouldn't  object," 
interrupted  Valentine,  letting  his  exultation 
eet  the  better  of  his  self-control.  "  Excel- 
lent soul,  I  told  you,  doctor,  she  wouldn't 
object — " 

"My  dear  Valentine,"  interposed  the 
rector,  "  remember  the  terms  of  our  agree- 
ment. You  were  to  leave  me  to  be  spokes- 
man." 

"I  won't  speak  another  word,"  cried 
Mr.  Blyth,  "upon  my  honor,  I  won't  speak 
another  word." 

"I  think  you  were  about  to  say  some- 
thing more?"  continued  Doctor  Joyce,  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Peckover. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,  if  you  please, 
sir,"  ansAvered  the  clown's  Avife,  nervously. 
"  I  was  only  afraid  like — I  know  it's  very 
foolish — but  it's  strange  to  me  to  be  in  a 
beautiful  place  like  this,  drinking  wine 
with  gent lefol  ks — and  I  was  amost  afraid — " 

"Not  afraid,  I  hope,  that  you  couldn't 
tell  us  what  we  are  so  anxious  to  know, 
quite  at  your  ease,  and  in  your  own  way  ?" 
said  the  rector,  pleasantly.  "Pray,  Mrs. 
Peckover,  believe  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that  we  meet  on  equal  terms  here.  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Blyth  of  your  motherly 
kindness  to  that  poor  helpless  child  ;  and  I 
am  indeed  proud  to  take  your  hand,  and 
happy  to  see  you  here,  as  one  who  should 
always  be  an  honored  guest  in  a  clergy- 
man's house — the  doer  of  a  good  and  char- 
ita  vie  deed.  I  have  ahvays,  I  hope,  valued 
the  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  me,  because  it  especially  offers  me  the 
privilege  of  being  the  friend  of  all  my  fel- 
low-Christians, whether  richer  or  poorer, 
higher  oi  lower  in  worldly  rank,  than  I  am 
myself." 

Mrs.  Pcckover's  eyes  began  to  fill.  She 
could  have  worshipped  Doctor  Joyce  at  that 
moment. 

"  Mr.  Blyth  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joyce  sharp- 
ly, before  another  word  could  be  spoken — 
"excuse  me,  Mr.  Blyth  ;  but  really — " 

Valentine  was  trying  to  pour  out  a  glass 
of  sherry  for  Mrs.  Peckover.  His  admira- 
tion of  I  he  doctor's  last  speech,  and  his  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  reassure  the  clown's  wife, 


must  have  interfered  somehow  with  his 
precision  of  eye  and  hand  ;  for  one  half  of 
the  wine,  as  he  held  the  decanter,  was 
dropping  into  the  glass,  and  the  other  half 
was  dribbling  into  a  little  river  on  the  cloth. 
Mrs.  Joyce  thought  of  the  walnut-wood 
table  underneath,  and  felt  half  distracted  as 
she  spoke.  Mrs.  Peckover,  delighted  to  be 
of  some  use,  forgot  her  company-manners 
in  an  instant,  pulled  out  her  red  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  darted  at  the  spilt 
sherry.  But  the  rector  was  even  quicker 
with  his  napkin.  Mrs.  Pecko\er's  cheeks 
turned  the  color  of  her  handkerchief,  as  she 
put  it  back  in  her  pocket,  and  sat  down 
again. 

"  Much  obliged — no  harm  done — much 
obliged,  ma'am,"  said  Doctor  Joyce.  "Now, 
Valentine,  if  you  don't  leave  oflf  apologi- 
zing, and  sit  down  directly  in  that  arm- 
chair against  the  wall,  I  shall  take  Mrs. 
Peckover  into  my  study,  and  hear  every- 
thing she  has  to  say,  at  a  private  interview. 
There  !  we  are  all  comfortable  and  com- 
posed again  at  last,  and  ready  to  be  told 
how  little  Mary  and  the  good  friend  who 
has  been  like  a  mother  to  her,  first  met." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mrs.  Peckover  began 
her  narrative ;  sometimes  addressing  it  tc 
the  doctor,  sometimes  to  Mrs.  Joyce,  and 
sometimes  to  Valentine.  From  beginning 
to  end,  she  was  only  interrupted  at  rare  in- 
tervals by  a  word  of  encouragement,  or 
sympathy,  or  surprise,  from  her  audience. 
Even  Mr.  Blyth  sat  most  uncharacteristi- 
cally still  and  silent  ;  his  expression  alone 
showing  the  varying  influences  of  the  story 
on  him,  from  its  strange  commencement  tx) 
its  melancholy  close. 

"  It's  better  than  ten  years  ago,  sir,"  be- 
gan the  clown's  wife,  speaking  first  to 
Doctor  Joyce,  "  since  my  little  Tommy  w^as 
born  ;  he  being  now,  if  you  please,  at  school 
and  costing  nothing,  through  a  presentation, 
as  they  call  it,  I  think,  which  was  given  us 
by  a  kind  patron  to  my  husband.  Some  time 
alter  I  had  got  well  over  my  confinement,  I 
was  out  one  afternoon  taking  a  walk  with 
the  baby  and  Jemmy ;  which  last  is  my 
husband,  ma'am.  We  were  at  Bangbury 
then,  just  putting  up  the  circus:  it  was  a 
fine  large  neighborhood,  and  we  hoped  to 
do  good  business  there.  Jemmy  and  me 
and  the  baby  went  into  the  fields,  and  en- 
joyed ourselves  very  much  ;  it  being  such 
nice,  warm  spring-weather,  I  remember, 
though  it  was  March  at  the  time.  We 
came  back  to  Bangbury  by  the  road  ;  and 
just  as  AA'e  got  near  the  town,  we  see  a 
young  wonan  sitting  on  the  bank,  and 
holding  her  baby  in  her  arms,  just  as  I  had 
got  my  baby  in  mine. 

"  '  How  dreadful  ill  anu  weak  she  do 
look,  don't  she?'  says  Jemmy.  Before  I 
could  say  as  much  as  '  Yes,'  she  stares  up 
at  us,  and  asks  in  a  wild  voice,  though  ii 
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wasn't  very  loud  either,  if  we  can  tell  her 
the  way  lu  Bangbury  workhouse.  Ilaviiisr 
pretty  sharp  eyes  of  our  own,  we  hotli  of 
us  knew  that  a  workhouse  was  no  ht  |ilar(> 
tor  her.  Her  gown  was  very  dusty,  and 
oae  of  her  boots  was  burst,  and  her  hair 
was  draggled  all  over  her  face,  and  her  eyes 
was  sunk  in  iu-r  head,  like  ;  but  we  saw 
somehow  that  she  was  a  lady — or,  if  she 
wasn't  exactly  a  lady,  that  no  workhouse 
was  proper  for  her,  at  any  rale.  I  stooped 
down  to  speak  to  her  ;  but  her  Itaby  was 
crying  so  dreadful  she  could  hardly  hear 
lue.  '  Is  the  poor  thing  ill  ?'  says  I. 
'Starving,'  says  she,  in  such  a  desperate, 
ierce  way.  that  it  gave  me  quite  a  turn. 
Is  it  your  child  ?'  says  I,  a  bit  frightened 
about  how  she'd  answer  me,  but  wanting 
so  much  to  find  out  that  I  risked  it.  '  Yes,' 
she  saj  s,  in  quite  a  new  voice,  very  soft 
and  sorrowful,  and  bending  her  face  away 
from  me  over  the  child.  '  Then  why  don't 
you  suckle  it?'  says  J.  She  k)oks  up  at 
me,  and  then  at  Jemmy,  and  shakes  her 
head,  and  says  nothing.  I  give  my  baby  to 
Jemmy  to  hold,  and  went  and  sit  down  by 
her.  He  walked  away  a  little  ;  and  I  whis- 
pers to  her  again,  '  Why  don't  you  suckle 
it?'  and  she  whispers  to  me,  'My  milk's 
all  dried  uj).'  I  couldn't  wait  to  hear  no 
more  till  I'd  got  her  baby  at  my  own 
breast. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  suckled  little 
Mary,  ma'am.  She  wasn't  a  month  old 
then,  and,  oh,  so  weak  and  small  !  such  a 
mite  of  a  baby  compared  to  mine  ! 

"  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  that  I  asked  the 
3'oung  woman  lots  of  questions,  while  I 
was  silling  side  by  side  with  her.  She 
stared  at  me  with  a  dazed  look  in  her  face, 
seemingly  quite  stupilied  by  weariness  or 
grief,  or  both  together.  Sometimes  she 
give  me  an  answer,  and  sometimes  she 
wouldn't.  She  was  very  secret.  She 
wouldn't  say  where  she  come  from,  or  who 
her  friends  were,  or  what  her  name  was. 
She  said  she  could  never  have  name  or 
home  or  friends  again.  I  just  quietly  stole 
a  look  down  at  her  left  hand,  and  saw  that 
there  was  no  wedding-ring  on  her  linger, 
and  guessed  what  she  meant.  '  Does  the 
father  know  you're  wandering  about  in 
tiiis  way  1'  says  I.  She  Hushes  up  directly  ; 
•  No  !'  savs  she,  '  he  doesn't  know  where  I 
am.  He  never  had  any  love  for  me,  and  he 
has  no  i)ity  for  me  now.  God's  curse  on  him 
wherever  he  goes!'  'Oh,  hush!  hush!' 
says  1,  'don't  talk  like  that!'  'Why  do 
you  ask  me  questions?'  says  she,  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  '  What  business  have 
you  to  ask  rae  questions  that  make  me 
mad?'  '  I've  only  got  one  more  to  bother 
vou  with,'  says  I,  quite  cool;  'ai.d  that  is, 
haven't  you  got  any  money  at  all  with 
you  ?'  Vou  see,  ma'am,  now  I'd  got  her 
•?bM<l  at  my  own  bosom,  I  didn't  care  for 


what  she  said,  or  fear  for  what  she  migf^ 
do  to  me.     The   |)oor  mite  of  a  baby  was 
sure  to  be  a  peacemaker  between  us,  sooner 
or  later. 

"  It  turned  out  she'd  got  sixpence  and  a 
few  halfpence — not  a  farthing  more,  anc^ 
to(»  proud  to  ask  help  from  any  one  of  hei 
friends.  I  managed  to  worm  out  of  her 
that  she  had  run  away  from  home  before 
her  confinement,  and  had  gone  to  some 
strange  place  to  be  confined,  Avhere  they'd 
ill-treated  and  robbed  her.  She  hadn't  long 
got  away  from  the  wretches  who'd  done 
it.  By  the  time  I'd  found  out  all  this,  her 
baby  was  quite  quiet,  and  ready  to  go  to 
sleej).  I  gave  it  her  back.  She  said  noth- 
ing ;  but  took  and  kissed  my  hand,  her  lips 
feeling  like  burning  coals  on  my  flesh. 
'You're  kindly  welcome,'  says  I,  a  little 
flustered  at  such  a  queer  way  o'  thanking 
me.  'Just  wait  a  bit,  while  I  speak  to 
my  husband.'  Though  she'd  been  and  done 
wrong,  I  couldn't  for  the  lite  of  me  help 
])ityingherfc)r  all  her  fierce  ways.  She  was 
so  young,  and  so  forlorn  and  ill,  and  had 
such  a  beautiful  face  (little  Mary's  is  the 
image  of  it,  specially  about  the  eyes),  and 
seemed  so  like  a  lady,  that  it  v.'as  almost  a 
sin,  as  I  thought,  to  send  her  to  such  a  place 
as  a  workhouse. 

"Well:  I  went  and  told  Jemmy  all  I 
had  got  out  of  her — rpy  own  baby  kicking 
and  crowing  in  my  arms  again,  as  happy 
as  a  king,  all  the  time  I  was  speaking.  '  It 
seems  shocking,'  says  I,  '  to  let  such  as  her 
go  into  a  workhouse.  What  had  we  better 
do?'  Says  Jemmy,  'Let's  take  her  with 
us  to  the  circus  and  ask  Peggy  Burke.' 

"  Peggy  Burke,  if  you  please,  sir,  was 
the  finest  rider  that  ever  stepped  on  a  horse'* 
back.  We've  had  nothing  in  our  circus  to 
come  near  her  since  she  Avent  to  Astley's. 
She  was  the  wildest  devil  of  an  Irish  girl — 
oh  !  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for 
saying  such  a  word  :  but  she  really  was  so 
wild,  1  hope  you'll  excuse  it.  She'd  go 
through  fire  and  water,  as  they  say,  to 
serve  people  she  liked  ;  but,  as  for  them 
she  didn't,  she'd  often  use  her  riding-whip 
among  'em  as  free  as  her  tongue.  That 
cowardly  brute  Jubber  would  never  have 
beaten  my  little  Mary,  if  Peggy  had  been 
with  us  still !  He  was  so  frightened  of  her 
that  she  could  twist  him  round  her  finger; 
and  she  did,  fnr  he  durstn't  quarrel  with  the 
best  rider  in  England,  and  let  other  circuses 
get  hold  of  her.  Peggy  was  a  wonderful 
sharp  girl  besides,  and  was  always  fond  of 
ine,  and  took  my  part  ;  so  when  Jemmy 
said  he  thought  it  best  to  ask  her  what  we 
had  belter  do,  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
thought  it  best  too.  We  took  the  young 
woman  and  the  baby  wiih  us  to  the  circus 
a',  once.  She  never  asked  .nny  qin-slions; 
she  didn't  seem  to  care  where  :-Iil'  went,  or 
what  she  did ;  she  was  da/ed  and  despe 
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rate — a  sight,  ma'am  to  make  your  heart 
ache. 

"  They  were  just  getting  tea  in  the  cir- 
cus, which  was  nearly  finished.  We  most- 
ly tea  and  dinner  there,  sir  ;  finding  it  come 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  mess  together  when 
we  can.  Peggy  Burke,  I  remember,  was 
walking  about  on  the  grass  outside,  whist- 
ling (that  was  one  of  her  queer  ways)  'The 
giA  I  left  behind  me.'  'Ah!  Peck,' says 
she, '  what  have  you  been  after  now  ?  Who's 
flie  company  lady  ye've  brought  to  tea  with 
us !'  I  told  her,  sir,  all  I've  just  told  you  ; 
while  Jemmy  set  the  young  woman  down 
on  one  of  our  trunks,  and  got  her  a  cup  .>■;' 
tea.  'It  seems  dreadful,'  says  I  when  I'd 
done,  '  to  send  such  as  her  to  the  workhouse, 
don't  it?'  '  Workho'ise  !'  says  Peggy,  fir- 
ing up  directly ;  '  I  only  wish  Ave  could 
catch  the  man  who's ,'  ot  her  into  the  scrape, 
and  put  him  in  therf  on  water-gruel  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I'd  give  a  shillLa'  a  wheal 
sut  of  my  own  pocK'.t  for  the  blessed  priv- 
ilege of  scoring  his  thief's  face  with  my 
whip,  till  his  own  mother  wouldn't  know 
him  !'  And  then  she  went  on,  sir,  abusing 
all  the  men  in  her  Irish  way,  which  I  can't 
repeat.  At  last  she  stops,  and  claps  me  on 
the  back.  '  You're  a  darlin'  old  girl,  Peck  !' 
Bays  she,  '  and  your  friends  are  my  friends. 
Stop  where  you  are,  and  let  me  speak  a 
word  to  the  young  woman  on  the  trunk.' 

"After  a  little  while  she  comes  back, 
and  says,  '  I've  done  it,  Peck  !  She's  migh- 
ty close  ;  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer:  but  she's 
only  a  dressmaker,  for  all  that.'  '  A  dress- 
maker !'  says  I ;  '  how  did  you  find  out  she 
was  a  dressmaker?'  '  Why,  I  looked  at  her 
forefinger,  in  course,' says  Peggy,  'and  saw 
the  pricks  of  the  needle  on  it,  and  soon 
made  her  talk  a  bit  after  that.  She  knows 
fancy-work  and  cuttin'  out— would  ye  ever 
nave  thought  it  ?  And  I'll  show  her  how 
fo  give  the  workhouse  the  go-by  to-morrow, 
if  she  only  holds  out,  and  keeps  in  her 
serises.  Stop  where  you  are,  Peck  !  I'm 
going  to  make  Jubber  put  his  dirty  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  pull  out  some  money  ; 
and  that's  a  sight  worth  stoppin'  to  see  any 
day  in  the  week.' 

'  I  waited  as  she  told  me  ;  and  she  called 
for  Jubber,  just  as  if  he'd  been  her  servant : 
and  he  come  out  of  the  circus.  '  I  want 
ten  shillings  advance  of  wages  for  that  lady 
on  the  trunk,'  says  Peggy.  He  laughed  at  her 
*  Show  your  ugly  teeth  at  me  again,'  says 
she,  '  and  I'll  box  your  ears.  I've  my  light 
hand  for  a  horse's  mouth,  and  my  heavy 
hand  for  a  man's  cheek  ;  you  ought  to  know 
that  by  this  time!  Pull  out  the  ten  shil- 
lings.' '  V/hat  for?'  says  he,  frowning  at 
her.  '  Just  this,'  says  she.  '  I  mean  to 
leave  your  circus,  unless  I  get  those  six 
character  dresses  you  promised  me ;  and 
the  lady  there  can  do  them  up  beautiful. 
Pull   out  the  len  shillings  !  fur  I've  made 


up  my  mind  to  appear  before  the  Bangbury 
public  on  Garryowen's  back,  as  six  women 
at  once.' 

"  What  she  meant  by  this,  sir,  was  that 
she  was  to  have  six  different  dresses  on, 
one  over  another;  and  was  to  go  galloping 
round  the  ring  on  Garryowen  (which  was 
a  horse),  beginning,  I  think  it  was,  as  Em- 
press of  Roossia ;  and  then  throwing  off 
the  top  dress  without  the  horse  stopping, 
and  showing  next  as  some  famous  French- 
woman, in  the  dress  underneath  ;  and  keep- 
ing on  so  with  different  nations,  till  she  got 
down  to  the  last  dress,  which  was  to  be 
Britannia  and  the  Union-Jack.  We'd  go 
bits  of  remnants,  and  old  dresses  and  thing 
to  make  and  alter,  but  hadn't  anybody 
clever  enough  at  cutting  out,  and  what  they 
call  '  Costoom,'  to  do  what  Peggy  wanted 
— Jubber  being  too  stingy  to  pay  the  regular 
people  who  understand  such  things.  The 
young  woman,  knowing  as  she  did  about 
fancy  work,  was  just  what  was  wanted,  if 
she  could  only  get  well  enough  to  use  her 
needle.  '  111  see  she  works  the  money  out,' 
says  Peggy  ;  '  but  she's  dead  beat  to-night, 
and  must  have  her  rest  and  bit  o'  supper, 
before  she  begins  to-morrow.'  Jubber  want- 
ed to  give  less  than  ten  shillings;  but  be- 
tween threatening  and  saying  it  should  buy 
twenty  shillings'  worth  of  tailor's  work, 
she  got  the  better  of  him.  And  he  gave 
the  money,  sulky  enough. 

"'Now,'  says  Peggy,  'you  take  her 
away,  and  get  her  a  lodging  in  the  place 
where  you're  staying ;  and  I'll  come  to- 
morrow with  some  of  the  things  to  make 
up.  But,  ah  dear  me,  sir,  she  was  never 
to  work  as  much  as  sixpence  of  that  ten 
shillings  out.  She  was  took  bad  in  the 
night,  and  got  so  much  worse  in  the  morn- 
ing that  we  had  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

"As  soon  as  he'd  seen  her,  he  takes  me 
into  the  passage,  and  says  he  to  me,  '  Do 
you  know  who  her  friends  are  V  '  No,  sir,' 
says  I ;  '  I  can't  get  her  to  tell  me.  I  only 
met  her  by  accident  yesterday.'  '  Try  and 
find  out  again,'  says  he ;  '  for  I'm  afraid  she 
won't  live  over  the  night.  I'll  come  back 
in  the  evening  and  see  if  there  is  anv 
change.' 

"  Peggy  and  me  went  into  her  room  to- 
gether; but  we  couldn't  even  get  her  to 
speak  to  us  for  ever  so  long  a  time.  All  at 
once  she  cries  out,  '  I  can't  see  things  as  I 
ought.  Where's  the  woman  who  suckled 
my  baby  when  I  was  alone  by  the  road- 
side ?'  'Here,'  says  I — 'here;  I've  got 
hold  of  your  hand.  Do  tell  us  where  wp 
can  write  to  about  you.'  'Will  you  promise 
to  take  care  of  my  baby,  and  not  let  it  go 
into  the  workhouse?'  says  she.  'Yes,  I 
promise,'  says  I ;  '  I  do  indeed  promise  Avith 
my  whole  heart.'  '  We'll  all  take  care  of 
the  baby,'  says  Peggy;  'only  you  try  and 
cheer  up,  and  you'll  get  well  enough  to  sea 
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me  on  Garryowen's  hack,  before  we  leave 
Banghury — you  uill  for  certain,  if  you  cheer 
jp  a  bii.'  'I  give  my  baby,'  she  says, 
clutching  tight  at  my  hand,  '  to  the  woman 
who  suckled  it  by  the  roadside ;  and  I  pray 
God  to  bless  her  and  forgive  me,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake/  After  that,  she  lay  quite 
quiet  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she  says 
laintly,  '  Its  name's  to  be  Mary.  Put  it  into 
bed  tu  me  again  ;  I  should  like  to  touch  its 
cheek,  and  feel  how  suft  and  warm  it  is, 
once  more.'  And  I  took  the  baby  out  of 
us  crib,  and  lifted  it,  asleep  as  it  was,  into 
the  bed  by  her  side,  and  guided  her  hand  up 
to  its  cheek.  I  saw  her  lips  move  a  little; 
and  bent  down  over  her.  'Give  me  one 
kiss,' she  whispers, 'before  I  die.'  And  I 
kissed  her,  and  tried  to  stop  crying  as  I  did 
it.  Then  I  mivs  to  Peggy,  '  You  wail  here 
while  I  run  and  fetch  the  doctor  back  ;  for 
I'm  afraid  siie's  going  fast.'  He  wasn't  ai 
home  when  I  got  to  his  house.  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  next,  when  I  see  a  gentle- 
man in  ilie  street  who  looked  like  a  clergy- 
man, and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  one;  and 
he  said  '  Yes  ;'  and  he  went  back  with  me. 
I  heard  a  low  wailing  and  crying  in  the 
room,  and  saw  Peggy  sitting  on  the  bundle 
of  dresses  she'd  brought  in  the  morning, 
rocking  herself  backward  and  forward  as 
Irish  |)eople  always  do  when  they're  cry- 
ing. I  went  to  the  bed,  and  looked  through 
the  cunains.  The  baby  was  still  sleeping 
as  pretty  as  ever,  and  its  mother's  hand 
was  touching  one  of  its  arms.  I  was  just 
going  to  speak  to  her  again,  when  the 
clergyman  said  '  llush,'  and  took  a  bit  of 
looking-glass  that  was  set  up  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, and  held  it  over  her  lips.  tShe 
was  gone.  Her  poor  while  wasted  hand 
lay  dead  on  the  living  baby's  arm. 

"  I  answered  ail  thec'ergyman's  questions 
quite  straight  forward,  U'lling  him  every- 
tning  I  knew  from  beginning  to  end.  Wlien 
I'd  done,  Peggy  starts  up  from  the  bundle, 
and  says,  '  Mind,  sir,  wnatever  you  do,  the 
child's  not  to  be  took  away  from  this  per- 
son here,  and  sent  to  the  workhouse.  The 
mother  ^\\c  it  to  her  on  that  very  bed,  and 
I'm  a  witness  of  it.'  'And  I  promised  to 
be  a  mother  to  the  baby,  sir,'  says  I.  He 
turns  round  to  me,  and  praises  me  for  what 
I  done,  and  says  nobody  shall  take  it  away 
from  me,  unless  them  as  can  show  their 
right  comes  forward  to  claim  it.  '  But  now,' 
•ays  he,  '  we  must  think  of  other  things. 
We  iimst  irv  and  find  out  something  about 
lhi^  poor  woman  who  has  died  in  such  a 
.nelancholy  way.' 

"  It  was  easier  to  say  that  than  to  do  it. 
The  poor  ihing  had  nothinir  wiiii  her  but  a 
change  of  linen  for  herself  and  the  ciiild, 
and  that  gave  us  no  clue.  Then  we  searcli- 
ed  her  puckei.  There  was  a  cambric  hand- 
Kerchief  in  if,  marked  'M.  G.':  and  some 
ails  of  rusks  to  sop  fur  the  child  ;  and   ihe 


sixpence  and  half-pe  ce  which  she  had  when 
I  met  her;  and  beniaih  all,  in  a  corner  as 
if  it  had  been  forgoti.Hi  there,  a  small  hair 
bracelet.  It  was  madt  of  two  kinds  of  bait 
— very  little  of  one  kind,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  other.  And  on  the  flat  clasp  of  the 
bracelet  there  was  cut  in  tiny  letter?,  ' /« 
memory  of  S.  G.'  I  remember  all  this,  sir, 
for  I've  oiien  and  often  looked  at  the  brace- 
let since  that  time. 

"  We  found  nothing  more  :  no  letters,  or 
cards,  or  anything.  The  clergyman  said 
thai  the  'M.G.'  on  the  handkerchief  must 
be  the  initials  of  her  name;  and  the  'S.G.' 
on  the  bracelet  must  mean,  he  thought, 
some  relation  whose  hair  she  wore  as  a  sort 
of  keepsake.  J  remember  Peggy  and  me 
wondering  which  was  S.  G.'s  hair ;  and 
who  the  other  person  might  be,  whose  hair 
was  wove  into  the  bracelet.  But  the  clergy- 
man he  soon  cut  us  short  by  asking  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  directly.  '  I'm  going  to 
write  out  an  advertisement,'  says  he,  'say- 
ing how  you  met  with  the  young  woman, 
and  what  she  was  like,  and  how  she  was 
dressed.'  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  anything 
about  the  baby,  sir?'  says  I.  'Certainly, 
says  he,  '  it's  only  rigiit  if  we  gel  at  her 
friends  by  advertising,  to  give  ihera  the 
chance  of  doing  something  for  the  child. 
And  if  they  live  anywhere  in  this  county, 
I  believe  we  shall  find  them  out ;  for  the 
Bangbury  Chronicle,  into  which  I  mean 
to  put  the  advertisement,  goes  everywhere 
in  our  part  of  England.' 

"So  he  sits  down,  and  writes  what  he 
said  he  would,  and  takes  it  away  to  be 
printed  in  the  next  day's  number  of  the 
newspaper.  'If  nothing  comes  of  this,' 
says  he,  '  I  think  I  can  manage  about  the 
burial  wilh  a  charitable  society  here.  I'll 
take  care  and  inform  you  the  moment  the 
advertisement's  answered.'  I  hardly  know 
how  it  was,  sir  ;  but  I  almost  hoped  thev 
wouldn't  answer  it.  Having  suckled  the 
baby  myself,  and  kissed  its  mother  before 
she  died,  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to 
the  chance  of  its  being  took  away  from  me 
just  then.     I  ought  to  have  thought  how 

fjoor  we  were,  and  how  hard  it  would  be 
or  ys  to  bring  the  child  up.  But,  somehow, 
I  never  did  think  of  that — no  more  did 
Peggy — no  more  did  Jemmy ;  not  even 
when  we  put  the  baby  to  bed  that  night 
along  with  our  own. 

"  Well,  sir,  sure  enough,  two  days  after 
the  advertisement  come  out,  it  was  answer- 
ed in  the  cruellest  letter  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 
The  clergyman  he  come  to  me  with  it. 
'It  was  left  this  evening,' says  he,  'by  a 
strange  messenger,  who  went  auav  direct- 
ly. .1  told  my  servant  to  follow  bim,  but 
it  was  too  late — he  was  out  of  sitrht.'  The 
letter  was  very  short,  and  we  thought  it 
was  in  a  woman's  handwriting — a  U-iirned 
handwriting,    the  clergyman   said.     T\wx« 
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u'ai?  ao  iianie  signed,  and  no  dale  at  cop  or 
bottom.  Inside  it  there  was  a  ten-pound 
bank-note  ;  and  the  person  as  sent  it,  wrote 
that  it  was  enclosed  to  bury  the  younjj 
woman  decently.  'She  Ivas  better  dead 
ihan  alive' — the  letter  Avei.t  on — 'after  hav- 
ing disgraced  her  father  and  her  relations. 
As  for  the  cliild,  it  was  the  child  of  sin ; 
and  had  no  claim  on  people  who  desired  to 
preserve  all  that  was  left  of  their  good 
name,  and  to  set  a  moral  example  to  others. 
The  parish  must  support  it  if  nobody  else 
would.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
trace  them,  or  to  advertise  agam.  The 
baby's  father  had  disappeared:  they  didn't 
know  where  ;  and  could  hold  no  communi- 
cation now  with  such  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness, even  if  they  did.  She  was  dead  in 
her  shame  and  her  sin ;  and  her  name 
should  never  be  mentioned  among  them  she 
belonged  to,  henceforth  for  ever.' 

"  This  was  what  I  remember  in  the  let- 
ter, sir.  A  shocking  and  unchristian  letter, 
I  said  ;  and  the  clergyman  he  said  so,  too. 

"  She  was  buried  in  the  poor  corner  of 
the  churchyard.  They  marked  out  the 
place,  in  case  anybody  should  ever  want  to 
see  it,  by  cutting  the  two  letters  M.  G., 
and  the  date  of  Avhen  she  died,  upon  a  board 
of  wood  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  The 
clergyman  then  give  me  the  hair  bracelet 
and  the  handkerchief;  and  said,  'You  keep 
these  as  careful  as  you  keep  the  child,  for 
they  may  be  of  great  importance  one  of 
these  days.  I  shall  seal  up  the  letter, 
(which  is  addressed  to  me)  and  put  in  my 
strong  box.'  He'd  asked  me,  before  this,  if 
I'd  thought  of  what  a  responsibility  it  was 
for  such  as  me  to  provide  for  the  baby. 
And  I  told  him  I'd  promised,  and  would 
keep  ray  promise,  and  trust  to  God's  provi- 
dence for  the  rest.  The  clergyman  was  a 
very  kind  gentleman,  and  got  up  a  sub- 
scription for  the  poor  babe ;  and  Peggy 
Burke,  when  she  had  her  benefit  before  the 
circus  left  Bangbury,  give  half  of  what  she 
got  as  her  subscription.  I  never  heard 
nothing  about  the  child's  friends  from  that 
Time  to  this  ;  and  I  know  no  more  who  its 
father  is  now  than  I  did  then.  And  glad  I 
am  that  he's  never  come  forward — though, 
perhaps,  I  oughtn't  to  say  so  I  keep  the 
hair  bracelet  and  the  handkerchief  as  care- 
ful as  the  clergyman  told  me,  for  the 
mother's  sake  as  well  as  the  child's.  I've 
known  some  sorrow  with  her  since  I  took 
her  as  my  own :  but  I  love  her  only  the 
dearer  for  it,  and  still  think  the  day  a  happy 
day  for  both  of  us,  when  I  first  stopped  and 
suckled  her  by  the  roadside. 

•'  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  if  you  please, 
sir,  about  how  I  first  met  with  little  Mary  ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  have  told  it  in  a  way 
that  was  more  fit  far  such  as  you  to  hear." 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

THE    iTORT. — PART    SECOND. 

As  the  clown's  wife  ended  her  riar>dtive, 
but  little  was  said  m  the  way  of  comment 
on  it,  by  those  who  had  listened  •o  her. 
They  were  too  much  affected  by  wUdt  they 
had  heard,  to  speak,  as  yet,  except,  briefly 
and  in  low  voices.  Mrs.  Joyce  m^re  than 
once  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
Her  husband  murmured  some  cordial  words 
of  svmpathy  and  thanks — in  an  unusuallr 
subdued  manner,  however.  Valentine  said 
nothing  ;  but  he  drew  his  chair  close  to 
Mrs.  Peckover,  and  turning  his  face  away 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  seen,  took  her 
hand  in  one  of  his  and  patted  it  gently  with 
the  other.  There  was  now  perfect  silence 
in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  they 
all  looked  out  with  one  accord,  and  as  it 
seemed  with  one  feeling,  toward  the 
garden. 

In  a  shady  place,  just  visible  among  the 
trees,  the  rector's  daughters,  and  little 
Mary,  and  the  great  Newfoundland  dog, 
were  all  sitting  together  on  the  grass.  The 
tAvo  young  ladies  appeared  to  be  fastening  a 
garland  of  flowers  round  the  child's  neck, 
while  she  was  playfully  oirering  a  nosegay 
for  Leo  to  smell  at.  The  sight  was  homely 
and  simple  enougji :  but  it  was  full  of  the 
tenderest  interest — after  the  narrative  which 
had  just  engaged  them — to  those  who  now 
witnessed  it.  They  looked  out  on  the 
garden  scene  silently  for  some  little  time. 
Mrs.  Joyce  was  the  first  to  speak  again. 

"  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you, 
Mrs.  Peckover,"  said  she,  "  to  inquire  how 
the  poor  little  thing  really  met  with  the 
accident  that  caused  her  misfortune  ?  I 
know  there  is  an  account  of  it  in  the  bills 
of  the  circus,  but — " 

"  It's  the  most  infamous  and  disgusting 
thing  I  ever  read  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Blyth 
indignantly.  "  The  man  who  wrote  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  pillory.  I  never  re- 
member wanting  to  throw  a  rotten  egg  at 
any  of  my  fellow-creatures  before — but  I 
feel  certain  that  I  should  enjoy  having  a 
shy  at  Mr.  Jubber  !" 

"  Gently,  Valentine — gently,"  interposed 
the  rector.  "I  think,  my  love,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Mrs.  Joyce,  "that  it  is 
hardly  considerate  to  Mrs.  Peckover,  to  ex- 
pect her  to  comply  with  your  request.  She 
has  already  sacrificed  hersell  once  to  cur 
curiosity  ;  and,  really,  to  asit  her  now  to 
recur  a  second  time  to  recollections  which 
I  am  sure  must  distress  her — " 

"It's  worse  than  distressing,  indeed,  sir. 
even  to  think  of  that  dreadful  accident," 
said  Mrs.  Peckover,  "and  specially  as  I 
can't  help  taking  some  blame  to  myself  for 
it.  But  if  the  lady  wishes  to  know  how  it 
happened,  I'm  sure  I'm  agreeable   to  tel 
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her.  People  in  our  way  of  life,  ma'am — 
as  I  have  often  lieard  Peggy  Burke  say — 
ire  obliged  to  dry  the  tear  al  iheir  eyes,  long 
before  it's  gone  from  their  hearts.  But  pray 
dorx't  think,  sir,  I  mean  that  now,  about 
nnself,  and  in  your  company.  If  I  do  feel 
low  at  talking  of  little  Mary's  misfor- 
tune, I  can  take  a  look  out  into  the  garden 
there,  and  see  how  happy  she  is — and  that's 
safe  to  se.  me  rigiu  again." 

"I  ought  to  tell  you  first,  sir,"  proceeded 
the  clown's  wife,  after  waiting  thought- 
fully for  a  moment  or  two  before  she  spoke 
again,  "  that  I  got  on  much  better  with 
little  Mary  than  ever  I  thought  I  .'>hould, 
for  the  hrst  six  years  of  her  life.  She  grew 
up  so  pretty,  that  gentlefolks  was  always 
noticing  tier,  and  a^king  about  her  ;  and 
nearly  in  every  place  the  circus  went  to 
tney  made  her  presents,  which  helped  nicely 
in  her  keep  and  clothing.  And  our  own 
people  too,  pelted  her  and  were  fond  of 
her.  Alt  those  six  years  we  got  on  as 
pleasantlv  as  could  be:  it  was  not  till  she 
was  near  her  seventh  birthday,  that  I  was 
wicked  and  foolish  enough  to  consent  to 
her  being  snown  in  the  performances- 

"I  was  sorely  tried  and  tempted  before 
I  did  consent.  Jubber  first  said  he  wanted 
her  to  perform  with  the  riders,  and  I  said 
'No,'  at  once — thoush  I  was  awful  frii;ht- 
ened  of  bim  in  those  days.  But  soon  after 
Jemmy  (who  wasn't  the  clown  then  that 
he  is  now,  sir;  there  was  others  to  be  got 
for  his  money,  to  do  what  he  did  at  that 
lime) — Jemmy  comes  to  me,  saying  he's 
afraid  he  shall  lose  his  place,  if  1  don't  give 
in  about  ]\Iary.  This  staggered  me  a  good 
deal ;  for  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
liave  done  then,  if  my  husband  had  lost  his 
engagement.  And,  besides  that,  there  was 
the  poor  dear  child  herself,  who  was  mad 
to  be  cairied  up  in  the  air  on  horseback;  al- 
ways begiriiig  and  praying  to  be  made  a 
little  rider  of.  And  all  the  rest  of  'em  in 
the  circus  worried  and  laughed  al  me;  and, 
in  short,  I  give  in  al  last  against  my  con- 
science, but  I  couldn't  help  it. 

"  I  made  a  bargain  though,  that  she 
should  only  be  trusted  to  the  steadiest, 
soberest  man,  and  the  best  rider  of  the 
whole  lot.  They  called  bim  '  Mulev ' 
in  the  bill*,  and  stained  his  face  to  make 
him  look  like  a  Turk,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  but  his  real  name  was  Francis  Yapp, 
and  a  very  good  fatherly  sort  of  a  man  he 
was  in  his  way,  having  a  fami.y  of  hisown 
to  look  after.  He  used  to  ride  splendid,  at 
full  straddle,  with  three  horses  under  him 
— one  foot,  vou  know,  sir,  being  on  the 
.'Uter  horse's  hack,  and  one  foot  on  the  inner. 
Ilim  and  Jubber  made  it  out  together  that 
ne  was  to  act  a  wild  man,  Hying  for  his  life 
across  some  desert,  with  his  only  child, 
and  poor  little  Mary  was  to  be  the  child. 
They  darkened  her  face  to  look  like  his  ; 


and  pui  an  on.landi.-h  kind  of  while  dress 
on  her;  and  buckled  a  red  belt  round  her 
waist,  with  a  sort  of  handle  in  it  for  Yapp 
to  hold  her  by.  After  first  making  believt 
in  all  surl  of  ways,  that  him  and  his  child 
was  ir^danger  of  being  taken  and  shot,  he 
had  to  make  believe  afterward  that  they  had 
escaped  and  to  hold  her  up,  in  a  sort  of 
triumph  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  arm — 
galloping  round  and  round  ihe  ring  all  the 
while.  He  was  a  tremendous  strong  man, 
and  could  do  it  as  easy  as  I  could  hold  up 
a  bit  uf  that  plum-cake. 

"  Poor  little  love  !  she  soon  got  over  the 
first  fright  of  the  tiling,  and  had  a  sort  of 
mad  fondness  for  it  that  I  never  liked  to 
see,  for  ii  wasn't  natural  to  her.  Yapp  he 
said,  she'd  got  the  heart  of  a  lion,  and  would 
grow  up  the  finest  woman-rider  in  the  world. 
I  was  very  unhappy  about  it,  and  lived  a 
miserable  life,  always  fearing  some  accident. 
But  for  some  time,  nothing  near  an  accident 
happened  ;  and  lots  of  money  came  into  the 
circus  lo  see  Yapp  and  little  Mary — but 
that  was  Jubber's  luck  and  not  ours.  One 
night — she  was  a  little  better  than  seven 
year  old — 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  how  I  ever  lived  over  that 
dreadful  night  I  don't  know  !  I  was  a  sin- 
ful miserable  wretch  not  to  have  starved 
sooner  than  let  the  child  go  into  danger  : 
but  I  was  so  sorely  lempied  and  driven  to 
it,  God  knows  I — No-,  sir!  no,  ma'am;  and 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I'll  go  on 
now  I've  begun.  Don't  mind  me  crying : 
I'll  manage  lo  tell  it  somehow.  The  strap 
— no,  I  mean  the  handle  ;  the  handle  in  the 
strap  give  way  all  of  a  sudden — just  at  the 
last  loo !  just  at  the  worst  lime,  when  he 
couldn't  catch  her  I — 

"  Never — oh,  never,  never,  to  my  dying 
day  shall  I  forget  the  horrible  screech  that 
went  up  from  the  whole  audience  :  and  the 
sight  ol  the  white  thing  lying  huddled  dead- 
still  on  the  boards !  We  hadn't  such  a 
number  in  as  usual  that  night,  and  .she  fell 
on  an  empty  place  between  the  benches,  i 
got  knocked  down  by  the  horses  in  runninc 
to  her — I  was  clean  out  of  my  senses,  and 
didn't  know  where  I  was  going — Yapp  had 
fallen  among  them,  and  hurt  himself  badly 
trying  to  catch  her — they  were  running 
wild  in  the  ring — the  horses  was — frantic- 
like  with  the  noise  all  round  them.  I  got 
up  somehow,  and  a  crowd  of  people  jostled 
me,  and  I  saw  my  innocent  darling  carried 
among  them.  I  felt  hands  on  me,  trying 
to  i)ull  me  back  ;  but  I  broke  away,  and 
got  into  the  waiting-room  along  wilh  the 
rest. 

"  There  she  was— my  own,  own  little 
Mary,  that  I'd  promised  her  poor  mother 
to  take  care  of— there  she  was,  lying  all 
white  and  still  on  an  old  box,  with  my 
cloak  r(jlled  up  as  a  pillow  for  her.  And 
people  crowding  round  her.     And  a  docto 
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feeling  her  head  all  over.  And  Yapp 
among  them,  held  up  by  two  men,  with 
his  face  all  over  blood.  I  wasn't  able  to 
speak  or  move  ;  I  didn't  feel  as  if  I  was 
Dreathing  even,  till  the  doctor  stopped,  and 
.ooked  up  ;  and  then  a  great  shuddir  went 
through  all  of  us  together,  as  if  we'd  been 
one  body,  instead  of  twenty  or  more. 

"  '  It's  not  killed  her,'  says  the  doctor. 
'Iler  brain's  escaped  injury.' 
"  I  didn't  hear  another  word. 
''  I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  before  I 
seemed  to  wake  up  like,  with  a  dreadful 
feeling  of  pain  and  tearing  of  everything 
inside  me.  I  was  on  the"  landlady's  bed, 
and  Jenmiy  Avas  standing  over  me  with  a 
bottle  of  salts.  '  They've  put  her  to  bed,' 
lie  says  to  me,  'and  ihe  doctor's  setting  her 
arm.'  I  didn't  recollect  at  first  ;  but  when 
1  did,  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  seeing  the 
dreadful  accident  all  over  again. 

"  It  was  Some  time  before  any  of  us 
found  out  Avhat  had  really  happened.  The 
breaking  of  her  arm,  the  doctor  said,  l^ad 
.^aved  her  head,  which  was  only  cut  and 
bruised  a  little,  not  half  as  bad  as  was 
feared.  Day  afier  day,  and  night  after  night, 
I  sat  by  her  bedside,  comforting  her  through 
her  fever,  and  the  pain  of  the  splints  on  her 
arm,  and  never  once  suspecting— rno  more  I 
believe  than  she  did— the  awful  misfortune 
that  had  really  hap{)ened.  She  was  always 
wonderful  quiet  and  silent  for  a  child,  poor 
lamb,  in  little  illnesses  that  she'd  had  he- 
fore  ;  and,  somehow,  I  didn't  wonder — at 
least,  at  first — why  she  never  said  a  word, 
and  never  answered  me  when  I  spoke  to 
her. 

"  This  went  on,  though,  after  she  got 
better  in  her  health,  and  a  strange  look 
came  over  her  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be 
always  wondering,  and  frightened  in  a  con- 
fused way  about  something  or  other.  She 
took,  too,  to  rolling  her  head  about  restlessly 
from  one  side  of  the  pillow  to  the  other; 
making  a  sort  of  muttering  and  humming 
now  and  then,  but  still  never  seeming  to 
notice  or  to  care  for  anything  I  said  to  her. 
One  day,  I  was  warming  her  a  nice  cup  of 
beef- tea  over  the  fire,  when  I  heard,  quite 
sudden  and  quite  plain,  these  words  from 
where  she  lay  on  the  bed — '  Why  are  you 
always  so  quiet  here  ?  Why  doesn't  some- 
body speak  to  me  ?' 

"  I  knew  there  wasn't  another  soul  in 
the  room  but  the  poor  child  at  that  time; 
and  yet,  the  voice  as  spoke  those  words  was 
no  more  like  little  Mary's  voice,  than  my 
voice,  sir,  is  like  yours.  It  sounded,  some- 
how, hoarse  and  low,  and  deep  and  faint, 
all  at  the  same  time  ;  the  strangest,  shock- 
ingest  voice  to  come  from  a  child,  who 
always  used  to  speak  so  clearly  and  prettily 
before,  that  ever  I  heard.  If  I  was  only 
cleverer  with  my  words,  ma'am,  and  could 
tell  you  about  it  properly— but  I  can't.     I 


only  know  it  gave  riie  Ricn  \.  turn  .0  hear 
her,  that  I  upset  the  beef-tea  and  ran  back 
in  fright  to  the  bed.  'Why,  Mary  !  Mary." 
says  I,  quite  loud,  'are  you  so  well  already 
that  you're  trying  to  imitate  Mr.  lubber's 
grufi"  voice  ?' 

"  There  was  the  same  wondering  look  in 
her  eyes — only  wilder  than  I  had  ever  seen 
it  yet — while  I  was  speaking.  When  I'd 
done,  she  says  in  the  same  strange  way, 
'  Speak  out,  mother  ;  I  can't  hear  you  when 
you  whisper  like  that.'  She  was  as  long 
saying  these  words,  and  bungled  over  them 
as  much,  as  if  she  was  only  just  learning  to 
speak.  I  think  I  got  the  first  suspicion 
then,  of  what  had  really  happened.  '  Mary." 
I  bawled  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  '  Mary  I 
can't  j'-ou  hear  me  now  ?'  She  shook  her 
head,  and  stared  up  at  me  with  the  fright» 
ened  bewildered  look  again :  then  seemed 
to  get  pettish  and  impatient  all  of  a  sudden 
— the  first  time  I  ever  saAV  her  so — and  hid 
her  face  from  me  on  the  pillow. 

"  Just  then  the  doctor  come  in.  '  Oh, 
sir!'  says  I,  whispering  to  him — ^just  as  if  I 
hadn't  found  out  a  minute  ago  that  she 
couldn't  hear  me  at  the  top  of  my  voice — 
'  I'm  afraid  there's  something  gone  wrong 
with  her  hearing.'  'Have  you  only  jusl 
now  suspected  that?'  says  he;  'I've  been 
afraid  of  it  for  some  days  past,  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  nothing  till  I'd  tried  her ;  and 
she's  hardly  well  enough  yet,  poor  child,  tc 
be  worried  with  experiments  on  her  ears. 
'  She's  much  better,'  says  I ;  '  indeed,  she's 
much  better  to-day,  sir  !  Oh,  do  try  her 
now,  for  it's  so  dreadful  to  be  in  doubt  a 
moment  longer  than  Ave  can  help.' 

"  He  went  up  to  the  bedside,  and  1  fol- 
lowed him.  She  Avas  lying  with  her  face 
hidden  aAvay  from  us  on  the  pilloAV,  just  as 
it  was  when  I  left  her.  The  doctor  says  tci 
me,  '  Don't  disturb  her,  don't  let  her  look 
round,  so  that  she  can  see  us — I'm  going  to 
call  to  her.'  And  he  called  'Mary'  cut 
loud,  tAvice ;  and  she  never  moved.  The 
third  time  he  tried  her,  it  Avas  Avith  such  a 
shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  rhe  land- 
lady come  up,  thinking  something  had  hap- 
pened. I  was  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  saw  that  my  dear  child  never  started 
in  the  least.  '  Poor  little  thing,'  says  the 
doctor,  quite  sorrowful,  '  this  is  worse  than 
I  expected.'  He  stooped  down  and  touched 
her,  as  he  said  this  ;  and  she  turned  round 
directly,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  have  hex 
pulse  felt  as  usual.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  her 
sight,  for  I  Avas  crying,  and  didn't  Avish  hei 
to  see  it ;  but  she  was  too  sharp  for  me. 
She  looked  hard  in  my  lace  and  the  land- 
lady's, then  in  the  doctor's,  which  Avas 
doAvncast  enough ;  for  he  had  got  very  fond 
of  her,  just  as  everybody  else  did  Avho  saw 
much  of  little  Mary. 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  she  says,  in  the 
same  sort  of  strange  unnatural  voice  again. 
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We  tried  to  pacify  her,  but  only  made  lier 
worse.  '  Why  do  yuu  keep  on  wliisperinir?' 
she  asks.  '  Why  don't  you  speak  out  loud, 
so  that  I  can — '  and  then  she  stopped, 
seeminfl[ly  in  a  sort  of  helpless  fright  and 
bewilderment.  She  tried  to  get  up  in  bed, 
and  her  face  turned  red  all  over.  '  Can  she 
read  writing?'  says  the  doctor.  'Oh,  yes, 
sir,'  says  I ;  'she  can  read  and  write  beau- 
tiful for  a  child  of  her  age;  my  husband 
aughi  hei.'  'Get  me  paper,  and  pen  and 
oil.  directly,'  says  he  to  the  landlady  ;  who 
tvcul  at  ouce  and  got  him  what  he  wanted. 
\Vc  must  quiet  her  at  all  hazards,'  says 
•he  doctor,  'or  she'll  excite  herself  into 
another  attack  of  lever.  She  leels  what's 
the  uiatter  with  her,  but  don't  understand 
it ;  ard  I'm  going  to  tell  her  by  means  of 
this  paptt.  it's  a  risk,'  he  says,  writing 
down  on  llie  i)aper  in  large  letters.  You 
are  detf;  'but  I  must  try  all  I  can  do  for 
her  ear^i  immediately  :  and  this  will  prepare 
her,'  sa/s  he,  going  to  the  bed,  and  holding 
die  paper  before  her  eyes. 

"She  shrank  back  on  the  pillow,  as  still 
as  death  the  instant  she  saw  it ;  but  didn't 
cry,  and  iooked  more  puzzled  and  astonished, 
I  should  say,  than  distre.-sed.  But  she  was 
breathing  dreadful  quick — 1  felt  that,  as  I 
biooped  down  and  kissed  her.  '  She's  too 
young,'  says  the  doctor,  '  to  know  what  the 
extent  of  her  calamity  reallv  is.  You  stop 
here  and  keep  her  quiet  till  I  come  back, 
for  I  trust  ihe  case  is  not  hopeless  yet.' 
'But  whatever  has  made  her  deaf,  sir?' 
says  the  landlady,  opening  the  door  for  him. 
' 'i'he  shock  of  that  fall  in  the  circus,'  says 
he,  going  oat  in  a  very  great  hurry.  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  held  up  my 
head  again,  as  I  heard  them  words,  louking 
at  little  Mary,  with  my  arm  round  her  neck 
all  the  time. 

"  Well,  sir,  -ae  doctor  come  back  ;  and 
he  svringed  \\^i  cars  first — and  that  did  no 
good,  ihen  he  tried  blistering,  and  then 
he  put  on  leecnes ;  and  still  it  was  no  use. 
'  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case,'  says  he ; 
'  but  there's  a  doctor  who's  had  more 
practice  than  I've  had  with  deaf  people, 
who  C(jmes  from  where  he  lives  to  our  dis- 
pensary «<nce  a  week.  To-morr(jw's  his 
day,  and  I'll  bring  him  here  with  me.' 

"  And  he  did  bring  this  gentleman,  as  he 
romised  he  would — an  old  gentleman,  with 
such  a  pleasant  way  of  speaking,  that  I 
understood  everything  he  said  to  me  directly. 
'  I'm  afraid  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  the  worst,  says  he.  *  I  have  f)een  hear- 
ing about  the  poor  child  from  my  friend 
who's  attended  tier;  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
don't  think  there's  much  hope.'  Then  he 
goes  to  the  bed  and  locjks  at  her.  '  Ah,' 
says  he,  'there's  just  the  same  expression 
in  her  face  ihnt  i  remember  seeing  in  a 
mason's  boy — a  patient  of  mine — who  fell 
off  a  ladder,  and  lost  his  heaj    -g  aliogeiher 


by  the  shock.  You  don't  hear  what  I'm 
saying,  do  you,  my  dear  ?'  says  he  in  5 
hearty  cheerful  way.  '  You  dun't  hear  me 
saying  that  you're  the  prettiest  little  girl  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life?'  She  looked  up  at 
him  coflfused,  and  quite  silent.  He  didn't 
speak  to  her  again,  but  told  me  to  turn  bet 
on  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  get  at  one  of 
her  ears. 

"He  pulled  out  some  instruments,  while 
I  did  what  he  asked,  and  put  tJiem  into  her 
ear,  but  so  tenderly  that  he  never  hurt  her. 
Then  he  looked  in,  through  a  sort  of  queer 
spy-glass  thing.  Then  he  did  it  all  over 
again  with  the  other  ear  ;  and  then  he  laid 
ddwn  the  instruments  and  i)ulled  out  his 
watch.  '  Write  on  a  piece  of  paj.er,'  says 
he  to  the  other  doctor :  '  Do  you  know  that 
the  uatch  is  ticking?^  When  this  was 
done,  he  makes  signs  to  little  Mary  to  open 
her  mouth,  and  puts  as  much  of  his  watch 
in  as  would  go  between  her  teeth,  while 
the  other  ductor  holds  up  the  paper  before 
her.  When  he  took  the  watch  out  again, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  said,  'No, '  jusl  in 
the  same  strange  voice  as  ever.  The  old 
gentleman  didn't  speak  a  word  as  he  put 
the  watch  back  in  his  fob  ;  but  I  saw  by  his 
lace  that  he  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
her  hearing,  after  what  had  just  happened. 

"  '  Oh,  try  and  do  something  for  her,  sir !' 
says  I.  '  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  give  her 
up,  sir!'  'My  good  soul,'  says  he,  'You 
must  set  her  an  example  of  cheerfulness, 
and  keep  up  her  spirits — that 'sail  that  can 
be  done  fur  lier  now.'  '  Not  all,  sir,'  says  I, 
'  surely  not  all  ."  '  Indeed  it  is,'  says  he  : 
'  her  hearing's  completely  gone ;  the  experi- 
ment with  my  watch  proves  it.  I  had  an 
exactly  similar  case  with  the  mason's  boy,' 
he  says,  turning  to  the  other  doctor.  '  The 
shock  of  that  fall  has,  I  believe,  paralvzed 
the  auditory  nerve  in  her,  as  it  did  in  him.' 
I  remember  those  words  exactly,  sir,  though 
I  didn't  quite  understand  them  at  the  time. 
But  he  explained  himself  to  me  very  kind- 
ly ;  telling  me  over  again,  in  a  plain  way, 
what  he'd  just  told  the  doctor.  He  remind- 
ed me,  too,  that  the  remedies  which  had 
been  already  tried  had  been  of  no  use  ;  and 
told  me  I  might  feel  sure  that  any  others 
would  only  end  in  the  same  way,  and  put 
her  to  useless  pain  into  the  bargain.  '  I 
hope,'  says  he,  '  the  poor  child  is  too  young 
to  suffer  much  mental  misery  under  her 
dreadful  misfirtune.  Keep  her  amused, 
and  keep  her  talking,  if  you  possibly  can — 
th(  ugh  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  a 
little  time,  you  won't  fail  completely  ;n 
getting  her  to  speak  at  all.' 

"  '  Don't  say  that,  sir,'  says  I ;  '  don't  say 
she'll  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf;  it's  enough 
to  break  one's  heart  only  to  think  of  it.' 
'But  I  must  say  so,'  says  he;  'for  I'm 
afraid  it's  the  truth.'  And  then  he  a^k* 
me   whether  I  hadi''t  noticed  already  thai 
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sric  was  iuivvi]lia;T  to  spualc :  and  ilial,  wlieii 
6he  (lid  fjicak,  In  r  voice  wasn't  tlie  same 
voice  it  used  to  ue.  I  said  '  Yes'  to  that  ; 
and  apked  him  whether  the  fall  had  had 
anylhinjT  to  do  Avith  it.  He  said,  taiving 
me  up  very  short,  it  had  everyihini'  to  do 
wiih  it,  because  liie  fall  had  made  her  what 
liiey  call  stone-deaf,  which  prevented  her 
fVum  liear-ing  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
So  it  was  changed,  he  told  me,  because  she 
nod  no  ear  now  to  guide  herself  by  in 
speaking,  and  couldn't  know  in  the  least 
wiiether  the  few  w^ords  she  said  were 
spoken  soft  or  loud,  or  deep  or  clear.  'So 
fur  as  the  poor  child  herself  is  concerned,' 
says  he,  '  she  might  as  well  be  without  a 
voice  at  all ;  for  she  has  nothing  but  her 
memory  left  to  tell  her  that  she  has  one.' 

"  I  burst  out  a-crying  as  he  said  this  ; 
P)r  somehow  I'd  never  thought  of  anything 
so  dreadful  before.  'I've  been  a  little  too 
sudden  in  telling  you  the  Avorst,  haven't  I  V 
says  the  old  gentleman,  kindly  ;  '  but  you 
niust  be  taught  how  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  meet  the  full  extent  of  this  misfortune 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  whose  future  com- 
f)rt  and  happiness  depend  greatly  on  you.' 
And  then  he  bid  me  keep  up  her  reading 
and  writing,  and  force  her  to  use  her  voice 
as  much  as  I  could,  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  He  told  me  I  should  find  her  grow 
mure  and  more  unwilling  to  speak  every 
day,  just  for  the  shocking  reason  that  she 
couldn't  iieai  a  single  word  she  said,  or  a 
single  lone  oi  her  own  voice.  He  warned 
me  that  she  was  already  losing  the  wish 
and  the  want  to  speak  ;  and  that  it  would 
very  soon  be  little  short  of  absolute  pain  to 
her  to  be  made  to  say  even  a  few  words  ; 
but  he  begged  and  prayed  me  not  to  let  my 
good-nature  get  the  better  of  my  prudence 
on  that  account,  and  not  to  humor  her,  how- 
ever I  might  feel  tempted  to  do  so — for  if  I 
did,  she  would  be  dumb  as  well  as  deaf 
niost  certainly.  He  told  me  my  own  com- 
mon sense  would  show  me  the  reason  why; 
but  1  suppose  I  was  too  distressed  or  too 
stupid  to  understand  things  as  I  ought.  He 
had  10  explain  it  to  me  in  so  many  words, 
that  if  she  wasn't  constantly  cx-ercised  in 
speaking,  she  would  lose  her  power  of 
speech  altogether,  for  want  of  practice — 
just  the  same  as  if  she'd  been  bora  dumb. 
'  So,  once  again,'  says  he-  '  mind  you  make 
her  use  her  voice.  Don',  give  her  her  din- 
ner, unless  she  asks  for  it.  Treat  her  se- 
verely in  that  way,  poor  little  soul,  because 
it's  for  her  own  good.' 

"  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  say  that, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it.  The 
dear  child,  ma'am,  seemed  to  get  used  to 
lier  misforiune,  except  when  we  tried  to 
make  ner  speak.  It  was  'he  saddest,  pret- 
tiest sight  in  the  world  to  see  how  pa- 
lienily  and  bravely  she  bore  with  her  hard 
lot  from  the  firs^  As  ahe  grew  better  in 
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her  healih,  slie  kept  up  her  reading,  and 
writing  quite  cleverly  with  my  husband 
and  me;  and  all  her  nice,  natural,  cheerful 
ways  come  back  to  her  just  the  same  aa 
ever.  I've  read  or  heard  somewhere,  sir, 
about  God's  goodness  m  tempering  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  I  don't  know 
who  said  that  first ;  but  it  might  well 
have  been  spoken  on  account  of  my  own 
darling  little  Mary,  in  those  days.  Instead 
of  us  being  the  first  to  comfort  her,  it  was 
she  that  was  first  to  comfort  us.  And  so 
she's  gone  on  ever  since — bless  her  heart ! 
Only  treat  her  kindly,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
misfortune,  she's  the  merriest,  happiest  little 
thing,  the  easiest  pleased  and  amused,  I  do 
believe,  that  ever  lived. 

"  If  we  were  wrong  in  not  forcing  her 
to  speak  more  than  we  did,  I  must  say  this 
much  for  me  and  my  husband,  that  we 
hadn't  the  heart  to  make  her  miserable  find 
keep  on  tormenting  her  from  morning  to 
night,  when  she  was  always  happy  and 
comfortable  if  we  would  only  let  her  alone. 
We  tried  our  best  for  some  time  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  told  us  ;  but  it's  so  hard,  a^ 
you've  found  I  dare  say,  ma'am,  not  to  end 
by  humoring  them  you  love  !  I  never  see 
the  tear  in  her  eye,  except  when  we  forced 
her  to  speak  to  us  ;  and  then  she  always 
cried,  and  was  fretful  and  out  of  sorts  for 
the  whole  day.  It  seemed  such  a  dreadful 
difficulty  and  pain  to  her  to  say  only  two 
or  three  words;  and  the  shocking  husky 
moaning  voice  that  sounded  somehow  as  if 
it  didn't  belong  to  her  never  changed.  My 
husband  first  give  up  worrying  her  to 
speak.  He  practised  her  with  her  book 
and  writing,  but  let  her  have  her  own  will 
in  everything  else  ;  and  he  teached  her  ail 
sons  of  tricks  on  the  cards  for  amusement, 
which  was  a  good  way  of  keeping  her  going 
with  her  reading  and  her  pen  pleasantly,  by 
reason,  of  course,  of  him  and  her  being 
obliged  to  put  down  everything  they  had  to 
say  to  each  other  on  a  little  slate  that  we 
bought  for  her  after  she  got  well. 

"It  was  Mary's  own  notion,  if  you 
please,  ma'am,  to  have  the  slate  always 
hanging  at  her  side.  Poor  dear !  she 
thought  it  quite  a  splendid  ornament,  and 
was  as  proud  of  it  as  could  be.  Jemmy, 
being  neat-handed  at  such  things,  did  the 
frame  over  for  her  prettily  with  red  moroc- 
co, and  got  our  property-man  to  do  it  all 
round  with  a  bright  golden  border.  And 
then  we  hung  it  at  her  side,  with  a  nice 
little  bit  of  silk-cord — ^just  as  you  see  it 
now. 

"I  held  out  in  making  her  speak  some 
time  after  my  husband ;  but  at  last  I  give 
in  too.  I  know  it  was  wrong  and  selfish 
of  me  ;  but  I  got  a  fear  that  she  wouldn't 
like  me  as  well  as  she  used  to  do,  and 
would  take  more  kindly  to  Jerniny  than  to 
me,  if  I  went  on.     Oh,' how  happy  she  wa 
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tlie  fir-t  da}  I  wrote  tlown  on  her  slate  that 
I  wouldii'i  worry  lier  abuut  speaking  any 
more  !  Slie  jumped  up  on  my  knees — be- 
ing always  as  nimble  as  a  squirrel — and 
kissed  me  over  and  over  again  with  all  lier 
heart.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  run 
about  the  room,  and  ail  over  the  house,  like 
a.  mad  thing,  and  when  Jemmy  come  home 
at  night  from  performing,  she  would  get 
out  of  bed  and  romp  with  him,  and  ride 
l>ickal)ack  on  him,  and  try  and  imitate  the 
iuiiny  faces  she'd  seen  him  make  in  the 
ring.  I  do  believe,  sir,  thai  was  the  first 
regular  happy  night  we  had  all  had  together, 
since  the  dreadlu.  lime  when  she  mel  with 
her  accident. 

"  Lung  afier  that,  my  conscience  was  un- 
easy t-hough,  at  limes,  about  giving  in  as  I 
had.  At  last  I  got  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
another  doctor  about  little  Mary  ;  and  he 
lold  me  that  if  Ave  had  kept  her  up  in  her 
speaking  ever  so  severely,  it  W(.ulJ  still 
have  been  a  pain  and  a  dilliculty  to  her  lo 
say  her  words,  to  her  dying  day.  lie  said 
too  that  he  fell  sure — though  he  could  not 
ex])lain  it  to  me — thai  people  afflicted  with 
such  stone-deafness  as  hers  didn't  feel  the 
loss  of  speech,  because  they  never  had  the 
want  to  use  their  speech  ;  and  that  they 
took  to  making  signs,  and  writing,  an^  such 
like,  quite  kindly  as  a  sort  of  second  nature 
to  them.  This  comforted  me,  and  settled 
my  mind  a  good  denl.  I  hope  in  God  what 
the  gentleman  said  was  true  :  for  if  I  was 
in  fault  in  letting  her  have  her  own  way 
and  be  happy,  il's  past  mending  by  this 
lime.  For  mure  than  two  years,  ma'am, 
I've  never  heiird  her  say  a  single  word,  no 
more  than  if  she'd  been  born  dumb,  and  it's 
my  belief  that  all  the  doctors  in  the  world 
couldn't  make  her  speak  now. 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  might  wish  to  know 
how  she  first  come  to  show  her  tricks  on 
the  cards  in  the  circus.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger in  her  doing  that,  I  know — and  ycl  I'd 
have  given  almost  everything  I  have  not  to 
lei  her  be  shown  about  as  she  is.  But  I 
was  threatened  again  in  the  vilest,  wicked- 
fsl  way — 1  hardly  know  how  to  tell  it,  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  presence  of  such  as  you; 
Jubber,  you  must  know— ^" 

Just  as  Mrs.  Peckovcr,  with  very  painful 
Hesitation,  pronounced  the  last  words,  the 
hall-cluck  of  the  rectory  struck  two.  She 
heard  it,  and  stopped  instantly. 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  was  that  two 
o'clock  ?"  she  asked,  starting  up  with  a  look 
of  alarm. 

"  Ves,  Mrs.  Peckover,"  said  the  rector : 
"but  really  after  having  been  indebted  to 
you  for  su  much  that  has  deeply  interested 
and  alTec;ed  us,  we  can'l  possibly  think  of 
lei.ing  you  and  little  Mary  leave  the  rec- 
tory yet." 

"  Indeed  wo  must,  sir:  and  many  thanks 
o  you  lur  wanting  lo  keej)  us  lunger,"  said 


Mrs.  Peckover.  "Wliat  I  Avas  gi  ing  t«» 
say  isn't  much  ;  it's  quite  us  \\»t.'ll  you 
shouldn't  hear  il ;  and  indeed,  indeed, 
ma'am,  we  must  go  directly.  I  told  this 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  BIylh,  when  I  come 
in,  that  I'd  stolen  lo  you  unawares,  under 
pretence  of  taking  little  Mary  out  for  a 
walk.  If  we  are  not  back  to  the  two 
o'clock  dinner  in  the  circus,  il's  unknoAvu 
what  Jubber  may  not  do.  lie's  the  cruel- 
est  tyrant;  this  gentleman  will  tell  you 
how  infamously  he  treated  the  jfoor  child 
last  night ;  we  must  go,  sir,  for  her  sake, 
or  else — " 

"  .Stop  !"  cried  Valentine,  all  his  su|)pres- 
sed  excitability  bursting  bounds  in  an  in 
Slant,  as  he  took  Mrs.  Peckover  by  the  arm 
and  pressed  her  back  into  the  chair 
"Stop! — hear  me:  I  must  speak — il's  nc 
use  shaking  your  bead  and  frowning  at  me, 
doctor — I  n)ust  speak,  or  I  shall  so  out  of 
my  senses  !  Don't  interrupt  me,  Mrs.  Peck- 
over :  you  shan't  get  uj) — no,  you  good, 
excellent,  kind-hearted  soul,  you  shan't  get 
up  !  Look  here;  you  must  never  take  liiai 
little  angel  of  a  child  near  Jubber  agam — 
no,  never  I  By  heavens!  if  I  thought  be 
was  likely  to  touch  her  any  more,  1  should 
go  mad,  atid  murder  him  ! — Let  me  alone, 
doctor  !  I  beg  Mrs.  Joyce's  pardon  for  be- 
having like  this;  I'll  never  do  it  again. 
Be  quiet,  all  of  yoij !  I  must  take  the 
child  home  with  me — oh,  Mrs.  Peckover 
don't,  don't  say  no !  I'll  make  her  as  liapp) 
as  the  day  is  long.  I've  no  child  o(  my 
own  :  I'll  watch  over  her,  and  love  her,  and 
teach  her  all  my  life.  I've  got  a  poor,  suf- 
fering, bedridden  wife  at  home,  who  would 
think  such  a  companion  as  little  Mary  ihe 
greatest -blessing  God  could  send  her.  My 
own  dear,  patient  Lavvie !  Oh,  doctor, 
doctor!  think  how  kind  Lavvie  would  be 
to  that  afflicted  little  child  ;  and  try  if  you 
can't  make  Mrs.  Peckover  consent.  I  can't 
speak  any  more — I  know  I'm  wrong  to  burst 
out  in  this  way  :  and  I  beg  all  your  pardons 
for  it,  I  do  indeed  !  Speak  to  her,  doctor — 
pray  speak  to  her  directly,  if  you  don't 
want  to  make  me  miserable  for  ihe  rest  t  f 
my  lite  !" 

With  these  words,  Valentine  darted  pre- 
cipitately into  the  garden,  and  made  straight 
for  the  spot  where  the  little  girls  were  stiil 
sitting  together  in  their  shady  resting-place 
among  the  trees. 

The  clown's  wife  had  sat  very  pale  and 
very  quiet,  under  the  whole  overwhelmiiii; 
torrent  of  !Mr.  Blvth's  aiiostrophes,  excla- 
mations, and  entreaties.  She  seemed  quite 
unable  to  speak,  after  he  Avas  fairly  irone  ; 
and  only  looked  round  in  a  very  bewildered 
way  at  the  rector,  Avith  lear  as  Avell  as 
ama/rment  expressed  vividly  in  her  hearty, 
healthy  face. 

"  Pray  compose yotirself,  Mrs.  Peckover,' 
said   Doctor  Joyce;    "and  kindly  give  mt 
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yoiw  hest  att?nnon  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  Lot  ine  bog  you,  in  ihc  first  placo,  to 
excuse  Mr.  Blytli's  odd  behavior,  which  I 
f-oe  lias  fstarilod  ana'  astonished  you.  He 
has  an  unusually  excitable  nature,  which 
nrikes  him  quite  incapable  of  preserving  hi& 
self-control  whenever  his  feelings  are  great- 
ly interested  on  any  subject.  But,  how- 
ever wildly  ho  may  talk,  I  assure  you  he 
means  honorably  and  tnitlifully  in  all  that 
he  says.  Ycm  will  understand  this  better 
if  you  will  let  me  temperately  explain  to 
you  the  proposal,  which  lie  has  just  made  so 
abruptly  and  confusedly  in  bisow-n  words." 
"Proposal,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peck- 
over  faintly,  looking  more  frightened  tiian 
ever — *'  Proposal  !  Oh,  sir  !  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  vciu're  going  to  ask  me  to  part 
fi  om "little  Mary  1" 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that  your 
own  good  sense  and  kind  heart  may  not 
approve,"  answered  the  rector.  "  In  plain 
terms  then,  and  not  to  waste  time  by  use- 
I  less  words  of  preface,  my  friend,  Mr.  Blyth, 
'-  feels  such  admiration  for  your  little  Mary, 
and  such  a  desire  to  help  her  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  her  great  misfortune,  that  he  is  wil- 
ling and  eager  to  make  her  future  prospects 
in  life  his  own  peculiar  care,  by  adopting 
her  as  his  daughter.  This  offer,  though 
coming,  as  I  am  aware,  from  a  perfect 
stranger,  can  hardly  astonish  you,  I  think, 
if  you  reflect  on  the  unusually  strongclaims 
which  the  child  has  to  the  compassion  and 
kindness  of  all  her  fellow-creatures.  Other 
si:angers,  as  you  have  told  us,  have  shown 
the  deepest  interest  in  her  on  many  occa- 
sions ;  it  is  not  therefore  at  all  wonderful 
that  a  gentleman,  whose  sensitively  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  whose  Christian  integ- 
rity of  motive  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  testing  during  a  friendship  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  should  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  admiration  for  the  poor  child,  and  bis 
anxiety  to  promote  her  future  welfare,  by 
such  a  proposal  as  I  have  now  communi- 
cated to  you." 

"  Don't  ask  me   to  say  yes  to  it,  sir  !" 

t leaded  Mrs.  Peckover  with  the  tears  in 
er  eyes.  "  Don't  ask  me  to  do  that !  Any- 
thing else  to  prove  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindness  to  us ;  but  how  can  I  part  from 
my  own  little  Mary  ?  You  can't  have  the 
heart  to  ask  that  of  me  ?" 

"  I  have  the  heart,  Mrs.  Peckover,  to  feel 
deeply  for  your  distress  at  the  idea  of  part- 
ing from  the  child  ;  but,  for  her  sake,  I 
must  again  ask  you  to  control  your  feelings. 
And,  more  than  that,  I  must  appeal  to  you 
•  by  your  love  to  her,  to  grant  a  fair  hearing 
to  the  petition  which  I  now  make  on  Mr. 
Blyth's  behalf." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  if  I  could,  sir — but  it's 
just  because  I  love  her  so  'bat  I  can't  ! 
Besides,  a«  you  your  .-elf  said,  he's  a  perfect 
Klraiirer." 


"I  readily  admit  the  force  of  that  objec- 
tion on  your  part,  Mrs.  Peckover  ;  but  let 
me  remind  you,  that  1  vouch  for  the  up- 
rightness of  bis  character,  and  his  filne>3 
to  be  trusted  with  the  child,  after  twenty 
years  experience  of  him.  You  may  answer 
to  that,  that  I  am  a  stranger  too ;  and  I  can 
only  ask  you,  in  return,  frankly  to  accept 
my  character  and  position  as  the  best  prool!» 
I  can  offer  you  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
your  confidence.  If  you  place  little  Mary 
for  instruction  (as  you  well  might)  in  an 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  prt  implicit  trust  in  theauthi^r- 
ities  of  that  asylum,  on  much  the  same 
grounds  as  those  I  now  advance  to  justify 
you  in  putting  trust  in  me." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  don't  think—  pray  don't  think 
I  am  unwilling  to  trus^  you — so  kind  and 
good  as  you  hp.ve  been  to  us  to-day — and  a 
clergyman  too — I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  my  ingratitutie,  if  I  could 
doubt—" 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  plainly  and  candidly, 
what  advantages  for  the  child  Mr.  Blyth's 
proposal  holds  out.  He  has  n«  family  of 
ins  own,  and  his  wdfe,  poor  lady  is,  as  be 
has  hinted  to  you,  an  invalid  foi  life.  If 
you  could  only  see  the  gentleness  and  sweet 
patience  with  which  she  bears  her  affliction, 
you  would  acknowledge  that  little  Mary 
could  appeal  for  an  affectionate  w.el.eome  to 
no  kinder  heart  than  Mrs.  Blyth's.  I  as- 
sure you  most  seriously,  that  the  only  danger 
I  should  fear  for  the  child  in  my  friend'? 
house,  would  be  that  she  would  be  spoilt 
by  excessive  indulgence.  Though  by  no 
means  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Blylh  is  in  an  inde- 
pendent position,  and  can  offer  her  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  In  one  word  the  home  to 
which  he  is  ready  to  take  her,  is  a  home  ol 
love  and  happiness  and  security,  in  the  best 
and  purest  meaning  of  those  words." 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  sir  !  Don''t  break 
my  heart  by  making  me  part  with  bor  !" 

"  You  will  live,  Mrs.  Peckover,  to  thank 
me  for  trying  your  fortitude  as  I  try  it  noAv. 
Hear  me  a  little  longer,  while  I  tell  you 
what  terms  Mr.  Blyth  proposes.  He  is  not 
only  willing  but  anxious — if  you  give  the 
child  into  his  charge — that  you  should  have 
access  to  her  whenever  you  like.  He  will 
leave  his  address  in  London  with  you.  He 
desires,  from  motives  alike  honorable  to 
you  and  to  himself,  to  defray  your  travel 
ling  expenses  whenever  you  wish  to  see 
the  child.  He  wnll  always  acknowledge 
your  prior  right  to  her  afiection  and  bet 
iuty.  He  will  offer  her  every  facility  in 
his  power  for  constantly  corresponding  with 
you  :  and  if  the  life  she  leads  in  his  house 
be,  even  in  the  slightest  respect,  distasteful 
to  her,  be  pledges  himself  to  give  her  up 
to  you  again — if  you  and  she  desire  it — at 
any  sacrifice*of  his  own  wishes  and  his  own 
feelings.     These  are  tb*»  terms  lie  j)roposea 
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and  I  can  most  soK'ninly  assure  vi>u,oii  my 
lionor  as  a  clergyman  and  a  genlfeman,  ihat 
lie  will  hold  sacred  tlie  strict  perlbrmaiice 
uf  all  and  each  of"  these  conditions,  exactly 
as  I  have  stated  them." 

"  I  ought  to  let  her  go,  sir — I  know  I 
I'Ujrht  to  show  how  grateful  I  am  for  Mr. 
IJIyth's  generosity  by  letting  her  cro — hut 
luiwcan  I,  after  all  the  long  time  she's  been 
like  my  own  child  to  me  ?  Oh,  ma'am,  say 
a  word  for  me ! — I  seem  so  selfish  fur  not 
pi  vine  her  up — say  a  word  for  me  !" 

"  Will  you  let  me  say  a  word  for  little 
Atarv  instead  ?"  rejoined  Mrs.  Joyce.  "  Will 
you  let  me  remind  you  that  Mr.  Blyth's 
]irt)posal  offers  her  a  secure  protection  against 
liiul  inhuman  wretch  of  a  man  who  has 
ill-used  her  already,  and  may  often  ill-u.~e 
her  again,  in  spite  of  everything  you  can 
ilo  to  prevent  him.  Pray  think  of  that, 
Mrs.  Peckover — pray  do  I" 

Poor  Mrs.  Ptckover  showed  that  she 
ilioujrlit  of  it  bitterly  enough,  by  a  fresh 
hurst  of  tears. 

The  rector  poured  out  a  glass  of  water, 
and  £r:iye  it  to  her.  "  Do  not  think  us  in- 
considerate or  unfeeling,"  he  said,  "  in  pres 
«^in£r  Mr.  Blyth's  offer  on  you  so  perseve- 
ringly  as  we  do.  We  sincerely  think  it  our 
duty  to  ac.  thus  on  Mary's  account,  for  the 
take  of  her  future  interests.  Only  rellect 
on  her  position,  if  she  remains  in  the  circus 
as  she  rrrows  up  i  Would  all  your  watch- 
ful and  admiralJe  kindness  he  sufficient  to 
hield  her  then  aeainst  dangers  to  which  I 
hardly  dare  allude? — against  wickedness 
which  would  take  advantage  of  her  defence- 
lessness,  her  innocenc*',  and  even  her  mis- 
fortune? Consider  all  that  Mr.  Blyth's 
j»roposal  promises  for  her  future  life;  for 
the  sacred  preservation  of  her  purity  of 
heart  and  mind.  Look  forward  to  the  day 
when  little  Marv  will  have  grown  up  to 
he  a  young  Avoman  ;  and  I  will  answer, 
Mrs.  Peckover,  for  your  doing  full  justice 
•n  the  importance  of  my  friend's  offer." 

"I  know  it's  all  true,  sir:  I  know  I'm 
<n  ungrateful  selfish  wretch — but  only  give 
me  a  little  time  to  think  ;  a  little  time 
longer  to  be  with  the  poor  darling  that  I 
love  like  my  own  child  !" 

Doctor  Joyce  was  jn<t  drawing  hi^  chair 
closer  to  Mrs.  Peckover  before  he  answered, 
when  the  door  (>|)ened  and  ihe  rcs|)ectable 
Vance  sofjy  entered  the  room. 

"What  do  you  want  here?"  said  the 
rector,  a  little  irritably.  "  Didn't  I  tell  vou 
not  to  come  in  again  iill  I  rang  for  you?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  answered 
Vance,  casting  rather  a  malicious  look  at 
the  clown's  wife  a5i  hr-  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him — "but  there's  a  person  waiting 
in  tfie  hall,  who  says  he  comes  on  impor- 
tant hiKsiness,  and  niti<t  see  yiiu  directly." 

"  Who  is  he  ?      \Vhat  s  his  name  ?" 


"  He  says  his  name  is  Jubber,  if  yon 
please,  sir." 

Mrs.  Peckover  started  from  her  chair 
with  a  scream.  "  Don't — pray,  for  mercy's 
sake,  sir,  don't  let  him  into  the  garden  where 
Mary  is !"  she  gasped,  clutching  Doctor 
Joyce  by  the  arm  in  the  extremity  of  her 
terror.  "  He's  found  us  out,  and  come  here 
in  one  of  his  dreadful  passions.  I  know  it! 
He  cares  for  nothing  and  for  nobody,  sir : 
he's  bad  enough  to  ill  treat  her  even  before 
?/oj/.  O  !  what  am  I  to  do?  oh,  good  gra- 
cious heavens!  what  am  1  to  do?'* 

"Leave  everything  to  me,  and  sit  down 
again,"  said  the  rector  kindly.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Vance,  he  added  :  "Show  Mr.  Jubber 
into  the  cloak-room,  and  say  I  will  be  with 
him  directly." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Peckover,"  continued  Doc- 
tor Joyce  in  the  most  perfectly  composed 
manner,  "before  I  see  this  man  (whose 
business  I  can  guess  at)  I  have  three  im- 
portant questions  to  ask  of  you.  In  the 
first  place,  were  you  not  a  witness  last 
night,  of  his  cruel  ill-usage  of  that  poor 
child?  (Mr.  Blyth  told  me  of  it.)  The 
fellow  actually  beat  her,  did  he  notl" 

"  Oh,  indeed  he  did,  sir ! — beat  her  most 
cruelly  with  a  cane." 

"And  you  saw  it  all  yourself?" 

"I  did,  sir.  He'd  Jiave  used  her  worse, 
if  I  hadn't  been  by  to  prevent  him." 

"Very  well.  Now  tell  me  if  you  or  your 
hushand  have  signed  any  agreement — any 
papers,  I  mean,  giving  this  man  a  right  to 
claim  the  child  as  one  of  his  performers?" 

"  Me  sign  an  agreement,  sir !  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life.  Jubber 
would  think  himself  insulted,  if  you  only 
talked  of  his  signing  an  agreement  about  a 
child,  with  such  as  me  or  Jemmy." 

"  Better  and  better.  Now,  my  third 
question  refers  to  little  Mary  herself.  T  will 
undertake  to  put  it  out  of  this  blackguard's 
power  ever  to  lay  a  finger  on  her  again — 
but  I  can  only  do  so  on  one  condition,  which 
it  rests  entirely  with  you  to  grant." 

"  I'll  do  anything  to  save  her,  sir,  I  will, 
indeed." 

"  The  condition  is  that  you  consent  to 
Mr.  HIvth's  proposal  ;  for  I  can  only  insure 
the  child's  safety  thoroughly  on  those  terms." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  consent  to  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Peckover,  speaking  with  a  sudden  firmness 
of  tone  and  manner  which  almost  startled 
Mrs.  Joyce,  who  stood  by  listening  anxious- 
ly. "  I  consent  to  it  ;  for  I  should  be  the 
vilest  wretch  in  the  world,  if  I  could  say 
'no'  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  will  trust  my 
precious  darling  treasure  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
Mr.  Blyth  from  this  moment.  God  bless 
her,  and  comfort  mc  I  (or  I  want  comfort 
badly  enough.  Oh,  Mary  !  Mary  !  my  own 
little  Mary  !  to  think  of  you  and  me  ever 
being  parted  like  this  ?"     The  poor  woman 
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turned  toward  the  garden  as  she  pro- 
nouncc^d  these  words  ;  all  her  fortitude  for- 
sook her  ill  an  instant;  and  she  sank  back 
in  her  chair,  sobbinj?  bitterly. 

"  Take  her  out  into  the  shrubbery  where 
the  children  are,  as  soon  as  she  recovers  a 
little,"  whispered  the  rector  to  his  wife,  as 
he  opened  the  dinincf-room  door. 

Though  Mr.  Jubber  presented,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  most  scoundrelly  aspect  that 
humanity  can  assume,  when  he  was  clothed 
in  his  evening  uniform,  and  illuminated  by 
his  own  circus  laniplio-lit,  he  nevertheless 
reached  an  infinitely  lo<''ier  climax  of  black- 
ffuard  perfection,  when  he  was  arrayed  in 
Jiis  private  costume,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  tremendous  ordeal  of  pure  daylight. 
The  most  monstrous  ape  that  could  be 
picked  from  the  cages  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  would  have  gained  by  comparison 
with  him  as  he  now  appeared,  standing  in 
the  rectory  cloak-room,  with  his  debauched 
bloodshot  eyes  staring  grimly  contemptuous 
all  about  him,  with  his  yellow  flabby  throat 
(Xjiosed  by  a  turn-down  collar  and  a  light 
blue  neck-tie,  with  the  rouge  still  smeared 
over  his  gross  unhealthy  cheeks,  with  his 
mangy  s<hirt-front  bespattered  with  bad 
embroidery,  and  false  jewelry  that  had  not 
even  the  politic  decency  to  keep  itself  clean, 
lie  had  his  hat  on,  and  was  sulkily  running 
his  dirty  fingers  through  the  greasy  black 
ringlets  that  flowed  over  his  coat-collar, 
when  Doctor  Joyce  entered  the  cloak-room. 

"You  wished  to  speak  with  me?"  said 
the  rector,  not  sitting  down  himself,  and 
Jiot  asking  Mr.  Jubber  to  sit  down. 

"  Oh  !  you're  Doctor  Joyce  1"  said  the 
fellow,  assuming  his  most  insolent  famil- 
iarity of  manner  directly. 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Dr.  Joyce,  very 
quietly.  "Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  your  business  with  me  immediately, 
and  in  the  fewest  possible  words?" 

"  Halloo  !  You  take  that  tone  with  me, 
do  you?"  said  Jubber,  setting  his  arms 
akimbo,  and  tapping  his  foot  fiercely  on  the 
floor:  "you're  trying  to  come  Tommy 
Grand  over  rae  already,  are  you  ?  very 
good!  I'm  the  man  to  give  you  change  in 
you're  own  coin — so  here  goes!  What  do 
you  mean  by  enticing  away  my  mysterious 
foundling?  What  do  you  mean  by  this 
private  swindle  of  talent  that  belongs  to 
my  circus?" 

"You  had  better  proceed  a  little,"  said 
the  rector,  more  quietly  than  before.  "  Thus 
far,  I  understand  nothing  whatever,  except 
that  you  wish  to  behave  offensively  to  me  ; 
which,  in  a  person  vS  your  appearance,  is, 
I  assure  you,  of  not  the  slightest  conse- 
quence. You  had  much  better  save  time 
by  staling  what  you  have  to  say  in  plain 
words." 

"  You  want  plain  words,  eh  ?"  cried 
Jubber.    losing    his    temper.      '    Tlien,    by 


God,    you    shall    have    them,    a^id    plain 

enough  I" 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  Doctor  Joyce. 
"  If  you  use  oaths  in  my  presence  again,  I 
shall  ring  for  my  servant,  and  order  him  to 
show  you  out  of  the  house." 

"  You  will  ?" 

"  I  will  most  certainly." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  and  the 
blackguard  and  the  gentleman  looked  one 
another  straight  in  the  face.  It  was  the 
old,  invariable  struggle,  between  the  quiet 
firmness  of  good  breeding  and  the  savair« 
obstinacy  of  bad  ;  and  it  ended  in  the  old, 
invariable  way.  The  blackguard  flinched 
first.  «i 

"  If  your  servant  lays  a  finger  on  me,  I'll 
thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,"  said 
Jubber,  looking  toward  the  door,  and  scowl- 
ing as  he  looked.  "  But  that's  not  the 
point  just  now:  the  point  is,  that  I  charge 
you  with  getting  my  deaf  and  dumb  girl 
into  your  house,  to  perform  before  you,  of 
course  on  the  sly.  If  you're  too  virtuous  . 
to  come  to  my  circus — and  better  than  you 
have  been  there — you  ought  to  have  sent 
to  me,  and  paid  the  proper  price  for  a  pri- 
vate performance.  What  do  you  mean  by 
treating  a  public  servant,  like  me,  with 
your  infernal,  aristocratic  looks,  as  if  I  Avas 
dirt  under  your  feet,  after  such  shabby  do- 
ings as  you've  been  guilty  of— eh  ?" 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  know  that  the  child 
you  refer  to  has  been  at  my  house  to-day  ?" 
asked  Doctor  Joyce,  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  Mr.  Jubber's  indignation. 

"  One  of  my  people  saw  that  swindling 
hypocrite  of  a  Peckover  taking  her  in,  and 
told  me  of  it  when  I  missed  them  at  din- 
ner. There  !  that's  good  evidence  I  rather 
think  !     Deny  it  if  you  can." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
denying  it.  The  child  is  now  in  my  house." 

"  And  has  gone  through  all  her  perform- 
ances, of  course  ?  Ah  !  shabby,  shabby  ! 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  ii'  I'd  tried 
to  do  a  man  out  of  his  rights  like  that." 

"  I  am  most  unaffectedly  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  vou  are  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  being  ashamed  of  yourself  at 
all,"  rejoined  the  rector.  "  The  child,  how- 
ever, has  gone  through  no  performances 
here,  not  having  been  sent  for  with  any 
such  purpose  as  you  suppose.  But,  as  yoii 
said  just  now,  that's  not  the  point.  Pray, 
why  did  you  speak  of  the  little  girl,  a  mo- 
ment ago,  as  1/0U7-  child  ?" 

"  Because  she's  one  of  my  performers, 
of  course.  But,  come — I've  had  enough 
of  this;  I  can't  stop  talking  here  all  day  ; 
I  want  the  child  ;  so  just  deliver  her  up  at 
once,  will  you?  and  turn  out  Peck  as  soon 
as  you  like  after.  I'll  cure  them  both  of 
ever  doing  this  sort  of  thing  again!  I'll 
make  them  siick  tight  to  the  circus  for  tin? 
fu;ure  I     I'll  show  them — " 
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"You  AVuuld  bo  employing  your  tiiiif 
niuch  more  u>erully,  "T  you  tjccupiud  il  in 
altering  Uie  bills  ol'  your  performance  so  as 
IV  inform  ilie  public  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
child  will  not  appear  before  ihera  again." 

*'  Not  appear  again  ?  not  appear  lo-nighl 
in  my  circus?  Why,  hang  me,  if  I  don't 
tliink  you're  trying  to  be  funny  all  of  a  sud- 
den !  Alter  my  bills,  eh  ?  Not  bad  I  Upon 
my  soul,  not  at  all  bad  for  a  parson  !  Give 
us  another  joke,  sir,  I'm  all  attention." 
And  Mr.  Jubber  put  his  hand  to  his  car, 
grinning  in  a  perfect  fury  of  sarcasm. 

"  I'm  quite  in  earnest,"  said  the  rector. 
•'A  friend  of  mine  has  adopted  the  child, 
and  will  lake  her  houie  with  him  to-mor- 
row morning.  Mrs.  Peckover  (the  only 
person  who  has  any  right  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  her)  has  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment. If  your  business  here  was  to  take 
the  child  back  to  your  circus,  it  is  right  to 
inform  you  that  she  will  not  leave  my 
house  till  she  goes  to  i^ondon  to-uiorrow 
with  my  friend." 

"And  y(ju  think  I'm  the  sort  of  man  to 
stand  this?  and  give  uj)  the  child?  and 
alter  the  bills  ?  and  lose  money  ?  and  be  as 
mild  as  mother's  milk  all  the  time?  Oh, 
yes,  of  course  !  I'm  so  devil i>h  fond  of 
you  and  your  friend  I  You're  such  nice 
men,  you  can  make  me  do  anything  I 
U — n  and  b — t  all  this  jabber  and  non- 
6ens>e,"  roared  the  ruflTian,  passing  suddenly 
from  insolence  to  fury,  and  striking  his  fist 
on  the  table.  "Give  me  the  child  at  once, 
do  yuu  hear  ?  Give  her  up,  I  say  ;  I  won't 
leave  the  house  till  I've  got  her!" 

Just  as  Mr.  Jubber  swore  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  Doctor  Joyce  rang  the  bell.  "I 
told  you  what  I  should  do,  if  you  used 
oaths  in  my  presence  again,"  said  the 
rector. 

"And  /  told  yoii  I'd  kill  the  servant  if 
he  laid  a  finger  on  me,"  said  Jubber,  knock- 
ing his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  tuck- 
ing up  his  culTs. 

Vance  appeared  at  the  door,  much  less 
pompous  than  usual,  and  disj)laying  an  in- 
teresting paleness  of  complexion.  Jubber 
spat  slightly  into  the  palm  of  each  of  his 
hands,  and  clenched  his  fists. 

"  Have  you  done  dinner  down  stairs?" 
a^'ked  Doctor  Joyce,  reddening  a  little,  but 
fiiill  very  quiet. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Vance,  in  a  re- 
markably conciliating  voice. 

"Tell  James  to  go  to  the  constable,  and 
sav  I  want  him;  and  let  the  gardener  wait 
with  you  outside  iherf  in  the  hall." 

"Now,"  said  the  rector,  shutting  the 
door  again  after  issuing  these  orders,  and 
placing  him-elf  once  inorf  (ace  'o  face  with 
.Vir.  Jubber,  "Now  1  have  a  last  word  or 
iwo  of  warning  to  give  you,  which  I  rec- 
ommend you  to  listen  to  quietly.  In  the 
tirit  place,  you  have  no  right  over  the  child 


"wha:ever:  ft  •  Iinppen  to  icnn^A  that  you 
I  are  without  a  signed  agreement  promising 
you  her  services.  (You  had  better  hear 
me  out  for  your  own  sake.)  You  have  no 
legal  right,  1  say,  to  control  the  child  in 
any  maimer;  she  is  a  peifectly  free  agent, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned— yes  !  yes  !  you 
deny  it  of  course  I  I  have  only  to  say,  thai 
if  you  attempt  to  back  that  denial  by  still 
assertins:  your  claim  to  her,  and  making  a 
disturbance  in  my  house,  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there,  I'll  ruin  you  in  Rubbleford  and 
in  all  the  country  round.  (It's  no  use 
laughing — I  can  do  it !)  You  beat  the  child 
in  the  vilest  manner  last  night.  I  am  a 
magistrate  ;  and  I  have  my  prosecutor,  and 
my  witness  of  the  assault  ready  whenever 
I  choose  to  call  them.  I  can  fine  or  im- 
prison you,  which  I  please.  You  know  the 
public  ;  you  know  what  they  think  of  people 
who  ill-use  helpless  children.  If  you  ap- 
peared in  that  character  before  me,  the 
Rubbleford  paper  would  report  it;  and,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  your  circus  are  con- 
cerned, you  would  be  a  ruined  man  in  this 
part  of  the  country — you  would,  you  know 
it  !  Now,  I  will  spare  you  this — not  from 
any  tenderness  toward  you — on  condition 
that  you  take  yourself  off  quietly,  and  never 
let  us  hear  I'rom  you  again.  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  go  at  once;  for  d  you  wait 
till  the  constable  comes,  I  will  net  answer 
for  it  that  my  sense  of  duty  may  not  force 
me  into  giving  you  into  custody."  With 
which  words.  Doctor  Joyce  threw  open  the 
door,  and  pointed  to  the  hall. 

Throushout  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
violent  indignation,  ungovernable  surprise, 
abject  terror,  and  impotent  rage,  ravaged  by 
turns  the' breast  of  Mr.  Jubber.  He  stamped 
about  the  room,  and  uttered  fragments  of 
oaths  ;  but  did  not  otherwise  interrupt 
Doctor  Joyce,  while  that  gentleman  was 
speaking  to  him.  When  the  rector  had 
done,  the  fellow  had  his  insolent  answer 
ready  directly.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was 
consistent,  if  he  was  nothing  else  ;  he  waii 
bully  and  blackguard  to  the  very  last. 

"  Magistrate  or  parson,"  he  cried,  snap- 
ping his  fingers,  "  I  don't  care  a  d — n  for 
you  in  either  capacity  !  You  keep  the 
child  here  at  your  peril !  I'll  go  to  the  first 
lawyer  in  Rubbleford,  and  bring  an  action 
against  you.  I'll  show  you  a  little  legal 
law  I  Yoii  ruin  me  indeed!  1  can  prove 
that  I  only  thrashed  the  little  toad,  the 
nasty  deal  idiot,  because  she  deserved  it. 
I'll  be  even  with  you!  I'll  have  the  child 
back  wherever  you  take  her  to.  I'll  show 
you  a  little  legal  law  !"  (Here  ht  stepped 
to  the  hall  door.J  "I'll  be  even  with  you, 
damme  !  I'll  charge  you  with  setting  on 
your  menial  servants  to  assault  me."  (Here 
he  looked  fiercely  at  the  gardener,  a  freck- 
led Scotch  giant  of  six  feet  three,  and  in- 
stantly   descended    five    s.eps. )      "Lay    a 
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fiiiEfcr  on  me,  if  ynu  dare  !  I'm  a  free 
Eiiefl'slitiian,  and  I'll  liave  my  rights  and 
iDy  legal  law  !  I'll  bring  an  aclion  !  I'll 
ruin  you  !  I'll  have  her  back,  and  beat  her 
worse  ihan  ever  when  I  get  her  !  I'll — " 
Here  he  strutted  into  the  front  garden  ;  liis 
v.'ord.s  grew  indistinct,  and  hiS  gross  voice 
became  gradually  less  and  less  audible.  The 
criachmaii  at  the  outer  gale  saw  the  last  of 
him,  and  reported  that  he  made  his  exit 
Btriking  viciously  at  the  fluwers  with  his 
€aue,  aiid  swearing  that  he  would  ruin  the 
rector  wiih  "legal  law." 

Afier  leaving  certain  directions  with  his 
eervants,  in  the  very  improbable  event  of 
Mr.  Jubber's  return.  Docior  Joyce  repair- 
ed inmiediately  to  his  djniiig-room.  No 
one  was  there,  so  he  went  on  into  the 
garden. 

Here  he  found  the  family  and  the  visiters 
all  assembled  together  ;  but  a  great  change 
had  passed  over  the  whole  party  during  his 
absence.  Ivlr.  BIy'.h,  on  being  informed  of 
the  re-ult  cf  the  rector's  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Peckover,  acted  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity and  uiter  want  of  discretion  : 
writing  down  delightedly  on  little  Mary's 
slate,  without  the  slightest  previous  prepa- 
ration or  coaxing,  that  she  was  to  go  home 
with  him  to-morrow,  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long,  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 
The  result  of  this  incautious  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  that  the  child  became  exces- 
sively frightened,  and  ran  away  from  every- 
body to  take  refuge  wiih  Mrs.  Peckover. 
iShe  was  still  crying,  and  holding  tight  by 
the  good  woman's  gown  with  both  hands, 
and  Valentine  was  still  loudly  declaring  to 
everybody  that  he  loved  her  all  the  better 
lur  showing  such  faithful  affection  to  her 
earliest  and  best  friend,  when  the  rector 
joined  the  party  under  the  coolly-murmur- 
ing trees. 

Docior  Joyce  spoke  but  briefly  of  his  in- 
terview witii  Mr.  Jubber,  concealing  much 
Uiat  iiad  passed  at  it,  and  making  very  light 
of  the  threats  which  the  fellow  had  uttered 
on  his  depaiture.  Mrs.  Peckover,  whose 
aolf-possession  seemed  in  imminent  danger 
cf  being  overthrown  by  little  Mary's  mute 
demonstrations  of  affection,  listened  anxious- 
ly to  every  word  the  doctor  uttered  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  done,  said  that  she  must 
gi:  back  to  the  circus  directly,  to  tell  her 
husband  the  truth  about  all  that  had  occur- 
red, as  a  necessary  set-off  against  the 
slanders  that  were  sure  to  be  spoken  against 
her  by  Mr.  Jubber. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  ma'am  !"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  the  apprehensions  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Joyce  about  her  reception  when 
she  gut  back  to  the  circus.  "The  dear 
child's  safe  ;  and  that's  all  I  care  about.-  I'm 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  my 
own  part;  and  Jemmy  he's  always  by  to 
help  me  when  I  can't.     May  I  come  back, 


if  you  please,  sir,  tliis  evening ;  and  say — 
and  say — " 

She  would  have  added,  "  and  say  good* 
by  ;"  but  the  thoughts  which  now  gathered 
round  that  one  word,  made  it  too  hard  to 
ut;er.  She  silently  couriesied  her  thanks 
for  the  warm  invitation  that  was  given  her 
to  return  ;  stooped  doAvn  to  the  child ;  and, 
kissing  her,  wrote  on  the  slate,  "I  shall 
be  back,  dear,  in  the  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock" — then  disengaged  the  little  hands 
that  still  held  so  fast  by  her  gowii,  and 
hurried  from  the  garden,  without  once 
venturing  to  look  behind  her  as  she  crossed 
the  sunny  lawn. 

Mrs.  Joyce,  and  the  young  ladies,  and 
the  rector,  all  tried  their  best  to  console 
little  Mary  ;  and  all  failed.  She  resolutely, 
though  very  gently,  resisted  them  ;  walking- 
away  into  corners  by  herself,  and  looking 
constantly  at  her  slate,  as  if  she  could  only 
find  comfort  in  reading  the  few  words  which 
Mrs.  Peckover  had  written  on  it.  At  last, 
Mr.  Blylh  took  her  up  on  his  knee.  She 
struggled  to  get  away,  for  a  moment — then 
looked  intently  in  his  face  ;  and,  sighing 
very  mournfully,  laid  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder.  There  was  a  world  of  promise 
fur  the  future  success  of  Valentine's  affec- 
tionate project  in  that  simple  action,  and  in 
the  preference  which  it  showed. 

The  day  wore  on  quietly — evening  came 
— seven  o'clock  struck — then  half-past — 
then  eight — and  Mrs.  Peckover  never  ap- 
peared. Doctor  Joyce  grew  uneasy  and 
sent  Vance  to  the  circus  to  get  some  news 
of  her. 

It  was  again  Mr.  Blyth,  and  Mr.  Blyth 
only,  who  succeeded  in  partially  quieting 
little  Mary  under  the  heavy  disappointment 
of  not  seeing  Mrs.  Peckover  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  The  child  had  been  restless  at 
first,  and  had  wanted  to  go  to  the  circus. 
Finding  that  they  tenderly,  but  firmly,  de- 
tained her  at  the  rectory,  she  wept  bitterly 
— wept  so  long  that  at  last  she  fairly  cried 
herself  asleep  in  Valentine's  arms.  He  sat 
anxiously  su[)porling  her  Avith  a  patience 
that  nothing  could  lire.  The  sunset  rays, 
which  he  had  at  first  carefully  kept  from 
falling  on  her  face,  vanished  frum  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  quiet  lustre  of  twilight  overspreao 
the  sky,  and  still  he  refused  to  let  her  bt 
taken  from  him  ;  and  said  he  would  sit  as 
he  was  all  through  the  night  rather  than 
let  her  be  disturbed. 

Vance  came  back,  and  brought  word  that 
Mrs.  Peckuver  would  follow  him  in  half  an 
hour.  They  had  given  her  some  work  to 
do  at  the  circus,  which  she  was  obliged  to 
finish  before  she  could  return  to  the  rectory. 

Having  delivered  this  message,  Vance 
next  produced  a  hand-bill,  which  he  said 
was  being  widely  circulated  all  over  Rub- 
bleford  ;  and  which  proved  to  be  the  con.- 
posiii'/n  of  Mr.  Jubber  himself.     That  in- 
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gcnious  ruffian,  haviii":  doubtless  discovered 
that  "  leijal  law"  was  powerless  to  lii'lji 
biin  to  his  revensrc,  and  lliat  it  would  be 
his  wisest  proceediDg  to  keep  clear  of"  Doc- 
tor Joyce  ill  the  rector's  magisterial  capaci- 
ty, was  now  artfully  attempting  to  turn  the 
loss  of  the  ciiikl  to  his  own  profit,  by  dint 
of  prom;)i  and  audacious  lying  in  his  ia- 
vorite  large  type,  sprinkled  with  red  letters. 
He  inf>rnied  the  public,  ihroUijh  the  me- 
dium of  his  baiul-bills,  that  the  father  of 
tiie  mysterious  fiundlinsr  had  been  "most 
providentially"  discovered,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Jul)ber)  had  given  ihe  child  u|)  immediaiely, 
without  a  thought  of  what  he  might  per- 
sonally suffer,  ill  pocket  as  well  as  in  mind, 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  "devotedly 
I'herished"  and  attractive  of  his  performers. 
After  this,  he  appealed  confidently  to  the 
■ympathy  of  people  of  every  decree,  and 
"  fund  parents"  especially,  to  compensate 
and  console  him  by  flocking  in  crowds  to 
the  circus — adding,  that  if  additional  stim- 
ulus were  warned  to  urge  the  public  into 
"  rallyinix  round  the  ring,"  he  was  jirepared 
to  administer  it  fitrthwiih,  in  the  shape  of 
the  smallest  dwarf  in  the  world,  for  whose 
services  he  was  then  in  treaty,  and  whose 
first  appearance  bef-jre  a  Rubblefrd  audi- 
ence would  take  place,  be  hoped,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Such  was  I\Ir.  Jubbcr's  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  turning  to  good  pecuniary  ac- 
count the  iiriiominious  defeat  which  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Joyce. 

After  much  patieivt  reasoning  and  many 
earnest  expostulations,  Mrs.  Joyce  at  last 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Blyth  that  he 
might  carry  little  Mary  up-stairs  to  her 
bed,  without  any  danger  of  awakening  her. 
The  moonbeams  were  streaming  throusfh 
tile  v/indcws  over  the  broad,  old-fashioned 
landings  ol  the  rectory  staircase,  and  bathed 
the  child's  sleeping  face  in  their  lovely 
linrht,  as  Valentine  carefully  bore  her  in  his 
own  anus  to  lier  bed-room.  "  Oh !"  he 
Avhispered  to  himself,  as  he  paused  for  an 
instaiii  where  the  rnoon  shone  in  clearest 
on  the  landing;  and  looked  down  on  her — 
"oh  I  if  my  poi>r  Lavvie  could  only  see 
little  Mary  now!" 

They  laid  her,  still  asleep,  on  the  bed  ; 
and  covered  her  over  lightly  Avith  a  shawl : 
then  went  dowu  stairs  again  to  wait  for 
Mrs.  Peckover. 

The  clown's  wife  came  in  half  an  hour, 
as  .she  had  promised.  They  saw  much  sor- 
row and  weariness  in  her  face,  as  they 
looked  at  her.  Besides  the  luindle  with  the 
'hild's  few  clothes  in  ii,  which  she  carried 
with  her,  she  brouirht  the  hair-bracelet  and 
the  pocket-haiidl<erchief  which  had  been 
f'.und  on  littie  i\Iar\ 's  iiiolher. 

"Wherever    the   child  goes,"  she  said, 
'  ihe'^e  two  thisig^  must  go  with  her."  She 
addressed  ?.Ir.  ijlyih  as  she  spoke,  and  gave  1 


'  the  hair-bracelet  and  the  handkerchief  into 
his  own  hands. 

It  stemcd  rather  a  relief  than  a  disap- 
pointment to  Mrs.  Peckover  to  hear  that  the 
child  was  asleep  above  stairs.  All  pain  of 
parting  would  now  be  spared,  on  one  side 
at  least.  She  went  up  to  look  at  her  on 
her  bed  ;  and  kissed  her,  but  so  lightly  that 
little  Mary's  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  that 
farewell  token  of  tenderness  and  love. 

"Tell  her  to  write  to  me,  sir,"  said  poo 
IMrs.  Peckover,  holdinjj  Valentine's  banc 
fast,  and  looking  wistfully  in  bis  face 
through  her  gathering  tears.  "  I  shal. 
prize  my  first  letter  from  her  .so  much,  if 
it's  only  a  coujile  of  lines.  God  bless  you, 
sir  ;  and  good-byj  It  ought  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  me,  and  it  is,  to  know  that  you  will 
be  kind  to  her;  I  hojie  I  shall  get  up  to 
London  someday,  and  see  her  myself.  But 
don't  forget  the  letter,  sir,  for  1  shan't  fret 
so  much  after  her  when  once  I've  got 
that !" 

She  went  away,  sadly  murmuring  these 
last  words  many  times  over,  while  Valen- 
tine was  trying  to  cheer  and  reassure  her, 
as  they  walked  together  to  the  outer  gate. 
Doctor  Joyce  accompanied  them  down  the 
front-garden  path  ;  and  exacted  from  her  a 
promise  to  return  often  to  the  rectory,  while 
the  circus  was  at  Rubbleford  ;  sayin<j  also 
that  he  and  his  family. desired  her  to  look 
on  tliein  always  as  her  f\ist  and  firm  Ihi-nds 
in  any  emergency.  Valentine  entreated 
her,  over  and  over  again,  to  remember  the 
terms  of  their  agreement,  and  to  come  and 
judge  for  herself  of  the  child's  happiness 
in  her  new  home.  She  only  answered, 
"  Don't  forget  the  letter,  sir  !"  And  so 
they  parted. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Blyth  and 
little  Mary  left  the  rectory,  and  started  for 
London  by  the  first  coach. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE    RESULT. 


The  result  of  Mr.  Blyth's  adventure  in 
the  travelling  circus,  and  of  the  story  tola 
by  the  clown's  wife  which  followed  it,  was 
that  little  Mary  at  once  became  a  niemboi 
of  the  painter's  family,  and  grew  up  hap- 
pily, in  her  new  home,  into  the  beautiful 
young  lady  who  was  called  "  Madonna"  by 
Valentine,  by  his  wife,  and  by  all  intimate 
friends  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  bouse. 

Mr.  Blyth's  first  proceedinff,  after  he  had 
brouirbi  the  little  girl  home  with  him,  was 
to  take  her  to  the  most  eminent  aural  sur- 
geon of  the  day.  He  did  this,  not  in  the 
h'ipe  of  any  curative  re-^ult  following  the 
medical    examination,  but  as  a  first  dwy 
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Hrhicli  he  thought  he  owed  to  her,  now  that 
slie  was  uiidtT  his  sole  charge.  The  sur- 
geon was  deeply  interested  in  the  case : 
hut,  after  giving  it  the  most  careful  aiien- 
tioi),  he  declared  that  it  was  ho[)eless.  Her 
sense  of  hearing,  he  said,  was  entirely  gone ; 
lait  her  faculiy  of  speech,  although  it  had 
been  totally  disused  (as  Mrs.  Peckover  had 
stated)  for  more  than  two  years  past,  might, 
.le  thought,  he  imperfectly  regained,  at  some 
fu.ure  time,  if  a  tedious,  painful,  and  un- 
certain pr/icess  of  education  were  resorted 
to,  under  the  oiriction  of  an  experienced 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  'Jhe  child, 
iiowever,  had  such  a  horror  of  this  resource 
heing  tried,  when  it  was  communicated  to 
lier,  that  Mr.  Blyth  instinctively  followed 
Mrs.  Peckover's  example,  and  consulted  the 
little  creature's  feelings  by  allowing  her  in 
this  particular — and  indeed  in  most  others 
--to  remain  perfectly  happy  and  contented 
in  her  own  way. 

The  first  influence  which  reconciled  her 
almost  immediately  to  her  new  home,  was 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Blyth.     The  perfect 
gentleness   and    patience    with   which   the 
painter's  wife  bore   her  incurable  malady, 
se*<med   to  impress  the  child  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  from  the  first.    The  sight 
of  that  frail,  wasted  life,  which  they  told 
Iier,  by  writing,  had  been  shut  up  so  long 
in  the  same  beautiful  room,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  the  same  weary  inaction  for 
so  many,  many  years  past— the  look' of  that 
pale,  tranquil  face,  which  had  gained  back 
in  beauty  of  expression  so  much  of  what  it 
had  lost  in  beauty  of  form — struck  at  once 
to  Mary's  heart,  and  filled  her  with  one  of 
those    new    mysterious    sensations    which 
mark    epochs   in    the  growth  of  a  child's 
moral  nature.     Nor  did  these  first  impres- 
sions ever  alter.     When  years  had   passed 
away,  and  when  Mary,  being  "  little"  Ma- 
ry no  longer,  possessed  those  marked  char- 
acteristics of  feature  and  expression  which 
gained  ibr  her  the  name  of  "Madonna," 
she  still  preserved  all  her  child's  feelings 
fur  the  painter's  wife.     However  light  and 
playful   her   manner   might   oi'ten   be  with 
Valentme,  it  invariably  changed  when  she 
was  in  Mrs.  Blyth's  presence  ;  always  dis- 
playing, at   such  times,  the  same  anxious 
tenderness,    the    same    artless    admiration, 
inid  the  same  watchful  and.  loving  sympa- 
thy.    There  was  someihing  secret  and  su- 
perstitious in   the  girl's  fondness  for  Mrs. 
Blyth.       She    appeared    unwilling    to    let 
others  know  what  this  affection  really  was 
in  all  its  depths  and  fullness:   it  seemed  to 
be  intuitively  preseivcd  by  her  in  the  most 
sacred   |)rivacy  of  her  own   heart,  as  if  the 
feeling  had   becm    part  of  her  religion,   or 
vailier  as  if  ii  had  l)een  a  reli^aon  in  itself 
Tilt  custom  she  followed  in  readin<;  her 
prayers  V\-as  alone  enough  to  show  that  the 
e&seniial   natur;  of  her   first  childi.-th  love 


for  the  painter's  wife  remained  unchanged 
in  later  years.  When  she  enteied  her  new 
home,  they  gave  her  a  little  book,  with  a 
prayer  for  the  evening  in  it,  which  she  was 
intrusted  to  read  over  to  herself,  kneeling 
at  Mrs.  Blyth's  bedside.  As  she  grew  older 
and  began  to  mature  into  womanhood,  it 
was  thought  that  she  might  prefer  to  be 
alone  in  her  own  room,  while  engaged  in 
Iter  mute  and  simple  act  of  devotion.  But 
the  very  first  night  she  was  sent  there  sht 
came  back  weeping,  and  confessed,  by  her 
own  language  of  signs  in  writing,  that  she 
dare  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  because  when 
she  read  her  prayers  alone  she  could  not 
feel  the  same  faith  in  God's  accepting 
them,  which  she  always  felt  when  she 
read  them  in  Mrs.  Blyth's  presence. 
They  tried  to  reason  with  her  gently,  but 
it  was  useless.  Nothing  quieted  and  con- 
soled her,  but  permission  to  resume  her  old 
privilege:  and  from  that  time  forth  she  still 
read  her  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  as 
she  had  read  them  when  a  child  by  Mrs. 
Blyth's  bedside. 

The  girl's  aflfection  for  her  new  mother, 
which  testified  itself  thus  strongly  and  sin- 
cerely in  many  other  ways,  was  returned 
by  that  mother  with  equal  fervor.  From 
the  day  when  little  Mary  first  appeared  at 
her  bedside,  Mrs.  Blyth  felt,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  as  if  a  new  strength  had  been 
given  her  to  enjoy  the  new  happiness  that 
was  added  to  her  life.  Brighter  hojies,  bet- 
ter health,  calmer  resignation,  and  purer 
peace,  seemAl  to  follow  the  child's  footsteps 
and  be  always  inherent  in  her  very  pres- 
ence, as  she  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  sick- 
room. All  the  little  difficulties  of  com- 
municating with  her  and  teaching  her, 
which  her  misfortune  rendered  inevitable, 
and  which  might  sometimes  nave  been  ilelt 
as  tedious  by  others,  were  so  many  distinct 
sources  of  happiness,  so  many  exquisite 
occupations  of  once-weary  time  to  Mrs. 
Blyth.  Even  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
poor  lady's  admirable  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, from  the  first,  in  bearing  with  her 
hard  lot,  were  now  often  astonished  to  find 
her,  under  the  influence  of  little  Mary's 
presence,  even  rivalling  her  husband's  flow 
of  good  spirits,  in  her  own  gentle,  feminine 
way.  All  the  friends  of  the  family  de- 
clared that  the  child  had  succeeded  Vvhene 
doctors,  and  medicines,  and  luxuries,  and 
the  sufl^erer's  own  courageous  resiirnation 
had  hitherto  failed— for  she  had  succeeded 
in  endowing  Mrs.  Blyth  with  a  new  lii'e. 
And  they  were  right.  A  fi'esh  object  for  the 
affections  of  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  is  a  fresh  life  for  every  feeling 
and  thinking  human  being,  in  sickness  even 
as  well  as  in  health. 

In  this  sense,  indeed,  the  child  brought 
fresh  life  with  her  to  all  who  lived  in  lier 
new  home — to  the  servants  as  well   as   to 
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ilie  master  and  nii&lress.  The  cloud  had 
rarely  fuund  ils  way  into  thai  liapjiy  dwel- 
ling ill  former  days:  iiow  the  sunshine 
seemed  fixed  there  for  ever.  No  more 
heau  iful  and  toucliins:  proof  of  what  the 
centle  herni^m  of  patient  dispo>itions  and 
li)vin<T  hearts  can  do  toward  enidinij  hu- 
man existence,  uncuuqucred  and  unsullied, 
thruuirh  its  hardest  trials,  could  be  found 
BMVwliere  than  was  presented  hy  the  aspect 
of  t  le  painter's  household.  Here  were  two 
cliief  members  of  one  little  family  circle, 
afflicted  ty  such  incurable  bodily  calamity 
as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  hunian  be- 
luirs  to  sulVer — yet  here  were  no  siijns,  no 
tears,  no  vain  repininijs  with  each  new 
morning,  no  gloomy  thoughts  to  set  wo 
Riid  terror  watching  bv  the  pillow  at  nijrht. 
lu  this  home  of  luve,  life,  even  in  its  frail- 
est aspects,  was  still  greater  than  its  great- 
est trials  ;  though  only  strong  to  conquer 
by  virtue  of  its  own  innocence  and  purity, 
its  simple  unworldly  aspirations,  ils  heroic 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  happiness 
and  anxieties  of  others. 

As  I  he  course  of  her  education  proceeded, 
many  striking  jicculiariiies  became  de- 
veloped in  Madonna's  disposition,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  more  or  less  produced  by 
the  necessary  influence  of  her  allliciion  on 
liie  formation  of  her  characier.  The  social 
isolation  to  which  that  aflliction  condemned 
her,  the  solitude  of  thought  and  feeling  into 
which  it  forced  her,  tended  from  an  early 
period  to  make  her  mind  remarkably  self- 
reliant,  for  so  young' a  girl.  Though  she 
paid  the  readiest  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  she  always  seemed  to  have  con- 
victions of  her  own  in  reserve — ^judjjing  for 
herself  on  all  occasions  as  it  generally 
seemed  to  those  abt)Ui  her,  more  by  instinct 
than  by  reason.  This  peculiarity  in  her 
character  was  often  curiously  exemplified 
by  her  behavior  to  the  diflerent  visiters  who 
came  to  Mr.  Blylh's  house. 

Her  first  impression  of  strangers  seemed 
invariably  to  decide  her  opinion  of  them  at 
unce  and  for  ever.      She  liked  or  disliked 

((Coplc  heartily  ;  estimating  them  apparent- 
y  from  considerations  entirely  irrespective 
ol  age,  or  sex,  or  personal  appearance. 
Sfmetimes,  the  very  person  who  was 
iliouiht  certain  to  attract  her,  proved  to  be 
absolutely  repulsive  to  her  —  sometimes 
people  who,  m  Mr.  Blyth's  opinion,  were 
s-ure  to  be  unwelcome  visiters  to  Madonna, 
turned  out,  incomprehensibly,  to  be  people 
whom  she  took  a  violent  liking  to  directly. 
She  always  betrayed  her  pleasure  or  un- 
easiness in  the  society  of  others  with  the 
»iiost  diverting  candor — showing  the  ex- 
reniest  anxiety  to  conciliate  and  attract 
'.hose  whom  she  liked  :  running  away  and 
liidin:j  herself  like  a  child,  from  those  whom 
she  disliked.  There  were  some  unhap[)y 
people  in  this  latter  class,  whom   no  per- 


suasion CO  lid  ever  induce  her  to  see  a  second 
lime,  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

She  could  never  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  bow  she  proceeded  in  forming 
her  opinions  of  others.  The  only  visibK 
means  of  arriving  at  them,  which  her  deaf 
ness  and  dumbness  permitted  her  to  use, 
consisted  simply  in  examination  of  a  stran- 
ger's manner,  expression,  and  play  of  fe.i- 
tures  at  a  first  interview-.  This  process, 
however,  seemed  always  amply  sufiicient 
for  her  :  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
events  proved  that  her  judgmenf  had  not 
been  misled  by  it.  Her  allliciion  had  tended, 
indeed,  to  sharpen  her  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  her  powers  of  analysis  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  she  often  guessed 
the  general  tenor  of  a  conversation  quite 
correctly,  merely  by  watching  the  minute 
varieties  of  expression  and  gesture  in  the 
persons  speaking — fixing  her  attention  al- 
ways with  especial  intentness  on  the 
chanfjeful  and  rapid  motions  of  their  lips. 

Exiled  alike  from  the  worlds  of  sound 
and  speech,  the  poor  girl's  enjoyment  of  all 
that  she  could  still  gain  of  happiness,  bv 
means  of  the  seeing  sense  that  was  left 
her,  was  inconceivable  in  its  intensity  to 
her  speaking  and  hearing  fellow-creatures. 
All  beautiful  sights,  and  particularly  the 
exquisite  combinations'that  nature  presents, 
filled  her  with  an  artless  rapture,  which  it 
atfecied  the  most  unimpressible  people  to 
witness.  Trees  were  beyond  all  other  ob- 
jects the  greatest  luxuries  that  her  eyes 
could  enjoy.  She  would  sit  for  hours,  on 
fresh  summer  evenings,  watching  the  mere 
waving  of  the  leaves  ;  her  face  flushed,  her 
w'hole  nervous  organization  trembling  with 
the  sensations  of  deep  and  perfect  happiness 
which  that  simple  sight  imparted  to  her. 
All  the  riches  and  honors  which  this  world 
can  afford,  would  not  have  added  to  her  ex- 
istence a  tithe  of  that  pleasure  which  Val- 
entine easily  conferred  on  her,  by  teaching 
her  to  draw  ;  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
have  given  her  a  new^  sense  in  exchange  for 
the  sense  that  she  had  lost.  She  often  used 
to  dance  about  the  room  with  the  reckless 
ecstasy  of  a  child,  in  her  ungovernable  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  a  sketching  expedi- 
tion with  Mr.  Blvih  in  the  Hampstead 
fields. 

At  a  very  early  date  of  her  sojourn  with 
Valentine,  it  was  discovered  that  her  total 
deafness  did  not  entirely  exclude  her  from 
every  efl'ect  of  sound.  She  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  percussion- 
thai  is  to  say  (if  so  vague  and  contradictory 
an  expression  may  be  allowed),  she  could, 
under  certain  conditions,  feel  the  sounds 
that  she  could  not  hear.  For  example,  if 
Mr.  Blyth  wished  to  bring  her  to  bis  side 
when  they  were  together  in  the  painting- 
room,  and  when  she  happened  neither  to 
be  looking  at  him  nor  to  be  wi'hin  reacii 
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oJ  a  touch,  he  used  to  rub  liis  foot,  or  the 
end  of  his  mahlstick  gently  against  the 
floor.  The  slight  concussion  so  produced, 
reached  her  nerves  instantly  ;  provided  al- 
ways I  hat  some  part  of  her  body  touched 
tJie  floor  on  which  such  experiments  were 
tried. 

As  a  means  of  extending  her  facilities  of 
social  communication^  she  was  instructed 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  by  Valen- 
tine's direction  ;  he  and  his  wife,  of  course, 
learntinsf  it  also  ;  and  many  of  their  intimate 
friends,  who  were  often  in  the  house,  fol- 
lowing thei>r  example  for  Madonna's  sake. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  she  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  express  herself,  or  to  be  addressed 
by  others,  according  to  the  clumsier  and 
slower  system  of  signs  and  writing,  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood. 
She  carefully  preserved  her  little  slate  with 
its  ornamented  frame,  and  kept  it  hanging 
at  her  ^ide,  just  as  she  wore  it  on  the 
morning  of  her  visit  to  the  rectory-house 
at  Ruhbleford. 

In  one  exceptional  case,  and  one  only,  did 
her  misfortune  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
eflecting  her  tranquillity  seriously.  When- 
ever, by  any  accident,  she  happened  to  be 
left  in  the  dark,  she  was  overcome  by  the 
most  violent  terror.  It  was  found,  even 
when  others  were  with  her,  that  she  never 
could  keep  her  self-possession  at  such  times. 
Her  own  explanation  of  her  feelings  on 
these  occasions,  at  once  suggested  the 
simplest  and  best  of  reasons  to  account  for 
this  weakness  in  her  character.  "  Remem- 
ber," she  wrote  on  her  slate,  when  a  new 
servant  was  curious  to  know  why  she  al- 
waye  slept  with  a  light  in  her  room — "Re- 
member that  I  am  deaf  and  blind  too  in  the 
darkness.  You,  who  can  hear,  have  a  sense 
to  serve  you,  instead  of  sight,  in  the  dark 
— your  ears  are  of  use  to  you  then,  as  your 
eyes  are  in  the  light.  Not  hearing  any- 
thing, I  seem  to  lose  all  my  senses  together, 
when  I  can't  see  anything;  and  this  is  why 
I  can't  help  feeling  lost,  and  helpless,  and 
frightened  out  of  my  wits  when  I'm  in  the 
darkness." 

It  was  only  by  rare  accidents,  which 
there  was  no  providing  against,  that  she 
was  ever  terrified  in  this  way,  after  her 
horror  of  being  in  the  dark  had  been  first 
discovered.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
Valentine  made  her  happiness  his  own  pe- 
culiar care.  He  was,  in  truth,  unnecessarily 
sensitive  about  her  in  many  things ;  and 
often  suffered  anxieties  on  her  account, 
which  he  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  confess 
to  anybody,  sometimes  even  including  his 
wife. 

The  first  and  the  chief  of  these  anxieties, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  communicate 
to  others,  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  own 
peace  of  mind.  He  had  a  morbid  dread  that 
Madonna  might  be  one  day  traced  and  dis- 


covered In  h(T  father,  or  by  some  of  Ixei 
surviving  relatives.  His  heart  sickened  at 
the  bare  1  nought  of  the  desolation  that 
would  fall  upon  his  household,  if  the  adopted 
child  who  was  now  the  great  object  in  life 
to  his  wife  and  himself,  should  ever,  by  any 
evil  chance,  be  claimed  and  taken  away 
from  them.  To  avert  by  eveiy  means  in 
his  power  any  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  calamity  as  this,  he  determined  to 
keep  ?.il  the  particulars  he  kneAv  about  Ma- 
donna's birth,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  himself  at  first  met  with 
her,  a  profound  secret  I'rom  everybody— 
from  intimate  friends,  and  from  mer 
acquaintances  alike. 

Animated  by  this  resolution,  he  wrote  off 
to  Doctor  Joyce  and  Mrs.  Peckover  a  day 
or  two  after  the  child's  first  entry  under  his 
roof,  stating  his  motives  for  observing  the 
strictest  precaution  in  relation  to  her,  and 
pledging  both  the  persons  whom  he  addressed 
to  the  deepest  secresy  accordingly.  As  for 
the  hair  bracelet,  if  his  conscience  had  al 
lowed  him,  he  would  have  destroyed  it  im- 
mediately ;  but  feeling  that  this  would  be 
an  inexcusable  breach  of  trust,  he  was  fain 
to  be  content  with  locking  it  up,  as  well  as 
the  pocket-handkerchief,  in  one  of  the  m.osl 
private  recesses  of  an  old  bureau  in  his 
painting-room,  the  key  of  which  he  always 
kept  attached  to  his  own  watch-chain. 

Not  one  of  his  London  friends  ever  knew 
how  he  first  met  with  Madonna.  He 
baflSed  all  forms  of  inquiry  Avith  one  form 
of  answer.  The  circumstances  (he  used  to 
say)  were  very  melancholy,  and  such  as  he 
must  be  excused  from  relating — except  in- 
deed as  to  her  deafness,  which  he  had  no 
objection  to  state  was  the  result  of  a  severe 
fall.  He  would  take  it  as  a  favor  if  people 
would  be  pleased  to  consider  her  history 
before  she  came  into  his  house  as  a  perfect 
blank.  But  now  that  she  was  a  member 
of  his  family,  all  friends  were  welcome  to 
cultivate  her  acquaintance  in  her  proper 
character,  as  his  adopted  daughter  —  as 
"  Miss  Blyth,"  if  it  would  be  any  particular 
gratification  to  others  to  call  her  so.  This 
method  of  silencing  troublesome  curiosity 
succeeded  certainly  to  admiration  ;  but  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Blyth'sown  moral  char 
acter.  Kind  friends,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  who  were  really  acquainted 
with  his  real  disposition  and  his  early  life, 
all  shook  their  heads,  and  laughed  in  secret ; 
saying  that  the  mystery  was  plain  enough 
to  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  for  the  young 
lady  could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
natural  child  of  his  oAvn. 

Mrs.  Blyth  was  much  more  indignant  at 
this  report  than  her  husband,  when  in  due 
lime  it  reached  the  painter's  house.  Valen- 
tine was  not  the  man  to  care  a  straw  about 
calumny,  so  lonir  as  it  Avas  onh  confined  to 
his  oAVii  character.     He  Avould   have   been 
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no-vv  pc.Tectly  cnsv  aimiit  the  preservation 
of  his  secret,  but  for  a  little  distrust,  which 
he  flit  at  times  in  spile  of  himself,  on  the 
subject  (if  Mrs.  Pcckover's  discretion.  He 
was  not  so  easily  convinced,  as  he  ougiu 
to  have  been,  of  that  excellent  woman's 
power  of  governing  her  tongue  on  all  occa- 
sions :  and  what  was  worse,  he  could  not 
keep  his  ddubts  on  this  important  point  to 
himself,  even  in  her  presence. 

It  was  the  most  amusing  thing  in  the 
world  to  hear  Mr.  BIyth  solemnly  warning 
Mrs.  IVckover  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the 
impoitaiu  secret,  every  time  she  came  to 
London  to  see  Madonna.  Whether  she 
only  paid  them  a  visit  for  the  day,  and  then 
went  away  again — or  whether  she  spent 
her  Christmas  with  them,  on  those  oc- 
casions when  her  husband  got  a  pantomime 
engagement  at  one  of  the  tt.'.nor  theatres — 
Vale.itine's  greeting  always  ended  nervous- 
ly with  this  distrustful  questioii : — "Excuse 
me  for  asking,  Mrs.  Peckover,  but  are  you 
quite  sure  you  have  kept  what  you  know 
aboutlittle  Mary  and  her  mother,  and  dates 
and  places  and  all  that,  properly  hidden 
from  prying  people,  since  vou  w^ere  here 
labt?"  At  which  ptint  Mrs.  Peckover 
generally  answered  by  repeating,  always 
with  the  same  sarcastic  emphasis:  "Prop- 
erly hidden,  did  you  say,  sir?  Of  course 
I  keep  what  I  know  properly  hidden,  for  of 
course  I  can  hold  my  tongue.  In  my  time, 
sir,  it  used  always  to  take  two  parties  to 
play  at  a  irame  oi"  Hide  and  Seek.  Who  in 
the  world  is  seeking  after  little  Mary,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Peckover's  view  of  the 
case  was  the  right  one,  and  there  was  rea.'!y 
no  need  to  fear  that  any  paternal  claimant 
was  in  search  of  Madonna — or,  perhaps, 
the  extraordinary  discretion  observed  by 
the  persons  who  were  in  the  secret  of  her 
history,  prevented  any  particulars  connected 
with  the  girl's  origin  from  reaching  her 
fa;her  or  friend<,  presuming  them  to  be  still 
alive  and  anxiously  luokiii::  for  her.  But, 
at  any  ra'e.  let  it  happen  fmm  what  cause 
it  might,  this  nmch  at  least  is  certain,  that 
nobody  was  ever  heard  of  as  wanting  to 
assert  a  claim  to  Valentine's  ado|)ted  child, 
from  the  time  when  he  took  her  home  with 
him  as  hi*  daughter,  to  the  lime  when  the 
reader  first  made  his  acijuainiance,  many 
jiages  back,  in  the  congenial  sphere  of  his 
ow^n  new  painting-room.* 

•  I  do  nut  know  tliBt  Hiiy  nttompt  >!<«»  yot  bom 
ni-i<!t'  ill  Kii.'IIbIi  (iciion  to  limw  llic  clmrBctrr  of  h 
"  clHnf-miifi',"  «ini|ily  nrid  «>xnrily  nfit-r  rmtii'i- — 
or,  in  mli.T  \v<iri|»,  t.)  exlvliil  iIih  pHi-iiliHr  efF-f-rs 
priiilMffil  liy  llir'  liiMK  iif  (he  B>'iimH(if  IvNrini;  nmi 
m.'aliiiii;  nil  tlie  ({iH|i(miiion  rif  ilv»  porwin  «<i  nHllcti'il. 
Thu  fiinidiii  K'l-Mill  I  in  ^cutrH  '•  Povciil  <>('  thn  Poik,'' 
only  tisiuiii'x  d-HfiM'-'B  Riiil  iliiiniineHu:  xriil  ilie  wliolc 
fnTnil>  (if  ihinili  |i(M|iIi-oii  liirdtnL'f  liiivt»  llie  reniiirk- 
bIiIo  («ri'Ity — wi  fir  d«  ni\  <x iip'iciid-  cn.'g— iif  nl- 
way«  buiiiy  alili;  in  liiiir  lAJJut  isSHiil  tii  ifjein,   When 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VISITER    IN    THE    STUDIO 

It  is  now  a  long  time  ago  since  we  lej 
Mr.  Blyth  and  Madonna  in  the  studio.  The 
first  was  engaged,  it  may  be  remembered 
in  the  arduous  process  of  smartening  up 
Bacchanalian  nymphs  in  the  foreground  of 
a  grand  classical  landscape.  The  second 
was  tnoJestlv  occupied  in  making  a  copy 
of  the  head  ol  the  Vunus  de  3Iedici. 

The  two  sit.  nearly  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  studio,  working  away  steadily — Valen- 
tine, in  particiilar,  paying  such  breathless 
attention  to  iiis  task,  that  he  can  not  even 
whistle  "  Drops  of  Brandy"  as  usual  :  and 
has  only  left  his  place  once  that  morning 
to  see  Ijow  Madonna  is  getting  on.  It  is 
past  one  o'clock  already,  when  a  tremen- 
dous ring  is  heard  at  the  house-bell. 

"  There  he  is !''  cries  Mr.  Blyth  to  hirp- 
self,  pausing  in  the  very  act  of  putting  a 
high  light  on  a  nymph's  thigh  : — "  There's 
Zack  ! — got  away  from  the  tea  merchant's, 
and  come  here  according  to  promise.  I 
know  his  ring  among  a  thousand  ;  it's  worse 
even  than  the  postman's  ;  it's  like  an  alarm 
of  fire !" 

Here  Valentine  drums  gently  with  hif; 
mahlstick  on  the  floor.  Madonna  looks 
toward  hiin  directly  ;  he  waves  his  hand 
round  and  round  rapidly  above  his  head. 
This  is  the  sign  which  means  "  Zack."  The 

the  iilofi  first  occnrred  to  me  of  representine:  thi>  rhnr 
nctt'r  of  a  "ileiifiniite"  as  hterally  as  possihle  ac- 
cordini,'  to  UHture,  I  found  the  difficulty  of  ireuini;  at 
litntjilile  and  reliable  materials  to  work  from  murh 
preater  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  so  much  greater 
indeed,  that  I  believe  my  design  rau.st  h^ve  beeij 
ab;indoned  II  a  lucky  clinnce  had  not  thrown  in 
my  way  Doctor  Kitto's  dcKirhtful  little  hook,  "The 
Lost  .Senses.  In  ti)e  fii-.st  division  of  that  work,  which 
coiiiains  the  author's  interesting  and  touching'nar- 
ralive  of  his  own  sensations  under  the  total  loss  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  its  conseijtient  effect  cm 
ihe  faculties  of  speech,  will  be  found  my  authority 
lor  ino.st  of  those  trails  in  Madonna's  character  whidi 
are  especially  and  immediately  connected  with  the 
di'piivation  from  which  .she  is  represented  as  siiHV-r 
iiiir.  The  moral  purpose  to  be  answered  by  ihe  in- 
troduction of  such  a  personage  as  this,  and  of  I'lo 
kindred  character  of  the  painter's  wife,  li.'.s,  I  would 
fiiin  hope,  so  plainly  on  the  surface,  that  it  can  (>•• 
hardly  mcessiiry  for  me  to  indicate  it  even  to  the 
most  careh-ss  reader.  I  know  of  nothiiiir  which  more 
lirmly  supports  our  fiiith  in  the  bei:er  |iarls  of  hunjun 
nature,  than  to  see — as  we  aii  may— with  what 
patience  and  chee^fllllle.^^  the  heavier  bodilv  alHic- 
liiin«  of  humnnity  are  liorn.  for  the  most  part,  by  ih:)sfl 
atllicted  ;  an. I  also  to  note  what  elements  of  kind- 
eiess  and  gcntleiiess  the  spectacle  of  these  nlHIction^ 
conat'iiitly  develoris  in  Ihe  pers  ins  of  the  little  circle 
by  which  the  sufferer  is  sumiiirided.  Here  is  the 
ever  I'riuht  side,  lb-  ever  noble  and  cunsoliu.j;-  n«pect 
of  nil  hinnaii  cnlnmiiy  ;  and  the  olijecr,  of  iiresentine 
this  111  the  view  of  others,  as  truly,  as  worthily,  and 
B.s  tenderly  as  in  him  lie.o,  seems  to  me  |..  be  a  fit  olv 
ject  for  any  writer  who  desires  to  addre.ss  himself 
to  the  best  and  readiest  sympathies  of  \\U  resders. 

W.  W.  G 
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crirl  smiles  brigliily,  and  blushes  as  she  sees 
i(.  Zack  is  evideiuly  one  of  her  special 
favorites. 

While  the  young  gentleman  is  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  gardeii-gate,  there  is  a  leisure 
moment  to  explain  how  he  became  acquainl- 
t(-  with  Mr.  Blyth. 

Valentine's  father  and  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
father  (the  identical  Mr.  Goodworth  who 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative 
as  one  of  the  actors  in  the  Sunday  drama 
at  Baregrove  square)  were  intimate  friends 
of  that  drowsy-story-telling  and  copious- 
port-drinking  old  school,  the  last  relics  of 
which  are  now  fast  disapi)earing  from  among 
us.  The  friendly  intercourse  between  these 
gentlemen  spread,  naturally  enough,  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  formed  their  re- 
spective families.  From  the  time  of  Mr. 
Thorpe's  marriage  to  Miss  Goodworth, 
however,  the  connection  between  the  junior 
Goodworths  and  Blyths  began  to  grovv  less 
intiniate — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  new  bride 
and  Valentine  were  concerned.  The  rigid 
modern  puritan  of  Baregrove  square,  and 
the  eccentric  votary  of  the  fine  arts,  mutu- 
ally disapproved  of  each  other  from  the 
very  first.  Visits  of  ceremony  were  ex- 
clianged  at  long  intervals ;  but  even  these 
were  discontinued  on  Madonna's  arrival 
under  Valentine's  roof;  for  Mr.  Thorpe  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  charitable  friends  of 
the  family,  who  suspected  her  to  be  the 
painter's  natural  child,  and  said  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  discourage  immorality  by  dis- 
continuing Mr.  Blyth's  acquaintance.  An 
almost  complete  separation  accordingly  en- 
sued for  some  years,  until  Zack  grew  up  to 
boy'sestate,  and  was  taken  to  see  Valentine, 
one  day  in  holyday  time,  by  his  grandfather. 
He  and  the  painter  became  friends  directly. 
Mr.  Blyth  liked  boys,  and  boys  of  all  de- 
grees liked  him.  He  good-naturedly  made 
ovenures  of  civility  to  Zack's  parent  about 
this  time,  which  were,  however,  accepted 
so  coldly,  that  they  were  never  renewed  ; 
the  boy,  nevertheless  frequented  Valentine's 
house  at  every  opportunity,  and  never 
neglected  his  artist-friend  in  after-years.  At 
the  date  of  this  story,  one  of  the  many 
points  in  his  son's  conduct,  of  which  Mr. 
Thorpe  disapproved  on  high  moral  grounds, 
was  the  firm  determination  the  lad  showed 
to  keep  up  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Valentine 
Blyth. 

Let  us  now  get  back  to  the  ring  at  the 
bell. 

Zack's  approach  to  the  painting-room 
was  heralded  by  a  scuffling  of  feet,  a  loud 
noise  of  talking,  and  a  great  deal  of 
suspicious  giggling  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
maid, who  had  let  him  in.  Suddenly 
these  sounds  ceased — the  door  was  dashed 
open — and  Mr.  Thorpe,  junior,  burst  into 
the  room. 

"  Dear  old  Blyth  !  how  are  you  ?"  cried 


Zai-k.  "Have  you  had  any  leap-frog  since 
I  was  here  las;  ?  Jump  up,  and  let's  cele« 
brate  my  entry  into  the  painting-room  with 
a  bit  of  niaiilc  exercise  in  our  old  way. 
Come  on !  I'll  give  the  first  back.  Nc 
shirking!  Put  down  your  palette  ;  and  one 
two,  three — and  over  !" 

While  pronouncing  these  last  words, 
Zack  ran  to  the  end  of  the  room  opposite 
to  Valentine;  and  signa.ized  his  entry  into 
the  studio  by  the  extraordinary  process  of 
giving  its  owner,  what  is  termed  in  the 
technical  language  of  leap-frog,  "a  capital 
back." 

Mr.  Blyth  put  down  his  palette,  brushes, 
and  mahlstick — tucked  up  his  cuffs  and 
smiled — took  a  little  trial  skip  into  the  air, 
and  became  serious — cried  out  "lower!" — • 
took  another  trial  skip — and,  running  down 
the  room  with  the  heavy  and  slightly 
tremulous  step  of  a  gentleman  of  fifty, 
cleared  Zack  in  gallant  style  ;  falling  over, 
it  is  trun,,  on  the  other  side  all  in  a  lump 
on  his  ha.iuis  and  feet,  but  giving  the  return 
"back"  conscientiously,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  ;  and  being  leaped  over  in  an 
instant,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  by  Zack. 
The  athletic  ceremonies  thus  concluded,  the 
two  stood  up  together  and  shook  hands 
heartily. 

"Too  stiff,  Blyth— too  stiff  and  shaky 
by  half,"  said  the  young  gentleman.  "I 
haven't  kept  you  up  enough  in  your  gym- 
nastics lately.  We  must  have  some  more 
leap-frog  in  the  garden  ;  and  Til  bring  the 
gloves  next  time,  and  open  your  chest  bv 
teaching  you  to  fight.  Splendid  exercise, 
and  so  good  for  your  jolly  old  liver." 

Delivering  this  opinion,  Zack  ran  off  to 
Madonna,  who  had  been  keeping  the  Venus 
de  Medici  from  being  shaken  down,  while 
she  looked  on  at  the  leap-frog — excessively 
amused,  but  a  little  nervous  on  Mr.  Blyth's 
account.  "  How  is  the  dearest,  prettiest, 
gentlest  love  in  the  Avorld  ?"  cried  Zack, 
taking  her  hand,  and  kissing  it  with  boiste- 
rous fondness.  "  Ah !  she  lets  other  old 
friends  kiss  her  cheek,  and  only  lets  me  kiss 
her  hand  ! — I  say,  Blyth,  what  a  little  witch 
she  is  ;  I'll  lay  you  two  to  one  she's  guessed 
what  I've  just  been  saying  to  her." 

A  bright  flush  overspread  the  girl's  face, 
while  Zack  addressed  her.  Her  tender  blue 
eyes  looked  up  at  him,  shyly  conscious  of 
the  pleasure  that  their  expression  was  be- 
traying ;  and  the  neat  folds  of  her  pretty 
gray  dress,  which  had  lain  so  still  over  her 
bosom  when  she  was  drawing,  began  to  rise 
and  fall  gently  now,  when  Zack  was  hold- 
ing her  hand.  If  young  Thorpe  had  not 
been  the  most  careless,  restless,  and  thought- 
less of  human  beings  -as  much  a  boy  still, 
in  many  respects,  as  when  he  was  locked 
up  in  his  father's  dressing-room  fur  bad 
behavior  at  church — he  might  have  guess- 
ed long  ago,  why  he  was  the  only  one  of 
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Madonna's  old  friends  whom  she  did  not 
l)C'rtiiit  10  kisi?  her  on  the  cheek  ! 

Rut  Zack  neither  jjuessed,  nor  thou:rhtof 
piips-i'in;,  anyihinir  of  this  sort.  His  flighty 
thous^hts  (ifw  off  in  a  moment  from  the 
youiiw  lady  to  his  cigar-case  ;  and  he  walked 
away  to  the  iiearth-rng,  twisting  up  a  piece 
of  waste  |)aper  into  a  ligiiler  as  he  went. 

When  JMadonna  returned  to  her  drawing, 
her  eyes  wandered  timidly  once  or  twice  to 
the  place  were  Zack  was  standing,  when 
she  thought  he  was  not  looking  at  her:  and, 
assuredly,  so  far  as  his  personal  a|i|)earance 
was  concerned,  young  Thorpe  was  hand- 
some enough  to  tempt  any  woman  into 
glancing  at  him  with  approving  eyes.  He 
was  over  six  feet  in  height  ;  and,  thouirh 
then  little  more  than  nineteen  years  old, 
was  well  developed  in  proportion  to  his 
stature.  His  hoxing,  rowing,  and  other 
aihletic  exercises,  had  done  wonders  to- 
ward bringing  his  naturally  vigorous,  uj)- 
right  frame  to  the  perfection  of  healthy 
muscular  condition.  Tall  and  strong  as  he 
was,  there  was  nothing  stiff  or  unsrainly  in 
his  movements.  He  trod  easily  and  lightly, 
with  a  certain  youthful  suppleness  and 
hardy  grace  in  all  his  actions,  which  set  off 
liis  fine  hodily  formation  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  had  keen,  quick,  mischievous 
gray  eyes — a  thoroughly  English  red  and 
white  complexion  —  admirably  bright  and 
regular  teeih — and  curly  liijlil  brown  hair, 
with  a  very  peculiar  golden  tinge  in  it, 
which  was  only  visible  when  his  head  was 
placed  ill  a  particular  light.  In  short,  Zack 
was  a  tnanly  handsome  fellow,  a  thorough 
Saxon,  everv  inch  of  him;  and  (physically 
speaking"!^  least)  a  credit  to  the  parents  and 
the  country  that  had  given  him  birth. 

"  Hullo,  Snooks  !"  said  he,  looking  down 
at  the  cat  who  lay  between  his  legs,  "  you've 
got  another  kitten,  have  you?  and  you're 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  you  pro- 
lific little  devil — eh?  I  say,  BIyth,  you 
and  Madoima  don't  mind  smoke?"  —  he 
added,  lighting  his  cigar. 

"  No— no,"'said  "Valentine.  "  But,  Zack, 
you  wrote  me  word  that  your  father  had 
tak  in  all  your  cigars  away  from  you — " 

"So   he  has,  and  all    my  pocket-money 

00.     But  I've  taken  to  helping  myself,  and 

got  some  glorious  weeds.     Try  one,  Blyth," 

said  the  yi^ung  gentleman,  sublimely  puffing 

out  a  stream  of  smoke  ihrnuirh  each  nostril. 

"  Taken  toh('l|)ing  yourself!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Blvtii.    "  What  on  earth  dovoumcan  ?" 

"  Oli  !"  said  Zack,  "  dor-'t  be  afraid.  It's 
not  thieving;  it's  only  barter.  Lorik  here, 
my  dear  lellow.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
My  friend,  the  junior  clerk  at  the  tea->hop, 
has  three  dozen  weeds,  and  I  have  a  beastly 
Albert  neck-tie  that's  only  (it  fir  a  £jenl  to 
wear.  The  junior  clerk  jives  me  ihe  three 
dozen  weed-:,  and  I  give  the  junior  ch  rk  the 
Alb(;rt  neck-tie.     That's  lianer,  and  bar  er's 


_  commerce,  old  chap  !     It's  all  my  fathers 
'  fault.     He  will  make  a  tradesman  of  me 
Ain't  I  a  good  boy  lo  be  doing  a  bit  of  com- 
merce already  on  mv  own  account  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  w'hat,  Zack,"  said  Mr. 
Blyth,  sneaking  rather  absently  in  conse- 
quence of  being  professionally  engaged  at 
that  moment  in  enlarging  the  folds  of  a 
Bacchante's  bine  petticoaT;  "I'll  tell  you 
what,  I  don't  like  the  Avay  you're  going  on 
in  at  all ;  your  last  letter  made  m^  very 
uneasy,  I  can  promise  you." 

"  \  ou  can't  be  half  as  uneasy  as  I  am,  ' 
rejoined  Zack.  "I'm  jolly  enough  here,  to 
be  sure,  because  I  can't  help  it  soiiielunv  ; 
but  at  home  I'm  the  most  miserable  devil 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  father  balks 
me  in  everything,  and  makes  me  turn  hypo- 
crite, and  take  him  in,  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
— which  I  hate  myself  for  doing;  and  yet 
can't  help  doing,  because  he  forces  me  to  it. 
Why  does  he  want  to  make  me  live  in  the 
same  slow  way  that  he  does  himself?  There's 
some  difference  in  our  ages,  I  rather  thmk  ! 
Why  don't  he  let  me  have  a  key  to  the 
door  ?  Why  does  he  bully  me  about  being 
always  home  by  eleven  o'clock?  I  only 
want  toam.use  myself  quietly  as  other  chaps 
do.  Upon  my  soul,  Blyth,  I  believe  he 
thinks  it's  my  natural  disposition  to  be 
gambling,  quarrelling,  seducing,  running  in 
debt,  and  getting  blind  drunk  every  night 
of  my  life!" 

"Come,  come,  Zack  !  don't  talk  in  tha 
way,  even  in  joke." 

"Oh,  yes!  it's  all  very  well,  you  ol 
humbug,  to  shake  your  head  at  me  ;  but 
you  wouldn't  like  being  forced  into  an  in- 
fernal tea-shop,  when  you  wanted  to  be  an 
artist,  if  you  were  in  my  place.  Look 
here  !  What  do  you  think  I  had  to  do 
yesterday  ?  They  had  a  tea-tasting,  as  they 
call  it,  at  the  office.  They  made  fifty  smal. 
pots  of  fifty  different  sorts  of  tea,  and  poured 
them  all  out  into  fifty  yellow  gallipots. 
Then  the  principal  partner  puts  a  spoon  into 
my  hand  and  says,  '  Do  as  I  do.'  And,  by 
Jove,  he  goes  all  down  the  fifty  gallipots, 
beginning  at  number  one.  and  takes  a  spoon- 
ful from  each,  and  rolls  it  about  in  lis 
mouth,  and  then  spits  it  out  into  a  tin  ba«in 
with  a  spout  like  they  have  at  the  dentists', 
and  writes  down  in  a  book  some  abominable 
hocus-pocus  of  lines  and  dots,  at  the  end  of 
each  spit,  which  he  says  is  tlie  character  of 
the  lea.  And  I  have  to  imitate  him  !  Fify 
of  the  spoonfuls,  and  fifty  of  the  spits,  and 
fifty  of  the  hocus-pocuses,  did  I  go  through 
yesterday.  I  ask  you,  or  any  man,  if  it  isn't 
too  bad  to  force  me  into  such  a  tea  and  ex- 
pecioralion  line  of  business  as  that?  Of 
course  it  is!  But  I've  made  up  my  mind 
I  want  to  be  an  artist,  and  I  will  be  an 
artist.  Don't  lecture,  Blyth — it's  no  U'^e  : 
but  just  tell  me  how  I'm  to  begin  leariiinj 
to  draw." 
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Tliisdeniand  of  Zack's  touched  Valentine 
on  his  weak  point.  Art  was  his  grand 
topic  ;  and  to  ask  his  advice  on  that  subject, 
was  to  administer  the  sweetest  flattery  to 
his  professional  prtde.  He  wheeled  his 
chair  round  directly,  so  as  to  face  young 
Thorpe.  "If  you're  really  set  on  being  an 
arlisi,"  he  began  enthusiastically,  "I  rather 
fancy,  Master  Zack,  I'm  the  man  to  help 
you.  First  of  all,  you  know,  you  must 
start  with  drawing  from  the  antique  (here 
he  jumped  up  excitably).  Begin,  ray  boy, 
with  the  ijiorious  works  of  Greek  sculpture, 
which  will  teach  you  the  eternal  principles 
of  taste,  and  —  and,  in  short  everything, 
i^top!  just  wait  one  minute!  there's  a  bit 
of  work  here  that  I  must  finish.  Never 
mind  my  painting — I  can  use  my  brush  and 
my  tongue  both  together." 

Here  Mr.  Blyth  returned  in  a  great  hurry 
to  his  picture;  neglecting  to  move  his  chair 
round  again,  and  perching  himself  briskly 
on  the  back  rail.  In  this  position  he  now 
began  to  throw  a  little  more  intellect  (as  he 
said)  into  the  venerable  bald  head  of  the 
philosopher ;  who  was  represented  in  his 
composition  as  meditating  profoundly  on 
the  gambols  of  the  dancing  nymphs. 

"You'll  be  down  directly,  Blyth,  if  you 
sit  like  that,"  said  Zack. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I'm  used  to  it,"  said  Valen- 
tine ;  I  rather  like  the  position  ;  it  reminds 
one  of  siitmg  on  the  top  of  a  stile,  and 
sketching  from  nature  in  the  country." 

"By  George,  so  it  does!"  cried  Zack, 
taking  a  cnair  directly,  and  putting  himself 
into  Mr.  Blyth's  position;  "but,  I  say! 
don  :  you  find  it  cuts  you  a  little,  in  the 
long  run — eh  ?" 

"  So  does  a  stile,  if  you  sit  long  enough 
on  it,"  rejoined  Valentine.  "But  let's  get 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  about.  Let 
me  see — what  -was  I  saying?  Oh!  the 
antique.  (Just  hand  me  the  palette-knife, 
will  you?)  Well,  you  must  form  j^ourself 
on  the  antique  ;  by  which,  you  know,  I 
mean  ancient  sculpture — look  there  !  just 
what  Madonna's  doing  now  ;  she's  forming 
herself  on  the  antique." 

Zack  w^ent  immediately  to  look  at  Ma- 
donna's drawing  ;  the  outline  of  which  was 
now  finished.  "Beautiful!  Splendid!  Ah, 
confound  it,  yes  !  the  eternal  principles, 
and  all  that,  just  as  you  say,  Blyth.  A  most 
wonderful  drawing !  the  finest  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  !"  Here  he 
transferred  his  superlatives  to  his  fingers, 
coinmuiiicating  them  to  Madonna  through 
tlie  medium  of  the  denfand  dumb  alphabet, 
which  he  had  superficially  mastered  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  under  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blyth's  tuition.  Whatever  Zack's  friends 
did,  Zack  always  admired  with  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  and  without  an  instant's  pre- 
vious consideration.  Any  knowledge  vf 
v\hai  he  praised,  or  why  he  praised  it,  was  I 


a  slight  superfluity  ol  which  he  never  fel 
the  Avant.  If  Madonna  had  been  a  great 
astronomer,  and  had  shown  him  pages  of 
mathematical  calculations,  he  would  have 
ejaculated  vehement  eulogies  just  as  glibly 
as — by  means  of  the  finger  alphabet— he 
was  ejaculating  them  now. 

But  Valentine's  pupil  was  used  to  be 
criticised  as  well  as  praised;  and  her  heac 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  turned  by  Zack'a 
admiration  of  her  drawing.  Looking  up 
at  him  with  a  sly  expression  of  incredulity, 
she  signed  these  words  in  reply  :  "  I  am 
afraid  it  ought  to  be  a  much  better  drawing 
than  it  is.  Do  you  really  like  it?"  Zack 
rejoined  impetuously  by  a  fresh  torrent  of 
superlatives.  She  watched  his  face,  for  a 
moment,  rather  anxiously  and  inquiringly, 
then  bent  down  quickly  over  her  draAving. 
He  Avalked  back  to  Valentine.  Her  eyes 
folloAved  him — then  returned  once  more  to 
the  paper  before  her.  The  color  began 
to  rise  again  in  her  cheek  ;  a  thoughtful  ex 
pression  stole  calmly  over  her  clear,  happy 
eyes  ;  she  played  nervously  with  the  port 
crayon  that  held  her  black  and  white  chalk  ; 
looked  attentively  at  the  draAving ;  and, 
smiling  very  prettily  at  some  fancy  of  her 
own,  proceeded  assiduously  with  her  em- 
ployment, altering  and  amending,  as  she 
Avent  on,  with  more  than  usual  industry 
and  care. 

What  Avas  Madonna  thinking  of?  If  she 
had  been  AA'illing,  and  able,  to  utter  her 
thoughts,  she  might  have  expressed  them 
thus  :  "  I  Avonder  whether  he  really  likes 
my  drawing  ?  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  does,  or  he 
would  not  have  said  so.  Shall  I  try  hard 
if  I  can't  make  it  better  Avorth  pleasing 
him?  I  will !  it  shall  be  the  best  thii(g  1 
have  ever  done.  And  then,  when  it  is 
nicely  finished,  I  will  take  it  secretly  to 
Mrs.  Blvth  to  give  from  me,  as  my  present 
to  Zack."" 

"Look  there,"  said  Valentine,  turning 
from  his  picture  toward  Madonna, "  look,  my 
boy,  hoAV  carefully  and  anxiously  that  dear 
good  child  there  is  AA^orking  from  the  an- 
tique !  I  must  take  her  out  for  aA\-alk  soon, 
or  she  will  be  getting  a  headache.  Only 
copy  her  example,  and  I'll  answer  for  your 
being  able  to  draw  from  the  life  in  less  "than 
a  year's  time." 

"You  don't  say  so?  Oh,  that  cursed 
tea-shop  !  I  should  like  to  sit  doAvn  and 
begin  at  once.*  But,  look  here,  Blyth,  when 
you  say  'draAv  from  the  life,'  you  mean— 
of  course,  there  can't  be  the  smallest  doubt 
about  what  you  mean — but,  at  the  same 
time,  you  know,  old  fellow — eh  ?  In  short, 
hang  me  if  I  understand  exactly  Avhat  you 
do  mean  ?" 

"  Gracious  Heavens,  Zack,  in  Avhat  crimi- 
nal ignwrance  of  art  your  parents  must  have 
brought  you  up  !  I  mean  drawing  the 
living  human  figure  from  the  living  human 
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\)L'insf  wl  icli  sits  at  a  shilling  aa  liuur,  and 
Calls  hiniselia  niudel." 

"  All,  yes,  to  be  sure  i  I  understand  now 
(in  fact  I  had  a  sort  of  a  jjlimniering  be- 
fire).  Some  o(  those  people  whose  names 
an;  written  here  over  your  fireplace? — 
Deliijhtful  !  Glorious!  Prawinc;  from  the 
life — ^^just  the  very  lLin<j  I  loiiir  for  most. 
Hullo  I'  exclaimed  Zack,  turninij  round 
to  read  the  confused  memoranda  above  the 
chimney-piece,  and  lightinof  accidentally  on 
the  p.iriicular  line  Avhich  has  been  quoted 
.n  the  cliaptcr  of  this  narrative  that  de- 
scribes Valentine's  studio — "Hul.  I  'Dan- 
iel Sulsh,  athletic  model  with  bear!.'  Oh, 
Lord  !  how  I  should  like  to  see  Sulsh  !  I 
iay,  Blyth,  is  he  the  sort  of  chap  I  ought  lo 
beifiii  upon  ?" 

•'  He's  a  capital  model,"  said  Valentine 
u  ith  a  little  hesitation ;  "his  beard  s^rows 
lo  his  waist:  and  he  has  a  splendid  Farnese 
Hercules  development — in  fact,  we  call  him 
'  llercules  Sulsh,'  in  the  profession.  But 
he's  a  difliculi  fellow  to  manage.  Some 
people  lliink  him  a  little  cracked  ;  and  he 
certaimy  does  walk  about  with  a  black 
Cocked  hat,  and  rusty  knee-breeches — or,  at 
least,  he  did  ;  for  he's  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection now,  poor  fellow  I" 

"  What  have  they  put  him  in  there  fori" 
asked  Zai-k. 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Blyth,  "it's  not  so 
easy  to  say.  You  must  kuow,  one  of  his 
oddities  is  that  he  sees  visions,  which  com- 
mand him  to  do  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
•hinjs — at  least  he  says  so  himself.  He 
pot  into  I  his  scrape,  through  seeing  a  vision 
in  the  Laburnum  road,  ch^se  by  here.  He 
was  out  walking,  and  stopped  to  look  at  a 
horse  and  gig,  standing,  without  anybody 
lo  mind  them,  at  a  garden  gate;  the  horse 
being  tied  uj)  to  a  lamp-post.  Well,  he 
saw  a  vision  which  commanded  him  to  get 
into  the  gi?,  and  drive  out  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so,  on  the  Northern  road,  for  an  airing 
if»  improve  his  health.  (Vou  may  laugh, 
Zack  :  but  he  iftid  me  this  himself,  when  I 
went  to  see  him  in  prist)n.)  I  dare  say  you 
won't  believe  it;  but  he  actually  got  into 
the  gig  and  took  his  drive,  and  was  met, 
i-oming  back  to  Laburnum  road  (wiih  his 
health,  he  said,  greatly  benefited),  by  the 
owner  of  the  cig,  who  gave  him  in  custody 
'iirectly.  His  defence  before  the  magistrate 
was  that  he  couldn't  possibly  disobey  the  vis- 
on,  and  that  he  was  bringiil^  the  gig  back 
to  where  he  took  it  from,  when  he  was 
aught.  Everybody  thought  him  mad,  ex- 
cept the  magistrate,  who  said  he  was  drunk, 
and  committed  him,  cocked  hat  and  all, 
Hs  a  rogiit  and  vagabond.  He  goes  on  hav- 
ing visions,  even  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion :  and  I  dare  say  he'll  come  here  and 
tell  me  about  them,  the  lirst  thinir  when  be 
gets  out.     However,  upon  the  whole,  Zack,  I 


I    shouldn't   recommend    your   employing 
Sulsh — at  least  to  begin  with." 

"Well,  here's  another  name,"  said  Zack. 
going  on  with  the  memoranda  above  the 
chimney-piece.  "  'Amelia  Bibby' — oh,  by 
Jove,  a  woman!  Thai's  much  nicer  thaa 
Sulsh.  I'll  begin  with  Amelia  Bibby — eh, 
Blyth?" 

"  Vou  may,  if  you  go  to  the  royal  acad- 
emy," said  Valentine.  "She  sits  there 
She's  a  capital  model,  and  so  is  her  sister, 
Sophia.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they  quar- 
relled mortally  a  little  while  ago  ;  and  now, 
if  an  artist  has  Sophia,  Amelia  won't  come 
to  him.  And  Sophia,  of  course,  returns  the 
com|)liment,  and  won't  sit  lo  Amelia's 
friends.  It's  very  awkward  for  people  who 
used  to  employ  them  both,  turn  and  turn 
about,  as  I  did." 

"  But  what  did  they  quarrel  about?"  in- 
quired Zack. 

"  A  teapot,"  answered  Mr.  Blyth.  "  You 
see  they  are  daughters  of  one  of  the  late 
king's  footmen,  and  are  desperately  proud 
of  their  aristocratic  origin.  They  used  to 
live  together  as  happy  as  birds,  without  a 
hard  word  ever  being  spoken  between  them, 
till  one  day  they  happened  to  break  their  tea- 
pot, which,  of  course,  set  them  talking  anout 
getting  a  new  one.  Sophia  said  it  ought  lo 
be  earthenware,  like  the  last ;  Amelia  con 
tradicled  her,  and  said  it  ought  to  be  metal. 
Sophia  said  all  the  aristocracy  used  earthen- 
ware ;  Amelia  said  all  the  aristocracy  used 
metal.  .Sophia  said  she  was  oldest,  and 
knew  best ;  Amelia  said  she  was  youngest, 
and  knew  belter.  Sophia  said  Amelia  was 
an  impudent  jackanapes;  Amelia  said  Su- 
l)hia  was  a  plebeian  wretch.  From  iha 
moment  they  parted.  Sophia  sits  in  hei 
own  lodging,  and  drinks  tea  out  of  earthen 
ware  ;  Amelia  sits  in  her  own  lodgins:,  anu 
drinks  tea  out  of  metal.  They  swear  never 
lo  make  it  up,  and  abuse  each  other  furious- 
ly to  everybody  who  will  listen  to  them. 
V'^ery  shocking  and  very  curious  at  the  same 
lime,  isn't  it,  Zack  ?" 

"  Oh,  capital !  best  bit  of  human  nature  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  the  young 
gentleman,  smoking  with  the  air  of  a  pro- 
•jund  philosopher.  "But,  tell  me,  Blyth, 
which  is  the  pretliest,  Amelia  or  Sophia  ? 
Metal  or  earthenware?  My  mind's  made 
up,  beforehand,  to  employ  the  best-looking 
of  ibe  iwo,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Which  is  the  pretlie^t,  eh?"  said  Mr. 
Blyth,  slowly  backing  away  from  his  pic- 
ture into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  trying 
to  speak  about  the  nymphs,  Amelia  and 
Sopliia,  while  his  thoughts  were  all  with 
their  alleirorical  sisterhood  on  his  own  can- 
vass. "  Well,  I  really  don't  know  ;  they're 
both  fine  girls.  Sometimes  one  looks  bess 
and  sometimes  the  other.  Amelia,  bein^ 
the   biggest  and  fattest  of  the  two,  is,  ol 
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course — ihougli  I  can  hardly  say  wlieilior 
Sopliia's  figure  isn't  upon  the  whole — I 
beg  your  pardon,  Zack  !  I  know  I'm  talk- 
ing nonsense  ;  hut  there's  something  hothers 
me  just  now  in  my  picture,  and  I  can't  quite 
make  out  what  it  is.  Dear,  dear,  dear  me ! 
the  foreground's  in  a  mess  somewhere ; 
and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out 
where." 

"  Oh,  come,  nonsense  !"  cried  Zack,  look- 
ing at  the  picture  with  his  most  confidently 
critical  air.  "  It's  the  grandest  foreground 
I  ever  saw  in  my  lifo.  Real  poetry  and — 
and,  in  fact,  upon  my  soul  what  you  call 
real  poetry.  That's  my  candid  opinion, 
Blytii.  If  the  patrons  of  art  don't  lug  out 
handsomely  to  get  such  an  inestimable  gem 
as  that  picture — '' 

"  Stop !  for  heaven's  sake,  stop  !"  cried 
Valentine,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  "  I've 
found  it  out.  I've  got  at  the  mess  in  the 
foreground.  It's  in  the  bushes  there,  to  the 
left  of  the  figures.  I've  fetched  out  the 
nymphs  and  fetched  out  the  philosopher, 
and  now  I  must  fetch  out  the  bushes. 
They're  flat,  and  feeble,  and  funky  in 
point  of  painting — they  want  a  little  vigor 
crisply  pitched  into  them,  and  they  shall 
have  it !" 

^Well,  now  you  mention  it,  perhaps 
fh(^y  do,"  said  Zack.  "  But  then  the  devil 
of  it  is,  how  are  you  to  manage,  eh  ?" 

"  I'll  manage  it  in  two  seconds,"  said  Mr. 
Blyth,  whirling  his  palette-knife  round  and 
round  in  his  hand,  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  artistic 
inspiration.  "  You  have  only  to  suppose 
chose  bushes  furze-bushes  in  bloom,  and  it's 
done.  Don't  say  a  word  yet,  till  I've 
fetched  them  fairly  out  by  throwing  every 
ii.an-jack  of  them  into  full  bloom  I" 

Speaking  thus,  Mr.  Blyth  now  proceeded 
(o  perform  by  one  great  effort  those  two 
difficult  and  delicate  operations  in  art, 
lechnically  described  as  "jmtting  in  taky 
touches,  and  bringing  out  bits  of  effect." 
These  arduous  final  processes,  are,  as  all 
painters  know,  only  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  certain  mystic 
bodily  evolutions,  of  the  same  intricate 
nature  as  those  to  which  V8...ntine  now 
abandoned  himself 

He  first  took  up  a  little  bright  yelloAV 
paint  on  the  top  of  his  palette-knife,  and 
solemnly  held  it  out  from  him  at  arm's 
1  'iigth,  frowning  intently  at  his  picture  for 
a  moment  or  so.  Then  he  excitably  jumped 
forward  a  step  —  then  nervously  jumped 
backward  again  into  his  former  place  ;  in- 
decisively describing  strange  figures  in  the 
air  with  hh  palette-knife.  Suddenly,  the 
expected  moment  of  artistic  inspiration 
came.  He  ran  at  his  picture  as  if  he  were 
about  to  jump,  harlequin-fashion,  through 
the  canvass  —  smeared  the  yellow  paint 
over  the  bushes  ;  passing  the  palette-knife 
across  them  in  one  ferocious  zig-zag  sweep 


from  end  to  end  ;  rubbed  the  color  violently 
inio  the  surface,  at  cer  ain  places,  with  the 
ball  of  his  thumb;  ran  back  in  a  great 
hurry  to  his  former  point  of  view  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  dropped  his  head  very 
much  on  one  side  ;  held  up  two  fingers  be- 
fore the  figure-part  of  the  picture  Tand,  ia 
that  position,  surveyed  with  breathless  at- 
tention the  general  effect  of  the  bloom  on 
the  fur72-bushes. 

"I've  done  it!"  exclaimed  Valentino, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "I've  done  it  to 
my  complete  satisfaction."  (Here  he  made 
another  dash  at  the  bushes  with  his  palette- 
knife  and  his  thumb.)  "  You  iook  sur- 
prised, Zack.  I  dare  say  you  never  saw 
bits  of  effect  thrown  into  a  picture  before, 
it's  wonderful  what  we  can  do  in  art  with 
our  thumbs,  in  ticklish  operations  of  this 
sort.  Upon  my  honor,  I'm  so  satisfied 
with  the  foreground,  now  I  look  at  it  again, 
that  I  think  I  shall  give  over  work  for  the 
day,  and  take  Madonna  out  to  study  effects 
of  snow  in  the  country.  It's  a  deliciously 
bright,  frosty  afternoon  for  a  walk.  I  wish 
you  could  come  with  us,  Zack.  By-the-by, 
I  mustn't  forget  what  lots  of  advice  I've 
still  got  to  give  you  about  the  art.  Bi\t, 
tell  me  first,  are  you  really  and  truly  deter- 
mined to  be  a  painter?" 

"I  mean  to  be  a  painter,  or  I  mean  to 
bolt  from  home,"  said  Zack,  resolutely. 
"  If  you  don't  help  me,  I'll  be  off  as  sure  as 
fate!  I  have  half  a  mind  to  cut  the  tea- 
shop  from  this  moment ;  and  go  out  to 
study  effects  of  snow  with  you  and  Ma- 
donna, instead  of  going  back  to  cast  up 
sums  at  the  office.  Stop  a  minute !  By 
Jupiter !  I'll  toss  up  for  it.  Heads,  liberty 
and  the  fine  arts ;  tails,  the  tea-shop.  I've 
got  a  shilling  in  my  pocket :  here  goes  !" 

"  If  you  don't  put  the  shilling  back  di- 
rectly," said  Valentine,  "and  slick  to  your 
engagements,  I  wash  my  hands  of  you ; 
but,  if  you  wait  patiently,  and  promise  to 
show  all  the  attention  you  can,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  your  father's  wishes,  I'K 
teach  you  myself  to  draAv  from  the  antique. 
If  somebody  can  be  found  who  has  influence 
enough  with  your  father  to  get  him  to  let 
you  go  into  the  royal  academy,  you  must 
be  prepared  beforehand  with  a  drawing 
that's  fit  to  show.  Now  you  shall  come 
here,  if  you  promise  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
learn  the  A  B  C  of  art  in  the  evening: 
every  evening  if  you  like.  We'll  have  a 
regular  little  academy,"  continued  Valen- 
tine, putting  down  his  palette  and  brushes, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  in  high  glee  ;  "  and 
if  it  isn*t  too  much  for  Lavvie,  the  plaster- 
model  shall  be  set  in  her  room  ;  and  she 
shall  draw,  poor  dear  soul  !  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us.  There's  an  idea  for  you,  Zack  ! 
Mr.  Blyth's  drawing-academy,  open  every 
evenmg  with  tea  and  muffins  for  Indus* 
trious  students.     What  do  yf 'J  say  to  it  ^" 
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"Say?  bv  Genrq-c,  sir,  I'll  come  every 
•Hiijlil,  and  sjei   tlirouifli  acres  uf  clialk  anil 
iiies  ordrawing-paper  !"  cried  Zack,  calcli- 
HEj  V^alentine's  eiitliusiasm  directly;  "and 
viial's  more,  I  undertake  to  toasi  the  muf- 
ans.     I  don't   want   to  brag,  but  there's  a 
roung  man  now  alive  who's   the  greatest 
lab  at  toasting  muffins  that  ever  existed  ; 
liis  name  is  Zachary  Thorpe,  and  he  attends 
drawing-academies,   free,  gratis,  fur  noth- 
ing.    (.Inly  let  him  eat  his  little  whack  out 
•jf  what  he  toasts,  and  don'l  spare  the  bat- 
>er,  and — " 

"  St(jp  a  minute,  Zack,"  interposed  Mr. 
Blyih.  "  What  time  ought  you  lo  be  back 
in  the  city  ?  it's  two  o'clock  now." 

"  Oh  I  '  three  o'clock  will  do.  That 
greedy  little  beast  of  a  junior  clerk  won't 
have  stutle<l  down  all  his  steak>^  and  porter 
before  three.  I've  gut  lots  of  liuit  yet,  fur 
I  mean  lo  go  ba*k  on  the  top  of  a  'bus." 

"  Vou  have  got  about  ten  minutes  more 
to  srtay,"  said  Valentine,  in  his  firmest  man- 
ner. "  Would  you  like  to  go  up-stairs,  and 
say  how  d'ye  do  to  Lavvie?  Ah,  I  needn't 
ask  !  Go  at  once,  then,  and  take  Madonna 
with  you:  I'll  follow  as  soon  as  I've  put 
away  my  brushes." 

'Saying  these  words,  Mr.  Blyth  walked 
to  the  place  where  Madonna  was  still  at 
work.  Siie  was  so  deeply  eniraged  over  her 
drawing  that  she  had  never  once  looked  up 
from  it  fur  the  last  quarter-of-an-hour  or 
more  :  and  when  Valentine  patted  her 
shoulder  approvingly,  and  made  her  a  sign 
lo  leave  off,  she  answered  l)y  a  gesture  of 
entreaty,  which  eloquently  enouirh  im- 
plored him  to  let  her  proceed  for  a  little 
w^hile  longer  with  her  employment.  She 
had  never  at  other  times  been  at  all  anxious 
to  claim  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  when 
she  was  drawing  from  the  antique  ;  but 
then  she  had  never,  at  other  limes,  been 
occupied  in  making  a  copy  which  was  se- 
cretly intended  as  a  present  for  Zack. 

Vuleniine,  however,  immediately  in- 
duced her  to  relinquish  her  port-crayon. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  wiiich  was 
me  sign  that  had  been  adnpted  to  indicate 
Mrs.  Blyth.  Madonna  siaried  up,  and  put 
her  drawing-materials  aside  directly. 

Zack,  having  thrown  awiiy  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  gallantly  advanced  and  offered  her 
his  arm.  As  she  approached  rather  shyly 
to  lake  it,  he  also  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  pointed  up-stairs.  The  action 
was  quiie  enouirh  fur  her.  She  understood 
iiiimediaiely  that  they  were  going  together 
lo  see  Mrs.  Blylli. 

"  Whether  Zack  really  turns  out  a  painter 
or  not,"  said  Valentine  lo  himself,  as  tlie 
door  closed  on  the  two  youiii:  j>ei)ple-,  "  I 
believe  I  have  hit  on  the  best  plan  that  ever 
was  devised  for  keeping  him  steady.  As 
hjiiir  as  he  comes  to  me  reirtilarly,  he  can't 
treak  out  at   uighi,  and  get  into  mischief — 


that's  one  comfort."  Here  Mr.  Tilyih  pans* 
ed,  and  began  to  wash  his  brushes  in  a  tic 
pot  full  of  turpentine,  whistling  softly,  as 
was  often  his  way  in  ihoughilul  moments 
"  It's  strange,"  he  continued  after  a  link 
while,  still  thinking  of  Zack,  and  drying  a 
favorite  brush  by  passing  it  backward  and 
forward  gently  over  the  palm  of  his  hand 
— It's  strange  what  an  interest  I  have  al- 
ways felt  in  that  rackety  chap  from  the 
first.  And,  somehow,  Lavvie  and  Madonna 
took  lo  him  directly,  too,  just  as  I  did.  1 
don't  know  anybody  else  that  I  would  trust 
lo  be  So  intimate  with  our  darling  girl.  But 
it's  one  blessed  result  of  Zack's  carelessness, 
that  he  don'l  ask  prying  questions  about 
who  she  is,  or  where  she  comes  from.  No 
fear  of  her  ever  being  traced  out  or  taken 
away  from  me  thruugh  that  lad,  at  any 
rate. — I  only  wish  I  could  I'eel  just  as  cer- 
tain about  evervbody  else  as  I  have  always 
felt  about  Zack'!" 

It  would  l)e  well  for  many  of  us  if  we 
were  reminded,  now  and  then,  of  some 
practical  truths  which  we  are  a  little  too 
universally  ready  to  forget.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Mr.  Blyth  if  he  had  added  tc 
the  poetical  quotations  written  on  the  wal. 
over  his  chimney-piece,  the  famous  philo- 
sophical maxim  which  teaches  mankind 
that  the  onlv  way  lo  pass  through  life  with- 
out disappointment,  is  Never  to  feel  cer- 
tain ABOUT  ANYTHING. 


CHAPTER   X. 


A.    GLANCE    BACKWARD. 


The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Zack's 
childhood  have  not  been  passed  without 
producing  some  very  perceptible  changes 
iur  the  worse  in  his  ftither's  personal  ap- 
pearance. Beyond  this,  however,  the  alter- 
ing influence  of  Time  has  had  but  little 
effect  on  Mr.  Thorpe.  As  lo  principles, 
habits,  and  manner,  he  is  still  the  same 
rigid,  grave,  and  joyless  gentleman  who,  on 
a  certain  memorable  Sunday,  .ocked  up  his 
sou  in  the  dressing-room  for  bad  behavior 
at  church. 

Thuugh  not  older  than  Mr.  Valentine 
Blyth,  Mr.  Thorpe  now  looked  the  painter's 
senior  by  at  least  twenty  y<'ars.  His  hair 
had  become  prematurely  white.  Ilis  eyes 
were  so  uniformly  and  coldlv  thoughtful  in 
expression,  that  they  seemed  to  be  hut  hali 
aJive.  His  natural  slenderness  of  build  had 
worn  away  gradually,  in  the  course  of  time, 
almost  to  emaciaiiun.  Hi^  face  was  even 
mure  attenuated  than  his  figure;  it  was  so 
Heshless  that  the  cheek-bones  seemed  to 
prujecl  unnaturally  over  hollows  of  jiale 
dry  skin,  deep'y  wrinkl*?d  in  a  downward 
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diivction,  on  eiiher  side  of  his  nose  and 
tiKiutli.  These  evidences  of  external  decay 
could  -nor  be  ascertained  to  proceed  tVoni 
any  direcilv  physical  cause.  Mr.  Thorpe 
cer'iainly  ^uHVred  at  times  from  nervous  at- 
tacks; but  the  general  state  of  his  health 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  satis- 
factory, not  only  to  himself,  but  even  to  the 
fimily  doctor  as  well.  His  fi  iends  said  that 
he  had  f^rown  to  look  aged  before  his  time, 
from  incessant  mental  anxiety,  which  anx- 
iety they  invariably  and  indignantly  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Zack.  Mr.  Thorpe 
allowed  them  to  talk  as  they  pleased  on 
this  topic,  never  absolutely  accepting  cr 
absolutely  rejecting  the  condolences  ih-,  r. 
were  ofi'ered  to  him  on  the  subject  of  hi 
wayward  son. 

He  had  always  been  a  remarkably  silent 
man,  and  his  taciturn  habits  had  increased 
as  he  increased  in  years.  His  was  not  sul- 
ky, or  myslerious,  or  variable  silence;  it 
seemed  habitual  and  constitutional.  What 
words  he  did  utter  were  ahvays  of  the 
same  simple  and  straightforward  kind.  He 
never  exaggerated  in  his  talk,  never  used 
colloquial  })hrases,  and  never  approached 
violence  of  language,  even  in  the  most  try- 
ing moments  of  his  intercourse  with  Zack. 

He  had  inherited  a  sufficiently  large  for- 
tune (amassed  in  commerce  by  his  father), 
to  absolve  him  from  all  necessity  of  work- 
ing for  his  livelihood  ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  an  idle  man  on  that  account.  Pos- 
ses'si  ig  very  strong  religious  feelings;  be- 
ioiTigmg  to  that  large  and  respectable  con- 
gregation of  devout  persons  who  seem  to 
look  at  their  religion  exclusively  from  a 
controversial  point  of  view,  and  to  prize  it 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  its  pro- 
hibitions, Mr.  Thorpe  was  just  the  man  to 
feel  an  active  and  conscientious  interest  in 
the  theological  politics  of  his  day.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  that  particular  section 
of  professing  Christians  which  is  techni- 
cally described  as  containing  the  "  Low 
Cliurcli  Party  ;"  and  liberally  devoted  his 
time,  his  energies,  and  his  purse,  to  the 
service  of  the  enterprising  cornmunily  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  an  active 
menaljcr  of  more  than  one  alliance  for  pro- 
jiagating  protestantism  and  annihilating 
jxipery  ;  he  was  an  influential  and  generous 
director  of  a  famous  tract  society;  he  was 
secretary  to  a  local  school  establishment, 
organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
vcntii.g  the  Romanists  from  getting  any 
ignorant  children  to  teach  ;  he  was  head  of 
one  of  the  branch-home-correspondence 
departments  of  a  wealthy  missionary 
corporation  ;  he  was  president  of  a  lay 
ass^-'mbly  of  private  genilenien  associated 
for  tne  purpose  of  examiiiing  and  interpret- 
ing prophecy — in  shurt,  he  was  always 
occupied  in  one  way  or  another — contro- 
versially,  proselytizingly,   or   theologically 


— in  advancing  with  all  his  heart  and  might, 
the  best  interests  of  the  powerful  religiou* 
party  to  whose  service  he  was  aitached. 

TJie  house  at  Baregrovt  square  was  not  a 
hospital)le  house:  tor  its  master  was  not  a 
man  who  delighted  in  festivals,  and  expand- 
ed under  the  influences  of  social  intercourse. 
He  limited  himself  to  giving  small  and 
mournful  ditnier-parties,  choosing  hisgues^ts 
from  the  frfends  Avho  lab(jred  with  him  in 
the  various  societies  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  from  the  clergymen  under  whose  advice 
and  influence  they  all  icted.  The  conver- 
sation was  invariably  on  controversial  sub- 
jects on  these  occasions  ;  the  decanters  cii- 
culated  slowly  after  dinner;  texts  (general- 
ly selected  from  the  most  mystical  passages 
in  the  revelation)  were  "  expounded"  up- 
stairs in  the  drawing-room,  by  Avay  of 
evening  recreation.  Zack  was  always  order- 
ed to  be  present  at  these  solemnities  for  his 
own  good  ;  and  suflered  under  the  conse- 
quent morlification  of  flesh  and  spirit  se- 
verely. 

Sometimes  he  was  ignominiously  aroused 
before  everybody,  from  semi-oblivious  slun.- 
bers,  while  the  "expounding"  was  in  full 
progress.  Sometimes  he  was  discovered, 
and  pitilessly  checked,  in  manoeuvring  to 
get  the  tardy  decanters  prematurely  brought 
within  his  own  reach.  Sometimes  he  was 
reproved  and  lectured  for  abruptly  leaving 
the  dining-room  before  Mr.  Thorpe  and 
his  guests  bad  risen  from  table.  Zack  him- 
self used  to  account  for  this  last  dereliction 
of  duty  to  Mr.  Blytn,  by  assuring  that  gen- 
tleman that  he  was  obliged  to  run  out  of 
the  room  to  avoid  being  overcome  by  cer- 
tain morbid  yearnings  to  tumble  head  over 
heels,  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  c{/ck,and 
to  grind  the  heads  of  seriously-minded  gen- 
tlemen against  the  wall  behind  them,  which 
always  disastrously  assailed  him  whenever 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  solemn  flow  ol 
conversation  at  his  father's  table. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  only  approach  to  any  such 
levity  as  a  recreation  for  his  leisure  hours 
consisted  in  gathering  together  and  arran- 
ging autograph  letters  of  celebrated  men. 
The  first  places  in  this  collection  were  as- 
signed to  ancient  and  modern  divines;  the 
sec<ind  to  politicians,  especially  those  whose 
statesmanlike  deafness  to  cries  for  reform 
recommended  tbem  to  the  admiration  of  a 
conservative  posterity  ;  the  third  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  heroes;  and  the  fourth  to 
scientific  celebrities.  There  was  also  a  fifth, 
last,  and  lowest  place,  which  was  assigned 
to  famous  authors— an  arrangement,  by  the 
wav,  perfectly  in  harmony  with  tha;  ailing 
literary  patriotism  ])eculiar  to  the  English 
constitution,  which  is  still  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  shock  of  seeing  a  national  statue 
of  Shakes]>eare  erected,  or  the  names  of 
the  illustriou?  Irethren  of  Stiakesj'care's 
order   inscibed,   on  ai^iV  one  of   the   grtat 
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public  piles  and  streets  of  the  British  me- 
tr.ipolis. 

His  books  of  autoj^raphs  (for  he  had 
mairv  volumes  of  them)  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  solace  of  I\Ir.  Thorpe's  hours  of 
repose  bv  his  own  fireside.  Ensjravinsrs  of 
the  celebrated  writers  of  the  celebrated  lel- 
lers  were  neatly  let  into  the  top  divisions 
of  the  thick  quarto  leaves  which  gave  size 
and  solidity  to  the  books.  They  were  all 
neatly  bound  in  the  same  sad  colored  mo- 
rocco suits,  with  indexes  at  the  end,  neatly 
written  in  IMr.  Thorpe's  own  hand.  He 
used  ofien  to  sit  for  hours  toijether,  silently 
iurniu<;  over  ihe  leaves  of  his  collection; 
smoothing  out  accidentally  cruni|)led  pages 
(f  the  letters,  sticking  them  tight  with 
gum  at  places  where  they  had  staried,  dust- 
ing the  surface  of  the  engravinofs  gently 
with  a  larjje  camel's  hair  brush;  and,  in 
fact,  keeping  the  whole  collection  perfectly 
speckless  in  every  part  of  it,  frori  the  first 
volume  to  the  last.  He  nevei  seemed  to 
care  much  about  showing  his  autographs 
toothers;  he  never  boasted  about  them, 
and  never  talked  of  what  they  had  cost. 
}Ie  had  a  silent,  thouirhtful,  undemon- 
strative pleasure  in  enjoying  thera  entirely 
by  himself,  in  his  own  study,  and  that 
Avas  all. 

Though  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  domestic 
tyrant,  he  nevertheless  reigned  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  despotic  over  every  member 
of  his  household  —  always  excepting  the 
fver-gracrless  and  revoliitionarv  Zack.  The 
liouseraaid  never  "over-slept"  herself,  the 
cook  was  never  unpunctual  with  dinner, 
and  the  page  was  always  ready  to  answer 
the  doi>r,  at  Haregrove  square.  Winter  and 
f-ummer,  spring  and  autumn,  the  whole 
domestic  macliine  revolved  always  Avith 
the  same  unrelenting  and  ceaseless  regular- 
ity. Morning  and  evening  pravers  were 
celebrated,  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast  at 
lialt-past  eight,  the  front  door  was  bolted 
for  the  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  never,  in 
any  instance,  five  minutes  before,  or  five 
minutes  after  ihe  appointed  time.  Accident, 
forget  fulness,  hurry,  delay,  were  four  words 
practically  superfluous  to  the  English  laii- 
guage  under  Mr.  Thorpe's  roof.  His  will 
pos'^es'-ed  some  inscrutable  superiority  which 
rendered  it  easily  master  of  the  wills  of 
others  who  lived  in  daily  contact  with  him. 
Siill  always  excepting  his  insubordinate 
son,  he  so  completely  assimilated  every 
soul  ill  his  abode  to  himself  and  his  habits, 
that  the  whole  household,  down  to  the  very 
boy  who  blacked  the  shoes,  seemed  to  live 
only  to  reflect  the  domestic  character,  and 
develop  the  domestic  principles  of  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

His  wife  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
his  mysterious  power  of  moulding  the  dis- 
positions of  others  into  perfect  conforraity 
with  til  5wn,  witt^ut  the  slightest  appa- 


rent eflort,  and  u-ithout  his  influence  being 
in  any  i<",|)cci  felt  by  those  about  him. 

All  hough  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  less  af  the 
turbulent  old  Goodworth  blood  in  her  veins 
than  any  other  member  of  her  family,  her 
manner,  before  her  marriage,  always  ex- 
hibited palpable  traces  of  her  father's 
vivacity,  and  her  conversation  was  always 
more  or  less  enlivened  by  some  hereditary 
sparkles  of  her  Irish  mother's  wit.  But, 
after  her  union  with  Mr.  Thorpe,  these 
natural  characteristics  began,  one  by  one,  to 
disappear.  Gradually  and  insensibly  the 
gay  v/ord  and  the  joyous  laugh  came  less 
and  less  frequently  from  her  lips.  Old 
friends  of  the  Goodworths  who  could  not 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  face  Mr.  Thorpe 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  wife,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  always  remarked  with  aston- 
ishment how  completely  she  was  changed, 
how  unnaturally  like  her  husband  she 
seemed  to  have  become,  and  how  amazingly 
positive  she  was  in  agreeing  with  him  in 
all  his  most  outrageous  opinions,  and  all  his 
most  capricious  tastes. 

In  time,  the  poor  lady  began  to  reflect 
her  husband  fiithfully,  even  in  personal 
appearance :  she  grew  to  resemble  him 
outwardly  and  visibly  by  growing  thin. 
Her  father's  favorite  joke,  in  her  days  of 
plump  girlliood,  aboui.buyinga  small  steam- 
engine  to  lace  her  stays  tight  enough  w(juld 
have  been  wretched  rhockery  in  her  days 
of  wedded  life.  She  lost,  too,  in  complex- 
ion and  gait,  as  well  as  in  figure  ;  these  and 
other  personal  changes,  which  it  would  be 
ungallant  to  mention,  proceeding,  however, 
from  no  unusual  bodily  ailment,  and,  most 
assuredly,  frotn  no  menial  disappointment. 
They  wei-e  simply  the  necessary  physical 
consequences  of  the  moral  transformation 
efl'ected  in  her  by  her  union  with  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  it  had  been 
whispered  about  among  her  friends  that  she 
had  misconstrued  some  very  ordinary  atten- 
tions paid  her  by  ^Ir.  Thorpe,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  and  had  long  pined  for  hiin 
in  secret,  before  he  discovered  it,  and — 
more  out  of  honor  than  aflTection — made  his 
proposals  to  her.  Her  relations  disapproved 
of  her  choice,  but  did  not  openly  oppose  it, 
and  never  plainly  contradicted  the  rumors 
just  alluded  to.  Whether  tliey  were  true 
or  not,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  her  husband,  worship- 
ping him  of  course  only  with  that  correctly- 
regulated  species  of  amatory  devotion  which 
it  was  conjugally  proper  to  ofi'er  to  such  a 
man.  She  thought  him  the  wisest  and  pc- 
fectest  of  created  beings.  She  accepted  all 
his  worst  prejudices  as  semi-divine  inspira- 
tions and  truths.  She  judged  everybody  In 
his  standard,  and  shuddered  over  all  her 
acquaintances  accordingly.  SI.e  delighted 
in  paying  the  most  servile  r*   dieuce  to  his 
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fliffhtest  cajirices.  His  minutest  household 
furmaliries  were  sacred  family  etiiics  to 
her.  If,  fur  iivotance,  one  of  her  best  friends 
had  declared  in  her  presence  that  nine 
o'clucic  was  a  good  ordinary  breakfast  hour 
L<r  families,  she  wuuld  have  disagreed  Avith 
the  assertion  immediately  (though  naturally 
the  least  dispuiatious  human  being  ever 
created)  ;  and  would  have  insisted  »hat 
half-past  e  ght  was  the  better  time — simply 
and  solely  because  Mr.  Thorpe  had  fixed 
half-past  eight  as  the  breakfast  hour  at 
Baregrove  square.  Thinking  with  her 
husband,  feeling  with  hint,  living  in  his 
J  fe.  her  heart  was  the  moral  thermometer 
which  indicated  the  minutest  changes  of 
(mperature  in  the  atmosphere  of  his — in- 
d.cated  them  truly  to  a  hair's  breadth, 
except  in  the  one  solitary  case  Avhen  the 
variations  \vere  referable  to  the  stormy  in- 
fluence of  Zack. 

Toward  her  son  she  w^as  still  secretly 
unchanged.  The  old,  loving,  instinctive 
pride  of  her  earliest  iriaternal  days  in  the 
beauty  of  her  child,  retained  unassailably 
the  same  strong  place  in  her  heart  which 
it  had  always  held.  Other  shrines  once 
seated  there,  beautiful  and  holy  in  their 
day,  had  long  since  been  overthrown  :  this 
stirine  remained  indestructible  to  the  last. 

She  wept  ofien  and  bitterly  over  Zack's 
quarrels  with  his  father  ;  she  was  shocked 
and  terrified,  and  indignant  and  despairing, 
by  turns,  at  witnessing  Zack's  reckless  in- 
subordination—  but  she  never  once  felt 
toward  him  as  her  husband  felt,  even  in 
the  lad's  wildest  excesses  of  scampish  ir- 
regularity. That  first  affectionate,  all-per- 
vading sense  of  triumph  which  she  used  to 
feel  at  looking  on  her  boy,  or  thinking  of 
him,  in  his  childish  days,  would  burn  on, 
warm  as  ever  at  her  heart  (though  she  tried 
hard  to  believe  that  it  was  sinful) — often  at 
the  very  time  when  she  was  echoing,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  her  husband's  fiercest 
condemnation  of  their  son's  rebellious  con- 
duct. She  could  say  his  behavior  w^as  un- 
pardonable, she  could  tell  Zack  himself 
that  it  was  unpardonable,  and  she  could 
determine  to  feel  conscientiously,  that  it 
must  be  unpardonable  ;  but  still,  in  spite  of 
all,  the  mother's  pride  in  his  fine  stature, 
his  handsome  healthy  open  face,  his  strength, 
hardihood,  and  high  spirit,  would  plead  for 
him;  and,  worse  still,  would  often  secretly 
take  Zack's  side  against  his  father,  though 
it  was  the  wife's  household  religion  firmly 
to  believe  that  her  husband  was  invariably 
in  the  right. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Thorpe  suspected  this 
weakness  in  her  character,  and  believed 
accordingly  that  her  advice  would  be  use- 
less to  him  on  any  subject  connected  with 
his  son's  delinquencies:  for,  though  he  often 
consulted  clergymen  and  devout  friends 
about  the  best  m.'ihod  of  disciplining  Zack, 


he  never  sought  so  much  as  five  minutes 
counsel  from  Zack's  mother  on  that  per- 
plexing topic.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  not  only  suspected  his  wife's  w^eakness, 
but  made  allowance  fur  it,  and  inerciluliy 
forbore,  whenever  he  could,  from  submit- 
ting it  to  painful  tests.  He  might  well  and 
justly  have  acted  thus  from  motives  of 
sympathy  and  humility  only;  for  he  had 
an  abidii  g  w^eakness  of  his  OAvn  which 
exercised  a  curiously-debilitating  influence 
over  his  otherwise  vigorous  and  unbending 
dispt)sition. 

His  one  worldly  ambition  was  to  preserve 
-titacl  the  character  of  a  respectable  man. 
Plis  une  moral  weakness  was  the  constant •• 
dread  of  accidentally  compromising  this 
character,  if  he  deviated  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  the  established  routine  of  his 
chosen  opinions,  employments,  societv,  and 
daily  habits.  His  standard  of  respectability 
was  unlimited  and  uncompromising.  That 
Avidely-worshipped  axiom  of  our  commercial 
morality  which  asserts  that  any  man  (or 
rascal)  is  respectable  who  can  "pay  his 
way,"  was  an  axiom  at  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
shuddered.  His  vigorous  respecta-^jility — 
both  in  theory  and  practice — ascended  -'n- 
comparably  higher  and  descended  ineffably 
lower  than  the  weakly  respectabilities  of 
most  of  his  neighbors.  It  rose  to  the  climax 
of  the  most  puritanical  virtue  and  the  most 
impossible  mortal  perfection:  it  sank  to  the 
most  humble  and  familiar  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  every-day  life.  It  embraced 
at  once  the  strictest  watchfulness  in  preserv- 
ing the  proprieties  of  temper  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  dress.  It  was  equally  vigilant  in 
regulating  the  flow  of  his  language  and  the 
length  of  his  nails.  It  began  with  his  be- 
havior at  church :  it  ended  with  his  behavior 
at  tea. 

If  he  worshipped  respectability  devoutly, 
he  also  worshipped  it  sincerely.  If  he 
anxiously  washed  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,  lie  did  not  forget  to  keep  the 
inside  clean  too.  He  was  not  more  virtuous 
in  the  broad  glare  of  noonday  than  he  was 
under  cover  of  the  darkest  night.  He  was 
no  such  time-server,  money-server,  or  rank- 
server  with  high  moral  principles,  as  may 
be  seen  among  us  every  day.  He  was  no 
hypocrite  who  secretly  petted  the  sins  that 
allured  him,  and  openly  castigated  the  sins 
that  were  not  to  his  taste.  Ir.  grim,  un- 
compromising, very  trutn,  ne  was  what  he 
assumed  to  be  ;  what  he  gloried  in  being  ; 
what  he  dreaded  as  the  direst  of  degrada- 
tions .\ot  to  be — a  respectable  man.  All 
the  secret  pulses  of  his  moral  and  mentaV. 
life  hung  together  on  the  same  thread  (it  is 
never  more  than  a  thread,  in  this  world), 
which  elevated  his  character  above  the 
reach  of  calumnies  of  every  kind,  great  and 
small.  As  credit  is  prized  by  a  merchant, 
as  circulation  is   prized   by  an   author,  ns 
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reputation   is  prized  by  a  woman — so  was 
It'speciabiliiy  prized  by  -Mr.  Tliurpe. 

If  lie  Jiad  not  had  any  clnldreii,  or,  iiavinij 
them,  if  ihey  iiad  been  daU2:hiers:  or,  to 
take  ihe  case  as  it  really  stood,  if  iiis  son 
liad  happened  lo  be  if  a  quiei,  pas.■^ive.  and 
cool-blooded  nature,  the  various  jjeculiar- 
iiies  which  altogether  composed  j\lr. 
Thorpe's  cliaracler  would  never  have 
reached  that  disastrous  prominence,  as 
domestic  agents,  into  v/hich  circuinsiances 
had  forced  liiem,  now  and  for  some  time 
past.  Having,  however,  a  son  wiio  was 
neither  quiet,  nor  passive,  nor  cool-blooded  ; 
wl)o  j-eoined  incoiii|)reheiisibly  to  iiave  in- 
herited a  disposition  from  jiis  motiier's  fam- 
ily instead  of  his  father's  loins  ;  whose  ex- 
uberant energies,  wild  flow  of  spiriis,  and 
restless  craving  after  excitement,  dissipa- 
tion, and  change,  would  have  tried  the  en- 
durance of  the  most  indulgent  parental 
rule  ;  having,  in  short,  such  a  son  as  Zack, 
every  one  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  favorite  l)reju- 
dices,  principles,  and  opinions,  acquired  a 
fatal  importance,  merely  from  the  direct 
influence  which  they  involuntarily  exer- 
cised, not  only  in  aggravating  the  filial 
irregularities,  but  also  even  in  producing 
those  very  oflences  whicij  he  was  most 
vigilantly  anxious  to  restrain.  Such  pages 
c<f  this  book  as  are  destined  faithfully  to 
lelaie  the  tribuluiions  of  Zack,  must  not 
shrink  from  candidly  acknowledging  that 
tlie  (irst  cause  which  immediately  produced 
them  was  often,  in  plain  words,  no  other 
than  Mr.  Thorpe  himselJ'. 

Among  the  list  of  capacities  which  some 
people  seem  to  be  born  without  possessing, 
or  bred  without  acquiring,  may  be  included 
ihe  power  of  recognising  liieir  own  motives, 
jiassions,  and  frailties,  when  rei)roduced  in 
tiie  actions  of  others  who  happen  to  be 
their  inferiors  in  station,  or  their  juniors  in 
vcars.  When  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  love 
and  small  circumstances,  fur  example,  both 
agree  in  considering  that  the  motive  which 
makes  them  want  to  be  married  may  rea- 
sonably reconcile  them  to  the  sacrifice  of 
every  advaniaire  wliich  tlioy  resjieciively 
enjoyed  in  their  bachelor  and  spinster  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  lo  the  risk  of  every  so- 
cial misfortune  which  may  follow  an  im- 
iruiient  m;<rriage:  and  when  they  have 
eeii  accordingly  matriinoi;ially  associated 
together  fur  life,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
lo  hear  both  husband  and  wife  declare  that 
they  are  highly  astonished  or  extremely  in- 
dignant, if  their  housemaid  or  cook  happen 
.o  espouse  a  footman  without  prospects,  or 
«  ;jrreen -grocer  in  a  declining  way  of  busi- 
ness. They  can  not  possibly  understand 
how  the  gill  can  have  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  give  up  a  good  place  where  she  was 
perfectly  comfortable  and  was  saving 
money,  wrih  the  risk  of  starvation,  lil- 
treauuent,   jr   desertion    absolutely  staring 
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her  in  the  face  nil  the  tinie!  The  mistress 
laments  over  her  imprudence  with  other 
married  ladies,  who  cordially  agree  with 
her.  The  master  appeals  contidenily,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  other  husbands  to  know  if 
they  ever  before  heard  cf  such  a  fool  in  their 
lives.  Sugg'.'st  either  to  the  lady  or  the  gen- 
tleman, that  John  the  footman  and  Jane 
the^housemaid  have  only  felt  with  their 
motives,  acted  with  their  passions,  and 
obeyed,  under  the  same  circumstances,  ex- 
actly the  same  human  instincts  which  mas- 
ter and  mistress  have  obeyed'  before  them  ; 
and,  ten  to  one,  both  husband  and  wife 
stare  with  astonishment  and  start  simul- 
taneously, as  if  they  had  been  invested,  for 
the  first  lime  in  their  lives,  with  eyesight 
enough  to  recognize  themselves  in  the  glass 
which  is  held  up  before  them  by  the  con- 
duct of  others. 

fc>o  aijain  with  fathers  and  sous.  How 
many  parents  are  there  who  are  capable  of 
remembering  what  they  were  at  twenty, 
when  their  sons  happen  to  have  arrived  at 
that  age  ?  How  many  can  be  found  who 
are  able  frankly  to  renew  acquaintance,  in 
memory  only,  with  such  juvenile  indiscre- 
tions as  their  children's  irregularities  some- 
times drag  by  main  force  of  analogy  from 
the  convenient  limbo  of  oblivion  ?  How 
many  fathers  Avho  feel  violently  irritated  or 
deeply  grieved  at  finding  that  their  sons  can 
not  practically  absorb,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  the  whole  flood  of  good  advice 
poured  upon  them  from  the  paternal  reser- 
voir of  morality,  which  has  only  been  fed 
to  overflowing  by  the  accumulations  of 
many  years,  drawn  from  that  stream  of 
wisdom  whose  first  source  was  experience  ; 
how  many  fathers,  suffering  under  such  pa- 
rental disajipointment  as  thiii,  are  clever 
enough  to  find  consolation  for  the  present, 
and  hope  and  guidance  for  the  future,  in  the 
remembrance  that  they  themselves  also,  in 
their  day,  were  oftentimes  sadly  shallow 
and  leaky  recipients  of  the  full  flow  of  pa- 
ternail  counsel  ?  How  many  really  possess 
a  serviceable  capacity  of  this  kind  ;  or,  pos- 
sessing, are  able  to  employ  it  for  their  own 
advantage  and  the  advantage  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  About  the  same  number,  probably, 
which  would  also  include  the  sum  total  of 
ladies  and  genilemen  who  are  sharp-sighted 
enouijh  to  recognize  their  own  matrimonial 
motives,  when  exactly  reflected  before  them 
in  the  marriage  of  their  inferiors. 

Now,  alihitigh  it  must  have  appeared 
perfectly  evidertt  lo  anybody  acquainted 
with  Air.  Thorpe,  even  by  sight  only,  that 
his  character  at  twenty  could  not  have  re- 
sembled the  character  of  his  son  at  the 
same  age,  it  is  also  equally  ceriain,  as  a 
plain  human  fact,  that  Zack's  father  when 
a  lad-  and  Zack's  father  when  a  gentleman 
of  fifty,  irtust  have  been,  in  ninny  import- 
ant   especis,  two  very  difl'erenl  individuals 
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riiL'  bails  wiili  which  the  devil  fisiicd  fur 
Mr.  TliuiiK'  ill  iwenly,  and  fur  Mr.  Thorpe's 
son  after  liini,  al  iliuse  years,  might  liave 
been  dilTereiu  enough  ;  but  the  one  must 
have  been  allured— and  caught,  too,  some- 
times— by  the  special  temptation  which 
was  proper  to  attract  him,  just  as  cleverly 
as  the  other  was  —  caught,  and  perha])s 
thrown  back  into  the  infernal  angler's  weil- 
stucked  liuman  preserves,  to  be  neatly 
hooked  again  at  some  future  period. 

Had  I\Ir.  Thorpe  any  memory  at  all  for 
he  iem])tations  which,  as  a  fallible  being, 
e  must  liimself  sometimes  have  succumbed 
to  in  his  youth,  on  any  of  the  numerous  oc- 
casions wijen  he  passed  merciless  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  frailties  of  Zack? 
Did  his  power  of  making  comparisons  and 
tracing  resemblances  (though  competent 
enough  fur  all  Ordinary  emergencies)  ever 
help  lum  to  the  discovery  that,  however 
diflerent  in  degree  his  faults  and  his  son's, 
as  young  men,  might  appear,  the  first  mo- 
tive causes,  the  original  moral  weaknesses 
which  led  to  them,  were,  nevertheless,  in 
virtue  of  their  common  human  derivation 
of  similar  nature  in  both  cases?  Did  he 
ever  recognize  any  family  likeness  to  past 
fallibilities  of  his  own,  in  the  fallibilities 
which  led  Zack  astray  into  forbidden  paths  ? 
jN'ever:  he  was  too  busy  in  fighting  blindly 
wdth  results  to  look  back  into  causes  and 
into  himself.  His  own  conduct  proved  it, 
if  nothing  else  d.i.  For,  whatever  other 
paternal  experiments  he  might  try,  he  never 
once  attempted  the  jusiest,  the  most  merci- 
ful, and  the  most  promising  of  all — the  ex- 
periment of  sometimes  making  allowances 
before  he  passed  judgment  on  Zack. 

A  specimen  has  already  been  presented 
of  his  method  of  religiously  educating  his 
son,  at  six  years  old,  by  making  him  attend 
a  church-service  of  two  hours  in  length  ; 
as,  also,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sought 
to  drill  the  child  into  premature  discipline 
by  dint  of  sabbath-restrictions  and  select 
Bible  texts.  When  that  child  grew  to  a 
boy,  and  when  the  boy  developed  to  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Thorpe's  educational  sys- 
tem still  resolutely  persisted  in  being  what 
It  had  always  been  from  the  first.  His  idea 
>'t  religion  defined  it  to  be  a  system  of  pro- 
nibitions  ;  and,  by  a  natural  consequence, 
liis  idea  of  education  defined  that  to  be  a 
sys'em  of  prohibitions  also. 
•  He  was  not  a  man  to  pause  for  an  instant 
nt  reducing  theory  to  practice.  He  never 
distrusted  himself:  and  what  he  thought  it 
right  to  do,  that  he  did,  undismayed  alike 
ly  logical  confutation  or  practical  ill  result. 
His  plan  of  bringing  up  his  son  once 
furmad,  no  earthly  consideration  could 
move  him  from  it  an  inch,  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  had  two  favorite  phrases  to  an- 
swer every  form  of  objection,  every  variety 
of  reasoning,  every  citation  of  examples.    No 


matter  with  what  arguments  the  members 
of  Mrs.  Tiiorpe's  family  from  time  to  time 
assailed  him,  liie  same  two  replies  were 
invariably  shot  back  at  them  in  turn  from 
the  parental  quiver.  Mr.  Thorpe  c?ilmly — 
always  calmly — said  that  he  "  would  nevei 
compound  with  vice"  (which,  by-the-way, 
was  what  nobody  asked  him  to  do),  and, 
secondly,  that  he  would,  in  no  instance, 
great  or  small,  "consent  to  act  from  a  prin- 
cipal of  expediency  :"  this  last  assertion,  in 
the  case  of  Zack,  being  about  equivalent  to 
saying  that,  if  he  set  out  to  walk  due  north, 
and  met  a  lively  young  bull  galloping  Avith 
his  head  down  due  south,  he  would  not 
consent  to  save  his  own  bones,  or  yield  the 
animal  space  enough  to  run  on,  by  stepping 
aside  a  single  inch  in  a  lateral  direction, 
east  or  west. 

His  system  of  education  acted  badly 
enough  with  Zack  as  a  child;  worse  still 
with  Zack  as  a  boy  at  school ;  worst  of  all 
with  Zack  as  a  young  man,  just  ready  to 
accept  a  vocation  for  life.  At  this  latter 
period  of  the  son's  career,  the  father's  in- 
fatuated obstinacy  claims  especial  attention  ; 
for  at  this  period  it  produced  the  most  fatal 
results. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    TRIBULATION    OF   ZACK. 

Narrowness  and  intolerance  were  char- 
acteristic in  various  degrees  of  all  Mr. 
Thorpe's  opinions  ;  and  they  especially  dis- 
tinguished his  opinions  on  the  sort  of  per- 
manent occupation  which  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  his  son  should  choose.  Four 
professions  which  the  general  voice  of  the 
civilized  world  is  accustomed  to  call  honor- 
able, he  condemned  in  a  breath.  The  army 
and  navy  were  to  be  carefully  shunned,  be- 
cause officers  were  often  tempted  to  dissipa- 
tion in  quarters  or  in  port.  Medicine  and 
law  were  equally  inadmissible  on  high  moral 
grounds  ;  the  first  because  it  led  the  student 
to  materialisiTJ  and  drunkenness  ;  thn  sec- 
ond because  it  fostered  infidelity  by  confu- 
sing the  boundaries  between  right  and  wrong. 
Divinity  was  left  as  the  last  profession  to 
choose,  and  the  only  profession  of  which 
Mr.  Thorpe  approved  ;  provided  always 
that  it  wrangled  on  his  side  of  the  question, 
and  wrought  to  attain  his  favorite  ends. 
The  second  place  in  his  estimation  was  oc- 
cupied by  commerce;  principally  because 
many  of  his  devout  friends  happened  to  be 
mercantile  friends  also.  Beyond  this  he 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  look.  He  hau 
the  hopeof  hoisting  Zack  up  into  the  pulpit, 
and  the  resource,  in  case  of  failure,  of  jam- 
ming him  down  to  the  desk.  What  morti 
could  so  practical-minded  a  parent  possibly 
want  ? 
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Bui  fir  the  oppositinn  of  some  clerical 
friends,  who  treriiMed  naiurally  enouqh  fur 
the  credit  of  their  cloth,  it  is  extremely 
prui)ahle  that  ]\Ir.  Thorpe — actinjj  upon  his 
favoriie  principle  that  tie  knew  best  what 
was  good  lor  his  son — wnuld  actually  have 
persisted  in  trying  to  f  )rce  the  lad  into  the 
church.  Cumpelled  to  resign  this  i)r(iject, 
U!ider  advice  which  he  fi-li  bound  to  respect, 
he  chose  the  commercial  alternative,  as  a 
aiatter  of  course;  and  from  that  second 
choice  there  was  no  appeal. 

To  say  nothing  of  Zack's  character  as  a 
child — to  pass  over  entirely  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  behavior  as  a  buy  at  school — liis  mode 
of  life  at  home,  while  wailing  for  the  com- 
mercial situation  to  which  he  was  destined, 
was  of  itself  enough  to  have  warned  almost 
any  father  but  Mr.  Thorpe,  that  all  the  men 
of  business  in  the  British  empire  would  ut- 
terly fail  in  turning  the  young  gentleman 
to  the  smallest  conimercial  account.  Mis 
wild,  restless  energies,  which  had  found 
vent  at  school  in  the  cricket-field  and  the 
playsrrouiid  ;  in  winning  a  fight  one  day, 
and  leading  the  way  into  a  desperate  scrape 
♦he  next  :  broke  vigorously  into  a  new  out- 
let the  moment  he  came  home.  His  father 
at  once  forbade  him  the  use  of  every  London 
pleasure — the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  ; 
but  could  not  forbid  him,  by  any  form  of 
veto  short  of  a  set  of  fetters,  the  use  of  his 
arms  and  legs  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
healihCiil  exf-rcise.  This  was  the  manner 
in  which  Master  Zack  contrived  to  set  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  enjoyment  out 
of  the  only  privilege  which  he  succeeded  in 
wringing  from  the  parental  despotism  of 
Mr.  Thorpe. 

He  always  hrgan  the  day  by  rising  at  five 
o'clock,  in  gallant  defiance  of  the  cold  and 
rainv  amumn  weather  then  prevailing.  In 
three  minutes  he  had  huddled  on  all  his 
clothes  :  in  three  more  he  had  ravished  from 
the  larder  as  much  bread,  cheese,  and  cold 
meat,  as  his  pockets  would  hold,  and  was 
ready  to  start  fir  a  morning  wash  in  the 
Hampsiead  ponds.  No  matter  what  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
water,  he  stripped  in  the  first,  and  dashed 
into  the  second,  to  swim  for  an  appetite  just 
as  other  men  walk  for  it.  His  next  process 
was  to  dry  himself  in  irlorious  independence 
of  any  such  efl'eminacy  as  a  towel,  by  skip- 
ping, tumbling,  and  jumping  all  round  the 
margin  of  the  [.ond,  in  the  cold  air:  afer 
which,  he  lightened  his  pockets  luxuriously 
of  a  pound  or  so  of  provisions,  by  swallow- 
iricr  bis  breakfast  meal.  Havinj  eaten  his 
fill  he  was  ready  fir  a  walk  that  generally 
averaired  about  twenty  miles  bef  )re  he  got 
home,  meeting  in  the  cour>e  of  these  i)e- 
destrian  excursions  with  all  sorts  of  adven- 
♦  ures,  Avhich  he  wa<  wise  enougii  to  keep 
secret  fmm  the  paternal  ear-J.  Sornctinies, 
ill  'he  vagabond  variety  of  his  rambles,  he 


liglited  on  a  coun'.ry  fair;  somet  mes  he 
njained  ab;)U!  with  gipsies;  sometimes  he 
came  up  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  fol- 
lowed the  hunt  bravely  on  foot.  No  matter 
where  he  wandered,  he  talked  to  every 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  would  listen  to 
him.  Gentlemen  a-bandoned  their  reserve, 
and  rogues  forgot  their  suspicion,  when  he 
accosted  them.  He  scraped  acquaintance 
with  hor-emen  in  huntinir-fields,  and  sat 
amicably  with  linkers  in  dry  ditches;  just 
as  much  at  his  ease  with  the  one  ^el  of  com- 
panions as  the  other  ;  and  ecjually  ready,  in 
the  high  company  or  the  low,  to  tell  every 
body  who  cared  to  know  it,  all  about  his 
family  affairs,  and  how  badly  he  and  his 
father  agreed  together.  Pedlars,  trampers, 
and  laborers — squires,  farmers,  and  publi- 
cans— all  men  were  welcome  alike  to  the 
cosmopolitan  sympathies  of  Zack. 

Such  was  the  chaotic  raw  material  out 
of  which  Mr.  Thorpe  proposed  to  create  the 
various  component  parts  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  an  orderly  commercial  char- 
acter ! 

Although  old  Mr.  Goodworth  had  died 
befire  his  grandson  had  left  school,  there 
were  other  members  of  his  daughter's  fam- 
ily left,  who  took  interest  enough  in  her 
son  to  expostulate  seriously  and  of;en  wit.i 
Mr.  Thorpe  on  his  resolution  to  force  Zack 
into  a  commercial  career.  They  urged  with 
perfect  truth  that  the  lad's  mad  spirits  and 
inveterately  roving  disposition  entirely  un- 
fitted him  for  all  staid  and  regular  pursuits. 
They  entreated  that  his  own  wishes  might 
at  least  be  consulted  by  way  of  experiment, 
even  though  it  should  afterward  appear 
impracticable  to  comply  with  them.  They 
suggested  getting  him  a  good  berth  in  the 
merchant  navy,  or  attaching  him  to  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  Australia,  Avhich  was 
then  talked  of;  or  letting  him  join  as  volun- 
teer on  board  the  next  ship  destined  fur 
Arctic  discovery — asserting  that  such  ad- 
venturous employments  as  they  proposed, 
or  others  resembling  them,  werealvnie  fitted 
to  suit  his  restless  disposition,  exercise  liis 
hardy  physical  powers,  and  familiarize  him 
with  useful  and  nece?sary  discipline.  Mr. 
Thorpe  always  listened  to  this  sensible  ad- 
vice, often  as  it  was  reiterated,  with  un- 
ruffled composure  and  elaborate  attention; 
admitted,  with  the  slightest  possible  breath 
of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  that  the  schemes 
suggested  might  be  perfectly  w'ise  and  fea-. 
sible  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  but  added 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty,  definitely  and  with- 
out the  smallest  hesitation  to  reject  them, 
from  conscientious  considerations  Connected, 
he  deeply  regretted  to  acknowledi.  ;,  with 
the  perilous  spiritual  condition  of  Zack. 

"  My  son  requires  the  most  unremitting 
parental  discipline  and  control,"  Mr.  Thorpe 
used  to  say,  by  way  of  conclusion.  "  When 
he  is  not  under  ray  own  eye  at  home,  h« 
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must  be  under  ihe  eyes  of  devout  friends,  in 
>vii()m  I  can  place  unlimited  confdence. 
One  of  those  devout  friends  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  into  his  counting-house,  to  ac- 
custom him  toiiusiness  habits  and  lucrative 
pursuits  ;  to  combat  his  rebellious  disposi- 
tion ;  to  keep  him  industriously  occujjied 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening;  to  surround  him  with  estimable 
examples;  and,  in  short,  to  share  with  me 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  managing  his 
whole  n>oral  and  religious  training.  Per- 
sons Avho  ask  me  to  allow  motives  of  this 
awfully  irnporiant  nature  to  be  modified  in 
'.he  smallest  degree  by  any  considerations 
connecied  with  his  natural  disposition 
(which  has  been  a  source  of  grief  to  me 
iVom  his  childhood) :  wuh  his  bodily  gifts 
(jf  the  flesh  (which  have  hitherto  only  served 
to  keep  him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  gifls 
ill  the  spirit)  ;  or  with  his  own  desires 
I  which  I  know  by  bitter  experience  to  be 
nil  of  the  world  worldly)  ;  persons,  I  say, 
who  ask  me  to  do  any  of  these  things,  ask 
me  also  to  act  from  a  godless  principle  of 
expediency,  and  to  violate  moral  rectitude 
by  impiously  compounding  with  vice.'' 

At  this  point,  on  most  occasions,  when 
his  projects  for  his  son  were  assailed  by 
hostile  criticism,  Mr.  Thor|)e  cleared  his 
throat,  sighed,  and  looked  steadfastly  down 
on  the  floor — his  wife  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes — and  his  wife's  relatives  arose 
in  a  hurry,  and  acknowledged  the  force  of 
the  argument  they  had  just  heard,  in  two 
words,  by  saying — "  Good  morning." 

The  commercial  situation  (in  a  tea- 
broker's  oflice)  which  Zack  was  now  ap- 
pointed to  fill,  was  not  expected  to  fall 
vacant  fur  six  weeks,  or  more.  But  he  lost 
his  liberty  to  roam  the  country  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  on  the  very  day  when  this 
place  was  secured  to  him.  Mr.  Thorpe 
considered  it  important  that  he  should  be 
drilled  in  his  official  exercise  during  all  that 
remained  of  his  leisure  time  at  home;  and 
resolved  on  engaging  a  tutor  to  instruct  him 
in  the  art  of  book-keeping,  and  fill  him 
brmiful  of  arithmetical  knowledge.  Zack's 
natural  want  of  ihe  calculating  capacity  (he 
co'jld  never  be  got  to  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion table),  and  consequent  abhorrence  of 
all  that  related  to  figures  ^he  used  to  have  his 
sums  done  for  him  at  school  by  other  boys), 
stimulated  him  '  to  immediate  rebellion 
against  the  proposed  exercise  of  his  father's 
authority.  Mr.  Thorpe  said,  with  his  usual 
brief  decision  and  iron  hardness  of  logic, 
that  ariilimelic  was  necessary  to  a  com- 
mercial man — his  son  was  about  to  become 
a  commercial  man— therefore  his  son  must 
learn  arithmetic.  Plaviugutiered  this  short 
formula,  he  considered  that  he  had  dune 
quite  enough  to  stop  a  perfect  tonent-  of 
filial  exj)ostulation  ;  and  wen.l  calmly  on 
with  his  letter  to  the  arithmeticul  tutor,  in- 


forming tha'  gentUman  of  the  first  day  on 
which  his  attendance  Avould  be  required  in 
Baregrove  square. 

But  Zack  resisted  and  expostulated  anew 
at  every  fresh  scrape  of  his  father's  i)en. 
He  had  no  head  for  arithmetic  (he  said),  and 
felt  perfect  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  enter 
ing  a  lea-broker's  ofl;ice.  Drudgery  at  a 
desk,  and  confinement  from  morning  to 
night,  would  drive  him  mad.  What  had  he 
done  to  be  persecuted  in  this  infamous  way  ? 
(Here  Mr.  Thorpe  carefully  blotted  the  first 
page  of  the  letter,  atid  went  on  to  the  other 
side.)  Why  not  let  him  learn  to  be  a 
painter,  like  Mr.  Blyth  1  Did  they  want  to 
drive  him  to  despair,  and  make  him  run 
away  from  home,  by  forcing  him  into  th» 
employment  of  all  others  that  he  hated  tin- 
most?  (Here  Mrs.  Thorj)e  said,  "Oh, 
Zack,  dear,  hush — pray,  pray,  hush  !")  It 
was  very  well  for  mother  to  say  "  hush," 
when  father  was  breaking  his  heart  !  Yes, 
breaking  his  heart !  It  wa.s  as  good  as 
doing  that,  to  keep  him  from  being  out  in 
the  air  and  the  daylight,  working  away, 
sunshine  and  shower,  all  jolly  and  hot,  at 
something  or  other  that  he  Avas  fit  for. 
Make  him  anything  but  a  tea-broker — he 
didn't  care  what.  If  he  might  not  be  happy 
learning  to  sketch  out  of  doors  with  dear 
old  Valentine,  let  him  be  happy  in  some 
other  line.  Send  him  to  a  farmer,  and  let 
him  be  a  country  bumpkin  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  ;  pack  him  off  to  sea,  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  if  they  liked  ;  he  could 
rough  it  with  the  best  of  them.  Make  a 
railway  stoker  of  him,  and  only  see  how  he 
would  feed  the  engine!  Banish  him  to 
some  butcher's  shop  ;  he  didn't  cere  as  long 
as  he  drove  the  cart.  (Here  Mr.  Thorpe 
concluded  his  letter,  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope.)  Yes,  rather  than  be  shut  up  in 
a  tea-shop  and  bullied  into  book-keeping,  he 
would  a  thousand  times  sooner  drive  a 
butcher's  cart — sooner  sweep  a  crossing — 
sooner  goof  errands — st)oner  be  an  omnibus 
cad.  (Mr.  Thorpe  directed  the  letter  and 
put  a  stamp  on  it.)  They  might  send  the 
letter  ;  but  flesh  and  blood  couldn't  stand  an 
arithmetical  tutor  —  he  warned  them  of 
that  !  (Mr.  Thorpe  looked  at  his  watch — 
rang  the  bell — then,  turning  to  Znck,  said, 
"Prayers.  Take  your  proper  place,  sir: 
and  be  silent,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  com- 
mon decency.")  "  Ah  I  prayers  indeed  I"' 
(Here  Zack  muttered  under  his  breath.) 
"I'm  miserable  enough  to  want  praying  fur 
more  than  any  other  living  soul  in  the 
world  !"  Mr.  Thorpe  put  his  letter  on  the 
sideboard,  to  be  taken  to  the  post  the  first 
thins:  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Thorpe  stealth- 
ily dried  her  eyes  ;  Zack  _slunk  oif  into  a 
dark  corner  ;  the  servants  entered.  Dead 
silence  at  last. 

That  night  Mr.  Thorpe  little  imagined 
how  seriously  his  son  was  reflecting  en  the 
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propneiy  uf  running  away  from  buok-keep- 
ing,  tea-ljrokering,  and  Ikiiuc,  ihe  first  iliiiii,' 
in  ihe  uiorninj^.  Fur  once,  Zack  had  not 
i!xai,'geraied  in  saying  that  his  aversion  to 
einiiluynient  in  a  counting-house  amounted 
to  abstjjute  horror.  His  physical  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  habits  which  they  had  en- 
tailed on  him  from  boyhood,  made  lil'e  in 
the  open  air  and  the  constant  use  of  his 
hardy  thews  and  sinews  a  constitutional 
necessity,  lie  felt,  and  there  was  no  sell- 
delusion  in  the  feeling,  that  he  should  mope 
and  pine  like  a  wild  animal  in  a  cage,  un- 
der confinement  in  an  office,  only  varied 
from  mornmg  to  evening  by  commercial 
walking  expeditions  of  a  miserable  mile  or 
two  in  close  and  crowded  streets.  These 
forebodings — to  say  nothing  of  his  natural 
yearning  toward  adventure,  change  of 
6<;ene,  and  exhilarating  bodily  exertion — 
would  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
have  decided  him  to  leave  his  home,  and 
battle  his  way  through  the  world  (he  cared 
not  wliere  or  how,  so  long  as  he  battled  it 
freely),  but  for  one  consideration  which, 
bold  as  he  was,  unnerved  him  at  heart,  and 
stayed  his  feet  on  the  brink  of  a  sacred 
threshold  which  he  dared  not  pass,  perhaps 
to  leave  it  behind  him  for  ever  —  the 
threshold  jf  his  mother's  door. 

Strangely  as  it  expressed  itself,  and  ir- 
regularly as  it  influenced  his  conduct,  Zack's 
love  for  his  mother  was  yet,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, a  beautiful  and  admirable  element  in 
his  character;  full  of  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, if  his  father  had  been  able  to  discover 
It,  and  wise  enough  to  be  guided  by  the 
discovery.  As  to  outward  expression,  the 
lad's  fondness  for  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  a  wild, 
boisterous,  inconsiderate,  unsentimental 
fondness,  noisily  in  harmony  with  his 
thoughtless,  rattle-pated  disposition.  It 
swayed  him  by  fits  and  starts;  influencing 
him  nobly  to  patience  and  forbeiirance  at 
one  time  ;  abandoning  him,  to  all  appear- 
ance, at  another.  liut  it  was  genuine  ine- 
radicable fondness,  nevertheless,  however 
often  heedlessness  and  temptation  might 
overpower  the  still  small  voice  in  which  its 
pure  imi)ulses  .>poke  to  his  conscience,  and 
pleaded  with  his  heart. 

Nothing  that  Zack  did  was  more  thor- 
ouglily  characteristic  of  him  than  his  man- 
ner of  testifying  his  affection  for  his  mother, 
generally  on  those  occasions  when  she  used 
to  entreat  mm  in  private  to  pay  attention  to 
his  father's  wishes  for  her  sake.  Showers 
of  loud,  hearty  kisses,  which  took  away 
the  poor  lady's  breath  ;  vigorous,  romping 
embraces,  which  half  frightened,  half  hurt 
her,  though  she  would  never  confess  it; 
lo.id-voiced,  filial  admiration,  as  ignorant  as 
t  was  sincere,  of  all  her  little,  favorite, 
and  modest  ornaments  of  dress:  voluble 
nurserv    terms  of  endearment,  so   absurd. 


when  uttered  by  a  sturdy  son  full  six  feet 
hiirh,  that  the  motlier  ofien  lauirhod  and 
cried  in  the  same  breath  while  she  listened 
to  them :  these  were  some  amonff  the 
roughly-honest  varieties  of  outward  firm 
in  which,  from  time  to  time,  Zack's  filial 
affection  delighted  to  express  itself:  these 
were  the  wonted  guaranties  (always  given 
with  perfect  honestv  of  intention  at  the 
time)  under  which  his  promises  of  refor 
mation  bound  tlic<i)selves  to  ripen  into  per 
formances  that  should  last  for  ever. 

Kut  it  was  the  lad's  misfortune  to  b< 
gifted  with  more  than  iiis  due  share  of  th* 
i'Uiiian  frailty  which,  in  different  propoi 
tions,  we  all  inherit  from  our  commo 
mortality.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  did  th'. 
design  and  the  fulfilment  correspond,  in  his 
case,  as  they  should.  Often,  however,  as 
the  enjoyments  of  the  present  misled  him 
into  fbrgetfulness  of  past  engagements,  and 
inattention  to  future  consequences,  there 
were  periods  in  his  life  when  the  remem- 
brance of  his  mother,  and  of  all  that  he 
had  promised  to  do  for  her  sake,  recurred 
to  his  memory,  touched  his  heart,  and  saved 
him  at  the  right  crisis  from  the  commission 
of  many  a  fault,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Twice  had  he  set  forth  to  run  away  from 
school :  and  twice  had  the  loving  recollec- 
tion of  his  duty  to  his  mother  stopped  him 
in  full  career,  and  sent  him  back,  a  self- 
convicted  deserter,  to  suffer  heroically  un- 
der the  avenging  birch.  Over  and  over 
again,  in  his  wanderings  about  the  country, 
was  he  sorely  tempted  to  stay  out  all  night 
with  poachers  and  gipsies,  or  to  stop  for  the 
evening  dancing  in  the  booths  at  a  fair  ;  but 
the  dread  of  inflicting  on  his  mother  the 
misery  of  anxiety  and  suspense  w'hich  his 
absence  would  be  sure  to  cause  her,  was 
always  powerful  enough  to  turn  his  truant 
steps  homeward,  and  bring  him  back  at  the 
appointed  hour  in  the  evening,  obedient  to 
domestic  regulations  for  her  sake. 

And,  even  when  severer  trials  assailed 
his  fortitude  —  even  when  the  abhorrent 
presence  of  the  arithmetical  tutor  first  dark- 
ened the  doors  of  Baregrove  square — Zack 
let  Mrs.  Thorpe  wile  him  into  submission 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  And  again,  when  the 
place  in  the  tea-broker's  office  was  vacant, 
if  his  mother  had  not  coaxed,  cried,  and 
persuaded  as  only  a  mother  could,  nothing 
short  of  absolute  force  (and  a  very  consid- 
erable exertion  of  it,  loo)  would  have  led 
him  an  inch  in  the  hated  direction  of  the 
uflice-stool.  These  domestic  victories, 
which  Mr.  Thorpe  complacently  attributed 
entirely  to  his  own  firmness,  the  secret  ex- 
ercise of  Mrs.  Thorpe's  influence  eflecied 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle;  but  more  than 
this,  even  her  unremitting  exertion*  could 


and  at  the  saiy.e  time  so  simply  touching,  •  no*,  achieve.    Tb'i':'  could  not  allure  the  lad 
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ir.to  Iikina:  an  employment  for  which  he 
was  essfiilially  unfii,  and  which  he  se- 
cretly loaihed  nnd  execrated  with  all  his 
heart.  Day  by  day — even  hour  by  hour — 
his  stored-up  hatred  of  his  city  occupations 
accumulated  at  compound  interest.  Night 
af  er  night,  as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  his 
bed,  or  lolled  out  of  window,  smol^ing  the 
proscribed  cigar,  did  the  familiar  and  fatal 
tempiatiou  to  turn  his  back  unceremoniously 
on  liomc  and  home-troubles,  increase  its 
eductions,  and,  treacherously  taking  ad- 
vantage ol"  his  own  sense  of  the  wrong  in- 
flicted on  him,  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
in  the  conflict  with  the  one  good  influence 
which  still  stri;ve  against  it,  weakly  but 
resolutely  to  the  very  last. 

Among  other  unlucky  results  of  Mr. 
Thorpe's  conscientious  imprisonment  of  his 
son  in  a  merchant's  office,  was  the  vast  in- 
crease which  Zack's  commercial  penance 
produced  in  his  natural  appetite  for  the 
amusements  and  dissipations  of  the  town 
After  nine  hours  of  the  most  ungrateful 
daily  labor  that  could  well  have  been  in- 
flicted on  him,  the  sight  of  play-bills  and 
other  wayside  advertisements  of  places  of 
public  recreaiion  appealed  to  him  every 
evening,  on  his  way  home,  with  irresistible 
I'ascinaiion.  Almost  in  every  street  that 
he  passed  through,  with  wandering  eyes 
and  lounging  gait,  siren  voices  sang  around 
him  of  public  gayeiies  from  placarded  shop- 
doors  and  various-papered  boardings:  Come, 
melancholy  and  discontented  youth  (mur- 
mured the  dulcet  accents  through  interstices 
of  red,  blue,  or  green  letters  of  invitation) ; 
come,  and  forget  the  tribulations  of  the  day, 
the  murky  realities  of  commercial  life,  in 
our  brilliant  fairy-land  of  glitter  and  gas! 
Come,  and  polk  with  our  nymphs  to  the 
music  of  fur-famed  bands;  laugh  with  our 
swains  at  comedy  and  farce,  and  slang  in 
slipshod  rhyme,  miscalled  burlesque.  Come, 
quaff  at  gin  and  water's  balmy  fount ;  fat- 
ten deleciably  on  chops  and  steaks  ;  toss  but 
some  paltry  shillings  here  and  there;  and 
1j  !  the  hades  of  your  business  hours  shall 
change  forthwith  to  paradise  at  night ! 

Such  was  the  constant  even-song  which 
murmured  companionably  to  Zack  on  his 
homeward  way.  But  mingling  always 
with  those  melodious  sounds,  and  siriving 
cruelly  to  mar  their  sweetness,  there 
growled,  threatening  and  harsh,  a  horrent 
accompanying  discord — the  voice  of  relent- 
less prohibition  that  issued  from  the  pater- 
nal lips. 

Mr.  Thorpe  drew  the  line  of  demarcation 
betweeii  permissible  and  forbidden  evening- 
recreations  at  the  lecture-room  of  the  roval 
and  polytechnic  institutions,  and  the  orato- 
rio performances  in  Exete-  hall.  All  gates 
opening  on  the  outer  side  of  the  boundary 
thus  laid  down,  were  gates  of  vice — gates 
that  no  son  of  his  .should  ever  be  af"awed 


to  pass.  The  domestic  Jaws  which  obliged 
Zack  to  be  hunie  every  night  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  forbade  the  possession  of  a  latch- 
key, were  directed  especially  to  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  up  against  him  the  forbidden 
entrances  to  theatres  and  public  gardens — 
])laces  of  resort  which  Mr.  Thorpe  de- 
scribed, in  a  strain  of  devout  allegory,  as 
"devil's  houses"  and  "labyrinths  of  na- 
tional infamy."  It  was  perfectly  useless  to 
suggest  to  the  father  (as  some  of  Zack's  ma- 
ternal relatives  did  suggest  to  him)  that  the 
son  M'as  originally  descended  from  Eve,  and 
was  consequently  possessed  of  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  pluck  at  forbidden  fruit;  that 
his  disposition  and  age  made  it  next  to  a 
certainty,  that  if  he  were  restrained  from 
enjoying  openly  the  amusements  naturally 
most  attractive  to  him,  he  would  end  in 
enjoying  them  by  stealth  ;  and  that  the 
habits  of  deceit  so  engendered  would  be 
the  habits  of  all  others  most  likely,  by 
blunting  his  moral  sensibilities,  to  lead  him 
into  abusing  the  recreations  which  ex])e- 
rience,  if  not  precept,  might  otherwise 
teach  him  how  to  use.  It  was  quite  fruitless 
to  address  arguments  of  this  kind  to  Mr. 
Thorpe.  He  answered  them  all  by  regis- 
tering his  usual  protest  against  "  expedi- 
ency" and  "  compounding  with  vice  ;"  and 
then  drew  the  reins  of  discipline  tighter 
than  ever,  by  way  of  warning  off  all  intru- 
sive hands  from  attempting  to  relax  them 
for  the  future. 

Before  long,  the  evil  results  predicted  by 
the   opponents  of   Mr.   Thorpe's   plan  for 
preventing  his  son  from  indulging  in  public 
amusements,   actually  occurred.      At  first, 
Zack  gratified  his  taste  for  the  drama,  by 
going  to  the  theatre  whenever  he  felt  in- 
clined ;     leaving    the    performances    early 
enough  to  get  home  by  eleven  o'clock,  anil 
candidly  acknowledging  how  he  had  occu- 
pied the  evening,  when  the  question  was 
asked  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.     Tliis 
frankness   of   confession    was    always   re- 
warded by  rebukes,  threats,  and  reiterated 
prohibitions,  administered  by  Mr.  Thorpp 
with  a  calm  and  pitiless  severity,  as  impt- 
rially   paternal   dignity  of  manner,   and   ? 
crushing  assumption  of  superiority  to  every 
mitigating  argutnein,  entreaty,   or  excuse, 
that  his  son  could  urge,  which  often  irrita- 
ted   Zack    into    answeriag    defiantly,   and 
recklessly  repeating  his  offence.     Fuiding 
that  all  menaces  and  reproofs  only  ended  in 
making  the  lad  ill-tempered  and  insubordi- 
nate for  days  together,  Mr.  Thorpe  so  far 
distrusted  his  own  powers  of  correction  as 
to  call  in   the  aid  of  his  prime  clerical  ad- 
viser, the  Reverend  Aaron  YoUop,  unde' 
whose  ministry  he  sat,  and  whose  portrai' 
in  lithograph  hung  in  the  best  light  on  th*" 
dining-room  wall  at  Baregrove  square. 

Mr.   Yollop's    interference  was  at    least 
weiffhtv  enough  to  produce  a  positive  and 
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immedwte  result ;  il  drove  Z..ck  to  ihe  very 
last  liiiiiis  I'f  liUMian  fiidurance.  The  rev- 
erend (joiulrrnairs  iinpenurbable  self-pos- 
session defied  the  joung  rebel's  utmost 
powers  of  irritatiiij^  reply,  no  matter  how 
vigorously  he  might  exert  them.  Once 
vested  with  tiie  paternal  commission  to  re- 
Duke,  pruhihil,  and  lecture,  as  the  spiritual 
pastor  and  master  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  disobe- 
dient son,  ^Mr.  Yollt)p  flourished  in  his  new 
vocation  in  exact  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  exercise  of  his  auihor- 
iiy.  He  derived  a  grim  encouragement,  he 
gathered  a  melancholy  fullness  of  enjoy- 
ment from  the  wildest  explosions  of  Zack's 
Airy  at  being  interl'ered  with  by  a  man  who 
'^ad  no  claim  of  relationship  over  him,  and 

ho  gloried,  professionally,  in  experiment- 
.(Tg  on  him,  as  a  finely-complicated  case 
of  spiriiual  di:-ease.  Thrice  did  Mr.  Yol- 
lop,  in  his  capacity  of  a  moral  surgeon, 
operate  on  his  patient,  and  triumph  in  the 
responsive  yells  which  his  curative  exer- 
tions elicited.  At  the  fourth  visit  of  attend- 
ance, however,  every  angry  symptom  of 
disease  suddenlv  and  tnjrvellously  disap- 
peared hef)re  ilie  first  significant  flourish 
of  the  clerical  knife.  Mr.  Yollop  had  tri- 
umphed where  Mr.  Thor|)e  had  failed  ! 
The  case  which  had  defied  lay-treatment 
had  yielded  to  the  parsonic  jjrocess  of  cure; 
and  Zack,  ihe  rebellious,  was  lamed  at  last 
into  spending  his  evenings  in  decorous  dull- 
ness at  home  ! 

H  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Yollop  to  doubt, 
or  to  Mr.  Thorpe  to  ascertain,  whether  the 

f'oung  gentleman  really  went  to  bed,  after 
le  had  retired  (jbedienilv  at  the  proper  hour, 
to  his  sleeping-room.  They  saw  him  coine 
home  from  business  sullenly  docile  and 
speechlessly  subdued,  lake  his  dinner  and 
Lis  book  in  the  evening,  and  go  up-stairs 
quietly,  af  er  the  house-door  had  been  bolt- 
ed for  the  night.  They  saw  him  thus  ac- 
knowledge, by  every  outward  proof,  that  he 
was  crushed  into  thorough  submission  ;  and 
the  sight  satisfied  themto  their  hearts' con- 
tent. No  men  are  so  shorl-sighied  as  per- 
Becuiing  men.  Both  Mr.  Thorpe  and  his 
coadjutor  were  persecutors  on  principle, 
wherever  they  encountered  opposition  ;  and 
both  were  consequently  inca|)able  of  look- 
ing beyond  immediate  results.  The  sad 
truth  was,  however,  that  they  had  done 
Something  more  than  discipline  the  lad. 
Thev  had  fairly  worried  bis  native  virtues 
of  fVankness  and  fair-dealing  out  of  his 
iiearl  ;  they  had  beaten  him  back,  inch  by 
inch,  into  the  miry  refuge  of  sheer  dupli- 
city.    Zark  was  deceiving  them  Inith. 

His  sudden  submission  to  his  clerical  as- 
sailant was  not  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
but  the  result  of  previous  reflection  on  the 
best  method  of  silencing  his  (aiher  and  get- 
ting r'd  of  Mr.  Yull'p.  '\\,  attain  these 
ends  he  ■'■i\<  reduced— or.  raher,  he  thought 


himself  reduced — to  a  choice  between  twc 
alternatives;  flight  or  dissimulation.  H< 
would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  at 
adopting  the  first,  but  for  his  mother.  She 
had  been  more  than  usually  kind,  tender, 
and  compassionate  toward  him  (in  secret 
of  course)  since  the  increase  of  his  domestic 
tribulations;  and  he  could  not  summon  the 
cruel  resolution  to  leave  her  by  leaving 
home.  The  second  alternative  was  ail, 
tlierel'ore,  that  remained  ;  for,  at  his  age, 
and  with  his  temperament — bound  down, 
loo,  as  he  was,  to  an  occupation  which 
made  the  day  hateful  to  him — the  idea  i,i 
ending  all  his  ditliculties  by  paying  implici 
obedience  to  orders,  and  wholly  abstaining 
for  the  future  from  the  only  evening  amuse- 
ments that  procured  him  a  few  hours  ol 
happiness  to  compensate  for  many  hours  of 
gloom,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  second 
alternative  Avas  accordingly  the  alternative 
that  he  chose  ;  and  once  thus  decided,  he 
soon  hit  on  a  notable  plan  for  enjoying  in 
secret  the  forbidden  diversions  of  "  London 
life,"  and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  his 
good  character  under  the  deluded  super- 
vision of  the  reverend  Aaron  Yollop. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  the  family  hour  f  u 
going  to  bed,  at  Baregrove  square.  Zack's 
first  proceeding  on  entering  his  room  was 
to  open  his  window  softly,  put  on  an  old 
travelling  cap,  and  light  a  cigar.  It  was 
December  weather  at  that  time  ;  but  his 
swimming  practice  in  the  Hampstead  ponds 
rendered  him  as  impervious  to  C(jld  as  a 
young  Polar  bear.  Having  smoked  quietly 
for  half  an, hour,  he  listened  at  his  door  till 
the  silence  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  dressing-room 
below  assured  him  that  his  father  was  sale 
in  bed,  ami  invited  him  to  descend  on  tiptoe, 
with  his  boots  under  his  arm,  intn  the  hall. 
Here  he  placed  his  candle,  witn  a  box  of 
matches  by  it,  on  a  chair,  and  proceeded  to 
open  the  house-door  with  the  noiseless  dex- 
terity of  a  practised  burglar — being  always 
careful  to  facilitate  the  safe  performance  of 
this  d.uiijerous  operation  by  keeping  lock, 
bolt,  and  hinges,  well  oiled.  Having  secur- 
ed the  key,  blown  out  the  candle,  and  noise- 
lessly closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  left 
the  house,  and  started  fur  the  Haymarket, 
Covent  Garden,  or  the  Strand,  a  little  before 
midnight — or,  in  other  words,  set  forth  on 
a  nocturnal  tour  of  amusement,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  doors  of  respectable  places 
of  public  recreation,  which  his  father  pre- 
vented him  from  attending,  were  all  closed, 
and  (he  doors  of  disreputable  places  all 
thrown  open. 

One  i>recaution,  and  one  only,  did  Zack 
observe  while  enj(jying  the  dangerous  di- 
versions into  which  paternal  prohibitions, 
assisted  by  filial  perversity,  now  thrust  him 
headlong.  He  took  care  to  keep  sobc 
enough  to  be  sure  uf  getting  home  befurt 
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the  servants  Imcl  risen,  and  t<.  be  certain 
of  preserving  liis  sttadiness  of  iiand  and 
sieallliiness  of  foot,  while  holting  ilie  door 
and  stealing  u])-stairs  for  an  liour  or  two  of 
Led.  Knowledge  of  his  own  perilous  weak- 
ness of  brain,  as  a  drinker,  rendered  him 
thus  uncharacteristically  temperate  and  self- 
-estrained,  so  far  as  indulgence  in  strong 
rquor  was  concerned.  His  first  glass  of 
urog  comforted  hiin  ;  his  second  agreeably 
excited  him;  liis  third  (as  he  knew  by 
former  experience)  reached  his  weak  point 
on  a  sudden,  and  robbed  him  treacherously 
of  his  sobriety. 

Gallantly  as  he  had  hitherto  resisted  its 
allurements,  in  the  constant  temptation  to 
excess  oflered  by  this  third  glass,  lurked  the 
great  danger  of  sell-betrayal  and  consequent 
discovery  that  lay  in  ambush  for  Zack  ; 
waiting  to  get  the  better  of  his  frailty  as 
other  temptations  had  got  the  belter  of  it 
already.  Three  or  four  times  a  week,  for 
nearly  a  month,  had  he  now  enjoyed  his 
unhallowed  nocturnal  rambles  with  perfect 
impunity:  keeping  them  secret  even  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Blyth,  whose  toleration,  ex- 
pansive as  it  was,  he  well  knew  would  not 
extend  to  viewing  leniently  such  offences 
as  haunting  night-houses  at  two  in  the 
morning,  while  his  father  believed  him  to 
be  safe  in  bed.  His  misconduct,  recklessly 
as  he  persevered  in  it,  had,  however,  not 
yet  produced  the  last,  worst  result  of  de- 
teriorating liim  beyond  all  chance  of  ref- 
ormation. He  had  still  grace  enough  left 
to  feel  ashamed  of  his  own  successful  du- 
plicity, when  he  was  in  his mother'spresence. 

But  circumstances  unhappily  kept  him 
too  much  apart  from  Mrs.  Thorpe,  and  so 
prevented  the  natural  growth  of  a  good 
feeling,  which  flourished  only  under  her  in- 
fluence; and  which,  had  it  been  suffered  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  might  have  led  to  his 
reform.  All  day  he  was  at  the  office,  and 
his  irksome  life  there  only  inclined  him  to 
look  forward  with  malicious  triumph  to  the 
secret  frolic  of  the  night.  Then,  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  Thorpe  often  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  harangue  him  seriously,  by  way 
of  not  letting  the  reformed  rake  relapse  for 
want  of  a  little  encouraging  admonition  of 
the  moral  sort.  Nor  was  Mr.  Yollop  at  all 
behindhand  in  taking  similar  precautions  to 
secure  the  new  convert  permanently,  after 
having  once  caught  him.  Every  word  these 
two  gentlemen  spoke  only  served  to  harden 
the  lad  afresh,  and  to  deaden  the  reproving 
and  reclaiming  influence  of  his  mother's 
affettionate  looks  and  confiding  words.  "  I 
should  get  nothing  by  it,  even  if  I  could 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  thought  Zack, 
shrewdly  and  angrily,  when  his  father  or 
his  father's  friend  i"avored  him  with  a  little 
improving  advice  :  "  Here  they  are,  worry- 
ing away  again  already  at  their  pattern  good 
Doy,  to  mai'  i  him  a  better." 


iSurh  was  the  jiuint  at  whi/h  the  tribu- 
lations of  Ziick  h.id  an  .ved  ;  such  the  trials 
he  was  sufl'erinir,  and  the  oflenccs  he  was 
comnjittiiig;  and  such  the  doubil'ul  nature 
of  his  relations  with  home,  at  the  period 
when  that  sanguine  artist,  Mr.  Valentine 
Blyth,  resolved  to  set  uj)  a  domeatic  draw 
ing  academy  m  his  wife's  roon^  with  the 
double  purpose  of  amusing  his  lamilycirclK 
in  the  evening,  and  teaching  his  wild  young 
friend  to  be  steady  by  leaching  him  to  draw 
from  plaster  casts. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   FAMILY    DRAWING    ACADEMY. 

Although  the  most  indolent  and  easy- 
minded  of  men,  in  dealing  with  th.e  ordi- 
nary occupations  and  interests  of  existence, 
Mr.  Blyth  was  impetuosity  itself — a  very 
Hotsjjur  among  painters — in  all  that  related 
to  his  art.  Whatever  professional  plans  he 
might  form,  he  never  rested  until  he  had 
either  thoroughly  succeeded,  or  thoroughly 
failed  in  executing  them  on  the  sj)ot.  If  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  to  exert  himself  without  reference 
to  others,  his  morning-dream  of  a  domestic 
drawing  academy  would  have  been  realized 
the  same  evening,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  family  school  in  full  working  order  for 
the  three  scholars  whom  it  was  alone  de- 
signed to  accommodate — Mrs.  Blyth,  Ma- 
donna, and  Zack. 

]]ut  one  great  purpose  to  be  achieved  by 
Valentine's  project,  was  the  anmsement  of 
his  invalid  wife  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Lavinia's  comfort  and  con- 
venience were,  therefore,  to  be  consulted, 
as  the  first  and  foremost  of  all  considerations. 
Anxious  as  she  was  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  academy  in  her  room,  it 
so  chanced  that  the  variable  influences  of 
Mrs.  Blyth's  malady  on  her  general  health 
were  especially  unpropitious  to  the  im- 
mediate inauguration  of  her  husband's  even- 
ing drawing-school.  She  had  her  days  of 
weakness  and  her  days  of  strength  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  patiently  for  the  lat- 
ter, before  she  could  be  allowed  to  exeri 
herself  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  was  only 
after  a  week  of  delay  that  a  note  could  be 
safely  despatched  to  Baregrove  square,  in- 
viting Zack  to  receive  the  first  of  the  series 
of  drawing  lessons  which  Valentine  hail 
promised  to  give  him,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  the  studio. 

When  Mr.  Blyth  rested  at  last  from  his 
labors  of  collection  and  arrangement;  and, 
looking  gayly  around  him  in  "  Lavvie's 
drawing-room,"  saw  that  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  first  evening  of  his  domestic 
academy  were   complete,  he    was   beyono 
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comparison  the  mo&t  innoreiitly  proud  and 
genuinely  hnppy  man  then  in  existence. 
And  li'j  bad  aiii|ilc  cause  to  feel  elated,  as 
lie  viewed  llie  iiDine-prospect  surroundinij 
him.  Even  the  veriest  stranger  must  have 
been  morose  and  miserable  indeed,  if"  he 
could  haijj  entered  I\Irs.  Blyth's  room  wiih- 
out  fielii^  the  Iiappier  for  all  that  he  saw, 
no  matter  in  -what  direction  his  eyes  might 
wander.  There  was,  in  truth,  but  one  ob- 
ject visible  in  the  whole  range  of  the  apart- 
ment which  it  was  not  a  jileasure  to  look 
at — and  this  was  the  plaster  head  which 
Valenlii  e  had  incompreiiensihly  selected,  as 
the  best  model  that  his  three  scholars  could 
draw  from.  It  was  a  cast  taken  from  the 
tortured  and  terrible  face  of  ihe  centre 
figure,  in  that  grand  group  of  a  father  and 
two  sons  struggling  in  the  folds  of  an  enor- 
mous ser|)ent,  which  we  know  in  these 
modern  days  by  ih^  title  of  the  "  Laocoon." 

By  throwing  down  a  partiiion-wall,  Mrs. 
I31y ill's  room  had  been  so  enlarged,  as  to 
extend  along  the  whole  breadth  of  one  side 
of  the  house,  measuring  from  the  front  to 
the  back  garden  windows.  Considerable  as 
the  space  was  wtiich  had  been  thus  obtained, 
every  part  of  it  from  floor  to  ceiling  was 
occupied  by  objects  of  beauty  proper  to  the 
sphere  in  which  they  were  placed  ;  some, 
solid  and  serviceable,  where  usefulness  was 
demanded  ;  others  light  and  elegant,  where 
ornament  alone  was  necessary — and  all 
won  gloriously  b>  Valentine's  brush:  by 
the  long,  loving,  un.-elfish  industry  of  many 
years.  From  the  airy  and  glittering  little 
chandelier  that  lit  the  room  by  night,  to  the 
glissy  leopard-skin  rug  that  shone  before 
t'  e  shining  fireplace  ;  from  the  garden 
mder  glass  in  one  recess,  to  the  tender- 
timed  saiin-wood  cabinet  in  another:  from 
the  carpet,  whose  rich  green  and  brown 
hues  mingled  together  in  sober  and  perfect 
Jiarmony  of  color,  to  the  cornice  with  its 
delicate  tracery  of  vine-leaves  and  tendrils 
painted  from  nature — every  object  in  the 
room  told  its  mistress  the  same  simple 
household  story  of  watchful  sympathy  that 
never  slumbered,  and  generous  alT'ection 
that  never  changed  ;  or  wrote  on  her  heart 
the  same  louchinir  record  of  sacrifices  gladly 
undertaken,  of  trials  cheerfully  borne,  of 
harJ-won  rewards  gratefully  prized,  for  the 
cue  noble  purpose  of  making  the  sanctuary 
of  the  sick  chamber  a  shrine  lor  the  choicest 
offerings,  as  well  as  an  altar  for  the  most 
earnest  prayers. 

I\Irs  Blyth's  bed,  like  everything  else 
that  she  U'^ed  in  her  room,  was  so  arranged 
as  to  offer  her  the  most  perfect  comfort  and 
luxury  attainable  in  her  suffering  coiidi  ion. 
'Jhe  framework  was  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude within  its  dimensions  a  couch  for  day 
and  a  bed  for  nii^lit.  Her  reading  easri  and 
work-table  could  be  movi-d  within  rciicli,  in 
whaie'T-T  position    she    lay.     Immed'ately 


above  her  hung  an  extraordinary  C(  mnlica- 
tion  of  loose  cords,  wliicli  ran  ihrou:r!i  orna- 
mental pulleys  of  the  quaintest  kind,  fixe(' 
at  dilfereni  places  in  the  ceiling',  and  com- 
municating with  the  bell,  the  door,  and  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  \vindc)vv  which  opened 
easily  on  hinges.  These  were  Valentine's 
own  contrivances  for  enabling  his  wife  lo 
summon  attendance,  adn)it  visiters,  and 
regulate  the  temperature  of  her  room  at 
will,  by  merely  pulling  at  any  one  of  iho 
loops  hans^ing  wiihin  reach  of"  her  band,  and 
neailv  labelled  with  ivorv  tablets,  inscribed 
"  Bel'l,"  "  Door,"  "  "\Viiidow."  The  cords 
comprising  this  rigging  for  invalid  use  were 
at  least  five  times  more  numerous  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  thiy  were  design- 
ed to  serve;  but  Mrs.  Blyth  would  never 
allow  them  to  be  simplified  by  dexterous 
hands.  Clumsy  as  their  arrangement  might 
appear  toothers,  in  her  eyes  it  was  wiiliout 
a  fault :  every  useless  cord  was  sacred  from 
the  reforming  knife,  for  Valentine's  sake. 

Looking  at  her  face,  as  she  now  lay  on 
the  Couch  side  of  the  bed,  talking  to  her 
husband,  or  writing  on  Madonna's  slate, 
while  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  sat  by  her,  it 
was  not  easy  to  associate  the  idea  of  l(tng 
confinement  and  sufTering  either  with  her 
Voice,  her  manner,  or  her  look.  Pitilessly 
as  disease  had  set  its  profaning  traces  on 
her  face,  the  expression  of  her  features 
defied  the  w^orst  ravages  of  (he  spoiler 
living  on  in  the  glad  vitality  of  its  osvi 
beauty,  the  one  visible  portion  of  her  frail 
life  uuenfeebled  and  unchanged.  The 
hollow  might  be  now  in  her  cheek,  where 
the  dimple  once  had  been  ;  the  bloom  of 
her  complexion  and  the  vivacity  of  her 
dark  eyes  might  have  died  away  sadly,  as 
the  withering  breath  of  sickness  passed  over 
them — but  the  expression  still  shone  out 
\viih  a  bright  happiness  of  modest  courage 
and  deathless  hope,  which  covered  as  with 
a  veil  of  sunshine,  all  that  was  now  worn 
and  wasted  in  the  tender  face. 

Imprisoned  to  one  room,  as  she  had  now 
been  for  years,  she  had  not  lost  her  natural 
womanly  interest  in  the  little  occupations 
and  events  of  household  life.  Frtim  the 
studio  to  the  kitchen,  she  manajred  every 
day,  through  channels  of  communication 
invented  by  herself,  to  find  out  the  latest 
domestic  news  ;  to  be  present  in  Sjiiril  at 
least,  if  not  in  body,  at  family  consultations 
which  Could  not  take  place  in  her  room  ;  to 
know  exactly  how  her  husband  was  gelling 
on  down-stairs  with  his  pictures  ;  to  rectify 
in  time  any  omission  of  which  Mr.  Blvth 
or  Madonna  might  be  guilty  in  making  the 
dinner  arrangements,  or  in  sending  orders 
to  trades-i)eoiilc ;  to  keep  the  servants 
attentive  lo  their  work,  and  to  indulge  or 
control  them,  as  the  occasion  might  reijuire. 
Neither  by  look  nor  maimer  did  she  betray 
any  of  the  sullen  listlessness  or  fretful  nu 
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paiiciicc  sometimes  attendant  on  long,  in-  j 
curable  illnc^p.  Her  voice,  low  as  its  lones 
were,  was  always  cheerful,  and  varied 
musically  and  pleasantly  with  her  varying 
llionghls.  On  her  days  of  Aveakness,  when 
she  suflercd  much  under  her  malady,  she 
was  accustomed  to  be  quite  still  and  quiet, 
an''  ',,  keep  her  room  darkened — these  being 
liie  only  signs  by  which  any  increase  in  her 
disorder  could  be  detected  by  those  about 
her.  She  never  complained  when  the  bad 
symptoms  came  on  ;-  and  never  voluntarily 
admitted,  even  on  being  questioned,  that 
the  spine  was  more  painful  to  her  than 
usual. 

She  was  dressed  very  prettily  for  the 
o]iening  night  of  the  drawing  academy, 
weariiig  a  delicate  lace  cap,  and  a  new  silk 
gown  of  Valentine's  choosing,  made  full 
enough  to  hide  the  emaciation  of  her  figure. 
Her  husband's  love,  faithful  through  all 
affliction  and  change  to  the  girlish  image 
of  its  first  worship,  still  affectionately  ex- 
acted from  her  as  much  attention  to  the 
graces  and  luxuries  of  dress  as  she  might 
have  bestowed  on  ihem  of  her  own  accord, 
in  the  best  and  gayest  days  of  youth  and 
health.  She  had  never  looked  happier  and 
better  in  any  new  gown  than  in  that,  which 
Mr.  Elyth  had  insisted  on  giving  her,  to 
somuieniorale  the  establishment  of  the 
domestic  drawing-school  in  her  own  room. 

Seven  o'clock  had  been  fixed  as  the  hour 
at  which  the  business  of  the  academy  was 
to  begin.  Always  punctual,  wherever  his 
professional  engagements  were  concerned, 
Valentine  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
preparations,  as  the  clock  struck  ;  and 
perching  himself  gayly  on  a  corner  of  Mrs. 
BIyth's  couch,  surveyed  his  drawing-boards, 
nis  lamps,  and  his  plaster  cast  from  the 
"  Laocoon,"  with  bland  artistic  triumph. 

"Now,  Lavvie,"  said  he,  "before  Zack 
comes  and  confuses  me  (which  he's  certain 
to  do),  I'll  just  check  off  all  the  drawing 
things  one  after  another,  to  make  sure  that 
nothing's  left  down-stairs  in  the  studio,  that 
ought  to  be  up  here." 

As  her  husband  said  these  words,  Mrs. 
BIyth  touched  Madonna  gently  on  the 
shoulder.  For  some  little  time  the  girl 
liad  been  silting  thoughtfully,  Avith  her 
head  bent  down,  her  cheek  resting  on  her 
hand,  and  a  bright  smile  just  parting  her 
lijis  very  prettily.  The  affliction  which 
separated  her  from  the  worlds  of  hearing 
and  speech — which  set  her  apart  among 
her  fellow-creatures,  a  solitary  living  being 
in  a  sphere  of  death-silence  that  others 
might  approach,  but  might  never  enter — 
gave  a  touching  significance  to  the  deep, 
meditative  stillness  that  often  passed  over 
her  suddenly,  even  in  tjje  society  of  her 
adopted  jiarents,  and  of  friends  who  Avere 
all  talking  around  her.  .Sometimes  the 
ihoui-h'.s  bv  Avhich  she  Avas  thus  absorbed — 


thoughts  only  indica  ed  to  others  by  the 
shadoAV  of  their  mysterio  js  jirescncc,  moT- 
ing  in  the  expressions  that  passed  over  her 
face — held  her  long  under  their  influence: 
sometimes,  they  seemed  to  die  away  in  her 
mind  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen 
to  life  in  it.  It  was  one  of  ^lentine's 
many  eccentric  fancies  that  she  was  not 
meditating  only,  at  such  times  as  these,  but 
that,  deaf  and  dumb  as  she  Avaswilh  the 
creatures  of  this  Avorld,  she  could  talk  Avith 
the  angels,  and  could  hear  Avhat  the  heavenly 
voices  said  to  her  in  return. 

The  moment  she  was  touched  on  tlie 
shoulder,  she  looked  up,  and  nestled  close 
to  her  adopted  mother;  Avho,  passnig  one 
arm  round  her  neck,  explained  to  her,  by 
means  of  the  manual  signs  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  what  Valentine  was  saying 
at  that  moment. 

Nothing  Avas  more  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Blyth's  warm  sympathies  and  affectionate 
consideration  for  Madonna  than  this  little 
action.  The  kindest  people  rarely  think  it 
necessary,  however  Avell  practised  in  com- 
municating by  the  fingers  with  the  deaf,  to 
keep  them  informed  of  any  ordinary  con- 
versation Avhich  may  be  proceeding  in  their 
presence.  Wise  disquisitions,  Avitty  say- 
ings, curious  stories,  are  conveyed  to  their 
minds  by  sympathizing  friends  and  relatives, 
as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the  little  chatty 
nothings  of  everyday  talk,  which  most 
pleasantly  and  constantly  employ  our  speak- 
ing, and  address  our  hearing  faculties,  are 
thought  too  slight  and  fugitive  in  their 
nature  to  be  Avorthy  of  transmission  by  in- 
terpreting fingers  or  pens,  and  are  conse- 
quently seldom  or  never  communicated  to 
the  deaf.  No  deprivation  attending  their 
affliction  is  more  severely  felt  by  them  than 
the  special  deprivation  which  thus  ensues, 
and  which  exiles  their  sympathies,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  all  share  in  the  familiar 
social  interests  of  life  around  them. 

Mrs.  Blyth's  kind  heart,  quick  intel- 
ligence, and  devoted  affection  for  her  adopted 
child,  had  long  since  impressed  it  on  her, 
as  the  first  of  duties  and  pleasures,  to  pre- 
vent Madonna  from  feeling  the  excluding 
influences  of  her  calamity,  Avhile  in  the 
society  of  others,  by  keeping  her  well  in- 
formed of  every  one  of  the  many  conversa- 
tions, whether  jesting  or  earnest,  that  Avere 
held  in  her  presence,  in  the  invalid-room. 
For  years  and  years  past,  Mrs.  Blyth's 
nimble  fingers  had  been  accustomed  to  in- 
terpret all  that  Avas  said  by  her  bedside 
before  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  as  they  were 
interpreting  for  her  now. 

"  Just  stop  me,  Lavvie,  if  I  miss  any- 
thing out,  in  making  sure  that  I've  got  all 
that's  Avanted  for  everybody's  draAviug 
lesson,"  said  Valentine,  looking  admiringly 
at  the  cast  from  the  "Laocoon,"  and  pre- 
paring to  reckon  up  the  list  of  his  material* 
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correcth,  by  placiiij;  his  right  forefinger  on 
his  left  ihuinl).  "  First,  tiierc's  the  head 
that  all  inv  siuiients  are  to  draw  from — the 
glorious  Larkoon  !"  ^Tiiis  was  h^w  he 
[ironounced  the  classical  proper  name.) 
"Secondly—" 

"  Bill,  Vakniinc  dear,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Blyih,  iuT  fini^ers  forming  the  words  lound 
IMadonna's  neck  almost  as  fast  as  she  spoke 
them,  "why  do  you  choose  that  dreadful, 
dying  face  for  us  to  copy  from  ?  My  father 
thinks  that  all  an  which  only  shocks  and 
horrifies  those  whom  it  addresses,  is  art 
perverted  from  its  right  use;  and  I  really 
can't  help  agreeing  with  him  when  I  look 
at  that  lace;  though  I  know  all  tiie  time 
that  you  must  he  the  best  judge." 

One  of  Mrs.  Blyth's  peculiarities  was  a 
liabit  of  constantly  referring  to  her  father's 
opinions  and  to  the  prints  that  he  had 
produced,  whenever  the  conversation  ran 
on  art  ;  and,  sometimes,  even  after  art  had 
been  exchanged  for  other  topics.  She  was 
the  pour  engraver's  favorite  child,  and 
while  he  had  her  at  home,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  whom  he  ventured 
to  confide  all  his  cherished  projects,  all  the 
hopes  and  triumphs  connected  with  his 
pursuit  Like  many  other  shy,  nervous, 
gentle-hearted  men  born  to  obscurity,  he 
was  secretly  ambitious  of  attaining  the 
noisiest  glories  of  celebrity.  His  simple 
yearnings  to  become  famous  in  his  profes- 
sion, his  innocent  self-glorification  after  a 
good  day's  work,  his  pride  at  seeing  his 
name  mentioned  now  and  then  in  a  news- 
jtaper,  when  a  print  from  his  graver  got 
critical  notice,  his  own  private  opinions 
about  great  painters,  living  and  dead,  were 
all  addressed  secreily  to  his  pretty  Lavinia. 
Mie  was  the  only  being  in  the  little  world 
of  his  daily  existence  who  was  ever  ready 
and  plea:?cd  to  hear  all  the  talk  about  art 
that  was  in  him,  and  that  he  dare  not  let 
out  to  grurt'  publishers,  who  made  it  a  favor 
lO  employ  him — to  famous  painters  whose 
valuable  time  he  could  not  venture  to  oc- 
cupy—  to  his  wife,  who  thought  most 
highly  of  him  as  an  engraver  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  was  ready  with  her 
allowance  for  the  weekly  bills.  Thus  I\Irs. 
Hlyth  grew  up  from  an  early  age  in  the 
a'fectionate  conviction  that  her  father  was 
a  neglected  genius,  and  that  his  unappreci- 
ated notions  on  art  were  so  many  great 
original  ideas  lost  to  posterity.  She  never 
to  the  last  abandoned  her  early  faith  in  him, 
or  thought  of  overcoming  the  habit  slic  had 
of  vindicating  that  faith  by  quo'.ing  his 
ojnninns  incessantly  to  evcrybjdy  who 
visited  the  house. 

"  I  honor  your  father's  principles,  my 
love,"  said  i\Ir.  BIyth,  in  answer  to  his 
A'ife's  objection  ;  "  1  honor  his  principle?, 
and  admire  his  practice."  (Mrs.  hlyih 
looked  {fratefully  toward  the  wall  on  which 


her  father's  prints  hung,  all  framed  undei 
Valentine's  directions,  and  arranged  by 
Valentine's  own  hand.;.)  "I  will  even  gc 
further,  Lavvie,  and  confess  that  I  am  d'.- 
lighied  to  hear  you  say  you  think  the  face 
of  the  Larkoon  horrifying,  for  I  chose  it  for 
the  model  to-niL^ht  with  the  express  purpose 
of  horrifying  Zack." 

Madonna's  blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  as- 
tonishment, as  these  words  were  interpretea 
to  her.  Mrs.  Blyth  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
horrifying  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Zachary 
Thorpe,  junior,  with  a  plasler-cast. 

"  Zack  is  flighty,  inattentive,  and  so  igno- 
rant of  art  that  1  doubt  even  whether  he 
knows  I  am  referring  to  classical  sculpture 
when  I  speak  to  him  about  the  antique," 
pur.'^ued  Valentine.  "Now,  when  such  a 
student  as  he  is  begins  to  learn  to  draw,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  unless  the 
antique  crushes  him  at  first  sight  into  a  sort 
of  awe-struck  submission  to  art,  theantiqu« 
won't  get  him  to  study  from  it  with  the 
slightest  attention  for  five  minutes  together. 
He  wants  a  model  to  draw  from  that  will 
keep  him  quiet  by  making  hiin  shiver  in 
his  shoes  the  moment  he  looks  at  it.  The 
Larkoon  in  the  agonies  of  death  I  consider 
to  be  just  the  sort  o^'  caste  to  make  a  begin- 
ner's flesh  creep:  therefore,  the  Larkoon  is 
the  very  thing  we  want  for  Zack." 

"Don't  you  think  he' will  find  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  copy  from  at  a  first  le;^son  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Blyth.  "  My  father  used  always  to 
say  that  young  engravers — but  I  suppose 
drawing  from  the  antique  is  a  dilferent 
thing." 

"Zack  shall  find  nothing  difficult  if  he 
will  only'  stick  to  my  instructions,"  said 
Blyth,  confidently.  "  But  he  will  be  here 
directly,  before  I  have  got  through  checking 
ofl'  all  the  things  I've  brought  from  the 
painting-room.  Let  me  see,  where  was  1 
when  I  beffan  ?  Oh  !  at  the  Larkoon.  Very 
good.  First,  the  plaster-cast,"  said  Valen- 
tine, beginning  once  more,  and  a:;ain  ma- 
king a  cipher  of  his  left  thumb.  "Second, 
two  chairs  put  at  the  right  points  of  view. 
The  chair  with  the  front  view  for  Madon- 
na ;  the  chair  with  the  profile  view  for  Zack, 
beciuse  it's  the  easiest.  The  three-quarter 
viev,  mv  love,  I  reserve  for  you,  just  a* 
you  see  it  now,  because  it's  the  best,  and  i 
wapt  yours  to  be  the  best  drawing.  Fourth 
ly-" 

"  You  haven't  got  to  thirdly,  yet,  Valen 
tine  dear,"  suggested  Mrs.  BIyih. 

"No  more  I  have!  Thirdly,  of  course 
Thir(My,  the— the  what?  Do  you  know 
I'm  getting  a  little  confused  alreadv,  almost 
as  if  I  couldn't  quite  make  out  what  I  ought 
to  check  off  next.     Curious,  i.>n'l  it?" 

"  Have  you  got  the  nort-crayons  ?"  aslfed 
Mrs.  Blvih. 

"  To  be  surcl   Thirdly,  the  port-crayons 
of  course.     Oh,  good  gracious  I  whrro  can,  J 
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have  J  otthe  porl^:rayons?"  And  Mr.  El\  th 
beijiui  lo  Imiit  for  the  lust  articles,  as  usual, 
ill  the  wrung  places.  Mrs.  Biyih  made  a 
sign  to  Madonna,  who  found  them  all  hud- 
dled together  behind  the  cast.  "  Thirdly, 
the  port-crayons,''  reiterated  Valentine, 
kissing  her  in  triumph,  as  she  presented 
them  to  him.  "  The  port-crayons,  and  the 
black  and  white  chalk  all  cut  ready  to  a 
point,  with  a  double  allowance  to  Zack,  be- 
cause he's  sure  to  be  breaking  his  ])oints  all 
the  evening.  Fourthly — now  I've  got  to 
fourthly,  Lavvie:  I  feel  all  right.  Stop, 
though;  it  oughtn't  to  be  the  lamps;  it 
ought  to  be  something  small  and  likely  to 
ije  forgotten.  Fourthly,  three  drawing- 
boards — no,  they're  the  biggest  things  of 
all.  Paper?  IN'o,  it's  stuck  on  the  draAv- 
ing-boards ;  the  thickest  bit  for  Zack,  be- 
cause he's  certain  to  rub  out  every  line  he 
does  for  the  first  half  hour.  Fourthly — 
Lavvie!  I've  forgotten  something  import- 
ant ;  and  I  don't  in  the  least  know  what  it 
is,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blyth  in  a  lamentable 
voice,  looking  all  round  him  in  extreme 
perplexity  and  dismay. 

"  Not  the  muffins  you  promised  Zack  for 
tea,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth,  laughing. 

"  Fourthly,  muffins  !"  cried  Valentine, 
briskly;  -'not  that  they're  forgotten,  by 
any  means,  for  I've  ordered  in  enough  to 
suffocate  every  soul  in  the  house — but  it's  a 
blessing  to  have  something  at  last  that  will 
do  for  fourthly,  and  get  one  on  again  to 
lifthly.  But  fifthly  what?"  Ther^e's  the 
difficulty.  What  can  I  have  forgotten? 
Do  try  and  think,  my  dear.  It's  something 
that  everybody  wants  for  drawing." 

"  Bread-crumb  to  rub  out  with,"  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Blyth,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. 

"  That's  it !"  exclaimed  Valentine,  ec- 
statically. "  I've  left  all  the  bread-crumb 
down-stairs  in  the  painting-room.  No,  no, 
don't  trouble  Madonna  to  go  after  it.  She 
don't  know  where  it  is.  Tell  her  to  poke 
llie  fire  instead;  I'll  be  back  directly." 
And  Mr.  Blyth  skipped  out  of  the  room  as 
nimbly  as  if  he  had  been  fifteen  instead  of 
fifty. 

No  sooner  was  Valentine's  back  turned, 
than  Mrs.  Blyth 's  hand  was  passed  under 
the  pretty  swan's-down  coverlet  that  lay 
over  her  couch,  as  if  in  search  of  something 
oidden  beneath  it.  In  a  moment  the  hand 
reappeared,  holding  a  chalk-drawing  very 
ightly  and  neatly  framed.  It  was  Madon- 
na's copy  from  the  held  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici — the  same  copy  which  Zack  had 
honored  with  his  most  superlative  exagge- 
ration of  praise  at  his  last  visit  to  the 
siudio.  She  had  not  since  forgotten,  or 
altered,  her  purpose  of  making  him  a  pres- 
ent of  the  drawing  which  he  had  admired 
so  much.  It  had  been  finilhed  with  the 
u;most  care  and  completeness  which  she 
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could  bestow  upon  it  :  had  been  put  into  a 
very  pretiy  i'rame,  which  she  had  paid  for 
out  (jf  her  own  little  savmgs  of  pocket- 
money  ;  and  was  now  hidden  under  Mrs. 
Blyth's  coverlet,  to  be  drawn  ibrih  as  a 
grand  surprise  for  Zack,  and  for  Valentine 
too,  on  that  very  evening. 

Afier  looking  once  or  twice  backward 
and  forward  between  the  copyist  and  the 
copy,  her  pale,  kind  hice  beaming  with  the 
quiet  merriment  that  overspread  it,  Mrs. 
Blyth  laid  down  the  drawing,  and  begau 
talking  with  her  fingers  to  Madonna. 

"  So  you  will  not  even  let  me  tell  Valen- 
tine who  this  is  a  present  for?"  were  the 
first  words  which  she  signed. 

The  girl  was  sitting  with  her  back  half 
turned  on  the  drawing  ;  glancing  at  it 
quickly  from  time  to  time  with  a  strange 
shyness  and  indecision,  as  if  the  work  of 
iier  own  hands  had  undergone  some  trans- 
formation which  made  her  doubt  whether 
she  was  any  longer  privileged  to  look  at  it. 
She  shook  her  head  in  reply  to  the  question 
just  put  to  her,  then  moved  round  suddenly 
on  her  chair — her  fingers  playing  nervously 
with  the  fringes  of  the  coverlet  at  her  side. 

"  We  all  like  Zack,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Blyth,  enjoying  the  amusement  which  her 
womanly  instincts  extracted  from  Madon- 
na's confusion;  "but  you  must  like  him 
very  much,  love,  to  take  more  pains  with 
this  particular  drawing  than  with  any 
drawing  you  ever  did  before." 

This  time  Madonna  neither  looked  up 
nor  moved  an  inch  in  her  phair,  her  fingers 
working  more  and  more  nervously  amid 
the  fringe;  her  treacherous  cheeks,  neck, 
and  bosom,  answered  for  her. 

Mrs.  Blyth  touched  her  shoulder  gayly, 
and,  after  placing  the  drawing  again  under 
the  coverlet,  made  her  look  up,  while  sign- 
ing these  words : — 

"  I  shall  give  the  drawing  to  Zack  very 
soon  after  he  comes  in.  It  is  sure  to  make 
him  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  anu 
fonder  of  you  than  ever." 

Madonna's  eyes  followed  Mrs.  Blyth's 
fingers  eagerly  to  the  last  letter  they  formed  : 
then  rose  softly  to  her  face  with  the  same 
wistful  questioning  look  Avhich  they  had 
assumed  before  Valentine,  years  and  years 
ago,  when  he  first  interfered  to  protect  her 
in  the  travelling  circus.  There  was  such 
an  irresistible  tenderness  in  the  faint  smile 
that  wavered  about  her  lips  ;  such  a  sadness 
of  innocent  beauty  in  her  face,  now  grow- 
mg  a  shade  paler  than  it  was  wont  to  be, 
that  Mrs.  Blyth's  expression  became  serious 
the  instant  their  eyes  met.  She  drew  the 
girl  forward  and  kissed  her.  The  kiss  was 
returned  many  times,  with  a  passionate 
Avarmth  and  eagerness  remarkably  at  va- 
riance with  the  usual  gentleness  of  all  Ma- 
donna's actions.  What  had  changed  her 
thus  ?     Before  it  was  possible  to  inquire  o* 
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to  think,  plie  had  brokt-n  away  from  the 
kinii  arms  that  were  round  her,  and  was 
kneeling  wiih  lier  face  liidden  in  the  pil- 
lov/s  that  lay  over  the  head  of  the  couch. 

"  I  must  quiet  her  directly.  I  ou<jht  to 
make  lier  feci  (hat  iliis  is  wmriir,"  said  Mrs. 
BIyth  to  herself,  k)oking  startled  and  cfrieved 
as  she  withdrew  iier  hand  wet  wiih  tears, 
after  tryinsr  vainly  to  raise  the  girl's  face 
from  tiie  pillows.  "She  has  been  tliinkin*; 
too  much  lately — too  much  about  that  draw- 
ing— too  much,  I  am  afraid,  about  Zack." 

Just  at  that  moment  Mr.  BIyth  opened 
the  door.  Feeling  the  slight  shock,  as  he 
let  it  bang  to  after  entering,  INIadonna  m- 
gtantly  started  up  and  ran  to  the  fireplace. 
Valentine  did  not  noiipe  her  when  he  came 
in. 

He  bustled  about  the  neighborhood  of  the 
plaster-cast,  talking  incessantly,  arranging 
iiis  lumps  of  bread-crumb  by  the  drawing- 
.loards,  and  trinmiing  the  lamps  that  lit  the 
model.  Mrs.  BIyth  cast  many  an  anxious 
look  toward  the  fireplace.  After  the  lapse 
«f  a  few  minutes,  Madonna  turned  round 
nnd  came  back  to  the  couch.  The  traces 
of  tears  had  almost  entirely  departed  from 
her  face.  She  made  a  little  appealing  ges- 
ture that  asked  Mrs.  Blylh  to  be  silent  about 
what  had  happened  while  they  were  alone  ; 
kissed,  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  to  he  for- 
given, the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her  ; 
and  then  sat  down  quietly  again  in  her 
accustomed  place. 

"  Fifthly,  the  bread-crumb,"  said  Mr. 
BIyth,  proceeding,  undaunted  by  previous 
failures,  with  his  enumeration  of  all  the 
materials  he  had  collected  up-stairs. 

"Sixthly,  the  —  oh.  Lord!  it's  no  use 
going  on  now.     There's  Zack." 

As  he  spoke,  a  loud  voice  was  heard  cal- 
ling down  the  kitchen-stairs  from  the  hall — 
adjuring  the  cook  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
say  whether  muffins  had  reallv  been  ordered 
fur  tea.  Then  f  illowed  a  lunir  whispering, 
succeeded  by  a  burst  of  giggling  from  the 
hr.u-emaid,  who  presently  ascended  to 
Mrs.  Hlyib's  room  alone,  and  entered,  after 
a  lirirf  explosion  of  suppressed  lausrhter 
behind  the  do  T,  holding  out  at  arm's  lenffih 
a  pair  of  those  puffy  wash-leather  dump- 
lings, known  to  the  pugilistic  world  by  the 
name  of  boxing-gloves. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  addres- 
sing Valentine,  and  tillering  hysterically  at 
erery  third  word,  "Master  Zack's  down 
stairs  on  the  landing,  and  he  says  you're  to 
be  so  kind  as  put  on  these  ihiiiirs  (he's  put- 
ting another  i)air  on  hisself).  and  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  y^ur  company  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  painlin?-rooin." 

*  Come  en,  Blytli,"  cried  the  voice  from 
the  siairs.  '•  I  told  vou  I  should  bring  the 
gloves,  and  teach  you  to  box,  lajst  time  I 
was  here,  you  know.  Come  on  I  I  only 
want  to  open  your  chest  by  knocking  yon 


about  a  little  in  the  painting-room  Icfore  we 
begin  to  draw." 

The  servant  still  held  the  gloves  away 
from  her,  at  the  full  stretch  of  her  arm,  as 
if  she  feared  they  were  yet  alive  with  the 
pugilistic  energies  that  had  been  imparted 
to  them  by  their  last  wearer.  Mrs.  BIyth 
burst  out  laughing.  Valenline  followed  her 
example.  The  hou.«emaid  began  to  look 
bewildered,  and  begged  to  know  if  her 
master  wiuld  be  so  kind  as  to  take  "  the 
things"  away  from  her. 

"Did  you  say,  come  up-stairs?''  con- 
tinued the  voice  outside.  ",Mi  right.  1 
have  no  ubjection  if  Mrs.  BIyih  hasn't.' 
Here  Zi'ck  came  in  with  the  gloves  cm, 
"squaring"  on  the  most  approved  prize- 
fighter principles  as  he  advanced.  "  Pu 
'em  on.  BIyth  !  These  are  the  pills  for  that 
slu£jgish  (>Id  liver  of  yours  that  you're  al- 
ways complaining  of.  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing about  ?  Left  leg  forward — right  leg 
easily  bent — steady — and  keep  your  eye  on 
me  !  Don't  talk,  but  put  'em  on.  I'll  teach 
you  the  science  of  counter-hitting  at  the 
first  lesson.  Splendid  system  I  Owen 
Swift  invented  it,  and  killed — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !"  cried  Mr.  BIyth,  nt 
last  recovering  breath  enough  to  assert  his 
dignity  as  master  of  the  new  drawing-school. 
"  Take  off  those  thuigs  directly  !  What  lo 
you  mean,  sir,  bycommg  into  my  academy, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  peaceful  arts,  in  the 
altitude  of  a  prize-fighter?"' 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper,  old  fellow,"  re- 
joined Zack  ;  "  you  Avill  never  learn  to  u^e 
your  fists  prettily  if  you  do.  Here,  Patty, 
the  boxing  lesson's  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
Take  the  gloves  up-stairs  into  your  mas- 
ter's dressing-room,  and  pop  them  into  the 
drawer  where  his  clean  shirts  are,  because 
they  must  be  kept  nice  and  dry.  Shake 
hands,  Mrs.  BIyth,  though  I  am  such  a  bad 
boy  :  it  does  one  good,  ma'am,  to  see  you 
lauj^h  like  that,  you  look  so  much  the  better 
for  it.  And  how's  Madonna?  I'm  afraid 
she's  been  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  trviiig 
to  spoil  her  pretty  complexion.  Whv, 
whit's  the  matter  with  her?  Poor  litiie 
dailing,  her  hands  are  quite  cold  I'' 

'  Come  to  your  lesson,  sir,  directly, "  said 
Valentine,  assuming  his  most  despotic  voice, 
and  leadinij  the  disorderly  student,  by  the 
Collar,  to  his  appointed  place. 

"  IIullu  I"  cried  Zack,  looking  at  the  cast 
which  was  designed  to  impress  him  at  firs' 
siirht  with  the  m.ijesty  of  ancient  >culpiuri. 
"  Hullo  I  the  gentleman  in  plaster's  making 
a  face  :  I'm  afraid  he  isn't  quite  well,  f 
say,  BIyth,  I  don't  want  lo  draw  his  head. 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  got  a  crop  of  snakes  on 
it,  instead  of  a  crop  of  hair." 

"  Wil/  y  lu  hold  your  tongue  and  lake  up 
your  dra^ving- board  ?"  cried  Mr.  Blyt!;. 
"  Crop  vl'  snakes,  indeed  !  Why,  you  young 
barbarian,  you  de.-erve  to  be  expelled  from 
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my  academy  for  .alking  jn  ihat  way  of  the 
glofious  Larkocn.  Now  then  ;  where's 
Madonna  ?  Oh,  here.  No  !  stop  where 
you  are,  Zack.  I'll  show  her  the  place, 
and  give  her  her  drawing-boards.  Wait  a 
minute,  Lavvie  !  Let  me  prop  you  up 
comfortably  with  the  pillows  before  you  be- 
g'iu.  There  !  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
efl.v.t  of  light  and  shade,  my  dear,  than 
there  is  on  your  view  of  the  model.  Has 
ever\'b()dy  got  a  port-crayon  and  a  bit  of 
t)reaiVv',rumb  1  Yes,  everybody  has.  Order! 
order'  order!"'  shouted  Valentine,  suddenly 
forgetting  his  assumed  dignity  in  the  exal- 
lavion  ot  the  moment.  "  Mr.  Blyth's  draw- 
in^-acad-jmy  for  the  promotion  of  family 
ttj:  is  iiow  open,  and  all  ready  for  general 
l.spection      Hooray!" 

"Hooray!"  echoed  Zack,  "hooray  for 
family  art  !  I  say,  BIyth,  which  chalk  do 
1  begin  with? — the  white  or  the  black? 
The  black--eh  ?  And,  just  look  here,  what 
part  of  the  what's-his-name's  face  am  I  to 
s;art  with  ?  Ought  it  to  be  his  eyes,  or  his 
nose,  or  his  njonth,  or  the  top  of  his  head, 
«^r  the  bottom  of  his  chin — or  what  ?" 

"First  sketch  in  the  general  form  with  a 
light  flowing  stroke,  and  without  attention 
to  details,"  said  Mr.  Blyth,  illustrating 
these  directions  by  waving  his  hand  grace- 
fully about  his  own  face.  "Then  measure 
with  the  eye,  assisted,  occasionally,  by  the 
port-crayon,  the  proportion  of  the — in  short, 
of  the  parts.  Then  put  dots  on  the  paper  ; 
a  dot  where  his  eyebrow  comes ;  another 
dot  where  the  tip  of  his  nose  comes,  and  so 
forth.  Then — then,  I'll  tell  you  what,  strike 
it  all  in  boldly — it's  impossible  to  give  you 
better  advice  than  that — strike  it  in,  Zack  ; 
strike  it  in  boldly  !" 

"Here  goes  at  the  back  of  his  head  to 
begin  with,"  said  Zack,  taking  one  com- 
prehensive and  confident  look  at  the  Lao- 
coon,  and  drawing  a  huge  half  circle,  with 
a  preliminary  flourish  of  his  hand,  on  the 
paper.  "  Oh,  confound  it,  I've  broken  the 
chalk!" 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  retorted  Valentine. 
"Take  another  bit;  the  academy  grants 
supplementary  chalk  to  ignorant  students, 
who  dig  their  lines  on  the  paper,  instead  of 
drawing  them.  Now,  break  off  a  bit  of 
bread-crumb,  and  rub  out  what  you  have 
done.  '  Buy  a  penny  loaf,  and  rub  it  all 
out,'  as  Mr.  Fuseli  once  said  to  me  in  the 
schools  of  the  Pi.oyal  academy,  when  I 
showed  him  my  first  drawing,  and  was 
excessively  conceited  about  it." 

"I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth,  "when 
my  father  was  working  at  his  irreat  plate — 
which  was  a  dreadfully  difficult  one — from 
Mr.  Scamble's  picture  of  the  '  Fair  Gleaner 
Surprised,' that  he  used  often  to  say.  how 
much  harder  engraving  was  than  drawing, 
I'ecause  you  couldn't  rub  out  a  i'alse  line  on 
copper,  like  you  could  on   paper.     We  all 


thought  he  never  would  get  that  prin'  dene, 
he  used  to  groan  over  it  so  in  the  front 
drawing-room,  where  he  was  then  at  work. 
And  the  publishers  paid  him  infamously,  all 
in  bills  which  he  had  to  get  discounted, 
and  the  people  who  gave  him  the  money 
cheated  him.  My  mother  said  it  served 
him  right  for  being  always  so  imprudent 
which  I  thought  very  hard  on  him,  and  I 
took  his  part — so  harassed  too  as  he  was 
by  the  trades-people  at  that  time." 

"I  can  feel  for  him,  my  love,"  said  Val- 
entine, pointing  a  third  piece  of  chalk  for 
Zack.  "  The  trades-people  have  harassed 
me  ;  not  because  I  could  pay  them  certainly , 
but  because  I  could  not  add  up  their  bills. 
Never  owe  any  man  enough,  Zack,  to  give 
him  the  chance  of  punishing  you  for  being 
in  his  debt,  with  a  sum  to  do  in  simple  ad- 
dition. At  the  time  when  I  had  bills  (go 
on  with  drawing  ;  you  can  listen,  anddraAV 
too),  I  used,  of  course  to  think  it  necessary 
to  check  the  trades-people,  and  see  that 
their  total  was  right.  You  will  hardly  be- 
lieve me,  but  I  don't  remember  ever  making 
the  sum  what  the  shop  made  it,  on  more 
than  about  three  occasions.  And,  what  was 
worse,  if  I  tried  a  second  time.  I  fould  not 
even  get  it  to  agree  with  what  I  had  made 
it  myself  the  first  time.  The  green-grocer's 
pence  column,  I  recollect,  used  to  drive  me 
half  mad.  I  was  always  going  to  the  shops, 
and  insisting  that  they  were  wrong  ;  and 
always  turning  out  to  be  wrotg  myself.  1 
dare  say  I  was  sometimes  cheated  ;  for  I 
used  generally  to  make  the  sum  I  had  to 
pay  more  than  the  trades-people  made  it. 
Thank  Heaven,  I've  no  difficulties  of  that 
sort  to  grapple  with  now  !  Everything's 
paid  for  the  moment  it  comes  in.  If  the 
butcher  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  to  the  cook 
over  the  airey  railings,  the  cook  hands  him 
back  four  and  nine — or,  whatever  it  is — and 
takes  his  bill  and  receipt.  I  eat  my  dinners 
now,  with  the  blessed  conviction  that  they 
won't  all  disagree  with  me  in  an  arith- 
metical point  of  view  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
AVhat  are  you  stopping  and  scratching  your 
head  for  in  that  way  ?" 

"  It's  no  use,"  replied  Zack,  "  I  ve  triCfi 
it  a  dozen  times,  and  I  find  I  can't  diaw^  a 
nose." 

"Can't!"  cried  Mr.  Blyth,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  applying  the  word  'can't'  to 
any  process  of  art  in  my  presence  ?  There, 
that's  the  line  of  the  Larkoon's  nose.  Go 
over  it  yourself  with  this  fresh  piece  of 
chalk.  No ;  wait  a  minute.  Come  here 
first,  and  see  how  Madonna's  striking  in  the 
nose ;  the  front  view  of  it,  remember, 
which  is  the  most  difficult.  She  hasn't 
worked  as  fast  as  usual,  though.  Do  you 
find  your  view  of  the  model  a  little  too 
much  for  you,  my  love?"  continued  Valen- 
tine, transferring  the  last  -words  to  his 
fingers,  to  comnmnicale  them  to  Madonna. 
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Slie  sho  k  her  lieav  -n.  answer.  It  was 
not  the  difficuhy  o\  driiwinir  from  the  cast 
hefore  her,  bat  the  ditlie-uliy  of  drawin«f  at 
.ill,  which  was  retardin;^  her  proa^ress.  Her 
ihoUEfhls  Would  wander  to  tlie  copy  of  the 
V^eiius  Je  Medici  that  was  hidden  under 
Mrs.  Blytii's  coverlid  ;  would  vibrate  be- 
cvTeeti  trembling  eagerness  to  see  it  pre- 
sented without  longer  delay,  and  groundless 
appreliension  that  Zack  might,  after  all,  not 
remember  it,  or  not  care  to  have  it  when  it 
was  driven  to  him.  And  as  her  thoiiiihts 
wandered,  so  her  eyes  followed  them.  Now 
she  stole  an  anxious  inquiring  look  at  Mrs. 
Blyth,  to  see  if  her  hand  was  straying  to- 
ward the  hidden  drawing.  Now  slie  glanced 
shyly  at  Zack — only  by  moments  at  a  lime, 
jnd  only  when  he  was  hardest  at  work 
with  his  port-crayon — to  assure  herself  that 
he  was  always  in  the  same  ffood  humor, 
md  likely  to  receive  her  little  present  kind- 
ly, and  with  some  appearance  of  being 
pleased  to  see  what  pains  she  had  taken 
wiih  it.  In  this  way  her  attention  wandered 
incessantly  from  her  employment  ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  she  made  so  much  less  progress 
than  usual,  and  caused  Mr.  Blyth  to  suspect 
that  the  task  he  had  set  her  was  almost 
beyond  her  abilities. 

*'  Splendid  beginning,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Zack, 
h)oking  over  her  drawing.  "  I  defy  the 
whole  royal  academy  to  equal  it,"  con- 
tinued the  young  gentleman,  scrawlin*  this 
uncompromismg  expression  or  opinion  on 
the  blank  space  at  the  bottom  of  Madonna's 
drawing,  and  signing  his  name  with  a 
magnificent  flourish  at  the  end. 

His  arm  touched  her  shoulder  while  he 
wrote.  She  colored  a  little,  and  glanced  at 
him.  playfully  affecting  to  look  very  {)roud 
of  his  senlence  of  approval — then  hurriedly 
resumed  her  drawing  as  their  eyes  met. 
He  was  sent  back  to  his  place  by  Valentine 
before  he  could  write  anything  more.  She 
look  some  of  the  bread-crumb  near  her  to 
lub  out  what  he  had  written — hesitated  as 
her  hand  approached  the  lines — colored  more 
deeply  than  before,  and  went  on  with  her 
co|>y,  leaving  the  letters  beneath  it  to  re- 
imin  just  as  young  Thorpe  had  traced  them. 

•'  I  shall  never  he  able  to  draw  as  well 
as  she  does,'"  said  Zack,  looking  at  the  little 
he  had  done  with  a  groan  of  despair.  "The 
fact  is,  I  don't  ihink  drawinir  s  my  forie. 
It's  Color,  depend  upon  it.  Oiiiy  wait  till 
I  come  to  that ;  and  see  how  I'll  lay  on  the 
paint  I  Didn't  you  find  drawing  infernally 
ditHfult.  Blyth,  when  yon  first  began  ?" 

"I  hnd  it  didicult  still.  Master  Zack.  I 
find  everything  ditlicull :  drawing,  and 
color,  and  light,  and  shade,  and  tone,  and 
keeping,  and  perspective,  and  proportion," 
replied  Mr.  Blyih,  with  breaiJiless  volubil- 
ity. •' Art  wouldn't  be  ihe  glorious  thing 
it  IS,  if  it  wasn't  all  dilhculty  fron  begin- 
Dinf  to  end,  if  it  didu't  fonre  out  a'l  the  fine 


points  in  a  n^an's  character  as  soon  as  he 
lakes  to  it.  It  forced  out  the  only  two  fine 
jioints  in  mine,  Irom  the  very  first.  Pluck 
and  Patience  surrounding  a  paletie  and 
brushes  rampant,  have  been  the  motto  and 
Coat  of  arms  o(  V.  Blyth,  historical  painier, 
ever  since  the  tender  age  of  seventeen.  Ah. 
Lavvic,  I  had  some  hard  trials  before  I 
courted  you!  I'm  afraid  to  think  how 
many  years  it  took  me  to  get  a  picture  hung 
up  at  the  academy  exhibition.  As  for  sel- 
ling anything,  that  was,  of  course,  too  mad 
an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. I  remember,  however,  at  one  lime 
getting  so  desperate  and  aggravated  at  the 
awful  number  of  my  own  unsold  pictures 
which  surrounded  me  (and  which  were  all 
of  one  size,  being  economically  painted, 
year  after  year,  to  fit  the  same  frame),  that 
I  used  to  leave  my  painting-room  window 
wide  open  when  1  wenl  out  for  a  walk,  in 
the  hope  that  somebody  would  just  step  in 
from  the  lane  outside,  and  relieve  me  o/ 
my  own  works,  by  stealing  a  few  of  them. 
But  that  last  consolation  was  denied  me. 
The  academy  did  not  think  my  pictures 
worth  hanging  ;  the  patrons  of  art  did  not 
think  them  worth  buying;  and  the  thieves 
joined  in  the  general  conspiracy  to  neglect 
me,  and  didn't  even  think  thetu  worth  steal- 
ing." 

While  Mr.  Blyth  was  uiiering  these 
words,  and,  indeed,  on  previous  occasions, 
when  he  was  talking  most  volubly,  he  was 
unblushingly  engaged  in  compromising  that 
character  for  impartially  which,  as  master 
of  the  new  drawing  school,  it  should  have 
been  his  constant  study  to  maintain,  by  se- 
cretly helping  one  of  his  pupils  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Blyth's  hand 
was  weak,  and  her  practice  with  the  pencil 
had  been  sadly  neglected  of  late.  Without 
assistance,  her  drawing  would  only  have 
taken  a  middle  place  between  the  drawings 
of  Madonna  and  Zack.  But  Valentine  had 
determined  that  it  should  win  ihe  honors 
of  the  evening;  and,  whenever  his  wife 
made  a  mistake,  he  was  always  unscrupu- 
lously ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  correcting  it  for  her  unobserved.  If  hia 
sarcastic  friends,  who  were  alvvays  making 
jokes  about  his  simplicity,  could  only  have 
observed  his  method  of  proceeding  now, 
when  Mrs.  Blyth  got  into  a  iliHiculty  ;  if^ 
they  C(juld  only  have  seen  hnw  cunninglv 
he  waited  to  help  her  until  Madonna  antJ 
Zark  were  particularly  hard  at  work  ;  how 
stealthily  he  took  her  port-crayon  out  of 
her  band  ;  how  eloquently  he  began  to  talk 
about  art,  at  the  same  moment,  to  avoid  a 
suspicious  silence  which  might  induce  his 
younger  pupils  to  look  up  ;  how  quickl\ 
and  quietly  lie  executed  the  necessary  alter- 
ations, and  how  dramatically  he  made 
comic  fares  at  his  wife,  indicative  of  his 
desire  'hat  she  should  on  no  account  acknow 
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ledge  publicly  the  assistance  she  had  re- 
ceived— if  Ml  Elyth's  friends  cuuld  only 
have  seen  all  this,  what  a  Machiavelli  of 
conjugal  politics  he  must  suddenly  have 
a[)peared  to  any  critical  eyes  that  observed 
him  by  Mrs.  BIyth's  bedside. 

"Just  eight  o'clock,"  said  Valentine, 
Avalkingon  tiptoe  from  his  wife's  drawing 
to  the  fireplace,  and  pretending  to  be  quite 
absorbed  over  his  watch.  "  Put  down  your 
port-crayons  and  drawing-boards ;  I  pro- 
nounce the  sitting  of  this  academy  to  be 
suspended  till  afier  tea." 

"  Valentine,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Blyth,  smi- 
ling mysteriously,  as  she  slipped  her  hand 
under  the  couch,  "  I  can't  get  Madonna  to 
look  at  me,  and  I  want  her  here.  Will 
you  oblige  me  by  bringing  her  to  my  bed- 
side?" 

"  Certainly,  my  love,"  returned  Mr.  Blyth, 
obeying  the  request ;  "  you  have  a  double 
claim  on  my  services  to  night,  for  you  have 
shown  yourself  the  most  promising  of  my 
pupils.  I  felt  convinced,  Lavvie,  from  the 
first,  that  you  would  make  the  best  copy 
from  the  Larkoon,  and  you  have  quite  car- 
ried out  my  conviction,"  continued  Valen- 
tine, admiring  the  drawing  which  he  had 
just  been  touching  on,  with  a  bland  effronte- 
ry that  completely  upset  his  wife's  gravity. 
"  Come  here,  Zack,  and  see  what  Lavvie 
lias  done.  The  best  drawing  of  the  even- 
ing— just  what  I  thought  it  would  be — the 
best  drawing  of  the  evening!" 

Zack,  who  had  been  yawning  disconso- 
lately over  his  own  copy,  with  his  fists  stuck 
into  his  cheeks,  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
b-Slled  up  to  the  couch  directly.  As  he 
approached.  Madonna  tried  to  get  back  to 
her  former  position  at  the  fireplace,  but 
was  prevented  by  Mrs.  Blyth,  who  kept  tight 
hold  of  her  hand.  Just  then,  Zack  fixed 
his  eyes  on  her,  and  increased  her  con- 
fusion. 

"She  looks  prettier  than  ever,  to-night, 
don't  she,  Mrs.  Blyth?"  said  he,  sitting 
down  and  yawning  again.  "I  always  like 
her  oest  when  her  eyes  brighten  up  and  look 
twenty  different  ways  in  a  minute,  just  as 
they're  doing  now.  She  may  not  be  so 
like  Raphael's  pictures  at  such  times,  I 
dare  say"  (here  he  yawned  once  more) ; 
"but  for  my  part — what's  she  wanting  to 
get  away  for  ?  And  what  are  you  laughing 
about,  Mrs.  Blyth  ?  [  say,  Valentine,  there 
is  some  joke  going  on  here  between  the 
ladies!" 

"Do  you  remember  this,  Zack?"  asked 
Mrs.  Blyth,  tightening  her  hold  of  Madonna 
with  one  hand,  and  producing  the  framed 
drawing  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  with  the 
other.  "Madonna's  copy  from  my  bust  of 
the  Venus!"  cried  Valentine,  interposing 
with  his  usual  readiness,  and  skipping  for- 
wird  with  his  accustomed  alacrity. 

'Madonna's  copy  from  BIyth's  bust  of 


the  Venus,"  ecnoed  Zack,  coolly;  his  slip- 
pery memory  not  having  preserved  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  drawing  at  fir.:t 
sight  of  it. 

"  Dear  me,  how  nicely  it's  framed,  and 
how  beautifully  she  has  finished  it,"  pur- 
sued Valentine,  gently  patting  Madonna's 
shoulder,  in  token  of  his  high  approval  and 
admiration. 

"Very  nicely  framed,  and  beautifully 
finished,  as  you  say,  Blyth,''  glibly  repeated 
Zack,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  looking 
rather  perplexed  as  he  noticed  the  ex|)res- 
sion  with  which  Mrs.  Blyth  was  regarding 
him. 

"  But  who  got  it  framed  ?"  asked  Valen- 
tine.  "  She  would  never  have  any  of  her 
drawings  framed  before.  I  don't  under- 
stand what  it  all  means." 

"  No  more  do  I,"  said  Zack,  dropping 
back  into  his  chair  in  lazy  astonishment, 
"  Is  it  some  riddle,  Mrs.  Blyth  ?  Some- 
thing about  why  is  Madonna  like  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  eh  ?  If  it  is,  I  object  to  the 
riddle,  because  she's  a  deal  prettier  than 
any  plaster  face  that  ever  was  made.  Your 
face  beats  Venus's  hollow,"  continued  Zack, 
communicating  this  bluntly  sincere  com- 
pliment to  Madonna  by  the  signs  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 

She  smiled  as  she  watched  the  motion 
of  his  fingers — perhaps  at  his  mistakes,  for 
he  made  two  in  expressing  one  short  sen- 
tence of  five  words  ;  perhaps  at  the  com- 
pliment, homely  as  it  was. 

"  Oh,  you  men,  how  dreadfully  stupid 
you  are  sometimes  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blyth. 
"Why,  Valentine,  dear,  it's  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  guess  what  she  has 
had  the  drawing  framed  for.  Tc  make  it  a 
present  to  somebody,  of  course  '  A.nd,  who 
does  she  mean  to  give  it  to  ?" 

"Ah!  who  indeed?"  interrupted  Zack, 
sliding  down  cozily  in  his  chair,  resting 
his  head  on  the  back  rail,  and  spreading  h  s 
legs  out  before  him  at  full  stretch 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  throw  me  draw- 
ing at  your  head,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
you  !"  cried  Mrs.  Blyth,  losing  all  patience 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  drawing's  a 
present  tome.'"  exclaimed  Zack,  starting 
from  his  chair  with  one  huge  jump  of 
astonishment. 

"  You  deserve  to  have  your  ears  well 
boxed,  for  not  having  guessed  that  it  was, 
long  ago!"  retorted  Mrs.  Blyth.  "Have 
you  forgotten  how  you  praised  that  very 
drawing,  when  you  saAV  it  begun  in  the 
studio?     Didn't  you  tell  Madonna — " 

"Oh,  the  dear,  good,  generous,  jolly  little 
soul  !"  cried  Zack,  snatching  up  the  draw- 
ing from  the  couch,  as  the  truth  burst  U|)on 
him  at  last  in  a  flash  of  conviction.  "  Tel! 
her  on  your  finirers,  Mrs.  Blyth,  how  prouU 
lata  of  my  present:  I  can't  do  it  with 
mine,  because  I  cix. '    let  go  of  the  drawing 
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Here,  Ilok  here  ' — malce  her  look  here,  and 
see  how  I  like  it !"  And  Znck  huirrr^^cl  the 
copy  of  iho  Venus:  dc  Medici  to  ills  waist- 
coat by  way  of  showing  how  highly  he 
prized  it. 

At  this  outburst  of  sentimental  panto- 
mime. Madonna  raised  her  head,  and  gian- 
"ed  at  young  Thorj)e.  Her  face,  downcast, 
rtiixious,  and  averted  even  from  Mrs.  Blyth's 
eyes,  during  the  last  few  minutes  (as  if  she 
had  euessi'd  every  word  that  could  pain 
her,  out  of  all  that  had  been  said  in  her 
presence),  now  brightened  again  with  j)lea- 
sure  as  she  looked  up — with  innocent, 
childish  pleasure,  that  affected  no  reserve, 
dreaded  no  misconstruction,  foreboded  no 
disiippointment.  Her  eyes,  turning  quick- 
'y  from  Zack,  and  appealing  gnyly  to  Valen- 
tine, beamed  with  triumph  when  he  pointed 
to  the  drawinir.  and  smilingly  raised  his 
hands  in  astonishment,  as  a  sign  that  he 
Jiad  been  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  pres- 
en  aiion  of  her  drawing  to  his  new  ))upil. 
Mrs.  Blyih  felt  the  hand  which  she  still 
held  in  hers,  and  which  had  hitherto  trem- 
bled a  little  from  time  to  time,  groAV  steady 
and  warm  in  her  grasp,  and  droj)ped  it. 
There  was  no  fear  that  Madonna  would 
now  leave  the  side  of  the  couch  and  steal 
.iway  by  herself  to  the  fireplace. 

"(lO  on,  Mrs.  Blyth  ;    you  never  make 
mistakes  in  talking  on  your  fingers,  as  I  al- 
ways do  ;  go  on,  j)lease,  and   tell  her  how 
much  I  thank  her,"  continued  Zack,  hold- 
out the  drawing  at  arm's  length,  and  look- 
ing at  it  with  hi8  head  on  one  side,  by  way 
of  imitaiing  Valeniine's  manner  of  sludy- 
ing  his  own  pictures.     "Tell  her  I'll  take 
such  care  of  it  as  I  never  took  of  anything 
before  in  my  life.     Tell  her  I'll  hang  it  up 
in  my  bedroom,  where  I  can  see  it  every 
morning  as  soon  as  I  wake.    Have  you  told 
lier  that  ?  or,  stop  !  shall  I  write  it  on  her 
slate?     But  do  just  tell  her  first  ;  not  that 
ii's  much  use,  for  she  undersiands  what  I 
mean  (ilie  clever,  kind,  litle  darling!)  if  I 
only  look   at  her;  but  just   tell   her  first — 
halloo  I  here  comes  the  tea.    Oh,  by  George, 
what    a   glorious   lot    of  mufiins  !      Here, 
Patty,  give  us  the  toasiing-fork  :  I'm  soing 
to  begin.     I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  fire 
for   toasting    muffin*    before    in    my    life! 
Rum-dum-diddy-iddy-dmn-dee,  dum-diddv- 
iildy-duml"     And  Zack   fell   on    his   knees 
at  the  fireplace,  humniing  "  Kule  Britan- 
nia," and  toasting  his  first  muffin  in    tri- 
umph, utterly  f  irgetting,  in  the  new  excite- 
ment  of   the    moment,    that    he    had    left 
Madonna's  drawing  lying  neglected,  with 
Its   face   downward,  on    the  end   of  Mrs. 
Llvih's  couch. 

Valentine,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  su>pected  nothing,  burst  uut  laugh- 
ing at  this  new  specimen  of  Zack's  invete- 
rate flighiiness.  His  kind  instincts,  how- 
ever, guid«d  his  hand  at  the  same  moment 


'  to  the  drawing.  Tie  took  it  up  carefully, 
'  and  placed  it  on  a  low  bookcase  at  the  op- 
I)o>iie  side  of  the  room.  If  any  increase 
iiad  been  possible  in  his  wife's  affection  for 
him,  she  would  have  loved  him  belter  than 
ever  at  the  moment  when  he  performed 
that  one  liiile  action. 

As    her   husband  removed  the  drawing, 
Mrs.  Blyth  looked  at  Madonna.     The  poor 
eirl  stood  shrinking  close  to  the  couch,  with 
her  hands  clasped   tighily  together  in  front 
of  her,  and  with   no  trace  of  their  natural 
lovely  color  left  on  her  cheeks.     Her  eyes 
followed  Valentine  listlessly  to  the  book- 
case,   then    turned   toward    Zack,    not    re- 
proachfully nor  angrily,  not  even  tearfully  ; 
but  again  with  that  same  look  of  patient 
sadness,  of  gentle  resignation   to    sorrow, 
which    used   to   mark   their  expression  so 
tenderly  in  the  days  of  her  bondage  among 
the  mountebanks  of  the  travelling  circus. 
So  she  stood,  looking  toward  the  fireplace 
and  the  figure  kneeling  at  it,  bearing  her 
new  disappointment  just  as  she  had  borne 
many  a  former  m(jriification  that  had  tried 
her  sorely  while  she  was  yet  a  little  child. 
How   carefully    she    had    labored    at    that 
neglected    drawing   in   the  secresy  of   her 
own  room  !  Iiow  happy  she  had  been  in  an- 
ticipating the  moment  when  it  would  be 
given  to  young  Thorpe  ;  in  imagining  what 
he  would  say  on  receiving  it,  and  how  he 
would  communicate  his  thanks  to  her;  in 
wondering  what  he  would  do  with  it  when 
he  got  home;  where  l>e  Avould  hang  it,  and 
whether  he  would  often  look  at  his  pres- 
ent after  he  had  got  used  to  seeing  it  on  the 
wall !     Thoughts  such  as  these  had  made 
the  moment  of  presenting  that  drawing  the 
moment  of  a  great  event  in  )ier  life—  and 
there  it  was  now,  placed  on  one  side  bv 
other  hands  than  the  hands  into  which  it 
had  been  given  ;   laid  down  cafjlessly  at 
the  mere  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  tea- 
tray  ;  neglected  for  thechildisi\  pleasure  of 
kneel. ng  on  the  hearih-rug,  and  lo-asting  a 
muffin  at  a  clear  coal-fire  ! 

Mrs.  Blyth's  generous,  impulsive  nature, 
and  sensitively-tempered  affection  for  her 
adopted  child,  impelled  her  to  ^ake  instant 
and  not  very  merciful  notice  of  Zack's  un- 
liardonable  thoughtlessness.  Her  face  flush- 
ed, her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  as  she  turned 
<piickly  on  her  couch  toward  the  fire|)lace. 
But,  before  she  could  utter  a  wcjrd.  Madon- 
na's hand  was  on  her  lips,  and  Madonna's 
eyes  were  fixed  wiih  a  terrified,  imploring 
expression  on  her  face.  The  next  instant, 
the  girl's  trembling  fingers  rapidly  signed 
these  words : — 

"  Pray,  pray  don't  say  anything  !  I  wouid 
not  have  you  speak  to  him  just  now  for  the 
world  !" 

Mrs.  Blyih  hesitated,  and  looked  toward 
her  hu>band  :  but  he  was  away  at  theoiher 
end  of  the  room,  amusing  himself  profes- 
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Bi'oiially  b}'  casting  (he  drapery  of  the  win- 
dow-curiaiiis  hiiher  and  thither  into  all 
sorts  of  picturesque  folds.  She  looked  next 
at  Zack.  Just  at  that  moment  ho  was 
turning  liis  muffin  and  singing  louder  than 
ever.  The  temptation  to  startle  him  out  of 
liis  provolcing  gayety  by  a  good,  sliarp  re- 
proof was  almost  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ; 
but  Mrs.  Elyth  forced  herself  to  resist  it, 
nevertheless,  for  Madonna's  sake.  She  did 
not,  however,  communicate  with  the  girl, 
either  by  signs  or  writing,  until  she  had 
seiiled  herself  again  in  her  former  position  ; 
then  her  hngers  expressed  these  sentences 
of  reply  : — 

''  If  you  promise  not  to  let  his  thought- 

essnts.'5  distress  you,  my  love,  I  promise 

not  to  speak  to  him  about  it.    Do  you  agree 

to   that  bargain?     If  you  do,  give   me   a 

kiss." 

Madonna  only  paused  to  repress  a  sigh 
that  was  just  stealing  from  her,  before  she 
gave  the  required  pledge.  Her  cheeks  did 
not  recover  their  color,  nor  her  lips  the 
smile  that  had  been  playing  on  them  earlier 
in  the  evening ;  but  she  arranged  Mrs. 
Blyth's  pillow  even  more  carefully  than 
usual,  before  she  left  the  couch,  and  went 
away  to  perform  as  neatly  and  prettily  as 
ever  her  own  little  household  duty  of  ma- 
king the  tea. 

Zack,  entirely  unconscious  of  having 
given  pain  to  one  lady,  and  cause  of  anger 
to  another,  had  got  on  to  his  second  muffin, 
and  had  changed  his  accompanying  song 
from  "Rule  Britannia"  to  the  "Lass  o' 
Gowrie  ;"  Mrs.  Blyth  was  considering  how 
she  could  make  him  see  the  necessity  of 
atoning  for  his  carelessness  later  in  the 
evening,  without  departing  from  the  prom- 
ise she  had  just  given  ;  Madonna,  with  a 
hand  less  steady  than  usual,  and  Avilh  her 
attention  nervously  concentrated  entirely 
on  the  tray  before  her,  was  pouring  out  ihe 
tea ;  Valentine,  having  left  the  window- 
curtains  and  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
was  wondering  why  she  was  so  pale,  and 
waiting  anxiously  until  she  looked  up  to 
ask  if  the  room  was  loo  hot  for  her :  when 
the  hollow,  ringing  sound  of  riijtidly-run- 
ning  wheels,  penetrated  into  the  rcjoni  from 
the  frosty  road  outside;  advant  ng  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing,  as  it 
seemed,  exactly  opposite  Mr.  Blyth's  own 
door. 

"  Dear  me  !  surely  that's  at  our  gate," 
exclaimed  Valentine  ;  "  who  can  be  com- 
ing to  see  'as  so  late  on  such  a  cold  night  as 
this?     And  in  a  carriage,  too  !" 

"  It's  a  cab  by  the  rattlingf  of  the  wheels, 
and  it  brings  us  the  '  Lass  o'  Gowrie,'  "  sang 
Zack,  ingeniously  combining  the  original 
text  of  his  song,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
possible  visiter,  in  his  concluding  \\''ords. 

"  Do  leave  off  singing  nonsense  out  of 
tune,    and    let   us    listen    when    the   door 


opens,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth,  glad  to  seize  iha 
sliglitesi  oiipovlunity  uf  administering  the 
smallest  reproof  to  Zack. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  Mr.  Gimble  come 
to  deal  at  last  for  that  picture  of  mine  that 
he  has  talked  of  buying  so  long,"  exclaimed 
Valentine. 

"Suppose  it  should  be  my  governor'" 
cried  Zack,  suddenly  turning  round  on  his 
knees  with  a  very  blank  face.  "  Or  that 
infernal  old  Yollop,  with  his  gooseberry 
eyes  and  his  hands  full  of  tracts.  They're 
both  of  them  quite  equal  to  coming  after 
me  and  spoiling  my  pleasure  here,  just  as 
they've  spoilt  it  everywhere  else." 

"'Hush'"  said 'Mrs.  Blyth.  "The  v's- 
iter  has  come  in,  whoever  it  is.  It  can't 
be  Mr.  Gimble,  Valentine;  he  always  runH 
up  two  stairs  at  a  time." 

"And  this  is  one  of  the  heavy-weights. 
Not  an  ounce  less  than  sixteen  stone,  I 
should  say  by  the  step,"  remarked  Zack, 
letting  his  muffin  burn  while  he  listened. 

"  It  can't  be  that  tiresome  old  Lady 
Brambledown  come  to  worry  you  again 
about  altering  her  picture,"  said  Mrs. 
Blyth. 

"Stop!  surely  it  isn't — "  began  Valen- 
tine. But  before  he  could  say  another 
word  the  door  opened  ;  and,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  everybody  but  the  poor  girl 
whose  ear  no  voice  could  reach,  the  ser- 
vant announced 

"  Mks.  Peckover." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


AN   OLD   FRIEND. 


Time  had  lavishly  added  to  Mrs.  Peck- 
over's  size,  but  had  generously  taken  little 
or  nothing  from  her  in  exchange.  Her 
hair  had  certainiy  turned  gray  since  the 
period  when  Valentine  first  met  her  at  the 
circus  ;  but  the  good-humored  face  beneath 
was  just  as  lively  and  heartv  lo  look  at 
now  as  ever  it  had  been  in  former  days 
Her  cheeks  had  ruddily  expanded  ;  her  chin 
had  passed  from  the  double  to  the  triple 
stage  of  jovial  development;  any  faint 
traces  of  a  waist  which  she  might  formerly 
have  possessed  were  utterly  obliterated, 
but  it  was  pleasantly  evident,  to  judge  only 
from  the  manner  of  her  bustling  entry  into 
Mrs.  Blyth's  room,  that  her  active  dispo- 
sition had  lost  nothing  of  its  early  energy, 
and  could  still  gayly  defy  all  corporeal  ob- 
structions to  the  very  last. 

Puffing  out  abundant  fragments  of  cordial 
words;  nodding  and  smiling  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blyth,  and  Zack.  till  iier  vast  countr\- 
bonnet  trembled  aguishly  on  her  head,  the 
good  woman  advanced,  ;?haking  every  move- 
able object  in  the  room,  straight  to  ihe  tea- 
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taltle,  and  onfiililid  ^T:id  )nna  in  Iior  cnpa- 
cioiis  arms.  Tlu'  cfiiT^  liixlit  limiie  seemed 
to  di&appear  iii  a  smolliei  ing  circumam'.iieiit 
iii'iss  uf"  bonnet-nljaiids  and  uniniellitjiblc 
draper\',  as  iMr.-^.  Peekuver  saluted  lier  wiih 
a  rauliuij  fire  dl' kisses,  ilie  report  ul' which 
was  atidiliie  abiive  the  Vdlulile  talicinir  of 
Mr.  Blyih  and  ihe  boisterous  laugliter  of 
Z.ick. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  how  I  came  here 
direrily,  sir:  only  1  ci  uldii't  help  saying 
iiow  d'ye-du  in  the  old  way  to  little  Mary 
to  begin  with,"  said  Mrs.  Peckuver  apolo- 
gelicaliy.  It  had  been  found  impossihio  to 
prevail  on  her  to  change  the  familiar  name 
of  "liiile  iMary,"  which  *he  had  jironounced 
so  often  and  so  fondly  in  past  years,  for  the 
tanje  which  had  superseded  it  in  Valentine's 
house,  'ilie  truth  Avas,  that  this  worthy 
creature  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
Iiaphael  ;  and,  considering  "  Madonna"  to 
he  an  outlandish  foreign  word  intimately 
connected  with  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  firmly  believed  that  no  respect- 
able Englishwoman  of  mature  age  ought  to 
compromise  her  character  by  attempting  to 
pronounce  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  sir — Fll  tell  you  directly 
why  1  have  come  to  London,"  repealed 
Mrs.  Peckover,  backing  majestically  from 
the  tea-ial)le,  and  rolling  round  easily  on 
her  own  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  couch, 
to  ask  fur  ihe  fullest  particulars  of  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Blyih's  health. 

"Much  better,  my  good  friend — much 
better,"  was  the  cheerful  answer  ;  "  but 
now  do  tell  us  (we  are  so  glad  to  see  you  !) 
how  vou  came  to  surprise  us  all  in  this 
way  ?" 

**  Well,  ma'am,"  began  Mrs.  Peckover, 
"  it's  a'miisi  as  great  a  surprise  to  me  to  be 
in  London,  as  it  is — be  quiet,  Young  Good- 
i'or-Nothing :  I  won't  even  shake  hands 
with  you  if  you  don't  behave  yourselfl" 
The  last  Words  she  addressed  Kj  Zack,  whose 
favorite  joke  it  had  always  been,  from  the 
day  of  I  heir  first  acquaintance  at  Valentine's 
house,  to  [iretend  to  be  violently  in  love 
with  her.  He  was  now  siandins  with  his 
arms  wide  open,  the  toastin::-fork  in  one 
iiand  and  the  muOin  he  had  burnt  in  the 
otiior,  trying  to  look  languishing,  and 
entreating  Mrs.  Peckover  to  give  him  a 
kiss. 

*•  When  you  know  how  to  toast  a  muffin 
properly,  p'raps  I  may  give  you  one,"  said 
she,  cliuckliiig  as  triumi)liantly  over  her 
own  small  retort  as  if  she  had  been  a  pro- 
fessed wit.  "Do,  Mr.  Blyih,  sir,  please  to 
keep  him  quiet,  or  I  shan't  be  able  to  get 
on  wi  li  a  single  word  of  what  I've  got  lo 
say.   Well,  yuu  see.  ma'am,  lJoctor.Ioyce — " 

"How  is  he?"  interrupted  Valentine, 
nanding  .Mrs.  Peckover  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  He's  the  best  <ren  1 1  email  in  the  world, 
sir,  but  he  will  have  his  glass  of  port  after 


dinner:  and  the  end  of  it  is,   le's  laid  up 
again  wiih  the  gout." 

"  And  Mrs.  Joyce?" 

"  Laid  up  too,  sir — it's  a  dreadful  S'ick 
house  at  the  rectory — laid  up  with  the  in- 
lerle.izer." 

"  Have  any  of  the  children  caught  thf 
influenza  loo  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Blyih.  "  I  hope 
not." 

"  No,  ma'am,  they're  all  nicely,  except 
the  youngest  :  and  it's  on  account  of  her — 
don't  you  remember  her,  sir,  growing  so 
fast,  when  you  was  last  at  the  rectory  ? — 
tl'.at  I'm  up  in  London." 

"  Is  the  child  ill  ?"  asked  Valentine 
anxiously.  "  She's  such  a  picturesque 
little  creature,  Lavvie !  I  long  to  paint 
her." 

"  I'm  afraid,  sir,  she's  not  fit  to  be  put 
into  a  picler  now,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover. 
"  Mrs.  Joyce  is  in  sad  trouble  about  her 
because  of  one  of  her  shoulders  which  has 
growed  out  somehow.  The  doctor  at  Rub- 
bk'ford  doii't  doubt  but  what  it  may  be  got 
right  again;  but  he  said  she  ought  to  be 
shown  to  some  great  London  doctor  as  soon 
as  possible.  So,  neither  her  papa  nor  hei 
mamma  being  able  to  take  her  up  to  Ikt 
aunt's  house,  they  trusted  her  to  me.  As 
you  know,  sir,  ever  since  Doctor  Joyce  got 
my  husband  that  situation  at  Rnbbleford, 
I've  been  about  the  rectory,  helping  with 
the  child.en  and  the  housekeeping  and  all 
that:  and  Miss  Lucy  being  used  to  me,  we 
come  along  together  in  tlie  railroad  quite 
|)leasant  and  comlbrlable.  I  was  glad 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  chance  of 
getting  here,  after  not  having  seen  little 
Mary  for  so  long.  So  I  just  left  Miss  Lucy 
at  her  aunt's,  where  they  were  very  kind, 
and  wanted  me  to  stop  all  night.  But  I 
lold  them  that,  thanks  to  your  goodness,  I 
always  had  a  bed  here  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  took  the  cab  on,  after  seeing  tlu 
little  girl  safe  and  comfortable  up-stairs. 
Thai's  ibe  whole  story  about  how  I  come 
to  surprise  you  in  this  way,  ma'am — and 
now  I'll  finish  my  tea." 

Havincr  got  to  the  bottom  of  her  cup,  and 
to  the  end  of  a  muflin  amorously  presented 
to  her  by  the  incorrifjible  Zack,  as  a  token 
of  his  unalterable  affection,  Mrs.  Peckover 
had  leisure  to  turn  again  to  Madonna;  who, 
having  relieved  her  of  her  bonnel  and 
shawl,  was  now  sitting  close  ai  her  side. 
"  1  didn't  lliink  she  was  looking  quite  so 
well  as  usual,  when  I  first  come  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Peckover,  palling  the  girl's  cheek  Avith 
her  chubby  fingers:  "  but  she  seems  to  have 
britrhiened  up  a<rain  now."  (This  was 
true:  the  .sad  stillness  had  left  Madonna's 
face  at  sight  of  ihe  friend  and  mother  of 
her  early  days. )  "  Perhaps  she's  been 
slicking  a  liiile  too  close  to  her  drawing 
latelv— " 

"  By-the-bv,  talking  of  drawings,  what's 
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become  of  tny  drawing  ?"  cried  Zack,  siul- 
deiily  recalled  for  ihe  first  time  to  the  re- 
iiiembrance  of  Madonna's  gift. 

"  Dear  me  !"  pursued  Mrs.  Peckover, 
looking  toward  the  three  drawing-boards, 
which  had  been  placed  togctiier  round  the 
[)edestal  of  tlie  cast;  "are  all  those  litile 
Mary's  doings?  She's  cleverer  at  it  I  sup- 
pose', by  this  time,  than  ever.  Ah,  Lord  ! 
what  an  old  woman  I  feel,  when  I  think 
of  the  many  years  ago — " 

"  Come  and  look  at  what  she  has  done 
to-night,"  interrupted  Valeniine,  taking 
Mrs.  Peckover  by  the  arm,  and  pressing  it 
very  significantly  as  he  glanced  at  the  part 
of  the  table  where  young  Thorpe  was  sitting. 

"My  drawing — where's  my  drawing?" 
rtpeated  Zack.  "Who  put  it  away  when 
tea  came  in  ?  Oh  !  there  it  is,  all  safe  on 
the  bookcase." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  having  suc- 
reeded  at  last  in  remembering  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  Madonna's 
present,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth  sarcastically. 

Zack  looked  up  bewildered  from  his  tea, 
and  asked  directly  what  those  words  meant. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth  in 
the  same  tone,  "  they're  not  worth  explain- 
mg.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young  gentle- 
man who  thought  more  of  a  plate  of  muffins 
than  of  a  lady's  gift  ?  I  dare  say  not !  I 
never  did.  It's  too  ridiculously  improbable 
to  be  true,  isn't  it?  There!  don't  speak  to 
me;  I've  got  a  book  here  that  I  want  to 
finish.  No,  it's  no  use  ;  I  shan't  say 
another  word." 

"What  have  I  done  that's  wrong?" 
asked  Zack,  looking  piteously  perplexed  as 
he  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  committed 
some  unpardonable  mistake  earlier  in  the 
evening.  "  T  know  I  burnt  a  muffin  ;  but 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  Madonna's 
present  to  me?"  (Mrs.  Blyth  shook  her 
head  ;  and,  opening  her  book,  became  quite 
absorbed  over  it  in  a  moment.)  "  Didn't  I 
th-mk  her  properly  for  it?  I'm  sure  I 
meant  to.  I  should"  be  a  beast  and  a  fool  if 
I  wasn't  grateful  and  proud  at  what  she's 
done  for  me."  (Here  he  stopped  ;  but  Mrs. 
Blyth  look  no  notice  of  him.)  "  I  suppose 
I've  got  myself  into  some  scrape?  Make 
as  much  fun  as  you  like  about  it  ;  but  tell 
me  what  it  is.  You  won't?  Then  I'll 
find  out  all  about  it  from  Madonna.  She 
knows,  of  course;  and  she'll  tell  me.  Look 
here,  Mrs.  Blyth  ;  Vm  not  going  to  get  up 
till  she's  told  me  everything."  And  Zack, 
with  a  comic  gesture  of  entreaty,  dropped 
on  his  knees  by  Madonna's  chair  ;  prevent- 
ing her  from  leaving  it,  which  she  tried  to 
Jo,  by  taking  immediate  possession  of  the 
slate  that  hung  at  her  side. 

While  young  Thorpe  was  scribbling 
questions,  protestations,  and  extravagances 
of  every  kind,  in  rapid  successi  jii,  on  the 
elate;  and  while  Madonna— hei  face  half- 


smiling,  half-tearful,  as  she  fel  that  he  was 
looking  uj)  at  it — was  readii  g  what  he 
wrote,  trying  hard,  at  first,  not  to  believe 
in  him  too  easily  when  he  scribbled  an 
explanation,  and  not  to  look  down  on  him 
too  leniently  when  he  ibllowed  it  up  by  an 
entreaty  ;  and  ending  at  last,  in  defiance  oJ 
Mrs.  Blyth's  private  signs  to  the  contrary 
in  forgiving  his  carelessness,  and  letting 
him  take  her  hand  again  as  usual,  in  token 
tliat  she  was  sincere — while  this  little  scene 
of  ihe  home  drama  was  proceeding  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  a  scene  of  another  kind — 
a  dialogue  in  mysterious  whispers — was  in 
full  progress  between  Mr.  Blyth  and  his 
visiter  from  the  country,  at  the  other. 

Time  had  in  no  respect  lessened  Valen- 
tine's morbid  anxiety  about  the  strict  con- 
cealment of  every  circumstance  attending 
Mrs.  Peckover's  first  connection  Avith  Ma- 
donna, and  Madonna's  mother.  The  years 
that  had  now  passed  and  left  him  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  his  adopted  child,  had 
not  diminished  that  excess  of  caution  in 
keeping  secret  all  the  little  that  was  known 
of  her  early  history,  which  had  even  im- 
pelled him  to  pledge  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Joyce 
never  to  mention  in  ])ublic  any  particulars 
of  the  narrative  related  at  the  rectory.  Still 
he  had  not  got  over  his  first  dread  that  she 
might  one  day  be  traced,  claimed,  and  taken 
away  from  him,  if  that  narrative,  meagre 
as  it  was,  should  ever  be  trusted  to  oti.er 
ears  than  those  which  had  originally  listened 
to  it.  Still  he  kept  the  hair  bracelet  and 
the  handkerchief  that  had  belonged  to  her 
mother  carefully  locked  up  out  of  sight  in 
his  bureau  ;  and  still  he  doubted  Mrs.  Peck- 
over's  discretion  in  the  government  of  her 
tongue,  as  he  had  doubted  it  in  the  bygone 
days  Avhen  the  little  girl  was  first  estab- 
lished in  his  own  home. 

After  making  a  pretence  of  showing  her 
the  drawings  begun  that  evening,  Mr.  Blyth 
artfully  contrived  to  lead  Mrs.  Peckover 
past  them  into  a  recess  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  room. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  speaking  in  an  unneces- 
sarily soft  whisper,  consideri.'ig  the  distance 
which  noAV  separated  him  from  Zack  ;  and 
which  would  have  prevented  any  words  he 
might  say  in  a  low  tone  from  being  over- 
heard, even  by  a  person  who  was  expressly 
listening  to  eatch  them.  "  Well,  I  sujijiose 
you're  quite  sure  of  not  having  let  oul  any- 
thing by  chance,  since  we  last  met — in  the 
way  of  gossip  with  neighbors,  you  know  — 
about  hoAV  you  first  met  with  our  darling 
girl  ?  or  about  her  poor  mother  ?  or — " 

"What,  y^ou're  at  it  again,  sir?"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Peckover  loftily,  but  dro])ping 
her  voice  in  imitation  of  J\Ii.  Blyth — "a 
clever  man,  too,  like  you  !  Dear,  dear  mc! 
how  often  must  I  keep  on  telling  you  that 
I'm  old  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  my 
tongue  ?     How  much  longer  are  yoii  going 
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*Q  worrit  y  )iir?e1i  aJiout  hiding  wliat  no- 
iwdy's  seeking  ar  cr  ?" 

"  My  good  8oul,  you  know  I  always  be- 
lieve you  can  hold  your  tongue,''  relumed 
Valeniiiie,  coaxingly  ;  "  l)Ul,  only  just  now, 
jrou  were  going  to  talk  be<ure  young  Tiiurpe 
there,  about  old  limes,  and  what  you  re- 
member of  our  dear  child  years  ago,  if  I 
liadn'i  interruiHed  you." 

"  I  wasn't  g'>ing  lo  talk  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  sir  ;  and  I'm  surprised  you  could  sus- 
pect  tne  of  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Peckover 
'uickly  and  positively. 

"  It  was  my  mistake  then,  and  I  heffyour 
pardon."  He  slopped  here,  to  look  at  Zack ; 
then,  seeing  that  young  Thorpe  was  loo 
nmch  occupied  with  Madonna  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  anythin<T  else,  added:  "And  your 
hu'^hand  ?  and  Doctor,  and  Mrs.  Joyce  ? 
none  of  them  ever  say  a  word  about  it 
before  other  people,  of  course?" 

"Hadn't  you  better  write  and  ask  them, 
»ir  V'  retorted  Mrs.  Peckover,  sarcastically. 
♦'It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
depending  on  a  gossiping  old  woman  like 
me,  that  can't  keep  a  secret." 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  Valentine,  taking 
her  hand.  "  You're  not  going  to  beoil'end- 
ed  with  me,  I  know  !  We  always  have 
our  little  tiff  about  this  when  we  meet, 
don't  we  ?  But  we  never  take  offence — 
oh,  no,  never !  We  are  too  old  friends  for 
tnat." 

Mrs.  Peckover  smiled  perfect  acquiescence 

n  this  sentiment,  and  moved  to  return   to 

ihe  other  end  of  the  room.      Mr.   Blyth, 

Dowever,  detained  her  for  a  few  moments  ; 

and  seriously,  almost  sadly,  continued  : — 

"Whenever  I  see  you,  my  good  friend, 
I  fancy  I  hear  all  that  melanciioly  story 
over  again  about  our  darling  child,  and  that 
poor  lost  forsaken  mother  of  hers,  whose 
name  even  we  don't  know.  I  feel,  loo, 
when  you  come  and  see  us,  almost  more 
than  at  other  times,  how  inexpressibly  pre- 
cious the  daughter  whom  you  have  given 
tous  is  toLavvie  and  me;  and  IlhinkAviih 
more  dread  than  I  well  know  how  to  de- 
scribe, of  the  horrible  chance,  if  anything 
was  incautiously  said,  and  carried  from 
mouth  to  mouih  (as  it  certainly  would  be) 
about  where  you  met  with  her  mother,  for 
instance,  or  what  lime  of  the  year  it  was, 
and  so  forth — that  it  might  lead,  nobody 
knows  .low,  to  some  claim  being  laid  lo 
jier,  by  somebody  who  might  be  able  to 
;)rove  the  riijht  to  make  it." 

"  Lord,  sir!  after  all  these  years,  what 
earthly  need  have  vou  to  be  anxious  about 
Fuch  things  as  that  t" 

"  I'm  never  anxious  long,  Mrs.  Peckover, 
My  good  spirits  always  get  the  better  of 
every  anxiety,  great  and  small.  But,  while 
I  don't  know  that  relations  of  hers — per- 
haps her  vile  father  himself — may  not  be 
ctill  alive,  and  seeking  foi  her." 


"Bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Blyih,  none  of 
her  relations  are  alive  :  or,  if  they  are,  ncjne 
of  them  care  about  her,  poor  lamb,  I'll 
answer  fjr  it." 

"  I  hope  in  God  you  are  right,"  said  Val 
entine,  earnestly.  "  Bui  let  us  think  no 
more  aK)Ut  it  now,"  he  added,  resuming  his 
usual  maimer.  "  I  have  asked  my  regular 
questions,  that  I  can't  help  asking  whenever 
I  see  you;  and  you  have  forsjiven  me,  as 
usual,  for  putting  them ;  and  now  I  am 
quite  satisfied.  Take  my  arm,  Mrs.  Peck- 
over: 1  mean  to  give  ihe  students  of  my 
new  drawmg  academy  a  holyday  for  the 
rest  of  tne  night,  in  honor  of  your  arrival. 
What  do  you  say  to  devoting  the  evening 
in  the  old  way  to  a  game  of  cards  ?" 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  I  should  like 
myself,  as  long  as  it's  only  sixpence  a  game, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover  gayiy.  "I  say, 
young  gentleman,"  she  continued,  addres- 
sinc:  Zack  after  Mr.  Blyth  had  left  her  to 
look  for  the  cards,  "  what  nonsense  are  you 
writing  on  our  darling's  slate  that  puts  her 
all  in  a  fluiter,  and  makes  her  blush  up  to 
the  eyes,  when  she's  only  lookinir  at  her 
poor  old  Peck  i  Bless  her  heart  !  she's  just 
as  easily  amused  now  as  when  she  was  a 
child.  Give  us  another  kiss,  my  own  little 
love.  You  understand  what  I  mean,  don't 
you,  thouuh  you  can't  hear  me  ?  Ah,  dear, 
dear!  when  she  stands  and  looks  at  me  with 
hereves  like  that,  she's  the  livingimage  of— " 

"  Cribhage,"  cried  Mr.  Blyth,  knocking 
a  triangular  board  for  three  players  on  the 
table,  and  regarding  Mrs.  Peckover  with 
the  most  reproachful  and  rebuking  expres- 
sion that  his  features  could  assume. 

She  felt  that  the  look  had  been  deserved, 
and  approached  the  card-table  rather  con- 
fusedly, without  uttering  another  word. 
But  for  Valentine's  second  interruption  she 
would  have  declared  before  young  Thorpe 
that  Madonna  was  the  living  image  of  her 
mother. 

Fortunately,  Zack  came  to  her  relief 
during  the  awkward  moment  of  silence  that 
now  ensued.  He  had  gone  away  lo  the 
bookcase  while  she  was  speaking,  to  ge; 
his  present  and  show  it  to  her,  and  was 
now  carrying  on  his  favorite  joke  while  she 
looked  at  the  drawing — entreating  her  not 
to  be  jealous  of  Madonna,  trying  to  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  declaring  that  "  Mrs. 
Peckover"  was  the  name  of  the  only  girl 
he  had  ever  truly  loved,  and  assailins  her 
with  so  nmch  boisterous  nonsense  of  the 
same  sort  that  she  recovered  her  good  spir- 
its, and  the  use  of  her  tongue  in  self-defence 
immediately. 

"  Madonna's   going    to    play,    as   usual 
Will  you  make  a  third,  Lavvie  ?"  inquired 
Valentine,  shuffling  the  cards.      "It's  no 
use  asking  Zack  ;  he  can't  even  count  yet.' 

"No,  thank  you,  dear.  I  shall  have 
quite  eaough  to  do  in  going  on  with  my 
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book,  and  tryinfj  to  keep  Master  Madcap  in 
order  while  you  play,"  replied  Mrs.  BIylli. 

The  game  began,  it  was  a  regular  custom, 
whenever  Mrs.  Peckover  came  to  Mr. 
Blyth's  house,  that  cribbage  should  be 
played,  and  that  Madonna  should  take  a 
share  in  it.  This  was  done,  on  her  part, 
j)rincipa)ly  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
(he  old  times  when  she  lived  under  the  care 
of  the  clown's  wife,  and  when  she  had 
learnt  cribbage  from  Mr.  Peckover  to  amuse 
her,  while  the  frightful  accident  which 
had  befallen  her  in  the  circus  was  still  a 
recent  event.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
l)aj)py  peculiarity  of  her  disposition  that  the 
days  of  suffering  and  affliction,  and  the 
after-period  of  hard  tasks  in  public,  with 
which  cards  were  connected  in  her  case, 
never  seemed  to  recur  to  her  remembrance 
painfully  when  she  saw  them  in  later  life. 
The  pleasanter  associations  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  reminded  her  of  homely 
kindness  that  had  soothed  her  in  pain,  and 
self-denying  affection  that  had  consoled  her 
in  sorrow,  were  the  associations  instinct- 
ively dwelt  on  by  her  heart  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Valentine's  utmost  watchful- 
ness never  detected  a  sad  look  on  her  face 
when  Mrs.  Peckover  was  in  town,  and  when 
they  were  playing  the  same  game  at  cards 
that  had  been  first  taught  her  after  the  calam- 
ity which  had  shattered  one  of  her  senses, 
and  fatally  suspended  the  exercise  of  another. 

To  Mrs.  Blyth's  great  astonishment,  Zack, 
for  full  ten  minutes,  required  no  keeping  in 
order  whatever  while  the  rest  were  playing 
at  cards.  It  was  the  most  incredible  of 
human  phenomena,  but  there  he  certainly 
was,  standing  quietly  by  the  fireplace  with 
his  present  in  his  hand,  actually  thinking! 
Mrs.  Blyth's  amazement  at  this  unexampled 
change  in  his  manner  so  completely  over- 
came her,  that  she  fairly  laid  down  her 
book  to  look  at  him.  He  noticed  the  action, 
and  approached  the  couch  directly. 

"  That's  right,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  read  any 
more.  I  want  to  have  a  regular  good 
serious  consultation  with  you." 

First  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Peckover,  then  a 
serious  consultation  with  Zack.  This  is  a 
night  of  wonders  ! — thought  Mrs.  Blyth. 

•'  I've  made  it  all  right  with  Madonna," 
Zack  continued.  "She  don't  think  a  bit 
the  worse  of  me  because  I. went  on  like  a 
fool  about  the  muffins  at  teatime.  But 
tl^at's  not  what  I  want  to  talk  about  now  : 
it's  a  sort  of  secret.     In  the  first  place — " 

"  Do  you  usually  mention  your  secrets  in 
a  voice  that  everybody  can  hear  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Blyth,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  i  hat,"  he  replied, 
not  lowering  his  tone  in  the  least;  "it's 
only  a  secret  from  Madonna,  and  we  can 
talk  before  her,  poor  little  soul,  just  as  if  she 
wasn't  in  the  ro  jm.  Now  t?\is  is  the  thing : 
she's  made  me  a  present,  and    think  I  ought 


to  show  my  gratitude  by  making  her  an- 
other in  return."  (He  resumed  his  ordinary 
manner  as  he  warmed  with  the  subject,  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  in 
his  usual  flighty,  fidgety  way.)  "Well, 
I  have  been  thinking  what  the  present 
ought  to  be — something  pretty,  of  course- 
I  can't  do  her  a  drawing  yet  worth  a  rap  , 
and  even  if  I  could — " 

"  Suppose  you  come  here  and  sit  down, 
Zack,"  interposed  Mrs.  Blyth.  "While 
you  are  wandering  backward  and  forward 
in  that  way  before  the  card-table,  you  take 
Madonna's  attention  off  ihe  game." 

No  doubt  he  did.  How  could  she  see 
him  walking  about  close  by  her,  and  carry- 
ing her  drawing  with  him  wherever  he 
went,  as  if  he  prized  it  too  much  to  be  wil- 
ling to  put  it  down — without  feeling  grati- 
fied in  more  than  one  of  the  innocent  little 
vanities  of  her  sex,  without  looking  after 
him  much  too  (jfien  to  be  properly  alive  to 
the  interests  of  her  game? 

Zack  took  Mrs.  Blyth's  recommendation, 
and  sat  down  by  her,  with  his  back  toward 
the  cribbage-players. 

"Well,  the  question  is,  what  present  am 
I  to  give  her?"  he  went  on.  "I've  been 
twisting  and  turning  it  over  in  my  mind, 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is — " 

("Fifteen  two,  fifteen  four,  and  a  pair's 
six,"  said  Valentine,  reckoning  up  the 
tricks  he  had  in  his  hand  at  that  moment.) 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  that  she  has  a  par- 
ticularly pretty  hand  and  arm  ?"  proceeded 
Zack  somewhat  evasively.  "I'm  rather  a 
judge  of  these  things  myself;  and  of  all  the 
other  girls  I  ever  saw — " 

"  Never  mind  about  other  girls,"  said 
Mrs.  Blyth.  "  Tell  me  what  you  mean  to 
give  Madonna." 

("  Two  for  his  heels,"  cried  Mrs.  Peck- 
over, turning  up  a  knave  with  great  glee.) 

"  I  mean  to  give  her  a  bracelet,"  said 
Zack. 

Valentine  looked  up  quickly  from  the 
card- table. 

("  Play,  please,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover  ; 
"little  Mary's  waiting  for  you.") 

"Well,  Zack,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Blyth, 
"your  idea  of  returning  a  present  only  errs 
on  the  side  of  generosity.  I  should  recom 
mend  something  less  costly.  Don't  you 
know  that  it's  one  of  Madonna's  oddities 
not  to  care  about  jewelry  ?  She  might  have 
bought  herself  a  bracelet  long  ago,  out  of 
her  own  savings,  if  trinkets  had  been  things 
to  tempt  her." 

"Wait  a  bit,  Mrs.  Blyth,"  said  Zack,  with 
an  air  of  considerable  self-approbation  ; 
"you  haven't  heard  the  best  of  my  notion 
yet ;  all  the  pith  and  marrow  of  it  has  got 
to  come.  The  bracelet  I  mean  to  give  her 
is  one  that  she  will  prize  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  or  she's  not  the  affectionate,  warm- 
hearted girl  I  take  her  for      What  do  you 
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thii  k  of  a  bracelet  that  reminds  her  of  you 
and  Valoiiline,  and  jolly  old  Peck  there — 
and  a  liiile  of  nie.  too,  wliich  I  hope  won't 
make  her  ihink  the  worse  of  it.  I've  cot  a 
design  ai^ainst  all  your  h'-ads,"  he  continued, 
iniitating  the  cuitin^  action  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  wiih  two  of  his  fin2:ers,  and  raisinij 
his  voice  in  high  triumph.  "It's  a  splendid 
idea;  I  mean  lo  give  Madonna  a  hair 
bracelet !" 

Mrs.  Peckover  and  Mr.  Blylh  started  back 
in  their  ch;iirs,  and  stared  at  each  oihcr  as 
ania/edly  as  if  Zack's  last  words  iiad  sprung 
from  a  cliarged  battery,  and  had  struck  them 
both  at  the  same  moment  with  a  smart 
electrical  ^hock.  On  any  ordinary  occasion, 
the  reco!lec;ions  suggested  oy  what  young 
Thorpe  had  just  said,  would  not  have  been 
of  a  nature  to  impress  them  lightly,  or  to 
be  soon  forgotten  when  once  aroused  ;  but 
on  this  particular  evening,  coming  after 
such  a  conversation  as  they  had  held  to- 
gethir  not  half  an  hour  ago,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  hair  bracelet  in  connection  with 
Mad  )niia  had  someihing  vaguely  ominous 
in  it  lo  boih  their  minds.  With  one  accord 
they  looked  from  each  other  to  the  girl, 
who  was  silting  beiwet'n  ihem,  astonished 
at  seeing  the  game  suddenly  suspended  for 
no  cause  that  she  could  possibly  discern. 

"Of  all  the  things' in  the  world,  how 
came  he  ever  to  think  of  giving  her  that !" 
ejacniaied  .Mrs.  Peckover  under  her  breath  ; 
her  memory  reverting,  while  she  spoke,  to 
the  mournful  dav  when  strangers  had 
searchv-'d  the  body  of  Madonna's  mother, 
and  had  found  the  hair  bracelet  hidden 
away  in  a  corner  o'  the  dead  woman's 
pocket. 

"  Hush  !  let's  go  on  with  the  game,"  said 
Valentine.  He,  too,  was  tliinking  of  the 
hair  bracelet — thinking  of  it  as  it  now  lay 
locked  up  in  his  bureau  down-stairs,  re- 
membering how  he  would  .fain  have  de- 
stroyed it  years  ago,  but  that  his  conscience 
and  sense  of  honor  furbade  him;  pondering 
on  the  fatal  discoveries  to  which,  by  bare 
p(jssibiliiy,  it  might  yet  lead,  if  ever  it 
fchould  fall  into  strangers'  hands. 

"A  hair  bracelet,"  continued  Zack,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  eflfect  he  was  producing 
on  two  of  the  card-players  behind  him  ; 
"and  such  hair,  loo,  as  I  mean  it  to  be 
made  of? — Why,  I\Iad'>nna  will  think  it 
more  precious  tlian  all  the  diamonds  in  the 
World.  I  defy  anybody  to  have  hit  on  a 
better  idea  of  the  sort  nC  present  she's  sure 
to  like;  it's  elegant  and  a|)propriale,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing — isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  vesi  very  nice  and  pretty  indeed," 
replied  Mrs.  BIyth,  rather  absently  and 
confu-edly.  She  knew  as  tniirli  (if  Madim- 
na's  history  as  her  husband  did  ;  and  was 
wondering  what  he  would  think  of  the 
present  which  yciung  Thnrpe  proposed  giv- 
.iig  to  their  adupted  child. 


"The  thing  I  want  most  to  know,  '  said 
Zack,  "  is  Avhat  you  think  would  be  the 
best  pattern  for  the  bracelet.  There  will 
be  two  kinds  of  hair  in  it  which  can  be 
made  into  any  shajie,  of  course — your  hair 
and  Mrs.  Peckover's." 

("Not  a  bit  of  my  hair  shall  go  toward 
the  bracelet — not  a  single  bit  !"  muttered 
Mrs.  Peckover,  who  was  listening  to  what 
was  saf<l  while  she  went  on  playing.) 

"The  difficult  hair  to  bring  in  will  f)C 
mine  and  Valentine's,"  pursued  Zack. 
"  Mine's  long  enough  to  be  sure  ;  I  ought 
to  have  got  it  cut  a  month  ago  ;  but  it's  so 
stiff  and  curly  ;  and  BIyih  keeps  his  crop- 
ped so  short — I  don't  see  what  they  can  do 
with  it  (do  you?),  unless  they  make  rings, 
or  stars,  or  knobs,  or  something  stumpy  in 
the  way  of  a  cross-pattern  of  it." 

"  The  people  at  the  shop  will  know 
best,"  said  Mrs.  Blyth,  resolving  lo  proceed 
cautiously. 

"One  thing  I'm  determined  on,  thouch, 
beforehand,"  cried  Zack — "  the  clasp.  The 
clasp  shall  be  a  serpent — " 

("  Which  her  villain  of  a  father  was,  I'll 
answer  for  it,"  whispered  Mrs.  Peckover 
to  herself,  behind  the  cards;  her  mind  still 
runningon  Madonna  and  Madonna's  moliier  ) 

" —  a  serpent,"  continued  Zack,  "  wiih 
turquoise  eyes,  and  a  carbuncle  lail,  and  all 
our  initials  scored  up  somehow  on  his 
scales.  Won't  that  be  splendid?  I  should 
like  to  surprise  Madonna  with  it  this  very 
evening." 

("  You  shall  never  give  it  to  her  if/  can 
help  it,"  grumbled  Mrs.  Peckover,  siill 
soliloquizing  under  her  breath.  "  If  any- 
thing in  the  world  can  bring  her  ill-luck,  it 
will  be  a  hair  bracelet !") 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  per- 
fect seriousness;  for  they  were  the  result 
of  the  strongest  superstitious  conviction. 

Beyond  the  bare  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  Mrs.  Peckover  was  entirely 
uneducated.  She  had  lived  for  the  most 
part  of  her  life — the  early  part  of  it  especial- 
ly— among  persons  as  uninstrucied  as  her- 
self. There  was  not  a  not  u'lar  supersiition 
of  the  many  still  preserved  among  her  class 
which  she  did  not  know  and  believe  in — 
not  a  superstitious  view  that  could  be  taken 
of  any  renrarkable  circumstance,  which  she 
was  not  prepared  to  embrace  at  a  moment's 
notice.  From  the  time  when  the  hair 
bracelet  was  found  on  Madonna's  rnotlier, 
she  had  persuaded  herself —not  unnaturally, 
in  llie  absence  of  any  info.'-maiion  to  the 
contrary — that  it  had  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  ruin  and  shame  which 
had  driven  its  unhappy  possess(>r  forth  as 
an  outcast  to  die  among  strangers.  To 
believe,  in  consequence,  ihat  a  hair  bracelet 
had  brought  "ill-luck"  to  the  niotiier,  and 
to  d"rivi'  from  thai  bi-lief  the  re-ultinir  con- 
viction thai  a  hair  bracelet  would  therefore 
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also  brintr  "  iil-luck"  to  the  child,  was  a 
perfectly  dirt'ct  and  inevitable  dedwciive 
process  to  Mrs.  Peckover's  superstitious 
mind.  The  motives  which  had  formerly 
influenced  her  to  forbid  her  "  liitle  Mary" 
ever  to  begin  anything  important  on  a  Fri- 
day, or  ever  to  imperil  her  prosperity  by 
walking  under  a  ladder,  were  precisely  the 
motives  by  which  she  was  now  actuated  in 
determining  to  prevent  the  presentation  of 
young  Thorpe's  ill-omened  gift  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  short  of  disclosing  the 
i^ecret  that  she  was  bound  to  preserve. 

Although  Valentine  had  only  caught  a 
word  here  and  there,  to  guide  him  to  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Peckover's  mutterings  to 
herself  Avhile  the  game  was  going  on,  he 
guessed  easily  enough  the  general  tenor  of 
her  thoughts,  and  suspected  that  she  would 
ere  long  bejrin  to  talk  louder  than  was  at  all 
desirable,  if  Zack  proceeded  much  further 
with  his  present  topic  of  conversation. 
Accordingly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  pause 
in  the  game,  and  of  a  relapse  into  another 
restless  fit  of  walking  about  the  room  on 
young  Thorpe's  part,  to  approach  his  wife's 
couch  as  if  he  wanted  to  find  something 
lying  near  it,  and  to  whisper  to  her,  "  Stop 
his  talking  any  more  about  that  present 
to  Madonna ;  I'll  tell  you  why  another 
time." 

Mrs.  Blyth  very  readily  and  easily  com- 
])lied  with  this  injunction,  by  telling  Zack 
(with  perfect  truth)  that  she  had  been  al- 
ready a  little  too  much  excited,  considering 
her  weak  state,  by  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  that  she  must  put  off  all  further 
listening  or  talking  on  her  part  till  the  next 
night,  when  she  promised  to  advise  him 
about  the  bracelet  to  the  best  of  her  power. 
He  was,  however,  still  too  full  of  his  sub- 
ject to  relinquisli  it  easily  under  no  stronger 
influence  than  the  influence  of  a  polite  hint. 
Having  lost  one  listener  in  Mrs.  Blyth,  he 
boldly  tried  the  experiment,  to  that  lady's 
great  dismay,  of  inviting  two  others  to  re- 
place her,  by  addressing  himself  to  the 
players  at  the  card-table. 

*'  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  what  I  have 
been  talking  about  to  Mrs.  Blyth?"  he  be- 
gan. 

"1  ord,  Master  Zack!"  said  Mrs.  Peck- 
over.  "  do  you  think  we  haven't  had  sonie- 
tSing  else  to  do  here,  besides  listening  to 
you  ?  There  now  !  don't  talk  to  us,  please, 
till  we  are  done,  or  you'll  throw  us  out 
altogether.  Don't,  sir,  on  any  account,  be- 
cause we  are  playing  for  money — sixpence 
a  game." 

Repelled  on  both  sides,  Zack  was  obliged 
to  give  way.  He  walked  off  to  try  and 
amuse  himself  at  the  bookcase.  Mrs. 
Peckover,  with  a  very  triumphant  air,,  nod- 
ded and  winked  several  times  at  Valentine 
across  the  table  ;  desiring,  by  these  signs, 
lo  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  she 


could  not  only  he  silent  herself  when  the 
conversation  was  in  danger  of  apjiroaching 
a  forbidden  subject,  but  could  make  otiier 
people  hold  their  tongues  too. 

The  room  was  now  perfectly  quiet,  and 
the  game  at  cribbage  proceeded  smoothly 
enough,  but  not  so  pleasantly  as  usual  on 
other  occasions.  Valentine  did  not  regain 
his  customary  good  spirits  ;  and  Mrs.  Peck- 
over  relapsed  into  Avhispering  discontentedly 
again  to  herself — now  and  then  looking 
toward  the  bookcase,  where  young  Tiiorpe 
was  sitting  sleepily,  with  a  volume  of  en- 
gravings on  his  knee.  It  was,  more  or  less, 
a  relief  to  everybody  when  the  supper-tray 
came  up,  and  the  cards  were  put  away  for 
the  night. 

Zack  becoming  quite  lively  again  at  the 
prospect  of  a  little  eating  and  drinking, 
tried  to  return  to  the  dangerous  subject  of 
the  hair  bracelet  ;  addressing  himself,  on 
this  occasion,  directly  to  Valentine.  He 
was  interrupted,  however,  before  he  had 
spoken  three  words.  Mr.  Blyth  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  an  important  com- 
munication of  his  own  to  make  to  young 
Thorpe. 

"Excuse  me,  Zack,''  he  said,  "I  have  a 
bit  of  news  to  tell  you,  which  Mrs.  Peck- 
over's arrival  drove  out  of  my  head  ;  and 
which  I  must  mention  to  you  at  once,  while 
I  have  the  opportunity.  Both  my  pictures 
are  done — what  do  you  think  of  that  ? — 
done,  and  in  their  frames.  I  settled  the 
titles  yesterday.  The  classical  landscape 
it  to  be  called  '  The  Golden  Age,'  which  is 
a  pretty  poetical  sort  of  name ;  and  the 
figure-subject  is  to  be  '  Columbus  in  Sight 
of  the  New  World,'  which  is,  I  think, 
simple,  affecting,  and  grand.  Wait  a  minute  I 
the  best  of  it  has  yet  to  come.  I  am  going 
to  show  both  the  pictures  in  the  studio  to 
my  friends,  and  my  friends'  friends,  as  early 
as  Saturday  next." 

"  You  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed  Zack. 
"  Why  it's  only  January  now  ;  and  you  al 
ways  used  to  have  your  private  view  a 
home  of  your  own  pictures  in  April,  jus 
before  they  were  sent  into  the  academy  ex 
hibition." 

"  Quite  right,"  interposed  Valentine,  "  but 
I  am  going  to  make  a  change  this  year. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  got  a  job  to  do  in  the 
provinces,  which  will  take  me  away  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring;  it  is  aut  a  job 
worth  mentioning  ;  but  it  will  prevent  me 
from  having  my  picture-show  at  the  usual 
time.  So  I  mean  to  have  it  now.  The 
pictures  are  done  and  framed,  and  fit  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  cards  of  invitation  are  com- 
ing home  from  the  printer's  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shall  reserve  a  packet,  ot 
course,  for  you  when  we  see  you  to-morrow 
night." 

"Thank  you,  old  fellow:  I'll  bring  Iocs 
of  friends.     And  now,  I  say,  just  to  go  back 
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to   wliai    I    was   lallcing    about   a   minute 
ago—" 

Hut  Valentine  was  not  to  be  caught.  He 
had  some  iniporiant  additions  to  make  to 
the  iiiviiatiun-list,  which  accidentally  oc- 
curred lo  him  just  at  that  moment,  and 
sent  him  away,  wiih  many  apologies,  to 
his  wile's  bedside,  to  "ask  Lavvie  for  the 
iiiemoraiiduiu-book." 

JSiill  o!)siinaie  and  indefatigable,  Zack 
tried  I\Irs.  Peckover  next  ;  but  was  imme- 
diately repelled  v.'iih  such  extraordinary 
abrupiniss  and  asperity  that  he  gave  up  in 
des|)air  all  hopes  of  further  ex|)oundiug  his 
lavoriie  idea  of  the  hair  bracelet  fur  that 
night  ;  and  joui'^ht  amusement  elsewhere, 
by  praciising  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet 
wilh  Madunna. 

He  was  still  thus  occupied,  when  the 
clock  on  Mrs.  Blyth's  mantelpiece  struck 
the  half  hour  after  ten.  Having  his  own 
private  reasons  for  continuing  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  perfect  obedience  to  his 
father's  domestic  regulations,  he  rose  at 
once  to  say  good-night,  in  order  to  insure 
being  home  before  the  house-door  was  bolt- 
ed at  eleven  o'clock.  This  time  he  did  not 
forget  Madonna's  drawing  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, showed  such  unusual  carefulness  in 
tying  his  pocket-handkerchief  over  the 
frame  to  preserve  it  from  injury  as  he  car- 
ried it  through  the  streets,  that  she  could 
not  helj) — in  the  fearless  innocence  of  her 
heart — unreservedly  betraying  to  him,  both 
by  look  and  manner,  when  he  took  his 
leave,  how  warmly  she  appreciated  his 
anxiety  for  the  safe  preservation  of  her 
gift.  Never  had  the  bright,  kind,  young 
face  been  lovelier  in  its  artless  happiness 
than  it  apj)eared  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  shaking  hands  with  Zack. 

Just  as  Valentine  was  about  to  follow  his 
guest  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Blyth  called 
l)im  back,  reminding  him  that  he  had  a  cold, 
and  begging  him  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  wintry  night-air  by  going  down  to  the 
door. 

"But  the  servants  must  be  in  bed  by  this 
time  (they  never  wait  up  unless  they're 
told)  ;  and  somebody  ought  to  fasten  the 
bolls,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Blyth.  "  Never 
mind  about  my  cold,  Lavvie  ;  I  shan't  hurt 
if  I  put  on  my  hat." 

"  I'll  <xo,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover,  rising 
with  extraordinary  alacrity.  "  I'll  see  Mas- 
ter Zack  out,  and  do  up  the  door.  Bless 
your  heart  !  it's  no  trouble  to  me.  I'm  al- 
ways moving  about  at  home  from  morning 
to  night,  to  prevent  myself  from  getting 
liuter.  Don't  say  no,  ma'am:  I  shan't  feel 
^\.  home  unless  you  let  me  make  myself 
useful.  And  don't  you  stir,  Mr.  Hlyth,  un- 
less you  are  afraid  of  iru,>ting  an  old  gossip 

ke  me  alone  with  any  of  your  visiters." 

The  last  words  were  intended  as  a  f^^ar- 
ca>ui,  and  were  whis;)ered  into  Valentine's 


ear.  He  understood  the  allusion  to  their 
private  Conversation  logeiher  easily  enuu_,h; 
and  felt  that,  unless  he  let  her  have  her  uwi; 
way  wiihdut  further  contest,  he  must  risk  of- 
fending an  old  friend  by  implying  a  mistrust 
of  her  which  would  be  simply  ridiculous, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  So,  when  his  wife  nodded 
to  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  jusi 
made,  he  accepted  it  forthwith. 

"  Now  I'll  stop  bis  giving  her  a  hair 
bracelet  I"  thought  Mrs.  Peckover.  as  she 
bustled  out  after  young  Thorpe,  and  closed 
the  room-door  behind  her. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  young  gentleman,"  said 
she,  arresting  his  further  progress  on  the 
first  landing.  "Just  leave  otf  talking  a 
minute,  and  let  me  speak.  I've  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Do  you  really  mean 
to  give  her  that  hair  bracelet  ?" 

"Oho!  then  you  did  hear  something  at 
the  card-table  about  it,  after  all  ?'  said 
Zack.     "  Mean  1     Of  course  I  mean  !" 

"  And  you  want  to  put  some  of  my  hair 
in  it?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do!  Madonna  wouldn't 
like  it  without." 

"  Then  you  had  better  make  up  youi 
mind  at  once  to  give  her  some  other  pres- 
ent ;  for  not  one  bit. of  my  hair  shall  you 
have.  There  now  !  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  my  old  darling." 

"  It's  true  though,  I  can  tell  you.     Not 
hair  of  my  head  shall  you  have." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Never  mind  why.  I've  got  my  owu 
reasons." 

"Very  well:  if  you  come  to  that,  I've 
got  my  reasons  for  giving  the  bracelet  ;  and 
1  mean  to  ijive  it.  If  you  won't  let  any  of 
vour  hair  be  plaited  up  along  with  the  rest, 
It's  Madonna  you  will  disappoint — not  me." 

Mrs.  Peckover  began  to  feel  that  she 
must  change  her  tactics,  or  be  defeated. 

"Don't  you  be  so  dreadful  obstinate. 
Master  Zack,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  reason," 
she  said,  in  an  altered  tone,  leading  the  way 
lower  down  into  the  passage.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  give  her  a  hair  bracelet  at  all, 
because  I  believe  it  will  bring  ill-luck  to 
her — there !" 

Zack  burst  out  kiughing.  "  Do  you  call 
that  a  reast)n  ?  Who  ever  heard  before  of 
a  hair  bracelet  being  an  unlucky  gift  ?  On, 
you  mysterious  old  Peck  !  what  are  you 
driving  at  ?" 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  Mrs.  Blyth's 
room  opened. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  the  lock  ?"  asked 
Valentine  from  above.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  time  that  elapsed  without  his 
iieariiiij  the  house-door  shut. 

"All  quite  right,  sir,"  said  Mr?.  Peck- 
over; adding'  in  a  whisper  to  Zack — 
"  Hush  I  don't  say  a  word  '" 
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"Don't    lot   him    keep  you  in  the 
with  liis  nonsense,"  said  Valentine. 


cold 


nonsense 


I" 


began 


Zack,    indig- 


"  My 
nantly. 

"  He's  going,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Peck- 
over.     "I  sliall  be  up-stairs  in  a  moment." 

"  Come  in,  dear,  pray  !  You're  letting 
all  the  cold  air  into  the  room,"  exclaimed 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Bl^ah. 

The  door  of  the  room  closed  again. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  up  to  ?"  asked 
Zack,  in  extreme  bewilderment. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  give  her  some 
other  present,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover,  in  her 
most  wheedling  tones.  "  You  may  think 
it  all  a  whim  of  mine,  if  jou  like — I  dare 
say  I'm  an  old  fool ;  but  i  don't  want  you 
to  give  her  a  hair  bracelet.  There's  lots 
of  other  presents  you  can  choose  from  in- 
stead. I'd  do  as  much  for  you.  Master 
Zack,  if  you  asked  me :  I  wuuld,  indeed  !" 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  tbink 
one  of  us  two  has  been  making  free  with 
the  sberry-and-water  at  supper — and  it  isn't 
vie  .'"  (Mrs.  Peckover's  cheeks  reddened 
with  rising  indignation.)  "  Reasons  first, 
and  whims  afterward,  eh  ?  Whims  !  Oh, 
heavens  !  to  think  of  a  largely-developed 
woman  at  your  time  of  life  having  whims  !" 
(The  cheeks  grew  redder  still.)  "But  it 
won't  do:  I  shall  give  her  the  hair  bracelet 
— ah,  yes,  you  may  look  as  cross  as  you 
like,  but  I  shall !  My  mind's  made  up 
about  it ;  nothing  in  the  world  can  stop  me 
—  except,  of  course,  her  having  a  hair 
bracelet  already,  which  I  know  she  hasn't." 

"  Oh  !  you  knoAv  that,  do  you,  you  mis- 
chievous imp?  Then,  for  once  in  a  way, 
you  just  know  wrong !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Feckover,  losing  her  temper  altogether. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  Dear  me  ! 
now  very  remarkable,  to  think  of  her  hav- 
ing a  hair  bracelet  already,  and  of  my  not 
knowing  it  !  Mrs.  Peckover,"  continued 
Zack,  mimicking  the  tone  and  manner  of 
his  old  clerical  enemy,  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Yollop,  "  what  I  am  now  about  to  say, 
grieves  me  deeply  ;  but  I  have  a  solemn 
duty  to  discharge,  and  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  that  duty  I  now  unhesita- 
tingly express  my  conviction  that  the  re- 
mark yoa  have  just  made  is — a  flam." 

"  It  isn't,  monkey  !"  returned  Mrs.  Peck- 
over, her  anger  fairly  boiling  over,  as  she 
nodded  her  head  vehemently  in  Zack's  face. 

Just  ihtn,  Valentine's  step  became  audi- 
ble in  the  room  above  :  first  moving  toward 
the  door,  then  suddenly  retreating  from  it, 
as  if  he  had  been  called  back. 

"I  haven't  let  out  what  I  oughtn't,  have 
I  ?"  thought  Mrs.  Peckcjver,  calming  down 
directly,  when  she  heard  the  movement  up- 
stairs. 

"  Oh,  you  Slick  to  it,  do  you?"  continued 
Zack.  ''  It's  rather  odd,  o\A  lady,  that  Mrs. 
61.  th   shouldn't    have    told   me  about  this 


newly-discovered  hair  bracelet  of  yours,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  But  she  doesn't 
know,  of  course;  and  Valentine  doesn't 
know  either,  I  suppose?  By  Jove!  he': 
not  gone  to  bed  yet ;  I'll  run  back,  and  ask 
him  if  Madonna  really  has  got  a  bait 
bracelet !" 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  —  don't  say  a 
word  about  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peckover 
turning  pale  as  she  thought  of  possible  con  ■ 
sequences,  and  catching  young  Thorpe  by 
the  arm  when  he  tried  to  pass  her  in  the 
passage. 

"  Halloo !"  cried  Zack,  startled  into  se- 
riousness by  the  sudden  change  in  her  face, 
"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Don't !  there's  a  dear,  good  fellow  !" 
she  continued,  in  an  eager  whisper  ;  "  don't 
say  a  word  about  it,  or  you  will  get  me  into 
dreadful  trouble,  and  make  mischief  with 
everybody,  and  set  Mr.  Blyth  thinking  all 
sorts  of  things,  that  I  wouldn't  have  him 
think  for  the  whole  world.  Don't  speak  : 
I  know  you  can't  understand  it  —  how 
should  you?  Oh,  Lord!  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come  down-stairs  and  spoke  to  you  at  all  ' 
No,  no  !  don't  say  a  word.  Of  course,  you 
can't  make  out  what  it  all  means,  can  you  ? 
But  that  don't  matter,  does  it  ?  It  isn't 
your  business,  is  it?  You  haven't  got  no 
need  to  inquire,  have  you,  now  ?  And  you 
won't  say  a  word,  or  think  about  it,  or  re- 
member it,  will  you?  Hush!  hush!  he's 
coming  down  after  us!" 

The  step  up-stairs  passed  across  the  room 
again. 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul,  of  all  the  queer 
old  women  ! — " 

"  Hush  !  he's  going  to  open  the  door  this 
time  ;  he  is,  indeed  !" 

"  Never  mind ;  I  won't  say  anything," 
whispered  Zack,  his  natural  good-nature 
prompting  him  to  relieve  Mrs.  Peckover's 
distress,  the  moment  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  genuine.  "And,  as  for  my 
notion  of  the  hair  bracelet — though  I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  what  you  have  been  dri- 
ving at  all  this  time — I  won't  do  anything  in 
it,  t-ill— " 

"  That's  a  good  chap  !  that's  a  dear  good 
chap  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peckover,  squeez- 
ing Zack's  hand  in  a  fervor  of  unbounded 
gratitude. 

The  door  of  Mrs.  Blyth's  room  openeu 
for  the  second  time. 

"  Isn't  he  gone  yet?"  inquired  Valentine, 
in  a  tone  which  sounded  awfully  sjjarp  and 
suspicious  to  Mrs.  Peckover's  guilty  ears. 
He  would  have  asked  the  question  sonfle 
minutes  earlier,  but  his  attention  had  been 
engaged  by  a  discussion  with  his  wife  about 
the  advice  she  should  give  young  Thorpe, 
when  he  came  to  go  on  with  his  drawing 
lesson  the  next  evening,  in  relation  to  the 
present  be  proposed  making  to  Madonna 
They  might,  however,  have  saved   them 
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selves  the  (rouble  uJ  enjjagfiiigf  in  any  con- 
sullaiiun  on  tlii.s  ^ulijiri.  Zack's  course 
of  study  in  the  new  drawing  academy  was 
desiined,  at  llie  very  outset,  to  meet  with  a 
check. 

"  Hf's  gone,  sir  ;  lie's  gone  at  last !"  said 
Mrs.  Pfckover,  shutting  tlie  house-door  on 
the  parting  guest  with  inhospitable  rapidity, 
and  locking  it  with  elalsorate  care  and  ex- 
traordinary noise. 

"  I  must  manage  to  make  it  all  safe  with 
Master  Zaok  to-morrow  night  ;  though  1 
don't  lit'lieve  I  have  said  a  single  word  I 
ciughtn't  to  say,"  thought  she,  slowly 
Hsceiiding  the  stairs.  "But  Mr.  Blyth 
makes  such  fusses,  and  works  himself  into 
such  fidgets  about  the  poor  thing  being 
traced  and  taken  away  from  him  (which  is 
ell  stuff  and  nonsense),  that  he  wouid  be 
sure  lo  think  I'd  let  out  everything,  and  go 
half  disiiacied  if  he  knew  what  I  said  just 
DOW  to  Master  Zack.  Mot  that  it's  so  much 
what  I  said  lo  him,  as  what  he  made  out 
somehow  and  said  to  me.  But  liiey're  jfo 
siiarp,  ilu'se  young  London  chaps — they  are 
so  awful  sharp  I" 

Here,  she  stopped  on  the  landing,  to 
rp'-over  her  breatli  ;  then  whispered  to  lier- 
self,  as  she  went  on  and  approached  Mr. 
LiVth's  door : — 

'•  But  one  thing  I'm  determined  on  :  little 
Mary  sha'n't  have  that  liair  bracelet  !" 
«  *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Even  as  Mrs.  Peckover  walked  thinking 
all  the  way  up-siaiw,  so  did  Zack  walk 
wondering  all  the  way  home. 

Wiiat  the  deuce  could  this  extraordinary 
botheration  about  his  present  to  Madonna 
])ossibly  mean?  AVas  it  not  at  least  clear 
from  the  fright  old  Peck  was  in,  when  he 
talked  of  a.-king  Blyth  whether  Madonna 
really  had  a  hair  bracelet,  that  she  had  told 
liie  truth  afier  all,  and  not  a  flam?  And 
w-as  it  not  even  clearer  still  that  she  had  let 
out  a  secret  in  telling  that  truth,  which 
Blyth  must  have  ordered  her  to  keep  ? 
Why  keep  it?  What  was  there  in  Madon- 
na's having  a  hair  bracelet  to  make  a  mys- 
tery about  ?  Who  was  Madonna  ?  How 
was  it  Blyth  would  never  tell  anybody  even 
si>  much  as  where  he  picked  her  up?  Was 
this  mysterious  hair  bracelet,  which  he 
never  remembered  seeing  her  wear — and 
which  Mrs.  Blyth  had  said  nothing  about, 
while  he  was  actually  talking  of  /its  hair 
bracelet  that  he  had  intended  to  buy — mixed 
up  somehow  with  the  grand  secret  about 
Madonna's  origin  that  Va^enline  had  always 
kept  frnni  everyboJy  ?  Was  not  this,  upon 
the  whole,  very  possible?  But  what  did  it 
matter,  after  all,  whether  it  was  or  not? 
What  need  to  bother  his  head  about  what 
didn't  concern  him  ?  Was  it  not,  consider- 
jni:  all  ihiniis — and  especially  remembering 
the  fact,  previously  forgotten,  that  he  had 
but  fifteeri  shillings  and  threepence  of  dis- 


posaoie  money  in  he  world — rather  lucicy 
than  otherwise  that  old  Peck  bad  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  stop  him  from  buying  what 
iie  hadn't  the  means  of  paying  for  ?  Would 
she  find  some  excuse  to  get  him  off  making 
his  expensive  present  after  what  he  had 
said  tt)  Mrs.  Blyth  ?  What  could  he  buy 
for  Madonna  that  was  pretty,  and  cheap 
enough  to  suit  the  present  state  of  his 
pocket  ?  Would  she  like  a  thimble  ?  or  an 
almanac?  or  a  pair  of  (yjffs  ?  or  a  pot  of 
bear's  grease  ? 

Here  Zack  suddenly  paused  in  his  mental 
interrofjatories;  for  he  had  arrived  within 
sight  of  his  home  in  Baregrove  square. 

A  change  passed  over  his  handsome  face* 
he  frowned,  and  his  color  deepened,  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  light  in  his  father's 
window. 

"  I'll  stop  out  again  to-night,  and  see 
life,"  he  muttered  doggedly  to  himself, 
approaching  the  door.  "The  more  I'm 
bullied  at  home,  the  oftener  I'll  go  out  on 
the  sly." 

This  rebellious  speech  was  occasioned  by 
the  recollection  of  a  domestic  scene,  which 
had  contributed,  early  that  evening,  to  swell 
the  list  of  the  tribulations  of  Zack  ;  and 
which  had  been  produced  by  his  father's 
disapproval  of  his  accepting  an  invitation 
to  Valentine's  house.  Mr.  Thorpe  (as  has 
been  hinted  in  a  former  place)  had  moral 
objections  to  Mr.  BIyth's  profession,  and 
moral  doubts  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Blyth 
himself.  These  doubts  had  been  strength- 
ened, though  not  originated,  by  the  dama- 
ging reports  occasioned  by  that  gentleman's 
own  refusal  to  explain  away  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  his  adopted  child.  Mr.  Thorpe  knew  his 
duty  to  his  neighbor,  and  was  too  anxious 
never  to  judge  any  man  hastily  and  wrongly, 
to  allow  himself  to  be  sensibly  biased  by 
mere  report  in  forming  his  judsfment  of  Mr. 
Blyth  ;  but  scandal  had  its  wily  influence 
over  him  as  over  others;  and  strengthened, 
more  importantly  than  he  himself  suspected, 
his  suspicion  that  the  painter  was  a  person 
with  no  fixed  principles,  and  no  discernible 
standard  of  respectability.  As  a  nccessarv 
consequence  of  this  suspicion,  he  considered 
Mr.  Blyth  to  be  no  fit  companion  for  a 
devout  young  man  ;  and  expressed,  severely 
enough,  his  unmeasured  surprise  at  finding 
that  his  son  could  exhibit  already  such 
"  backsliding  forgelfulness"  of  the  excellent 
lessons  instilled  into  him  by  the  Reverend 
Aaron  Yollop,  as  to  wish  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  tea  from  a  person  of  doubtful 
character.  Zack's  rejoinder  to  his  father's 
reproof  was  decisive,  if  it  was  nothing  else. 
He  denied  everything  alleged  or  sujrgested 
against  his  friend's  reputation  —  lost  hia 
temper  on  being  sharply  rebuked  for  the 
"  indecent  vehemence"  of  his  language — 
and  left  the  paternal  tea-table  hi  defiance, 
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to  go  and  eat  muffins  in  ihe  doubtful  cora- 
panv  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blyth. 

"Just  in  time,  sir,"  said  the  page,  grin- 
ning at  his  young  master  as  lie  opened  the 
door.     "  It's  on  the  stroke  of  eleven." 

Zack  muttered  something  savage  in  reply, 
which  It  is  not  perhaps  advisable  to  report. 
The  servant  secured  the  lock  and  bolts, 
while  he  put  his  hnt  oa  the  hall-table,  and 
lit  his  bedroom-candle. 

Rather  more  than  an  hour  after  this  time 
— or,  in  other  words,  a  little  past  midnight — 
the  door  opened  again  softly,  and  Zack  ap- 
peared on  the  step  equipped  for  his  nocturnal 
expedition. 

He  hesitated,  as  he  put  the  key  into  the 
lock  from  outside,  before  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  He  had  never  done  this  on 
other  occasions  ;  he  could  not  tell  why  he 
did  it  now.  We  are  mysteries  even  to 
ourselves;  and  there  are  times  when  the 
voices  of  the  future  that  are  in  us,  yet  not 
ours,  speak,  and  make  the  earthly  part  of 
us  conscious  of  their  presence.  Oftenest 
our  mortal  sense  feels  that  they  are  break- 
ing their  dread  silence  at  those  supreme 
moments  of  existence,  when  on  the  choice 
between  two  apparently  trifling  alternatjves 
hangs  suspended  the  whole  future  of  a  life. 
And  thus  it  was  now  with  the  y^oung  man 
who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  home, 
doubtful  whether  ne  should  pursue  or 
abandon  the  purpose  which  was  then  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  On  his  choice  between 
the  two  alternatives  of  going  on,  or  going 
back — which  the  closing  of  a  door  would 
d«'cide — depended  the  future  of  his  life,  and 
of  other  lives  that  were  mingled  Avith  it. 

He  waited  a  minute  undecided,  for  the 
warning  voices  within  him  were  stronger 
than  his  own  will :  he  waited,  looking  up 
thoughtfully  at  the  starry  loveliness  of  the 
winter's  night — then  closed  the  door  behind 
iiim  as  softly  as  usual — hesitated  again  at 
the  last  step  that  led  on  to  the  pavement — 
and  then  fairly  set  forth  from  home,  walk- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  streets. 

He  was  not  in  his  usual  good  spirits. 
He  Jolt  no  inclination  to  sing  as  was  his 
wont,  while  passing  through  the  fret^h, 
frosty  air:  and  he  wondered  why  it  was  so. 

The  voices  were  still  speaking  faintly  and 
more  faintly  within  him.  But  we  must 
die  before  we  can  become  immortal  as  they 
are  ;  and  their  language  to  us  in  this  life  is 
«fteu  as  an  unknown  tongue. 


BOOK  II. 
THE   SEEKING. 


CHAPTER  1. 

A   FIGHT    IN    THE    TEMPLE    OF    HAKMOHr. 

The  Roman  poet  who,  writing  of  vice^ 
ascribed  its  influence  entirely  to  the  allure- 
ment of  the  fair  disguises  that  it  wore,  ana 
asserted  it  to  be  a  monster  so  hideous  by 
nature  that  it  only  needed  to  be  seen  to  ex- 
cite the  hatred  of  all  mankind,  uttered  a 
very  plausible  moral  sentiment,  which  wants 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  unqualitied 
admiration  of  posterity  but  a  slight  season- 
ing of  practical  truth.  Even  in  the  most 
luxurious  days  of  old  Rome,  it  may  very 
safely  be  questioned  whether  vice  could  ever 
afford  to  disguise  itself  to  win  recruits,  ex- 
cept from  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  pop- 
ulation. But  in  these  modern  times,  it 
may  be  decidedly  asserted  as  a  fact,  that 
vice,  in  accomplishing  the  vast  majority  of 
its  seductions,  uses  no  disguise  at  all ;  ap- 
pears impudently  in  its  naked  deformity  : 
and,  instead  of  horrifying  all  beholders,  in 
accordance  with  the  prediction  of  the  clas- 
sical satirist,  absolutely  attracts  a  much 
more  numerous  congregation  of  worship- 
pers than  has  ever  yet  been  brought  together 
by  the  divinest  beauties  that  virtue  can  dis- 
play for  the  allurement  of  mankind. 

That  famous  place  of  public  amusement, 
known  to  the  loose-living  and  late-roaming 
yoiith  of  London  by  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Harmony,  aff'ords,  among  hosts  of  other 
instances  which  might  be  cited,  a  notable 
example  to  refute  the  assertion  of  the  an- 
cient poet  by  establishing  the  fact  that  vice 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  loathed,  even'when 
it  presents  itself  to  the  beholder  uncovered 
by  the  bare  rags  and  tatters  of  the  flimsiest 
disguise. 

The  Temple  of  Harmony,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, was  principally  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  musical  talent,  and  opened  at  a 
period  of  the  night  when  the  performancis 
at  the  theatres  Avere  over.  The  standirg 
orchestral  arrangements  of  the  place  Aveie 
all  comprised  in  one  bad  piano  ;  to  which 
were  occasionally  added,  by  way  of  increas- 
ing the  attractions,  performances  on  the 
banjo  and  guitar.  The  singers  were  called 
"  ladies  and  gentlemen."  The  temple  itself 
consisted  of  one  long  room,  with  a  double 
row  of  benches,  bearing  troughs  at  their 
backs  for  the  reception  of  glasses  of  liquor. 
It  has  a  slightly-raised  stage  at  the  end  f  r 
the  performers;  and  its  drab-colored  wa''^ 
pretended  to  be  panelled,  but  made  so  bati  a 
pretence  of  it  as  to  merit  no  notice,  ami 
even  to  get  none. 
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Innocence  itself  must  Ii.ive  seen  at  a 
glance  tl)ot  the  Temple  of  Harmony  was  an 
utterly  vicious  place.  Vice  never  so  much 
as  thought  of  wearinc  any  disguise  liere. 
No  glimmer  of  wit  played  over  the  foul 
substance  of  the  songs  that  were  sung,  and 
hid  it  in  dazzle  from  too  close  observation. 
No  rvlic  of  youth  and  freshness,  no  artfully- 
nssumed  innocence  and  vivacity,  concealed 
the  sipialid,  physical  deterioration  of  the 
wornout  human  counterfeits  which  stood 
up  to  sing,  and  were  coarsely  painted  and 
padded  to  look  like  fine  women.  Their 
!ellow- performers  among  the  men  were 
such  sodden-faced  blackguards  as  no  shop- 
boy  who  applauded  them  at  night  would 
dare  to  walk  out  with  in  the  morning.  The 
place  itself  had  as  little  of  the  allurement 
of  elegance  and  beauty  about  it,  as  the  people. 
Here  was  no  bright  gilding  on  ilie  ceiling — 
no  charm  of  ornament,  no  comfort  of  con- 
struction even,  in  the  furniture.  Here  were 
no  viciously-attractive  pictureson  thewalls 
— no  enervating  sweet  odors  in  the  atmo- 
sphere— no  contrivances  of  ventilation  to 
cleanse  away  the  stench  of  bad  tobacco- 
smoke  and  brandy-flavored  human  breath 
with  which  the  room  reeked  all  night  long. 
Here,  in  short,  was  vice  wholly  undisguised  ; 
recklessly  showing  itself  to  every  eye,  with- 
out the  varnisli  of  beauty,  without  the  tinsel 
of  wit,  without  even  so  nmchas  the  flavor  of 
cleanliness  to  recommend  it.  Were  all  be- 
holders instinctively  overcome  by  horror  at 
the  sight?  Far  from  it.  The  Temple  of  Har- 
mony was  crammed  to  its  last  benches  every 
night ;  and  the  proprietor  filled  his  pockets 
from  the  purses  of  applauding  audiences. 
For,  let  classical  moralists  say  what  they 
may,  vice  gathers  followers  as  easilv,  in 
modern  limes,  with  the  mask  olf,  as  ever  it 
gathered  ihein  in  ancient  times  with  the 
mask  on. 

It  w'as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  and 
the  entertainments  in  the  tem[)le  were  fast 
rising  to  the  climax  of  harmonic  joviality. 
A  favorite  comic  song  had  just  been  sung 
by  a  bloated  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and 
a  hairy  chin.  There  was  a  brief  lull  of 
repose,  before  the  amusements  resumed 
their  noisy  progress.  Orders  for  grog  and 
cigars  were  flying  abroad  in  all  directions. 
Friends  were  talking  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices,  and  stratiirfrs  were  staring  at  each 
other — except  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
where  the  whole  attention  of  the  company 
was  concentrated  strangely  upon  one  man. 

Tiie  person  who  thus  attracted  to  him- 
self the  wonderingcuriosity  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors, had  come  in  late;  had  taken  the  first 
vacant  place  he  could  find  near  the  door; 
and  liad  sat  there  listening  and  looking 
pK'Ut  him  very  quietly.  He  drank  and 
sinoked  like  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  but  I 
never  applauded,  never  laughed,  never | 
exliibi;ed  the  slightest  symptom  of  astonish-  j 


ment,  or  pleasure,  or  impatience,  or  disgust ; 
thougii  it  was  evident,  twni  his  manner  of 
entering  and  giving  his  orders  to  the  waiters, 
that  he  visited  the  Temi)le  of  Harmony  ou 
that  night  fur  the  first  time. 

He  was  not  in  mourning,  for  there  was 
no  band  round  his  head  ;  but  he  was  dressed 
nevertheless  in  a  black  frockcuat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers,  and  wore  black  kid  gloves. 
He  seemed  to  be  very  little  at  his  ease  in 
this  costume,  moving  his  limbs,  whenever 
he  changed  his  position,  as  cautiously  and 
constrainedly  as  if  he  had  been  clothed  in 
gossamer  instead  of  stout  black  broadcloth, 
shiniiiir  with  its  first  new  gloss  ou  it. 
Judging  of  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  tall  man  ;  but  his  shoul- 
ders were  prodigiously  broad,  and  his  arms 
so  long  as  to  look  out  of  all  proportion  to  bin 
l)i)dy.  His  face  was  tanned  to  a  perfectly 
Moorish  brown,  was  scarred  in  two  places 
by  the  marks  of  old  wounds,  and  was  over- 
grown by  coarse,  iron-gray  whiskers,  which 
met  under  his  chin.  His  eyes  were  light, 
and  rather  large,  and  seemed  to  be  always 
quietly,  but  vigilantly  on  the  Avaich.  In- 
deed, the  whole  expression  of  his  face, 
coarse  and  heavy  as  it  was  in  form,  was  re- 
markably for  its  acuteiiess,  fur  its  cool  col- 
lected penetration,  for  its  habitually  obser- 
vant, pa^sibly-watchful  look.  Any  one  gues- 
sing at  his  calling  from  his  manner  and 
appearance,  would  have  sat  him  down  im- 
mediately as  the  captain  of  a  merchantman  ; 
and  would  have  been  willing  to  iay  any 
wager  that  he  had  been  several  times  round 
the  world. 

But  it  was  not  his  face,  or  his  dress,  or 
his  manner,  that  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  ail  his  neishbors:  it  was  his  head.  Un- 
der his  hat  (which  was  bran  new,  like 
everything  else  he  wore),  there  appeared, 
fitting  tight  round  his  temples  ant*  be.Mnd 
his  ears,  a  black-velvet  skull-cap.  Not  a 
vestige  of  hair  peeped  from  under  it.  All 
round  his  head,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  bt- 
neath  his  hat,  which  he  AVore  far  back  over 
his  coat-collar,  there  was  nothing  but  bate 
flesh,  encircled  by  a  rim  of  black  velvet. 

From  a  great  proposal  for  reform,  to  a 
small  eccentricity  in  costume,  the  Englisl-i 
are  the  most  intolerant  people  in  the  world, 
in  their  reception  of  anything  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  them  under  the  form  of  a 
perfect  novelty.  Let  any  man  display  a  new 
project  before  the  Parliament  of  Enirland, 
or  a  new  pair  of  light-cfreen  trousers  before 
the  inliabiiantsofLondon,  let  the  project  pro- 
claim itself  as  useful  to  all  listeninir  ears,  and 
the  iroujH'rs  eloquently  assert  themselves 
as  beautiful  to  all  beholding  eyes,  the  na- 
tion will  shrink  suspiciously,  nevertheless, 
both  from  the  one  and  the  other  ;  will  order 
the  first  to  "lie  on  the  fable,"  an'l  wil. 
hoot,  laugh,  and  stare  at  the  second:  will, 
ia  short,  resent  either  novelty  as  an  unwar- 
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rantable  intrusion,  for  no  other  discernible 
i(  reason  than  that  people  in  general  are  not 
I       used  to  it. 

■^  Quietly  as  the  strange  man  in  black  had 

f       taken  his  seat  in  the  Temple  of  Harmony, 
I       he  and  his  skull-cap  attracted  general  atten- 
tion ;  and  our  national  weakness  displayed 
itself  immediately. 

Nobody  paused  to  reflect  that  he  probably 
Wore  his  black-velvet  head-dress  from  ne- 
cessity ;  nobody  gave  him  credit  for  having 
obj'^ctions  to  a  wig,  which  might  be  per- 
fectly sensible  and  well  founded  ;  and  no- 
body, even  in  this  free  country,  was  liberal 
enough  to  consider  that  he  bad  really  as 
much  right  to  put  on  a  skull-cap  under  iiis 
hat  if  he  chose,  as  any  oiher  man  present 
bad  10  put  on  a  shirt  under  his  waistcoat. 
I  The  audience  saw  nothing  but  the  noveliy 
in  the  way  of  a  head-dress  which  the  stran- 
ger wore,  and  they  roented  it  unanimously 
because  it  was  a  novelty.  First,  they  ex- 
pressed this  resentment  by  staring  indig- 
nantly at  him,  then  by  laughing  at  him, 
t  then  by  making  sarcastic  remarks  on  him. 
P  He  bore  their  ridicule  Avith  the  most  per- 
fect and  provoking  coolness.  He  did  not 
expostulate,  or  retort,  or  look  angry,  or 
grow  red  in  the  face,  or  fidget  in  bis  seat, 
or  get  up  to  go  away.  He  just  sat  smoking 
and  drinking  as  quietly  as  ever,  not  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  any  of  the  dozens  of 
people  who  were  all  taking  notice  of  him. 
His  imperturbability  only  served  to  encour- 
age his  neighbors  to  take  further  liberties 
with  him.  One  fragile  Iitile  gentleman, with 
a  spirituous  nose  and  watery  eyes,  urged  on 
by  some  women  near  him,  advanced  to  the 
stranger's  bench,  and  expressing  his  admi- 
ration of  a  skull-cap  as  a  becoming  orna- 
meiital  addition  to  a  hat,  announced  with  a 
bow  of  mock  politeness,  his  ardent  desire 
to  feel  the  quality  of  the  velvet.  He 
sireiched  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  not  a 
word  of  warning  or  expostulation  being 
uttered  by  the  victim  of  the  intended  insult; 
but  the  moment  his  fingers  touched  the 
skull-cap,  the  strange  man,  still  without 
speaking,  without  even  removing  his  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  very  deliberately  threw  all 
that  remained  of  the  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  before  him  in  the  fragile  gentle- 
man's face. 

\Vith  a  scream  of  pain  as  the  hot  liquor 
flew  into  bis  eyes,  ibe  miserable  Iitile  man 
Ptruck  out  helplessly  Avith  both  his  fists,  and 
fell  down  between  the  benches.  A  friend, 
who  was  with  him,  advanced  to  avenge  bis 
injuries,  and  was  i brown  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  Yells  of  "  Turn  him  out  !''  acd 
"Police!"  followed;  people  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  jumped  up  excitably  on 
their  seats;  the  women  screamed,  the  men 
shouted  and  swore,  glasses  were  broken, 
sticks  were  waved,  benches  were  cracked, 
and,  in  one  instant,  the  stranger  was  as- 


sailed by  eve!  f  one  of  lis  neighbors  who 
could  get  near  him,  on  pretence  of  turning 
hmi  out. 

Just  as  it  seemed  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  he  must  yield  to  numbers,  in  spite  of 
his  gallant  resistance,  and  be  ignominiously 
burled  outof  the  door  down  the  flight  of  stairs 
that  led  to  it,  a  tall,  young  gentleman,  with 
a  quantity  of  light,  curly  hair  on  his  hatJess 
head,  leaped  uj)  on  one  of  the  benclies  at  tne 
opposite  side  of  the  gangway  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  apostroidiized 
the  company  around  hiin  with  vehement 
fistic  gesticulation.  Alas  for  the  respecta- 
bilities of  parents  with  pleasure-loving 
sons!  alas  for  Mr.  Valentine  Blyih's  idea 
of  teaching  his  pupil  to  be  steady,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  draw  !  This  furious  young 
gentleman  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Zachary 
Thorpe,  junior,  of  Baregrove  square. 

"  D — n  you  all,  you  cowardly  counter- 
jumping  scoundrels  !"  roared  Zack,  his 
eyes  aflame  with  valor,  generosity,  and 
gin-and-water.  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
setting  on  one  mian  in  that  way  ?  Hit  out, 
sir — hit  out  right  and  left !  I  saw  yt)U  in- 
sulted, and  I'm  coming  to  help  you  !" 

With  these  words  Zack  tucked  up  hts 
cufi%,  and  jumped  into  the  crowd  about  hirn 
His  height,  strength,  and  science  as  a  boxer, 
carried  him  triumphantly  to  the  ojtposite 
bench.  Two  or  three  blows  on  the  ribs, 
and  one  ou  the  nose  Avhich  drew  blood 
plentifully,  only  served  to  stimulate  his 
ardor  and  increase  the  pugilistic  ferocity 
of  his  expression.  In  a  minute  lie  was  by 
the  e<de  of  the  man  with  the  skull-cap; 
and  the  two  were  fighting,  back  to  back, 
amid  roars  of  applause  from  the  audience 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  who  were 
only  spectators  of  the  disturbance. 

In  the  meantime  the  police  had  been 
summoned.  But  the  waiters  down-stairs, 
in  their  anxiety  to  see  a  struggle  between 
two  men  on  one  side  and  somewhere  about 
two  dozen  on  the  other,  had  neglected  to 
cio&e  the  street-door.  The  consequence  ATas, 
that  all  the  cabmen  on  the  stand  outside, 
and  all  the  vagabond  night-idlers  in  the 
vagabond  neighborhood  of  the  Temple  of 
Harmony,  jioured  into  the  narrow  passage, 
and  gut  up  an  impromptu  riot  of  their  own 
with  the  waiters  who  tried,  too  late,  to 
turn  them  out.  Just  as  the  police  were 
forcing  their  way  through  the  throng  below, 
Zack  and  the  stranger  had  fcught  their 
way  out  of  the  throng  above,  and  had  goi 
clear  of  the  room. 

On  the  right  of  the  landing  as  ihey  ap 
proached  it,  was  a  door,  through  which  the 
man  with  the  skull-cap  now  darted,  drag- 
ging Zack  after  him.  His  temper  was  just 
as  cool,  his  quick  eye  just  as  vigilant  as 
ever.  The  key  of  the  dour  w.is  inside.  He 
locked  it,  amid  a  roar  of  applauding  laugh- 
ter from  the  people  on  'he  staircase,  mixed 
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with  crios  of  "  Police  ."  and  "  Stop  'em  in 
/he  court!"  from  the  waiters.  I'he  two 
then  descended  a  steep  flight  of  stairs  at 
headlong  speed,  and  found  theniselves  in  a 
kitchen,  conirunting  an  asionislied  man- 
cook  and  two  female  servants.  Zack 
knocked  the  man  down  hefore  he  could  use 
the  rolling-pin  whicii  he  had  snatched  up 
on  their  ai)pearance  ;  while  the  stranger 
coolly  took  a  hat  that  stood  on  the  dresser, 
and  jaminod  it  tight  with  one  smack  of  his 
large  hand  on  young  Thorpe's  bare  head. 
The  next  moment  they  were  out  in  a  court 
into  which  the  kitchen  opened,  and  were 
runrting  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

The  police,  on  their  side,  lost  no  time; 
Dut  they  had  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  in  the 
passage  and  go  round  the  front  of  the  house, 
before  they  could  arrive  at  the  turning 
which  led  into  the  court  from  the  street, 
This  gave  the  fugitives  a  start ;  and  the 
neighborhood  of  alleys,  lanes,  and  by-sireets 
in  which  tlreir  flight  immediately  involved 
tiiem,  was  the  neighborhood  of  all  others 
lo  favor  their  escape.  While  the  springing 
i4'  rattles  and  the  cries  of  *'  Stop  thief  I" 
were  rending  the  frosty  night-air  in  one 
direction,  Zack  and  the  stranger  were  walk- 
ing away  quietly,  arm  in  arm,  in  the  other 
— young  Tliorpe  adjuring  any  stray  police- 
man who  ran  past  them  to  be  quick  for 
heaven's  sake,  and  stop  a  dreadful  row  that 
Avas  going  on  outside  the  Temple  of  Har- 
mony 

Th;  nan  with  the  skuU-cap  had  taken 
the  lead  hitherto,  and  he  took  it  still  ; 
though,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
stared  ahiut  him  at  corners  of  streets,  and 
involved  himself  and  his  companion  every 
now  and  then  in  blind  alleys,  it  was  clear 
enough  that  he  was  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
part  of  the  town  through  which  they  were 
now  walking.  Zack,  having  treated  him- 
self ihat  night  to  his  fatal  third  fflass  of  grog, 
and  having  finished  half  of  it  hefore  the 
fijhl  beiran,  was  by  this  lime  in  no  condition 
to  care  about  following  any  particular  path 
in  the  great  labyrinth  of  London.  He 
walked  on,  talking  thickly  and  incessantly 
to  the  stranger,  who  never  once  answered 
him.  It  was  of  no  use  to  applaud  his 
liravery  ;  to  criticise  his  style  of  fighting, 
which  was  anything  but  scientific ;  to  ex- 
press astonishtnent  at  his  skill  in  knockin? 
his  hat  on  again,  all  through  the  struggle, 
every  time  it  was  knocked  off;  and  to  de- 
clare admiration  of  his  quickness  in  taking 
the  cook's  hat  to  cover  his  companion's 
bare  head,  whicli  might  have  exposed  him 
;g  suspicion  and  capture  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.  It  was  of  no  u«e  to 
sneak  on  these  subjects,  or  on  any  others. 
'1  he  iniperturbable  hero  who  had  not  utter- 
ed a  word  all  through  the  fight,  was  as  im- 
perturbable as  ever,  and  would  not  utter  a 
Word  after  it. 


They  strayed  at  last  into  Fleet  street,  and 
walked  to  the  fool  of  Ludgaie  hill.  Here 
the  stranger  stopped — glanced  toward  the 
open  space  on  the  right,  where  ihe  river 
ran — gave  a  great  rough  gasp  of  relief  and 
satisfaction — and  made  directly  for  Black- 
friars  bridge.  He  led  Zack,  who  was  siill 
slightly  thick  in  his  utterance,  and  un- 
steady on  his  legs,  to  the  parapet  wall  ;  let 
go  of  his  arm  there  ;  and,  looking  steadily 
in  his  face  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamj), 
addressed  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  re- 
markably grave,  deliberate  voice,  and  in 
thesfc  words : — 

"  JMow,  then,  young 'un,  suppose  you  pull  a 
breath,  and  wipe  that  bloody  nose  of  yours." 

Zack,  instead  of  resenting  this  uncere- 
monious manner  of  speaking  to  him — 
which  he  might  have  done  had  he  been 
sober — burst  into  a  frantic  fit  of  laughter. 
The  remarkable  gravity  and  compasure  of 
the  stranger's  tone  and  manner,  contrasted 
with  the  oddity  of  the  proposition  by  which 
he  opened  the  conversation,  would  have 
been  irresistibly  ludicrous  even  to  a  man 
whose  faculties  were  not  at  all  in  an  in- 
toxicated condition. 

While  Zack  was  roaring  with  laughter 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  his 
odd  companion  was  leaning  over  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  j)ulling  off  his  black  {fid 
gloves,  which  had  suffered  considerably 
during  the  progress  of  the  fight.  Having 
rolled  them  up  into  a  ball,  he  jerked  them 
contemptuously  into  t'he  river. 

"  There  goes  the  first  pair  of  gloves  as 
ever  I  had  on  ;  and  the  last  as  ever  I  mean 
to  wear,"  said  he,  spreading  out  his  brawny 
hands  lo  the  sharp  night  breeze. 

Young  Thorpe  heaved  a  few  last  expiring 
gasps  of  laughter ;  then  became  quiet  and 
serious  I'rom  sheer  exhaustion. 

"  Go  it  again,"  said  the  man  of  the  skull- 
cap, staring  at  him  as  gravdy  as  ever,  "  I 
like  to  hear  you." 

"I  can't  go  it  again,"  answered  Zack, 
faintly;  "  I'm  out  of  breath.  Oh,  you  queer 
old  beggar  !  who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

"  I  ain't  nobody  in  particular  ;  and  I  don't 
know  as  I've  got  a  single  friend  to  care 
about  who  I  am  in  all  England,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Give  us  your  hand,  young  'un  I 
In  the  foreign  parts  where  I  come  I'rom, 
when  one  man  stands  by  another  as  you've 
stood  by  me  to-nii:lit,  them  two  are  brothers 
together  afterward.  Vou  needn't  be  a 
brother  to  me,  if  you  don't  like.  I  mean  if 
be  a  brother  to  you,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.     My  name's  I\Iat.     What's  yours  ?" 

"Zack,"  returned  young  Thorpe,  cla|)ping 
his  new  acquaintance  on  ihe  back  with 
brotherly  familiarity  already.  "  You're  a 
jolly  old  boy;  and  1  like  your  way  of  talk- 
ing. Wliere  do  you  come  from,  J\Iat  ?  And 
what  do  you  wear  that  </ueer  caj)  luidfr 
your  hat  for  ?"  ' 
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"  I  come  from  America  last."  replied 
Mat,  as  grave  and  deliberate  as  ever  ;  "  and 
I  wear  ihis  cap  because  I  haven't  got  no 
scalp  on  my  head." 

*•  D — n  ii  !  Avhat  do  you  mean?"  cried 
7.»fk,  startled  into  temporary  sobriety,  and 
taking  his  hand  off  his  tiewfiiend's  shoulder 
as  quickly  as  if  he  had  put  it  on  a  red-hot 
i  rop . 

"  I  always  mean  what  I  say,"  continued 
Mat;  "I've  got  that  much  good  about  me, 
if  I  haven't  got  no  more.  Me  and  my  scalp 
parted  com[)any  years  ago.  I'm  here,  on  a 
bridge  in  London,  talking  to  a  young  chap 
uf  liie  name  of  Zack.  My  scalp's  on  the 
lop  of  a  high  pole  in  some  Indian  village, 
anywhere  you  like  about  the  Amazon 
country.  If  there's  any  puffs  of  wind  going 
there,  like  there  is  here,  it's  rattling  just 
now,  like  a  bit  of  dry  parchment;  and  all 
the  hair  on  it  is  flipping  about  like  a  horse's 
tail  when  the  flies  is  in  season.  I  don't 
knoAV  nothing  more  about  my  scalp  than 
that.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  just  lay  hold 
of  my  hat,  and  I'll  show  you — " 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  no  !"  exclaimed  Zack,  re- 
coiling from  the  offered  hat.  "  I  believe 
you,  old  fellow.  But  how  the  deuce  do 
you  manage  without  a  scalp — I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  bef)re  in  my  life — how  is  it 
you're  not  dead,  eh  ?" 

"It  takes  a  deal  more  to  kill  a  tough 
man  than  you  London  chaps  think,"  said 
Mat.  "  I  was  found  before  my  head  got 
cool,  and  plastered  over  with  leaves  and 
ointment.  They'd  left  a  bit  of  scalp  at  the 
back,  being  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry  to 
do  their  work  as  handily  as  usual ;  and  a 
new  skin  growed  over,  after  a  little,  a 
babyish  sort  of  skin  that  wasn't  half  thick 
enough,  and  wouldn't  hear  no  new  crop  of 
hair.  So  I  had  to  eke  out  and  keep  my 
head  comfortable  Avith  an  old  yellow  hand- 
kercher  ;  which  I  always  wore  till  I  got  to 
San  Francisco,  on  my  way  back  here.  I 
met  with  a  priest  at  San  Francisco,  who 
told  me  I  should  look  a  little  less  like  a 
savage,  if  I  wore  a  skull-cap  like  his,  in- 
stead of  a  handkercher,  when  I  got  back 
into  Avhat  he  called  the  civilized  world.  So 
1  took  his  advice,  and  bought  his  cap.  I 
suppose  it  looks  better  than  my  old  yellow 
handkercher ;  but  it  ain't  half  so  com- 
fortable." 

"But  how  did  3^ou  lose  your  scalp?" 
asked  Zack — "  tell  us  all  about  it.  Upon 
my  soul.  Mat,  you  seem  to  be  tJie  most 
interesting  fellow  I  ever  met  with  !  And, 
I  say,  let's  walk  about,  while  we  talk.  I 
feel  steadier  on  my  legs  now  ;  and  it's  so 
infernally  cold  standing  here." 

"  Which  way  can  we  soonest  get  out  of 
this  muck  of  houses  and  streets?"  asked 
Mat,  surveying  the  London  view  around 
liim  with  an  expression  of  grim  disgust, 
*'  There  ain't  no  room,  even  on  this  bridge, 


for  the  wind  to  blow  fairly  over  a  man.  I'd 
just  as  soon  be  smothered  up  in  a  bed,  as 
smothered  up  in  smoke  and  stink  here." 

"  What  a  queer  fellow  you  are  I — a  regu- 
lar character.  Come  along,  this  way. 
Steady,  old  boy  !  The  grog's  not  quite  out 
of  iny  head  yet ;  and  I've  got  the  hiccups. 
Here's  my  Avay  home,  and  your  way  into 
the  fresh  air,  if  yuu  really  want  it.  Come 
along,  and  tell  me  how  you  lost  your  scalp.' 

"There  ain't  nothing  particular  to  tdi. 
What's  your  name  again?" 

"Zacl^." 

"  Well,  Zack,  I  Avas  out  on  the  tramp, 
dodging  about  after  any  game  that  turned 
up,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon — " 

"Amazon  ?  What  the  devil's  that?  A 
woman  ?  or  a  place  ?  Steady  !  or  that  cab 
will  be  over  us." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  South  America  ?" 

"I  can't  positively  swear  to  it;  but  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  I  think  I  have." 

"Well;  Amazon's  a  longish  bit  of  a 
river  in  those  parts.  I  was  out,  as  I  told 
you,  on  the  tramp — " 

"  By  Jove  I  you  look  like  the  sort  of  man 
who  has  been  out  on  the  tramp  everywhere." 

"Do  I?" 

".And  done  everything,  I  should  say." 

"Most  everything.  I've  druv'  cattle  in 
Mexico  ;  I've  been  out  with  a  gang  thai 
went  to  find  an  overland  road  to  the  North 
Pole  ;  I've  worked  through  a  season  or  two 
in  catching  wild  horses  in  the  Pampas  ;  and 
another  season  or  two  in  digging  gold  iu 
California.  I  went  away  from  England,  a 
tidy  lad  aboard  ship ;  and  here  I  am  back 
again  now,  an  old  vagabond  as  hasn't  a 
friend  to  own  him.  If  you  want  to  know 
exactly  who  I  am,  and  what  I've  been  up 
to  all  my  life,  that's  about  as  much  as  I  can 
tell  you.'" 

"  And  deucedly  mteresting  it  is,  too  ' 
But  I  say — oh,  these  infernal  hiccups !  I'm 
always  bothered  with  them  at  night  af  er 
eating  supper.  I've  been  a  martyr  to  hic- 
cups ever  since  I  was  a  child — hut,  I  say, 
there's  one  thing  you  haven't  told  me  yet ; 
you  haven't  told  me  what  your  other  name 
is  besides  Mat.     Mine's  Thorpe." 

"  1  haven't  heard  the  sound  of  the  othetr 
name  you're  asking  afier,  for  a  matter  of 
belter  than  twenty  year:  and  I  don't  care 
if  I  never  hear  it  again."  His  voice  sank 
huskily,  and  he  turned  his  head  a  little 
away  from  Zack,  as  he  said  those  words. 
"They  nicknamed  me  'Marksman,'  when 
I  used'  to  go  out  with  the  exploring  gangs, 
because  I  was  the  best  shot  of  all  of  them. 
You  call  me  Marksman,  too,  if  you  don"! 
like  Mat.  Mister  Matthew  Marksman,  if 
you  please  :  everybody  seems  to  be  a 
'  Mister'  here.  You're  one,  of  course. 
But  I  don't  mean  *o  call  you 'Mister' fcj 
all  that.  I  shall  stick  to  Zack  ;  it's  short, 
and  there's  no  bother  about  it." 
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"  All  ri?lit,  old  fellow  !  And  Pll  stick  to 
Mat,  mIu'cIi  is  shorter  still  by  a  whole  letter. 
But,  I  sav,  you  haven't  told  the  story  yet 
about  how  you  lost  your  scalp." 

"  There  ain't  no  story  in  it.  Do  you 
fenow  what  it  is  to  have  a  man  dod^inij 
after  you  through  these  odds  and  ends  of 
streets  here?  I  dare  say  you  do.  Well,  I 
had  three  skulkinrr  thieves  of  Indians  dodg- 
insr  after  nie,  over  better  than  fliur  hundred 
miles  of  lonesotne  country,  where  I  mi2:lit 
have  bawled  f(ir  help  for  a  whole  week  on 
end,  and  never  made  anybody  hear  me. 
They  wanted  my  scalp,  and  they  wanted 
my  riHe.  and  they  ffot  both  at  lost,  at  the 
end  of  their  man-hunt,  because  I  couldn't 
get  any  sleep." 

"  Not  ^et  any  sleep  !     Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  they  was  three,  and  I  was  only 
one,  to  be  sure  I  One  of  them  kej)'  waioli 
while  the  other  two  slept.  I  hadn't  nob(jdy 
to  keep  watch  for  me  ;  and  iny  life  depend- 
ed on  my  eyes  being  open  nijjfht  and  day.  1 
took  a  dou's  snooze  once,  and  was  woke  out 
of  it  bv  an  arrow  in  iny  i'ace.  I  kep'  on  a 
long  time  after  that,  before  I  give  out ;  but 
at  last  I  got  the  horrors,  and  thought  the 
jirairie  was  ail  a-tire,  and  run  from  it.  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  run  on  in  that  mad 
state;  1  only  know  that  the  horrors  turned 
out  to  be  the  saving  of  my  life.  I  missed 
my  own  trail,  and  struck  into  another, 
which  was  a  trail  of  friendly  Indians — 
l^eople  I'd  traded  with,  you  know.  And  I 
come  up  with  them  somehow,  near  enough 
for  the  stragglers  of  their  hunting-party  to 
liear  me  shriek  when  my  scalj)  was  took. 
And  now  you  know  as  much  about  it  as  I 
do;  for  I  can't  tell  you  no  more,  except  that 
I  woke  up  like,  in  an  Indian  w-igwam  with 
a  crop  ot  cool  leaves  on  my  head,  instead 
of  a  crop  of  hair." 

"By  George,  how  horrible!  (It's  tre- 
mendously exciting  though.)  Which  of 
those  scars  on  your  face  is  the  arrow- wound, 
eh  i  Oh,  that's  it — is  it?  llullo!  old  boy, 
you've  got  a  black  eye.  Did  any  of  those 
i'ellows  hit  hard  enough  to  hurt  you  in  that 
TOW  of  ours  '" 

"  Hurt  me  !  Chaps  like  them  hurt  me!!" 
and  IMr.  Marksman,  tickled  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  idea  which  Zack's  question 
suggested  to  him,  shook  his  sturdy  shoulders, 
and  indulged  himself  in  a  grufl"  chuckle 
■which  seemed  to  claim  some  sort  of  barbar- 
ous relati(jnship  with  a  laugh. 

"  Ah  I  of  Course  they  haven't  hurt  you  ; 
I  didn't  think  they  had,"  said  Zack,  whose 
pugilistic  sym|)iitliii's  were  deeply  touched 
Ly  the  contempt  with  which  his  new  Iriend 
treated  the  bumps  and  bruises  received  in 
the  light.  "Go  on,  Mat,  I  like  adventures 
of  your  sort.  What  did  you  do  after  your 
head  healed  up  ?" 

"  Well,  I  got  tired  of  dodging  about  the 
Ama/ou,  and    went   south,   and   learut  to 


throw  a  lasso,  and  took  a  turn  at  the  wild 
horses.     Galloping  did  my  head  good." 

"  It's  just  what  would  do  mine  good  too. 
Yours  is  the  sort  of  jolly,  wandering  life, 
]\Iat,  for  me  !  How  did  you  hrsl  come  to 
lead  it?     Did  you  run  away  from  home?" 

"  No.  I  served  aboard  ship,  where  I 
was  put  out,  being  too  idle  a  vagabond  to 
be  kep'  at  home.  I  always  wanted  to  run 
wild  somewhere  for  a  change  ;  but  I  didn't 
really  go  to  do  it,  till  I  picked  up  a  letter 
which  was  waiting  for  me  in  port,  at  the 
Brazils.  There  was  news  in  that  which 
sickened  me  of  going  home  again  ;  so  I 
deserted,  and  went  oft  on  the  tramp.  And 
I've  been  mostly  on  the  tramp  ever  since, 
till  I  got  here  last  Sunday." 

"  What !  have  you  only  been  in  England 
since  Sunday  ?' 

"That's  all.  I  made  a  good  time  of  it 
in  California,  where  I've  been  last,  digging 
gold.  ]My  mate,  as  was  with  me,  got  a 
talking  about  the  old  country,  and  wrought 
on  me  so  that  I  went  back  with  him  to  see 
it  again.  So,  instead  of  gambling  away  all 
my  money  over  there"  (Mr.  Marksman 
carelessly  jerked  his  hand  in  a  westerly 
direction),  "  I've  come  to  spend  it  over  here. 
I'm  going  down  into  the  country  to-morrow, 
to  see  if  anybody  cares  to  own  me  at  the 
old  place.  If  nobody  does,  I  shall  go  back 
again  at  once.  After  twenty  years  amciig 
the  savages,  or  little  belter,  I  ain't  fit  /or 
the  sort  of  thing  as  goes  on  among  you  here. 
I  can't  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  I  can't  slop  in  a 
room ;  I  can't  be  comfortable  in  decent 
clothes;  I  can't  stray  into  a  singing-shop, 
as  I  did  to-night,  without  a  dust  being 
kicked  up  all  round  me,  because  I  haven't 
got  a  proper  head  ol  hair  like  everybody 
else.  I  can't  shake  up  along  with  the  rest 
of  you,  nohow  ;  I'm  used  to  hard  lines  and 
a  wild  country  ;  and  I  shall  go  back  and 
die  over  there  among  the  lonesome  places 
where  there's  plenty  of  room  for  me."  And 
again  ]\Ir.  ]\larksman  jerked  his  hand  care- 
lessly in  the  direction  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

"Oh,  don't  talk  about  going  l)ack,  olo 
fellow  !"  cried  Zack  ;  "  you  must  have  such 
lots  of  good  stories  to  tell,  and  I  want  to 
hear  ihem  all.  There's  nothing  I  should 
like  better  than  boiling  to  America  myself. 
It's  no  use  going  back  the  moment  you've 
got  here,  before  I've  had  lime  to  know 
you.  Besides,  you're  sure  to  find  some- 
body left  ai  home — don't  you  think  so  your- 
self. Mat?" 

I\Iat  made  no  answer.  He  suddenly 
slackened  ;  then,  as  suddenly,  increased  his 
pace;  dragging  young  Thorpe  with  him  at 
a  headlong  rate. 

"  Vou  re  sure  to  find  somebody,"  con 
tinned  Zack,  in  his  off-hand,  familiar  way. 
"I  don't  know — genily,  ^lal  I  we're  no' 
walking  fur  a  wager — I  don't  know  whether 
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you're  married  or  not?"  (Mr.  Marksinan 
still  made  no  answer,  and  walked  quicker 
than  t'ver).  "But  if  you  haven't  got  wife 
or  child,  every  fellow's  got  a  father  and 
mother,  \ou  know  ;  and  most  fellows  have 
got  brotliers  or  sisters  ;  and  even  if — " 

"Good  night,"  said  Mr.  Marksman, 
stopping  short,  and  abruptly  holding  ->ut  his 
hand. 

"  Why  what's  the  matter  now  V  asked 
Zack,  in  astonishment.  "What  do  you 
want  to  part  comjiany  for  already  ?  We 
are  not  near  the  end  of  the  streets  yet.  I 
liaven't  said  anything  that's  offended  you?" 

"  No,  nothing.  You  can  go  on  talking 
to  me,  if  you  like,  th<e  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  shall  be  back  then,  whatever  happens.  ] 
said  I'd  be  like  a  brother  to  you;  and  that 
means,  in  my  li^go,  doing  anything  you 
ask.  You  want  me  to  tell  you  about  the 
sort  of  life  I've  been  leading — do  you? 
Very  well ;  I'll  tell  you  as  much  as  you 
want.  There's  a  backer  shop  in  Kirk  street, 
Wendover  market,  with  a  green  door,  and 
fourteen  written  on  it  in  yaller  paint.  When 
I  a?)i  shut  up  in  a  room  of  my  own,  which 
isn't  often,  I'm  shut  up  there.  I  can't  give 
you  the  key  of  the  house,  because  I  want 
it  myself." 

"Kirk  street?  That's  my  way.  Why 
can't  we  go  on  together?  What  do  you 
want  to  say  good-night  here  fur?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  be  left  by  myself.  It 
ain't  your  fault ;  but  you've  set  me  think- 
ing of  something  that  don't  make  me  easy 
in  my  mind.  I've  led  a  lonesome  life  of 
it,  young  'un  ;  straying  away  months  and 
months  out  in  the  wilderness,  without  a 
human  being  to  speak  to.  I  dare  say  that 
wasn't  a  righ'.  sort  of  life  for  a  man  to  take 
up  with ;  but  I  du!  take  up  with  it  ;  and  I 
can't  get  over  liking  it  sometimes  still. 
When  I'm  not  easy  in  my  mind,  I  want  to 
be  left  lonesome  as  I  used  to  be.  I  want  it 
now^"  And  once  more,  Mr.  Marksman  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Mat,  you  certainly  are  the  most 
ourn^us  fellow  I  ever  met  with.  Wait  a 
bit,  old  boy,  till  I've  written  down  your 
direction  in  my  pocket-book.  Hang  the 
thing !  I  can't  get  at  it.  What  number 
was  it — eh  ?  Oh  !  Fourteen.  Wait  a 
minute.  'Mr.  Marksman  (that's  the  name 
to  ask  for,  isn't  it?)'  All  right.  'Mr 
Marksman,  14,  Kirk  street,  Wendover 
market.'  What's  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 
Thursday?  'Wendover  market:  Thurs- 
day.' Morning,  early,  shalll  write?  Very 
well :  '  Morning,  early.'  And,  Mat,  if 
you  really  don't  find  anybody  that  belongs 
to  you — " 

'"'  Good-night,"  repeated  Mr.  Marksman, 
crossing  siJddenly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  then  walking  straight  on  at  a 
great  pace. 

Young  Thcrpe  stood  with  his  pocket-book 


and  pencil  in  his  nano,  looKing  after  nis 
new  Iriend  until  he  had  lost  sight  of  nim 
in  the  dark  distance  dotted  with  gaslights; 
and  had  heard  the  last  thump  of  his  steady 
footstep  die  awav  on  the  paveme.  t  in  the 
morning  stillness  of  the  street. 

"  That's  a  queer  fellow,"  thoug?)t  Zack, 
as  he  pursued  his  own  road, "  and  we  have  got 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  a  veiy  queer 
way.  I  shall  go  and  see  him  though,  on 
Thursday;  for,  if  ever  I'm  turned  loose  un 
the  world  (which  isn't  at  all  unlikely,  con- 
sidering how  badly  things  are  going  on  with 
me  at  home),  he's  just  the  man  to  give  me 
a  hint  or  two  in  the  right  direction.  I  shall 
certainly  go  and  see  him  on  Thursday; 
something  may  come  of  it,  one  of  these 
days." 

Zack  ■(vas  a  careless  guesser  ;  but,  in  this 
case,  he  guessed  right.  Something  did 
come  of  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  prodigal's  RETURN. 

When  Zack  reached  Baregrove  square, 
it  Avas  four  in  the  morning.  The  neigh- 
boring church  clock  struck  the  hour  as  lie 
approached  his  own  door. 

Immediately  after  parting  Avith  Mr. 
Marksman,  malicious  fate  so  ordained  it 
that  he  passed  one  of  those  late — or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  early — public-houses, 
which  are  open  to  customers  during  the 
"small  hours''  of  the  morning.  He  was 
parched  with  thirst;  and  the  hiccuping  fit 
Avhich  had  seized  him  in  the  company  of 
his  new  friend  had  not  yet  subsided.  "  Sup- 
pose I  try  what  a  drop  of  brandy  will  do 
for  me,"  exclaimed  Zack,  stopping  at  the 
fatal  entrance  of  the  public-house. 

He  went  in  lightly  and  easily  enough. 
He  came  out  with  some  awkwardness,  and 
no  little  difficulty.  However,  he  had 
achieved  his  purpose  of  curing  the  hiccups. 
The  remedy  employed,  acted,  to  be  sure, 
on  his  legs  as  well  as  his  stomach — but  that 
was  a  trifling  physiological  eccentricity 
quite  unworthy  of  notice. 

He  was  far  too  exclusively  occupied  in 
thinking  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Marksman, 
and  in  chuckling  over  the  remembrance  of 
the  agreeably  riotous  train  of  circumstances 
which  had  brought  his  new  acquaintance 
and  himself  together,  to  take  any  notice  of 
his  own  personal  condition,  or  to  observe 
that  his  course  over  the  pavement  Avas  of  a 
somewhat  sinuous  nature,  as  he  AValked 
home.  It  was  only  when  he  pulled  the 
door-key  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tried  to  put 
it  into  the  key-hole,  that  his  attention  Avas 
fairly  directed  on  himself;  and  then  he  dis- 
covered that  his  hands  were  slightly  help- 
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les*,  smii  tliat  he  was  also  by  no  means 
risfidly  sieady  on  his  legs. 

There  are  some  men  whose  minds  get 
tirunk,  and  some  men  whose  bodies  eel 
drunk,  under  the  inlhience  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Zack  belonged  to  the  second  class. 
He  was  perCectly  capai  le  of  understanding 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  of  knowinij 
what  he  said  himself,  long  after  his  utter- 
ance had  grown  thick,  and  his  gait  had 
become  perilously  uncertain.  He  was  now 
ijuite  conscious  that  his  visit  to  the  public- 
house  iiad  by  no  means  tended  to  sober  liim  ; 
and  quite  awake  to  tlie  importance  of  noise- 
lessly stealing  up  to  bed — but  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  totally  unable  to  put  the  key 
into  the  door  at  the  first  attempt,  or  to 
look  comfortably  for  the  keyhole,  without 
previously  leaning  against  the  are4  railings 
at  his  side. 

"  Steady,"  muttered  Zack,  "  I'm  done 
for  if  I  make  any  row."  Here  he  felt  for 
tbe  keyhole,  and  guided  the  key  elaborately 
with  his  left  hand,  into  its  proper  place. 
He  next  opened  the  door,  so  quietly  that  he 
was  astonished  at  bimself — entered  the  pas- 
page  with  marvellous  slealthiness — then 
closed  the  door  again,  and  cried  "  Hush  I" 
when  he  found  that  he  had  let  the  lock  go 
a  little  too  noisily. 

He  listened  before  he  attempted  to  light 
nis  candle.  The  air  of  the  house  felt 
strangely  close  and  hot,  after  the  air  out- 
of-doors.  The  dark  stillness  above  and 
around  him  was  instinct  with  an  awful  and 
virtuous  repose  ;  and  was  deepened  om- 
inously by  the  solemn  tick-tick  of  the 
kitchen-clock — never  audible  from  the  pas- 
i^age  in  the  d.nytime ;  terribly  and  incom- 
prehensibly distinct  at  this  moment. 

"  I  won't  bolt  the  door,"  he  whispered 
to  himself,  "  till  I  have  struck  a — "  Here 
the  unreliability  of  brandy  as  a  curative 
agent  in  cases  of  fermentation  in  the  stomach, 
was  palpably  demonstrated  by  the  return 
of  the  hiccuping  fit.  "Hush!"  cried  Zack 
lor  the  second  time,  terrified  at  the  violence 
and  suddenness  of  the  relapse,  and  clapping 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  when  it  was  too  late. 

After  groping,  on  his  knees,  with  extr.t- 
ordinary  perseverance  all  round  the  rim  of 
his  bedroom  candlestick,  which  stood  on 
one  of  the  hall-chairs,  he  succeeded — not  in 
^  finding  the  box  of  matches — but  in  knocking 
it  inexplicably  off  the  chair,  and  sending  it 
•oiling  over  the  stone  floor,  until  it  was 
Plopped  bv  the  opposite  wall.  With  some 
difficulty  he  captured  it,  and  struck  a  light. 
Never,  in  all  Zack's  experience,  had  any 
former  matches  cauajht  flame  with  such  a 
shrill  report,  as  was  produced  from  the  one 
disastrous  and  diabolical  match,  which  he 
happened  to  select  to  liirht  his  candle  with. 

The  next  thing  to  he  done  was  to  bolt  the 
door.  He  succeeded  very  well  with  the 
bolt  'It  the  top;  but  failed  signally  with  the 


bolt  at  the  bottom,  which  appeared  ]'ar 
ticularlv  difficult  to  deal  with  that  night  ; 
for  it  flr>t  of  all  creaked  fiercely  on  bemg 
moved — then  stuck  spitefully  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  staple — then  slipped  all  of 
a  sudden,  under  moderate  pressure,  and  ran 
like  lightning  into  its  appointed  i)lace,  with 
a  bang  of  malicious  triiunpli.  "  If  that  don't 
bring  the  governor  down,"  thought  Zack, 
listening  with  all  his  ears,  and  stifling  the 
hiccups  with  all  his  might,  "he's  a  harder 
sleeper  than  I  take  him  for." 

Hut  no  door  opened,  no  voice  called,  no 
sound  of  any  kmd  broke  the  mysterious 
stillness  of  the  bedroom  regions.  Zack  sat 
down  on  the  stairs,  and  took  his  boots  off — 
?ol  up  again  with  some  little  difficulty, 
listened,  took  his  candlestick,  listened  once 
nn>re,  whispered  to  himself,  "  Now  for  it  I" 
and  began  the  perilous  ascent  to  his  own 
room. 

He  held  tight  by  the  banisters,  only 
falling  against  them,  and  making  them 
crack  from  top  to  bottom,  once,  before  he 
reached  the  drawincr-room  landing.  He 
ascended  the  second  flight  of  stairs  without 
casualties  of  any  kind,  until  he  got  to  the 
top  step,  close  by  his  father's  bedroom  door. 
Here,  by  a  dire  fatality,  the  stifled  hiccups 
burst  bt-yond  all  control ;  and  distinctly  as- 
serted themselves  bv  one  convulsive  yelp, 
which  betrayed  Zack  into  a  start  of  horror 
The  start  shook  his  candlestick:  the  ex- 
tinguisher, which  lay  loose  in  it,  dropped 
out.  bopped  playfully  down  the  stone-stairs, 
and  rolled  over  the  landing  with  a  loud  and 
lively  ring — a  devilish  and  brazen  flourish 
of  exultation  in  honor  of  its  own  activity. 

"  O  Lord  !"  faintly  ejaculated  Zack,  as 
he  heard  somebody's  voice  speakmg,  and 
somebody's  body  moving,  in  the  bedroom  ; 
and  remembered  that  he  had  to  mount 
another  flight  of  stairs — wooden  stairs,  this 
time — before  he  got  to  his  own  quarters  on 
the  garret-floor. 

He  went  up,  however,  directly,  with  the 
recklessness  of  despair  :  every  separate 
stair  creaking  and  crackinir  under  him,  as 
if  a  young  elephant  had  been  retiring  to  bed 
instead  of  a  young  man.  He  blew  out  his 
light,  tore  off  his  clothes,  and,  slipping 
between  the  sheets,  began  to  breathe  elabo- 
rately, as  if  he  was  fast  asleep — in  the 
desperate  hope  of  being  still  able  to  deceive 
his  father,  if  Mr.  Thorpe  came  up-stairs  to 
look  after  him. 

But  another  and  a  last  accident,  the  direst 
of  all.  balfied  his  plans  and  ruthlessly  be- 
trayed him.  No  sooner  had  he  assumed  a 
recumbent  position  than  a  lusty  and  cease- 
less sinking  beixan  in  his  cars,  which  be- 
wildered and  half  deafened  him.  Hi*  bed, 
the  roon),  the  house,  the  whole^world  tore 
round  and  round,  and  heaved  up  and  down 
frantically  with  him.  He  ceased  to  be  a 
'  human   being :   he   became  a  giddy  atom. 
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spinning  drunkenly  in  illimitable  space. 
He  started  up  in  bed,  and  was  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  his  liumanity  b\'  a  cold  perspiration 
and  a  deathly  qualm.  "Hiccups  burst  from 
him  no  Ioniser;  but  they  were  succeeded 
by  another  and  a  louder  series  of  sounds — 
sounds  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  ever 
been  at  sea — sounds  naulically  and  lament- 
ably associated  with  white  basins,  whirlins^ 
waves,  and  misery  of  mortal  stomach's 
wailing  in  emetic  despair. 

In  the  momentary  pauses  between  the 
rapidly  successive  attacks  of  the  malady 
which  now  overwhelmed  him,  and  which 
he  attributed  in  after-life  entirely  to  the 
dyspeptic  influences  of  toasted  cheese,  Zack 
was  faintly  conscious  of  the  sound  of  slip- 
pered feet  ascending  the  stairs.  His  back 
was  to  the  door.  He  had  no  strength  to 
move,  no  courage  to  look  round,  no  voice 
to  raise  in  supplication.  He  knew  that  his 
door  opened  ;  that  a  light  came  into  the 
room  ;  that  a  voice  cried  "  Degraded  beast !" 
that  the  door  was  suddenly  shut  again  with 
a  bang  ;  and  that  he  was  left  once  more  in 
total  darkness.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
light,  or  the  voice,  or  the  banging  of  the 
door;  he  did  not  think  of  them  afterward, 
he  did  not  mourn  over  the  past,  or  speculate 
on  the  future.  He  just  sank  back  on  his 
pillow  with  a  gasp,  drew  the  clothes  over 
him  with  a  groan,  and  fell  asleep,  blissfully 
reckless  of  the  retribution  that  was  to  come 
with  the  coming  daylight. 

When  he  woke  late  the  next  morning — 
conscious  of  nothing,  at  first,  except  that  it 
was  thawing  fast  out  of  doors,  and  that  he 
had  a  violent  headache,  but  gradually  re- 
called to  a  remembrance  of  the  memorable 
fight  in  the  Temple  of  Harmony  by  a  sense 
of  soreness  in  his  ribs,  and  a  growing  con- 
viction that  his  nose  had  become  too  large 
for  his  face — Zack's  memory  began,  cor- 
rectly though  confusedly,  to  retrace  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  return  home,  and 
his  disastrous  journey  up-stairs  to  bed. 
With  these  recollections  were  mingled 
others  of  the  light  that  had  penetrated  into 
his  room,  after  his  own  candle  was  out ;  of 
the  voice  that  had  denounced  him  as  a 
"  degraded  beast ;"  and  of  the  banging  of 
the  door  which  had  followed.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  his  fatner  who  had 
pntered  the  room  and  apostrophized  him  in 
/he  brielly  emphatic  terms  which  he  was 
low  calling  lo  mind.  Never  had  Mr. 
Thorpe,  on  any  former  occasion,  been 
known  to  call  names,  or  bang  doors.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  he  had  discovered 
everything;  and  was  exasperated  with  his 
son  as  he  had  never  been  exasperated  with 
any  other  human  being  before  in  his  life. 

Just  as  Zack  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, he  heard  the  rustling  of  his  mother's 
dress  on  the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with 
her   handkerchief  to   her   eyes,    presented 


herself  wofully  \t  his  bedside.  Profoundly 
and  penitently  .vretched,  he  tried  to  gain 
his  mother's  forgiveness  before  he  encoun- 
tered his  fiithcr's  wrath.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  was  so  thoroughly  ashamet  to  meet 
her  eye,  that  he  turned  his  face  to  tnt  wall, 
and  in  that  position  confessed  everything, 
vowed  amendment  for  the  future  and  for 
ever,  declared  his  readiness  to  make  any 
atonement  that  was  desired  of  him  ;  and, 
in  short,  appealed  to  his  mother's  compas- 
sion in  the  most  moving  terms,  and  with 
the  most  vehement  protestations  that  he 
had  ever  addressed  to  her. 

But  the  only  effect  he  produced  on  Mrs. 
Thorpe  was  to  make  her  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  in  violent  agitation,  sobbing  bit- 
terly. Now  and  then,  a  iew  words  burst 
lamentably  and  incoherently  from  her  lips. 
They  were  just  articulate  enough  for  him 
to  gather  from  them,  that  his  father  had 
found  out  everything,  had  sufi'ered  in  con- 
sequence from  an  attack  of  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  had  felt  himself,  on  rising 
that  morning,  so  unequal,  both  in  mind  and 
body,  to  deal  unaided  Avith  the  enormity  of 
his  son's  offence,  that  he  had  just  gone  out 
to  seek  Mr.  Yollop's  advice  as  to  what  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  do,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  parent,  under  the  shocking  and 
shameful  emergency  in  which  he  was  now 
placed. 

On  discovering  this,  Zack's  penitence 
changed  instantly  into  a  curious  mixture  of 
indignation  and  alarm.  He  turned  round 
quickly  toward  his  mother;  out,  before  he 
could  open  his  lips,  she  told  him,  speaking 
with  a  sudden  and  unexampled  severity  ot 
tone,  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  think  of 
going  to  the  office  as  usual,  but  was  to  wait 
at  home  until  his  father's  return — and  then 
hurried  from  the  room.  The  fact  was,  that  *? 
Mrs.  Thorpe  distrusted  her  own  inflexibil- 
ity, if  she  stayed  too  long  in  the  presence 
of  her  penitent  son  ;  but  Zack  could  not, 
unhappily,  know  this.  He  could  only  see 
that  she  left  him  abruptly,  after  delivering 
an  ominous  message  ;  and  could  only  place 
the  gloomiest  and  most  disheartening  inter- 
pretation on  her  conduct. 

"When  mother  turns  against  me,  I've 
lost  my  last  chance,  and  nothing's  left  for 
it  but  to — "  he  stopped  before  he  ended  the 
sentence,  and  sal  up  in  bed,  deliberating 
with  himself  for  a  minute  or  two.  "I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  bear  anything 
from  the  governor,  because  he  has  a  right 
to  row  me,  after  what  I've  done.  But,  if  I 
stand  old  Yollop  again,  I'll  be—"  here, 
whatever  Zack  said  was  smothered  in  the 
sound  of  a  blow,  expressive  of  fury  and 
despair,  which  he  administered  to  the  mat- 
tress on  which  he  was  sitting.  Having  re- 
lieved himself  thus,  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
pronouncing  at  last  in  real  earnest  those 
few  words  of  fatal  slang  which  had  often 
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burst  from  his  lips,  in  otl*tr  days,  only  as 
an  empiy  tlireat: — 

"lis  all  up  with  me;  I  must  bolt  from 
home."  } 

He  refreshed  both  mind  and  body  by  a 
pood  wash  :  but  still  his  resolution  did  not  j 
falter.  He  buiried  on  his  dollies,  looked 
cut  of  the  wiiuiow,  listened  at  his  door  ; 
and  al.  this  lime  his  purpose  never  changed. 
Remeiiiberinq  but  loo  well  the  persecution 
he  had  already  suflered  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Vollop,  (he  coiiviciiun  that  it  would 
now  be  repealed  with  I'ourfold  severity 
•was  enough  of  itself  to  keep  him  firm 
to  his  desperate  inleniion  :  enouirli  with- 
out the  additional  stimulus  of  antici- 
pating all  tlial  he  might  have  to  sulfer 
from  his  father's  anger,  or  of  revelling  in 
the  idea  of  future  freedom  from  the  mo- 
notonous servitude  of  his  otlice-life. 

"  I'll  make  this  help  to  keep  me  till  I  see 
what  can  be  done."  thought  he,  putting  on 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  "  Poor 
old  Goodworth  I  he  said  he  had  made  a 
present  to  the  pawnbroker  when  he  gave  it 
to  me.  But  I'll  take  it  out  of  pledge  again 
with  the  very  first — "  here  his  thoughts 
veered  round  suddenly,  at  the  sight  of  his 
pocket-book,  to  his  strange  companion  of 
the  past  night.     As  he  reflected  on  the  ap- 

Iioiniment  fur  Thursday  morning,  his  eyes 
)riirhlened,  and  he  said  to  himself  aloud, 
while  he  turned  resolutely  to  the  door, 
"That  queer  fellow  talked  of  going  back  to 
America:  if  I  can't  do  anything  else,  I'll 
go  back  with  him  !" 

Just  as  his  hand  was  on  the  lock,  he  was 
startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  opened 
it  and  found  the  housemaid  on  the  landing 
with  a  letter  for  him.  Returning  to  the 
window,  he  hastily  undid  the  envelope. 
iSeveral  gayly-printed  invitation  cards  with 
gilt-edges  dropped  out.  There  was  a  let- 
ter among  them,  which  proved  to  be  in  Mr. 
Blyth's  handwriting,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  ]Vfihtesd'iy. 

"Mr  DEAR  Zack:  The  enclosed  are  the 
tickets  for  my  picture-show,  which  I  told 
you  about  yesterday  evening.  I  send  them 
now,  instead  of  wailing  to  give  them  to 
you  to-night,  at  Lavvie's  suggestion.  She 
thinks  oidy  three  days'  notice,  from  now  to 
hiaturday,  rather  short  ;  and  considers  it  ad- 
visable to  save  even  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  give  your  friends  the  most 
time  possible  to  make  their  arrangements 
convenieni'f  for  coming  to  my  studio.  Post 
all  the  invitaiion-iickets,  therefore,  that 
you  send  about  among  your  connections,  at 
once,  as  I  am  posting  mine  ;  and  you  will 
save  a  day  by  that  means,  which  is  a  good 
deal.  Patty  is  obliged  to  pass  your  house 
this  morning,  on  an  errand,  so  I  send  my 
letter  by  her.  How  conveniently  things 
sometimes  turn  out ;  don't  they  ? 


"Introduce  anybody  you  like,  but  I 
should  prefer  intellectual  people;  my  fig- 
ure-subject of  '  Columbus  m  sight  of  the 
New  World'  being  treated  mystically,  and 
adapted  to  tax  the  pojiular  mind  to  the  ut- 
most, as  a  work  of  high  art  that  nobody 
can  hope  to  understand  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  brush  up  the  paint- 
ing-room for  visiters  already.  Madonna  is 
helpinij  me  with  the  ornamental  part,  as 
only  .Madonna  can.  She  finds  everything, 
and  does  everything,  and  runs  up  and  down- 
stairs to  let  Lavvie  know  how  we  are  get- 
ting on,  while  I  am  only  thinking  about  it. 
With  such  a  bright,  good,  loving  creature 
to  decorate  my  painting-room,  the  musty 
old  place  looks  like  an  enchanted  palace 
already;  and  I  am  the  happiest  artist  that 
ever  handled  a  mahl-siick. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Zack,  affectionately 
yours,  "  V.  I3lyth." 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  reminded  Zack 
of  certain  recent  aspirations  in  the  direction 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  had  escaped  his 
slippery  memory  altogether,  while  he  was 
thinking  of  his  future  prospects.  "I'll 
stick  to  my  first  idea,"  thought  he,  "and 
be  an  artist,  if  Blyth  will  let  me,  after 
what's  happened.  If  he  won't,  I've  got 
Mat  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  I'll  run  as  wild 
in  Ainerica  as  ever  he  did." 

Reflecting  thus,  Zack  descended  cau- 
tiously to  the  parlor,  which  was  called  a 
"  library."  The  open  door  showed  him 
that  no  one  was  in  the  room.  He  went 
in;  and,  in  great  haste,  scrawled  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  Mr.  Blyth's  letter  : — 

"My  dear  Blyth:  Thank  you  ior  the 
tickets.  I  have  got  into  a  most  dreadful 
scrape,  having  been  found  out  coming  home 
groggy  at  four  in  the  morning,  which  I  did 
by  cribbifig  the  family  door-key.  1'he  row 
in  store  for  me  after  this  is  so  tremendous, 
that  I  am  going  to  make  a  bolt  of  it.  ] 
write  these  lines  in  a  tearing  hurrv  and  a 
dreadful  fright,  for  fear  the  governor  should 
come  home  before  I  have  done — he  having 
gone  to  Yollop's  to  set  the  parson  at  me 
again  worse  than  ever. 

"I  can't  come  to  you  to-night,  because 
your  house  would  be  the  first  place  they 
would  send  to  after  me ;  and  I  don't  want 
to  mix  you  up  in  the  row.  But  I  mean  to 
be  an  artist,  if  you  won't  desert  me.  Don't, 
old  fellow!  1  know  I'm  a  d — d  scamp; 
but  I'll  try  and  be  a  reformed  character,  if 
you  will  only  stick  by  me.  When  you  take 
your  walk  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  at  the 
turnpike  in  the  Laburnum  road,  waiting 
for  you,  at  three  o'clock.  If  you  won't 
come  there,  or  won't  speak  to  me  when 
you  do  come,  I  shall  leave  England,  and 
take  to  something  desperate. 

"I  have  g. U  a  new  friend — the  best  and 
most  interesting  fellow  in  the  world.     Hf 
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has  been  half  his  life  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica ;  so,  if  you  don't  give  me  the  go-by,  I 
shall  bring  him  to  see  your  picture  of  Co- 
(uHibus. 

"  I  feel  sc  miserable,  and  have  got  such 
a  headache,  that  I  can't  write  any  more. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  Z.  Thorpe,  jr." 

After  directing  this  letter,  and  placing  it 
m  his  pocket  to  be  put  into  the  post  by  his 
own  hand,  Zack  looked  toward  the  door, 
and  hesitated — then  advanced  a  step  or  two 
lo  get  out — then  paused  thoughtfully — and 
ended  by  returning  to  the  writing-table,  and 
taking  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  out  of  the 
portfolio  before  him. 

•'  I  can't  leave  the  old  lady  (though  she 
won't  forgive  me)  without  writing  a  line  to 
keep  up  her  spirits,  and  say  good-by," 
thought  he,  as  he  dipped  the  pen  in  the 
ink,  and  began  in  his  usual  dashing,  scrawl- 
ing way.  But  he  could  not  get  beyond 
"  My  dear  Mother."  The  writing  of  those 
three  words  seemed  to  have  suddenly  para- 
lyzed him.  The  strong  hand  that  had 
struck  out  so  sturdily  all  through  the  fight, 
trembled  now  at  merely  touching  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Still  he  tried  desperately  to  write 
something,  even  if  it  were  only  the  one 
word,  "good-by:"  tried  till  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  made  all  further  effort 
hopeless. 

lie  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  rose  hasti- 
ly, brushing  away  the  tears  with  his  hand, 
and  feeling  a  strange  dread  and  distrust  of 
himself  as  he  did  so.  It  was  rarely,  very 
rarely,  that  his  eyes  were  moistened  as 
they  were  moistened  now.  Few  human 
beings  have  lived  to  be  twenty  years  of  age 
without  shedding  more  tears  than  had  ever 
been  shed  by  Zack. 

"  I  can't  write  to  her  while  I'm  at  home, 
and  I  know  she's  in  the  next  room  to  me.  I 
■will  send  her  a  letter  when  I'm  out  of  the 
house,  saying  it's  only  for  a  little  time,  and 
tliat  I'm  coming  back  when  the  angry  part 
cf  this  infernal  business  is  all  blown  over." 
Such  was  his  resolution,  as  he  tore  up  the 
crumpled  paper,  and  went  out  quickly  into 
the  passage. 

He  took  his  hat  from  the  table.  ^^5 
hat?  No,  he  remembered  that  it  was  the 
hat  which  had  been  taken  from  the  man  at 
the  tavern.  At  the  most  momentous  in- 
stant of  his  life — when  his  heart  was  bow- 
ing down  before  the  thought  of  his  mother 
— when  he  was  leaving  home  in  secret,  per- 
haps for  ever — the  current  of  his  thoughts 
could  be  incomprehensibly  stopped  and  al- 
tered in  its  course  by  the  trumpery  influence 
of  such  a  trifle  as  this ! 

It  was  thus  with  him ;  it  is  thus  with  all 
of  us.  Our  faculties  are  never  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  smallest  inter- 
ests of  our  being,  than  when  they  appear 


to  be  most  fully  absorbed  by  the  mightiest. 
And  it  is  often  well  for  us  that  there  exists 
this  seeming  imperfection  in  our  nature. 
The  first  cure  of  many  a  grief,  after  the 
hour  of  parting,  or  in  the  houf^e  of  death, 
has  begun,  insensibly  to  ourselves,  with  the 
first  moment  when  we  wfere  betrayed  into 
thinking  of  so  little  a  thing  even  as  a  daily 
meal. 

The   rain   which  had  accompanied    the 
thaw  was  falling  faster  and  faster  ;  inside 
the  house  was  dead  silence,  and  outside  it 
damp  desolation,  as  Zack  opened  the  street 
door;    and,  without  hesitating  a  moment 
dashed   out   desperately  through  mud  an 
Avet,  to  cast  himself  loose  on  the  thronged 
world  of  London  as  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
home. 

His  first  thoughts,  obedient  to  the  strange 
direction  which  accident  had  given  to  them, 
were  all  occupied  in  devising  the  best  meth- 
od of  sending  back  the  hat  he  wore  to  the 
man  from  whom  it  had  been  taken.  A  plan 
for  accomplishing  this  soon  suggested  itself 
to  him  ;  and  then  his  mind  returned  once 
more,  of  its  own  accord,  to  the  reflections 
that  had  filled  it  while  he  was  trying  in 
vain  to  write  a  farewell  letter  to  his  mother. 
Before  he  got  out  of  Baregrove  square,  he 
stopped,  and  looked  back  from  an  angle  in 
the  pavement  which  gave  him  a  view  of 
his  father's  house. 

He  paused  thus ;  the  recollections  of 
weeks,  months,  years  past,  all  whirling 
through  his  memory  in  a  few  moments  of 
time.  He  paused,  looking  through  the 
damp,  foggy  atmosphere,  at  the  door  which 
he  had  just  left — never,  it  might  be,  to  ap- 
proach it  again ;  then  moved  away,  but- 
toned his  coat  over  his  chest  with  trem- 
bling, impatient  fingers,  and  saying  to  him- 
self, "I've  done  it,  and  nothing  can  undo 
it  now,"  turned  his  back  resolutely  on 
Baregrove  square. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MR.    marksman's    COL'xVTRr   TRIP 

Kirk  street,  Wendover  market,  wa 
not  exactly  the  place  which  most  gentle 
men,  having  money  at  their  disposal,  would 
choose  to  reside  in,  on  returning  to  their 
native  country  after  long  expatriation.  The 
neighborhood  was  densely  populous,  and 
by  no  means  widely  respectable  ;  and  the 
street  itself  exhibited  a  vagabond  liveliness 
of  character,  productive  of  almost  every 
known  species  of  public  nuisance  of  the 
noisy  sort.  Here  the  men  of  the  fustian- 
jacket  and  sealskin  cap  clustered  tumultu- 
ous round  the  lintels  of  the  gin-shop  doors. 
Here  ballad-bellowing,  and  organ-grinding, 
and  voices  of  costermongers,   singing    of 
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poor  .nen's-uxuries,  never  ceased  all  through 
the  lium  of  day,  and  jienelrated  far  into  the 
frowsy  repose  of  latest  night.  Here,  on 
Saturday  eveiiinsfs  especially,  the  butcher 
smacker!  with  triumphant  hand  the  fat  car- 
cases that  hunif  around  him  ;  and,  flourish- 
iiiir  his  steel,  roared  aloud  to  every  woman 
who  passed  the  shop-door  with  a  basket,  to 
come  in  and  buy.  Here  the  peripatetic 
green-fjrocer  stood  up,  a  vocal  commercial 
prop  of  his  country,  proclaiming  the  prices 
current  of  the  apple  and  onion  markets 
lustily  from  the  top  of  a  donkey-cart.  Here, 
with  foul  frequency,  the  language  of  the 
natives  was  interspersed  with  such  words 
as  reporters  indicate  in  the  newspapers  by 
an  expressive  black  line ;  and  on  this  "  beat," 
more  than  on  most  others,  tlie  night  police 
were  especially  chosen  from  men  of  mighty 
^slrength  to  protect  the  sober  part  of  the 
street  community,  and  of  notable  cunning 
to  persuade  the  drunken  part  to  retire  harm- 
lessly brawling  into  the  domestic  (or  wile- 
beating)  seclusion  of  their  own  homes. 

Such  was  the  place  in  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Marksman  had  set  up  his  residence,  after 
twenty  years  of  wandering  amid  the  wilds 
of  the  great  American  continent. 

On  arriving  in  London  he  had  looked 
about  him  to  see  what  civilized  life  appear- 
ed like,  after  his  long  absence,  and  had 
fi.iund  it  in  its  fashionable,  wealthy,  and  re- 
spectable aspects,  without  external  interest 
or  character  of  any  kind — essentially  neg- 
ative, intolerably  dull.  Descending  next 
to  the  poor  and  the  populous  aspects,  he 
liad  succeeded  at  last  in  discovering  some- 
thing to  look  at.  The  struggle  of  life,  with 
all  its  antagonistic  glories  and  degradations 
in  daily  conflict  which  should  be  upper- 
most, was  here  fully  exposed  to  view — hid- 
den by  no  comforiable  curtain  of  conven- 
tionality— hardly  covered  even  by  a  veil  of 
decency  over  its  baser  acts.  Few  stages 
could  have  been  sought  out  which  more 
freely  displayed  the  dramatic  low  life  of 
London  than  the  stage  presented  by  Kirk 
street.  So  at  that  vagabond  thoroughfare 
Mr.  Marksman,  being  somewhat  of  a  vaga- 
bond himself,  paused  sympatheiically  :  and, 
entering  the  first  house  whose  windows  in- 
formed him  that  rooms  were  to  be  let  with- 
in, planted  his  stake  in  the  country  at  last, 
by  taking  a  back  and  front  British  first  floor 
for  a  week  certain. 

Never  was  tenant  of  any  order  or  degree 
known  to  make  such  conditions  with  a 
landlord  as  were  made  by  Mr.  Marksman. 
Every  household  convenience  with  which 
the  people  at  the  lodgings  could  oiler  to  ac- 
commodate him,  he  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  domestic  nuisance  it  was  particular- 
jv  desirable  to  sjet  rid  of.  He  stipulated 
that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  clean  his 
room  but  him>elf:  that  the  servant  of  all 
work  should  never  attempt  to  make  his  bed, 


or  offer  to  put  sheets  on  it,  or  venture  to 
cook  him  a  bit  of  dinner  when  he  stopped 
at  home  ;  and  that  he  should  be  free  to  stay 
away  unexpectedly  for  days  and  nights 
together,  if  he  chose,  without  either  land- 
lord or  landlady  presuming  to  be  anxious  or 
to  make  inquiries  about  him,  as  long  as 
they  had  his  rent  in  their  pockets.  This 
rent  he  willingly  covenanted  to  pay  before- 
hand, week  by  week,  as  long  as  his  stay 
lasted  ;  and  he  was  also  liberally  ready  to 
lee  the  servant  occasionally,  provided  she 
would  enirage  solemnly  "not  to  bother  his 
life  by  doing  anything  for  him." 

The  proprietor  of  the  house  (and  tobacco- 
shop)  was  at  first  extremely  astonished, 
and  extremely  inclined  to  be  distrustful  ; 
but  as  he  was  likewise  extremely  familiar 
with  poverty,  he  was  not  proof  against  the 
auriferous  halo  which  the  production  of  a 
handful  of  bright  sovereigns  shed  glorious- 
ly over  the  personal  eccentricities  of  the 
new  lodger.  The  bargain  was  struck  :  and 
Mr.  Marksman  went  away  directly  to  fetch 
ii's  luggage. 

After  an  absence  of  some  little  time,  he 
returned  with  a  large  corn-sack  on  his  back 
and  a  lung  rifle  in  his  hand.  These  articles 
were  his  lug£rage. 

First  putting  the  rifle  on  his  bed,  in  the 
back  room,  he  cleared  away  all  the  little 
second-hand  furniture  with  which  the  front 
room  was  decorated,  packing  the  three 
rickety  chairs  together  in  one  conier,  and 
turning  up  the  cracked  round  table  in  an- 
other. Then,  untying  a  piece  of  cord  that 
secured  the  mouth  of  the  corn-sack,  he 
emptied  it,  over  his  shoulder,  into  the 
middle  of  the  room — ^just  (as  the  landlady 
afterward  said)  as  if  it  was  coals  coming 
in  instead  of  luggage.  Among  the  things 
which  fell  out  on  the  floor  in  a  heap,  were 
— soine  bearskins  and  a  splendid  buffalo- 
hide,  neatly  packed  ;  a  pipe,  two  red  flannel 
shirts,  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  an  Indian 
blanket;  a  leather  bag,  a  gunpowder  flask, 
two  squares  of  yellow  soap,  a  bullet-mould. 
and  a  nightcap;  a  tomahawk,  a  paper  of 
nails,  a  scrubbing-brush,  a  hammer,  and  an 
old  gridiron.  Having  em|>iiod  the  sack,  -Mr. 
Marksman  took  up  the  bulFalo-hide,  and 
spread  it  out  on  his  bed,  with  a  very  ex- 
pressive sneer  at  the  patchwork  counter- 
pane and  meagre  curtains.  He  next  threw 
down  the  bearskins,  with  the  empty  sack 
under  them,  in  an  unoccupied  corner  ;  prop- 
ped up  the  leather  bag  between  two  angles 
of  the  wall  ;  took  his  pipe  from  the  floor; 
left  everything  else  lyinir  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  bear- 
skins with  his  back  against  the  bajg,  told 
the  astonished  landlord  that  he  was  quite 
settled  and  comfortable  now,  and  would 
thank  him  to  go  down-«»fairs,  and  send  up  a 
pound  of  the  strongest  lobacco  he  had  ia 
the  shop. 
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Mr.  Marksman's  subsequent  prGceedinrfs 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  especially  such 
as  were  connected  with  his  method  of  lay- 
in;^  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  cooking 
his  own  dinner,  exhibited  the  same  extra- 
ordinary disregard  of  all  civilized  precedent, 
which  had  marked  his  first  entry  into  the 
lodgings.  After  he  had  dined,  he  took  a 
na])  on  liis  bearskins;  woke  up  restless,  and 
grumbling  at  tlie  close  air  and  the  confined 
room  ;  smoked  a  long  series  of  pipes,  look- 
ing out  of  window  all  the  time  with  quiet- 
ly observant,  constantly  attentive  eyes; and, 
finally,  rising  to  the  climax  of  all  previous 
oddities,  came  down-stairs  when  the  tobacco- 
shop  was  being  shut  up  after  the  closing  of 
the  neighboring  theatre,  and  coolly  asked 
which  was  his  nearest  way  into  the  country, 
as  he  wanted  to  clear  his  head,  and  stretch 
his  legs,  by  making  a  walking  night  of  it 
in  the  fresh  air. 

He  began  the  next  morning  by  cleanmg 
both  his  rooms  thoroughly  with  his  own 
hands,  as  he  had  told  the  landlord  he  would  ; 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occupation  might- 
ily iu  his  own  grim,  grave  way.  His  di- 
nins:,  napping,  smoking,  and  observant  study 
of  the  street-view  from  his  window,  follow- 
ed as  on  the  previous  day.  But  at  night, 
instead  of  setting  forth  into  the  country  as 
before,  he  wandered  into  the  streets;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  walk,  happened  to  pass 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Harmony.  What 
happened  to  him  there  is  already  known  ; 
but  what  became  of  him  afterward  remains 
to  be  seen. 

On  leaving  Zack,  he  walked  straight  on  ; 
not  slackening  his  pace,  not  noticing  whither 
he  Avent,  not  turning  to  go  back  till  day- 
break. It  was  past  nine  o'clock  before  he 
presented  himself  at  the  tobacco-shop,  bring- 
ing in  with  him  a  goodly  share  of  mud  and 
v.-et  from  the  thawing  ground  and  rainy  sky 
outside.  His  long  walk  did  not  seem  to 
have  relieved  the  uneasiness  of  mind  which 
had  induced  him  to  separate  so  suddenly 
from  Zack.  He  talked  almost  perpetually 
to  himself  in  a  muttering,  incoherent  way  ; 
his  heavy  brow  was  contracted,  and  the 
scars  of  the  old  wounds  on  his  face  looked 
angry  and  red.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  make  some  inquiries  of  his  landlord  re- 
lating to  railway  travelling,  and  to  the  part 
of  London  in  which  a  certain  terminus  that 
lie  had  been  told  of  was  situated.  Finding 
it  not  easy  to  make  him  understand  any 
directions  connected  with  this  latter  point, 
tlie  shopkeeper  suggested  sending  for  a  cab 
to  take  him  to  the  railway.  He  briefly  as- 
sented to  that  arrangement ;  occupying  the 
time  before  the  vehicle  arrived,  in  walking 
suJlenly  backward  and  forward  over  the 
navement  in  front  of  the  shop-door. 

When  the  cab  came  to  take  him  up,  he 
insisted,  with  characteristic  regardlessness 
of  appearances,  on  riding  upon   the  rjoof, 


because  he  could  get  more  air  to  blow  over 
him,  and  more  space  for  stretching  his  legs 
in,  there  than  inside.  Arriving  in  this  ir- 
regular and  va^iibond  fashion  at  the  ter- 
minus, he  took  his  ticket  for  Diebledean, 
a  quiet  little  market-town  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties. 

When  he  was  set  doAvn  at  the  station,  he 
looked  about  him  rather  per[)lexedly  at  first ; 
but  soon  appeared  to  recognise  a  road,  vis- 
ible at  some  little  distance,  which  led  to 
the  town  ;  and  toward  which  he  imme- 
diately directed  his  steps,  scorning  all  offers 
of  accommodation  from  the  local  omnibus. 

It  did  not  happen  to  be  market-day  ;  and  the 
thaw  looked  even  more  dreary  at  Dibbledean 
than  it  looked  in  London.  Down  thcAvhole 
perspective  of  the  High  street  there  appear- 
ed only  three  human  figures — a  woman  in 
pattens;  a  child  under  a  large  umbrella; 
and  a  man  with  a  hamper  on  his  back, 
walking  toward  the  yard  of  the  principal 
inn. 

Mr.  Marksman  had  slackened  his  pace 
more  and  more,  as  he  approached  the  town, 
until  he  slackened  it  altogether  at  last,  by 
coming  to  a  dead  stand-still  under  the  walls 
of  the  old  church,  which  stood  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  High  street,  in  what  seemed 
to  be  the  suburban  district  of  Dibbledean. 
He  waited  for  some  time,  looking  over  the 
low  parapet-wall  which  divided  the  church- 
yard from  the  road,  then  slowly  approached 
a  gate  leading  to  a  path  among  the  grave- 
stones, stopped  at  it — apparently  changed 
his"  purpose  —  and,  turning  oflf  abruptly, 
walked  up  the  High  street. 

He  did  not  pause  again  till  he  arrived 
opposite  a  long,  low,  gabled-house,  evi- 
dently one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the 
place,  though  brightly  painted  and  while- 
washed  to  look  as  new  and  unpicturesque 
as  possible.  The  basement-story  was  di- 
vided into  two  shops ;  which,  however, 
proclaimed  themselves  as  belonging  now, 
and  having  belonged  also  in  former  days,  to 
oiie  and  the  same  family.  Over  the  larger 
of  the  two  was  painted  in  letters  of  goodly 
size : — 

Bradford  and  Son  {late  Jorhua  Grice), 
Lhiendrapcrs,  Hoxiers,  c^c,  c5"C. 

The  board  on  which  these  words  Avere 
traced,  Avas  continued  over  the  smaller 
shop;  Avhere  it  Avas  additionally  super- 
scribed thus: — 

Mrx.  Bradford  [late  Johanna  Grice), 
Milliner  and  Dressmaker. 

Regardless  of  rain,  and  droppings  from 
eaves  that  trickle  heavily  doAvn  his  hat  and 
coat,  Mr.  Marksman  stands  motionless, 
reading  and  re-reading  these  inscriptions 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avay.  Though 
the  whole  man,  from  top  to  toe,  looks  like 
the  very  impersonation  of  firmness,  he  never- 
theless hesitates  most  unnaturally  now. 
He  knoAvs  that  he  has  a  certain  discoverv 
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to  make  :  he  knows  thai  he  must  begin  the 
seiirch  wJiich  is  to  lead  to  that  discovery, 
ciilicr  in  the  shup  before  liim,  or  in  the 
churchyard  which  lie  has  left  behind  him : 
but  fur  some  lime  he  can  not  choose  his 
alternafivf.  At  last,  he  decides  to  begin 
with  the  churchyard,  and  retraces  his  steps 
accordingly. 

He  enters  quickly  by  the  gate  at  which 
he  delayed  licfore ;  and  pursue*  the  i)at!i 
amonir  ihe  graves  a  little  way.  Then  siri- 
kiug  olT  over  tiie  grass  afiei  a  moment's  con- 
sideralioii  and  looking  about  him,  he  winds 
liis  course  hither  and  thiilicr  among  the  | 
tnrf  luuinids;  and  st(,)ps  suddenly  at  a  plain 
flat  tombstone,  raised  horizontally  above  the 
earth  by  a  foot  or  so  of  brickwork.  Bending 
down  over  it,  he  reads  the  characters  en- 
graven on  the  slab. 

There  are  four  inscriptions,  all  of  the 
simplest  and  shortest  kind  ;  comprising 
nothing  but  a  record  of  the  names,  ajjes, 
and  birth  and  dea;h  dates  of  the  dead  who 
lie  beneath.  The  first  two  inscriptions 
notify  the  deaths  of  children: — "Joshua 
Grice,  son  of  Joshua  and  Susan  Grice,  of 
this  parish,  aged  four  years  ;"  and  "  iSusan 
Grice,  daughter  of  the  above,  aged  thirteen 
years."  Tiie  next  death  recorded  is  the 
mother's:  and  the  last  is  the  father's,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two.  Below  this  follows 
a  quotation  frum  the  Kew  Testament : 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  tveari/  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.^^  It 
is  on  thete  lines,  and  on  the  record  above 
them  of  the  death  of  Jof-hua  Grice  the  elder, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  lonely  reader  rest  the 
longest ;  his  lips  murmuring  several  times, 
as  lie  looks  down  on  the  letters:  "He  lived 
to  be  an  old  man — he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man,  after  all  I" 

Tliere  is  suflicient  vacant  space  left  to- 
ward the  boltmii  of  the  tombstone,  for  two 
or  three  more  inscriptions;  and  it  would 
appear  that  I\Ir.  ."Marksman  expected  to 
have  ?een  more.  He  looks  intently  at  the 
vacant  space,  and  measures  it  roughly  with 
his  hngers,  comparing  it  with  the  space 
above,  which  is  occupied  bv  letters.  "  iS'ol 
there,"  he  says  to  himself;  "not  there  at 
any  rate  I"  as  he  leaves  the  churchyard,  and 
walks  back  to  the  town. 

This  time  he  enters  the  double  shop — the 
hosiery  division  of  it — without  hesitation. 
No  one  is  there,  but  the  young  man  who 
serves  behind  the  counter.  And  right  glad 
the  young  man  is,  having  been  lung  lei'i 
vitlmut  a  soul  to  speak  to  on  that  rainy 
morning,  to  see  some  one — even  a  stranger 
with  a  queer  skull-cap  under  his  hal — enter 
the  shop  at  last. 

What  cat)  he  serve  the  gentleman  with? 
The  gentleman  does  not  come  to  buy.  He 
only  wants  to  know  if  the  young  man  can 
tell  him  whether  Johanna  Grice,  who  used 
to  keep  the  dresi^maker's  shop,  is  still  living. 


Oh  yes !  the  young  man  can  tell  him  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides  ;  being  glad 
to  feel  his  own  tongue  wag  after  long 
silence  and  depressing  loneliness  behind 
the  counter.  Miss  Grice  (the  young  man 
is  more  polite  in  sjjcaking  of  her  than  the 
sirangerj — Miss  Grice,  whose  brother  onee 
had  the  ousiness  now  carried  on  by  Bradford 
and  Son,  still  lives,  all  by  herself,  in  the 
town  ;  and  is  a  very  curious  cild  person, 
who  never  goes  out,  and  lets  nobody  inside 
her  doors.  Most  of  her  old  friends  are 
dead  ;  and  those  who  are  still  alive  she  has 
broken  with.  She  is  full  of  tierce,  wild 
ways  ;  is  generally  suspected  of  being 
crazy  ;  and  is  execrated  by  the  boys  of 
Dibbledean  as  an  "old  tiger-cat."  The 
young  man  thinks  it  possible  that  her  intel- 
lects may  have  been  a  little  shaken  some- 
how, yeais  ago,  and  before  his  lime,  by  a 
dreadful  scandal  in  the  family,  which  quite 
crushed  them  down  ;  being  very  resi)ect- 
able,  religious  people.  It  was  a  scandal 
that  made  a  great  stir,  he  believes,  in  its 
day  ;  and  was  about — 

Here  the  young  man  is  interrupted,  in  a 
very  peculiar  and  uncivil  manner,  as  he 
thinks,  by  the  stranger,  Avho  desires  to 
know  nothing  about  the  scandal,  but  has 
another  question  to  ask.  This  question 
^eems  to  be  rather  a  difficult  one  to  put  ; 
for  he  begins  it  two  or  three  times,  in 
two  or  three  different  forms  of  words,  and 
can  not  get  on  with  it.  At  last,  he  ends 
by  asking,  generally, 'whether  any  other 
members  of  old  Mr.  Grice's  family  a^re  still 
alive. 

For  a  moment  or  so  the  young  man  is 
stupid  and  puzzled,  and  doesn't  know  what 
other  members  the  gentleman  means.  Old 
I\Irs.  Grice  died  some  time  ago  ;  and  there 
were  two  children  who  died  young,  and 
whose  names  are  in  the  churchyard.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  ? — ah,  yes,  to  be  sure! 
of  course  he  must — the  second  daughter, 
who  folks  say  lived  and  grew  up  beautiful, 
and  was,  as  the  story  goes,  the  cause  of  ail 
the  scandal.  She  ran  away,  and  died  miser- 
ably somehow — nobody  knows  how  ;  and 
was  supposed  to  have  boen  buried  like  a 
pauper  somewhere — nobody  k.iows  where, 
except  perhaps  Miss  Grice.  B'at  it  all  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago,  and  really — 

The  young  man  stt)ps  short  and  looks 
perplexed.  A  sudden  change  iias  passed 
over  the  strange  gentleman's  face.  His 
swarthy  cheeks  have  turned  to  a  cold  clay 
color,  through  which  those  two  strange 
scars  seem  to  burn  fiercer  than  ever,  like 
streaks  of  fire.  His  heavy  hand  and  arm 
tremble  a  little  as  he  leans  against  tlie 
counter.  Is  he  going  to  be  taken  ill  ?  Is'o 
this  man's  heart  is  strong  ;  his  will  is  reso- 
lute :  his  body  has  been  used  to  hard  shocks 
and  sharp  pangs;  and  he  will  recover  him- 
self as  many  other  men  in   his  condilior 
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perhUps  could  not.  He  falters  a  little,  but 
he  walks  at  once  from  the  counter  to  the 
door — turns  round  there — and  asks  where 
Johanna  Grice  lives.  The  younj^  man  says, 
the  second  turning  to  the  right,  down  a 
street  which  ends  in  a  lane  of  cottages. 
xVliss  Grice's  is  the  last  cottage  on  the  left 
hand  ;  but  he  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
it  will  be  quite  useless  to  go  there,  for  she 
lets  nobody  in.  The  gentleman  thanks 
him,  and  goes,  nevertheless. 

"I  didn't  think  it  would  have  took  me 
so,"  he  says,  walking  quickly  up  the  street ; 
"and  it  wouldn't  if  I'd  heard  it  anywhere 
else.  But  I'm  not  ihe  man  I  was,  now  I'm 
in  the  old  place  again.  Over  twenty  year 
of  hardening,  don't  seem  to  have  hardened 
me  yet  !" 

He  follows  the  directions  given  him,  cor- 
rectly enough,  arrives  at  the  last  cottage  on 
his  left  hand,  and  tries  the  garden-gate.  It 
is  locked  ;  and  there  is  no  bell  to  ring.  But 
the  paling  is  low,  and  Mr.  Marksman  is  not 
scrupulous.  He  gets  over  it,  and  advances 
to  the  cottage-door.  It  opens,  like  other 
doors  in  the  country,  merely  by  turning  the 
handle  of  the  lock.  He  goes  in  without 
any  hesitation,  and  enters  the  first  room 
into  which  the  passage  leads  him.  It  is  a 
small  parlor ;  and,  at  the  back-window, 
which  looks  out  on  a  garden,  sits  Johanna 
Grice,  a  thin,  dwarfish  old  woman,  poring 
over  a  big  book  that  looks  like  a  Bible.  She 
starts  from  her  chair,  as  she  hears  the  sound 
of  footsteps,  and  totters  up  fiercely,  with 
wild  wandering  gray  eyes,  and  horny  threat- 
ening hands  to  meet  the  intruder.  He  lets 
her  come  close  to  him ;  then  mentions  a 
name — pronouncing  it  twice,  very  distinctly. 

She  pauses  instantly,  livid  pale,  with 
gaping  lips,  and  arms  hanging  rigid  at  her 
side  ;  as  if  that  name,  or  the  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  had  frozen  up  in  a  moment 
all  the  little  life  left  in  her.  Then  she 
/noves  back  slowly,  groping  with  her  hands 
like  one  in  the  dark — back,  till  she  touches 
the  wall  of  the  room.  Against  this  she 
leans,  trembling  violently;  not  si)eaking  a 
word  ;  her  wild  eyes  staring  panic-stricken 
on  the  man  who  is  confronting  her. 

He  sits  down  unbidden,  and  asks  if  she 
does  not  remember  him.  No  answer  is 
given  :  no  movement  made  that  might 
serve  instead  of  answer.  He  asks  again  ;  a 
'ittle  impatiently  this  time.  She  nods  her 
nead  and  stares  on  him — still  speechless, 
8till  trembling. 

He  tells  her  what  he  has  heard  at  the 
shop;  and,  using  the  shopman's  phrases, 
asks  whether  it  is  true  that  the  daughter  of^ 
old  Mr.  Grice,  who  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  scandal  in  the  family,  has  died  long 
since,  away  from  her  home,  and  in  a  miser- 
able way. 

Her  eyes  flash  at  him  fiercely  —  then 
shrink  before  his.     She  cowers  closer  into 


the  corner  of  the  wall  ;  and  tells  him  in  a 
faint,  quavering  voice  that  she  will  not, 
and  dare  not  speak  of  that  which  he  calls  a 
scandal. 

He  answers  that  he  wants  to  Know  noth- 
ing of  the  scandal  itself;  for,  years  and  years 
ago,  he  got  a  letter  that  told  him  of  it  v/hen 
it  happened — a  letter  that  he  has  kept  ever 
since,  and  that  he  will  never  forget.  What 
he  does  want  to  know,  and  ici/l  knoAV  is, 
whether  it  be  true  that  Mary  (he  mentions 
the  name  now)  is  dead. 

There  is  something  in  his   look,  as  he 
speaks,  which  seems  to  oblige  her  to  an« 
swer,  against  her  will.     She  says,  '*  Yes  ; 
and  trembles  more  violently  than  ever. 

He  clasps  his  hands  together ;  his  head 
droops  a  lit  lie  ;  dark  shadows  seem  to  move 
over  his  bent  face  ;  and  the  scars  of  the  old 
wounds  deepen  to  a  livid  violet  hue.  He 
begins  to  speak  again — then  stops  suddenly, 
and  remains  for  some  minutes  speechless. 

His  silence  and  hesitation  seem  to  inspire 
Johanna  Grice  Avith  sudden  confidence  and 
courage.  She  moves  a  little  away  from  the 
wall ;  and  a  gleam  of  evil  triumph  lightens 
over  her  face,  as  she  reiterates  her  last  an- 
swer of  her  own  accord.  Yes  !  the  wretch 
who  ruined  the  good  name  of  the  family  is 
dead — dead,  and  buried  far  off,  in  some 
grave  by  herself — not  in  the  same  grave 
where  her  honest  kindred  lie — not  there,  in 
the  churchyard,  with  her  father  and  mother 
— oh,  no,  thank  God,  not  there ! 

He  looks  up  at  her  instantly,  when  she 
says  these  words.  There  is  some  warning 
influence  in  his  eye,  as  it  rests  on  her,  which 
sends  her  cowering  back  again  to  her  former 
place  against  the  wall.  He  asks  sternly 
where  Mary  is  buried.  The  reply — doled 
out  doggedly  and  slowly,  forced  from  her 
word  by  word — is,  that  she  was  buried 
among  strangers,  as  she  deserved  to  be ;  at 
a  place  called  Bangbury  ;  far  away  in  the 
next  county,  where  she  died,  and  where 
money  was  sent  to  bury  her. 

His  manner  becomes  less  roughly  impera- 
tive: his  eyes  sofien  ;  his  voice  saddens  ia 
3one,  when  he  speaks  again.  And  yet,  the 
next  question  that  he  puts  to  Johanna  Grice 
seems  to  pierce  her  to  the  quick,  to  try  her 
to  the  heart,  as  no  questioning  has  tried  her 
before.  The  muscles  are  writhing  on  her 
haggard  face,  her  breath  is  bursting  from 
her  in  quick,  fierce  pantings,  as  he  asks, 
whether  it  was  only  suspicion,  or  really  the 
truth,  that  Mary  was  with  child  Avhea  she 
left  her  home. 

No  answer  is  given  to  him.  He  repeats 
the  question,  and  insists  on  having  one. 
Was  it  suspicion  or  truth?  The  reply 
hisses  out  at  him  in  one  Avhispered  word — 
Truth. 

Was  the  child  born  alive  ? 

The  answer  comes  again  in  the  same 
harsh  whisper;  the  panting  bieath  heaving 
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quicker  and  quicker  yet,  and  a  dark  bliKjd- 
linge  risinfj  sluwly  over  llie  lleshless,  yellow 
cheek — Yes:  born  alive. 

Wiial  became  of  it  ? 

She  never  saw  it ;  never  asked  about  it ; 
never  knew.  While  she  replies  tlius,  tiie 
wiiisperinsr  accents  change,  and  rise  sullenly 
to  hoarse,  distinct  tones.  The  questioner 
murmurs  something  to  himself — half-articu- 
late words  of  cursing  against  the  merciless 
who  never  forgive — then  becomes  silent 
again.  During  this  silence,  the  dark  blond- 
tinge  spreads  fast  over  Johanna  Grice's 
iace  ;  and  the  paniings  quicken  to  moaning, 
breathless  gasj)s.  liut  it  is  not  till  he  s[)eaks 
to  her  once  more  that  the  smothered  fury 
flashes  out  inio  flaming  rage.  Then,  even 
as  he  raises  his  head  and  opens  his  lips,  she 
staggers,  with  outslrelclied  arms,  up  to  the 
table  at  which  she  had  been  reading  when 
he  came  in  ;  and  strikes  her  bony  hands  on 
the  open  l^ible  ;  and  swears  by  the  Word 
of  Truth  in  that  Book,  that  she  will  answer 
iiim  no  more. 

He  rises  calmly  ;  and  with  something  of 
contempt  in  his  look,  approaches  the  table, 
and  speaks.  But  his  voice  is  drowned  by 
hers,  bursting  Irom  her  in  screams  of  fury. 
1^0  !  no  !  no  !  Not  a  Avord  mure  I  How 
dare  he  come  there,  with  hi*  shameless 
face  and  his  threatening  eyes,  and  make 
iier  speak  of  what  should  never  have  passed 
her  lips  again — never  till  she  went  up  to 
render  her  account  at  the  judgment-seat  ? 
How  dare  he  come  between  her  and  God, 
with  his  talk  of  this  world,  which  it  is 
profanation  for  her  to  hear  while  she  is 
preparing  for  the  next?  Relations!  let 
jiim  not  speak  to  her  of  relations.  The 
only  kindred  she  ever  cared  to  own  lie 
heart-broken  under  the  great  stone  in  the 
churchyard.  Relations  I  if  they  all  came 
to  life  again  that  very  minute,  what  could 
she  have  to  do  with  them,  whose  (jnly  rela- 
tion was  death  ?  Yes ;  death,  that  was 
f.uher,  mother,  brottier,  sister  to  her  now ! 
Death,  that  was  wailing  to  take  her  in  i 
God's  good  time.  What  I  would  he  stay 
on  yet?  stay  on  in  spite  of  her?  stay  after 
fhe  had  sworn  not  to  answer  him  another 
word  ? 

Yes  :  let  her  rave  at  him  as  she  pleases, 
he  trill  stay.  He  is  resolved  to  know  more 
yet.  Did  Mary  leave  nothing  behind  her, 
in  the  bitter  day  when  she  fled  from  her 
home?  Give  him  an  answer  to  that,  for 
tiiai  he  is  determined  to  know  ;  and  more, 
too,  afierward — more,  till  he  knows  all. 

Some  suddenly-conceived  re«olui  ion  seems 
to  calm  the  first  fury  of  her  passion,  while 
he  says  these  words,  i^lm  stretches  out  her 
hand  quickly,  and  gripes  him  by  the  arm, 
and  looks  up  in  his  face  with  a  wicked  ex- 
uliation  in  her  wild  eyes.  He  vill  knov/ 
all,  will  he?  Then  he  shall  I  but  not  fro.n 
her  lips!     All  the  black  iniquity  shall  be 


exposed  bcfire  him  from  first  to  lasf.  It 
shall  break  his  heart;  and  crush  him  into 
old  age  like  hers  I  He  is  bent  on  knowing 
what  that  ruined  wretch  left  behind  her,  i« 
he  ?  Let  him  lollow  her,  then,  and  he  f.hall 
see ! 

Between  the  leaves  of  Johanna  Grice'f 
bible  there  is  a  key,  Avhich  sef.-ms  to  be  jsed 
as  a  marker.  She  takes  it  out,  and  leads 
the  way,  Aviih  toil.-ome  step  and  hands  out- 
stretched for  support,  to  the  wall  on  one 
side,  and  the  banisters  on  the  other,  up  th< 
one  flight  of  stairs  which  comnjunicates 
with  the  bedroom  story  of  the  cottage. 

He  fi)llows  close  behind  her  ;  and  is  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  when  she  opens  a  door,  and 
points  into  a  room,  telling  him  to  take  what 
he  finds  there,  and  then  go — she  cares  not 
whither,  .so  long  as  he  goes  from  her. 

She  descends  the  stairs  again,  as  he  en- 
ters the  room.  There  is  a  close,  faint,  air- 
less smell  in  it.  Cobwebs,  pendulous  anJ 
brown  with  dirt,  hang  from  the  ceiling. 
The  grimy  window-panes  soil  and  sadlen 
all  the  liizht  that  pours  throuffh  them  faint- 
ly. He  looks  round  hitn  hastily,  and  sees 
no  furniture  anywhere;  no  sign  that  the 
room  has  ever  been  lived  in,  ever  entered 
even,  for  years  and  years  past.  He  look-, 
again,  more  carefully  ;  and  detects,  in  oue 
dim  corner,  something  covered  with  dust 
and  dirt,  which  looks  like  a  small  box. 

He  pulls  it  out  toward  the  window.  Dust 
flies  from  it  in  clouds.  Loathsome,  crawl- 
ing creatures  creep  from  under  it,  and  Irorr 
off"  it.  He  stirs  it  with  his  foot  still  near*  r 
to  the  faint  light ;  and  sees  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon deal-box,  corded.  He  looks  closer,  anO 
through  cobwebs,  and  dead  insects,  and  foil 
stains  of  all  kinds,  spells  out  a  name  that  is 
painted  on  it :  Mau'v  Grice. 

At  the  sight  of  that  name,  and  of  the  pol- 
lution that  covers  it,  he  pauses,  silent  and 
thoughtful :  and,  at  the  same  moment,  hears 
the  parlor-door,  below,  locked.  He  stoops 
hastily,  takes  up  the  box  by  the  cord  round 
it,  and  leaves  the  room.  His  hand  touches 
a  substance,  a<  it  grasps  the  cord,  which 
does  not  feel  like  wood.  He  examines  the 
box  by  the  clearer  light  falling  on  the  land- 
ing from  a  window  in  the  roof,  and  discov- 
ers a  letter  nailed  to  the  cover.  There  is 
something  written  on  it ;  but  the  paper  is 
dusty,  the  ink  is  faded  by  time,  arid  the 
characters  are  hard  to  decipher.  By  dint 
of  perseverance,  however,  he  makes  out 
from  iheiu  this  inscri|)tion :  "Justification 
of  my  conduct  toward  my  niece;  ti  Reread 
after  my  death.     Johanna  Gkice." 

As  he  passes  the  parlor-door,  he  hears 
her  voice,  reading-  He  stops  and  listens. 
The  words  that  reach  his  ears  seem  famil- 
iar to  them  :  and  yet  he  knows  not,  at  fi'st, 
wlvnt  book  they  come  from.  He  listens  a 
little  longer,  and  then  his  recollections  of 
his  boyhood  and  of  home  help  him;  aud  he 
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knows  that  the  Looic  from  wliich  Johanna 
Grice  is  reading  ahjud  to  herself,  is  the  Bible. 

His  face  darkens,  and  he  goes  out  quickly 
into  the  garden  ;  but  stops  before  he  readies 
the  paling,  and,  turning  back  to  the  front 
window  of  the  parlor,  looks  in.  He  sees 
lier  sitting  with  her  hack  to  him,  wilh  el- 
bows on  the  table,  and  hands  working  fever- 
ishly in  her  tangled  gray  hair.  Her  voice 
is  siill  audible,  but  the  words  it  pronounces 
can  not  any  longer  be  distinguished.  He 
waits  at  the  window  for  a  few  moments; 
then  leaves  it  suddenly,  saying  to  himself, 
"I  wonder  the  book  doesn't  strike  her  dead  !" 
These  are  his  only  words  of  farewell.  With 
this  thought  in  his  heart,  he  turns  his  back 
o«  the  cottage,  and  on  Johanna  Grice. 

Whichway  shall  he  betake  himself?  Back 
to  she  town,  or  forward  into  the  country  ? 
Forward.  The  old  yearning  to  he  alone, 
and  out  of  the  sight  of  liuman  beings,  has 
overcome  him  again. 

He  goes  on  through  the  rain,  taking  the 
box  with  him,  and  looking  about  fur  some 
slieltered  place  in  which  he  can  o})en  it. 
After  walking  nearly  a  mile,  he  sees  an  old 
oatile-shed,  a  little  Avay  off  the  road — a  rot- 
ten, desericd  place;  but  it  may  afford  some 
little  shelter,  even  yet:  so  he  enters  it. 

There  is  one  dry  corner  left ;  dry  enough, 
at  least,  to  suit  his  purpose.  In  that  he 
kneels  down,  and  cuts  ihe  cord  round  the 
box — then  hesitates  to  open  it — and  begins 
by  tearing  aAvay  the  letter  outside,  from  the 
nail  that  fastens  it  to  the  cover. 

It  is  a  long  letter,  written  in  a.  close, 
crabbed  hand.  He  runs  his  eye  over  it  im- 
paiiently,  till  liis  attention  is  accidcntallv 
caught  and  arrested  by  two  or  three  lines, 
more  clearly  penned  ihan  the  rest,  near  the 
middle  of  a  page.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  unused  to  reading  any  written  charac- 
ters, and  he  finds  them  more  troublesome  to 
decipher  now  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  But 
he  spells  out  resolutely  the  words  in  these 
few  lines  that  have  struc'c  his  e}  c,  and  finds 
that  they  run  thus: — 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  miserable  confession  of  our  fam- 
ily dishonor,  that  I  never  afterward  saw, 
and  only  once  heard  of,  the  man  Avho  tempt- 
ed my  niece  to  commit  the  deadly  sin  which 
was  her  ruin  in  this  world,  and  will  be  her 
I  tin  in  the  next."' 

Beyond  ihese  words  he  makes  no  effort 
to  read  further.  Few  as  they  are,  they  have 
been  evidently  enough  to  oppress  him  with 
unwelcome  recolleciions  and  disquieting 
thoughts,  from  wliicii  he  struggles  for  de- 
liverance resolutely  ;  and  which  leave  him, 
when  he  lears  himself  free  of  them  at  last, 
with  the  letter  crushed  up  into  a  shapeless 
twist  of  paper  in  his  hand.  Thrusting  it 
hastily  into  his  pocket,  Avilhovt  so  mucli  as 
a  passing  attempt  to  smooth  it  out  again, 
he  turns  once  more  to  the  box. 
8 


It  is  sealed  up  w/th  strips  of  tape,  but 
not  locked.  He  forces  the  lid  open,  and 
sees  inside  a  few  simple  articles  of  woman':: 
wearing-apparel  ;  a  little  work-box:  a  lace 
collar,  with  the  needle  and  thread  still  stick- 
ing in  it;  several  letters,  here  tied  up  in  a 
packet,  there  scattered  carelessly  ;  a  gayly- 
bound  album  ;  a  quantity  of  dried  ferns  and 
ilower-leaves  that  have  apparently  fallen 
from  between  the  pages;  a  piece  of  canvass 
with  a  slipper-pattern  worked  on  it  ;  and  a 
black  dress  waistcoat  with  some  unfinished 
embroidery  on  the  collar.  It  is  ])lain  ic 
him,  at  a  first  glance,  that  these  things  havt 
been  thrown  into  the  box  anyhow,  and  have 
been  left  just  as  they  were  thrown.  For  a 
moment  or  two,  he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  strange  and  sad  confusion  displayed  be^ 
fore  him  ;  then  turns  away  his  head,  whis- 
pering to  himself,  mournfully,  and  manv 
times,  that  name  of  "  Mary,"  which  he  ha^ 
already  pronounced  while  in  the  presence 
of  Johanna  Grice.  After  a  little,  he  looks 
back  again  into  the  box  ;  mechanically  pick? 
out  the  different  letters  that  lie  scattered 
about  it ;  mechanically  eyes  the  broken  seals 
and  the  addresses  on  each  ;  mechanically 
puts  them  back  again  unopened,  until  he 
comes  to  one  which  feels  as  if  it  had  some- 
thing inside  it.  This  circumstance  stimu- 
lates him  into  unfolding  the  enclosure,  and 
examining  what  the  letter  may  contain. 

Nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  neatly  fold- 
ed. He  undoes  the  folds,  and  finds  part  of 
a  lock  of  hair  inside,  which  he  wraps  up 
again  the  moment  he  sees  it,  as  if  anxiou.s 
to  conceal  it  from  view  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  letter  he  examines  more  deliberateh  . 
It  is  in  a  woman's  handwriting  ;  is  directei! 
to  "Miss  Mary  Grice,  Dibbledean  ;"'  and  is 
only  dated  "  Bond  Street,  London.  Wednes- 
day." The  post-mark,  however,  shows  tha' 
it  was  written  many  years  ago.  It  is  no 
very  long;  so  he  sets  himself  to  the  task  ol 
making  it  all  out  from  beginning  to  end. 

This  is  what  he  reads: — 

"  Mt  Dearest  Mary:  I  have  just  sent 
you  your  pretty  hair  bracelet  by  the  coach, 
nicely  sealed  and  packed  up  by  the  jeweller. 
I  have  directed  it  to  you  by  your  own  name, 
as  I  direct  this,  remembering  what  you  told 
me  about  your  father  making  it  a  point  of 
honor  never  to  open  your  letters  and  jiar- 
cels  ;  and  forbidding  that  ugly  aunt  Johanna 
of  yours  to  do  so  either.  I  hope  j'ou  will 
receive  this  and  the  little  packet  about  the 
same  time. 

"  I  will  ansAver  for  your  thinking  the  pat- 
tern of  your  bracelet  nmch  improved,  since 
the  new  hair  has  been  worked  in  with  the 
old.  How  slyly  you  will  run  away  to.  yuur 
own  room,  and  blu.sh  utiseen,  like  the  How- 
er  in  the  poem,  when  you  look  at  it  !  Vou 
may  be  raiher  surjirised,  perhaps,  to  see 
some  li'tle  gold  fastenings  introduced  as  ad- 
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ditioiis;  but  this,  thejewtiler  (old  me,  was 
a  mailer  of  necessity.  Your  poor  dear  sis- 
ter's hair  being  tlie  only  material  of  the 
bracelet,  when  you  sent  it  up  to  me  to  be 
altered,  was  very  different  from  the  hair  of 
that  faultless  true-love  of  yours  that  you 
also  sent  to  be  worked  in  with  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  hardly  half  long  enough  to  plait  up 
properly  with  ])oor  Susan's,  from  end  to 
end;  so  the  jeweller  had  to  join  it  with  lit- 
tle gold  clasps,  as  you  will  see.  It  is  very 
prettily  run  in  along  with  the  old  hair, 
ihough.  No  countrv  jeweller  could  have 
done  it  half  as  nicely  ;  so  you  did  well  to 
send  It  to  London,  afier  all.  I  consider  my- 
self rather  a  judge  of  these  things;  and  I 
say  positively  that^it  is  now  the  prettiest 
iiair  bracelet  I  ever  saw. 

"  Do  you  see  him  as  often  as  ever  ?  He 
(>ught  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  you,  when 
you  show  how  dearly  you  love  him,  by 
mixing  liis  hair  with  poor  Susan's,  whom 
you  were  always  so  fondly  attached  to.  I 
say  he  ought  ;  but  you  are  sure  to  say  he 
will  —and  1  am  quite  ready,  love,  to  believe 
that  you  are  the  wii^er  of  the  two. 

"  I  Would  write  more,  but  have  no  time. 
It  is  just  the  regular  London  season  now, 
and  we  are  worked  out  of  out  lives.  I 
envy  you  dressmakers  in  the  country;  and 
almost  wish  I  was  back  again  at  Dibbledean, 
to  be  tyrannized  over  from  morning  to  night 
by  Miss  Johanna.  I  know  she  is  your  aunt, 
my  dear;  but  I  can't  help  saying  tiiat  I 
date  her  very  name  ! 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Jane  Holdswokth. 

"P.S. — The  jeAveller  sent  back  the  hair 
he  did  not  want ;  and  I,  as  in  duly  bound, 
return  it,  enclosed,  to  you,  its  lawful 
owner." 

Those  scars  on  Mr.  Marksman's  face, 
which  indicate  the  stir  of  strong  feelings 
within  him  more  palpably  than  either  his 
expression  f)r  his  manner,  begin  to  burn 
redly  again  while  he  spells  his  way  throuirh 
this  letter.  He  crumples  it  up  hastily 
round  the  enclosure,  instead  of  folding  it 
\6  it  was  folded  before  ;  and  is  about  to  cast 
t  back  sharply  into  the  box,  when  the  sight 
of  the  wearing  apparel  and  half-linislied 
work  lying  inside,  seems  to  stay  his  hand, 
nnd  teach  it  on  a  sudden  to  move  tenderly. 
He  smooths  out  the  paper  with  care  ;  folds 
it  as  it  was  folded  before  ;  and  j>Iaces  it 
very  gently  among  the  rest  of  the  letters — 
then  looks  at  the  box  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment  or  two;  takes  from  his  jiocket  the 
letter  that  he  first  examined,  and  dr<ips  it 
in  among  the  others — then  suddenly  and 
sharply  closes  the  lid  of  the  box  again.  [ 

•'  I  can't  toui-li  any  more  of  her  things," 
he  says  to  liiinK-lf;  "  I  can't  so  murh  as 
.ook  at  'em,  somehow,  wiihout  its  making 
floe — "  he  slops  to  lie  up  the  box  ;  straining 


!  the  cords  with  unnecessary  tightness,  as  if 

the  mere  physical  exertion  of  jiulling  hard 

at  something  were  a  relief  to  him  at  this 

'  moment.     "  I'll  open   it  again,  and   look  i: 

j  over,  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I'm  away  from 

the  old  place  here,"  he  goes  on,  jerking 

I  sharply  at  the  last  knot — "  when  I'm  away 

from  the  old  place,  and  have  got  to  be  my 

j  own  man  again." 

He  leaves  the  shed  ;  regains  the  road  , 

and  stops,  looking  up  and  down,  and  ali 

I  roimd  him,  indecisively.    Whither  shall  he 

I  turn   his  stejjs  now?     A  thought  of  going 

to  the  place  where  he  has  been  told  "  Mary" 

j  is  buried,  to  find  out  her  grave,  and  discover 

;  if  he  can  how  she  died,  crosses  his  mind  ; 

j  but   he   dismisses  it  again,  believing  that  it 

I  will  be  better  to  defer  undertaking  any  such 

]  pilgrimage  as  this,  until  afier  he  has  read 

all   the  letters,  and  carefully  examined  all 

the  objects  in   the  box.     'J'here  is  nothing", 

therefore,  now  to  be  done,  but  to  go  back  to 

London    by   the   next    train    that   stops  at 

Dibbledean  station. 

The  tobacco-shop  in  Kirk  street  has  had 
the  gas  turned  on  for  some  hours,  and  the 
proprietor  is  smoking  his  second  evening 
cheroot  at  the  door,  when  he  sees  his 
strange  lodger  approach,  carrying  on  this 
occasion  what  really  looks  like  a  Christian 
and  civilized  article  of  luggage.  The 
tobacconist  naturally  expects,  after  having 
bad  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  Marksman  on  his 
departure  in  the  morning,  to  have  a  little 
more  talk  with  him  on  his  return  at  night. 
Never  were  expectations  more  completely 
frustrated.  Mr.  Marksman  passes  his  land- 
lord quickly,  with  an  odd  altered  look  in 
his  face;  growls  out  "Good  night,"  and 
lets  himself  in  at  the  private  door,  without 
speaking  another  word. 

The  tobacconist  joins  his  wife  behind  the 
counter,,  and  expresses  a  conviction  that 
something  must  have  gone  wrong  with  the 
new  lodger  since  he  has  been  down  in  the 
countrv.  The  tobacconist's  wife  savs, 
"Let's  listen." 

Mr.  IMarksman's  room  is  over  the  shop, 
and  the  house  is  a  London  house — or,  in 
other  words,  is  built  in  the  flimsiest  possible 
way,  with  the  flimsiest  possible  materials. 
Accordingly,  whatever  is  done  above  is 
heard  below — even  a  slight  sneeze  in,  what 
is  called,  the  "drawingroom,"  is  enough 
to  wake  the  echoes  far  and  wide  in  the  shoju 

They  listen  ;  and  hear  the  box  Mr.  Marks- 
man has  brouglit  with  him  deposited  on  the 
floor — all  the  clay  pipes  and  tin  canisters 
about  them  rattling  responsive  to  the  shock. 
Next,  Mr.  Marksman  himself  is  heard  to 
sit  down  in  his  usual  odd  way,  and  in  his 
usual  odd  corner,  on  the  bearskins — and, 
again,  the  pipes  and  canisters  rattle  more 
sharply  than  ever.  After  this  all  sound 
ceases;  and  then  the  i(jbacconist's  wife  re- 
minds her  husband  that  thi-v  have  not  hearrf 
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the  u-hizz  of  a  lucifer  match  up-stairs,  and 
that,  corisequciilly,  tlie  new  lodger  must  be 
sitting  ill  the  darlf.  »    ^ 

Struck  by  tliis  circtimstance,  struck  still 
more  by  the  continued  absence  of  all  move- 
ment un  the  part  of  the  usually  restless  Mr. 
Marksman,  they  go  on  Iistenii,g,  at  inter- 
vals, all  through  the  evening;  but  hear 
nothing  except  the  low,  rumbling  sound  of 
his  voice  now  and  then,  which  proves  that 
he  is  at  least  alive,  and  talking  to  himself 
At  last,  the  shop  shuts  up;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  arrival,  he  does  not  leave 
his  room  to  go  out  roaming  as  usual.  The 
tobacconist  walks  up-stairs  to  bed,  at  the 
top  Df  the  house;  and  his  wife  follows  him 
with  proper  conjugal  docility — but  only  as 
far  as  the  first-floor  landing.  There  she 
stops  short,  kneels  down  softly,  holds  her 
breath,  and  looks  through  the  keyhole. 

When  she  joins  her  husband  again  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  she  has  not  much  to  tell 
him.  She  has  seen  with  her  own  eyes  that 
there  is  no  light  in  the  lodger's  room,  ex- 
cept what  comes  in  from  the  gas-lamp  in 
the  street.  She  has  just  been  able  to  make 
out  Mr.  Marksman's  bulky  figure,  crouched 
up  in  his  usual  corner  by  the  window,  with 
his  hand  on  the  box,  and  his  head  dropped 
on  his  breast.  She  thinks  he  has  fallen  oflT 
into  a  sort  of  uneasy  sleep  ;  and  she  can 
give  a  shrewd  guess  that,  if  he  be  in  any 
great  trouble,  it  is  all  about  some  woman. 
For  she  left  him  moaning  and  mumbling  in 
his  sleep;  and  is  next  to  certain  that  he  let 
out  the  name  of  "Mary"  two  or  three  times, 
while  she  was  listening  at  the  keyhole. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LOOSE    ON    THE    WORLD. 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour's  rapid  walking 
fook  Zack  Avell  out  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Baregrove  square,  and  launched  him  in 
vagabond  independence  loose  on  the  world. 
He  had  a  silk  handkerchief  and  sevenpence 
halfpenny  in  his  pockets — his  available  as- 
sets consisted  of  a  very  handsome  gold 
watch  and  chain — his  only  article  of  bag- 
gage was  a  blackthorn  stick — and  his 
anchor  of  hope  was  the  pawnbroker. 

His  first  action,  now  that  he  was  his  own 
master,  showed  that  there  remained  one 
consideration,  at  least,  connected  with  his 
home,  which  had  power  to  influence  him 
still.  He  went  direct  to  the  nearest  station- 
er's shop  that  he  could  find,  and  there  wrote 
the  letter  to  his  mother  which  he  had  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  write  in  the  library  at 
Baregrove  square.  He  begged  her  pardon 
in  it  once  again — entreated  her  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  him — declared  solemnly  that 
he  had  onlv  gone  away  because  Mr.  Yollop 


and  his  father  together  would  have  driven 
him  frantic,  and  hurried  him  into  the  com- 
mission of  some  new  enormity,  if  he  had 
remained — protested  that  he  had  already 
become  a  reformed  character— -and  promised 
that  he  would  write  a  second  tin.e  and  say 
what  his  plans  for  the  future  were,  as  soon 
as  they  were  formed.  It  was  altogether 
about  as  awkward,  scrambling,  and  in- 
coherent a  letter  as  ever  v.'as  composed. 
But,  faulty  as  it  was,  Zack  felt  easier  when 
he  had  completed  it — easier  still  when  ho 
had  fairly  dropped  it  into  the  postolfice 
along  with  his  other  letter  to  Mr.  A^aleniine 
Blvth. 

^he  next  duty  that  claimed  him  was  tlie 
first  great  duty  of  civilized  humanity — the 
filling  of  an  empty  purse.  Most  young 
gentlemen  in  his  station  of  life,  would  have 
found  the  process  to  which  he  was  now  re- 
duced of  pawning  a  watch  in  (he  streets  of 
London,  and  in  broad  daylight,  rather  an 
embarrassing  one.  But  Zack  was  born  im- 
pervious to  a  sense  of  respectabilitv.  He 
marched  into  the  first  pawnbroker's  he 
came  to  with  as  solemn  an  air  of  business, 
and  marched  out  again  with  as  serene  an 
expression  of  satisfaction,  as  if  he  had  just 
been  drawing  a  handsome  salary,  or  just 
been  delivering  a  heavy  deposite  mto  the 
hands  of  his  banker. 

Once  provided  with  pecuniary  resources, 
Zack  left  himself  at  libertv  to  begin 
"spending  the  day"  in  good  earnest,  as  a 
free  Briton  Avhose  pockets  were  equal  to 
any  emergency.  Having  breakfasted  and 
dried  his  clothes  at  a  tavern,  he  set  him- 
self to  decide  at  leisure  the  important 
question  of  what  he  should  do  next.  After 
much  reflection  and  attentive  contemplation 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  weather,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  good  long  ride  in  a 
cab.  with  a  bottle  of  pale  ale  and  a  packet 
of  cigars  to  keep  him  comfiany,  would  be 
a  healthy,  sensible,  and  novel  kind  of 
amusement  to  begin  with — so  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  immediately.  Resolving  to 
ride  through  those  parts  of  London  with 
which  he  was  least  familiarly  acquainted, 
he  -issued  directions  to  the  cabman  to  gc 
over  the  water  first  of  all,  and  then  to  drive 
on  incessantly  due  east,  until  further  orders. 
The  route  thus  vaguely  indicated  took  him 
from  the  Waterloo  road,  ihrous-h  the  borousrh 
and  Bermondsey,  to  Rotherbiihe.  No  more 
profoundly  depressing  division  of  the  me- 
tropolis could  well  have  been  chosen  to 
drive  through  on  a  rainy  day:  but  Zack 
was  not  to  be  depressed  by  anytiiing.  He 
drank,  smoked,  and  revelled  luxuriously  ia 
the  sense  of  being  free  again  to  do  as  he 
liked  in  the  daytime.  His  hijh  spirits 
were  even  proof  against  the  back  settle- 
ments of  Roiherhiihe,  steaming  in  rain, 
seething  in  mud,  and  smothered  in  fog. 
They  lasted  all  through  the  drive  out  to  the 
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east,  and  all  tnrnujin  the  drive  in  lo  the 
west  acJiin  ;  and  finally  prompted  him  lo 
try  a  new  frolic,  just  as  the  rah  entered  the 
resrions  of  the  borough  once  more. 

In  the  nei£flihoriio()d  of  the  market  Zack 
observed  a  tavern,  displaying  in  f)ne  of  its 
windows  a  notification  that  an  "  ordinary," 
or  Britinh  table  (ChiUf,  was  open  inside  to 
all  comers,  at  three  o'clock.  He  stopped 
tne  cabman  directly.  Having  heard  the 
clocks  strike  ihri-e  a!)out  ten  minuies  aifo  : 
and  having  never  seen  an  "ordinary"  in 
his  life,  he  determined  to  go  into  ihe  tavern 
and  dine.  He  ft)und  the  dinner  just  begun, 
and  the  society  |)leasai)iiy  "general"  in  its 
composition,  if  it  was  notliing  else.  As 
usual,  he  got  on  excellent  speaking  terms 
with  everybody  at  table,  five  minuies  afier 
he  had  sat  down  ;  and  became  particularly 
familiar  and  intimate  with  his  four  nearest 
neighbors — a  master-butcher,  a  tripe-dresser, 
and  a  brace  of  fruit-salesmen.  The  first 
two  of  these  commercial  gentlemen  were 
making  a  holyday  of  il  :  and  Zack  was 
making  a  holyday  of  it :  and  they  all  three 
grew  as  ojien-hearted  as  jiossible  under  the 
genial  influences  of  a  dessert  composed  en- 
tirely of  grog  and  pipes — the  end  of  it  being 
that  they  decided  on  adjourning  together, 
after  a  convivial  afternoon  at  the  tavern,  lo 
the  Victoria  theatre.  Here  the  master- 
liutcher,  who  was  benevolent  to  a  fault  in 
spite  of  the  sanguinary  nature  of  his  voca- 
tion in  life,  insisted  on  |>aying  for  the  whole 
party  :  but  Zack  took  his  revenge  later  in 
the  evening,  at  supper,  by  generously  pro- 
viding oysters  for  three  at  his  own  ex|)ense. 
What  happened  when  supper  was  over  he 
was  never  able  to  remember  distinctly.  He 
liad  a  dim  recollection  of  going  somewhere 
with  the  iripe-dresser,  and  of  singing  the 
tenor  part  in  the  glee  of  "Mynheer  Van 
Dunk,"  with  somebody  else.  But  after  this 
there  occurred  a  hiatus  in  his  history,  which 
he  could  only  resume  with  the  next  morn- 
ing; when  he  woke  up  in  bed  at  the  tavern 
where  the  "  ordinary"  had  been  held,  and 
was  informed  by  the  waiter  that  the  faithful 
ripe-dresser  had  left  him  there  to  finish  ihe 
niihl  respectably  in  an  honest  jjlace. 

That  next  morning  was  the  beginning  of 
an  important  day  in  Zack's  life.  Much 
depended  on  the  interviews  he  was  about 
to  seek  with  Mr.  Marksman  in  Kirk  street, 
and  with  Mr.  Blyth  at  the  turnpike  in  the 
Laburnum  road.  As  he  paid  iiis  bill  at  the 
tavern,  and  started,  by  no  means  at  so  early 
an  hour  as  he  could  have  wished,  for  the 
distant  suburb  of  Wendover  market,  his 
ronscience  was  not  altogether  easy,  when 
he  reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  past  evening:  and  recalled  the 
passase  in  his  letter  to  his  mother,  which 
assured  her  that  he  had  begun  to  be  a 
reformed  character  already.  "  I'll  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  lo  Blyth,  and  il    exactly 


what  he  tells  me  when  T  meet  hira  at  the 
turnpike."  Fortifying  himself  wit.i  iIns 
good  resoluli(>n,  Zack  arrived  at  Fvirk  street, 
and  knocked  at  the  private  door  of  the 
lohacconisi's  shop. 

Mr.  Marksman,  having  seen  hira  from 
the  window,  called  to  hin)  to  come  up.  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened.  The  moment 
they  sliook  hands,  young  Thorpe  noticed 
that  his  new  friend  looked  altered.  His 
face  seemed  to  have  grown  downcast  and 
weary,  his  eyes  heavj;  and  vacant,  since 
they  had  last  met. 

"  I  say.  Mat,  what's  happened  to  you?" 
asked  Zack.  "  You  have  l)een  somewhere  ii> 
the  country,  haven't  you?  And  whalnewsdo 
you  bring  back,  old  fellow?    Good,  I  hope." 

"Bad  as  can  be,"  returned  Mat,  gruffly. 
"  Don't  you  sav  another  W(jrd  to  me  about 
it.  If  you  do.  we  part  company  again. 
Talk  of  something  else.  Anything  you 
like;  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Forbidden  to  discourse  any  niore  concern- 
ing his  friend's  affairs,  Zack  veered  about 
directlv,  and  began  to  discourse  concerning 
his  own.  Starting  with  a  general  summary 
of  his  tribulations  at  home,  he  went  on  to  a 
full  descri|)lion  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  steal  up-slairs  to  bed  unheard  :  proceeded 
to  a  minute  narrative  of  everything  he  had 
done  since  leaving  Baregrove  square  the 
morning  before  ;  adverted  to  his  ajiproach- 
ing  interview  with  Mr.  Blyth  ;  and  wound 
up  with  a  copiously  .incoherent  explanation 
of  his  own  ideas  about  his  future  ])rospects. 

Without  jiutling  a  single  question,  or 
giving  a  single  answer,  Avilhout  displayino 
externally  the  smallest  astonishment  or  the 
slightest  svmpatliy,  Mr.  Marksman  stood 
gravely  listening  until  Zack  had  quite  ilone. 
He  then  Avent  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  the  round  table  was,  pulled  the  up- 
turned lid  back  upon  the  pedestal,  drew 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  roll  of 
beaver-skin,  slowly  undid  it,  displayed  upon 
the  table  a  goodly  collection  of  bank-notes, 
and  pointing  to  them,  said  to  young  Thorpe: 
"Take  what  you  want." 

It  was  not  easy  lo  surprise  Zack  ;  but 
this  proceeding  so  ctmipletely  astonished 
him,  that  for  the  first  moment  or  two,  he 
stared  at  the  bank-notes  in  speechless 
amazement.  Mr.  Marksman  took  his  pipe 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  filled  the  howl  with 
tobacco,  and  i)oiniing  with  the  stem  toward 
the  table,  repeated  ;  "  Take  what  you  want." 

This  time.  Zack  found  words  in  which 
to  express  himself,  and  used  them  |)reiiy 
freely  to  praise  Mat's  unexampled  generos- 
ity, and  to  decline  taking  a  single  farthing. 
Mr.  Marksman  deliberately  lit  his  pipe, 
without  paying  the  smallest  attention  :  and 
then  bluntly  interrupted  young  Thorpe  in 
I  these  terms  : — 

'      "  You  may  as  well  keep  all  that  talking 
\  for   somebody  else;    it's  gibberish    'u  me. 
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Pon't  bother ;  and  take  what  you  want. 
Woney's  what  you  want,  though  you  won't 

I'n  it.  Thai's  money.  When  it's  gone,  I 
can  go  back  to  California  and  gel  more. 
Wliile  it  lasts,  make  it  spin.  What  is 
there  to  stare  at  ?  I  told  you  I'd  be  a 
brother  to  you.  because  of  what  you  done 
for  me  theother  night.  Well:  I'm  being 
a  brother  to  you  now.  Get  your  watch  out 
of  pawn  ;  and  then  you  can  shake  a  loose 
leg  at  the  world.  Will  you  take  what  you 
want  ?  And  when  you  have,  just  tie  up 
the  rest,  and  chuck  'em  over  here."  With 
these  words,  Mr.  Marksman  sat  down  on 
his  bearskins,  and  sulkily  surrounded  him- 
self with  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke. 

Finding  it  quite  impossible  to  make  him 
understand  those  delicacies  and  refinements 
of  civilized  life,  which  make  one  gentleman 
(always  excepting  a  clergyman  at  Easier 
lime)  unwilling  to  accept  money  from 
another  gentleman,  as  a  gift — perceiving 
that  he  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper, 
under  the  infliction  of  remonstrances,  which 
he  seemed  to  receive  as  declarations  of  per- 
sonal enmity  and  distrust — and  well  know- 
ing, moreover,  that  a  little  money  to  go  on 
with,  would  be  really  a  very  acceptable  ac- 
commodation under  existing  circumstances, 
Zack  consented  to  lake  two  ten-pound  notes, 
as  a  loan.  At  this  reservation  Mr.  Marks- 
man scoffed  contemptuously  ;  but  young 
Thorpe  enforced  it,  by  tearing  a  leaf  out  of 
his  pocket-book,  and  writing  an  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  sum  he  had  borrowed.  Mat 
roughly  and  resolutely  refused  to  receive  the 
document,  but  Zack  tied  it  up  along  with 
the  bank-notes;  and  threw  the  beaver-skin 
roll  back  to  its  owner,  as  requested. 

"Do  you  want  a  bed  to  sleep  in?"  asked 
Mr.  Marksman.  "  Say  yes,  or  no,  at  once  ! 
I  won't  have  no  more  gibberish.  I  ain't  a 
gentleman,  and  I  can't  shake  up  along  with 
them  as  are.  It's  no  use  trying  it  on  with 
me,  young  'un.  I'm  not  much  belter  than 
a  cross  betw^een  a  savage  and  a  Christian. 
I'm  a  battered,  lonesome,  scalped  old  vaga- 
bond— that's  Avhat  I  am  !  But  I'm  brothers 
with  you,  for  all  that.  What's  mine's 
yours;  and  if  you  tell  me  it  isn't  again,  me 
and  you  are  likely  to  quarrel.  Do  you  want 
a  bed  to  sleep  in  ?     Yes  ?  or  no  ?" 

Yes  ;  Zack  certainly  wanted  a  bed,  but — 

"  There's  one  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Marks- 
man, pointing  through  the  folding-doors  into 
ihe  back  room.  "  I  don't  want  it.  I 
haven't  slept  in  a  bed  these  twenty  years 
and  more,  and  I  can't  do  it  now.  1  take 
dog's  snoozes  in  this  corner;  and  I  shall 
take  more  dog  snoozes  out  of  doors  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine.  I 
liaven't  been  used  to  much  sleep,  and  I 
don't  want  much.  Go  in  and  try  if  ibe 
bed's  long  enough  for  you." 

Zack  began  to  expostulate  again ;  but 
Ma-  ii'errupted  him  direcl  '.y. 


"  I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  sleep  next 
door  to  such  as  me,"  said  he.  "  You 
wouldn't  turn  your  back  on  a  bit  of  my 
blanket  though,  if  we  were  out  in  the  lone- 
some places  together.  JNever  mind  !  You 
won't  cotton  to  me  all  at  once,  I  dare  say, 
Well:  I  cotton  to  i/ou,  in  spite  of  that. 
D — n  the  bed !  Take  it,  or  leave  it,  which 
you  like." 

Zack  the  reckless,  who  was  always  read 


'^as  always  reaay 
ake  friends  with 


at  five  mmuies  notice  to  ma 
any  living  being  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  ; 
who,  only  last  night,  had  "cottoned"  lo  a 
master-butcher,  and  a  tripe-dresser — Zack 
the  gregarious,  who  in  his  days  of  roaming 
the  country  bei'ore  he  was  fettered  to  an 
office-stool,  had  "cottoned"  to  every  species 
of  rustic  vagabond,  I'rom  a  travelling  linker 
lo  a  resident  poacher — now,  indignantly, 
and  in  perfect  sincerity,  repudiated  ihe  con- 
struction which  had  been  placed  on  his  un- 
willingness to  lake  the  offered  bed ;  and 
declared  warmly  that  he  would  sleep  in  it 
that  very  night,  by  way  of  showing  himself 
worthy  of  Mat's  assistance  and  regard,  if 
worthy  of  nothing  else.  He  was  about  to 
add  that  he  bad  only  hesitated  at  accepting 
the  invitation,  from  an  apprehension  that 
he  would  be  forbidden  to  pay  his  share  to- 
ward the  rent  of  the  lodgings  ;  but  wisely 
suppressed  this  acknowledgment  for  the 
present,  and  resolved,  at  the  first  future 
opportunity,  on  insisting  that  he  should  be 
privileged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bed- 
room as  long  as  he  occupied  it. 

"  There  I  now  the  bother's  over  at  last,  1 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Marksman,  with  an  air 
of  great  relief.  "Pull  in  the  buffalo-hide, 
and  bring  your  legs  to  an  anchor  anywhere 
you  like.  I'm  smoking.  Suppose  you 
smoke  too.  Hoi  !  Bring  me  a  clean  pipe," 
cried  Mat  in  conclusion,  turning  up  a  loose 
corner  of  the  carpel,  and  roaring  through  a 
crack  in  the  floor  into  the  shop  below. 

The  pipe  was  brought.  Zack  sat  doAvn 
on  the  buffalo-hide,  and  began  lo  asK  his 
queer  friend  about  the  life  he  bad  been  lead- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. From  short  replies  at  first,  Mr.  Maris- 
man  was  gradually  beguiled  into  really  re* 
laling  some  of  his  adventures.  Wild,  bar- 
barous fragments  of  narrative  they  were — 
mingling  together,  in  one  darkly-fantastic 
record,  fierce  triumphs  and  deadly  dangers  ; 
miseries  of  cold,  aid  hunger,  and  thirst ; 
glories  of  hunters'  feasts  in  mighty  forests  ; 
gold-findings  among  desolate  rocks  ;  gallop- 
ings  for  life  from  the  flames  of  the  blazing 
prairie  ;  combats  with  wild  beasts  and  with 
men  wilder  still  ;  weeks  of  awful  solitude 
in  primeval  wastes  ;  days  and  nights  of  per- 
ilous orgies  among  drunken  savages ;  vis- 
ions of  meteors  in  heaven,  of  hurricanes  on 
earth,  and  of  icebergs  blinding  bright,  whca 
the  sunshine  was  beautiful  over  the  polar 
seas.     These,  and  other  topics  like  them. 
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formed  the  piaple  of  Mr.  Marksman's  ad- 
ventures, wliicli  he  relaied  in  a  quiet,  mat- 
ter-ol-course  manner,  tliat  added  infiniiely 
to  tlieir  effect.  Yuuii^  Thurpe  listened  in 
a  lever  of  excitenieiit.  Here  was  the  des- 
j)eratc.  daii^ferous,  rovinfi;  life  of  wiiich  he 
had  dreamed!  lie  lonired  already  lo  en- 
gage in  it:  he  cou'd  have  listened  to  de- 
scripiion!<  of  it  all  day  Ion?.  But  Mat  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  err,  at  any 
time,  on  the  side  of  dilfuseness  in  relatinpf 
the  results  of  his  own  experience.  And  he 
now  provokin^My  stopped,  on  a  sudden,  in 
the  middle  of  an  adventure  among  the  wild 
iiorses  on  the  pampas — declaring  that  he 
was  tired  of  hearmg  his  own  tongue  wag. 
and  had  got  so  sick  of  talking  of  himself, 
that  he  was  determined  not  to  open  his 
inouih  again — except  to  put  a  rump-steak 
and  a  j)ipe  in  it — for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Finding  it  impos>ihle  to  make  him  alter 
this  resolution,  Zack  thought  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Hlyih,  and  asked  what  lime 
it  was.  I\lr.  Mark-man,  having  no  watch, 
conveyed  this  inquiry  into  the  shop  by  the 
same  process  of  ronrinjj  through  the  crack 
in  the  ceilinsj,  which  he  had  already  em- 
ployed lo  produce  a  clean  pipe,  'i'lie  an- 
swer which  was  given  showed  Zack  that 
he  had  harely  time  enough  left  to  be  punc- 
tual to  his  appointment  with  Valentine. 

"  I  must  be  off  lo  my  friend  at  the  turn- 
pike,*' said  he,  rising  and  putting  on  his 
iiat  ;  "  but  I  shall  be  back  again  in  an  hour 
or  two.  And,  1  say,  Mat,  have  you  ihouijhi 
seriously  yet  about  going  back  to  America  ?" 
His  eyes  sparkled  eagerly  as  he  put  this 
question. 

"There  ain't  no  need  to  think  about  it," 
answered  Mr.  Marksman.  "I  mean  to  go 
back  ;  but  I  haven't  settled  what  day  yet. 
And  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  settle.  I've 
got  something  to  do  first."  Here  his  face 
darkened,  and  he  ■jianced  aside  at  the  bux 
he  had  brought  from  Dibbledean,  which  was 
now  covered  with  one  of  his  bearskins. 
"  Never  mind  what  it  is :  I've  got  it  to  do, 
and  that's  enough.  Don't  you  ever  go  ask- 
ing again  about  whether  I've  brousrht  news 
from  the  country,  or  whether  1  haven't: 
don't  you  ever  do  that,  and  then  we  are  safe 
to  sail  along  easy.  I  like  you,  Zack,  when 
you  don't  bother  nie.  There !  Now,  if 
you  want  to  go,  whai  are  you  stopping  for  ? 
Why  don't  you  clear  out  at  once  ?" 

Young  'I'horpe  departed,  lauj:jhing.  It 
was  a  line,  clear  day  :  and  the  bright  sky 
showed  si^rns  of  a  return  of  the  frost.  He 
was  in  high  spirits  as  he  walked  along, 
tl:inking  of  Mr.  Marksman's  wild  adven- 
tures. What  was  the  happiest  painter's 
.ife,  after  all,  compared  to  such  a  life  as 
Mat  had  been  leading?  Zack  was  hardly 
in  the  Laburnum  road,  bef  ire  he  be<;an  to 
doubt  already  whether  he  had  really  made 
up  his  inmd  to  be  guided   entirely   by  Mr. 


BIytli's  advice,  and  to  devote  all  his  ener- 
sres  for  the  future  to  the  cultivation  ol  lh» 
line  arts. 

Near  the  turnpike  stood  a  tall  gentleman, 
makin?  a  sketc>li  in  a  note-bi;ok  of  some 
felled  limber  lying  by  the  roadside.  This 
could  be  no  other  than  Valentine — and  Val- 
entine it  really  was. 

Mr.  Elvth  looked  unusually  serious,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  younsj  Thorpe.  "  Don't 
begin  to  justify  yourself,  Zack,"  said  he  : 
•'  I'm  not  going  to  blame  you  now.  Let's 
walk  on  a  little:  I  have  some  news  to  tel. 
you  from  Earegrove  square." 

It  appeared  from  the  narrative  on  which 
Valentine  now  entered,  that,  immediately 
on  the  recei|)t  of  Zack's  letter,  he  had  called 
on  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  the  kindly  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  make  peace  between  the  fa- 
ther and  son.  His  mission  had  entirely 
failed.  Mr.  Thorpe  had  grown  more  and 
more  irritable  as  the  interview  proceeded  ; 
and  had  accused  his  visiter  of  unwarranta- 
ble interference,  when  Valentine  suggested 
the  propriety  of  holding  out  some  prospect 
of  forgiveness  to  the  runaway  son.  This 
outbreak  Mr.  Blyth  said  he  abstained  from 
noticing,  out  of  consideration  for  the  agi- 
tated stale  of  the  speaker's  feelings.  But 
when  Mr.  Yollop  (who  had  been  talking 
with  Mrs.  Thorpe  up-stairs)  came  into  the 
room  soon  afterward,  and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation, such  words  had  been  spoken  as 
obliged  Valentine  ta  leave  the  house.  The 
reiteration  of  some  arijuments  on  the  side 
of  mercy  which  he  had  already  advanced, 
had  been  viewed  by  Mr.  Y'oUop  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  (who  supported  whatever  his  cleri- 
cal ally  said)  as  so  many  evidences  of  liie 
I'ainter's  own  laxity  of  principle,  and  want 
of  due  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  vice.  U|  on 
this,  discussion  had  grown  warm;  and,  be- 
fore it  closed,  Mr.  Yollop  had  hinted,  with 
an  irritating  affectation  of  extreme  polite- 
ness and  humility,  that  Mr.  Blyih's  profes- 
sion was  not  of  a  nature  to  render  him  ca- 
pable of  estimating  properly  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  moral  suilt  ;  while  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  referred  almost  openly,  and 
with  a  manner  which  there  was  no  mista- 
king, to  the  scandalous  reports  that  had 
been  spread  abroad  in  certain  quarters,  years 
a^o,  on  the  subject  of  Madonna's  parentage. 
The.se  insinuations  had  roused  Valentine  in- 
stantly. He  had  denounced  them  as  false 
in  the  strongest  terms  he  could  employ  :  and 
had  left  the  house  resolved  never  to  hold 
any  communication  again  either  with  Mr. 
Yollop  or  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Alxjut  an  hour  alter  his  return  home,  a 
letter  marked  "Private"  had  been  brought 
to  him  from  Mrs.  Thorpe.  The  writer  re- 
ferred, With  many  expressions  of  sorrow,  to 
what  had  occurred  at  the  interview  of  the 
morning:  and  earnestly  bes^ged  I\lr.  Blyth 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  ,  Ir 
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Thorpe's  healih.  which  was  suo-,   *h.Tt  the 
family  duclor  (who  had  just  callou;  had  ah- 
sulutely  lliibiddcn  him  to  exciie  Jnrnsclf  in 
the  smallest  degree  by  receiving  any  visit- 
ers, or  by  taking  any  active  steps  toAvard 
the  recovery   of  his  abs^ent  son.     If  these 
rules  Avere  not  strictly  complied  wjlh  for 
many  days  to  come,  the  doctor  declared  that 
the  attack  of  palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  from 
which  Mr.  Thorpe  had  suffered  on  the  night 
of  Zack's  return,  might  occur  again,  and  i)e 
•rengtliened  mio  a  confirmed  malady.     As 
.  was,  if  proper  care  were  taken,  nothing 
fan  alarming  naiure  need  be  apprehended. 

Having  referred  to  her  husband  in  these 
terms,  Mrs.  Thorpe  next  reverted  to  herself. 
She  mentioned  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Zack ;  but  said  it  had  done  little  toward 
calming  her  anxiety  and  alarm.  Feeling 
certain  that  Mr.  Blyth  would  be  the  first 
friend  her  son  would  go  to,  she  now  begged 
liira  to  use  his  influence  to  keep  Zack  from 
abandoning  himself  to  any  desperate  courses, 
or  I'rom  leaving  the  country,  which  she 
greatly  feared  he  nnght  be  tempted  to  do. 
She  asked  this  of  Mr.  Blyth,  as  a  favor  to 
herself;  and  hinted  that  if  he  would  only 
enable  her,  by  granting  it,  to  tell  her  hus- 
band, without  entering  into  any  details,  that 
their  son  was  under  safe  guidance  for  the 
present,  half  the  anxiety  from  which  she 
was  now  suffering  would  be  alleviated. 
Here  the  letter  ended  abruptly  ;  a  request 
for  a  speedy  answer  being  hastily  added  in 
the  postscript. 

"  Now,  Zack,"  said  Valentine,  after  he 
had  related  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Bare- 
grove  square,  aVid  had  faithfully  reported 
the  contents  of  Mrs.  Thorpe's  letter,  "I 
siiall  only  add  that  whatever  has  happened 
between  your  father  and  me,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  respect  I  have  always  felt  for 
your  mother,  and  in  my  earnest  desire  to  do 
her  every  service  in  my  power.  I  tell  you 
fairly — as  between  friends — that  I  think  you 
liave  been  very  much  to  blame,  and  very — 
well !  I  won't  say  the  next  word  ;  but  I  will 
say  this  instead,  that  I  have  svaflScient  con- 
fidence and  faiih  in  you,  to  leave  everything 
to  be  now  decided  by  your  own  sense  of 
Honor,  and  by  the  affection  which  I  am  sure 
you  feel  for  your  mother." 

This  appeal,  and  the  narrative  Avhich  had 
preceded  it,  had  their  due  effect  on  Zack. 
His  ardor  for  a  wandering  life  of  excitement 
and  peril  began  to  cool  in  the  quiet  temper- 
ature of  the  good  influences  that  were  now 
at  work  within  him.  "  It  sha'n't  be  my 
fault,  Blyth,  if  I  don't  deserve  your  good 
opinion,"  said  he,  warmly.  "I  know  I've 
behaved  bad  ;  and  I  know,  loo,  that  I  have 
had  some  severe  provocations.  But  never 
mind  that:  it's  no  use  ripping  open  what's 
past,  now.  Only  tell  me  what  you  advise, 
and  I'll  do  it — I  will,  upon  my  honor,  for 
Day  motlier's  sake."^ 


"  That '.•«  right!  tnal's  talking  like  a  man  ." 
exclaimed  Valentine,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Now,  look  here,  this  is  what  I 
have  to  recommend  :  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  no  use  your  going  back  home  at 
once — even  if  you  were  willing,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not.  In  the  state  your 
father  seems  to  be  in  now,  your  presence  in 
Baregrove  square  would  do  him  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  and  do  you  no  good.  Employed, 
however,  you  must  be  someh(jw,  while 
you're  aAvay  from  home  ;  and  what  you're 
fit  for — unless  it's  art — I'm  sure  l"  don't 
know.  You  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
about  wanting  to  be  a  painter;  and  now  is 
the  time  to  test  your  resolution.  If  I  get  you 
an  order  to  draw  in  the  British  Museum,  to 
fill  up  your  mornings  ;  and  if  I  enter  you  at 
some  (irivate  academy,  to  fill  up  your  even- 
ings (mine  at  home  is  not  half  strict  enough 
fur  you) — will  you  stick  to  it?  No  toast- 
ing muflins  and  talking  nonsense  nows  you 
know.  Real,  serious,  steady,  hard  work, 
which  I  will  undefiake  to  help  you  through 
if  you  will  only  engage  to  exert  yourself.  I 
can  propose  no  better  plan  for  the  present 
than  this.     Do  you  consent  to  follow  it  ?" 

"Yes,  to  the  letter,"  replied  Zack,  reso- 
lutely dismissing  his  dreams  of  life  in  the 
wilds  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion.  "  I  ask 
nothing  better,  Blyth,  than  to  stick  to  you 
and  your  plan  for  the  I'ulure." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Valentine,  ni  his  old, 
gay,  hearty  manner.  "The  heaviest  load 
of  anxiety  that  has  been  on  my  shoulders 
fur  some  time  past,  is  off  them  now.  Shake 
hands  once  more,  Zack.  I  will  write  and 
comfort  your  mother  this  very  ai'ternoon — '" 

"  Give  her  my  love,"  interposed  Zack. 

—  "  Giving  her  your  love;  in  the  belief 
of  course,  that  you  are  going  to  prove  your- 
self worthy  to  send  such  a  message,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Blyth.  "Let's  turn  and  walk 
back  at  once.  The  sooner  I  write,  the  easier 
and  happier  I  shall  be.  By-lhe-by,  there's 
another  important  question  starts  up  now, 
which  I  had  not  thought  of  before ;  and 
which  your  mother  seems  to  have  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  writing  her 
letter.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
money  matters?  Have  you  thought  about 
a  place  to  live  in  for  the  present?  Can  I 
help  you  in  any  way  ?" 

These  questions  admitted  of  but  one  can- 
did form  of  answer,  which  the  natural  frank- 
ness of  Zack's  character  led  him  to  adopt 
without  hesitation.  He  immediately  related 
the  whole  history  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Matthew  Marksman,  and  of  the  visit 
to  Kirk  street  which  had  followed  it  that 
very  morning. 

Though  in  no  way  remarkable  for  excess, 
of  caution,  or  for  the  possession  of  any  ex- 
traordinary fond  of  worldly  wisdom,  Mr 
Blyth  frowned  and  shook   his  head   suspi- 
ciously, while  he  listened  to  the  curious  na; 
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native  now  addressed  to  him.  As  soon  as 
.n  was  cimrludcd,  he  expressed  the  must 
decided  disa|>]ir(il)aii(i!i  of  the  cartless  readi- 
ness with  wiiich  Zack  iiad  allowed  a  perfect 
siranijer  to  hecwtne  intiinaie  with  him — re- 
iniiiileil  him  that  he  had  iiiet  his  new  ac- 
Jiuaiiitaiice  (ol "wiiom,  liy  iii.s  own  confessiun, 
lie  knew  next  to  nolhinfr)  in  a  very  dis- 
reputahle  place ;  and  concluded  hy  earnest- 
ly recommending  him  to  hreak  of  all  con- 
nection with  so  danijerous  an  associate,  at 
•he  earliest  possihle  opportunity. 

Zack,  on  his  side,  was  not  slow  in  muster- 
ing arjfumenis  to  defend  his  conduct.  He 
staled  that  Mr.  Marksman  had  jjone  into 
the  Temple  of  Harmony  innocenily,  as  a 
stranger  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
the  place;  and  had  been  grossly  insulted 
hefore  he  became  the  originator  of  the  riot 
there.  As  to  his  iamily  affairs  and  his  real 
name,  he  might  have  good  and  proper  rea- 
sons for  concealing  them  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  probable,  inasmuch  as  his  account  of 
hinjself  in  other  res|)ecls  was  straight- 
forward and  unreserved  enough.  He  might 
he  very  eccentric,  and  might  have  led  an 
adventurous  life;  hut  it  was  surely  not  fair 
to  condemn  him  on  that  account  only,  as  a 
downright  bad  character.  In  conclusion, 
Zack  cited  the  loan  he  had  received,  as  a 
proof  that  the  stranger  could  not  be  a 
.-windier,  at  nny  rate  ;  and  referred  to  the 
evident  familiarity  with  localities  and  cus- 
toms in  California,  which  he  had  shown  in 
conversation  that  afternoon,  as  alfordinsr 
satisi'actory  evidence  in  corroboration  of  his 
own  statement  that  he  had  gained  his  money 
by  gold-digging. 

Mr.  Blyth  admitted  that  there  might  be 
some  force  in  these  arguments,  hut  never- 
theless held  firmly  to  his  original  opinion  ; 
and,  first  offering  to  advance  the  money 
from  his  own  purse,  suggested  that  young 
Thorpe  should  relieve  himself  of  the  ob- 
ligation which  he  had  imprudently  con- 
tracted, hy  paying  back  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed, that  very  afternoon. 

Zack  replied,  that,  if  he  followed  this 
advice,  and  so  openly  avowed  the  most 
complete  distruct  of  his  new  friend,  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  Mr. 
Marksman  was  of  a  tem|)er  to  knock  him 
down  the  moment  he  offered  the  money 
back  ;  adding,  in  conclusion  :  "  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  Blyih,  he's  one  of  the  few  men 
alive  who  could  really  do  it.*' 

Valentine  shook  his  head  ;  and  said  this 
was  no  joking  matter. 

Zack  declared  he  was  quite  in  earnest, 
:»nd  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities 
of  Mr.  Marksman's  charnrter  bv  relalinij  a 
few  of  his  friend's  wildest  adventures  at 
second  hand.  From  these  he  next  diverged 
to  Mat's  rough  kindness  in  placing  all  his 
bank-notes,  and  his  beil  after  that,  at  his 
visiter's  disposal ;  laying  great  stress,  while 


relating  these  circumsK.inces,  on  his  refusa. 
to  accept  any  acknowledgment  for  the 
money  he  had  lent.  "  1  only  .succeeded  in 
forcing  it  on  him  unawares,"  concluded 
voung  Thorpe,  "by  slipping  it  in  among 
his  bank-notes  ;  and,  if  he  finds  it  there, 
I'll  lay  you  any  wager  he  tears  ii  up,  of 
throws  it  into  the  fire." 

Mr.  131  yth  hesitated,  and  began  to  looii  a 
little  puzzled.  The  suspicious  stransjer"ii 
henavior  about  the  n)oney  was  rather  stag- 
gering, to  say  the  least  ai"  it. 

"Let  me  bring  him  to  your  picture- 
show,"  pursued  Zack.  "  Judge  of  lnm 
yourself,  before  you  condemn  him.  He's 
the  queerest  and  best  fellow  in  the  world  : 
look  at  him  and  hear  liim  talk;  and  then, 
if  you  tell  me  to  break  with  him,  I  will. 
Surely  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that. — May 
I  bring  him  to  see  the  pictures  ?  I  mention- 
ed it  in  my  letter,  didn't  I  ?" 

"  Before  I  answer,"  said  Valentine,  "  jusl 
think  again,  whether  it  wouldn't  really  be 
better  to  risk  offending  this  man,  and  to 
follow  my  advice." 

"  I   should  be  ashamed  to  offend  him,' 
answered  Zack.     "  Upon  my  honor,  aner 
what   has   passed   between  us,  I  should   he 
ashamed  to  treat  him  as  you  tell  me.  ' 

"  Then,  Zack,  it  seems  certainly  neces- 
sary— as  I  am  in  a  manner  answerable  for 
you  to  your  mother,  now — that  I  should 
see  this  new  associate  of  yours  as  soon  s.% 
possible." 

"  Will  you  come  at  once  to  Kirk  street, 
where  he  lives  ?" 

"  I  must  write  my  letter  to  your  mother 
before  1  do  anything  else.  •  And  then  I  ex- 
pect Lavvie's  father  to  come  early,  and 
drink  tea  with  us.  I  might  slip  away,  to 
be  sure;  hut  the  poor  old  gentleman  would 
think  me  neglectful  if  1  left  him." 

"What  do  you  say  to-morrow,  then? 
To-morrow's  Friday,  you  know." 

"  Friday'is  unluckily  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  a  retouching  job  to  do  on  an  old 
picture,  down  in  the  country.  It's  at  a 
friend's  house  ;  so  I  shall  have  to  dine  there, 
and  shan't  get  back  till  the  night  train. 
No:  it  can't  be  done  to-morrow." 

"  And  the  next  day  is  the  day  ol'  your 
pictnre-show." 

"  Well,  Zack,  all  things  considered,  you 
had  better  bring  him  to  it  as  you  pro|)osed 
just  now.  But  remember  the  distinction 
I  always  make  between  my  jiublic  studio 
and  my  private  house.  I  consider  the 
glorious  mission  of  art  to  apply  to  every- 
body ;  so  I  am  proud  to  open  my  painting- 
room  to  any  honest  man  who  wants  to  loofe 
at  my  pictures.  But  the  freedom  of  my 
other  rooms  is  only  for  my  own  friends. 
I  can't  have  strangers  1  know  nothing  about 
brought  up-siairs  :  remember  that." 

"  Of  course  !  I  shouldn't  think  of  it,  my 
dear  fellow.     Only  you  look  at  honest  old 
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Mat,  and  hear  liim  ;  and  I'll  answer  for  the 

rest." 

"Zack  !  Zack  !  I  wish  you  were  not  so 
dreadfully  careless  about  whom  you  {jet 
acquainitd  with.  I  have  ofien  warned  you 
that  vou  risk  bringing  yourself  or  your 
friends  into  trouble  some  day,  Aviien  you 
least  expect  it.  Where  are  you  going  to 
now  ?" 

"  Eack  to  Kirk  street.  This  is  my  near- 
est way  ;  and  I  promised  Mat — " 

'•  Remember  what  you  have  promised 
,/ie,  and  what  I  am  going  to  promise  your 
mother.  Wait  a  moment;  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  say.  What  about  to-morrow  1 
1  shan't  be  able  to  get  you  the  order  for  the 
niiseum  by  tliat  time.  How  do  you  mean 
to  employ  the  day  1" 

"  In  taking agood,  long,  healthy,  glorious 
stretch  into  the  country  with  Mat,  who  likes 
a  tougii  walk  as  well  as  any  man  that  ever 
trod  on  shoe-leather.  Good-by,  dear  old 
boy  ;  and  thank  you  for  all  you're  going  to 
do  for  me.  I  remember,  and  mean  to  keep, 
on  my  honor,  every  promise  I  have  made 
lo  you.  Only  wait  till  we  meet  on  Satur- 
day, and  you  see  my  new  friend  ;  and  you 
wj'li  find  it  all  right." 

"I  hope  I  shan't  find  it  all  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Blyih,  to  himself  forebodingly,  as  he 
followed  the  road  to  his  own  house. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    PICTURE-SHOW. 


The  great  day  of  the  year  in  Valentine's 
house,  was  always  the  day  on  which  his 
pictures  for  the  royal  academy  exhibition 
were  shown  in  their  completed  state  to 
friends  and  admiring  spectators,  congregated 
in  his  own  painting-room.  By  dint  of  is- 
suing invitations  right  and  left,  in  all  direc- 
tions— on  the  liberal  principle  that  anybody 
was  welcome  to  his  studio,  Avithout  dis- 
tinction of  class,  who  wanted  to  look  at  his 
pictures,  or  who  would  feel  complimented 
jy  being  invited  to  see  tiiem — he  invariablv 
contrived  to  insure  a  large  attendance  oi 
company,  in  spite  of  tne  humble  position 
which  he  held  in  his  profession.  His  visit- 
ers represented  almost  every  variety  of 
rank  in  the  social  scale;  and  grew  numer- 
ous in  proportion  as  they  descended  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  degrees.  Thus,  the 
aristocracy  of  race  was  usually  impersona- 
ted, in  his  painting-room,  by  his  one  noble 
patron,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Bramble- 
down  ;  the  aristocracy  of  art  by  two  or 
three  royal  academicians  ;  and  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money  by  eight  or  ten  highly  re- 
spectable families,  who  came  quite  as  much 
to  look  at  the  dowager  countess  as  to  look 
at  the  pictures.    With  these  last,  the  select 


portion  of  the  company  might  oe  said  to 
terminate;  and,  after  (hem,  floAved  in  pro- 
miscuously the  general  mass,  and  great 
obscure  majority  of  the  visiters —a  hetero- 
geneous and  blii.'dly-admiring  mob  of  minor 
people — a  congregation  of  worshippers  at 
the  shrine  of  art,  who  were  sonie  of  theiP 
of  sMall  im[)ortance,  some  of  doubtlul  im- 
portance, some  of  no  importance  at  all ; 
and  who  included  within  their  numbers,  not 
only  a  sprinkling  of  Mr.  Blyth's  old-c-s- 
tabiished  tradesmen,  but  also  his  gardener, 
his  wife's  old  nurse,  the  brother  of  his 
housemaid,  and  the  father  of  his  cook. 
Some  of  his  respectable  friends  deplored, 
on  principle,  the  "levelling  tendencies" 
which  induced  him  thus  to  admit  a  mixture 
of  all  classes  into  his  painling-rooin,  on  the 
days  when  he  exhibited  his  pictures.  But 
Valentine  persisted,  nevertheless,  yearafler 
year,  in  choosing  his  visiters  from  the  low 
degree  as  well  as  the  high  ;  and  was  warm- 
ly encouraged  in  taking  this  course  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Lady  Brambledown  her- 
self, wno  had  once  been  a  violent  tory,  but 
was  now  an  uncompromising  radical,  a 
taker  of  snufl^,  a  reviler  of  the  peerage,  a 
teller  of  scandalous  royal  anecdotes,  and  a 
worshipper  of  the  memory  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

On  the  eventful  Saturday  which  Avas  to 
display  his  Avorks  to  an  a})plauding  public 
of  private  friends,  Mr.  BIyth  had  dressed 
himself  in  his  gayest  morning  costume,  and 
had  entered  his  painting-room,  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  visiters,  a  good  half-hour 
before  the  most  punctual  people  could  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  arrive.  Thanks  to 
Madonna's  industry  and  attention,  the  studio 
looked  really  in  perfect  order — as  neat  arid 
clean  as  a  room  could  be.  A  semicircle  of 
all  the  available  chairs  in  the  house — draAv- 
ingroom  and  bedroom  chairs  intermingled 
— ranged  itself  symmetrically  in  front  of 
the  pictures.  That  imaginative  classical 
landscape,  "  The  Golden  Age,"  reposed 
grandly  on  its  own  easel ;  while  "  Columbus 
in  Sight  of  the  New  World" — the  largest 
canvass  Mr.  Blyth  had  ever  worked  on,  en- 
cased in  the  most  gorgeous  frame  he  had 
ever  ordered  for  one  of  his  OAvn  pictures — 
was  hung  on  the  Avail  at  an  easy  distance 
fiom  the  ground,  having  proved  too  bulky 
to  be  safely  accommodated  by  any  easel  in 
Valentine's  possession. 

Except  Mr.  Blyth's  bureau,  all  the  ordi- 
nary furniture  and  general  litter  of  the  room 
had  been  cleared  out  of  it,  or  hidden  aAvay 
behind  some  draperies,  flowing  picturesque- 
ly-pendulous and  slightly  damaged  by  old 
paint-stains,  over  the  lumber  in  one  corner, 
Avhich  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
remove.  Every  other  portion  of  the  smdio 
Avas  perfectly  clear  from  end  to  end  ;  and 
backAvard  and  forward  over  the  open  spae^ 
thus  obtained,  Mr.  Blyth  Avalked  exuectanr, 
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with  the  elastic  skip  peculiar  to  him  ;  look- 
jng  ecs>taiically  at  liis  pictures,  as  he  parsed 
and  repassed  ihein  —  now  singings,  now 
whistlins: ;  sunietimes  referring  mysterious- 
ly to  a  small  manuscript  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand,  jauntily  tied  round  wiiii  hlue 
ribaiul  ;  son)eiimes  following,'  the  lines  of 
the  cotnposiiion  in  "  Columhus,"  hy  flourish- 
ing his  mahl-stick  before  it  in  the  air,  with 
dreamy  artistic  grace;  always,  turn  wiiere 
he  would,  instinct  from  top  to  toe  with  an 
excitable  activity  which  dehed  the  very  idea 
of  rest  ;  and  always  hospitably  ready  to 
rush  to  the  door  and  receive  the  first  en- 
thusiastic visiter  with  open  arms,  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Above  stairs,  in  "  Lavvie's  drawing- 
rooin,"  the  scene  was  of  a  diH'erent  kind. 
Here  also  the  arrival  of  the  expected  visit- 
ers was  an  event  of  importance  :  but  it  was 
awaited  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  silence. 
Mrs.  Blytii  lay  in  her  usual  position  on  the 
couch  side  of  the  bed,  turninir  over  a  small 
portfolio  of  enijravinp^s  :  and  Madonna  stood 
ac  the  front  window,  where  she  could  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  the  garden-cate,  and  of 
the  approach  from  it  to  the  house.  This 
was  always  her  place  on  the  days  when  the 
pictures  were  shown  ;  fur,  while  occupying 
this  position,  she  was  able,  by  signs,  to  in- 
dicate the  arrival  of  the  different  guests  to 
her  adopted  mother,  who  lay  too  far  from 
the  window  to  see  ihem.  On  all  other  days 
of  the  year,  it  was  Mrs.  Blyth  who  devoted 
nerselt  to  Madonna's  service,  by  interpret- 
ing for  her  advantaije  the  pleasant  conversa- 
tions that  she  could  not  hear.  On  this  day, 
it  was  Madonna  who  devoted  herself  to 
Mrs.  Elyih's  service,  by  identifying  for  her 
amusement  the  visiters  whose  approach  up 
the  garden-walk  she  could  not  safely  leave 
her  bed  to  see. 

No  privilege  that  the  girl  enjoyed  under 
Valentine's  roof  was  more  valued  by  her 
than  ihis,  for  by  the  exercise  of  it,  she  was 
enabled  to  make  some  slight  return  in  kind 
for  the  affectionate  attention  of  which  she 
was  the  constant  object.  Mrs.  15|yih  always 
encouraged  her  to  indicate  who  the  different 
guests  weie,  as  they  fi'ilowid  each  other, 
by  signs  of  her  own  choositig,  that  were 
almost  invaiiably  su^^ffesied  by  some  habit- 
ual gesture,  or  other  characteristic  peculiar- 
ity of  the  person  represented,  which  her 
quick  observation  had  detected  at  a  first  in- 
terview, and  which  she  copied  with  the 
quaintest  exactness  of  imitation.  'I'he  cor- 
rectness with  which  her  memory  ])reserved 
these  signs,  and  retained,  after  long  intervals, 
tiie  recollection  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
alluded,  was  very  extraordinary.  The  n:ime 
of  any  mere  acciuaintance,  who  came  seldom 
to  the  liou:?e,  shi-  constantly  forgot,  having 
only  perhaps  had  it  interpreted  to  her  once 
or  twice,  and  not  lunrinfr  it  as  others  did, 
wLeusvcr  it  accidenlallv  occurred  in  con- 


versation. But  if  the  sign  by  whicn  she 
herself  had  once  designated  that  acquaint- 
ance— no  matter  how  long  ago — hapj)ened 
to  be  repeated  by  those  about  her,  it  was 
then  always  found  that  the  forgotten  per- 
son was  recalled  to  her  recollection  im- 
mediately. 

From  eleven  till  three  had  been  notified 
in  the  invitation-cards  as  the  time  during 
which  the  pictures  would  be  on  view.  It 
was  now  long  past  ten.  Madonna  still 
stood  patiently  by  the  window,  going  on 
with  a  new  purse  which  she  was  knitting 
for  Valentine  :  and  looking  out  attentively 
now  and  tlien  toward  the  road.  Mrs.  BIyth, 
humming  a  tune  to  herM'lf,  slowly  turned 
over  the  engravin^rs  of  her  portfolio,  and 
became  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  looking 
at  them,  that  she  forgot  aliojether  how 
time  was  passing,  and  was  quite  astonished 
to  hear  i\ladonna  suddenly  clap  her  hands 
at  the  window,  as  a  signal  that  the  first 
punctual  visiter  had  passed  the  garden-gate. 

Mrs.  BIyth  raised  her  eyes  from  the  prints 
directly  and  smiled  as  she  saw  the  girl 
I)uckering  up  her  fresh,  rosy  face  into  a 
childish  imitation  of  old  age,  bending  her 
light  figure  gravely  in  a  succession  of  formal 
bows,  and  kissing  her  hand  several  times 
with  extreme  suavity  and  deliberation. 
These  signs  were  meant  to  indicate  the 
poor  engraver,  whose  old-fashioned  habit  it 
was  to  pay  homage  to  all  his  frieads  among 
the  ladies,  by  saluting  them  from  afar  off 
with  tremulous  bows  and  gallant  kissings  of 
the  hand. 

"Ah  !"  thought  Mrs.  BIyth,  nodding,  to 
show  that  she  understood  the  signs.  "  Ah  I 
there's  father.  I  felt  sure  he  Avouid  be  the 
first  ;  and  I  know  exactly  what  he  will  do 
when  he  gets  in.  He  will  admire  the  pic- 
tures more  than  anybody,  and  have  a  better 
opinion  to  give  of  them  than  anybody  else 
has  ;  but  before  he  can  mention  a  word  of 
it  to  Valentine,  there  will  be  dozens  of 
people  in  the  painlinir-room,  and  then  he 
will  get  taken  suddenly  nervous,  and  come 
up  here  to  me." 

While  Mrs,  BIyth  was  thinking  about 
her  father,  Madonna  signalized  the  advent 
of  two  more  visiters.  First,  she  raised  her 
hand  sharply,  and  began  pulling  at  an  inj- 
agmary  whisker  on  her  own  smooth  cheek 
— then  stood  bolt  upriLrht,  and  folded  her 
arms  iiuijesticaliy  over  her  bosom.  Mrs. 
BIyth  immediately  reco£rnised  the  originals 
of  these  two  })antouiime  portrait-sketches. 
The  one  represented  Mr.  Hemlock,  a  small 
critic  of  a  small  news|)aper,  wlio  was  prin 
cipally  remarkable  for  never  letting  hi* 
wliiskers  alone  for  five  minutes  together. 
The  other  portrayed  Mr.  Bnllivant,  the 
aspiring  fair-haired  sculptor,  who  wrote 
poetry,  and  studied  dignity  in  his  attitudes 
so  unremittingly,  that  he  could  not  eve'i 
stop  to  look  in  at  a  shop-window,  withtiil 
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standing  before  it  as  if  he  was  his  own 
Kiatue. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more,  Mrs.  BIyth 
heard  a  procli<:.ious  gratings  of  wheels,  and 
trampling  of  horses,  and  banging  of  carriagc- 
sieps  violently  let  down.  Madonna  im- 
mediately took  a  seat  on  the  nearest  chair, 
rolled  tiie  skirt  of  her  dress  up  into  her  lap, 
tucked  both  her  hands  inside  it,  then  drew 
out  one,  and  imitated  the  action  of  snufl- 
laking — looking  up  merrily  at  Mrs.  BIyth, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  can't  mistake 
that,  I  think  ?"  Impossible  !  old  Lady 
BrambledoAvn,  with  her  muff  and  snufT-box, 
to  ihe  very  life. 

Close  on  the  dowager  countess  followed 
a  visiter  of  low  degree.  Madonna — looking 
as  if  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  boldness 
of  h«!r  own  imitation — began  chewing  an 
imaginary  quid  of  tobacco;  ihen  pretended 
to  pull  it  suddenly  out  of  her  mouih,  and 
throw  it  away  behind  her.  It  was  all  over 
in  a  moment ;  but  it  represented  to  perfec- 
tion Mangles,  the  gardener ;  who,  though 
an  inveterate  chewer  of  tobacco,  always 
threw  away  his  quid  whenever  he  con- 
fronted his  betters,  as  a  duty  that  he  owed 
to  his  own  respectability. 

Another  carriage.  Madonna  put  on  a 
S'Upposititious  pair  of  spectacles,  pretended 
to  pull  them  off,  rub  them  bright,  and  put 
them  on  again  ;  then,  retiring  a  little  from 
the  window,  spread  out  her  dress  into  the 
widest  dimensions  that  it  could  be  made  to 
assume.  The  new  arrivals  thus  portrayed, 
were  the  doctor,  whose  glasses  were  never 
clean  enough  to  please  him  ;  and  the  doctor's 
wife,  an  emaciated  fine  lady,  who  deceitfully 
suggested  the  presence  of  vanished  charms, 
by  wearing  a  balloon  under  her  gown — 
which  benevolent  female  rumor  pronounced 
to  be  only  a  crinoline  petticoat. 

Here  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  pro- 
cession of  visiters.  Mrs.  BIyth  beckoned 
to  Madonna,  and  began  talking  on  her  fingers. 

"  No  signs  of  Zack  yet — are  there,  love?" 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  toward  the 
window,  and  shook  her  head. 

"If  he  ventures  up  here,  when  he  does 
come,  we  must  not  be  so  kind  to  him  as 
usual.  He  has  been  behaving  himself  very 
badly,  and  we  must  see  if  we  can't  make 
him  ashamed  of  himself." 

Madonna's  color  rose  directly.  She  looked 
amazed,  sorry,  perplexed,  and  incredulous 
by  turns.  Zack  behaving  badly  ?  she  would 
never  believe  it ! 

"/  shall  try  if  I  can'tgive  it  to  him  !" 
pursued  Mrs.  BIyth, 

"  And  /  shall  try  if  I  can't  console  him 
afterward,"  thought  Madonna,  turningaw^y 
her  head  for  fear  her  face  should  betray  her. 

Here  there  was  another  ring  at  the  bell. 
"There  he  is,  perhaps,"  continued  Mrs. 
BIyth,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  win- 
der, as  she  signed  these  words. 


Madonna  ran  to  look:  then  turned  round, 
and,  with  a  comic  air  of  disappointment, 
hooked  her  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  an 
imaginary  waistcoat.  Only  Mr.  Ginible, 
the  picture-dealer,  who  always  criticised 
works  of  art  with  his  hands  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Just  then,  a  soft  knock  sounded  at  Mrs. 
Biyth's  door  ;  and  her  laiher  entered,  snif- 
fing with  that  perpetual  cold  of  his  which 
nothing  could  cure — bowing,  kissing  his 
hand,  and  frightened  up-stairs  by  the  com- 
pany, just  as  his  daughter  had  predicted. 

"Oh,  Lavvie !  the  dowager  countess  ia 
down-stairs,  and  her  ladyship  likes  the  pic- 
tures," exclaimed  the  old  man,  snuffling  and 
smiling  in  an  infirm  flutter  of  nervous  glee. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,  father,  and 
see  Madonna  doing  the  visiters.  It's  fun- 
nier than  any  play  that  ever  was  acled." 

"And  her  ladyship  likes  the  pictures," 
repeated  the  engraver,  his  ]>oor,  old,  Avalery 
eyes  almost  sparkling  with  pleasure  as  he 
told  his  little  morsel  of  good  news  over 
again,  and  sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  his 
favorite  child. 

The  rings  at  the  bell  began  to  multiply 
at  compound  interest.  Madonna  was  hardly 
still  at  ihe  window  for  a  moment,  so  many 
were  the  visiters  whose  approach  up  the 
garden-walk  it  was  now  necessary  for  her 
to  signalize.  Down-stairs,  all  the  vacant 
seats  left  in  the  painting-room  were  filling 
rapidly  ;  and  the  ranks  of  slanders  in  the 
back  places  were  getting  two-deep  already. 

There  was  Lady  Brambledov/n  (whose 
calls  at  the  studio  always  lasted  the  whole 
morning),  sitting  in  the  centre,  or  place  of 
honor,  taking  snuff  fiercely,  talking  liberal 
sentiments  in  a  cracked  voice,  and  appa 
rently  feeling  extreme  pleasure  in  making 
the  respectable  families  stare  at  her  in  rev- 
erent amazement.  There  were  two  royal 
academicians  —  a  saturnine  academician, 
swaddled  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  who  stareil 
at  the  pictures  with  a  speechless  pertinaci- 
ty which  quietly  annihilated  them  as  works 
of  art — and  a  benevolent  academician  with 
an  umbrella,  who,  not  being  able  consci- 
entiously to  praise  cither  "  Columbus"  or 
"  The  Golden  Age,"  and  being  a  great  deal 
too  fond  of  Valentine  to  blame  them,  com- 
promised the  matter  by  waving  his  hand 
vaguely  before  the  pictures,  and  saying  from 
time  to  time :  "  Yes,  yes  ;  ah  I  yes,  yes, 
yes."  There  were  the  doctor  and  his  wife, 
who  admired  the  massive  frame  of"  Colum 
bus,"  but  said  not  a  word  about  the  picture 
itself.  There  were  M.  Bullivant,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  Mr.  Hemlock,  the  juurnalist,  ex 
changing  solemnly  that  sort  of  critical  small 
talk,  in  which  such  words  as  "sensuous," 
"esthetic,"  "  objective,"  and  "subjective," 
occupy  prominent  places,  and  out  of  which 
no  man  ever  has  succeeded,  or  ever  will 
succeed,  in  extricating  an  idea.     There  was 
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Mr.  Giinble,  fluently  laudatory,  with  the 
whole  alphabet  of  art-jargon  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  but  with  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  in  either  the- 
ory or  practice.  There  were  some  respect- 
able families  who  tried  to  understand  the 
I'iciures.  and  could  not.  Tiiere  were  other 
respectable  families  who  never  tried  at  all, 
hut  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
dowager  countess.  There  were  the  obscure 
general  visiters,  who  more  than  made  up  in 
e.ithusiasm  what  they  wanted  in  di^tmc- 
ti.tn.  And,  finally,  there  was  the  absolute 
democracy,  or  downright  low-life  party 
among  the  spectators,  represented  fur  the 
time  being  by  iMr.  Blytii's  gardener  and  ]\Ir. 
Blyth's  cook's  fither,  who,  standmg  togeth- 
er modestly  outside  ilie  door,  agreed  in  awe- 
struck w.iispers  that  "The  Golden  Age" 
was  "a  tao;y  thing,"  and  '•Columbus  in 
."Sight  of  the  Ke.v  World"  a  "beautiful 
piece." 

All  Valentine  j  restlessness  bef  )re  the  vis- 
iters arrived  was  as  nothing  comjiared  wiih 
his  raj)iurous  activity  now  that  tiiey  were 
fairly  assembled.  jNot  once  had  he  stood 
still  or  ceased  talking  since  the  first  specta- 
tor entered  the  room.  And  not  once,  prob- 
ably, wuuld  he  have  permitted  either  his 
legs  or  his  tongue  to  take  the  slightest  re- 
pose until  the  last  guest  had  deparied  from 
the  studio,  but  for  Lady  Brambledown,  who 
accidentally  hit  on  the  only  available  means 
of  fixing  his  attention  to  one  thing,  and  keep- 
ing him  comparatively  quiet  in  one  place. 

"I  say,  BIyth,"  cried  her  ladyship  (she 
never  prefixed  tlie  word  "  Mister"  to  the 
names  of  any  of  her  male  friends) — "I  say, 
Blyth,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
your  picture  of  Columbus  yet.  You  talked 
some  time  ago  about  explaining  it  in  de- 
tail.    When  are  you  going  to  begin  ?" 

'Directly,  my  dear  madam,  direcily:  I 
was  only  waiting  till  the  next  rootn  got 
well  filled,"  answered  Valentine,  taking  up 
his  mahl-stick,  and  pruducing  the  manu- 
script tied  round  with  blue  rihand.  "The 
fact  is — I  don't  know  whether  you  mind  it  ? 
— I  have  just  thrown  together  a  few  thouirhls 
yn  art,  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to — to  Co- 
lumlnis,  in  short  ;  whith,  I  ftel,  wants  more 
explaining  than  my  pictures  usually  do. 
They  are  written  down  on  this  paper — the 
thoughts  are.  Would  anybcdy  be  kind 
enough  to  read  them,  while  1  point  (>ut 
what  they  mean  on  the  picture?  I  only 
ask,  because  it  seems  egotistical  somehow 
to  be  reading  my  ojiinions  about  my  own 
works.  Will  anybody  be  kind  enough  ?" 
epeated  Mr.  Blvth,  walking  all  along  the 
»emicircle  of  chairs,  and  poiiiely  offering  his 
manuscript  to  anyb  )dy  who  wtiuld  tnke  it. 

Not  a  hand  was  laid  out.  Jja,-lifnlness 
is  sometimes  infectious,  and  it  proved  to  be 
eo  on  this  par;i  •u!ar  occasion. 

*•  Nonsense,    Blyth  I"    exclaimed    Lady 


Brambledown.  "  Read  it  yourself.  Ego- 
tistical ?  Stuff!  Everybody's  egotistical. 
I  hate  modest  men;  they're  all  rascals. 
Read  it,  and  assert  your  own  importance. 
You  have  a  better  right  to  do  so  than  most 
of  your  neighbors,  for  you  belong  to  the  aris* 
tocracy  of  talent — the  only  aristocracy,  in 
my  o|»inion,  worth  a  straw."  Here  her  la- 
dyship took  a  |)inch  of  snulf,  and  looked  at 
the  respectable  families,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  There  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  from  a 
duwager  countess?" 

Thus  encouraged,  Valentine  took  his  sta- 
tion beneath  "  Columbus,"  and  unrolled  the 
manuscript. 

"  What  a  very  peculiar  man  Mr.  Blyth 
is  I"  whispered  one  of  the  lady-visilers  to 
an  ncquainiaiice  behind  her. 

"  And  what  a  very  unusual  mixture  of 
people  he  seems  to  have  asked  I"  rejoined 
the  other,  looking  toward  the  doorway, 
where  the  democracy  loomed  diffident  in 
tSunday-clothes. 

"  The  pictures  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
exhibit,"  began  Valentine  from  the  manu- 
script, "have  been  painted  on  a  princi- 
ple—" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Blyth,"  interrupted 
Lady  Brambledown,  whose  sharp  ears  had 
caught  the  remark  made  on  Valentine  and 
his  "  mixture  of  people,"  and,whose  liberal 
|)rinciples  were  tliereby  instantly  stimulated 
into  publicly  asserting  themselves — "I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  but  where's  my  old  ally,  the 
gardener,  who  was  here  last  time? — Out  at 
the  door,  is  he?  What  does  he  mean  by 
not  coming  in  ?  Here,  gardener  !  come  be- 
hind my  chair."  (The  gardener  approached, 
internally  writhing  under  the  honor  of  pub- 
lic notice,  and  covered  with  confusion  in 
consequence  of  the  noise  his  boots  made  on 
the  floor.)  "  How  do  you  do  ?  and  how  are 
your  fainihy  ?  What  did  you  stop  out  at  the 
door  for  ?  You're  one  of  Mr.  Blyth's  guests, 
and  have  as  much  right  inside  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Stand  there,  and  listen,  and  look 
about  you,  and  inform  your  mind.  This  is 
an  age  of  progress,  gardener ;  your  class  is 
coming  uppermost,  and  time  it  did  too.  (Jo 
on,  Blyih."  And  again  the  dowager  count- 
ess took  a  pinch  of  snulf,  looking  dispara- 
gingly at  the  lady  who  had  spokeif  of  the 
"  mixture  of  people." 

" — have  been  painted  on  a  princij)le."' 
continued  Valeniine,  "  which  may  be  briefly 
explained  thus:  1  take  the  liberty  of  divi- 
ding all  art  inio  two  areat  classes,  the  land- 
scape subjects  and  the  HiTure  subjects  ;  and 
I  venture  to  describe  these  clashes,  in  their 
highest  develo[»ment,  under  the  re.xpeciive 
titles  of  an  pastoral  and  art  mysiic.  The 
'Golden  Age'  is  an  attempt  to  exemplify 
art  pastoral.  '  Columbus  in  Sight  of  the 
New  World'  is  an  effort  to  express  myself 
in  art  niysiic.  In  landscafie"  (everybody 
looked  at  the  "Golden  Age"),  "art  pasttr 
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ral  is  only,  I  think,  to  be  attained  by  taking 
Nature  merely  as  a  foundation,  and  build- 
ing up  upon  it  an  airy  ideal,  which  shall 
elevate  the  mind,  and  difl'u^^e  sublime  poe- 
try and  philosophy  over  laborious  reality, 
which  can  not  be  said  to  diffuse  anything 
out  itself.  As  an  instance,  in  the  picture 
now  favored  by  your  notice"  (Mr.  Blylh 
waved  his  mahl-stick  persuasively  toward 
the  "  Golden  Age") — "  you  have  in  the  fore- 
ground-bushes, the  middle-distance  trees, 
the  horizon-mountains,  and  the  superincum- 
bent sky,  what  I  would  fain  hope  is  a  toler- 
ably faithful  transcript  of  mere  Nature.  But 
in  the  group  of  buildings  to  the  right"  (here 
the  cane  touched  the  architectural  city,  with 
its  acres  of  steps  and  forests  of  pillars),  "in 
the  dancing  nymphs,  and  the  musing  phi- 
losopher" (Mr.  Blylh  rapped  that  sage  brisk- 
ly on  the  head  Avith  the  padded  end  of  his 
niahl-stick),  "you  have  the  ideal— the  ele- 
vating poetical  view  of  ordinary  things,  like 
cites,  happy  female  peasants,  and  thought- 
ful spectators.  Thus  Nature  is  exalted  ; 
and  thus  the  diffusion  to  which  I  have  briefly 
alluded  takes  place."  Here  Valentine  paused 
at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  ;  and  the  gardener 
made  an  abortive  effort  to  get  back  to  the 
doorway. 

"Capital,  Blyth!"  cried  Lady  Bramble- 
down — "  liberal,  comprehensive,  progres- 
sive, profound.     Gardener,  don't  fidget !" 

"The  true  philosophy  of  art — the  true 
philosophy  of  art,  my  lady,"  added  Mr. 
Gimble,  the  picture-dealer. 

"  Crude  ?"  said  Mr.  Hemlock,  the  critic, 
Appealing  confidentially  to  Mr.  Bullivant, 
the  sculptor. 

"  What?"  inquired  that  gentleman. 
"Blyth's   principles   of   criticism,"   an- 
swered Mr.  Hemlock. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  exiremely  so,"  said  Mr.  Bul- 
livant. 

"Having  glanced  at  art  pastoral,  as  at- 
tempted in  the  '  Golden  Age,' "  pursued 
Valentine,  turning  over  a  leaf,  "  I  Avill  now, 
Avith  your  permission,  proceed  to  art  mystic 
and  '  Columbus.'  Art  mystic,  I  would  briefly 
endeavor  to  define,  as  aiming  at  the  illustra- 
tion of  fact  on  the  highest  imaginative  prin- 
ciples. It  takes  a  scene,  for  instance,  from 
history — sacred  or  profane,  no  matter  Avhich 
— and  represents  that  scene  as  exactly  and 
naturally  as  possible.  And  here  the  ordi- 
nary thinker  might  be  apt  to  say,  '  Art  mys- 
tic has  done  enough.'  " — ("  So  it  has,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Hemlock.)  "On  the  contrary, 
»rt  mystic  has  only  begun.  Besides  the 
representation  of  the  scene  itself,  the  spirit 
of  the  age" — ("  Ah  !  quite  rie  hf,"  said  Lady 
Brambledown  ;  "  yes,  yes,  the  spirit  of  the 
age") — "the  spirit  of  the  age  which  pro- 
duced that  scene,  and  the  prophetic  fore- 
shortening— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  fore- 
shadowing— prophetic  foreshadowing  of  fu- 
ture periods,  must  also  be  indicated,  mysti 


cally,  by  the  k  troduction  of  tnose  angelic 
or  infernal  winged  forms — those  cherubs 
and  airy  female  geniuses,  those  demons  and 
dragons  of  darkness — which  so  many  il.us- 
trious  painters  have  long  since  taught  us  to 
recognise  as  impersonating  to  the  eye  the 
good  and  evil  influences — virtue  and  vice, 
glory  and  shame,  success  and  failure,  past 
and  future,  heaven  and  earth — all  on  the 
same  canvass."  Here,  Mr.  Blyth  stopped 
again:  this  passage  had  cost  him  som. 
trouble,  and  he  Avas  secretly  proud  ol  it. 

"  Glorious!"  cried  enthusiastic  Mr.  Gim« 
ble. 

"Turgid,"  muttered  critical  Mr.  Hem- 
lock. 

"  Very,"  assented  compliant  Mr.  Bulli- 
vant. 

"  Go  on — get  to  the  picture — don't  stop 
so  often,"  said  Lady  Brambledown.  "  Bless 
my  soul,  hoAv  the  man  does  fidget!"  This 
Avas  not  directed  at  Valentine  (who,  hoAA'- 
ever,  richly  deserved  it),  but  at  the  unhappy 
gardener,  Avho  had  made  a  second  attempt 
to  escape  to  the  sheltering  obscurity  of  the 
doorAvay,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
boots. 

"  To  exemplify  Avhat  has  just  been  re- 
marked, by  the  picture  at  my  side,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr,  Blyth.  "The  moment  sought 
to  be  represented  is  sunrise  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1492,  when  the  great  Columbus 
first  saw  land  clearly  at  the  end  of  his 
voyage.  Observe  noAV,  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  composition,  how  the  mystical 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
symbolical  prophecy  of  future  events,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  are  developed  before 
the  spectator.  Of  the  two  Avinged  I'emale 
figures  hovering  in  the  morning  clouds, 
immediately  over  Columbus  and  his  ship, 
the  one  is  the  spirit  of  discovery,  holding 
the  orb  of  the  Avorld  in  her  left  hand,  and 
pointing  with  a  laurel  croAvu  (typical  of 
Columbus's  fame)  in  her  right  hand,  to- 
Avard  the  newly-discovered  continent.  The 
other  figure  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  royal 
patronage,  impersonated  by  being  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Isabella,  Columbus's  Avarm  friend 
and  patron,  who  offered  her  jeAvels  to  pay 
his  expenses,  and  Avho,  throughout  his  peril- 
ous voyage,  was  with  him  in  spirit  as  here 
represented.  The  tawny  figure  with  feath- 
ered head,  floating  hair,  and  Avildly-ex- 
tended  pinions,  soaring  upAvard  from  the 
Avestern  horizon,  represents  the  genius  of 
America  advancing  to  meet  her  great  dis- 
coverer; while  the  shadoAvy  countenances, 
looming  dimly  through  the  morning  mist 
behind  her,  are  portrait-types  of  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin,  the  patriot  preservers  of 
America,  who  would  never  have  been  given 
to  it  if  that  continent  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, and  Avho  are  here,  therefore,  asso 
ciated  prophetically  Avith  the  first  voyagers 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New." 
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Pausing  oncf  more  Mr.  Blyth  used  his 
explaniiioiy  inalil-siicii  freely  un  ihe  persons 
of  the  spirit  of  discovery,  the  spirit  of 
royal  p.-^iruims^e,  and  the  geni\is  of  America 
— nut  forsfettiiiir  an  indicative  knock  a  piece 
fur  the  enibryiJ  pliysiognomies  of  Washing- 
Ion  and  Franklin.  Everybody's  eyes  followed 
the  priigress  of  the  stick  vacantly;  and 
ever\hiHly's  opinion  was  that  art  mystic, 
as  impersonated  on  ^Mr.  Kiytirs  canvass, 
must  be  a  very  tremendous  intellectual  job 
—always,  however,  excepting  Mr.  Hem- 
lock, who  frowned,  and  whispered — 
"Bosh!"  to  IMr.  Rullivant  :  who  smiled, 
and  whispered — "  Quite  so,"  to  Mr.  Hem- 
lock. 

"Let  mc  now  ask  your  attention,"  re- 
sumed Valentine,"  to  the  same  mystic  style 
of  treatment,  as  carried  from  the  sky  into 
the  sea.  Writhing  defeated  l)ehind  Colum- 
bus's .-^hip,  in  ihe  depths  of  the  transparent 
Atlantic,  you  have  shadowy  lypes  of  the 
dilliculiies  and  enemies  that  the  dauntless 
navigator  had  to  contend  with.  Crushed 
headlong  into  the  waters,  sinks  first  the 
spirit  of  superstition,  delineated  by  monastic 
robes — the  council  of  monks  having  set  it- 
self against  Columbus  from  the  very  first. 
Behind  the  spirit  of  superstition,  and  im- 
personated by  a  fillet  of  purple  grapes 
around  her  iicad,  descends  tke  genius  of 
Portugal — the  Portuguese  having  repulsed 
Columbus,  and  having  treacherously  sent 
out  frigates  to  stop  his  discovery  by  taking 
!iim  prisoner.  The  scaly  forms  entwined 
around  these  two,  represent  Envy,  Hatred, 
Malice,  Ignorance,  and  Crime  generally  ; 
and  thus  the  mystic  clement  is,  so  to  speak, 
led  through  the  sea  out  of  the  picture." 

(Another  pause:  everybody  appearing  to 
be  unaccountably  relieved  by  this  announce- 
ment of  the  final  departure  of  the  mystic 
element.) 

"  All  that  now  remains  to  be  noticed," 
continued  Mr.  Blyth,  "  is  the  central  por- 
tion 'jf  ihe  composition,  which  is  occui)ied 
l»y  ('olumbu.s  and  his  ship'^,  and  wiiich 
represenis  the  scene  as  it  may  actually  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred.  Here  we  get 
to  reality,  and  to  that  sort  of  correctly- 
imitative  art  which  is  simple  enough  to 
explain  itself.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me 
point  attention  to  the  rig  of  the  ships,  the 
actions  of  the  sailors,  and,  more  than  all, 
Columbus  himself.  I'here  he  stands  strelcJj- 
ing  out  his  arms  lapiurou^ly  on  the  high 
stern  of  his  vessel.  His  cloak  has  fallen 
from  his  shoulders,  and  has  left  iiis  trunk, 
ur  '  lorso,'  cbuhed  only  in  a  tiirhl-fitting 
chamois  leather  jerkin,  rusty  with  age, 
wlii'-h   I   have  adopted  as  indicative  of   the 

foverty  of  his  circumstances  at  that  period. 
i  may  not  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight, 
that  weeks  of  the  most  laborious  consul- 
tation of  auihorilies  of  which  the  artist  in 
e.ij  able,  have  been  expended  over  the  iiu- 


personation  of  that  one  figure,  i  et  so  it 
has  been  ;  for  so  only  can  be  obtained  that 
faithful  representation  of  individual  char- 
acter, which  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
combine  with  the  hiffher  or  mystic  element. 
One  instance  of  this  fidelity  to  nature  I  may 
perhaps  l)e  permitted  to  point  out  in  the 
l)erson  of  Columbus,  in  conclusion.  First, 
liowever,  let  me  remind  you  that  this  great 
man  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
cast  himself  freely  into  all  the  hardships 
of  nautical  life;  next,  let  me  beg  you  f 
enter  into  my  train  of  thought,  and  conside 
these  hardships  as  naturally  ccjmjirising 
among  other  things,  industrious  haulings  at 
ropes  and  nianful  luggings  at  long  oars , 
and,  finally,  let  me  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  ihe  manner  in  wiiich  the  muscular 
system  of  the  lamcus  navigator  is  devel- 
oped about  the  arms  in  anatomical  har- 
mony with  this  idea.  Follow  my  mahl- 
stick  closely,  and  observe  the  rotund  vigor 
of  years  of  athletic  exertion,  exjjressed  in 
Columbus's  bicepx  flexor  cubiti — ." 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  what's  a  biceps  .?"  cried 
Lady  Brambledown. 

"  The  biceps  flexor  cuhiti,  your  lady- 
ship," began  the  doctor,  delighted  to  pour 
professional  information  into  the  mind  of  a 
dowager  countess,  "  may  be  literally  inter- 
preted as  the  two-headed  bender  of  the 
elbow,  and  is  a  muscle  situated  on,  wnat 
we  term,  the  os — " 

"  Follow  the  mahl-stick,  my  dear  madam, 
pray  fi)llt)W  the  mahl-stick  !  This  is  the 
biceps,"  interrupted  Valentine;  tapping  till 
the  canvass  quivered  again,  on  the  upper 
part  of  Columbus's  arms,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  a  sadly  swollen  condition  under 
their  light-fitting  chamois  leather  sleeves. 
"  The  biceps,  Lady  Brambledown,  «s  a  tre- 
mendously strong  mu>cle — " 

"  Which  arises  in  the  iiuinan  body,  your 
ladvship,"  interposed  the  doctor,  '  by  two 
heads—" 

"  Which  is  used,"  continued  Valentine, 
cutting  him  short — "  1  beg  your  i)ardon, 
doctor,  but  this  is  important — which  is 
used—" 

"  I  beg  yours,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  tes- 
tily. "The  origin  of  the  muscle,  or  place 
where  it  arises,  is  tiie  first  liiing  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  use  comes  afterward.  It  is 
an  axiom  of  anatomical  science — " 

"  But,  my  dear  sir  !"  cried  V^alenline — 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  |)erem|)torily  ; 
"you  must  really  excuse  me.  Tiiis  is  a 
professional  point.  If  I  allow  erroneous 
explanations  of  the  muscular  system  to  pass 
unchecked  in  my  presence — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  I"  cried  Mr. 
Blyth,  gesticulating  violently  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Columbus.     "  I  only  want  to — '' 

"  To  describe  the  use  of  a  muscle  before 
you  describe  the  place  of  its  origin  in  the 
human  body,"  persisted  the  doctor. — "  No, 
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my  dear  sir!  I  can't  sanction  i(.  No,  in- 
deed !     I  really  can  not  saiiclion  it !" 

"Will  you  let  me  say  two  words?" 
asked  Valentine. 

"Two  lunidred  thousand,  my  good  sir, 
on  anv  other  subject,"  assented  the  doctor, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  ;  "  but  on  this  sub- 
ject—" 

"On  art?"  shouted  Mr.  BIyth,  with  a 
lap  on  Columbus,  which  struck  a  sound 
from  the  canvass  like  a  thump  on  a  muffled 
drum.  "  On  art,  doctor  ?  I  only  want  to 
say,  that  as  Columbus's  early  life  must  have 
exercised  him  considerably  in  hauling  ropes 
and  puUina:  oars,  I  have  shown  the  large 
development  of  his  hicefs  muscle  (which 
is  principally  used  in  those  actions)  through 
'.lis  sleeves,  as  a  good  characteristic  point 
to  insist  on  in  his  physical  formation. — 
That's  all !     As  to  the  origin—" 

"  The  origin  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti, 
vour  ladyship,"  resumed  the  pertinacious 
doctor,  "  is  by  two  heads.  The  first  begins, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  tendinous—'^ 

"That  man  is  a  pedantic  jackass,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Hemlock  to  his  friend. 

"  And  yet  he  hasn't  a  bad  head  for  a 
bust!"  rejoined  Mr,  BuUivant. 

— "  Tendinous,  your  ladyship,"  contmued 
the  doctor,  "  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula  ;   the  scapula  signifying — " 

"Pray,  Mr.  Blyth,"  said  the  polite  and 
ever-admiring  Mr.  Girable — "  pray  let  me 
beg  you,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  to 
proceed  with  your  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  explanations  and  views  on  art !" 

— "  Signifying,  or  meaning,  the  under 
part  of  the  shoulder,  your  ladyshi]),"  pro- 
ceeded the  doctor,  "  or  shoulder-blade.  And 
the  glenoid  cavity  being  in  point  of  fact — " 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Gimble,"  said  Valentine. 
"I  am  very  much  delighted  and  gratified  by 
your  approval ;  but  I  have  nothing  more  to 
read.  I  thought  that  little  point  about  Co- 
lumbus a  good  point  to  leave  off  with  ;  and 
considered  that  I  might  safely  allow  the  rest 
^)f  the  picture  to  explain  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligent spectator." 

Hearing  this,  some  of  the  spectators,  pos- 
sibly distrusting  their  own  intelligence,  rose 
to  take  leave — new  visiters  making  their 
appearance,  however,  to  fill  the  vacant 
chairs  and  receive  Mr.  BIyth's  hearty  wel- 
come. Meanwhile,  through  all  the  bustle  of 
departing  and  arriving  friends,  and  through 
all  the  fast-strengihening  hum  of  general 
talk,  the  voice  of  the  unyielding  doctor 
still  murmured  solemnly  of  *' capsular  liga- 
ments," "adjacent  tendons,"  and  "  cora- 
coid  processes,"  to  Lady  Brambledown — 
who  listened  to  him  with  satirical  curiosity, 
as  a  species  of  polite  medical  buffoon  that 
it  rather  amused  her  t.o  become  acquainted 
with. 

Among  the  guests  whom  Valentine  now 
advanced  to  receive  at  his  painting-room 


door,  were  two  whom  he  had  expected  to 
see  at  a  much  earlier  i)eriod  of  tlie  day — 
Mr.  Marksman  and  Zack. 

"  How  late  you  are !"  said  he,  as  iie 
shook  hands  with  young  Thorpe. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  come  earlier,  my 
dear  fellow,"  an.-wered  Zack,  rather  im- 
portantly ;  "  but  I  had  some  business  to  do" 
(he  had  been  taking  his  walcli  out  of  pawn) ; 
"  and  my  friend  here  had  some  business  to 
do  so  also"  (Mr.  Marksman  had  been  toast- 
ing red  herrings  for  an  early  dinner)  ;  "  and 
so  somehow  we  couldn't  get  here  before 
Mat,  let  me  introduce  you.  This  is  mj 
old  friend,  Mr.  Blyth,  whom  I  told  you  of." 

Valentine  had  barely  time  to  take  the 
hand  Mr.  Marksman  held  out  to  him,  and 
say  something  polite,  before  his  attention 
was  claimed  by  fresh  visiters.  Young 
Thorpe  did  the  honors  of  the  house,  and 
took  his  new  associate  into  the  painting- 
room.  "  Lots  of  people,  as  I  told  you  ;  my 
friend's  a  great  artist,"  whispered  Zack — 
wondering,  as  he  spoke,  whether  the  pecu- 
liar scene  of  civilized  life  now  displayed  be- 
fore Mr.  Marksman  would  at  all  tend  to  up- 
set his  barbarian  self-possession. 

No,  not  in  the  least.  There  stood  Mat, 
just  as  grave,  cool,  and  quietly  observant 
ut'  things  about  him,  as  ever.  Neither  the 
pictures,  nor  the  company,  nor  the  staring 
of  many  eyes  that  wondered  at  his  black 
skull-cap  and  scarred,  swarthy  face,  were 
capable  of  disturbing  the  Olympian  serenity 
of  this  Jupiter  of  the  backwoods. 

"  There  !"  said  Zack,  pointing  triumph- 
antly across  the  room  to  "  Columbus" — 
"what  do  you  think  of  that?  Can  you 
guess  Avhat  that  is  a  picture  of— eh,  Mat  ?" 

Mr.  Marksman  attentively  and  deliber- 
ately surveyed  the  figure  of  Columbus,  the 
rig  of  his  ship,  and  the  wings  of  the  typical 
female  spirits,  hovering  overhead  in  the 
morning  clouds — thought  a  little — then  an- 
swered, in  a  grave  and  low  voice: — 

"Peter  Wilkins,  taking  a  voyage  along 
with  his  flying  wives." 

Zuck  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  sti- 
fled his  laughter  as  well  as  he  couk'.out  oi 
consideration  for  Mat ;  who,  howevir,  took 
not  the  smallest  notice  of  him,  but  added, 
still  staring  intently  at  the  picture: — 

"  Peter  Wilkins  was  the  only  jook  I  had 
when  1  was  a  lad  aboard  ship.  I  as^d  to 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  at  odds  and  ends 
of  spare  time,  till  I  pretty  nigh  got  it  by  heart. 
That  was  many  a  year  ago  ;  and  a  good  lot 
of  what  I  knowed  tht'n,  I  don't  know  now. 
But,  mind  ye,  it's  my  6elief  that  Peier  Wil- 
kins was  something  of  a  sailor." 

"  Well,"  whispered  Zack,  humoring  him 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  "suppose  he  was, 
what  of  that  ?" 

"Do  you  think  a  man  as  was  anything 
of  a  sailor  would  ever  be  fool  enough  to  put 
to  sea  in  such  a  craft  as  that  ?"  asked  M» 
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Marksman,  pointing  scornfully  to  Colum- 
bus's ship. 

•'  Hush,  old  Roufrh  and  Tousf  i !  the  pic- 
ture hasn't  aiiytliiiig  to  do  willi  Peter  Wil- 
kins,"  said  Zack.  "Keep  quiet,  and  wait 
here  a  minute  fur  me.  There  are  some 
friends  of  mine  at  tlie  other  end  ol  the  rojm, 
tliat  1  must  iTi)  and  speak  to.  And,  I  say, 
Mat.  if  H  yih  comes  up  to  you  and  asks 
you  about  the  piciure,  say  it's  Columbus, 
and  devilish  like  him." 

Left  by  himself,  Mr.  Marksman  looked 
about  him  for  better  standiiig-r(H)n)  than  he 
ll>en  happened  to  occupy  ;  and  seeing  a  va- 
cant space  left  between  tlic  door-pusi  and 
Mr.  BIyth's  bureau,  retreaed  to  it.  rut- 
ling  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  lie  leaned 
comfortably  against  the  wall,  and  began  to 
examine  the  room  and  everything  in  it,  at 
liis  leisure.  It  Avas  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore lie  was  disturbed.  One  of  his  neigh- 
hors,  seeing  that  his  back  was  against  a 
large  paper  sketch  nailed  on  the  wall  be- 
hind him,  told  him  bluntly  that  he  was  do- 
ing mischief  there,  and  made  him  change 
his  position,  lie  moved  accordingly  to  the 
door-post ;  but  even  here  he  was  not  left  in 
repose.  A  fresh  relay  of  visiters  arrived, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  way  fur  them  to 

fiass  into  the  room — which  iie  did  by  po- 
itely  rolling  himself  round  the  door-posl 
into  the  passage. 

As  he  disappeared  in  this  way,  !!Mr.  BIyth 
hustled  up  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
standing  and  received  his  guests  there  with 
great  cordiality,  but  also  with  some  appear- 
ance of  Hurry  and  perplexity  ol'mind.  The 
fact  was,  that  Lady  Bramble  lown  (who  had 
a  habit  of  remembering  that  she  wanted 
something,  exacily  at  the  time  when  it  was 
most  inconvenient  to  gratify  her  wishes) 
had  just  called  to  mind  that  she  had  not  ex- 
amined Valentine's  works  yet  through  one 
of  those  ariisiic  tul)es  which  effectively  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  light  on  a  picture  when 
applied  to  the  eye.  Knowing,  by  former 
experience,  that  the  studio  was  furnished 
with  one  of  these  little  instruments,  her 
ladyship  now  intimated  her  ardent  desire 
to  use  it  instantly  on  "  Cohmibus."  Valen- 
tine promised  to  get  it,  with  his  usual  ready 
politeness  ;  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  it  actually  was,  for  all  that.  Among 
the  litter  of  siinll  things  that  had  been 
cleared  out  of  the  way,  when  the  painting- 
rooni  was  put  in  order,  there  were  several 
which  he  vaguely  remembered  having  hud- 
died  together  for  i-afety  in  the  bottom  of  his 
bureau.  The  tube  might  p  >ssib!y  have  been 
among  then),  so  in  thj<  phice  he  determined 
to  look  for  it — being  qui.e  ignorant,  if  the 
search  turned  out  unsuccessfully,  Avhere  he 
ought  to  look  next. 

After  begging  the  new  visiters  to  walk 
in.  lie  opened  the  bureau,  which  was  very 
Uf;;e  and  old-fashioned,  with  a  little  bright 


key  hanging  by  a  chain  that  he  unhooked 
from  his  watch-guard,  and  began  searching 
inside  amid  intinite  confusion — all  his  atten- 
tion concentrated  in  the  elfort  to  discover 
the  lost  tube.  It  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bureau.  He  next  looked,  af- 
ter a  little  prelimitiary  hesitation,  into  a 
long,  narrow  drawer  opening  beneath  some 
pigeon-hole  recesses  at  the  back.  The  tube 
was  not  there :  and  he  shut  the  drawer  to 
again,  carefully  and  gently — for  inside  it 
was  the  hair  bracelet  that  belonged  to  Ma- 
donna's mother,  lying  on  the  white  hand- 
kerchief, which  had  also  been  taken  from 
the  dead  woman's  pocket.  Just  as  he  closed 
the  drawer,  he  heard  footsteps  at  his  right 
hand,  and  turned  in  that  direction  rather 
suspiciously — locking  down  the  lid  of  the 
bureau  as  he  looked  round.  It  was  only 
the  civil  Mr.  Gimble,  wanting  to  know  what 
Mr.  Blyth  Avas  searching  for,  and  whether 
he  could  help  him.  Valentine  mentioned 
the  loss  ol'  the  tube  ;  and  Mr.  Gimble  imme- 
diately volunteered  to  make  one  of  paste- 
board. "Ten  thousand  thanks,"  said  Mr. 
Blyth,  hooking  the  key  to  his  watch-guard 
again,  as  he  returned  to  Lady  Brambledown 
with  his  friend — "  ten  thousand  thanks  ;  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  the  pasteboard." 

If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  hand  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Gimble,  Valentine  had  turned 
to  the  left,  he  would  have  seen  that,  just  as 
he  opened  the  bureaii  and  began  to  search 
in  it,  Mr.  IMarksman  finding  the  way  into 
the  painting-room  clear  once  more,  had 
rolled  himself  quietly  round  the  door-post 
again  ;  and  had  then,  just  as  quietly,  bent 
forward  a  little  so  as  to  look  sidewise  into 
the  bureau  with  those  observant  eyes  of  his 
which  nothing  could  escape,  and  which  had 
been  trained  by  his  old  Indian  experience  to 
be  always  unscrupulously  at  work,  watch- 
ing something.  Little  did  Mr.  Blyth  think, 
as  he  walked  away,  talking  with  Mr.  Gim- 
ble, and  carefully  hooking  his  key  on  to  its 
swivel  again,  that  Zack's  strange  friend  had 
.seen  as  much  of  the  inside  of  the  bureau  as 
he  had  seen  of  it  himself. 

"  He  shut  up  his  big  box  uncommon  sharp 
when  that  smilin'  little  chap  come  near 
him,"  thought  Mr.  Marksman.  "And  yet 
there  didn't  seem  nothing  in  it  that  stran- 
gers mightn't  see.  There  wasn't  no  money 
there — at  least  none  that  /  set  eyes  on.  But 
it  is  not  my  business.  Let's  have  another 
look  at  the  picter." 

In  the  aflairs  of  art,  as  in  other  matiers, 
important  discoveries  are  sometimes  made, 
and  great  events  occasionally  accomplished, 
by  very  ignoble  agencies.  Mat's  deplora- 
ble ignorance  of  painting  in  general,  and 
grossly  illiterate  misunderstanding  of  the 
subject  represented  by  Columbus  in  partic- 
ular, seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  tl>e  'asl 
man  in  the  world  who  could  possibly  be  %s» 
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sociated  with  art  mystic  m  tht  character  of 
a  guardian  genius.  Yet  such  was  llie  proud 
position  which  he  was  now  actually  select- 
ed by  Fate  to  occupy.  In  plain  words,  Mr. 
Blyth's  greatest  historical  work — his  won- 
derful "Columbus"  itself — had  been  for 
some  little  time  in  imminent  danger  of  de- 
struction by  falling  ;  and  Mat's  "look  at  the 
picter"  was  the  all-important  look  which 
enabled  him  to  be  the  first  person  in  the 
room  who  perceived  that  it  was  in  peril. 

The  eye  with  which  Mr.  Marksman  now 
regarded  the  picture  was  certainly  the  eye 
of  a  barbarian,  but  the  eye  wi'.h  which  I)e 
afterward  examined  the  supports  by  which 
II  was  suspended  was  the  eye  of  a  sailor, 
and  of  a  good  practical  carpenter  to  boot. 
He  saw  directly  that  one  of  the  two  iron 
clamps  to  which  the  frame-lines  of  "  Colum- 
bus" were  attached,  had  been  carelessly 
driven  into  a  part  of  the  wall  that  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  down- 
ward stress  of  the  heavy  frame.  Little 
warning  driblets  of  loosened  plaster  had 
been  trickling  down  rajiidly  behind  the  can- 
vass ;  but  nobody  heard  them  fall  in  the  gen- 
eral buzz  of  talking  ;  and  nobody  noticed 
the  thin,  fine  crack  above  the  iron  clamp, 
which  was  now  lengthening  stealthily  min- 
ute by  minute. 

"Just  let  me  by,  will  you?"  said  Mr. 
Marksman  quietly  to  some  of  his  neighbors. 
"I  want  to  stop  those  flying  women  and  the 
man  in  the  crank  ship  from  coming  down 
by  the  long  run." 
'  Dozens  of  alarmed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
started  up  from  their  chairs.  Mat  pushed 
through  them  unceremoniously ;  and  was 
indebted  to  his  want  of  j)olitene:5s  for  being 
in  time  to  save  the  picture.  With  a  grating 
crack,  and  an  accompanying  descent  of  a 
I)erfect  slab  of  plaster,  the  loose  clamp  came 
clean  out  of  the  wall,  just  as  Mr.  Marksman 
seized  the  unsupported  end  and  side  of  the 
frame  in  his  sturdy  hands,  and  so  prevented 
the  picture  from  taking  the  flxtal  swing 
downward,  which  would  have  infallibly 
torn  it  from  the  remaining  fastening,  and 
precipitated  it  on  the  chairs  beneath. 

A  tremendous  confusion  and  clamoring 
of  tongues  ensued  ;  Mr.  Blyth  being  louder, 
wilder,  and  more  utterly  useless  in  llie 
present  emergency  than  any  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Mat,  cool  as  ever,  kept  his  hold  of 
the  picture :  and,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
confused  advice  and  cumbersome  help  offer- 
ed to  him,  called  to  Zack  to  fetch  a  ladder, 
failing  that,  to  "  get  a  hoist"' on  some  chairs, 
und  cut  the  rope  from  the  clamp  that  re- 
mained firm.  Wooden  steps,  as  young 
Thorpe  kncAV.  were  usually  kept  in  the 
painting-room  Where  had  they  been  re- 
moved to  now?  Mr.  Blyth's  memory  was 
lost  altogether  in  his  excitement.  Zack 
made  a  specu'ative  dash  at  the  flowing 
draperies  which  concealed  the  lumber  in 


one  corner,  and  dragged  out  the  steps  in 
triumph.  "  All  right  ;  take  your  lime, 
young  'un  :  there's  a  knife  in  my  left-hand 
breeches'  pocket,"  said  Mat.  "  Now,  then, 
cut  away  at  that  bit  of  rope's-end,  and  hold 
on  tight  at  top,  while  I  lower  away  at  bot- 
tom. Steady!  Take  it  easy,  and — there 
you  are  !"  With  which  words,  Mr.  Marks- 
man left  the  picture  resting  safely  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  shake  his  coai-tails  free 
of  the  plaster  that  had  dropped  on  them. 

"  My  dear  sir  !  you  have  saved  the  finest 
picture  I  ever  painted,"  cried  Valentine, 
warmly  seizing  him  by  both  hands.  "  . 
can't  find  werds  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  admiration — " 

"  Don't  worry  yourself  about  that,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Marksman  ;  "  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  understand  you  if  you  could  find 
'em.  If  you  want  the  picter  put  up  again, 
I'll  do  it.  And  if  you  want  the  carpenter's 
muddle-head  punched,  who  put  it  up  before. 
I  shouldn't  much  mind  doing  that  too," 
added  Mat,  looking  at  the  hole  from  which 
the  clamp  had  been  torn  with  an  expression 
of  the  prolbundest  workmanlike  disgust. 

A  new  commotion  in  the  room — near  the 
door  this  time — prevented  Mr.  Blyth  from 
giving  an  immediate  answer  to  the  two 
friendly  propositions  just  submitted  to  him. 

At  the  first  alarm  of  danger,  all  the  ladies 
— headed  by  the  dowager  countess,  in  whom 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  largely 
developed — had  got  as  far  away  as  they  could 
from  the  falling  picture,  before  they  ventured 
to  look  round  at  the  process  by  which  it  was 
at  last  safely  landed  on  the  floor.  Just  as 
this  had  been  accoi^iplished.  Lady  Bramble- 
down — who  stood  nearest  to  the  doorway — 
caught  sight  of  Madonna  in  the  passage  that 
led  to  it.  Mrs.  Blyth  had  heard  the  noise 
and  confusion  down-stairs,  and  finding  that 
her  bell  Avas  not  answered  by  the  servants, 
and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  over- 
come her  father's  nervous  horror  of  confront- 
ing the  company  alone,  had  sent  Madoima 
down-stairs  Aviih  him,  to  assist  in  finding 
out  what  had  happened  in  the  studio. 

While  descending  the  stairs  Aviih  her  old 
companion,  the  girl  had  anticipated  that 
they  might  easily  discover  whether  anything 
was  amiss,  without  going  further  than  the 
passage,  by  merely  peeping  through  the 
studio-door.  But  all  chance  of  escaping  the 
ordeal  of  the  painting-room  was  lost  the 
moment  Lady  Brambledown  set  eyes  on 
her.  The  dowager  countess  had  always 
been  one  of  Madonna's  warmest  admirers  ; 
and  now  expressed  that  admiration  by 
pouncing  on  her  with  immense  alFection 
and  enthusiasm  from  the  painting-room 
doorway.  Other  people,  to  whom  the  deal 
and  dumb  girl  was  a  much  more  interesting 
sight  than  "  Columbus,"  or  the  "  Golden 
Age,"  crowded  round  her  ;  all  trying  to- 
ge  her,  with  great  amiability  and  siiiall  in- 
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telligence,  to  explain  what  liad  happened 
bv  sijjns  wliich  no  liunian  hciiiff  ccmld  pos- 
sibly understand.  Fortiniately  for  Madonna, 
ZncK  (wlioever  since  he  had  cut  ihe  picture 
down,  had  been  assailed  by  an  incesi^uni  tire 
of  questions  about  Mr.  Marksman  from 
dozen.s  of  inquisitive  jrentU'tnen)  Imppened 
lo  look  toward  her,  over  the  ladies'  heads, 
and  came  directly  to  explain,  by  sisjns  liiat 
she  could  comprehend,  the  danger  from 
which  "Columbus"  had  escaped.  She 
tried  hard  to  pet  away,  and  btar  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mrs.  Hiyih  :  hui  Lady  13rami>le- 
down,  feeling  amiably  unwilling  to  resign 
her  too  soon,  pitched  on  the  poor  engraver 
standing  irenmlous  in  the  jiassage,  as  being 
•juile  clever  eiioui,'h  to  carry  a  message  up- 
Ktairs,  and  sent  him  ofi"  to  take  the  latest 
news  from  the  studio  to  his  daugbter  im- 
mediately. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Mr.  BIyth  left 
Zack's  friend  to  see  what  was  going  on  near 
the  door,  he  found  i\Iadonna  in  the  paintiiiir- 
room,  surrounded  by  sympaihizing  and  ad- 
mirinir  ladies.  Tbe  first  words  of  explana- 
tion by  which  Lady  Brambhdown  answered 
his  mule  look  of  inquiry,  reminded  him  of 
the  anxiety  and  alarm  that  his  wife  must 
have  sulfered  ;  and  he  ran  up-stairs  directly, 
promising  to  be  back  again  in  a  minute  or 
two. 

Mr.  Marksman  carelessly  followed  Val- 
entine to  the  group  at  tbe  doorway — care- 
lessly looked  over  some  ladies'  bonnets — 
and  saw  Madonna,  offering  her  slate  to  the 
dowager  countess  at  that  moment. 

The  sweet  feminine  gentleness  and  youth- 
ful softness  of  the  girljs  face,  looked  inex- 
pressibly lovely,  as  she  now  sto(»d  shy  and 
confused  under  the  eager  eyes  tliat  were  all 
gazing  on  her.  Her  dress,  loo,  bad  never 
more  powerfully  aided  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  her  face  and  ligure  by  iis  own. love- 
able  charms  of  simplicity  and  modesty,  than 
now,  when  the  phiin  gray  merino  gown, 
and  neat  little  black  silk  apron  that  she 
always  wore,  were  contras.ed  with  the 
fashionable  frippery  of  fine  colors  shining 
all  around  her.  Was  the  rougb  Mr.  Marks- 
man himself  lured  at  first  sight  into  ac- 
knowledging her  influence  ?  If  he  was, 
his  f\ice  and  manner  showed  it  very 
Etraogcly. 

Almost  at  the  instant  when  his  eye  fell 
nn  her,  that  clay-cold  chani,'e  winch  had 
altered  ihe  color  of  his  swarthy  cheeks  in 
the  hosier's  shop  at  Dibbledean,  passed 
OTer  tlictti  again.  The  hrst  amazed  liok 
that  he  cast  nn  her,  slowly  darkened,  while 
his  eyes  re«it'd  on  her  face,  into  a  Hxed, 
heavy,  vacant  stare  of  superstitious  awe. 
He  never  moved,  he  hardly  seemed  to 
breaihe,  until  tlie  head  of  a  person  before 
biin  accidentally  intercepted  his  view. 
Then  he  stepped  back  a  few  [>aces :  looked 
•bHXil  him  bewildered,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 


where  he  was;  whispered  to  himself  once 
a^ain  that  name  of  "Mary,"  which  the 
lobacconisi's  wife  had  heard  him  muttering 
in  his  heavy  sleep;  and  turned  quickly  to- 
ward the  door,  as  if  resolved  lo  leave  the 
room  immediately. 

Hut  there  was  some  inexplicable  influence 
at  work  in  his  heart  tbat  drew  him  back, 
ill  sj)ite  of  his  own  will.  He  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  group  round  Madonna — looked 
at  her  once  mure — and,  from  that  moment, 
never  lost  siirbt  of  her  till  she  went  U|)-siairs 
again.  Whichever  way  her  face  turned,  he 
followed  the  direction,  outside  tbe  circle,  so 
as  to  be  always  in  front  of  it.  When  Valen- 
tine reappeari'd  in  ibe  siudio,  and  Madonna 
besou£:lii  him  by  a  look,  to  set  her  free  from 
general  admiration,  and  send  her  back  fj 
Mrs.  Blyth,  Mat  was  watching  her  over  the 
painter's  shoulder.  And  when  youn?Thorpe 
— who  had  devoted  himself  to  jielping  her 
in  communicating  with  the  visiters,  nodded 
to  her  as  she  left  the  room,  Mr.  Marksman 
was  close  behind  him. 


CHArXER    /L 

THE    FINJING    OF    THE    CLUE. 

Mr.  Blyth's  friends,  now  that  their 
common  centre  of  attraction  had  disappear- 
ed, either  dispersed  again  in  the  painting- 
room,  or  approached' the  door  to  lake  their 
departure.  Zack,  turning  round  sharply 
after  Madonna  had  lett  the  siudio,  encoun- 
tered his  queer  companion,  who  had  not 
stirred  an  inch  while  other  people  were  all 
movini,  about  him. 

"Why,  Mat!  what  the  devil's  come  to 
you  now  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  Have  you  hurt 
yourself  with  that  picture?"  asked  Zack, 
startled  by  the  incomprehensil)ie  change 
which  he  beheld  in  Mr.  Marksman's  face 
and  maimer. 

"  Come  out,"  sa'd  Mat.  Young  Thorpe 
looked  at  him  in  amazement ;  even  the 
sound  of  his  voice  had  altered  ! 

"Can  you  wait  two  minutes,  old  fellow? 
I  wanted  to  go  up-stairs,  and  say  how-d'ye- 
do  to  Mrs.  Blyih.  Bui  if  you're  really  out 
of  sorts,  and — " 

"Come  out,"  repeated  Mat,  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  and  forting  him  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  What's  wrong  ?"  a«ked  Zack.  Nr 
answer.  They  went  quickly  along  the 
passage  and  dnwn  to  the  garden-gate,  in 
silence.  As  soon  as  they  had  got  into  one 
of  the  lonely  by-roads  of  the  new  suburb, 
Mr.  Marksman  stopped  short ;  and,  turning 
full  on  his  companion,  said:  "Who  is 
she?"  The  sudden  eagerness  with  which 
he  spcjke,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  hia 
i  usual  deliberation  of  tone  and  manner,  made 
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those  three  common  words  almost  startling 
to  liear. 

"S/ie?  Who  do  you  mean?"  inquired 
young  Thorpe. 

"  That  young  woman  they  were  all 
staring  at." 

For  a  moment,  Zack  contemplated  the 
anxiety  visible  in  his  friend's  face,  with  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment  ;  then 
burst  into  one  of  his  loudest,  heartiest,  and 
longest  tits  of  laughter.  "  Oh,  by  Jove,  I 
wouldn't  have  niisst'd  this  for  fifiy  pound. 
Here's  old  Rough  and  Tough  smitten  with 
the  tender  passion,  like  all  the  •■est  of  us  ! 
Blush,  you  brazen  old  beggar,  blush  ! 
You've  fallen  in  love  with  Madonna  at 
first  sight." 

"  D — n  your  laughing.  Tell  me  who 
she  is." 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  he's  losmg  his  temper  now. 
Tell  you  who  she  is  ?     That's  exactly  what 
I  can't  do." 

"Why  not !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Does 
she  belong  to  that  man  ?" 

"  Oh,  fie.  Mat !  You  mustn't  talk  of  a 
young  lady  behngins^  to  anybody,  as  if  she 
vas  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  mone}'^  in  the 
three  per  cents,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Confound  it,  man,  don't  shake  me  in  that 
way  !  You'll  pull  my  arm  off.  Let  me 
jiave  my  laugh,  and  I'll  tell  you  everything." 

"  Tell  it  then  ;  and  be  quick  about  it." 

"Well,  first  of  all,  she  is  not  Blyih's 
daughter — though  some  scandal-mongering 
jieople  have  said  she  is — " 

"Nor  yet  his  wife?" 

"Nor  yet  his  wife.  What  a  question. 
He  adopted  her  as  they  call  it,  years  ago, 
when  she  was  a  child.  But  who  she  is,  or 
where  he  picked  her  up,  or  Avhat's  her 
name,  Blyth  never  has  told  anybody,  and 
never  will.  She's  the  dearest,  kindest, 
liveliest  little  soul  that  ever  lived  ;  and 
that's  all  I  know  about  her.  It's  a  short 
story,  old  boy  ;  but  devilish  romantic — 
isn't  it?" 

Mr.  Marl'sman  did  not  immediately  an- 
swer. He  paid  the  most  breathless  atten- 
tion to  the  few  wjrds  of  information  that 
Zack  had  given  hi'n — repeated  them  over 
again  to  himself— reflected  for  a  minute  or 
so — then  said  : — 

"  Why  won't  he  tell  anybody  who  she 
is?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  It's  a  whim  of 
his.  And,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mat,  here's  a 
piect  of  serious  advice  for  you  :  II  you  want 
to  go  there  again,  and  make  her  acquaint- 
ance, don't  you  ask  Blyth  who  she  is,  or 
let  him  fancy  you  want  to  know.  He's 
touchy  on  that  point — I  can't  say  why  ;  but 
he  is.  Every  man  has  a  raw  place  about 
him  somewhere  :  that's  BIyth's  raw  place, 
and  if  you  hit  him  on  it,  you  won't  get 
nside  of  his  house  again  in  a  hurry,  I  can 
lell  you." 


Still  Mr.  Marksman's  attention  fastened 
greedily  on  every  word- -still  his  eyes  fixed 
eagerly  on  his  informant's  face — still  he 
repealed  to  himself  what  Zack  was  t«  ling 
him. 

"  By-the-by,  I  suppose  you  saw  the  |  )or 
dear  little  soul  is  deaf  and  dumb,"  young 
Thorpe  continued.  "  She's  been  so  from  a 
child.  Some  accident;  a  fall.  I  believe. 
But  it  don't  affect  her  spirits  a  bit.  She's 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long — that's  one 
comfort." 

"  Poor  creature  !  and  so  like  her,  too  ;  it 
was  a'most  as  awfui  as  seeing  the  dead 
come  to  life  again — she  had  Mary's  turn 
with  her  head  ;  Mary's — ali,  poor  creature  ! 
poor  creature  '"  lie  whispered  these  words 
to  himself,  under  his  breath,  his  face  turned 
aside,  his  eyes  wandering  over  the  ffround 
at  his  feet,  with  a  i'aint,  troubled,  vacantly 
anxious  expression. 

"Oh,  hang  it  !  don't  begetting  into  the 
dolefuls  Already,"  cried  Zack,  laushing 
again;  and  admiuisieriiifir  an  exhilaraiing 
thump  on  the  back  lo  his  Irieiid.  "  The 
despairing  lover  don't  suit  your  line  of 
character,  old  feoy.  Cheer  up  !  We're  ali 
in  love  with  her;  you're  rowing  in  the 
same  boat  with  Bullivanr,  and  Gimble,  and 
me,  and  lots  more  ;  and  you'll  get  used  to 
it  in  time,  like  the  rest  of  us.  I'll  act  the 
generous  rival  with  you,  brolh^r  Mat !" 
Here  he  struck  a  stage  attitude.  "  You  shall 
have  all  the  benefit  of  my  experience  and 
advice  gratis  ;  and  shall  lay  siege  lo  otir 
little  beautj  in  regular  form.  How  do  you 
mean  to  make  love  to  her?  Did  you  ever 
make  love  to  a  squaw  ?  Oh,  Lord,  he'll 
be  the  death  of  me  if  he  goes  on  looking 
sentimental  like  that." 

"She  isn't  hisAvife;  and  she  isn't  his 
daughter;  he  won't  say  where  he  picked 
her  up,  or  who  she  is."  Repeating  these 
words  to  himself  in  a  quick,  quiet  whisper, 
Mr.  Marksman  grew  more  ihoughilul  than 
ever.  He  looked  away  from  young  Thorpe, 
and  did  not  appear  lo  be  listening  to  a  single 
word  that  he  said.  His  mind  was  running 
now  on  one  of  the  answers  he  had  wrested 
from  Johanna  Grice,  at  Dihbledenn — the 
answer  which  had  informed  him  that  Mary'- 
child  had  been  born  alive  ! 

"  Wake  up,  Mat !  Ycm  shall  have  your 
fair  chance  with  the  lady,  along  with  the 
rest  of  us  ;  and  I'll  underiake  to  qualify  you 
on  the  spot  for  civilizt'd  courtship,"  con- 
tinued Zack,  pitilessly  carrying  on  liisjoke. 
"In  the  first  place,  always  remember  iliat 
you  mustn't  go  beyond  jjassioiiii  e  admiration 
at  a  respectful  distance,  at  tin-  first  inf^r- 
view."  At  the  second,  you  may  make 
amorous  faces,  at  close  (luariris— what  yoii 
call,  looking  unutterable  thini;.-,  you  know. 
At.  the  third,  you  may  got  bold,  and  try  her 
with  a  little  present.  Lois  (■(  people  have 
done  that,  bifore  you.    Gimbl.     ried  it.  and 
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KuUivanl  wanted  to;  but  Blyth  wouldn't 
let  him:  and  I  mean  to  give  her — oh,  by 
Jove  I  I've  got  anoiner  important  caution 
for  you."  Here  he  indulged  liiniself  in  a 
fresh  burst  of  laughter,  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Peckover,  in  Mr.  Blyth's  hall.  '*  Remember 
tiiat  the  whole  round  of  presents  is  open 
ior  you  to  choose  from,  except  one ;  and 
that's  a  hair  bracelet.  You  mustn't  think 
of  giving  her — Hullo  I  What's  the  matter 
now  ?'* 

Zack's  laughter  came  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. Mat  had  raised  his  head  sudden- 
ly, and  was  now  staring  him  full  in  the 
lace  again,  with  a  bright  searching  look — 
an  expression  in  which  suspicious  amaze- 
ment and  doubling  curiosity  were  very 
strangely  n)ingied  together. 

"You're  not  anijry  with  me  for  cracking 
a  few  respectable  old  jukes?"  said  Zack. 
"  Hang  it !  I  haven't  said  anything — Stop  ! 
yes  I  have,  though  I  didn't  mean  it.  You 
looked  up  at  me  in  that  queer  way,  when 
I  told  you  about  not  giving  her  a  hair  brace- 
let :  and  I'll  bet  five  to  one  you  thought  I 
said  it  to  make  fun  of  your  not  having 
any  hair  on  your  own  head  to  give  anybody 
— didn't  you  now? — D — n  it,  old  fellow! 
I'm  not  such  a  beast  as  to  make  jokes  on 
vour  misfortune.  I  never  thought  of  you, 
cr  your  head,  or  that  infernal  scalping  busi- 
ness, when  I  said  what  I  did.  It  was  true 
— it  happened  to  inc.  Don't  go  on  looking 
.ike  an  old  savage.  Mat.  I'll  prove  it  to 
you.  Look  here,  I  wanted  to  give  her  a 
liair  bracelet  myself — my  hair  and  Blyth's, 
and  so  on.  And  a  queer  old  woman  who 
teems  to  know  Madonna  (that's  a  name  we 
<nve  her)  as  well  as  Blyth  himself,  and 
keeps  what  she  knows  just  as  close,  fell 
foul  of  me  about  ii:  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
passage.  She  talked  a  lot  of  rigmarole, 
and  said  a  hair  bracelet  would  be  unlucky 
li)  Madonna  :  ai.d  then  tuld  me  she  had  one 
already  ;  and  then  wouldn't  let  me  ask 
Biyih  wheiher  it  was  true,  because  I  should 
gel  her  into  dreadful  trouble  if  I  said  any- 
thing to  him  abuut  it:  besides  a  good  deal 
more  which  you  wouldn't  care  to  be  bother- 
ed with.  But  I  have  said  enough — haven't 
I  ? — to  show  I  was  not  thinking  of  you, 
when  I  raf)ped  that  out  just  now  by  way  of 
A  joke.  Come,  shake  hands,  old  fellow. 
You're  net  oflended  with  me  now  I  have 
explained  everything?" 

Mat  gave  his  hand  ;  but  he  put  it  out  like 
a  man  groping  in  the  dark.  He  was  think- 
ing of  that  Tetter  about  a  hair  bracelet, 
R'hich  he  had  ft)und  in  the  box  given  to  him 
ky  Johanna  Grice. 

"A  hair  bracelet?"  he  said,  vacantly. 

"Don't  be  sulky  !"  cried  Zack,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

"A  hair  bracelet — unlucky  to  the  young 
woman — and  .ski's  got    one   alreadj "  (he 


was  weighing  attentively  the  lightest  wcrd 
that  Zack  had  spoken  to  him).  "Wlut'a 
it  like?"  he  asked  aloud,  turning  suddenly 
to  voung  Thorpe. 

'■'What's  what  like?" 

"A  hair  bracelet." 

"Still  sticking  to  that,  after  all  my  ex 
planaiions!  Like?  why  its  hair  i)laiied 
up,  and  made  to  fasten  round  the  wrist, 
with  irold  at  each  end  to  clasp  it  by.  What 
the  devil  are  you  stopping  for  again  ?  I'll 
tell  you  what.  Mat,  I  can  make  every 
allowance  for,  a  man  in  your  love-struck 
situation — but  if  I  didn't  know  how  you 
had  been  spending  the  morning,  I  shoulc 
say  you  were  drunk." 

Tiiey  had  been  walking  along  quickly, 
while  Mr.  Marksman  asked  what  a  hair 
bracelet  was  like.  But  no  sooner  had  Zack 
told  him  than  he  came  to  a  dead  pause— 
ibougbt  foraTnon)ent — started  and  changed 
color — opened  his  lips  to  speak — then  check- 
ed himself,  and  remained  silent.  Young 
Thorpe's  description  bad  recalled  to  him  a 
certain  object  that  he  had  seen  in  the  drawei 
of  Mr.  Blyth's  bureau  :  and  l!;e  resemblance 
between  the  two  had  at  once  flashed  upon 
him.  The  importance  which  this  di.scovery 
assumed  in  his  eyes,  in  connection  with 
what  he  had  already  heard,  may  be  easily 
estimated  when  it  is  remembered  that  nis 
barbarian  life  had  kept  him  totally  ignorant 
that  a  hair  bracelet  is  in  England  one  of 
the  commonest  ornaments  of  woman's  wear. 

"  Are  we  going  to  stop  here  all  day  ?' 
asked  Zack.  "Oh,  confound  it,  if  you're 
turning  from  sulky  to  sentimental  again,  1 
shall  go  back  and  have  my  talk  with  Mrs. 
Blyth,  and  pave  the  way  for  you  wiih 
Madonna,  old  boy !"  He  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Valentine's  house,  as  he  saiu 
these  words,  anticipating  in  high  glee  all 
the  joke's  that  he  and  his  friends  would 
make  on  the  subject  of  Madonna's  new  con- 
quest. 

Mat  did  not  offer  to  detain  him  :  did  no: 
say  a  word  at  parting.  He  passed  his  hand 
wearily  over  his  eves  as  Zack  left  him. 
"I'm  sober,"  he  said  vacantly  to  himself; 
"I'm  not  dreaming;  I'm  not  light-headed, 
though  I  feel  a'most  like  it.  I  saw  that 
young  woman  as  plain  as  I  see  them  houses 
in  front  of  me  now  ;  and  by  God  if  she  had 
been  IMary's  ghost,  she  couldn't  have  been 
more  like  her  I" 

He  stopped.  His  hand  fell  to  his  side  : 
then  fastened  mechanically  on  the  railinfrs 
of  a  house  near  him.  His  roUijh,  misshapen 
fingers  trembled  round  the  iron  that  they 
held  incessantly.  Recollections  that  had 
slumbered  for  years  and  years  past,  were 
awakenin?  again  awfully  to  life  within 
him.  Through  the  obscurity  and  oblivion 
of  long  absence,  through  the  chill,  change- 
less darkness  of  the  tomb,  there  was  shining 
out  now,  vivid  and  solemn  on  his  memory 
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ftfier  a  dimness  of  many  ypar?,  the  imago 
— as  she  had  been  in  her  youthiime — of 
the  dead  woman,  who^e  name  was  "Mary." 
And  it  was  only  the  si^^ht  oi  that  young 
girl,  of  that  poor  shy-looking,  tender-faced, 
deaf  and  dumb  creature,  that  had  wrought 
the  miracle ! 

He  tried  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  in- 
fluences that  were  now  at  work  on  him. 
He  moved  forward  a  step  or  two,  and  look- 
ed up.     Zack  ! — where  was  Zack  ? 

Away,  at  the  other  end  of  the  solitary 
.^suburban  street,  just  visible  sauntering  along 
and  swinging  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

Without  knowing  why  he  did  so.  Mat 
turned  instantly  and  walked  afler  him,  cal- 
ling to  him  to  come  back.  The  third  sum- 
mons reached  him  :  he  stopped,  hesitated, 
made  comic  gesticulations  with  his  stick  in 
the  air — then  began  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  effort  of  walking  and  calling  after 
oim  turned  Mat's  thoughts  in  another  direc- 
tion. They  now  began  to  occupy  them- 
selves again  Avith  the  hints  that  Zack  had 
dropped  (by  way  of  explaining  himself  to 
his  friend)  of  some  incomprehensible  con- 
nection between  a  supposititious  hair  brace- 
let and  the  young  girl  who  was  called  by  the 
strange  name  of  "  Madonna."  With  the 
remembrance  of  this,  there  came  back  also 
the  recollection  of  the  letter  about  a  brace- 
let, and  its  enclosure  of  hair,  which  he  had 
examined  in  the  lonely  cattle-shed  at  Dib- 
bledean,  and  which  still  lay  in  the  little 
box  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  "Mary 
Grice." 

"  Hullo  there  !"  cried  Zack,  speaking  as 
ne  came  on.  "Hullo,  old  Cupid,  what  do 
you  want  with  me  now  ?" 

Mr.  Marksman  did  not  immediately 
answer.  His  thoughts  were  still  travelling 
back  cautiously  over  the  ground  that  they 
had  already  explored.  Once  more,  he  was 
pondering  on  that  little  circle  of  plaited 
hair,  having  gold  at  each  end,  and  looking 
just  big  enough  to  go  round  a  woman's 
wrist,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  drawer  of 
Mr.  Blyth's  bureau.  And  once  again,  while 
he  thought  on  it,  the  identity  between  this 
object  and  the  ornament  which  young 
Thorpe  had  described  as  being  the  thing 
called  a  hair  bracelet,  began  surely  and 
more  surely  to  establish  itself  in  his 
mind. 

"  Now  then.  Mat,  don't  keep  us  waiting," 
continued  Zack,  laughing  again  as  he  came 
nearer :  "  clap  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and 
give  me  your  tender  message  for  the  future 
IMrs.  Marksman." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Mat's  tongue  to 
emulate  the  communicativeness  of  young 
Thorpe,  and  speak  unreservedly  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  drawer  of  the  burea*' — 
out  he  suddenly  restrained  the  words  jusi 
as  they  were  dropping  from  his  lips.  At 
ihe  same  moment  his  lyes  began  to  lose 


their  vacant  perturbed  look,  and  to  brighten 
again  with  something  of  intell  gence  and 
cunning  added  to  their  customar,-  Avatchful 
expression. 

"  What's  the  young woman'sreal  name?" 
he  asked  carelessly,  just  as  Zack  was  about 
to  banter  him  for  the  third  time. 

"Is  that  all   you  called  me   back  for* 
The  devil  take  your  amorous  impudence 
—  What  s  her  real  name  ?   Her  real  name's 
Mary." 

Mat  had  made  his  inquiry  with  the  air 
of  a  n  m  whose  thoughts  Avere  fiir  away 
from  his  words,  and  who  only  spoke  because 
he  felt  obliged  to  say  something.  Zack's 
reply  to  his  questien,  however,  startled  him 
inio  instant  and  anxious  attention. 

"  Mary  !"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. Then  added  quickly,  "  What  else- 
besides  Mary  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Didn't  I  try  and 
beat  it  into  your  muddled  old  head,  half  aa. 
hour  ago,  that  Blyth  won't  tell  anybody 
anything  about  her?" 

Mat  turned  a  little  away.  The  secrecy 
in  which  Mr.  Blyth  chose  to  conceal  Ma- 
donna's history,  and  the  sequestered  place 
in  the  innermost  drawer  of  his  bureau  Avhere- 
he  kept  the  hair  bracelet,  began  vaguely 
and  indefinably  to  connect  ihemselvt-^  to- 
gether in  Mr.  Marksman's  mind.  A  curi- 
ous smile  hovered  about  his  lips,  and  the 
cunning  look  in  his  eyes  brightened  more' 
and  more.  "The  painter-man  won't  tell 
anything  about  her,  won't  he  ?  Periiap.s 
that  thing  in  his  drawer  will."  He  mut- 
tered this  to  himself,  putting  his  hands  iii, 
his  pockets,  and  mechanically  kicking  away 
a  stone  that  happened  to  lie  at  his  feet  on 
the  pavement. 

"  What  are  you  mumbling  about  now  ?"" 
asked  Zack.  "Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
stop  here  all  day  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing- 
you  talk  to  yourself?  if  you  call  after  me 
again,  you'll  call  a  long  time  before  you  get 
me  to  come  back,  old  boy!"  With  these 
words,  he  vivaciously  rapped  his  friend  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  slick,  and  ran  off  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Blyih's  house. 

"  It  teas  a  hair  bracelet.  I  know,  by  what 
Zack  said,  it  was  a  hair  bracelet,"  contin- 
ued Mat,  still  mumbling  his  words  to  him- 
self, still  wiih  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  stili 
kicking  at  the  pavement,  though  there  was 
no  stone  left  on  it  to  kick  now. 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  have  some  fun  with 
Mrs.  Blyth  about  you  .'"  thought  young 
Thorpe,  as  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
turned  round  to  see  whether  Mat  was  going 
home  or  not. 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  have  another  look  at 
your  friend's  hair  bracelet,"  thought  Mr 
Marksman,  glancinir  up  at  that  moment, 
and  nodding  over  his  shoulder  at  Zack-- 
then  walking  away  quickly  in  the  direction 
of  Kirk  street. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    BOX    OF    LETTERS. 

The  first  thin?  Mr.  Marksman  did  when 
lie  <,'ut  to  hi-s  ludgiiii^s  was,  to  fill  and  liglit 
lijs  pipe.  He  I  lien  sat  down  on  his  bear- 
f-kins,  dragged  close  to  him  llie  box  he  had 
brought  from  Dibbledean,  and  straightway 
fell  into  a  long  and  profiund  meditation. 
Although  the  machinery  of  Mat's  mind  was 
construcied  of  very  clumsy  and  barbaric 
materials  ;  alihcugli  book-learnini:  had  nev- 
er oiled  it,  and  wise  men's  talk  liad  never 
quickened  it  ;  somehow  it  always  contrived 
to  work  on — mudi  as  it  was  working  now 
•;— gloomily  and  sullenly  at  one  time,  fiercely 
and  cunningly  at  another,  often  revolving  in 
awkward  roundabuiu  direciiuns,  often  paus- 
ing with  many  a  heavy  check  and  many  a 
blundering  entanglement ;  but,  siill,  always 
luTtinaciuusly  arriving,  sooner  or  later,  at 
the  practical  results  re(|uired  of  it.  Solitude 
and  peril  are  stern  schoolmasters,  but  they 
do  their  duty,  for  good  or  evil,  thoroughly 
with  some  men  ;  and  they  had  done  it  thor- 
oughly, amid  the  rucks  and  wildernesses  of 
the  great  American  continent,  with  Mat. 

Many  a  pipe  did  he  empty  and  fill  again, 
many  a  dark  change  passed  over  his  heavy 
features,  as  he  now  pondered  long  and  labo- 
riously over  every  word  of  the  dialogue  that 
had  just  been  held  between  himself  and 
Zack.  But  not  so  much  as  five  minutes  out 
ot  all  tliv  lime  he  thus  consumed,  was,  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word,  time  wasted. 
He  had  sat  down  to  his  first  pipe,  resolved 
that,  if  any  human  means  could  compass  it, 
he  would  find  ou;  how  the  young  girl  whom 
he  had  seen  in  ]Mr.  Elyih's  studio  had  first 
come  there,  and  who  she  really  was.  When 
he  rose  up  at  last,  and  put  the  pipe  away  to 
cool,  he  had  thought  the  matter  lairly  out 
from  beginning  to  end,  had  arrived  at  his 
conclusions,  and  had  definitely  settled  his 
future  [vlans. 

Reflection  had  strengihened  him  in  the  res- 
olution to  follow  his  first  impulse  when  he 
parted  from  Zack  in  the  street,  and  begin 
tiie  atiem{)t  to  penetrate  the  suspicious  se- 
cret that  iiid  fn^m  him  and  from  every  one 
tJie  origin  of  Valentine's  adopted  child,  by 
getting  possession  of  the  hair  bracelet  which 
he  had  seen  laid  away  in  the  inner  drawer 
of  the  bureau.  As  lur  any  assignable  rea- 
son fur  justifying  him  in  even  vaguely  asso- 
ciating this  hair  bracelet  with  Madonna,  he 
found  it,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  in  the 
hints  which  had  dropped  from  young  Thorpe 
ill  reference  to  the  bi range  words  spoken  by 
Mrs.  Peckover  in  .Mr.  Ulyth's  hall — the  sus- 
picions resulting  fnjui  these  hints  being  also 
immensely  strengihened,  if  not  originally 
suggested,  by  ceriain  recollections  tliat  oc- 
curred to  him  of  the  letter  signed  "Jane 
Holdsworth,"  and  containing  an  enclosure 


of  hair,  which  he    ad  examined  in  the  cat- 
tle-shed at  Dibbledean. 

According  to  that  letter,  a  hair  bracelet 
(easily  recugnisable,  il' still  m  existence,  bv 
comparing  it  with  the  hair  enc.osed  in  Jane 
Holdsworih's  note)  had  once  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Mary  Grice.  According  to  what 
Zack  had  said,  there  was  apparently  some 
incomprehensible  confusion  and  mystery  in 
connection  with  a  hair  bracelet,  and  the 
young  woman,  whose  extraordinary  like- 
ness to  what  Mary  Grice  had  been  in  her 
girlhood,  had  at  once  excited  in  his  mind 
the  momentous  doubt  which  first  urged  him 
to  the  purpose  he  was  now  pursuing.  Last- 
ly, according  to  what  he  himself  now  knew, 
there  was  actually  a  hair  bracelet  lying  in 
a  seijuestered  jilace  in  the  innermost  drawei 
of  Mr.  Blyth's  bureau — this  latter  fragment 
of  evidence  assuming  in  his  mind,  as  ha3 
been  already  remarked,  an  undue  signifi- 
cance and  importance,  in  relation  to  the  frag- 
ments preceding  it,  from  his  not  knowing 
that  hair  bracelets  are  common  enougii  to 
be  found  in  every  house  where  there  are 
women  in  a  jiosiiion  to  wear  any  jewelry- 
ornament  at  all. 

Vague  as  they  might  be,  the  coincidences 
indicated  above  were  sufficient  to  startle 
him  at  first — then  to  fill  him  with  an  eager, 
devouring  curiosity — and  then  to  suggest  to 
him  the  uncertain  and  desperate  course  thai 
he  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  follow.  How 
he  was  to  gain  posseslsion  of  the  hair  brace- 
let without  Mr.  Blyth's  knowledge,  and 
without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion  in 
the  painter's  family,  he  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined. But  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  he 
was  perfectly  unscrupulous  as  to  means, 
and  he  felt  certain  beforehand  of  attaining 
his  object.  Whither,  or  to  what  excesses, 
that  object  might  lead  him,  he  never  stopped 
and  never  cared  to  consider.  The  awful 
face  of  the  dead  woman,  as  she  was  in  her 
youih  (now  fixed  for  ever  in  his  memory  by 
the  living  copy  of  it  that  his  own  eyes  ha^ 
beheld),  seemed  to  be  driving  him  on  swift 
ly  into  unknown  darkness,  to  bring  him  out 
into  unexpected  light  at  the  end.  The  in 
fluence  which  was  thus  at  M'ork  in  him 
was  not  to  be  questioned — il  was  to  be 
wbeyed. 

His  resolution  in  reference  to  the  hair 
bracelet  was  not  more  firmly  settled  than 
his  resolution  to  keep  his  real  sensations  on 
seeing  Madonna,  and  the  purpose  which 
had  grown  out  of  them,  a  profound  secret 
from  young  Thorpe,  who  was  too  warmly 
Mr.  Blyth's  friend  tu  be  trusted.  Every 
word  tiiat  Zack  had  let  slip  had  been  of 
vital  importance  hitherto;  every  word  that 
tnight  yet  escape  him  niijjht  be  of  the  most 
precious  use  fur  future  guidance.  "If  it's 
Ills  fun  and  fancy,"  mused  Mr.  Marksman, 
"  to  go  on  tliii  king  I'm  sweet  on  the  girl, 
let  him  think  it.     The  more  he  thinks,  tb« 
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more  he'll  talk.     All  I've  got  to  do  is  to 
hold  in  ;  ami  then  he's  sure  to  let  out." 

Wliiie  Pchooliiig  himself  ihus  as  to  his 
future  conduct  l(jward  Zack,  he  did  nut  for- 
pet  another  person  who  was  less  close  at 
hand  certainly,  but  Avho  mia^ht  also  be 
turned  to  good  account.  I5«'fore  he  fairly 
decided  on  his  i)lan  of  acti  )n  he  dohated 
with  himself  the  propriety  of  returning  to 
Dibbledean,  and  forcing  from  the  old  wo- 
man, Johanna  Grice,  nitire  information  than 
she  had  been  willing  to  give  him  at  their 
first  interview.  But,  on  relieciion,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  belter  to  leave  this  as  a 
resource  to  be  tried,  in  case  of  (he  failure  of 
his  first  experiment  with  the  hair  bracelet. 
One  look  at  that — one  close  comparison  of 
the  hair  it  was  made  of,  with  the  surplus 
hair  which  had  not  been  used  bv  the  jewel- 
ler, in  Mary  G rice's  bracelet,  and  which  had 
been  returned  to  her  in  her  i'riend's  letter — 
was  all  he  wanted  in  the  first  place  ;  lor  this 
would  be  enough  to  clear  up  every  present 
uncertainty  and  suspicion  connected  with 
the  ornament  in  the  drawer  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
bureau. 

These  were  mainly  the  resolutions  to 
which  his  long  meditation  had  now  crook- 
edly and  clumsily  conducted  him.  His 
next  immediate  business  was  to  examine 
those  letters  in  the  box  he  had  brought  from 
Dibbledeaii,  which  he  had  hitherto  not 
opened  ;  and  also  to  jiossess  himself  of  the 
enclosure  of  hair,  in  the  letter  to  "Mary 
Tirice,"  so  that  he  might  have  it  always 
about  him  ready  for  any  emergencv. 

Before  he  opened  tlie  box,  however,  he 
took  a  quick  impatient  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  his  miserable  little  room.  Not  once, 
since  he  had  set  forth  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  to  the  civilization  from  which, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  had  been  an 
outcast,  had  he  felt  (to  use  his  favorite  ex- 
pression) that  he  was  "his  own  man  again," 
until  now.  A  thrill  of  the  old,  breathless, 
fierce  suspense  of  his  days  of  deadly  peril 
ran  through  him,  as  he  now  thought  on  the 
forbidden  secret  into  which  he  was  about  to 
pry,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
ready  to  dare  any  hazard  and  use  any  means. 
"  It  goes  through  and  through  me,  a'mosi 
like  dodging  lor  life  again  among  the  bloody 
Indians,"  muttered  Mat  to  himself,  as  he 
trod  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  his  cage  of  a 
room,  rubbing  all  the  while  at  the  scars  on 
his  lace,  as  his  way  was  when  any  new 
excitement  got  the  better  of  him. 

At  the  very  moment  when  this  thought 
was  rising  ominuu.-ly  in  Mr.  Marksman's 
mind,  Valentine  was  exjjoundiiig  anew  the 
whole  scope  and  object  of  "  Art-M  vslic,"  as 
piclorially  exemplitied  in  his  "Columbus," 
to  a  fresh  circle  of  admiring  sjjectators — 
while  his  wife  was  interpreting  to  Madonna 
above-siairs,  Zack's  widest  jukes  about  his 
friend'K   love-strickea     •j;::diiion  ;    and    all 


three  were  laughing  gayly  at  a  CBricature, 
which  he  was  maliciously  drawing  fur 
them,  of  "poor  old  Mat,"  in  the  tnaracter 
of  a  scalped  Cupid  of  the  backwoods.  Even 
the  little  minor  globe  of  each  man's  social 
sphere  has  its  antipodes-points;  and  when 
it  is  all  bright  sunshine  in  one  purt  <:  the 
miniature  world,  it  is  all  pitch  darkiits&,  *t 
the  very  same  moment,  in  another. 

Mr.  Marksman's  face  had  grown  suddenly 
swarthier  than  ever,  while  he  walked  across 
his  room,  and  said  ihuse  words  to  himself 
which  have  just  been  recorded.  It  altered 
again,  thougii,  in  a  minute  or  two,  and 
turned  once  mure  to  the  cold  clay  color 
which  hud  overspread  it  in  the  hosier's 
shop  at  Dibbledean,  as  he  returned  to  his 
bearskins  and  opened  the  box  that  had  be- 
longed to  "Mary  Grice." 

lie  took  out  first  the  letter  with  the  en- 
closure of  hair,  and  placed  it  carefully  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  He  next  searched 
a  moment  or  two  for  the  letter  superscribed 
and  signed  by  Johanna  Grice  ;  and,  having 
found  It,  placed  it  on  one  side  of  him,  on  the 
floor.  After  this  he  paused  a  moment, 
looking  into  the  box  with  a  curious,  scowl- 
ing sadness  on  his  face  ;  while  his  baud 
vacantly  stirred  hither  and  thither,  the  dif- 
ferent objects  that  lay  about  among  the 
]iapers— the  gayly-bound  album,  the  lace- 
collar,  the  dried  flower-leaves,  and  the  other 
little  womanly  possessions  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Mary  Grice. 

Then  he  began  to  collect  together  all  the 
letters  in  the  box.  Having  got  them  into 
his  hands — some  tied  up  in  a  packet,  son.e 
loose — he  spread  them  out  before  him  on 
his  lap,  first  drawing  up  an  end  of  one 
of  the  bearskins  over  his  legs  for  them 
to  lie  on  conveniently.  He  began  by  ex- 
amining the  directions.  They  were  all 
addressed  to  "Mary  Grice,"  in  the  same 
clear,  careful,  sharply-shaped  handwriting. 
Though  they  were  letters  in  form,  thev 
proved  to  be  only  notes  in  subsiance,  when 
he  opened  them  ;  the  writing,  in  some,  no' 
extending  to  more  than  four  or  five  lines. 
At  least  fifteen  or  twenty  Avere,  for  example, 
expressed,  with  unimportant  variations,  in 
this  form ; — 

"My  Dearest  Mart:  Pray  try  all  you 
can  to  meet  me  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
usual  place.  I  have  been  waiting  and  long- 
ing for  you  in  vain,  to-day.  Only  think  of 
iiie,  love,  as  I  am  now,  and  always,  think- 
ing of  1/ou  ;  and  I  know  you  will  come. 
Ever  and  only  yours.  "  A.  C." 

All  these  notes  were  signed  in  the  same 
way,  merely  wiih  initial  letters.  They 
Contained  nothing  in  the  shajie  of  a  dare, 
except  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  they 
had  been  written;  and  they  hud  evidently 
been  delivered  by  some  private  means — for 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  posiniarii  ua 
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an  V  of  ihem.  One  nfter  another  Mat  opened, 
anil  jplanc-ed  at  iheni  —  then  tossed  iherii 
aside  into  a  lieap.  He  pursued  this  employ- 
ment quietly  and  ineiliodically  :  but  as  he 
AvenliiM  with  it,  a  stranpe  look  (lashed  into 
his  eyes  from  time  to  lime,  eivini,'  to  ihein 
a  certain  sinister,  and  almost  sava;Te  bright- 
ness, which  altered  very  remarkably  the 
whole  natural  expression  of  his  face. 

Other  letters,  somewhat  loii£rer  than  the 
note  already  quoted,  fared  no  belter  at  his 
liands.  Dry  leaves  dropped  out  of  some  as 
lie  threw  them  aside  :  and  little  water- 
color  drawings  of  rare  flowers  fluttered  out 
of  otiiers.  Hard  botanical  names  wliich  he 
could  not  spell  ihrougii,  and  descriptions  of 
plants  which  he  could  not  understand,  oc- 
curred here  and  there  in  postscripts  and 
detaciied  passages  of  the  longer  letters.  But 
t^till,  whether  long  or  short,  they  bore  no 
Fignalure  but  the  initials  "A.  C.  ;"  still  the 
dales  allorded  no  information  of  ihe  year, 
month,  or  place,  in  which  they  had  been 
written  ;  and  still  Mr.  Marksman  quietly 
and  quickly  tossed  them  aside  one  after  the 
other,  without  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  sigh 
escaping  him,  but  with  that  sinister  brighi- 
•less  flashing  into  his  eyes  from  time  to 
time.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
letters,  there  were  only  tAvo  that  he  read 
more  tlian  once  through,  and  then  pondered 
over  anxiously,  before  he  threw  them  from 
him  like  the  rest. 

Thcfirst  of  the  two  was  expressed  thus:  — 

"  I  shall  bring  the  dried  ferns  and  the 
passion  flower  for  your  album  with  me  this 
evening.  You  can  not  imagine,  dearest, 
how  happy  and  how  vain  I  feel  at  having 
made  you  as  enthusiastic  a  botanist  as  I  am 
myself.  Since  you  have  taken  an  interest 
ill  my  fiivorite  pursuit,  it  has  beeti  more 
exquisitely  delightful  to  me  than  any  words 
can  express.  1  believe  that  I  never  really 
knew  how  to  touch  lender  leaves  tenderly 
until  now,  when  I  gather  them  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  all  to  be  .>-hown  to 
ycu,  and  all  to  be  placed  in  your  own  dear 
hand. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  own  love,  I  thouirht 
1  delected  an  alteration  in  you  yesterday 
evening?  I  never  saw  you  so  serious.  And 
then  your  attention  often  wandered,  and, 
besides,  you  looked  at  me  once  or  twice 
quite  strangely,  Mary — I  mean  strangely, 
oecausc  your  color  seemed  to  becoming  and 
going  constantly  wiiht>ut  any  ima<riiiable 
reason.  I  really  fancied,  as  I  walked  home 
— and  I  fancy  siil! — thai  you  had  something 
to  say,  and  were  afraid  to  say  it.  Surely, 
love,  you  can  have  no  secrets  from  me ! 
Hut  we  shall  meet  to-nighi,  and  then  you 
will  tell  me  everything  (will  )  ou  not? 
without  reserve.  Farewell,  dearest,  til 
seven  o'clock." 

Mat  slowly  read  the  second  paragraph  of 


this  letter  twice  over,  abstractedly  twisting 
about  his  great  bristly  whiskers  between  \ 
his  finger  and  thumb.  There  was  evidently 
something  in  the  few  lines  which  he  was 
thus  poring  over,  that  half  saddened,  half 
perplexed  him.  Whatever  ihe  dilliculiy 
was,  he  gave  it  up,  and  went  on  doggedly 
to  the  next  letter,  which  was  an  exception 
to  the  rest  of  the  collection,  for  it  had  a 
postmark  on  it.  He  had  failed  to  notice 
this,  on  looking  at  the  outside;  but  he  de- 
tected directly  on  glancinir  at  the  inside  iha 
it  was  dated  differenily  from  those  which 
had  gone  before  il.  Under  the  day  of  the 
week  was  written  the  word:  "London" — 
noting  which,  he  began  to  read  ihe  letter 
with  some  appearance  of  anxiety.  It  ran 
thus : — 

"  I  write,  my  dearest  love,  in  ihe  great- 
est possible  agitation  and  despair.  All  the 
hopes  I  felt,  and  expressed  to  you,  that  my 
absence  would  not  last  more  than  a  few 
days,  and  that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to 
journey  farther  from  Dibbledean  than  Lon- 
don, have  been  entirely  frustrated.  I  am 
absolutely  Compelled  lb  go  to  Germany,  and 
may  be  away  as  long  as  three  or  foui 
months.  You  see,  I  tell  you  the  worst  at 
once,  Mary,  because  I  know  your  .ourage 
and  high  spirit,  and  feel  sure  that  you  v/il'. 
bear  up  bravely  against  this  unforeseen 
parting,  for  both  our  sakes.  How  glad  I 
am  that  I  gave  you  my  hair  for  your  brace- 
let, when  1  did  :  and  ihat  I  got  yours  in 
return  I  It  will  be  such  a  consolation  to 
both  of  us  to  have  our  keepsakes  to  look  at 
now. 

"  \i  it  only  rested  with  me  to  go  or  not, 
no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  ine 
to  take  tJiis  journey.  But  ihe  rights  and 
interests  of  others  are  concerned  in  my  set- 
ling  fbrtlx;  and  I  must,  therefore,  depart  at 
the  expense  of  my  own  wishes,  ami  my  own 
happiness.  1  go  this  very  day,  and  can  only 
sleal  a  few  minutes  to  write  to  you.  My 
jten  hurries  over  the  paper  without  stopping 
an  instant — 1  hope  I  write  intelligibly  ;  but 
I  am  so  agilaled  that  I  hardly  know  what 
I  am  saying  lo  you. 

**  If  any  tiling,  dearest  Mary,  could  add  to 
my  sense  ol'  the  misfuriune  of  being  obliged 
lo  leave  you,  it  would  be  the  aj)|)rthension, 
which  1  now  I'eel,  ihat  1  may  have  igiiorantly 
olfended  you,  or  that  something  has  hap- 
pened which  you  don't  like  to  tell  me. 
Ever  since  1  noticed,  ten  days  ago,  that 
little  alteration  in  your  manner,  I  have  been 
afraid  you  had  something  on  your  mind 
ihat  you  were  unwilling  to  conlide  to  me. 
'1  he  very  last  time  we  saw  each  other,  I 
thought  you  had  been  crying;  and  I  am 
sure  you  looked  away  uneasily  whenever 
our  eyes  met.  What  is  it?  Do  relieve 
my  anxiety  by  lelliiig  me  what  it  is  in  your 
first  letter  !     The  moment  I  gel  lo  the  olhei 
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side  of"  the  channel,  T  will  send  you  word 
where  to  direct  to.  I  will  write  constantly 
- — uiind  you  write  constantly  too.  Love  me, 
and  rememher  me  alwayr?  till  I  return,  never, 
I  hope,  to  leave  you  again.  "  A.  C." 


long 
the 


Over  this  letter.  Mat  meditated 
before  he  quietly  cast  it  away  amoni 
rest.  When  he  had  at  last  thrown  it  from 
him  there  remained  only  three  more  to 
examine.  They  proved  to  be  notes  of  no 
consequence,  and  had  been  evidently  written 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  letters  he  had 
just  read.  After  hastily  looking  them  over, 
he  searched  carefully  all  through  the  box, 
but  no  papers  of  any  sort  remained  in  it. 
That  hurried  letter,  with  its  abrupt  an- 
nouncement of  the  writer's  departure  from 
England,  was  the  latest  in  date — the  last  of 
the  series ! 

After  he  had  made  this  discovery,  he  sat 
for  a  little  while  vacantly  gazing  out  of 
window.  His  sense  of  the  useless  result  to 
which  the  search  he  had  been  prosecuting 
had  led  him  thus  far,  seemed  to  have  robbed 
him  of  half  his  energy  already.  He  looked 
once  or  twice  at  the  letter  superscribed  by 
Johanna  Grice,  mechanically  reading  along 
the  line  on  the  cover:  "Justification  of  my 
conduct  toward  my  niece" — but  not  attempt- 
ing to  examine  what  was  written  inside. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  interval  of  hesita- 
tion and  delay  that  he  at  last  roused  himself. 
"  I  must  sweep  these  things  out  of  the 
way,  and  read  all  what  I've  got  to  read 
before  Zack  comes  in,"  said  he  to  himself, 
gathering  up  the  letters  in  the  heap  at  his 
feet,  and  thrusting  them  all  back  again  to- 
gether, with  an  oath,  into  the  box. 

He  listened  carefully  once  or  twice  after 
he  had  shut  down  the  lid,  and  while  he  was 
tying  the  cords  over  it,  to  ascertain  whether 
his  wild  young  friend  was  opening  the 
street-door  yet  or  not.  How  short  a  time 
he  had  passed  in  Zack's  company,  yet  how 
thoroughly  well  he  knew  him,  not  as  to  his 
failings  only,  but  as  to  his  merits  besides! 
How  wisely  he  foreboded  that  his  careless, 
social,  boisterous  fellow-lodger  would  in- 
fallibly turn  against  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
expose  him  without  an  instant's  hesitation, 
if  young  Thorpe  got  any  hint  of  his  first 
experimental  scheme  for  discovering  poor 
Mr.  Blyth's  anxiously-treasured  secret  by 
underhand  and  treacherous  means  !  Mat's 
cunning  had  proved  an  invaluable  resource 
to  him  on  many  a  critical  occasion  already  ; 
but  lie  had  never  been  more  admirably 
served  by  it  than  now,  when  it  taught  him 
to  be  cautious  of  betraying  himself  to  Zack. 

For  the  present  there  seemed  to  be  no 
danger  of  interruption.  He  corded  up  the 
box  at  his  leisure,  concealed  it  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  took  his  brandy-bottle  from 
the  cupboard,  opened  Johanna  Grice's  letter 
— and  still  there  was  no  sound  of  any  one 


entering,  in  be  passage  down-stairs.  Be- 
fore he  began  to  read,  he  drank  some  of  the 
spirit  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Was 
there  some  inexplicable  dread  steal'ng  over 
him  at  the  mere  prospect  of  exanii.nng  the 
contents  of  this  one  solitary  letter?  If 
seemed  as  if  there  Avas.  His  finger  trem- 
bled so,  when  he  tried  to  guide  himself  by 
it  along  each  successive  line  of  the  crampea 
writing  which  he  was  now  attempting  tc 
decipher,  that  he  had  to  take  a  second  dram 
to  steady  it.  And,  when  he  at  length  fairly 
began  to  examine  the  letter,  he  did  not  pur- 
sue his  occupation  either  as  quietly  or  as 
quickly  as  he  had  followed  it  before.  Some- 
times he  read  a  line  or  two  aloud,  some- 
times he  overlooked  several  sentences,  and 
went  on  to  another  part  of  the  long  narra- 
tive— now  growling  out  angry  comments 
on  what  he  was  reading,  and  now  dashing 
down  the  paper  impatiently  on  his  knees, 
with  fierce  outbursts  of  oaths,  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  terrible  swearing-school 
of  the  Californian  gold-mines. 

He  began,  however,  with  perfect  regu- 
larity at  the  proper  part  of  the  letter;  sit- 
ting as  near  to  the  window  as  he  could,  and 
slanting  the  closely-written  page  before  him 
so  as  to  give  himself  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  afternoon  light  that  still  flowed  into  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JOHANNA   grice's   NARRATIVE. 

"  I  INTEND  this  letter  to  be  read  after  my 
death,  and  I  purpose  calling  it  plainly  a 
justification  of  my  conduct  toward  ray 
niece.  Not  because  I  think  my  conduct 
wants  any  excuse — for,  except  on  one  point, 
my  conscience  has  always  been  tranquil  on 
that  head — but  because  others,  ignorant  of 
my  true  motives,  may  think  that  my  ac- 
tions want  justifying,  and  may  wickedly 
condemn  me,  unless  I  make  some  such 
statement  in  my  own  defence  as  the  pres- 
ent. There  may  still  be  living  one  member 
of  my  late  brother's  family,  whose  voice 
Would,  I  feel  sure,  be  raised  against  me  for 
what  I  have  done.  I  could  wish  that  this 
person,  if  still  spared,  might  one  day  be 
able  to  read  attentively  wiiat  is  here  writ- 
ten ;  for  it  is  addressed  to  the  hasty  and  ma- 
licious accuser,  as  well  as  to  the  deliberate 
and  impartial  inquirer.  The  relation  to 
whom  I  refer  has  been — " 

(Here  Mat,  who  had  read  carefully  thus 
far,  grew  impatient,  and,  growling  out  some 
angry  words,  guided  hin:23elf  hastily  doAvn 
the  letter  with  his  finger  till  he  arrived  at 
the  second  paragraph.) 

— "  It  was  in  the  April  of  1827  that  the 
villain  who  was  the  ruin  of  my  niece,  and 
the  dishonor  of  the  once  respectable  family 
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to  whicli  she  belong-ed,  first  came  to  Dibhle- 
deaii.  He  took  the  Hale  four-room  cottage 
called  Jay's  cottage,  which  was  then  to  be 
let  furnislied,  and  which  stands  out  of  the 
town  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  Church 
lane.  He  called  himself  Mr.  Carr,  and  liie 
few  letters  that  came  to  hitn  were  directed 
to  'Arthur  Carr,  Esq.'  He  was  quite  a 
young  man — I  should  sa/  not  more  than 
four  or  five  and  twenty — very  quiet-man- 
nered, and  delicate  or  ralJier  etleniinate  lo>.k- 
ing,  as  I  thought ;  for  he  wore  his  hair  quite 
long  over  his  ^houldurs,  in  tiie  foreign  way, 
and  had  a  clear,  soft  complexion,  almost  lilie 
a  woman's.  Though  he  appeared  to  be  a 
gentleman,  he  always  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  making  acquaintances  among  the  respect- 
able families  abiiut  Dibbledean.  He  iiad  no 
friends  of  liis  own  to  come  and  see  him  that 
I  heard  of,  except  an  old  gentleman  who 
might  have  been  his  father,  and  who  came 
once  or  twice.  His  own  account  of  himself 
was,  that  he  came  to  Jay's  cottage  Rr  quiet, 
and  retirement,  and  study  ;  but  he  was  very 
reserved,  and  would  let  nobody  make  up  to 
him  until  the  miserable  day  when  he  and 
my  brother  Josluia,  and  then  my  niece  Mary, 
all  got  acquainted  together. 

"  Before  I  go  to  anything  else,  1  must  say 
first  that  Mr.  Carr  was  what  they  call  a  bot- 
anist. Whenever  it  was  tine,  he  was  al- 
ways out  of  doors,  gathering  bits  of  leaves, 
whicli  it  seems  he  carried  home  in  a  tin 
case,  and  dried,  and  kept  by  him.  He  hired 
a  gardener  for  the  bit  of  ground  round  about 
Jay's  cottage ;  and  the  man  told  me  once 
that  his  master  knew  more  about  flowers, 
and  how  to  grow  them,  than  anybody  he 
ever  met  with.  Mr.  Carr  used  to  make  lit- 
tle pictures,  too,  of  flowers  and  leaves  set 
together  in  patterns.  These  things  Avere 
thought  very  odd  ainu«enieiiis  for  a  young 
man  to  take  up  with  ;  but  he  was  as  fmd  of 
them  as  others  of  his  age  mis-lit  be  of  hunt- 
ing or  shooting.  He  brought  down  many 
books  with  him,  and  read  a  great  deal ;  but, 
fi^om  all  that  I  heard,  he  spent  more  time 
over  his  flowers  and  his  botany  than  any- 
thing el^e. 

"  We  had,  at  that  time,  the  two  best  shops 
in  Dibbledean.  Jnshua  sold  hosiery,  and  1 
carried  on  a  good  dressmaking  and  general 
millinery  business.  Both  our  shops  were 
under  the  same  roof,  with  a  par;ition-wall 
between.  One  day,  Mr.  Carr  came  into 
Joshua's  shop,  and  wanted  something  which 
my  brother  had  not  got  as  ready  to  hand  as 
the  common  things  that  the  towns-people 
generally  bought.  Joshua  begged  him  to 
sit  down  for  a  few  minutes;  but  Mr.  Carr 
(the  parlor-door  at  the  hutiom  of  the  shop 
being  left  oi»en)  happened  to  look  into  the 
garden,  which  he  could  see  very  well 
through  the  window,  and  said  that  he  would 
like  to  wait  there,  and  ook  at  the  fli  wers, 
while  wkat  he  wanted    vas  oeing  got  for 


him.  Joshua  was  only  ioo  clad  to  have  his 
garden  taken  such  notice  of  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  botanist  ;  so  he  showed  Ins  cus- 
tomer in  there,  and  then  went  up  into  the 
warehouse  to  look  for  what  was  wanted. 

"  My  niece,  Mary,  worked  in  my  part  of 
the  houso,  along  with  the  other  young  wo- 
men. The  room  they  used  to  be  in  looked 
into  the  garden  ;  and  from  the  winuow  my 
niece  must  have  seen  Mr.  Carr,  and  must 
have  slijiped  down-stairs  (I  not  being  in  the 
way  just  then)  to  peep  at  the  stranire  gen- 
tleman— or,  more  likely,  to  make  believe 
she  was  accidentally  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, and  so  get  noticed  by  him.  All  I  know 
is,  that  Avhen  I  came  up  into  the  workroom 
and  found  she  was  not  there,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  her,  and  Joshua, 
and  Mr.  Carr,  all  standing  together  on  the 
grass-plot,  the  strange  gentleman  talking  to 
her  quite  intimate,  with  a  flower  in  hi* 
hand.  I  called  out  to  her  to  come  back  ti 
her  work  directly  ;  and  she  looked  uj)  at 
me,  smiling  in  her  bold,  im|)udent  way,  and 
said:  'Father  has  told  me  1  may  stop  and 
learn  what  this  gentleman  is  so  kind  as  to 
teach  me  about  my  geraniums.'  After  that, 
I  could  say  nothing  more  before  the  stran- 
jrer  ;  and  wlien  he  was  gone,  and  she  came 
back  triumphing,  and  laughing,  and  singing 
about  the  room,  more  like  a  mad  play-ac- 
tress than  a  decent  young  woman,  I  kept 
quiet  and  bore  with  her  provocation.  But 
1  went  down  to  my  brother  Joshua  the  same 
day,  and  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  warned 
him  that  she  ought  to  be  kept  stricter,  and 
never  let  to  have  her  own  way,  and  ofl'ered 
to  keep  a  strict  hand  over  her  myself,  if  he 
w(juld  only  support  me  properly.  But  he 
put  me  off  with  careless,  jesting  words, 
which  he  learned  lo  repent  of  bitterly  after- 
ward. 

"  Joshua  was  as  good,  and  pious,  and  re- 
spectable a  man  as  ever  lived:  but  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  too  easy-tempered,  and 
too  proud  of  hi«  daughter.  Haviiicr  lost  his 
wife,  and  his  eldest  boy  and  girl,  beseemed 
so  fond  of  Mary,  that  he  could  deny  her 
nothing.  I'liere  was,  to  be  sure,  another 
one  Ir-ft  of  his  family  of  children,  who — " 

(Here,  again,  Mat  lost  patience.  He  had 
been  muttering  to  himstlf  angrily  for  the 
last  mnuueor  two,  while  he  read  ;  and  now 
once  more  he  passed  over  several  lines  of 
the  letter,  and  went  on  at  once  to  a  new 
paragraph.) 

"  1  have  said  she  was  vain  of  her  good 
looks,  and  b  )ld,  and  flighty  ;  and  I  must 
now  add  that  she  was  also  hasty,  and  pas- 
sionate, and  reckless.  But  she  had  whee- 
dling ways  with  her,  that  nobody  was  sharp 
enough  to  see  throucrh  but  me.  When  I 
made  complaints  against  her  to  her  father, 
and  proved  that  I  was  right  in  making  them, 
she  alwavs  managed  to  get  him  to  forgive 
her.     She  could  make  anybody  take  her  sid« 
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fto'ainst  nie  ;  and  thoufrh  I  stood  in  the  place 
of  a  inoiher  to  her,  slie  had  no  resi)ect  (br 
me,  and  never  showed  ine  any  gratitude, 
and  was  always  insulting  and  setting  me  at 
defiance,  whenever  she  could  get  tiie  oppor- 
tunity. She  behaved,  from  tlie  outset,  as 
perversely  toward  me  as  usual,  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Carr.  It  had  liattered  her  pride  to 
be  noticed  and  bowed  to,  just  as  if  she  was 
a  liorti  lady,  by  a  gentleman,  and  a  customer 
at  the  shop.  And  the  very  samt  evening, 
at  teatime,  she  undid  before  m]  face  the 
whole  effect  of  the  good  advice  1  had  been 
giving  her  father.  What  with  jumjnng  on 
his  knee,  kissing  him,  tying  aiid  untying 
his  cravat,  sticking  flowers  in  his  button- 
hole, and  going  on  altogether  more  like  a 
child  than  a  grown-up  young  woman,  she 
wheedled  him  into  promising  that  he  W(juld 
lake  her  next  Sunday  to  see  Mr.  Carr's  gar- 
den ;  for  it  seems  the  gentleman  had  inviied 
them  to  look  at  his  flowers.  I  had  tried 
my  best,  when  I  heard  it,  to  persuade  my 
brother  not  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  let 
her  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  un- 
der her  father's  own  nose  ;  but  all  I  could 
say  was  useless  now.  She  had  ffot  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  and  when  I  put  in  my  word,  she 
had  her  bold  laugh  and  her  light  answer 
ready  to  insult  me  with  directly.  Her  fa- 
ther said  he  wondered  I  was  not  amused  at 
her  high  spirits.  I  shook  my  head,  but  said 
nothing  in  return.  Poor  man  !  he  lived  to 
nee  where  her  '  high  spirits'  led  her  to. 

"  On  the  Sunday,  after  church,  they  went 
to  Mr.  Carr's.  Though  my  advice  was  set 
at  defiance  in  this  way,  I  determined  to  per- 
se\  ere  in  keeping  a  stricter  watch  over  my 
nie'.  e  than  ever.  I  felt  that  the  maintaining 
of  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the  family 
rested  with  me,  and  I  determiiied  that  I 
would  try  my  best  to  uphold  our  good 
name.  It  is  some  little  comfort  to  me, 
after  all  that  has  happened,  to  remember 
that  I  did  my  utmost  to  carry  out  this  reso- 
lution. The  blame  of  our  dishonor  lies  not 
at  my  door.  I  disliked  and  distrusted  Mr. 
Carr  from  the  very  first ;  and  I  tried  hard 
to  make  others  as  suspicious  of  him  as  I 
was.  But  all  I  could  say,  and  all  I  could 
do,  availed  nothing  against  the  wicked  cun- 
ning of  my  niece.  Watch  and  restrain  her 
35  I  might,  she  was  sure — " 

(Once  more  Mat  broke  off  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  This  time,  however, 
it  was  to  strike  a  light.  The  brief  day  of 
winter  was  fast  fading  out — the  coming 
darkness  seemed  to  be  deepening  palpably 
over  the  pages  of  Johanna  Grice's  letter. 
When  he  had  lit  his  candle,  and  had  sat 
down  to  read  again,  he  lost  his  place,  and, 
not  having  patience  to  look  for  it  carefully, 
went  on  at  once  with  the  first  lines  that 
happened  to  strike  his  eye.) 

"  Things  were  now  come,  then,  to  this 
pass,  hat  I  felt  certain  she  was  in  the  habit 


of  meeting  him  in  secret ;  and  yet  I  could 
n.ot  prove  it  to  my  brother's  satisfaction.  1 
had  no  help  that  1  could  call  in  to  make  me 
equal  to  cope  with  the  diabolical  cunning 
that  was  used  to  deceive  me.  To  set  other 
peo])le  to  watch  them,  when  I  could  not, 
would  only  have  been  spreading  through 
Dibbledean  the  very  scandal  that  1  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  As  for  Joshua,  his  in- 
fatuation made  him  deaf  to  all  that  I  couM 
urge.  He  would  see  nothing  sus|)icious  in 
the  fondness  Mary  had  suddenly  taken  for 
botany,  and  drawing  flowers.  He  let  Mr. 
Carr  lend  her  paintings  to  copy  from,  just 
as  if  they  had  known  each  other  nil  liieir 
lives.  Next  to  his  blind  trust  in  his  daugh- 
ter, because  he  was  so  fond  of  iier,  was  his 
blind  trust  in  this  stranger,  because  the 
gentleman's  manner  was  so  quiet  and  kind, 
and  because  he  sent  us  presents  of  expensive 
flowers  to  plant  in  our  garden.  He  would 
not  authorize  me  to  open  Mary's  letters,  or 
to  forbid  her  ever  to  walk  out  alone.  He 
even  told  me  once  that  I  did  not  know  how 
to  make  proper  allowances  for  young  people. 
Allowances!  I  knew  my  niece  better,  and 
my  duty  as  one  of  an  honest  family  better, 
than  to  make  allowances  for  such  conduct 
as  hers.  I  kept  the  tightest  hand  over  her 
that  I  could.  I  advised  her,  argued  with 
her,  ordered  her,  portioned  out  her  time  for 
her,  watched  her,  warned  her,  told  her  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  she  should  not  de- 
ceive me — she  or  her  gentleman  !  I  was 
honest  and  open,  and  said  I  disapproved  so 
strongly  of  the  terms  she  kept  up  with  Mr. 
Carr,  that  if  ever  it  lay  in  iny  power  to  cut 
short  their  acquaintance  together,  I  would 
most  assuredly  do  it.  J  even  told  her  plainly 
that  if  she  once  got  into  mischief,  it  woulH 
then  be  too  late  to  reclaim  her  ;  and  shfj 
answered  in  her  reckless,  sluttish  way,  that 
if  ever  she  did  get  into  mischief  it  would  be 
nothing  but  my  aggravation  that  Avould 
drive  her  to  it;  and  that  she  believed  her 
father's  kindness  would  never  find  it  too 
late  to  reclaim  her  again.  This  is  only  one 
specimen  of  the  usual  insolence  and  wicKed- 
ness  of  all  her  replies  to  me." 

(As  he  finished  this  paragraph.  Mat 
dashed  the  letter  down  angrily  on  his  knee, 
and  cursed  the  writer  of  it  with  some  of 
those  gold-digger's  imprecations  which  it 
had  been  his  mi^fbr;une  to  hear  but  too 
often  in  the  past  days  of  his  Califbrnian 
wanderings.  It  was  evidently  only  by 
placing  considerable  constraint  ujion  him» 
self  that  he  now  refrained  from  crumpling 
up  the  letter  and  throwing  it  from  him  in 
disgust.  However,  he  spread  it  out  flat 
before  him  once  more — looked  first  at  one 
paragraph,  then  at  another,  but  did  not  read 
them;  hesitated — and  then  irritably  turned 
over  the  leaf  of  paper  before  him,  and  began 
at  a  new  page.) 

"  When  1  told  Joshua  generally  what  J 
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had  observed,  and  particularly  what  I  my- 
Belf  had  seen  and  iieard  on  the  evening  in 
(luestioi),  he  seemed  at  last  a  little  stair^crid, 
and  sent  for  my  niece  to  insist  on  an  expla- 
iiatiou.  When  he  repeated  to  her  what  I 
had  mentioned  to  him,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neci<,  looked  first  at  me  and  then 
at  him,  hurst  out  sohhing  and  crying,  and 
ho  got  Irom  bad  to  worse  till  she  had  a  sort 
of  tit.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  this  might 
not  be  one  tf  her  tricks;  but  it  frightened 
her  faihcr  so  that  he  forgot  himself,  and 
ilirew  all  the  blame  on  me,  and  said  my 
prudery  and  conspiring  had  tormented  and 
iVightened  the  poor  cirl  out  of  her  wits. 
Alter  beinir  insulted  in  this  way,  of  cour>e 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  leave  the 
room,  and  let  her  have  it  all  her  own  way 
with  him. 

"  It  was  now  the  autumn,  the  middle  of 
September;  and  I  was  at  my  wii's  end  to 
know  what  I  ought  to  think  and  do  next — 
when  Mr.  Carr  left  Dibbledean.  He  had 
been  away  once  or  twice  before,  in  the 
eummer,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
On  this  occasion,  a  letter  came  from  him  to 
my  niece.  He  had  never  written  to  her 
when  he  was  away  in  the  summer,  so  I 
thought  this  looked  like  a  longer  absence 
than  usual,  and  I  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  try  if  I  could  not  break  off  the 
intimacy  between  them,  in  case  it  went  the 
length  of  anv  more  letter-writing.  I  most 
solemnly  declare,  and  could  affirm  on  oath 
if  necessary,  that  in  spite  of  all  I  had  seen 
and  all  I  suspected  for  these  many  months, 
I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  ilie  wick- 
edness that  had  really  been  committed.  I 
thank  God  I  was  not  well  enough  versed  in 
the  ways  of  sin  to  be  as  sharp  in  coming  to 
tlie  right  conclusion  as  other  women  might 
have  been  in  my  situation.  I  only  believed 
.hat  the  way  she  was  going  on  might  be 
fata!  to  her  at  some  future  lime:  and,  acting 
on  that  belief,  I  thought  myself  ju>tilie(l  in 
using  any  means  in  my  piiwer  to  stop  her 
in  her  present  course.  1  therefore  resulved 
with  myself  that  if  Mr.  Carr  wrote  again, 
she  should  get  none  of  his  letters;  and  I 
knew  her  passionate  and  proud  disposition 
well  enough  to  know  that  if  she  could  once 
be  brought  to  think  herself  neglected  by 
him,  she  would  break  off  all  intercourse 
H'iih  him,  if  ever  he  came  back,  im- 
mediately. 

"  I  thought  myself  perfectly  justified, 
standinfr  toward  her  as  I  did  in  the  place 
of  a  mother,  and  having  only  her  good  at 
heart,  in  taking  these  measures.  On  that 
head  my  conscience  is  still  quite  easy,  I 
can  not  mention  what  the  plan  was  that  I 
now  adopted,  without  seriously,  if  not  fatal- 
ly, compruinising  a  iving  person.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  every  letter  from  Mr.  Carr 
to  our  house,  passed  info  n)y  hands  only, 
and  was  by  me  commilicd  to  the  tiaiues, 


unread.  These  letters  K'cre  at  first  all  for 
my  niece  ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
two  came,  at  different  intervals,  directed  to 
my  brother.  I  distrusted  the  cunning  of 
the  writer  and  the  weakness  of  Joshua  ; 
and  I  ])ut  both  these  letters  into  the  fire, 
unread  like  the  rest.  After  that,  no  more 
came  :  and  Mr.  Carr  never  returned  to  Jay's 
cottage  In  reference  to  this  part  of  my 
narrative  therefore,  I  have  only  now  to 
add,  before  proceeding  to  the  miserable 
confession  of  our  family  dishonor,  that  I 
never  afterward  saw,  and  only  once  heard 
of  the  man  who  tempted  my  niece  to  com- 
mit the  deadly  sin  which  was  her  ruin  in 
this  world,  anil  will  be  her  ruin  in  the  next." 

(Mat  was  evidently  getting  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  letter.  Although, 
when  he  had  first  eramined  it,  he  had  read 
the  last  sentence,  by  chance,  in  the  shed  at 
Dibbledean,  he  read  it  ;<gain  carefully  now 
— paused  a  moment — then  resolutely  went 
through  it  once  more.  -AJ't^r  he  had  done 
this,  he  became  suddenly  "ery  <u\[  and 
thoughtful.  His  brow  darkened  heavily, 
and  that  fierce  brightness  which  had  been 
flashing  in  his  eyes  a  short  time  hack,  light* 
ened  up  ajjain  in  them,  when  he  proceeded 
with  the  letter.) 

"I  must  nv^w  return  to  what  hrnpennd 
from  my  burning  of  the  letters.  When  my 
niece  found  that  week  after  week  passed, 
and  she  never  heard  from  Mr.  Carr,  si».e 
fretted  about  it  much  more  than  I  hao 
fancied  she  would.  And  Joshua  unthink- 
ingly made  her  worse  by  wondering,  in  her 
presence,  at  the  long  absence  of  the  gentle- 
man of  Jay's  cottage.  My  brother  was  a 
man  who  could  not  abide  his  habits  being 
broken  in  on.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  certain  evenings  to  ]Mr.  Carr's 
(and,  I  grieve  tosay,  oficn  taking  his  daugh- 
ter wiiii  him)  to  fetch  the  London  paper,  ic 
take  back  drawings  of  flowers,  and  to  let 
my  niece  bring  away  new  ones  to  copy. 
And  now,  he  fidgeted,  and  was  restless, 
and  discontented  (as  much  as  so  easy-tem- 
pered a  man  could  be)  at  not  taking  his 
usual  walks  to  Jay's  cottage.  This,  as  J 
have  said,  made  his  daughter  worse.  She 
fretted  and  fretted,  and  cried  in  secf'^t,  as  I 
could  tell  by  her  eyes,  till  she  grew  to  be 
quite  altered.  Nuw  and  then,  the  an.ny  fit 
that  I  had  expected  to  see,  came  upon  I  er ; 
but  it  always  went  away  again  in  a  mai  ccr 
not  at  all  natural  to  one  of  her  pnssion.\ie 
disposition.  All  this  time,  she  led  me  r\a 
miserable  a  life  as  she  could  ;  provoking 
and  thwarting,  and  insulting  me  at  every 
opportunity.  1  believe  she  suspected  me, 
in  the  matter  of  the  letters.  But  I  had 
taken  my  measures  so  as  to  make  discovery 
impossible;  and  I  determined  to  wait,  and 
be  patient  and  perseverinir,  and  get  the 
better  of  her  and  her  wicked  fancv  foi  Mr. 
Carr,  just  as  I  had  made  up  my  luind  to  dc. 
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"At  hst,  as  the  winter  drew  on,  slie  al- 
tered so  much,  and  got  sudi  a  strange  look 
in  her  face,  which  never  seemed  lo  leave  it, 
that  Joshua  became  alarmed,  and  said  he 
must  send  Ibr  the  doctor.  She  seemed  to 
be  hall'  frightened  out  of  her  wits  at  the 
mere  thought  of  it;  and  declared,  quite 
passionately,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  she  had 
no  want  of  a  doctor,  and  would  see  none 
and  ansAver  the  questions  of  none.  This 
astonished  me  as  well  as  Joshua  ;  and  when 
Jie  asked  me  privately  what  J  thought  was 
the  matter  Avith  her,  I  was  obliged  of  course 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  say  I  believed 
that  she  was  almost  out  of  her  mind  with 
love  for  Mr.  Carr.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  my  brother  flew  into  a  violent  rage 
with  me.  I  suspect  he  was  furious  with 
his  own  conscience  for  reminding  him,  as 
it  nmst  have  done  then,  how  foolishly  over- 
indulgent  he  had  been  toward  her,  and 
how  carelessly  he  had  allowed  her,  as  well 
as  himself,  to  get  acquainted  with  a  person 
out  of  her  own  station,  Avhom  it  was  not 
proper  for  either  of  them  to  knoAv.  I  said 
nothing  of  this  to  him  at  the  time:  he  was 
not  fit  to  listen  to  it — and  still  less  fit,  even 
had  I  been  willing  to  confide  it  to  him,  to 
hear  what  the  plan  was  which  I  had  adopted 
lor  working  her  cure. 

"As  the  Aveeks  Avent  on,  and  she  still 
itetted  in  secret,  and  still  looked  unlike  her- 
self, 1  began  to  doubt  Avhether  this  very 
plan,  from  which  I  had  hoped  so  much, 
would  afier  all  succeed.  I  Avas  sorely 
distressed  in  my  mind,  at  times,  as  to  Avhat 
I  ought  to  do  next ;  and  began  indeed  to 
feel  the  difficulty  getting  too  much  for  me, 
just  Avhen  it  Avas  draAving  on  fast  to  its 
shocking  and  shameful  end.  We  Avere  then 
close  upon  Christmas  time.  Joshua  had  got 
his  shop-bills  Avell  forAA-ard  for  sending  out, 
and  was  gone  to  London  on  business,  as 
was  customary  Avith  him  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  I  expected  him  back,  as  usual, 
a  day  or  tAVo  fee/ore  Christmas  day. 

"  For  a  little  while  past,  I  had  noticed 
some  change  in  my  niece.  Ever  since  my 
brother  had  talked  about  sending  for  the 
doctor,  she  had  altered  a  little,  in  the  Avay 
of  going  on  more  regularly  Avith  her  Avork, 
and  pretending  (though  she  made  but  a  bad 
pretence  of  it)  that  there  Avas  nothing  ailed 
i.er,  her  object  being,  of  course,  to  make 
Iter  father  easier  about  her  in  his  mind. 
The  change,  however,  to  Avhich  I  noAv  refer, 
was  of  another  sort,  and  only  affected  her 
manner  toAvard  me,  and  her  manner  of 
dressing  herself.  When  we  were  alone 
together,  now,  I  found  her  conduct  quite 
altered.  She  spoke  soft  to  me,  and  looked 
humble,  and  did  Avhat  work  I  set  her  with- 
out idleness  or  murmuring  ;  and  once,  even 
made  as  if  she  Avanted  to  kiss  n)e.  But  I 
was  on  my  guard — suspecting  that  she 
wanted  to  entrap  me,  with  her  Avheedling 


ways,  into  letting  out  som  -thing  about  Mr. 
Carr's  having  written,  and  my  having  burn- 
ed his  letters.  It  Avas  at  th.s  tinie  also,  and 
a  little  before  it,  that  I  noticed  the  alter- 
ation in  her  dress.  She  fell  into  Avearing 
her  things  in  a  slovenly  way,  and  sitting  at 
home  in  her  shawl,  on  account  of  feeling 
cold,  she  said,  when.  I  reprimanded  her  for 
such  untidiness. 

"I  don't  know  hoAv  long  things  might 
have  lasted  like  this,  or  Avhat  the  end  might 
have  been,  if  events  had  gone  on  in  their 
own  way.  But  the  dreadful  truth  madw 
itself  knoAvn  at  last  suddenly,  by  a  sort  ol 
accident.  She  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of 
the  other  young  Avomen  in  the  dressmaking- 
room,  named  Ellen  Gough,  about  a  certain 
disreputable  friend  of  hers,  one  Jane  Holds- 
Avorth,  whom  I  had  once  employed,  and 
had  dismissed  fur  impertinence  and  slattern- 
ly conduct.  Ellen  Gough  having,  it  seems, 
been  provoked  past  all  bearing  by  some 
thing  my  niece  said  to  her,  came  aAvay  to 
me  in  a  passion,  and  in  so  many  Avords  told 
me  the  awful  truth,  that  my  brother's  only 
daughter  had  disgraced  herself  and  her 
family  for  ever.  The  unutterable  horror 
and  misery  of  that  moment  is  present  to 
me  now,  at  this  distance  of  time.  The 
shock  I  then  received  struck  me  doAA'n  at 
once:  I  never  have  recovered  from  it,  and 
I  never  shall. 

"In  the  first  distraction  of  the  moment, 
I  must  have  done  or  said  something  down- 
stairs, where  I  was,  Avhich  must  haAe 
warned  the  wretch  in  the  room  above  that 
I  had  discovered  her  infamy.  I  remember 
going  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  finding  the 
door  locked,  and  hearing  her  refuse  to  open 
it.  After  that,  I  must  have  fainted,  for  I 
found  myself,  I  did  not  know  how,  in  the 
Avork-room,  and  Ellen  Gough  giving  me  a 
bottle  to  smell  to.  Witliher  help,  I  got 
into  my  own  room  :  and  there  I  fainted 
aAvaydead  again.  When  I  came  to,  I  went 
once  more  to  my  niece's  bed-chamber.  The 
door  was  noAA^  open  ;  and  there  Avas  a  bit 
of  paper  on  the  looking-glass  directed  to 
my  brother  Joshua.  She  Avas  gone  from 
the  honest  house  that  her  sin  had  defiled — 
gone  from  it  forever.  She  had  Avritten  only 
a  I'eAv  scrawled  Avild  lines  to  her  father,  but 
in  them  there  Avas  full  acknowledgment 
of  her  crime,  and  a  confession  that  it  was 
the  villain  Carr  Avho  had  caused  her  to 
commit  it.  She  said  she  Avas  gone  to  take 
her  shame  from  our  doors.  She  entreated 
that  no  attempt  might  be  made  to  trace  her, 
for  she  Avould  die  rather  than  return  to 
disgrace  her  family,  and  her  father  in  his 
old  age.  After  this  came  some  lines,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  added,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  Avhat  Avent  before.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  words  ;  but  the  sens* 
referred,  shameiessly  enough  as  I  thought, 
to  the  child  that  Avas  afierAA'ard  born,  and 
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lo  her  resoluiion,  f  it  came  into  the  world 
alive,  to  sulFer  all  thinjjs  fur  its  sake. 

'•  It  was  at  first  some  relief  to  know  that 
she  was  s^one.  The  dreadful  exposure  ar.d 
degradation  that  ihreaiened  us,  seemed  to 
be  delayed  at  least  by  her  absence.  On 
questioning  Ellen  Gough,  I  found  that  the 
o.her  two  young  women  who  worked  under 
me,  and  wlio  were  most  providentially 
absent  on  a  Clirisinias  visit  to  their  friends, 
were  not  acquainted  wiih  my  niece's  in- 
famous secret.  Ellen  had  accidentally  dis- 
C'lvered  it  ;  and  she  had,  theref  ire,  been 
obliged  to  confess  to  Ellen,  and  put  trust 
in  her.  Everyl)odv  else  in  the  house  had 
been  as  successfully  deceived  as  I  had  been 
mysel/'.  When  i  heard  this.  I  began  to 
have  some  hope  lliat  our  family  disgrace 
might  remain  unknown  in  the  town. 

"I  wrote  to  my  brother,  not  lelling  him 
what  had  happened,  but  only  begging  him 
lo  come  back  instantly,  h  was  the  bitter- 
est part  of  all  the  bitter  mi-ery  I  then  suf- 
fered, to  think  of  what  I  had  now  to  tell 
Joshua,  and  of  what  dreadful  extremities 
his  dauirhier's  ruin  might  drive  him  to.  I 
eirove  hard  to  prepare  myself  for  the  time 
of  coming  trial  ;  but  what  really  took  place 
was  worse  than  my  worst  forebodings. 
When  my  brother  heard  the  shocking  news 
I  had  to  tell,  and  saw  the  scrawled  pajjer 
she  had  left  for  him,  he  spoke  and  acted  as 
if  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  It  was  only 
chariiiible,  only  fair  to  his  previous  charac- 
ter, lo  believe,  as  I  then  believed,  that  dis- 
tress had  actually  driven  him,  for  the  time, 
out  of  his  senses.  He  declared  that  he 
Would  i,'o  away  instantly  and  searcli  for  her, 
a. id  set  others  seeking  for  her  too.  He  said, 
he  even  swore,  that  he  would  bring  her 
back  home  the  moment  he  found  her;  that 
he  would  succor  her  in  her  misery,  and  ac- 
cept her  pi^iiiieiice,  and  shelter  her  under 
his  roof  the  same  as  ever,  witljout  so  much 
a-j  giving  a  thought  to  the  scandal  and  dis- 
grace that  her  infamous  situation  would  in- 
tlict  on  her  family.  He  even  wrested  scrip- 
ture from  its  true  meaning  to  sujjport  him 
in  what  he  said,  and  in  what  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do.  And.  worst  of  all,  the  moment 
he  heard  how  it  was  that  I  had  discovered 
his  daughter's  crime,  he  insisted  that  Ellen 
(lOUgh  should  be  turned  out  of  the  house  : 
he  declared,  in  such  awful  language  as  I 
had  never  believed  it  possible  he  could  ut- 
ter, that  she  should  not  sleep  under  his  roof 
that  nigh'.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
appease  him.  He  put  her  out  at  the  door 
with  bis  own  hand  that  very  day.  She  was 
an  excelK'iit  and  a  regular  workwoman,  but 
sullen  and  revengeful  when  her  temper  was 
oace  roused.  By  the  next  morning  our  dis- 
grace was  known  all  over  Dibbledean. 

"  There  was  only  one  more  degradation 
tf)  be  dreaded  :  and  that  it  sickei  ed  me  to 
think  of.     I   knew  Joshua    veil  e  ough  lo 


know  that  if  he  found  the  lost  wretch  he 
was  going  in  search  of,  he  would  absolutely 
and  certainly  bring  her  home  again.  I  had 
been  born  in  our  house  at  Dibbledean  ;  my 
mother  before  me  had  been  born  there;  our 
family  had  lived  in  the  old  place,  honestly 
!  and  reputably,  without  so  much  as  a  breath 
i  of  ill-re[)ori  breathing  over  them,  for  gener- 
ations and  generations  back.  When  I  thought 
of  this,  and  then  thought  of  the  bare  possi- 
bility that  an  abandoned  woman  might  soon 
be  admitted,  and  a  bastard  child  b(jrii,in  the 
house  where  so  many  of  my  relations  had 
lived  virtuously  and  died  righteously,  I  rie- 
solved  that  the  day,  when  she  set  her  foot 
on  our  threshold,  should  be  the  day  when  / 
left  my  home  and  my  birthplace  for  ever. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  mind,  Joshua  came 
to  me — as  determined  in  his  way  as  I  se- 
cretly was  in  mine — to  ask  if  I  had  any  sus- 
picions about  what  direction  she  had  taken. 
I  All  the  first  inquiries  afier  her  that  he  had 
'  made  in  Dibbledean,  had,  it  seems,  given 
him  no  information  whatever.  1  said  1  had 
no  positive  knowledge  (which  was  strictly 
true),  but  told  him  I  suspected  she  was  gone 
lo  London.  He  asked  why.  I  answered, 
because  I  believed  she  was  gone  to  look  af- 
ter Mr.  Carr  ;  and  said  that  I  remembered 
his  letter  to  her  (the  first  and  only  one  she 
received)  had  a  London  postmark  upon  it. 
We  could  not  find  this  letter  at  the  time: 
the  hiding-place  she  had  for  it,  and  for  all 
the  others  she  left  behind  her,  was  not  dis- 
covered till  years  afifer,  when  the  house  was 
repaired  for  the  peo|)le  who  bought  our  busi- 
ness. Joshua,  however,  having  nothing  bet- 
ter to  guide  himself  by,  and  being  resolved 
to  begin  seeking  her  at  once,  said  my  sus- 
picion was  a  likely  one  ;  and  went  away  to 
London  by  that  night's  coach,  to  see  what 
he  could  do,  and  to  get  advice  from  his  law- 
yers about  how  to  trace  her. 

"This,  which  I  have  been  just  relating, 
is  the  only  part  of  my  conduct,  in  the  time 
of  our  calamity,  which  I  now  think  of  with 
an  uneasy  conscience.  When  I  told  Joshua 
1  suspected  she  was  gone  to  London,  I  was 
not  lelling  him  the  truth.  I  knew  nothing 
certainly  about  where  she  was  gone;  but  I 
did  assuredly  suspect  that  she  had  turned 
her  steps  exactly  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  London — that  is  to  say,  far  out  Bangbury 
way.  She  had  been  constantly  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions  of  Ellen  Gough.  who  told 
me  of  it,  about  roads,  and  towns,  and  peo- 
ple, in  that  distant  pari  of  the  country  :  and 
ihis  was  my  only  reason  for  thinking  she 
had  taken  herself  away  in  that  direction. 
Though  it  was  but  a  matter  of  bare  suspi- 
cion at  the  best,  still  I  deceived  my  brother 
as  lo  my  real  opinion  when  he  asked  it  of 
me:  and  this  was  a  sin  which  I  now  hum- 
bly and  truly  repent  of.  But  the  thought 
of  helping  him,  by  so  little  even  as  ihe 
chance  assisiance  of  a  likely  guess,  to  bring 
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eur  infam)'  home  t  j  our  own  doors,  by  actu- 
ally bringing  iiis  degraded  daiigliter  back 
with  liiiu  into  my  presence,  in  tlie  face  of 
the  whdie  town— this  thought,  I  say,  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  believed  that  the  day 
when  she  crossed  our  threshold  again  would 
be  the  day  of  my  death,  as  well  as  the  day 
of  my  farewell  to  home;  and  under  thai 
conviction  I  concealed  from  Joshua  what 
my  real  opinion  was. 

'"  I  deserved  to  suffer  for  this  ;  and  I  did 
suffer  for  it.  Two  or  three  days  after  the 
lonely  Christmas-day  that  I  passed  in  utter 
Solitude  at  our  house  in  Dibbledean,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Josluia's  lawyer  in 
London,  telling  me  to  come  up  and  see  my 
brother  immediately,  for  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries 
(which  he  would  pursue  himself,  although 
the  lawyers,  who  knew  better  what  ought 
to  be  done,  were  doing  their  utmost  to  help 
liim),  he  had  been  misled  by  some  ialse  in- 
formation, and  had  been  robbed  and  ill-used 
in  some  place  near  the  river,  and  then  turned 
out  at  night  in  a  storm  of  snow  and  sleet. 
It  is  useless  now  to  write  about  what  I  suf- 
fered from  this  fresh  blow,  or  to  speak  of 
the  awful  time  I  passed  by  his  bedside  in 
London.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  he 
escaped  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and 
that  it  Avas  the  end  of  February  before  he 
was  well  enough  to  be  taken  home  to  Dib- 
bledean. 

"He  soon  got  better  in  his  own  air — bet- 
ter as  to  his  body,  but  his  mind  was  in  a 
sad  way.  Every  morning,  he  used  to  ask 
if  any  news  of  Mary  had  come  ;  and  when 
he  heard  there  was  none,  he  used  to  sigh, 
and  then  hardly  say  another  word,  or  so 
nuch  as  hold  up  his  head,  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  At  one  time,  lie  showed  a  little 
anxiety  now  and  then  about  a  letter  reach- 
ing its  destination,  and  being  duly  received  ; 
peevishly  refusing  to  mention  to  me  even 
so  much  as  the  address  on  it.  But  I  guessed 
who  it  had  been  sent  to  easily  enough,  when 
his  lawyers  told  me  that  he  had  written  it 
in  London,  and  had  mentioned  to  them  that 
it  was  going  to  some  place  beyond  the  seas. 
He  soon  seemed  to  forget  this,  though,  and 
to  forget  everything,  except  his  regular 
question  about  Mary,  which  he  sometimes 
repealed  in  his  dazed  condition,  even  after 
I  had  broken  it  to  him  that  she  was  dead. 

"The  news  of  her  death  came  in  the 
March  of  the  new  year  1828.  All  inquiries 
in  London  Ind  failed  up  to  that  time  in  dis- 
3overing  the  remotest  trace  of  her.  In  Dib- 
bledean we  knew  she  could  not  be  ;  and 
elsewhere  Joshua  was  now  in  no  state  to 
search  for  her  himself,  or  to  have  any  clear 
notions  of  instructing  others  in  what  direc- 
tion to  make  inquiries  for  him.  But  in  this 
month  of  March,  I  saw  in  the  Bangijury 
paper  (which  circulates  in  our  county  be- 
sides its  own)  an  advertisement  calling  on 


the  friends  (, '  a  y  lung  woman,  who  had  jusc 
(lied  and  lelt  behind  her  an  infant,  to  come 
forward  and  identify  the  body,  and  take 
some  step?  in  respect  to  the  child.  The  de- 
scription was  very  full  and  particular,  and 
did  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  to  any  one  who 
knew  her  as  well  as  I  did,  that  the  young 
woman  referred  to  was  my  guilty  and  mis- 
erable niece.  My  brother  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  be  spoken  to  in  this  difficulty  ;  so  _ 
determined  to  act  for  myself.  I  sent,  by  a 
person  I  could  depend  upon,  money  enough 
to  bury  her  decently,  in  Bangbury  church- 
yard, putting  no  name  or  date  to  my  letter. 
There  was  no  law  to  oblige  me  to  do  more, 
and  more  I  was  determined  not  to  do.  As 
to  the  child  that  was  the  offspring  of  her 
sin,  it  was  the  infamous  father's  business 
to  support  and  own  it,  and  not  mine. 

"  When  people  in  the  town,  who  knew 
of  our  calamity,  and  had  seen  the  advertise- 
ment, talked  to  me  of  it,  I  admitted  nothing 
and  denied  nothing  —  I  simply  refused  to 
speak  with  them  on  the  subject  of  what  had 
happened  in  our  family. 

"  Having  endeavored  to  provide  in  th's 
way  for  the  protection  of  my  brother  and 
myself  against  the  meddhng  and  imperti- 
nence of  idle  people,  I  believed  that  I  had 
now  suffered  the  last  of  the  many  bitter  tri' 
als  which  had  assailed  me  as  the  conse 
quences  of  my  niece's  guilt.  I  was  mista- 
ken— the  cup  of  my  affliciion  was  not  yet 
full.  One  day,  hardly  a  fortnight  after  I 
had  sent  the  burial-iTioncy  anonymously  to 
Bangbury,  our  servant  came  to  me  and  said 
there  was  a  stranger  at  the  door  v/ho  wished 
to  see  my  brother,  and  was  so  bent  on  it, 
that  he  would  take  no  denial.  I  went  down, 
and  found  waiting  on  the  doorsteps  a  very 
respectable-looking, middle-aged  man, whom 
I  had  certainly  never  set  eyes  on  befjre  in 
my  life. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  was  Joshua's  sister, 
and  that  I  managed  my  brother's  affairs  for 
him  in  the  present  state  of  his  health.  The 
stranger  cjnly  answered  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  Joshua  himself.  1  did  not 
choose  to  expose  the  helpless  condition  intp 
which  my  brother's  intellects  had  fallen,  to 
a  person  of  whom  I  knew  nothing;  so  I 
merely  said  the  interview  he  wanted  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  that,  if  he  had  any 
business  with  Mr.  Grice,  he  might,  for  the 
reasons  I  had  already  given,  mention  it  to 
me.  He  hesitated,  and  smiled,  and  said  he 
was  very  much  obliged  to  me;  and  then, 
making  as  if  he  was  going  to  step  in,  added 
that  I  should  probably  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  friendly  nature  of  the  business  on  which 
he  came,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
confidentially  employed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Carr. 
The  instant  he  spoke  it,  I  felt  the  name  go 
to  my  heart  like  a  knife — ihen  my  indigna- 
tion got  the  better  of  me.  I  told  him  to 
tell  Mr.  Carr  that  the  miserable  creatur« 
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whom  his  villany  had  destroyed,  had  fled 
away  fVdni  lier  home,  had  died  away  from 
lier  home,  and  was  huried  away  from  lier 
home:  and,  wiili  that,  I  shut  llie  door  in 
Jiis  lace.  My  agitation,  and  a  sort  of  terror 
that  I  pould  not  account  for,  so  overpowered 
uie,  that  I  was  ohlicfud  to  lean  an:ainst  the 
wall  of  the  passage,  and  was  unable  lor 
some  minutes  to  stir  a  step  toward  sroing 
u[)-stairs.  As  soon  as  I  got  a  liitle  beiier, 
and  beiran  to  think  about  what  had  laken 
place,  a  doubt  came  across  me  as  to  wheth- 
er 1  might  not  iiave  acted  wrong.  1  re- 
membered that  Joshua's  lawyers  in  London 
had  made  it  a  great  point  that  this  Mr.  (J!arr 
should  be  traced:  and  though,  since  ihen, 
our  situation  had  been  altered  by  mv  niece's 
death,  still  I  lelt  uncertain  and  uneasy — I 
could  hardly  tell  why — at  what  I  had  done. 
It  Avas  as  if  I  had  taken  some  respoiisil)iliiy 
on  myself  which  ou"ht  not  to  Jiave  been 
mine.  In  short,  I  ran  back  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
It  was  too  late  :  the  strange  man  was  out  of 
sight,  and  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  again. 

"This  was  in  March,  1828,  the  same 
month  in  which  the  advertisement  ap- 
peared. I  am  particular  in  repeating  the 
date,  because  it  marks  the  time  of  the  last 
information  I  have  to  give  in  connection 
with  the  disgraceful  circumstances  which  I 
have  here  forced  myself  to  relate.  Of  the 
child  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  I  nev- 
er heard  anything,  from  that  time  to  this. 
I  do  not  even  know  when  it  was  born.  I 
only  know  that  its  guilty  mother  left  her 
home  in  the  December  of  1827.  Wliether 
it  lived  after  tlie  date  of  the  advertisement, 
or  whether  it  died,  I  never  discovered,  and 
never  wished  to  discover.  I  have  kept  my- 
self retired  since  the  days  of  my  humilia- 
tion, hiding  my  sorrow  in  my  own  heart, 
and  neither  asking  questions  nor  answering 
them." 

At  this  place.  Mat  once  more  suspended 
the  perusal  of  the  letter,  lie  had  now  read 
on  fur  an  unusually  long  time  with  unflag- 
ging attention,  and  with  the  same  stern  sad- 
ness always  in  his  face,  except  when  the 
name  of  Arthur  Carr  occurred  in  ihe  course 
of  the  narrative.  Almost  on  every  occasion 
•when  the  finger  by  which  he  guided  himself 
alonsr  the  close  lines  of  the  letter,  came  to 
those  words,  it  trembled  a  little,  and  the 
dangerous  look  grew  ever  brighter  and 
brighter  in  his  eyes.  It  was  in  them  now, 
as  he  dropped  the  letter  on  his  knee,  and, 
turning  round,  took  from  the  wall  behind 
him.  airainst  which  it  leaned,  a  certain  leath- 
er bag,  already  alluded  to,  as  part  of  the  |ier- 
sonal  properly  that  he  brought  with  him  on 
installing  himselt  in  Kirks'reet.  Heoi)ened 
It,  took  out  a  feather  fun,  and  an  Indian  to- 
bacco-pouch of  scarlet  cloth  ;  and  then  began 
lO  search  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  from 
which  at  length  he  drew  forth  a  letter.     It 


was  torn  in  several  places,  the  ink  of  the 
writing  in  it  was  faded,  and  the  paper  was 
disfigured  by  stains  of  grease,  tobacco,  and 
dirt  generally.  The  direction  was  in  such 
a  Condi  tioii,  that  the  word  "  Brazils,"  at  the 
end,  was  alone  legible.  Inside,  ii  was  not 
in  a  mucli  better  state.  The  dale  at  the 
top,  however,  still  remained  tolerably  ea.*} 
to  distinguish:  it  was  "December  2<jih, 
1827." 

Mat  looked  first  at  this  and  then  at  the 
paragraph  he  had  just  been  readii.g,  in  Jo- 
iianna  Grice's  narrative.  After  that,  he  be- 
gan to  count  on  his  fingers,  clumsily  enough 
— beginning  with  the  year  1828  as  number 
one,  and  ending  with  the  current  year  1851, 
as  number  twenty-three.  "  Tweniy-ihree," 
he  repealed  aloud  to  himself,  "  twenty-three 
year:  I  shall  remember  that."  Then  he 
looked  down  a  little  vacantly  at  the  old 
torn  letter  again.  Some  of  the  lines,  here 
and  there,  had  escaped  stains  and  dirt  sulti- 
cienlly  to  be  still  easily  legible  ;  and  it  was 
over  these  that  his  eyes  now  wandered. 
Tlie  tirst  words  that  caught  his  attention 
ran  thus:  "I  am  now,  therefore,  in  this 
bitter  aliliction,  more  than  ever  desirous 
that  all  past  dilTerences  between  us  should 
be  forgotten,  and" — here  the  beginning  of 
another  line  was  Indden  by  a  stain,  beyond 
which,  on  the  cleaner  part  of  the  letter,  the 
writing  proceeded:  "In  this  spirit,  then,  1 
Counsel  you,  if  you  can  get  continued  em- 
ployment anywhere  abroad,  to  accept  it,  in- 
stead of  coming  back''  (a  rent  in  the  paper 
made  the  next  words  too  fragmentary  to  be 
easily  legible).  ..."  any  good  news  be  sure 
of  hearing  from  me  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  say  it  once  more,  keep  away,  if  you 
can.  Your  presence  could  do  no  good  ;  and 
it  is  better  for  you,  at  your  age,  to  be  spared 
the  sight  of  such  sorrow  as  that  we  are  now 
sulTering;"  (After  this,  dirt  and  the  lading 
of  the  ink  made  several  sentences  near  the 
end  of  the  page  almost  totally  illegible — 
the  last  three  or  four  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  letter  alone  remaining  clear  enough  to 
be  read  with  any  ease.)  ....  "the  poor, 
lost,  unhappy  creature !  But  I  shall  find 
her — I  know  I  shall  find  her  ;  and  then,  lei 
Johanna  say  or  do  wliat  she  may,  I  will 
forgive  my  own  Mary,  for  I  know  she  will 
deserve  her  pardon.  As  for  hun,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  he  may  be  traced  yet  ;  and  that 
1  can  shame  him  into  the  atonement  of  mar- 
rying her.  If  he  should  refuse,  then  the 
black-hearted  villain  shall — " 

At  this  point.  Mat  abruptly  stopped  in 
his  reading;  and,  hastily  folding  up  the 
letter,  put  it  back  in  the  bag  again,  along 
with  the  feather  fan  and  the  Indian  pouch. 
"  I  can't  go  on  with  that  part  of  the  story 
now,  but  the  time  may  come,  perhaps — ' 
He  i)ursucd  the  thought  which  thus  ex- 
pressed itself  in  him  no  further,  but  sat  still 
ilr  a  few  minutes   with   his   head  ou   hiy 
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hand,  and  his  heavy  eyebrows  contracted 
by  an  angry  frown,  staring  sullenly  at  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  Johanna  Grice's  letter 
Btill  remained  to  be  finished.  He  took  it 
up,  and  looked  back  to  the  paragraph  that 
he  had  last  read. 

"As  for  the  child  mentioned  in  the  ad- 
vertisement"— those  were  the  words  to 
which  he  was  now  referring.  "  The  child  ?"' 
f  — There  was  no  mention  of  its  sex.  "I 
should  like  to  have  known  if  it  was  a  boy 
or  a  girl,  thought  Mat. 

Though  he  was  now  close  to  the  end  of 
'.he  letter,  he  roused  himself  with  difficulty 
to  attend  to  the  last  i^y^  sentences  which 
remained  to  be  read.     They  began  thus: — 

"Before  I  say  anything,  in  conclusion, 
of  the  sale  of  our  business,  of  my  brother's 
death,  and  of  the  life  which  I  have  been 
leading  since  that  time,  I  should  wish  to 
refer,  once  for  all,  and  very  briefly,  to  the 
few  things  which  my  niece  left  behind  her, 
when  she  abandoned  her  home.  Circum- 
stances may,  one  day,  render  this  necessary. 
I  desire  then  to  state,  that  everything  be- 
longing to  her  is  preserved  in  one  of  her 
boxes  (now  in  my  possession),  just  as  she 
left  it.  When  the  letters  signed  'A.  C 
were  discovered,  as  I  have  mentioned,  on 
the  occasion  of  repairs  being  made  in  the 
house,  I  threw  them  into  the  box  with  my 
own  hand.  They  will  all  be  found,  more 
or  less,  to  prove  the  justice  of  those  first 
suspicions  of  mine,  which  my  late  brother 
so  unhappily  disregarded.  In  reference  to 
money  or  valuables,  I  have  only  to  mention 
that  my  niece  took  all  her  savings  with  her 
in  her  flight.  I  knew  in  what  box  she  kept 
ihera,  and  I  saw  that  box  open  and  empty 
on  her  table,  when  I  first  discovered  that 
she  was  gone.  As  for  the  only  three  articles 
of  jewelry  that  she  had,  her  brooch  I 
myself  saw  her  give  to  Ellen  Gough — her 
ear-rings  she  always  wore — and  I  can  only 
presume  (never  having  found  it  anywhere) 
taat  she  took  with  her,  iu  her  flight,  her 
jair  bracelet." 

"  By  God  !  there  it  is  again  !"  cried  Mat, 
dropping  the  letter  in  astonishment,  the 
instant  thos.e  two  significant  words,  "hair 
bracelet,"  caught  his  eye. 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  exclamation, 
before  he  heard  the  door  of  the  house  flung 
open,  tlien  shut  to  again  with  a  prodigious 
bang.  Zack  had  just  let  himself  iu  with 
his  latch-key. 

"I'm  glad  he's  come,"  muttered  Mat, 
snatching  up  the  letter  from  the  floor,  and 
crumpling  it  into  his  pocket.  There's 
another  thing  or  two  I  want  to  find  out, 
before  I  go  any  further — and  Zack's  the 
chap  tc  help  me." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A    FEW    MORE    DISCOVERIES. 

When  Zack  entered  the  room,  and  saw 
his  queer  friend,  with  legs  crossed  and 
hands  in  pockets,  sitting  gravely  in  the 
usual  corner  on  the  floor,  between  a  brandy- 
boltle  on  one  side,  and  a  guttering,  untuufl- 
ed  candle  on  the  other,  lie  roared  w'w'^ 
laughter,  and  stamped  about  in  his  usual 
boisterous  way,  till  the  flimsy  little  house 
seemed  to  be  trembling  under  him  to  iis 
very  foundations.  Mr.  Marksman  bore  all 
this  noise  and  ridicule,  and  all  the  jestin" 
that  followed  it  about  the  futility  of  droA\p 
ing  his  passion  for  Madonna  in  tht!  brandy 
bottle,  with  the  most  unruffled  and  ex 
emplary  patience.  The  self-control  he  thus 
exhibited  did  not  pass  without  its  reward. 
Zack  got  tired  of  making  jokes  which  had 
no  eflect,  and  of  telling  preposterous  stories, 
which  were  received  with  the  serenest  in- 
attention ;  and,  passing  at  ouce  from  the 
fanciful  to  the  practical,  astonished  Mr. 
Marksman  by  suddenly  communicating  a 
very  unexpected  and  very  important  piece 
of  news. 

"  By-the-by,  Mat,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
sweep  the  place  up,  and  look  as  respectable 
as  we  can  before  to-morrow  night.  Mv 
frifnd  Blyth  is  coming  to  spend  a  quiet, 
social  evening  with  us.  I  stayed  behind 
till  all  the  visiters  had  gone,  on  purpose  to 
ask  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  he's  coming  to  have  a 
drop  of  grog  and  smoke  a  pipe  along  with 
us  twol"  asked  Mr.  Marksman,  rather 
amazedly. 

"  I  mean  he's  coming  here,  certainly  ; 
but  as  for  grog  and  pipes,  he  never  touches 
either.  He's  the  best  and  dearest  fellow  in 
the  world ;  but  I'm  ashamed  t'  say  he's 
spooney  enough  to  like  lemonade  and  tea. 
Smoking  would  make  him  sick  directly  ; 
and,  as  for  grog,  I  don't  believe  a  drop  ever 
passes  his  lips  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  A  weak  head,  IMat — a  devilish 
weak  head  for  drinking,"  concluded  Zack, 
tapping  his  forehead  with  an  air  of  bland 
Bacchanalian  superiority. 

Mr.  Marksman  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
one  of  his  though iful  fits  again.  He  made 
no  answer,  but,  holding  the  brandy-bottle 
s;anding  by  his  side  up  befoj-e  the  candle, 
looked  in  to  see  ho'v  much  liquor  was  leit 
in  it. 

"  Don't  begin  to  bother  your  head  about 
the  brandy ;  you  needn't  get  any  more  ol* 
it  for  Blyth,"  continued  Zack,  noticing  his 
friend's  action.  "  I  say,  old  boy,  do  you 
know  that  the  best  thing  you  ever  did  in 
your  life  was  saving  Valentine's  picture  in 
that  way  ?  You  have  regularly  won  liia 
heart  by  it.  He  was  deuced  suspicious  of 
my    making  friends  with  you  before  ;    bu? 
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now — by  Jove!  he  doesn't  seem  to  think 
iiere's  a  \v(ird  in  the  English  lanijuaiire 
that's  irood  enough  for  you.  He  said  lie 
thould  be  only  too  glad  to  thank  you  again, 
when  1  asked  iiiin  to  come  and  judge  ot 
what  you  were  really  like  in  your  own 
lodging.  Tell  him  some  of  those  splendid 
stories  of  yours.  I've  been  terrify iiig  him 
already  wiili  one  or  two  of  them  at  second- 
harxl.  Tell  him  that,  about  wlien  you  and 
tlie  other  cliajis  were  exploring,  and  all  l.ui 
Marved  to  death,  and  just  going  to  cast  lots 
which  should  be  killed  to  feed  the  rest.  O 
Lord  !  how  pale  he'll  turn  when  he  hears 
that  I  and  how  hospitably  we'll  treat  him — 
won't  we?  Yon  shall  make  bis  hair  sttiiid 
on  end,  Mat;  and  I'll  make  him  some 
lea." 

"  What  does  he  do  with  them  picters  of 
his?"  asked  Mr.  Marksman.    "Sell  'em  ?" 

"Oi  course!"  answered  the  other,  con- 
fidently ;  "and  gets  tremendous  sums  of 
money  for  them."  Whenever  Zack  found 
an  opportunity  of  magnifying  a  friend's  im- 
portance, he  always  rose  <:randly  superior 
to  mere  matter-of-fact  restraints,  and  seized 
the  golden  moment  without  an  instant  of 
hesitation  or  a  syllable  of  comprt)mi<e. 

*'  Gets  lots  of  money,  does  he  ?"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Marksman.  "And  keeps  on 
hoarding  of  it  up,  I  daresay,  like  all  the 
rest  of  you  over  here?" 

"  He  hoard  money  I"  retorted  Zack. 
"  You  never  made  a  worse  guess  in  your 
life.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  hoarded  six- 
pence since  he  was  a  baby.  If  Mrs.  Blyth 
didn't  look  after  him,  I  don't  suppose  there 
would  be  five  pounds  in  the  house  from  one 
year's  end  to  another." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  "  It  wasn't 
because  he  had  money  in  it,  then,'"  thought 
Mat,  "that  he  shut  down  the  lid  of  that  chest 
of  his  so  sharp,  when  the  smilin'  little  chap 
come  up  to  speak  to  him.  I  wonder 
whether — " 

"  He's  the   mf>st  generous  fellow  in  the 
vorld,"  continued  Zack,   lighting  a  cigar  ; 
"and   the  best  pay:  ask  any  of  his  trades- 
people." 

This  remark  suspended  the  conjecture 
that  was  just  forming  in  Mr.  Marksman's 
mind.  He  gave  up  pur.-uing  it  quite  read- 
ily, and  went  on  at  (jnce  with  his  rnu-stidns 
to  Zack.  Some  part  of  the  additional  in- 
ft)riiiation  that  he  desired  to  obtain  from 
v'oung  Thorpe,  he  had  got  already.  He 
knew  now,  that  when  Mr.  Blyth.  on  the 
day  of  the  piciurr-show,  shut  down  the 
bureau  so  sharply  on  Mr.  Gimble's  ap- 
proaching him,  it  was  not,  at  any  rale  (as 
Mat  had  imagined  in  the  studio),  because 
iliere  was  money  in  it. 

''  [«  he  going  to  bring  anybody  else  in  here 
along  with  him,  to-morrow  night  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Marksman. 

"Anylx)dy  else?     Who  the  devil  should 


he  bring?  Why,  you  old  barbarian,  you 
don't  ex[)eci  him  to  bring  Madonna  into  our 
jolly  bachelor  den  to  preside  over  the  grog 
and  pipes — do  you  ?" 

"  How  old  is  the  young  woman  ?"  in- 
quired Mai,  contemplatively  snuffinof  th«? 
candle  with  his  fingers,  as  iie  jmt  the 
question. 

"  Still  harping  on  my  daughter  I"  shouted 
Zack,  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "She's  ^ 
older  than  she  looks,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
You  wouldn't  guess  her  at  more  than  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen.  But  the  fact  is,  she's 
actually  twenty-three;  steady  there  I  you'll 
be  through  the  window  if  you  don't  sit 
(juieter  in  your  queer  corner  than  that." 

(Twenty-three !  The  very  number  he 
had  stopped  at  when  he  reckoned  oil"  the 
ditference  on  his  fingers  between  ISiJS  and 
Ibol,  just  before  young  Thorpe  came  in.) 

"  I  suppose  the  next  cool  thing  you  will 
say,  is  that  she's  too  old  for  you,"  Zack 
went  on;  "or,  perhaps,  you  may  prefer 
asking  another  question  or  two  first.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  old  Rough  and  Tough,  the 
inquisitive  part  of  your  character  is  begin- 
ning to  be — " 

"Bother  all  this  talking!"  interrupted 
Mat,  jumping  up  suddenly  as  he  spoke,  and 
taking  a  greasy  pack  of  cards  from  the 
chimney-piece.  "I  don't  ask  no  questions, 
and  don't  want  no  answers.  Let's  have  a 
drop  of  grog  and  a  turn- to  at  beggar-my- 
neighbor.    Tuppence  a  time.     Come  on  !' 

They  sat  down  at  once  to  their  cards  and 
their  brandy-and-water ;  playing  uninter- 
ruptedly for  an  hour  or  more.  Zack  won  ; 
and — being  additionally  enlivened  by  the 
ins[)iring  influences  of  grog  —  rose  to  a 
liiuher  and  hiirher  pilch  of  exhilaration 
with  every  additional  twopence  which  his 
good  luck  extracted  from  his  adversary's 
pocket.  His  gayety  seemed  at  last  to  com- 
municate itself  even  to  the  imperiurbabk 
Mat,  who,  in  an  interval  o*  shiitlling  the 
cards,  was  heard  to  deliver  himself  suddenly 
of  one  of  those  gruif  chuckles,  which  have 
been  already  described  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach he  was  capable  (;f  making  toward  a 
civilized  laugh. 

He  was  so  seldom  in  the  habit  of  exhibit- 
ing any  outward  symptoms  of  hilarity,  that 
Zack,  who  was  dealing  for  the  new  game, 
stopped  in  astonishment,  and  inquired  with 
great  curiosity  what  it  was  that  his  friend 
was  "grunting  about."  At  first.  Mat  de- 
cli;ied  altogether  to  say  ;  then,  on  being 
l)ressed,  admiiied  mat  he  was  laughing 
over  the  recolleciion  of  something  young 
Thorpe  had  told  him  after  they  left  Valen- 
tine's studio;  and,  finally,  under  stress  of 
much  farther  ()uesih)niiig.  at  last  confessed 
thai  his  mind  was  just  then  running  on  tue 
"old  woman"  Zack  iiad  spoken  of,  as  ha' 
rug  "suddenly  fallen  fuul  of  him  in  Mr. 
BIyih's  passage,  becau,se  he  wanted  to  gi<« 
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he  youn?  Avoman  a  present :"  which  cir- 
cutnsiance,  Mr.  Marksman  added,  "  so 
lickled  his  fancy  somehow,  that  he  would 
have  given  a  crown-piece  out  of  his  pocket 
only  to  have  seen  and  heard  the  whole 
Kjuabble  all  through  from  beginning  to 
end."  Zack,  whose  fancy  was  now  exactly 
in  the  right  condition  to  be  "  tickled"  by 
anything  that  "  tickled"  his  friend,  seized 
in  high  glee  the  humorous  side  of  the  topic 
suggested  by  Mat :  and  immediately  began 
describing  poor  Mrs.  Peckover's  personal 
peculiarities  in  a  strain  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration.  Mr.  Marksman  listened, 
as  he  went  on,  with  such  admiring  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  be  so  astonishingly 
amused  by  everything  he  said,  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  success,  he  ran  into  the  next 
room,  snatched  the  two  pillows  off  the  bed, 
fastened  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind 
him,  tied  the  patchwork  counterpane  over 
all  for  a  petticoat,  and  waddled  back  into 
his  friend's  presence,  in  the  character  of  fat 
Mrs.  Peckover,  as  she  appeared  on  the 
memorable  evening  when  she  stopped  him 
mysteriously  in  the  passage  of  Mr.  Blyth's 
house. 

Zack  was  really  a  good  mimic  ;  and  he 
now  hit  off  all  the  peculiarities  of  Mrs. 
Peckover's  voice,  manner,  and  gait,  to  the 
life — Mat  chuckling  all  the  while,  rolling 
his  huge  head  from  side  to  side,  and  striking 
his  heavy  fist  applaudingly  on  the  table. 
Encouraged  by  the  extraordinary  effect  his 
performances  produced,  Zack  went  through 
the  whole  of  his  scene  with  Mrs.  Peckover 
in  the  passage,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  fol- 
lowing that  excellent  woman  through  all 
»lhe  various  mazes  of  "  rhodomontade"  in 
which  she  then  beAvildered  herself,  and 
imitating  her  terror  when  he  threatened  to 
run  up-stairs  and  ask  Mr.  Blyth  if  Madonna 
really  had  a  hair  bracelet,  with  such  ama- 
zing accuracy  and  humor,  as  made  Mr. 
Marksman  vehemently  declare  that  what 
he  had  just  beheld  for  nothing  would  cure 
him  of  ever  paying  money  again  to  see  any 
regular  play-acting  as  long  as  he  lived. 

By  the  time  young  Th-orpe  had  reached 
the  climax  of  his  improvised  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, he  had  so  thoroughly  exhausted 
himself  that  he  was  glad  to  throw  aside  the 
pillows  and  the  counterpane,  and  perfectly 
ready  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
quietly  in  his  chair.  Accordingly  he  mixed 
himself  a  second  glass  of  grog,  lit  another 
cigar,  and  devoted  all  the  attention  he  had 
to  spare  from  these  two  luxuries,  to  a 
perusal  of  that  famous  sporting  newspaper, 
known  under  the  modest  and  suggestive 
title  of  Bellas  Life  in  London.  His  friend 
did  not  interrupt  him  by  a  word,  except  at 
the  moment  when  he  sat  down  to  the  news- 
paper; and  then.  Mat  said  simply  and  care- 
lessly enough,  that  he  thought  he  should 
detect  the  original  Mrs.  Peckover  directly, 


by  Zack's  imitation,  if  ever  he  met  with 
her  in  the  streets.  To  which  young  Thorpe 
merely  replied  that  he  was  ncjt  very  likely 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  because  Mrs. 
Peckover  lived  at  Rubbleford,  where  her 
husband  had  some  situation,  and  where  she 
herself  kept  a  little  dairy  and  muffin-shop. 
"  She  don't  come  to  town  above  once  a 
year,"  concluded  Zack,  as  he  lit  his  cigar; 
"  and  then  the  Old  Beauty  stops  in-doors  all 
the  time,  at  Blyth's!'" 

Mr.  Marksman  listened  to  this  answer 
attentively,  but  offered  no  further  remark. 
He  went  into  the  back  room,  where  the 
water  was,  and  busied  'liniself  in  washing 
up  all  the  spare  crockery  of  the  bachelor 
household  in  honor  of  Mr.  Blyth's  expected 
visit. 

In  process  of  time,  Zack  —  on  Avhom 
]it(  rature  of  any  kind,  high  or  low,  always 
acted  more  or  less  as  anarcot  ic — grew  drowsy- 
over  his  newspaper,  let  his  gi\og  get  cold, 
dropped  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
finally  fell  fast  asleep  in  his  chair.  Waen 
he  woke  up,  shivering,  his  watch  !.ad 
stopped,  the  candle  was  burning  down  in 
the  socket,  the  fire  was  out,  and  Mr.  Marks- 
man was  not  to  be  seen,  either  in  the  front 
or  the  back  room.  Young  Thorpe  knew 
his  friend's  strange  fancy  for  "going  out 
over  night"  (as  Mat  phrased  it)  "  to  catch 
the  morning  the  first  thing  in  the  fields," 
too  well-to  be  at  all  astonished  at  now  find- 
ing himself  alone.  He  moved  awav  sleep- 
ily to  bed,  yaAvning  out  these  words  to 
himself:  "  I  shall  see  the  old  hoy  hack 
again  as  usual  to-morrow  morning,  as  soon 
as  I  wake." 

When  the  morning  came,  this  anticipa- 
tion proved  to  be  fallacious.  The  first  ob- 
jects that  greeted  Zack's  eyes  when  he 
lazily  awoke  about  eleven  o'clock,  were  an 
arm  and  a  letter,  iniroditced  cautiously 
through  his  partially  opened  hedroom-door. 
Though  by  no  means  conieniptible  in  regard 
•to  muscular  development,  this  was  not  the 
hairy  and  herculean  arm  of  Mat.  It  was 
only  the  arm  of  the  servant  of  all  work, 
who  held  the  barbarous"-  Mr.  Marksman  in 
such  salutary  awe  that  she  had  never  been 
known  to  venture  her  whole  body  into  the 
forbidden  region  of  his  aparimeiits  since  he 
had  first  inhabited  them.  Zack  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  look  the  letter.  It  proved  to  be 
from  Va'entine,  and  suiinnuned  him  to  re- 
pair in^mediately  to  the  painter's  house  to 
see  Mrs.  rhor[)e,  who  earnestly  desired  to^ 
speak  with  him.  His  color  changed  as  he 
read  the  few  lines  Mr.  Blyth  had  written, 
and  thought  of  the  prospect  of  nieeiiiig  his 
mother  face  to  face,  for  the  first  time  .since 
he  had  left  his  home.  He  hurried  on  his 
clothes,  however,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and- went  out  directly — now  walking  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  now  running,  in  his  anxiety 
not  to  appear  dilatory  f)r  careless  in  caving 
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obedience    to   the  summons   that  had  just  | 
reached  liiii).  | 

On  arriving  at  the  painter's  house,  he  was 
shown  into  one  of  the  parhirs  on  the  ground 
floor;  and  there  sat  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with  Mr. 
Blyih  to  iieep  her  company.  Tlie  meeting 
belwern  moliier  and  son  wa«  cliaracterisiic 
on  boili  sides.  Without*  givin?  Valentine 
time  enough  to  get  from  his  chair  to  tlie 
door,  witliitut  waiting  an  instant  to  ascertain 
what  soniiiuents  toward  liim  were  expressed 
in  INIrs.  Thorpe's  face,  without  paying  the 
smallest  attention'lo  the  damage  he  did  to 
her  cap  and  bonnet,  Zack  saluted  his  mother  j 
with  the  old  shower  of  hearty  kisses  and 
the  old  boisterously  allectionate  hu?  of  his  \ 
nursery  and  schoolboy  days.  And  she,  poor  I 
woman,  on  her  side,  fei-bly  faltered  over  her  ' 
first  words  of  reproof — then,  lost  her  voice 
altogether,  pressed  into  his  hand  a  little 
paper  packet  of  money  that  she  had  brought 
lor  him,  and  we|)t  on  his  breast  without 
speaking  another  word.  Thus  it  had  been 
with  them,  long  ago,  when  she  was  yet  a 
young  Avoman,  and  he  but  a  boy — thus, 
even  as  it  was  now  in  the  latter  and  the 
sadder  time  I 

Mrs.  Thorpe  was  long  in  reaaining  the  self- 
possession  which  she  had  lost  on  first  seeing 
lier  son.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
their  present  meeting  agitated  and  over- 
powered her  almost  as  much  as  the  meeting 
itself.  Her  own  wisJ»  had  been  to  go  alone 
to  Zack's  lodging;  liut  Mr.  Hlyth  (whom 
she  had  consulted  in  her  emergency)  would 
not  hear  of  her  doing  this,  until  he  had 
iiimself  seen  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  and 
what  sort  of  people  inhabited  it;  and  he 
pressed  on  her  his  offer  of  his  own  abode, 
as  tlie  scene  of  the  interview,  with  surh 
earnestness  that  she  was  quiie  unable  to 
refuse  him.  With  her  previous  habits  of 
implicit  conjugal  obedience,  however,  it 
was  in  fear  and  trembling  that  she  now 
entered  Valentine's  house — from  which,  in 
deference  to  her  husband's  merciless  preju- 
dices she  had  been  estranged  for  so  many 
years  past — without  having  first  obtained 
Mr.  Thorpe's  express  permission.  The 
agitation  consequent  on  eiiffaging  in  an  act 
of  such  doubtful  propriety  had  been  enough 
»o  unnerve  her  when  she  reached  the 
painter's  abode  ;  but  it  was  increased  ten- 
fold, when  she  went  up-stairs  (while  Mr. 
Hlyth  was  despatching  his  note  to  Zack), 
and  renewed  her  long  suspended  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  BIylh,  and  took  Madonna 
by  the  hand  for  the  first  time  since  the  deaf 
and  dumb  girl  had  been  received  into  Val- 
entine's house.  The  emotions  thus  aroused, 
had  exhausted  all  the  little  resisiing  strength 
of  her  feeble  powers  of  self-control  :  and  so 
it  happened  thai  they  succumbed  almost 
without  u  struggle,  under  the  heavy  ad- 
ditional trial  of  a  first  meeting  with  her  son 
Kiuce  he  had  been  a  I'u^  live  fruiu  his  home. 


Zack  expressed  his  contrition  oyer  and 
over  again,  and  many  times  reiterated  his 
promise  to  follow  the  plan  Mr.  BIyih  :iad 
proposed  to  him  when  they  met  at  the  turn- 
pike, before  his  mother  became  calm  enough 
to  s|)eak  three  words  together  without  burst- 
ing into  teart^.  When  she  at  last  recovered 
herself  sutliciently  to  be  able  to  address  him 
with  some  composure,  she  did  not  s|)eak, 
as  he  had  expected,  of  his  past  delinqnen- 
cies,  or  of  his  future  prospects,  but  of  the 
lodging  that  he  then  inhabited,  and  of  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  suffered  to  become 
his  friend.  Although  Mat's  gallant  rescue 
of  '•  Columbus"  had  warmly  predisposed 
Valentine  in  his  favor,  the  painter  was  too 
conscientious  to  soften  facts,  on  that  ac- 
count, when  he  told  Zack's  mother  where 
her  son  was  now  living,  and  what  sort  of 
companion  he  had  chosen  to  lodge  with. 
Mrs.  Thorpe  was  timid,  and  distrustful  as 
all  timid  people  are  ;  and  she  now  entreated 
him  with  nervous  eagerness  to  begin  his 
promised  reform  by  leaving  Kirk  street,  and 
at  once  drop|)ing  his  dangerous  intimacy 
with  a  perfect  stranger,  who  must  certainly 
turn  out.  Sooner- or  later,  to  be  a  man  of  the 
vilest  principles,  being  already  by  his  own 
confession  a  vagabond  of  the  idlest  degree. 

Zack  defended  his  friend  to  his  mother, 
exactly  as  he  bad  already  defended  him  to 
Valentine.  Mr.  iNIarksman  had  disinterest- 
edly supplied  him  with  money  when  he 
wanted  ii,  and  had  hospitably  given  him  a 
bed  when  he  did  not  know  where  he  was 
to  sleep  that  night:  therefore,  although  a 
little  eccentric  in  his  habits,  no  doubt,  iNIr. 
Marksman  was  the  most  generous,  trust- 
worthy, and  respectable  of  men.  Mrs. 
Thorpe  hinted  not  a  word  against  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  son's  arguments,  but  pre- 
served her  own  oj)inion  nevertheless,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  he  could  say  to  shake  it,  until 
he  bethought  him.self  of  i)romising  her  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  he  would  be 
finally  guided  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blyih. 
The  assurance  so  given,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  announcement  that  Valentine 
was  about  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  Mr. 
Marksman  by  visiting  the  hou^e  in  Kirk 
street  that  very  night,  seemed  to  quiet  and 
satisfy  Mrs.  Thorjie.  Her  last  hopes  for 
her  son's  future,  now  that  she  was  forced  to 
admit  the  sad  necessity  of  conniving  at  his 
continued  absence  from  home,  rested  one 
and  all  on  Mr.  Blyih  alone. 

This  first  difficulty  smoothed  over,  Zack 
asked,  •vitli  no  litile  apprehension  and  anx- 
iety, whether  his  father's  anger  showed  any 
symptoms  of  subsiding  as  yet.  The  ques- 
tion was  an  unfortunate  one.  Mrs.  Thorpe's 
eyes  began  to  till  wiih  tears  again,  ihe  mo- 
ment she  heard  ii.  The  news  she  had  now 
to  tell  her  son,  in  answering  his  inquiries, 
was  of  a  very  melancholy  and  a  very  hope- 
less kind. 
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The  attack  of  palpitnfions  in  the  heart 
which  had  seized  Mr.  Thorpe  on  the  day 
of  his  sou's  flight  from  Baregrove  square, 
had  heen  immediately  and  successfully  re- 
lieved by  the  medical  remedies  employed 
but  it  had  heen  followed,  within  the  las. 
day  or  two,  by  a  terrible  depression  of  spiI- 
■  its,  under  which  the  patient  seemed  to  ha\e 
given  way  entirely,  and  for  which  the  doc- 
tor was  unable  to  suggest  any  speedy  pro- 
cess of  cure.  Few  in  number  at  all  times, 
Mr.  Thorpe's  words  had  now  become  fewer 
than  ever.  His  usual  energy  appeared  to 
begone  altogether.  He  still  w^ent  through 
all  the  daily  business  of  the  various  socie- 
ties to  which  he  belonged  :  but  it  was  me- 
chanically, and  without  any  apparent  inter- 
est in  the  persons  or  events  with  which  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  He  had  only  men- 
tioned his  son  once  in  the  last  two  days ; 
and  then  it  was  not  to  talk  of  reclaiming 
him,  not  to  ask  where  he  had  gone,  but  only 
to  desire  briefly  and  despairingly  that  his 
name  might  not  be  mentioned  again. 

The  doctor,  in  endeavoring  to  account  for 
this  sudden  and  serious  moral  alteration  in 
Mr.  Thorpe,  could  only  say  that  his  whole 
nervous  system  had  been  in  a  state  of  sad 
prostration  and  weakness  for  years  and  years 
past,  and  that  even  a  slighter  shock  than 
the  shock  which  it  had  so  lately  received, 
would  have  been  powerful  enough  to  have 
broken  it  down  altogether,  as  it  was  but  too 
surely  broken  down  now.  The  only  possi- 
ble remedies  to  recover  him  from  the  con- 
dition to  which  he  was  reduced,  were, 
change  of  air  and  scene,  entire  tranquillity, 
and  absolute  cessation  from  all  employment 
of  the  brain — even  to  such  slight  occupation 
for  it  as  the  writing  of  an  ordinary  letter. 
When  this  advice  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Thorpe,  he  positively  refused  to  follow  it. 
He  declined  giving  up — only  for  the  pres- 
ent, only  for  two  or  three  months — any  one 
of  the  honorary  situations  that  he  held,  to 
any  of  the  numerous  friends  who  were  wil- 
ling to  relieve  him  of  his  duties.  He  said, 
in  the  desponding  tone  which  now  never 
varied,  that  the  performance  of  those  duties 
was  the  last  and  best  interest  which  he  had 
left  in  life  ;  and  that  he  would  hold  to  his 
various  occupations,  therefore,  so  long  as  he 
held  to  existence  at  all.  It  was  useless  to 
think  of  arguing  him  out  of  this  resolution  : 
every  one  who  attempted  it,  from  his  wife 
downward,  attempted  it  in  vain. 

So  far  as  Zack's  interests  or  apprehen- 
sions were  now  concerned,  there  was,  for 
the  present  at  least,  no  fear  of  any  new  col- 
lision occurring  between  his  father  and  him- 
self When  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  told  her  hus- 
band (after  receiving  Valentine's  answer  to 
her  letter)  that  their  runaway  son  was  "  in 
safe  hands,"  Mr.  Thorpe  never  asked,  as 
she  had  feared  he  would,  "What  hands?" 
And,  again,  when  she  hinted  that  it  might 


be  perhaps  advisable  to  assist  the  ad  to 
some  small  extent,  as  long  as  he  kept  in  the 
right  way,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided 
by  the  "safe  hands"  already  mentioned, 
still  Mr.  Thorpe  made  no  objections  and  no 
inquiries,  but  bowed  his  head,  and  told  her 
to  do  as  she  pleased:  at  the  same  time  whis- 
pering a  few  words  to  himself,  which  were 
not  uttered  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear. 
She  could  only,  therefore,  repeat  the  sad 
truth  that,  since  his  energies  had  given  way, 
all  his  former  plans  and  all  his  customaiy 
opinions,  in  reference  to  his  son,  seemed  to 
have  undergone  some  disastrous  and  sudden 
alteration.  It  was  only  in  consequence  of 
this  alteration,  which  appeared  to  render 
him  as  unfit  to  direct  her  how  to  act  as  to 
act  himself,  that  she  had  ventured  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  arranging  the  pres- 
ent interview  with  Zack,  and  of  bringing 
him  the  small  pecuniary  assistance  which 
Mr.  Blyth  had  considered  to  be  necessary 
in  the  present  melancholy  emergency. 

The  enumeration  of  all  these  particulars 
— interrupted,  as  it  constantly  was.  by  un- 
availing lamentations  on  one  side  and  by 
useless  self-reproaches  on  the  other — occu- 
pied much  more  time  than  either  mother 
or  son  had  imagined,  it  was  not  till  the 
clock  in  Mr.  Blyth's  hall  struck,  that  Mrs. 
Thorpe  discovered  how  much  longer  her 
absence  from  home  had  lasted  than  she  had 
intended  it  should  on  leaving  Baregrove 
square.  She  rose  directly,  in  great  trepida- 
tion— took  a  hurried  leave  of  Valentine,  who 
was  loitering  about  his  front  garden — sent 
the  kindest  messages  she  could  think  of  to 
the  ladies  above-stairs  —  and  departed  at 
once  for  home.  Zack  escorted  her  to  the 
entrance  of  the  square  ;  and,  on  taking  leave, 
showed  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition  in  a 
very  unexpected  and  desperate  manner,  by 
actually  oifering  to  return  home  then  anil 
there  with  his  mother,  if  she  wished  it! 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  heart  yearned  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  but  she  remembered  the  doctor's 
orders  and  the  critical  condition  ol  her  hus- 
band's health,  and  furced  herself  to  confess 
to  Zack  that  the  favorable  time  for  his  re- 
turn had  not  yet  arrived.  After  this,  with 
mutual  promises  to  communicate  again  soon 
through  Valentine,  they  parted  very  sadly, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  Baregrove  square — • 
Mrs.  Thorpe  hurrying  nervously  to  her  own 
door,  Zack  returning  gloomily  to  Mr.  Blyth's 
house. 

MeanAvhile,  how  had  Mr.  Marksman  heen 
occupying  himself,  !>ince  he  had  left  his 
young  friend  alone  in  the  lodging  in  Kirk 
street  ? 

He  had  really  gone  out,  as  Zack  had  sup- 
posed, for  oHe  of  those  long  night-walks  of 
his,  which  usually  took  him  well  into  the 
country  before  the  first  gray  of  dayiight  had 
spread  far  over  the  sky.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions, he  only  indulged  in  these  oddly-tinaod 
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nedealrian  excursions  because  tl>e  restless 
oaMis  enuendcTed  by  his  vajrabond  iile  tiiadi- 
him  incapable  of  coii/'oriniiig  to  civilized 
hours,  by  sj)eiidiii<j  ibe  earliest  part  of  the 
nioriiins:,  like  oilier  people,  inactively  in  bed. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  however,  he  liad 
gone  out  wiib  soiiieibiii<f  like  a  special  pur- 
pose; fur  lie  bad  left  Kirk  sireei,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  taking  a  walk,  as  for 
the  sake  of  ibinkinE^  clearly  and  at  bis  ease. 
Mat's  brain  was  never  so  feriile  in  expedi- 
ents as  when  be  was  moving  his  limbs 
freely  in  the  open  air. 

Hardly  a  chance  woid  had  dropped  from 
Zack  that  ni^lit  which  had  not  either  con- 
lirnied  him  in  his  resolution  to  pos?ess  him- 
self of  Valentine's  hair  bracelet,  or  beljied 
to  su<;<rest  to  him  ihe  manner  in  wbicli  bis 
ileterminaiion  to  obtain  it  might  be  carried 
out.  The  hrst  great  necessity  imposed  on 
him  by  bis  present  design  was,  to  devise 
the  means  of  secretly  opening  the  painter's 
tiiireau  ;  the  second  was  to  hit  on  some  safe 
method — sbould  no  cliance  opporiuiiiiy  oc- 
cur— of  approacbina:  it  unobserved.  iNlat 
liad  remarked  that  Mr.  BIyth  wore  the  key 
of  the  bureau  attached  to  his  watch-chain  ; 
and  j\Iat  had  just  beard  from  young  Thorpe 
that  Mr.  Biylli  was  about  to  pay  them  a 
Tisit  in  Kirk  street.  On  the  evening  of  that 
visit,  therefore,  the  first  of  the  two  objects 
—  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  secretly  open- 
ing the  bureau— must,  in  some  way,  be  at- 
luined.     flow  ? 

This  was  the  problem  which  Mr.  Marks- 
man set  otf  to  solve,  to  his  own  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  a 
long  nigbi's  walk. 

In  wbat  precise  number  of  preliminary 
mental  enianglemeni.>  he  involved  himself, 
before  arriving  at  the  desired  soluioo,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  say.  As  usual, 
his  thoughts  wandered,  every  now  and  then, 
from  his  subject  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner ;  actually  straying  awav,  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  hir  as  ibe  JSew  World  itself,  and 
unintelligibly  occupying  themselves  with 
Ktories  he  had  heard,  and  conversations  he 
had  held,  ill  vari->us  por, ions  of  thai  widely- 
extended  >p'.iere,  wall  vagabond,  chance- 
comrades  from  all  parts  of  civilized  Europe. 
How  Ins  mind  ever  goi  back  from  these 
past  limes  and  foreign  places,  to  present  dil- 
ticuhies  and  future  cuiisideraiions  oonnecied 
with  the  guest  whj  was  expected  in  Kirk 
street,  Mat  himself  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  tell.  But  it  did  eventually  get  back, 
neveriheless ;  and,  what  was  siill  more  to 
the  purpose,  it  deliniiely  and  ihoroughiy 
worked  out  the  intricaie  problem  that  had 
been  set  it  to  solve. 

iN'ot  a  whispered  word  of  the  plan  be  had 
hit  on  dropped  from  Mr.  Marksman's  lips, 
as,  turning  it  this  way  and  that  in  his 
thoughts,  he  walked  bri>kly  back  to  town 
m  the  first  fresh  irauquillily  of  the  winter 


morning.  I  iscreet  as  le  was,  howev« 
eiilier  some  slight  practical  bints  of  lii» 
present  project  musi  have  oozed  oui  ibroiigh 
iiis  actions  when  he  got  back  to  London, 
or  bis  notion  of  the  sort  of  hospitable  |)repa- 
raiion  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  re- 
ception ol'  Mr.  Blyih  was  more  barbarously 
and  exiravagaiuly  eccentric  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  notions  put  together. 

Instead  of  goin<j  home  at  once,  when  be 
arrived  at  Kirk  street,  be  stojiped  ut  certain 
shops  in  the  neighborhood  to  make  some 
purchases  which  evidently  had  reference  to 
the  guest  of  the  evening  ;  for  the  first  things 
he  buugbt  were  two  or  three  lemons  and  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar.  So  far  bis  proceedings 
were  no  doubt  intelligible  enough  ;  but  they 
gradually  became  more  and  more  incompre- 
hensible when  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
two  or  three  streets — looking  about  him 
aitentively,  slopping  at  every  locksmith's 
and  ironmonger's  shop  that  he  passed,  wait- 
ing to  observe  all  the  peo[)le  who  mighi 
happen  to  be  inside  them,  and  then  deliber 
ately  walking  on  again.  In  this  way  be 
approached,  in  course  of  time,  a  very  filthy 
little  row  of  bouses,  with  some  very  ill- 
looking  male  and  female  inhabitants  visible 
in  detached  positions,  staring  out  of  win- 
dows or  lingering  about  public-house  doors. 
Occupying  the  lower  story  of  one  of  the  e 
bouses  was  a  small,  grimy  shop,  which, 
judging  by  the  visible  stock-in-tr.ide,  dealt 
on  a  mucli  larger  .scale  in  iron  and  s.eel 
ware  that  was  old  aiiii  rusty  than  in  iron 
and  steel  ware  that  was  neW  and  bright. 
Before  the  counter  no  customers  appeared  ; 
behind  it  there  stood  alone  a  squalid,  busliv- 
browed,  hump-backed  man,  as  diriy  as  the 
dirtiest  bit  of  iron  about  him,  sorting  old 
nails.  Mat,  who  bad  unintelligibly  passed 
the  doors  of  respectable  ironmongers,  now 
as  unintelligibly  entered  this  doubtful  and 
dirty  shop,  and  addressed  himself  to  ihe  un- 
attractive stranger  behind  the  counter.  The 
conference  in  which  the  two  immediately 
engaged  was  conducted  in  low  tones,  anil 
evidently  ended  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  ; 
for  the  s(|ualid  shopman  began  to  whistle  a 
tune  as  he  resumed  his  sorting  of  llie  nails, 
and  Mr.  Marksman  muttered  to  himself. 
"That's  all  right,"  as  he  came  out  on  the 
pavement  again. 

His  next  |)roceedin<j — always  supposing 
thai  it  had  reference  to  the  reception  of  i\ir. 
Blyth  —  was  still  more  mysterious.  He 
went  into  one  of  those  grocer's  shops  which 
are  dignihed  by  the  title  of  "  Italian  ware- 
houkes,"  and  bought  a  small  lump  of  the 
very  best  refined  wax  !  After  making  this 
extraordinary  purchase,  which  be  put  into 
the  pocket  of  bis  trousers,  he  next  entered 
the  i)ublic-bouse  opposite  his  lodgings,  and, 
in  dehance  oi  what  Zack  had  told  him  about 
Valentine's  temperate  habits,  bought  and 
brought  away   with  him,  not  ouly  a  fresh 
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Dottle  of  brandy,  hut  a  buttle  uf  old  Jamaica 
rum  hesidL's. 

Young  Thorije  IiaU  not  returned  from  Mr. 
Blyth's,  wl)eii  Mat  entered  llie  lodginofs 
witli  tJiese  purcliases.  He  put  tlie  bottles, 
the  sugar,  and  ilie  lemons,  in  the  cupboard, 
cast  a  satisfied  look  at  the  three  clean  tum- 
blers and  spoons  already  standing  on  the 
shelf — relaxed  so  far  from  liis  usual  con)- 
posure  of  aspect  as  to  smile — lit  the  fire, 
and  heaped  plenty  of  coal  on,  to  keep  it 
alight — then  sat  down  on  his  bearskins — 
wriggled  hiujself  comfortably  into  the 
corner,  and  threw  his  handkerchief  over 
his  fiace  ;  chuckling  gruffly  for  the  first  time 
since  the  past  night,  as  he  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockeis,  and  so  accidentally  touched  the 
lump  of  wax  that  lav  in  one  of  them. 

"Now  I'm  all  ready  for  Zack's  friend," 
growled  Mr.  Marksman  behind  the  handker- 
chief, as  he  quietly  settled  himself  to  go  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    squaw's    mixture. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  those  persons 
who  are  favored  by  nature  with,  what  is' 
commonly  termed,  "a  high  flow  of  animal 
spirits,"  Zack  was  liable,  at  certain  rare 
times  and  seasons,  to  I'ail  from  the  utmost 
heights  of  exhilaration  to  the  profouudest 
depths  of  despair,  without  sioppinof  for  a 
moment,  by  the  way,  at  any  intermediate 
stages  of  moderate  cheerfulness,  pensive 
depression,  or  tearful  gloom.  After  he  had 
parted  from  his  mother,  he  presented  him- 
self, again  at  Mr.  BIyih's  house,  in  such  a 
lamentably  despairing  condition  of  mind, 
and  talked  of  his  delinquencies  and  their 
efi'ects  on  his  father's  spirits,  with  such 
vehement  bitterness  of  self-reproach,  as 
quite  amazed  Valentine,  and  even  alarmed 
him  a  little  on  the  lad's  account.  The  good- 
natured  painter  was  no  friend  to  contrite 
desperation  of  any  kind,  and  no  believer  in 
repentance,  which  could  not  look  hopefully 
forward  to  the  future,  as  well  as  sorrow- 
fully back  at  the  past.  So  he  laid  down  his 
brush,  just  as  lie  was  about  to  begin  varnish- 
mg  the  "  Golden  Age  ;"  and  set  himself  to 
console  Zack,  by  reminding  him  of  all  the 
credit  and  honor  he  might  yet  win,  if  he 
was  regular  in  attending  to  his  new  studies 
— if  he  never  flinched  from  work  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  private  drawing 
school  to  which  he  was  immediately  to  be 
introduced — and  if  he  ended  as  he  well 
might  end,  in  excusing  to  his  father  his 
determination  to  be  an  artist,  by  showing 
Mr.  Thorpe  a  prize-medal,  honorably  won 
oy  the  industry  of  his  son's  hand  in  the 
schools  of  the  royal  v  'ad  3my. 


A  necessary  characteristic  of  people  whose 
spirits  are  always  running  into  ex;remes,  is 
that  they  are  generally  able  to  pass  from 
one  change  of  njood  to  ancjiher  with  unusua. 
facility.  By  the  time  Zack  had  exhausted 
Mr.  Blyth's  copious  stores  of  cons(,lation 
had  iiartaken  of  an  excellent  and  plentiful 
hot  lunch,  and  had  i)assed  an  hour  up-stairs 
with  the  ladies,  he  had  recovered  his  ac- 
customed gayety  in  the  most  complete  and 
magical  manner.  He  predicted  his  own 
reformation  now,  just  as  confidently  as  he 
had  predicted  his  own  ruin  about  two  hours 
before;  and  went  away  to  Kirk  street,  to 
see  that  his  friend  Mat  was  at  home  to  re- 
ceive Valentine  that  evening.  stei)ping  along 
as  ninjhly  and  swinging  his  stick  as  cheer- 
fully, as  if  he  had  already  vir^dicated  lum- 
self  to  his  father  by  winning  every  prize 
medal  that  the  royal  academy  could  bestow 
on  him. 

Seven  o'clock  had  been  fixed  as  the  hour 
at  which  Mr.  Blyth  was  tu  present  himself 
at  the  hospitable  back  and  front  drawing- 
room  apartments  of  Messrs.  M.  Marksinaii 
and  Z.  Thorpe,  junior.  He  arrived  punctual 
to  the  appointed  time,  dressed  jauniily  for 
the  occasion  in  a  short  blue  frock-coat, 
famous  among  all  his  acquaintances  for  its 
smartness  of  cut  and  its  fabulous  old  age. 
From  what  Zack  had  told  him  of  Mat'.? 
lighter  peculiarities  of  character,  he  antici- 
pated rather  a  quaint  and  divertingly  un- 
civilized reception  from  the  elder  of  his  two 
hosts:  and  when  he  got  to  Kirk  street,  he 
certainly  fuund  that  his  expectations  were, 
upon  the  whole,  handsomely  realized. 

On  mounting  the  dark  and  narrow  wooden 
staircase  of  the  tobacconist's  shop,  his  nose 
was  greeted   by  a  composite  smell  of  fried 
liver   and    bacon,    brandy   and   water,    and 
cigar  smoke,   pouring   hospitably  down   to 
nieet  hirn  through  every  practicable  crevice 
of  the  drawing-room  door.     When  he  got 
into  the  room,  the  first  object   that  stnWk 
his  eyes  at  one   end  of  it,  was  Zack,  with 
his  hat  on,  vigorously  engaged  in  freshening 
up  the  dusty  carpet  with  a  damp  mop  ;  and 
Mr.  Marksman,  at  the  other,  presiding  over 
the  frying-pan,  with  his  coat  off,  his  shirt- 
sleeves  rolled   up  to  his   shoulders,  a  gla.s.s 
of  steaming  hot  grog  on  the  chimney-piece 
above  him,  and  a  long  pewter  toasting-fork 
in    his    hand.       "Hallo,    Mat!    here's    the 
honored  guest  of  the  evening  arrived  before 
I've  swabbed  down  the  decks,'' cried  Zack. 
jogging  his  friend  in  the  ribs  with  the  long 
handle   of  the   mop.     "How  are   you,   to- 
night?" said  Mr.  Marksman,  with 'familiar 
ease,  not  moving  from   the  fryincf-pan,  but 
getting  his  right  hand  free  to  ofTer  to  Mr. 
Blyth   by  taking   the  pewter   toasting-fork 
between   his  teeth.     "  Sit  down  any  where 
you  like:  and  just  holler  through  the  crack 
in   the   floor,  under  the  bearskins  there,  it 
you  want  anything  out  of  the  bocker-shop 
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below" — ("He  means  tobacco  when  he 
say*  hucktT,"  ^nterpo^^ed  Zack,  pareiithei- 
icjilly.) 

"(•an  you  grub  a  baked  later  or  two  ?" 
^jntinjed  Mat,  tapping  a  small  dutcli-oven 
before  the  fire  with  his  toasiing-l'urk. 
"We'Vv  got  you  a  lot  ol'fizzin'  lioi  liver  and 
bacon  Ij  ease  down  the  taiers  witli  what 
you  call  a  relish.  Nice  and  streaky,  ain't 
u  ?"  ller<;  Mr.  Mark>n)an  stuck  his  fork 
into  a  slice  of  ijacon,  and  politely  passed  it 
over  his  shoulder  for  ]\Ir.  J^lyth  to  inspect, 
as  lie  stood  bewildered  in  the  middle  ol' the 
room. 

"Uh,  deli/i)us,  delicious!"  cried  Valen- 
ime,  smelling  daintily  at  the  outstretched 
bacon  as  if  it  had  been  a  nosegay.  "Eeally, 
my  dear  sir — "  He  said  no  more  ;  f.>r  at 
initt  moment  he  tripped  himself  U[)  upon 
one  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  botlle-corks 
which  lay  about  on  the  carpet  where  he 
was  standing.  Tliere  is  very  little  duubt, 
if  Zack  had  not  been  by  to  catch  him,  tliat 
Mr.  Elylh  would  just  then  have  concluded 
his  polite  answer  to  Mr.  Marksman  by 
suddenly  measuring  his  lull  length  on  the 
lioor. 

••  Why  don't  you  put  him  into  a  chair  ?" 
growled  Mat,  looking  round  reproachfully 
Irom  the  frying-pan,  as  Valeniine  recovered 
liis  erect  position  again  with  young  Thorpe's 
assistance. 

"I  was  just  going  to  swdb  up  that  part 
of  the  carpet  when  you  came  in,"  said 
Zack,  apologetically,  as  he  led  Mr.  Blyth 
to  a  chair. 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  answered  Valen- 
tine, laughing.  "It  was  all  my  awkward- 
ness, my — "  He  stopped  abruptly  again. 
Zack  had  placed  him  with  his  back  to  the 
lire,  against  a  table  covered  with  a  large 
and  dirty  cloth  which  flowed  to  the  floor, 
and  under  which,  while  he  was  speaking, 
he  had  been  gently  endeavoring  to  insinuate 
his  legs,  Amazen)ent  bereft  him  of  the 
power  of  speech  when,  on  succeeding  in 
this  effort,  he  found  that  his  feet  came  in 
contact  with  a  perRct  hillnck  of  empty 
bottles,  oyster-shells,  and  broken  crockery, 
heaped  under  the  table.  "  Good  gracious 
me  I  I  hope  I'm  doing  no  mischiefl"  ex- 
claimed Valentine,  as  a  miniature  avalanche 
of  oysier-shells  clattered  down  on  his  in- 
truding foot,  and  a  plump  bottle  with  a 
broken  neck  rolled  lazily  out  from  under 
the  tablecloth,  and  courted  observation  on 
the  open  floor. 

"Kick  about,  old  chap,  kick  about  as 
much  as  you  please,"  cried  Zack,  sealing 
iiimsolf  opposite  Mr.  Blyth,  and  bringing 
down  a  second  avalanche  of  oyster-shells 
lo  encourage  him.  "  The  fact  is,  we  are 
rather  put  to  it  for  space  here,  so  we  keep 
the  cloth  always  laid  for  dinner,  and  make 
a  temporary  lumber-room  of  ihe  place  under 
the  table.     Eaiher  a  new  idea  that,  1  think 


— not  tidy,  f  er.iaps,  but  new  and  ingenious 
which  is  much  better." 

"Oh,  wonderfully  ingenious!"  said  Val- 
entine, who  was  now  beginning  to  be 
amused  as  well  as  amazed  by  his  reception 
in  Kirk  street.  "  Rather  untidy,  perhaps,  as 
you  say,  Zack  ;  but  new  and  not  disagree- 
able I  suppose  when  you're  used  to  it. 
What  I  like  about  all  ibis,"  coniintied  Mr. 
Hlyih,  rubbing  his  hands  cheerfully,  and 
kicking  into  view  another  empty  bottle,  as 
he  settled  himself  in  his  chair — "what  I 
like  about  this  is,  that  it's  so  thoroughly 
free  and  easy.  Do  you  know  that  I  really 
feel  at  home  already,  ih(/Ugh  1  never  was 
here  before  in  my  life? — Curious,  Zack, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Taters !"  roared  Mr.  Marksman  sud- 
denly from  the  fireplace.  Valeniine  started, 
first  at  the  unexpecied  shout  just  behind 
him,  next  at  the  sight  of  a  big  truculently- 
knobbed  potato  which  came  flying  over  his 
head,  and  was  dexierously  cauiriit,  and  in- 
siantly  deposited  on  the  dirty  tablecloth  by 
Zack.  "Two,  three,  four,  five,  six,"  con- 
tinued Mat,  keeping  the  frying-pan  going 
with  one  hand,  and  tossing  the  baked  pota- 
toes with  the  other  over  Mr.  BIyth's  head, 
in  quick  succession  for  young  Thor[)e  to 
catch.  "  What  do  you  think  of  our  wav  of 
dishing  up  potatoes  in  Kirk  s'reet  ?"  asked 
Zack  in  great  triumph.  "  Oh,  capital,'' 
stammered  Valentine,  ducking  his  head  as 
each  edible  missile  Hew  over  it.  "  Capital ! 
So  free  and  easy — so  delighifully  free  and 
easy."  "Ready  there  with  your  plates. 
The  liver's  a-coming,"  cried  Mat  in  a  voice 
of  martial  coininand,  suddenly  showing  his 
great  red-hot  pers|)iring  face  at  the  table,  as 
he  wheeled  round  from  the  fire,  with  the 
hissing  l>ying-pan  in  one  hand,  and  the  long 
toasli-ig-fork  in  the  other.  "My  dear  sir, 
I'm  shocked  to  see  you  taking  all  this 
trouble,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Blyth.     "Do  pray 

let  me  help  you!"     "  No,  I'm  d d  if  I 

do,"  returned  Mr.  Marksman  with  the  most 
polite  suavity  and  the  most  perfect  good 
iiumtjr.  "  Let  him  have  all  the  trouble, 
Blyth,"  said  Zack  :  "  let  him  help  you,  and 
don't  piiy  him.  He'll  make  up  for  all  his 
hard  work,  I  can  tell  you,  when  he  sets  in 
seriously  to  his  liver  and  bac(jn.  Just  you 
watch  him  when  he  begins — he  bolts  his 
dinner  like  the  lion  in  the  Zoological 
gardens." 

i\Ir.  IMarksman  appeared  to  receive  this 
speech  of  Zack's  as  a  very  welcome  and 
well-merited  compliment,  for  he  chuckled 
at  young  'J'horpe  and  winked  grimly  at 
Valentine,  as  be  sat  down  bare-armed  to 
his  own  mess  of  liver  and  bacon.  It  was 
certainly  a  rare  and  even  siariling  sight  to 
see  Mat  eat.  Lump  by  lump,  without  on». 
iniervening  morsel  of  bread,  he  tossed  the 
meat  into  his  moulh  rather  than  put  it 
there — turned  it  apparently  once  round  be 
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Iweon  his  tcelh-  and  then  voraciously  and 
instantly  swallowed  it  wliole.  By  the  time 
a  quarter  of  Mr.  Elyth's  plateful  of  liver 
and  bacon,  and  half  of  Zack's,  had  dis- 
appeared, Mr.  Marksman  had  finished  his 
frugal  meal ;  had  wiped  his  mouth  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  the  back  of  his  hand 
on  the  leg  of  his  trousers  ;  had  mixed  two 
glasses  of  strong  hot  rum-and-water  ibr 
himself  and  Zack  ;  and  had  set  to  work  on 
the  composition  of  a  third  tumbler,  into 
which  sugar,  brandy,  lemon-juice,  rum,  and 
hot  waier  all  seemed  to  drop  together  in 
sucn  incessant  and  confusing  little  driblets, 
thai  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  which 
ingredient  was  uppermost  in  the  whole 
mixture.  When  the  tumbler  was  full,  he 
?el  it  down  on  the  table,  with  an  indicative 
bang,  close  to  Valentine's  plate. 

'•Just  trv  a  toothful  ol'  that,  to  begin 
with,"  said  Mat.  "  II'  you  like  it,  say  Yes  ; 
if  you  d(.n't,  say  No  ;  and  I'll  make  it  better 
next  time." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  very  kind  indeed," 
answered  Mr.  Blyth,  eying  the  tumbler  by 
his  side  with  some  little  confusion  and 
hesitation;  "but  really,  though  I  should 
be  shocked  to  appear  ungrateful,  I'm  afraid 
I  must  own — Zack,  you  oug  It  to  have  told 
your  friend — " 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Zack,  sipping  his  rum- 
and-water  with  infinite  relish. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,"  continued 
Valentine,  "  I  have  the  most  wretched 
head  in  the  world  for  strong  liquor  of  any 
kind—" 

"  This  ain't  strong  liquor,"  interposed 
Mr.  Marksman,  emphatically  tapping  the 
rim  of  his  guest's  tumbler  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

"Perhaps,"  pursued  Mr.  Blytn,  with  a 
polite  smile,  "I  ought  to  have  said  grog." 

"This  ain't  grog,"  retorted  Mat,  with 
two  disputatious  taps  on  the  rim  of  the  glass. 

"  Dear  me  !"  asked  Valentine,  amazedly, 
"  what  is  it  then?" 

"Squaw's  mixture,"  replied  Mr.  Marks- 
man, with  three  distinct  taps  t.f  assevera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blyih  and  Zack  laughed,  under  the 
impres.sion  thai  their  queer  companion  Avas 
joking  with  them.  Mat  looked  steadily 
and  sternly  from  one  to  the  other ;  then  re- 
peated with  the  roughest  gravity — "squaw's 
mixture." 

"  WJiat  a  very  curious  name  !  How  is  it 
made  ?"  asked  V^alentine. 

"  Enough  brandy  to  spile  the  water. 
Enough  rum  to  spile  the  brandy-and-water. 
Enough  lemon  to  spile  the  rum  and  brandy 
and  water.  Enough  sugar  to  spile  every- 
thing. ITiat's  '  squaw's  mixture,' "  respond- 
ed Mr.  Marksman  with  perfect  calmness 
and  deliberation. 

Zack  began  to  laugh  uproariously.  Mat 
became   more  inflexibly  grave   than  ever. 


Mr.  Blyth  felt  thai  he  was  glowing  in- 
terested on  the  subject  of  the  "  squaw's 
mixture."  He  stirred  it  diflidently  with 
his  spoon,  and  asked  with  great  curiosity 
how  Mr.  Marksman  first. learnt  to  make  it. 

"When  I  was  out,  over  there,  in  the 
Nor'-West,"  began  Mat,  nodding  toward 
the  particular  point  of  the  compares  that  he 
mentioned. 

"When  he  says  Nor'-West,  and  wags 
his  addled  old  head  like  that  at  llie  chim- 
ney-pots over  the  way,  he  means  North 
America,"  Zack  explained. 

"  When  I  was  out  Nor'-West,"  repeated 
Mat,  heedless  of  the  interruption,  "  working 
along  with  the  exploring  gang,  our  stock 
of  liquor  fell  short,  and  we  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it  in  the  cold  with  a  spirt  of  spirits 
and  a  pinch  of  sugar,  drownded  in  more  hot 
water  than  had  ever  got  down  the  throat 
of  e'er  a  man  of  the  lot  of  us  before.  We 
christened  the  brew  'squaw's  mixture,'  be- 
cause it  was  such  weak  stuff  that  even  a 
w^oman  couldn't  have  got  drunk  on  it  if  she 
tried.  Squaw  means  woman  in  those  parts, 
you  knoAv  ;  and  mixture  means  —  what 
you've  got  afore  you  now.  I  knowed  you 
couldn't  stand  regular  grog,  and  that's  why 
I  cooked  it  up  for  you.  Don't  keep  on 
st:rringof  it  with  a  spoon  like  that,  or  you'll 
stir  it  away  altogether.     Try  it." 

"  Let  me  try  it — let's  see  How  weak  il 
is,"  cried  Zack,  reaching  over  to  Valentine 

"  Don't  you  go  a-shoving  of  your  oar  into 
another  man's  rollocks,"  said  Mr.  Marks- 
man, dexterously  knocking  Zack's  spoon 
out  of  his  hand  just  as  it  touched  Mr.  BIylh's 
tumbler.  "  You  stick  to  your  grog  ;  I'll 
slick  to  wy grog;  andAe'//  stick  to  'squaw's 
mixture.'  "  With  these  words.  Mat  leant 
his  bare  elbows  on  the  table,  and  watched 
Valentine's  first  experimental  sip  with  great 
curiosity. 

The  result  was  not  successful.  When 
Mr.  Blyth  put  down  the  tumbler,  all  the 
watery  part  of  the  "squaw's  mixture" 
seemed  to  have  got  up  into  his  eyes,  and 
all  the  spirituous  part  to  have  stopped  short 
at  his  lungs.  He  shook  his  head,  coughed, 
and  fainily  exclaimed — "Too  strong." 

"  Too  hot;  you  mean  ?"  said  Mat. 

"No,  indeed,"  pleaded  poor  Mr.  Blyth, 
"I  really  meant  too  strong." 

"Try  again,"  suggested  Zack,  who  was 
far  advanced  toward  the  bottom  of  his  own 
tumbler  already.  "  Try  again  ;  your  liquor 
all  went  the  wrong  Avay  last  time." 

"More  sugar,"  said  Mr.  Marksman, 
neatly  tossing  two  lumps  into  the  glass 
from  where  he  sat.  "  More  lemon," 
squeezing  one  or  twc  drops  of  juice,  and 
three  or  four  pips,  into  the  mixture. 
"  More  water,"  pouring  in  about  a  tea- 
spoonful,  with  a  clumsy  flourish  of  the 
kettle.     "  Try  again." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  limes. 
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Really,  do  you  know,  it  tastes  much  nicer 
now,"  saiil  Mr.  Blvlh,  begiiiiiiiifT  cauiiously 
with  a  sjxtijiiful  of  the  "squaw's  mixiuru" 
at  a  litiie. 

Mr.  lAIarkf^inan's  spirits  seemed  to  rise 
itnineiisely  at  lliis  aiinuuiicemeiii.  He  lit 
Ills  pijie — ihen  took  up  his  fjhiss  of  gro^ : 
nodded  to  Valeniine  and  young  Thorpe,  just 
as  he  iiad  lu  dded  to  the  northwest  point 
of  the  cumnass  a  minute  or  two  before  : 
muttered  solemnly,  "  Here's  all  our  good 
healths;"  and  Knished  half  his  liquor  at  a 
draught. 

"All  our  good  healths,"  repeated  Mr. 
BIyth,  galhuitly  attackiiiij  the  "squaw's 
mixture"  tliis  tin)e,  witiioui  any  inter- 
mediate assistance  from  tiie  spoon. 

"All  our  good  heahhs,"  chimed  in  Zack, 
draining  his  glass  to  the  bottom.  "  Really, 
Mat,  it's  quite  delightful  to  see  how  your 
dormant  social  qualities  are  waking  up  and 
asserting  themselves  now  you're  fiiirly 
plunged  into  the  vorlex  of  society.  What 
do  you  say  to  giving  a  ball  here  next? 
You're  just  the  man  to  get  on  with  the 
ladies,  if  you  could  only  be  prevailed  on  to 
wear  your  coal,  and  give  u|)  airing  your 
lawny  old  arms  in  public," 

"  Don't,  my  dear  sir !  I  particularly  beg 
you  won't,"  cried  Valentine,  as  Mr.  Marks- 
man, apparently  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
poliie  propriety  by  Zack's  last  hir«l,  began 
to  unroll  one  of  his  lighily  tucked-up  shirt- 
sleeves. "  Pray,  consult  your  own  comfort, 
and  keep  your  sleeves  as  they  were — pray, 
do!  As  an  artist,  I  have  been  admiring 
your  arms  from  the  professional  point  of 
view,  ever  since  we  first  sat  down  to  table. 
I  never  remember — never,  I  assure  you,  in 
all  my  long  exjierience  oi'  the  living  model 
— having  met  with  such  a  s|)lendid  muscular 
develo|)ment  as  yours."  With  these  words, 
Mr.  BIyth  waved  his  hand  several  times 
before  Mat's  arms;  regarding  them  with 
his  eyes  partially  closed  and  his  head  very 
much  on  one  side,  just  as  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  look  at  his  jiictures.  Mr.  Marksman 
stared,  smoked  vehemenily.  folded  the  ob- 
jects of  Valentine's  admiration  over  his 
breast,  and.  modestly  scratching  his  elbows, 
looked  at  young  Thor|)e  with  an  expression 
of  ultJ-r  bewilderment.  "  Ves  :  decidedly 
tne  mcst  magnilicent  muscular  develo|imeiit 
I  ever  remember  siudying,"  reiterated  Mr. 
BIyth,  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
table,  and  concentrating  the  wh(»le  of  his 
critical  acumen  in  one  eye,  by  totally  closing 
the  oilier. 

"  Hang  it,  BIyth,"  remonstrated  Zack, 
•'  dui't  keep  on  looking  at  ihe  old  boy's 
arms  like  that,  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of 
bits  of  i)rize  beef  I  ^'ou  may  talk  about  his 
muscular  development  as  much  as  yoi 
pi  *se,  but  you  can't  have  the  smallest 
notion  of  what  it's  really  eijuiil  to,  till  you 
iry  it.     1  say,  Mai  I  jump  up,  and  show 


him  bow  strong  you  are.  Just  lift  him  on 
your  toe,  like  you  did  me."  (Here  Zack 
pulh'd  Mr.  ]\Iarksman  unceremoniously  ou^ 
of  his  chair.)  "  Come  alone,  BIyth  !  Gel 
opposite  to  him — give  him  hold  of  your 
hand — stand  on  ihe  toe  part  of  his  right 
fool — don't  wriggle  about — stifTeii  your  hand 
and  arm — and — there  !  what  do  y(ju  say  lo 
his  muscular  development  now?"  colicluded 
Zack,  with  an  air  of  supreme  triumph,  as 
Mat  slowly  lified  from  the  ground  the  foot 
on  which  Mr.  BIyth  was  standing,  and, 
sieadving  himself  on  his  left  leij.  raised  the 
astonished  painter  with  his  right,  nearly  two 
feet  high  in  the  air. 

Any  spectator  observing  the  performance 
of  this  feat  of  strength,  and  looking  only  at 
Mr.  Marksman,  miahl  well  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  any  human  being  could 
present  a  more  comical  aspect  than  he  now 
exhibited,  with  his  black  skull-cap  pushed 
a  little  on  ontf  side,  and  showing  an  inch  or 
St)  of  his  bald  head,  with  his  ifriiiily  grin- 
ning face  empur|)led  by  the  violcni  physical 
exertion  of  the  moment,  and  with  his  thick, 
heavy  figure  ridiculously  perched  on  one 
leg.  Mr.  BIyih,  however,  was  beyond  all 
comparison  the  more  laughable  object  of 
the  two,  as  he  soared  nervously  into  the  air 
on  Mat's  foot,  tottering  infirmly  in  the 
strong  grasp  that  supported  him,  till  he 
seemed  to  be  trembling  all  over  from  the  tips 
of  his  crisp  black  hair  to  the  flying  tails  of  his 
Irock-coat.  Asfor  the  expression  of  his  round 
rosy  face,  with  the  bright  eyes  fixed  in  a 
startled  stare,  and  the  plump  cheeks  crum- 
pled up  by  an  uneasy  smile,  it  was  so  ex- 
quisitely absurd,  as  young  Thorpe  saw  it 
over  his  fellow-lodger's  black  skull-cap,  that 
he  roared  again  Avitli  laughter.  "  Oh,  Mat, 
Mat  I"  cried  Zack,  falling  back  in  his  chair, 
"look  up  at  him!  Look  at  his  face,  for 
heaven's  sake,  before  you  put  him  down  I" 

But  Mr.  Marksman  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  this  apjK'al.  All  the  attention  his  eyes 
could  spare  during  those  fi^w  moments,  -vas 
devoied,  not  to  Mr.  BIyih's  face,  but  to  Mr. 
BIylh's  watch-chain.  There  hunijihe  bright 
liiile  key  of  the  painter's  bureau,  dangling 
jauntily  to  and  fro  over  his  waistcoat-pock- 
et. As  Mat's  right  foot  hoisted  hini  up 
slowly,  the  key  swung  temj)iinglv  back- 
ward and  forward  between  them.  "  Com? 
take  me  I  come  take  me!"  it  seemed  lo  say 
as  Mr.  Marksman's  eyes  fixed  greedily  on 
it  every  time  it  dangled  toward  him. 

"Wonderful! — wonderful!"  cried  Mr. 
BIyih,  looking  exces>ively  relieved  when 
he  found  himself  safely  set  down  on  the 
floor  again. 

"  That's  nothing  to  some  of  the  things  he 
can  do,"  said  Zack.  "  If  yon  don't  mind  lay- 
ing siomach  downward  on  the  carpet,  and 
you  think  the  waistband  of  your  trousers 
Would  stand  it,  he'll  take  you  up  in  his  leeih." 

"Thank  you,  Zack,  I'm  pcrfcctlj    satis» 
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Bed  wiiliout  carrying  the  thing  any  fur- 
ther," rejoined  Valentine,  reluming  in  a 
great  hurry  to  tlie  table. 

"  The  grog's  getting  cold,"  grumbled  Mat. 
"  Do  you  iind  it  slip  down  easy  now  ?"  he 
continued,  handina:  the  "squaw's  mixture" 
quite  j)olitely  to  Mr.  Blyth. 

"Delicious,"  answered  Valentine,  drink- 
ing lliis  time  almost  with  the  boldness  of 
Zack  himself.  "  Now  it's  cooler,  one  tastes 
the  sugar.  Whenever  I've  tried  to  drink 
regular  grog,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
l)eopl<;  to  give  it  me  sweet  enough.  The 
delicious  pan  of  this  is,  that  there's  plenty 
•jf  sugar  in  it.  And,  besides,  it  has  ti)e 
merit  (which  real  grog  has  not)  of  being 
harmless.  It  tastes  strong  to  me,  to  be 
sure"  (sipping  from  the  glass  as  he  spoke) ; 
"but  then  I'm  not  used  to  spirits.  After 
what  you  say,  however,  of  course  it  must 
be  liarmless — quite  harmless,  I  have  no 
doubt."  Here  he  sipped  again,  pretty  free- 
ly this  time,  by  way  of  convincing  himself 
of  the  periiecl  harmlessness  of  the  "  squaw's 
mixture." 

While  Mr.  Blyth  had  been  speaking,  Mr. 
Marksman's  hands  had  been  gradually  steal- 
ing down  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  trousers,  until  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and  a  certain  plastic  substance  hidden  away 
in  the  lefi-hand  pocket,  came  gently  into 
contact,  just  as  Valentine  left  off  speaking. 
"  Let's  have  another  toast,"  cried  Mat,  quite 
briskly,  the  instant  the  last  word  was  out 
of  his  guest's  mouth.  "  Come  on,  one  of 
you,  and  give  us  another  toast,"  he  reiter- 
ated, with  a  roar  of  barbarous  joviality,  ta- 
king up  his  glass  in  his  right  hand,  and 
keeping  his  left  still  in  his  pocket. 

"Give  you  another  toast,  you  noisy  old 
savage  !"  repealed  Zack,  "  I'll  give  yon  Jive, 
all  at  once !  Mr.  Blyth,  Mrs.  Blylhi  Madon- 
na, 'Columbus,'  and  the  'Golden  Age^ — 
three  excellent  people  and  two  glorious  pic- 
tures: let's  add  them  together,  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  drink  long  life  and  success  to 
them  all  in  a  lump,"  shouted  the  young 
gentleman,  making  perilously  rapid  prog- 
ress through  his  second  giass  of  grog  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  I  must  change 
to  some  other  placo,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion," said  Mr.  Blyth,  after  he  had  duly 
honored  the  composite  toast  just  proposed. 
"  The  fire  here,  behind  me,  is  getting  rather 
loo—" 

"  Change  along  with  me,"  said  Mat.  "  I 
don't  mind  heat,  nor  cold  neither,  for  the 
matter  of  that." 

Valentine  accepted  this  offer  with  great 
gratitude.  "By-the-by,  Zack,"  said  he — 
placing  himself  comfortably  in  Jiis  host's 
chair,  between  the  table  and  the  wall — "  I 
was  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  our  excellent 
friend  here,  when  you  suggested  that  won- 
oerfiil  and  match     s  trial  of  strength  which 


we  have  just  had.  You  have  been  of  such 
inestimiiblu  assisiaiice  to  me  already,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  toward  Mat, 
with  all  his  natural  cordiality  ul'di^posiiic/n 
noAV  fully  <leveloi)ed  under  the  I'osifring  in- 
fluence (f  the  "squaw's  mixture" — "you 
have  laid  me  under  such  an  inexpressible 
obligation  in  saving  my  picture  from  de- 
struction, that  I  i'eel  some  hesiiaiion  at  ask- 
ing you  to  do  me  another  favor  so  scon  ; 
hut  really — " 

"I  wish  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  say  what  you  want  in  j)liiin  words,'  in 
terrupted  Mat.     "I'm  one  of  vour  rough 
handed,   thick-headed  sort,   I  am.     I   ain* 
gentleman   enough   to   undersiaud   palaver 
It  don't  do  me  no  good  :  it  cmly   worrits  me 
into  a  perspiration."     And  Mr.  M:irksman, 
shaking  down  his  shirt-sleeve,  drew  it  sev 
eral   times  across  his  forehead,  as  a  j)roof 
of  the  truth  of  his  last  assertion. 

"Quite  right!  quite  right  I"  cried  Mr. 
Blyth,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  imaginable.  "  In 
plain  words,  then,  when  I  mentioned,  ju.-t 
now,  how  much  I  admired  your  arms  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  1  was  only  paving 
the  way  for  asking  you  to  let  me  make  a 
study  of  them,  in  black  and  white,  for  the 
arms  in  a  large  picture  that  I  mean  to  paint 
later  in  the  year.  My  classical  figure  com- 
position, you  know,  Zack — you  have  seen 
the  sketch — Hercules  .bringing  to  King  Eu- 
rystheus  the  Erymanlhinn  boar— a  glorious 
subject ;  and  our  friend's  arms,  and  indeed 
his  chest,  too,  if  he  would  kindly  consent  to 
sit  for  it,  would  make  the  very  studies  1 
most  want  for  Hercules." 

"What  the  devil  is  he  driving  at  ?'' asked 
Mat,  addressing  himself  to  young  Thorjjc 
afier  staring  at  Valentine  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  a  state  ol'  speechless  amazement. 

"He  wants  tc  draw  your  arms,  of  course 
you  will  be  only  t.)o  happy  to  let  him,  you 
can't  understand  anything  about  it  now,  hut 
you  will  when  you  begin  to  sit,  pass  liie  ci- 
gars, thank  Blyth  for  i^neaning  to  make  a 
Hercules  of  you,  and  tell  him  you'll  come 
to  the  painting-room  w-henever  he  likes," 
answered  Zack,  joining  his  sentences  to 
gether  in  his  most  off-hand  manner,  all  ia 
a  breath. 

"What  painting-room?  where  is  it  ^' 
asked  Mat,  still  in  a  densely-stupefied  con 
dition. 

"My  painting-room,"  replied  Valentine 
— "  where  you  saw  the  pictures,  and  saved 
'Columbus,'  yesterday." 

Mat  considered  for  a  moment — then  sud- 
denly brightened  up,  and  began  to  look  quite 
intelligent  again.  "I'll  come,"  he  said, 
"as  soon  as  you  like — the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter," clapping  his  fist  emphatically  on  the 
table,  and  drinking  to  Valentine  with  his 
heartiest  nod. 

"  That's  a  worthy,  good-natured  fellow '  ' 
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cried  Mr.  Blyth,  drinkinff  to  Mat  in  return, 
with  graii'ful  cntliusiasm.  "The  sooner 
llie  betur,  as  you  say.  Come  to-morrow 
iveniii£f." 

"  All  risflit — to-morrow  eveninsr,"  assent- 
ed Mr.  ]\larksinan.  His  left  hand,  as  he 
spoke,  beiraii  to  work,  siealihilv,  round  and 
round  in  his  pocket,  moulding  into  all  sorts 
of  siranfre  shapes  that  plastic  substance 
which  had  lain  hidden  there  ever  since  his 
tlioppinir-i'xpedition  in  the  niorning. 

"1  should  have  asked  you  to  come  in  the 
daytime,"  continued  Valentine;  "but,  as 
\ou  know,  Zack,  I  have  the  'Golden  Age' 
to  varn''^h,  and  one  or  two  little  thinjjs  to 
alter  in  .he  lower  part  of  '  Columbus' — and, 
then,  by  the  end  of"  the  week,  I  must  leave 
home  to  do  those  portraits  in  the  country 
which  1  told  you  ol,  and  which  are  wanted 
before  1  thought  they  would  be.  I  mi<:lit 
put  otY  nraking  the  study  from  our  friend's 
arms  till  1  get  back,  certainly  :  but  then,  I 
am  not  sure,  to  a  day,  when  that  will  be; 
and  I  always  like  to  catch  a  good  opportu- 
nity the  moment  I  can  get  it,  and — and,  in 
short,  if  it's  convenient,  let  us  begin  by  all 
means  to-morrow  evening.  Yi)u  will  come 
with  our  friend,  of  course,  Zack?  I  dare 
say  I  shall  have  the  order  for  you  to  study 
at  the  British  Museum,  by  to-morrow.  As 
for  the  private  drawing  academv — " 

"  iSo  oHVnce,  but  I  can't  stand  seeing  you 
ftirring  up  them  gr(Cinds  in  the  bottom  of 
your  glass  any  longer,"  IMat  broke  in  here  ; 
taking  away  Mr.  BIyth's  tumbler  as  he 
spoke,  throwing  the  sediment  of  sugar,  the 
lemon-pips,  and  the  little  liquor  left  to  cover 
hem,  into  the  grate  behind  ;  and  then  hos- 
pitably devoting  himself  to  the  concoction 
of  a  second  supply  of  that  palatable  and  in- 
nocuous beverage,  the  "  squaw's  mixture." 

"Hall  a  glass,"  cried  INIr.  Blyth,  "weak 
— remember  my  wretched  head  for  drink- 
ing, and  pray  make  it  weak  !" 

As  he  said  this,  the  clock  of  the  neigh- 
borinir  parish-church  struck. 

"Only  nine,"  exclaimed  Zack,  referring 
ostentatiously  to  the  watch  which  he  had 
taken  (jUt  of  pawn  the  day  before.  "  Pass 
the  rum.  Mat,  as  soon  as  you've  done  with 
it — put  the  kettle  on  to  boil — and  now,  my 
lads,  we'll  begin  spending  the  evening  in 
earnest  !" 

If  any  fourth  gentleman  had  been  present 
to  assi^l  in  "  spending  the  evening,"  as  Zack 
chose  to  phrase  it,  at  the  small  social  soirie 
held  by  Mr.  ^Marksman  and  Mr.  Thorpe  the 
younger,  at  their  anariments  in  Kirk  street 
—and  if  that  gentletnan  had  deserted  the 
festive  board  as  the  zUtck  struck  nine — had 
walked  about  the  streets  to  enjoy  himself  in 
the  fresh  air — and  had  then,  as  the  clock 
struck  ten,  returned  to  the  society  of  his 
convivial  companions,  he  would  most  assu- 
redly have  been  taken  by  surprise,  unless 


his  temperament  were  of  the  most  i)Meg- 
matic  kind,  on  beholding  the  singular  ciiansre 
which  the  lapse  of  one  hour  had  been  suRi 
cient  to  produce  in  the  manners  and  conver- 
sation of  Mr.  ValentiTie  Blyth. 

It  might  have  been  that  the  worthy  and 
siinple-hcaried  g€'ntleiuan  had  been  uiuiulv 
stimulated  by  the  reek  of  hot  grog,  which, 
in  harmonious  association  with  a  heavy 
mist  of  tobacco-smoke,  now  filled  the  room  ; 
or  it  might  have  been  that  the  second  brew 
of  the  "squaw's  mixture"  had  exceeded 
half  a  glasslul  in  quantity,  had  not  been  di- 
luted to  the  requisite  weaUness,  and  had 
consequently  got  into  his  head:  but,  what- 
ever the  exciting  cause  might  be,  the  alter- 
ation that  had  taken  place  since  nine  o'clock, 
in  his  voice,  looks,  and  manners,  was  re- 
markable enough  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
moral  phenomenon.  He  now  talked  inces- 
santly about  nothing  but  tiie  fine  arts  :  he 
differed  with  both  his  companions,  and  lof- 
tily insi'-ted  on  his  own  superior  sagacity, 
whenever  either  of  them  ventured  to  ^peak 
a  word  ;  he  was  by  turns  as  noisy  as  Zack, 
and  as  gruff  as  Mat  ;  his  hair  was  crumpled 
down  over  his  forehead,  his  eves  were 
dimmed,  his  shirt-collar  was  turned  rakish- 
ly  over  his  cravat :  in  short,  he  was  not  the 
genuine  Valentine  Blyth  at  all  —  he  was 
only  a  tipsy  counterfeit  of  him. 

As  for  young  Thorpe,  any  slight  steadi- 
ness of  brain  which  he  might  naiiirally  pos- 
sess, he  had  lung  sin(,;e  parted  with,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  was,  just  now,  in  a  highly  variable  con- 
dition of  temper — being,  at  one  moment, 
more  oppressively  noisy  and  rackety  than 
usual,  and  appearing,  at  another,  to  plunge 
suddenly  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  deep- 
est imaginable  revery. 

Mr.  Marksnian  alone  remained  unchanged. 
There  he  sat,  reckless  of  the  blazinir  lire  be- 
hind him,  still  with  that  left  hand  of  his 
drojtping  stealthily  every  now  and  then  into 
his  pocket  ;  smoking,  drinking,  and  staring 
at  his  two  companions,  just  as  gruflly  self- 
possessed  as  ever. 

"  There's  ten,"  muttered  ^lat,  as  the 
clock  struck.  "  I  said  we  should  be  getting 
jolly  by  ten.     So  we  are." 

Zack  nodded  his  head  solemnly,  and  stared 
hard  at  one  of  the  empty  bottles  on  the  floor, 
which  had  rolled  out  from  the  temporary 
storeroom  under  the  table.  He  was  im- 
mersed in  another  of  his  profoundly  thought- 
ful fits  just  then — his  sixth  within  the  last 
half-hour. 

"  Hold  your  tongues,  both  of  you  !"  cried 
Mr.  Blyth.  "  I  insist  on  clearing  up  that 
disputed  point  whether  painters  are  not  just 
as  hardy  and  strong  as  other  men.  I'm  a 
painter  niyself,  and  I  say  tluy  are.  I'll 
agree  with  you  in  everything  fise,  for  voti're 
the  two  best  fellows  in  the  world  ;  hut  if 
you  say  they're  not,  why  then  all  I  sav  is. 
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be  quiet  and  look  at  me  !  We  painters  are  the 
godsuf  iheearili  ;  you  may  laugh,  but  we  are. 
You  may  talk  to  me,  by  the  hour  together, 
about  great  generals  and  prime  ministers 
— I  mentiun  the  glorious  names  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  down  goes  your 
argument  directly.  When  Michael  Ange- 
lo's  nose  was  broken,  do  you  think  he  minded 
il  ?  Look  in  his  life,  and  see  if  he  did — 
that's  all  I  Ha  !  ha  !  My  painting-room  is 
forty  feet  long  (now  this  is  an  important 
proof).  While  I  was  painting  '  Columbus' 
and  the  *  Golden  Age,'  one  was  at  one  end 
—  north  ;  and  the  other  at  the  other — sou;h. 
Very  good.  I  walked  backward  and  for- 
ward between  these  two  pictures  incessant- 
ly ;  and  never  sat  down  all  day  long.  This 
I's  a  fact,  and  the  proof  is,  that  J  wurked  on 
both  of  them  at  once.  A  touch  on  '  Colum- 
bus'— a  walk  into  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
look  at  the  effect — turn  round — walk  up  to 
the  'Golden  Age'  opposite — a  touch  on  the 
*Gclden  Age' — another  walk  into  the  mid- 
dle )f  the  room  to  look  at  the  effect — anoth- 
er turn  round — and  back  again  to  *  Colum- 
bus.' Fifteen  miles  a  day  of  studio-exercise, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  a  friend  of 
mine;  and  including  the  number  of  times  I 
had  to  go  up  and  down  my  portable  wooden 
steps  to  get  at  the  top  parts  of  '  Columbus.' 
Isn't  a  man  hardy  and  strong  who  can  stand 
that?  Strong?  Ha!  ha!  Just  feel  my 
legs,  Zack.  Are  my  calves  hard  and  mus- 
cular, or  are  they  not?" 

Here  Mr.  Blyth,  rapping  young  Thorpe 
smartly  on  the  head  with  his  spoon,  tried 
to  skip  out  of  his  chair  as  nimbly  as  usual  ; 
5ut  only  succeeded  in  floundering  awkward- 
ly into  an  upright  position,  afier  he  had 
knocked  doAvn  his  plate  with  all  the  greasy 
remains  of  the  liver  and  bacon  on  it.  Zack 
woke  up  from  his  muddled  meditation,  with 
a  start  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  obeying  his 
friend's  injunction,  pinched  Valentine's  leg 
with  such  vigorous  malice,  that  the  painter 
fairly  screamed  again  under  the  infiiciion. 
All  this  time,  Mr.  Marksman  sat  immova- 
bly serene  in  his  place  next  to  the  fire.  He 
just  quietly  kicked  Mr.  Blyth's  broken  plate, 
with  the  scraps  of  liver  and  bacon,  and  the 
knife  and  fork  that  had  fallen  with  them, 
into  the  temporary  storeroom  under  the 
table — and  then  went  on  smoking  as  com- 
posedly as  ever. 

"  Your  legs,  indeed  !"  crien  Zack,  push- 
ing Valentine  back  into  his  chair  again. 
"Hide  them  under  the  table  directly,  or  I 
shall  be  seriously  disgus'ed  wi.h  you.  I 
say.  Mat,  if  you  want  to  know  why  Blyth 
always  wears  such  infernally  tight  trousers, 
I  can  tell  you — he's  actually  proud  of  his 
legs !" 

"No!"  shouted  Valentine,  striking  his 
fist  quite  ferociously  on  the  table.  "  It's 
my  ideas  of  costume  that  I'm  proud  of,  be- 
cause they're  m  advance  of  the  age.    As  an 


artist,  I  stick  by  the  eternal  principles  of 
t;iste,  which  are' that  the  dress  must  foUo-vr 
the  lines  of  the  human  form.  I  told  Trim- 
boy,  my  tailor,  from  the  first  I  wouldn't 
have  my  legs  put  into  a  couple  of  loose 
cloth  bags,  i  said,  'I  don't  care  fir  fashions 
and  I  won't  deal  with  you  unless  you  follow 
my  form.'  I  drew  him  diagrams,  1  taugh. 
him  the  anatomy  of  the  human  leg,  I  mad« 
him  reflect,  and  what  is  the  consequence  1 
Trimboy  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  I  know.  He's  the  only  man  \u 
England  who  can  fit  me  properly  with  a 
pair  of  trousers — and  even  he  can't  make 
them  except  when  he's  drunk." 

"  Oh-h-h  !  What  an  incredibly  inter- 
esting anecdote!"  exclaimed  Zack,  with  a 
groan  of  derision. 

"  It's  true,"  cried  Mr.  Blyth.  "  Be  quiet, 
and  I'll  prove  it.  Trimboy  dines  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  He's  generally  sober 
and  stupid  before  dinner :  he's  always  drunk 
and  intelligent  after  dinner.  Wait!  I'm 
coming  to  the  point.  When  he  brought 
home  my  last  pair  of  trousers  but  four,  they 
bagged  at  the  knees,  and  there  was  a  crease 
a  foot  long  over  one  of  the  hips.  'Mr. 
Trimboy,'  says  I,  'what's  the  meaning  of 
this?'  'Sir,'  says  he,  'I'm  above  any 
low-lived  notions  of  deceiving  you.  That's 
the  first  pair  of  trousers  I  ever  ventured  to 
cut  out  for  you  before  I'd  had  my  dinner: 
and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I've  messed 
'em.  If  you'll  only  look  over  the  error  in 
judgment  this  once,  sir,  I  promise  faithfully 
that  it  shall  never  occur  again.'  Of  course, 
I  looked  over  the  error  in  judgment;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  it  never  did 
occur  again.  Now  1  should  like  to  know 
what  anybody  has  got  to  say  to  that?" 

As  Valentine  ceased,  Mr.  Marksman 
gently  pushed  toward  him  another  glass 
of  the  "  squaw's  mixture,"  quietly  concocted 
while  he  had  been  talking.  The  effect  on 
him  of  this  hospitable  action  proved  to  be 
singularly  soothing  and  beneficial.  He  had 
been  getting  gradually  more  and  more  dis- 
putatious with  Zack  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes ;  but  the  moment  the  steaming  glass 
touched  his  hand,  it  seemed  to  change  his 
mood  with  the  most  magical  celerity.  As 
he  looked  down  at  it,  and  felt  the  fragrant 
rum  steaming  softly  into  his  nostrils,  his 
face  expanded  with  the  most  genial  and 
benevolent  of  smiles.  While  his  left  hand 
unsteadily  conveyed  the  tumbler  to  his  lip?, 
his  right  reached  across  the  table  and  frater- 
nally extended  itself  to  Mat.  "My  dear 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Blyth  affectionately,  turn- 
ing away  from  Zack  as  he  set  his  glass  down 
again,  and  apparently  forgetting  on  a  sudden 
that  there  was  such  a  person  as  young 
Thorpe  in  the  room — "  my  dear  friend,  how 
kind  you  are !  Pray  how  do  you  make 
the  '  squaw's  mixture'  ?" 

"He's  told    you   already  I '"    said   Zack 
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Ihrowing  a  piece  of  Jcmon-pecl  at  Valen- 
tine's fiice. 

"  He's  told  me  already,"  echoed  Mr. 
BIylli,  in  ihe  must  mellifluous  of  voices, 
lakinn-  no  more  notice  of  the  lemon-peel 
than  he  took  of  young  Thorpe. 

"I  say,  Mat,  leave  oil'  smoking,  and  be 
hanged  to  you,'"  said  Zack.  "  Tell  us  some- 
thing, iiowl  a\vay  at  once  with  one  of 
vour  tremendous  stories,  i^r  Biyth  will  be 
bragging  again,  before  we  can  stop  him, 
about  his  rickety  old  legs  and  Trimboy  the 
tailor.  Talk,  man  I  Tell  us  your  crack 
story  of  how  you  lost  your  scalp." 

"  Of  Ik  w  yiu  lost  your  scalp— eh  ?"  re- 
peated Valentine  in  his  most  melodious 
tones,  drinking  again,  leaning  back  till  his 
head  rested  against  the  wall,  and  still  not 
taking  the  snJ;lile^t  notice  of  Zack. 

Mat  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  very  alieniively  at  Mr.  BIyih — then, 
ivilh  the  most  uriprecedented  readiness  and 
docility,  began  his  story  at  once,  Aviihout 
requiring  ano;  her  word  of  persuasion.  Young 
Thorpe  prepared  to  lisien  to  it  in  perfect 
2umlbrt  ty  luriiijg  himself  sidewise  to  the 
table  (so  that  his  back  was  toward  Valen- 
Mne),  and  luxuriously  stretching  his  great 
^egs  out  to  their  full  length  on  the  lloor. 

Mr.  Marksman  was  in  general  the  very 
reverse  of  tedious  when  he  related  any  ex- 
periences of  his  own  ;  but  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  seemed  strangely  bent  on  letting 
his  narrative  ooze  out  drowsily  to  the  most 
interminable  length.  Instead  of  adhering 
to  the  abridged  account  of  his  terrible  ad- 
venture, which  he  had  given  Zack  when 
they  lirst  talked  together  on  Black  friars 
bridge,  he  now  dwelt  on  all  the  minutest 
particulars  of  the  murderous  chase  that  had 
so  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  enumerating 
them  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  heavy 
dioning  voice  which  never  changed  its  tone 
in  the  sligh'cst  degree  as  he  went  on.  After 
about  ten  minutes  drowsy  endurance  of  the 
narrative-inHiclion  which  he  bad  himself 
provoked,  young  Thor[)e  was  just  beginning 
to  feel  a  .-sensation  of  utter  oblivion  stealing 
over  him,  when  a  sound  of  lusty  snoring 
close  at  his  back  startled  him  into  instant 
wakefulness.  He  looked  round.  There  was 
Mr.  Elytb  placidly  and  profoundly  asleep, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  and  his  head 
resting  against  the  wall. 

"Slop  I"  whispered  Mat,  as  Zack  seized 
on  a  half-sfjueezed  lemon  and  look  aim  at 
Valentine's  mouth.  "Don't  wake  him  yet. 
Are  you  game  for  some  oysters  ?" 

"Game?  I  should  think  I  was,"  re- 
turned young  Thorpe.  "Give  us  a  dish — 
Sally's  in  bed  by  this  time — I'll  go  and  fetch 
them  from  over  the  way.  But,  I  say,  d  — n 
;  t,  I  must  have  one  shy." 

"Get  the  oysters  first,"  said  Mat,  pro- 
ducing from  the  cui)board  behind  him  a 
large  yellow  pie-dish.     "Lei's  \r»ke  him  | 


up  with  a  cold  native  flopped  ir.lo  hia 
mouth.  Come  on  !  I'll  see  you  down-stairs, 
and  leave  the  candle  on  the  landing,  and 
the  door  on  the  jar,  so  as  you  can  get  in 
quietly.  Steady,  young  un  !  and  mind  the 
dish  when  you  cross  the  road."  With  ihese 
words  Mr.  Marksman  dismissed  Zack  from 
the  street-door  to  the  oyster-shop  ;  and  then 
returned  immediately  to  his  gu'st  up-stairs. 

Valentine  was  still  fast  aslwp  and  sno- 
ring vehemently.  Mat's  hand  descended 
again  into  bis  pocket,  reappearing,  however, 
quickly  en(  ugh  on  this  occasion,  with  tbo 
piece  of  wax  which  iie  bad  purchased  that 
morning.  Steadying  his  arms  coolly  on  the 
table,  be  detached  the  little  chain  which 
held  the  key  of  Mr.  BIylb's  bureau,  from 
the  waicbguard  to  which  it  was  fasiened, 
took  olT  on  his  wa.x  a  perfect  impression  of 
the  whole  key  from  the  pipe  to  the  handle, 
attached  it  again  to  the  sleeper's  watch- 
guard,  pared  away  the  rou^h  ends  of  the 
piece  of  wax  till  it  fitted  into  an  old  tin 
tobacco-box  which  he  took  from  the  chim- 
ney-piece, pocketed  this  b(jx,  and  then 
quietly  resumed  his  original  place  at  the 
table. 

"  Now,"  said  Mat,  looking  at  the  un- 
conscious Mr.  Blylh,  after  he  had  lit  his 
pipe  again  ;  "now,  painter-man  I  wake  up 
as  soon  as  you  like." 

It  was  not  long  before  Zack  returned.  A 
violent  bang  of  the  street-door  announced 
his  entry  into  the  passage — a  confused  clat- 
tering and  stumblinir  rtiarked  his  progress 
up-stairs — a  shrill  crash,  a  lM?avy  thump, 
and  a  shout  of  laughter  indicated  his  arrival 
on  the  landing.  Mat  ran  out  directly,  and 
f  amd  him  prostrate  on  the  floor,  with  the 
yellow  pie-dish  in  halves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  dozens  of  oyster-shells  scat- 
tered al)out  him  in  every  direction. 

"Hurt?"  iiHjuired  Mat,  pulling  him  up 
by  the  collar,  and  draciring  him  into  the 
room. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Zack,  laugh- 
ing as  heartily  as  if  his  fall  bad  been  an 
excellent  joke.  "  I've  woke  Blylh,  though 
(worse  luck  I)  and  spoilt  our  fun  with  the 
cold  native,  haven't  I  ?  0  Lord'  how  he 
stares  !" 

Valentine  certainly  did  stare.  He  was 
standing  up,  leaning  against  the  wall,  an& 
looking  about  him  in  a  wofully  dazed  con- 
dition. Either  his  nap,  or  the  alarming 
manner  in  which  ne  had  been  awakened 
from  it,  had  produced  a  decided  change  for 
the  worse  in  him.  As  he  slowly  recovered 
what  little  sense  he  had  left  to  make  use 
of,  all  his  talkativeness  and  ct)rdiali!v 
seemed  to  desert  him.  He  shook  his  head 
mournfullv  :  refused  to  eat  or  drink  an\- 
thing:  said  with  sullen  solemnity,  that  bis 
digestion  was  "a  perfect  wreck  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  keejjing  drunken  society;" 
and   insisted    on    going   home  directly,  in 
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pitt  of  everytliing  that  Zucic  could  say  to 
aim.  The  hiiidlord,  who  had  been  hroufflit 
from  his  shop  below  by  the  noise,  and  who 
though  it  very  desirable  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  breaking  up  the 
party  before  any  more  grog  was  consumed, 
ofliciously  ran  down-stairs,  and  called  a  cab 
— the  result  of  this  manoeuvre  proving  in 
the  sequel  to  be  %vhal  the  tobacconist  de- 
tired.  The  moment  the  sound  of  wlieels 
was  heard  at  the  door,  Mr.  Blyth  clamor- 
ed peremptorily  fur  liis  hat  and  coat ;  and, 
after  some  little  demur,  was  at  last  helped 
into  the  cab  in  the  most  friendly  and  atten- 
tive manner  by  Mr.  Marksman  hiu)self 

"Just  see  the  lights  out  up-stairs,  and  the 
young  un  in  bed,  will  ye?"  said  Mat  to  bis 
landlord,  as  they  stood  together  on  the 
doorstep.  "  I'm  going  to  blow  some  of 
the  smuke  out  of  me  by  taking  a  turn  in 
the  fresh  air." 

He  walked  away  briskly,  as  he  said  the 
last  words,  but  when  he  got  to  the  end  of 
the  street,  instead  of  proceeding  northward 
toward  the  country,  and  the  cool  night- 
breeze  that  was  blowing  from  it,  he  per- 
versely turned  southward  toward  the  most 
filthy  little  lanes  and  courts  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  ;  into  which  the  merciful 
fresh  air  had  tried  hard  to  penetrate  fur 
many  a  long  year  past,  and  had  been  regu- 
.arly  refused  admission,  except  under  the 
poisonous  passports  of  the  presiding  district 
authority — King  Dirt. 

Stepping  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  Mr. 
Marksman  directed  his  course  toward  that 
particular  row  of  small  and  vile  houses 
which  be  had  already  visited  early  in  the 
day,  and  stopped,  as  before,  at  the  second- 
hand iron  shop.  It  was  shut  up  for  the 
night  ;  but  a  dim  light,  as  of  one  farthing 
candle,  iilimmered  through  the  circular 
holes  in  the  tops  of  the  shutters  ;  and  when 
Mat  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  knuckles, 
It  was  opened  immediately  by  the  same 
squalid,  humpbacked  shopman  with  whom 
he  had  conferred  in  the  mornine. 

"  Got  it  ?"  asked  the  hunchback  in  a 
cracked  querulous  voice,  the  moment  the 
door  was  ajar. 

"  All  right,"  answered  Mat  in  his  gruffest 
bass  tones,  handing  to  the  little  man  the  tin 
tobacco-box. 

"  We  said  to-morrow  evening,  didn't 
wel"  continued  the  squalid  shopman. 

"Not  later  than  six,"  added  Mat. 

"Not  later  than  six,"  repeated  the  other, 
shutting  the  duyr  sof  ly  as  Mr.  Marksman 
walked  away— -northward  this  time — to 
seek  the  fresh  air  in  good  earnest. 
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"  Hit  or  miss,  I'll  chance  it  to-night.'' 
The^e  words  were  the  first  that  issued  from 
Mat's  lips  on  the  morning  after  Mr.  15lyih'a 
visit,  as  he  stood  alone  amid  the  festive 
relics  of  the  past  evening,  in  the  front  rooiri 
at  Kirk  street.  "  Tu-nigbt,"  he  repeated 
to  himself,  as  be  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  make  his  toilette  for  the  day 
in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  short  bar  of  wholesome  yellow  soap. 

Though  it  was  still  early,  his  mind  had 
been  empluyed  fur  some  hours  past  in  con- 
sidering how  the  second  and  only  difficulty, 
which  now  stood  between  him  and  the 
possession  of  the  hair  bracelet,  might  best 
be  overcome.  Having  already  procured  the 
first  requisite  for  executing  his  design,  how 
was  he  next  to  profit  by  what  he  had 
gained  ?  Knowing  that  the  false  key  would 
be  placed  in  his  hands  that  evening,  how 
was  he  to  open  Mr.  Blyth's  bureau  without 
risking  discovery  by  the  owner,  or  by  some 
other  person  in  the  house  ? 

To  this  important  question  he  had  as  yet 
found  no  better  answer  than  was  involved 
in  the  words  he  had  just  whispered  to  him- 
self, while  preparing  for  his  morning  ablu- 
tions. Whether  he  succeeded,  or  whether 
be  failed,  he  was  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  on  the  bureau  that  evening.  As  for 
any  definite  plan,  by  which  to  guide  him- 
self, he  was  desperately  resigned  to  trust 
fur  the  discovery  of  it  to  the  first  lucky 
ciiance  which  might  be  brought  about  by 
the  events  of  the  day.  "1  should  like, 
though,  to  have  one  good  look  by  daylight 
round  that  place  they  call  the  painting 
room,"  thought  Mat,  still  pondering  invetcr- 
ately  on  the  only  difficulty  which  now  re- 
mained fur  him  to  encounter,  even  Avhik 
he  was  plunging  his  face  into  two  handfuls 
of  hissing  soap-suds. 

He  was  still  vigorously  engaged  over  the 
pail  of  cold  water,  when  a  loud  yawn,  which 
died  away  gradually  into  a  dreary  howl, 
sounded  from  the  next  room,  and  announced 
that  Zack  was  awake.  In  another  minuie 
the  young  gentleman  appeared  gloomily  in 
his  night-gown  at  the  folding  doors  by  which 
the  two  rooms  communicated.  His  eyes 
looked  red-rimmed  and  blinking,  his  cheeks 
mottled  and  sodden,  his  hair  tangled  and 
dirty.  He  had  one  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  groaning  with  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
lamentably  drawn  down,  exhibited  a  shock- 
ing and  salutary  picture  of  the  consequences 
of  excessive  conviviality. 

"  0  Lord,  Mat !"  he  moaned,  "  my  head's 


coming  in  two. 


"  Souse  it  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and 
walk  off  what  you  can't  get  rid  of,  after 
that,  along  with  rae,"  suggested  his  friend 
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Zack  wisely  took  this  advice.  As  th"y 
left  Kirk  sireot  fur  ilieir  walk.  Mat  managed 
tliat  iliev  sliould  sliape  llieir  course  so  as  to 
pH«s  Valentine's  house  on  tlieir  way  to  tlie 
fields.  As  he  had  aniicipated.  young  Thorpe 
proposed  to  rail  in  for  a  niinuie,  to  sse  how 
Mr.  Blyth  was  after  the  festivities  of  the 
past  nisjhi,  and  to  ascertain  if  he  siill  re- 
mained in  the  same  mind  ahout  iiiakinc: 
the  drawing  of  I\lr.  Marksman's  arms  that 
evening. 

"  I  suspect  you  didn't  hrew  the  '  squaw's 
inix'ure'  half  as  weak  as  you  told  us  you 
did,"  said  Zack  slily,  when  they  rang  at  the 
hell.  "It  wasn't  a  bad  joke  for  once  in  a 
way.  But,  really,  Blyth  is  such  a  good 
kind-hearied  fellow,  it  seems  too  bad — in 
short,  don't  let's  do  it  next  time,  Mat, 
that's  all?" 

Mr.  Marksman  eruffly  repudiated  the 
slightest  inlention  of  deceiving  their  guest 
ns  to  the  strength  of  the  li(|Uor  he  had 
drunk.  They  went  into  the  painiing-room, 
and  found  INIr.  Blyih  there,  pale  and  ()eni- 
tent,  but  manfully  j)reparinnf  to  varnish  the 
Golden  Ace,  with  a  very  trembling  hand,  and 
a  very  headachy  ccjntraction  of  the  eyebrows. 

"Ah,  Zack,  Zack!  I  ought  to  lecture 
vou  about  last  nieht,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  but 
1  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  lor  I  was 
much  the  worse  of  the  two.  I'm  wretchedly 
ill  this  morning,  which  is  just  what  I  de- 
serve ;  and  heartily  ashamed  of  myself, 
which  is  only  what  I  ought  to  be.  Just 
look  at  my  liand  I  It's  all  in  a  tremble  like 
an  old  man's.  Not  a  thimbleful  of  spirits 
shall  ever  pass  my  lips  again.  I'll  stick  to 
lemonade  and  tea  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
t\o  more  '  squaw's  mixture'  fur  ?nc .'  Not, 
my  dear  sir,"  continued  Valentine,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Marksman,  who  had  been 
quietly  stealing  a  glance  or  two  at  the 
bureau,  while  the  painter  was  speaking  to 
young  Thorpe,  "  Not,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
think  of  blaming  you,  or  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  drink  you  kindly  mixed  for  me 
would  have  been  considered  quite  weak  and 
liarmless  by  jieople  with  stronger  heads 
than  mine.  It  was  all  my  own  fault,  my 
own  want  of  proper  thoughifulness  and 
caution.  If  I  misconducted  myself  last 
night,  as  I  am  afraid  1  did,  pray  make  | 
allowances — "  i 

"  Nonsense!" or 'cd  Zack,  seeing  tint  Mat 
ivas  beginning  to  fidaret  away  from  Valen- 
tine, instead  o(  returning  an  ansAver.  "Non- 
sense I  you  were  glorinus  company.  We 
were  three  choice  spirits,  and  you  were 
number  ine  of  the  social  trio.  Away  with 
melancholy  !  Let's  have  a  temperance  orgy 
tO'Uight  to  make  amends  for  yesterday.  Do 
vou  still  keep  in  the  same  mind  about  draw- 
ing Mat's  arms  ?  He  will  be  delighted  to 
coii)C,and  so  shall  I  :  and  we'll  all  get  virtu- 
ously uproarious  this  time,  on  nothing  but 
loast-and-water  and  tea." 


"  Of  course  I  keep  in  the  same  mind," 
returned  Air.  Blyih.  I  had  mv  senses 
about  me,  at  any  rale,  when  J  invited  you 
anJ  }  our  friend  here  to-night.  Not  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  much,  1  am  afraid,  in  the 
way  of  drawing,  for  a  letter  has  come  this 
morning  to  huirv  me  into  tne  countrv. 
Another  portraii-job  has  turned  up,  and  I 
shall  have  to  start  to-morrow.  It's  very 
inconvenient,  and  I  never  in  my  life  felt  so 
unwilling  to  leave  home  as  I  do  this  time. 
I'm  almost  uneasy  about  it — I  can't  tell 
why — but  I  am.  However,  there  is  money 
to  be  made,  so  I  sujipose  I  must  go." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Zack,  "why  should  you 
go  if  you  don't  like  it?  You  don't  want 
money." 

"  Ah,  but  I  do,"  said  Valentine.  "  Hush  ! 
don't  say  a  word  to  Lavvie  just  yet"  (here 
he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisjier).  "I've 
ordered  that  chased-silver  vase  that  I  told 
you  about.  It's  just  the  sort  of  pattern  she 
is  sure  to  like,  and  it  will  look  lovely  in  her 
room." 

"How  much?"  asked  young  Thorpe  in  a 
confideriliai  whisper. 

"Awiul,  Zack,  tliirty  guineas  !"  replied 
Mr.  Blyth  under  his  breath.  "  Two  or 
three  portraits  will  cover  it — that's  one 
comfort.  I've  got  four  in  prospect  if  I 
accept  this  job.  So  you  see  I  must  go  away 
from  home,  whether  I  like  it  or  not;  or 
run  in  debt,  which  I  haven't  the  courage  to 
do.  Never  mind  !  I  can  get  in  the  outline 
of  your  friend's  arms  t6-night,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  be  done  when  I  come  back.  Shall  I 
lake  that  sketch  down  for  you,  my  dear  sir, 
to  look  at  close?"  conlinuedValentine,  sud- 
denly raising  his  voice,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  JMr.  Marksman.  "I  venture  to  think 
it  one  of  my  most  conscientious  studies 
from  actual  nature." 

While  JMr.  Blyth  and  Zack  had  been 
whispering  together,  Mat  had  walked  away 
from  theni  quietly  toward  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  was  now  standing  close  to  a  dooi , 
lined  inside  with  sheet  iron,  having  bolts  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  leading  down  a  iliirhi 
of  steps  from  the  studio  into  the  back-garden. 
Above  this  door  hung  a  large  chalk  sketch 
of  an  old  five-barred  ga:e,  being  the  identical 
study  Iroin  nature,  wiiich,  as  Valentine 
imagined,  was  ai  that  moment  the  special 
object  of  interest  to  Mat. 

"  Ni),  no  I  dt)n't  trouble  to  get  the  sketch 
now,"  said  Zack,  once  more  answering  for 
his  friend.  "  We  are  going  out  to  get  fresh- 
ened up  by  a  long  walk,  and  can't  stop. 
Suppose  you  come  with  us,  Blyth  ?" 

No.  Valentine  could  not  leave  his  paint- 
ing-room fi/r  the  next  two  hours  at  least. 

"You  had  better,"  urged  Zack.  "Noth- 
ing like  exercise,  when  a  man  is  as  seedv 
as  you  are.  Or,  stop  !  if  you  won't  come 
for  a  walk,  what  do  you  say  to  sweeping 
the  cobwebs  out  of  your  brains  with  a  litil* 
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Ic?,"-fro£^  in  the  garden  ?  I  have  let  you 
drop  your  practice  for  I  don'l  know  liuw 
"onir.  Come  on  !  Mat's  stiff  at  his  jump- 
ing^ but  he  gives  a  famous  back."  Saying 
this,  young  Tiiorpe  ran  to  the  end  of  tlie 
room,"  and  began  to  unlock  the  garden-door. 

"  No,  no  !"  exchimed  Mr.  Blyth.  "No 
leap-frog  to-day.  I  can't  siand  violent 
exercise  when  I've  got  a  headache.  Go  and 
take  your  walk,  and  come  here  at  seven  to- 
night (nobody  hut  ourselves).  I  shall  be  all 
right  again  by  that  time,  I  hope,  and  de- 
lighted to  see  you  both." 

"Now,  then,  Mat,"  cried  Zack,  "what 
on  earth  are  you  staring  at — the  garden- 
door,  or  the  sketch  of  the  five-barred  gate  1" 

"  The  picter,  in  course,"  answered  Mr. 
Marksman  with  very  unusual  quickness  and 
irritability. 

"  It  shall  be  taken  down  for  you  to  look 
at  close  to-night,"  said  Mr.  BIytli,  delighted 
by  the  impression  which  the  live-barred  gale 
seemed  to  have  produced  on  Mat. 

"How  are  the  ladies?"  asked  Zack,  as 
he  and  his  friend  left  the  studio.  "  1  say," 
he  added  in  a  whisper  to  Valentine,  "  does 
Mrs.  Blyth  suspect  anything  about  the 
*  squaw's  mixture'  ?" 

"  Suspect  ?"  repeated  Valentine  in  amaze- 
n>ent.  "Of  course,  I  told  her  all  about  it 
the  first  thing  this  morning." 

"I  shall  catch  it  when  I  go  up-siairs  to- 
night," thought  Zack,  wincing  under  this 
last  new  proof  of  the  perfectly  frank  terms 
on  which  the  painter  and  his  wife  lived  to- 
gether. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Blyih's,  young  Thorpe 
and  his  companion  turned  down  a  lane  par- 
tially built  over,  which  led  po^t  Valentine's 
hack-garden  wall.  This  was  their  nearest 
way  to  the  fields  and  to  the  high-road  into 
the  country  beyond.  Before  they  had  taken 
six  steps  down  the  lane.  Mat,  who  had  been 
incomprehensibly  stolid  and  taciturn  inside 
the  house,  became  just  as  incomprehensibly 
curious  and  talkative  all  on  a  sudden  out- 
side it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  insisted  on  mounting 
eome  planks  lying  under  Valentine's  wall 
(to  be  used  for  tiie  new  houses  that  were 
being  built  in  the  lane),  and  peeping  over  to 
Bee  what  sort  of  a  garden  the  painter  had. 
Zack  summarily  pulled  him  dov;n  from  his 
elevation  by  the  coat-tails,  but  not  before 
his  quick  eye  had  travelled  over  the  garden, 
had  ascended  the  steps  leading  from  it  to 
the  studio,  and  had  risen  above  them  as 
high  as  the  brass  handle  of  the  door  by 
which  they  were  approached  from  the  paint- 
ing-room. 

In  the  second  place,  Avhen  he  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  start  fairly  for  the  walk, 
Mat  began  to  ask  questions  with  the  same 
pertinacious  inquisitiveness  Avhich  he  iiad 
already  disjilayed  on  the  day  o'"the  picture- 
show.  He  set  out  with  want  ig  to  know 
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whether  there  were  to  be  any  strange  visit- 
ers at  Mr.  Blyih's  that  evening;  and  then, 
on  being  reminded  that  Valentine  had  ex- 
pressly said  at  parting,  "Nobody  but  our- 
selves," asked  if  they  were  likely  to  see  the 
painter's  wife  down-stairs.  After  lh»i  in 
quiry  had  of  necessity  been  answered  in  iht 
negative,  he  went  on  to  a  third  question, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  "the  youn^ 
woman"  (as  he  persisted  in  calling  Madon- 
na) might  be  expected  to  stay  up-siairs  with 
Mrs.  BIylh,  or  to  show  herself  occasionally 
in  the  painting-room. 

This  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set 
Zack  tormenting  his  companion  with  a  rep- 
etition of  the  many  bad  jokes  he  had  made 
already  about  Mat's  devouring  passion  for 
Madonna.  Mr.  Marksman,  as  usual,  let  him 
go  on  talking  nonsense  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  managed  at  last  by  patience  and 
perseverance  to  get  the  reply  that  he  want- 
ed to  his  inquiry.  Young  Thorpe,  during  a 
short,  lucid  interval  of  common  sense,  in- 
formed him  that  Madonna,  except  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  never  came  down 
into  the  siudio  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Blyth  had  company  there.  "JBut  cheer  up, 
Cupid,"  added  Zack,  relapsing  into  nonsense 
again  ;  "  you  sha'n't  pine  after  her  unpitied, 
if  I  can  help  it.  J  shall  be  going  up-stairs 
to  see  Mrs.  Blyth  ;  and  I'll  manage  to  bring 
her  down  somehow  into  the  painiing-room. 
You  shall  have  your  eyes  dazzled,  and  your 
leathery  old  heart  bored  through  and  through; 
and  then  you  will  be  perfectly  qualified  it: 
every  respect  to  figure  on  the  long  and  hon- 
orabie  list  of  Madonna's  admirers." 

Mat  took  no  notice  whatever  of  this  last 
absurd  speech,  but  immediately  proceeded 
with  his  questions. 

He  now  wanted  to  know  at  what  time 
Mr.  Blyth  and  his  family  were  accustomed 
to  go  to  bed;  and  explained,  when  Zack 
expressed  astonishment  at  the  inquiry,  that 
he  had  only  asked  this  question  in  order  to 
find  out  the  hour  at  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  leave  of  their  host  that  night. 
On  hearing  this,  young  Thorpe  answered  as 
readily  and  carelessly  as  usual,  that  the 
painter's  family  were  early  people,  who 
went  to  bed  before  eleven  o'clock  ;  adding 
that  it  was,  of  course,  particularly  necessary 
to  leave  the  siudio  in  good  time  on  the  oc- 
casion referred  to,  because  Valentine  would 
most  probably  start  fur  the  country  next  day, 
by  one  of  the  morning  trains. 

Mat's  next  question  was  preceded  by  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes.  Possibly  he  was 
thinking  in  what  terms  he  might  best  pu; 
it.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  certainly  de- 
cided on  using  the  briefest  possible  form  of 
expression,  for  when  he  spoke  again,  he  ju>t 
asked,  in  so  many  words,  what  sort  ol  a 
woman  the  painter's  wife  was. 

Zack  characteristically  answered  the  in- 
quiry by  a  torrent  of  his  nv  st  superlativf 
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eulogies  on  I\Irs.  BIyih  ;  and  (lien,  passing 
from  tlie  lady  herself"  to  the  chamber  that 
she  inhabiied,  wound  up  with  a  magnificent 
ond  ex;igi:eraled  description  of  the  splendor 
of  her  room. 

Mat  listened  to  him  attentively  ;  then 
said  he  suppo!^ed  Mrs.  BIyih  must  be  fund 
of  curiosities,  and  all  sons  of  "  knick-knack 
things  frt;n]  foreign  parts."  Young  'J'horpe 
not  only  answered  the  question  in  the  ailirm- 
ative,  but  added,  as  a  private  expression  of 
his  own  opinion,  that  he  believed  these  said 
curiosi lies  and  "  knick-knacks"  bad  btlped, 
ill  their  way,  to  keep  her  alive,  by  keeping 
her  amused.  From  this,  he  digressed  lo  a 
long  narrative  of  poor  Mrs.  BIyih's  first  ill- 
ness ;  and  having  exhausted  that  sad  subject 
at  last,  ended  by  calling  on  Mr.  Marksman 
to  change  (he  conversation  to  some  less 
mournful  topic. 

But  just  at  this  point,  it  seemed  that  Mat 
was  perversely  determined  to  lapse  inio  an- 
other silent  fit.  He  not  only  made  no  at- 
tempt to  change  the  conversation,  but  en- 
tirely ceased  asking  questions  ;  and,  indeed, 
hardly  uttered  anoiher  word  of  any  kind, 
pood  or  bad.  Zack,  after  vainly  trying  to 
rally  hirn  into  talking,  lit  a  cigar  in  despair, 
and  the  two  walked  on  together  silently — 
Mr.  JMarksman  having  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, keeping  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  aliogetber  burying  himself,  as  it  were, 
from  the  ouier  world,  in  the  innermost  re- 
Cesses  of  a  deep,  brown  study. 

As  they  returned,  and  got  near  Kirk  street. 
Mat  gradually  began  to  talk  again,  but  only 
on  indifferent  subjects — asking  no  more 
questions  about  Mr.  BIyth,  or  any  one  else. 
They  arrived  at  their  lodgings  at  half-past 
five  o'clock.  Zack  went  into  the  bedroom 
lo  wash  his  hands.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Mr.  Marksman  opened  that  leather 
bag  of  his  which  has  been  already  described 
as  lying  in  the  corner  with  the  bearskins, 
and,  taking  out  the  feather-fan  and  the  In- 
dian tobacco-pouch,  wrapped  them  U|)  sep- 
arately in  paper.  Having  done  ibis,  he 
railed  to  Zack,  and,  saying  that  he  was 
about  to  step  over  to  the  shaving-shop  to 
gel  his  face  scraped  clean  before  going  to 
Mr.  Blyth's,  left  the  house  with  his  two 
packages  in  his  hand. 

"If  tiie  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'll 
chance  it  to-night  with  the  garden-door," 
said  Mat  to  himself,  as  he  took  the  first 
lurning  that  led  toward  the  second-hand 
iron-shop.  "  'Ibis  will  do  lo  get  rid  of  the 
painter-man  with.  And  this  will  send  Zack 
after  him,"  he  added,  putting  first  the  fan 
and  then  the  tobacco-pouch  into  separate 
pockets  {>{  his  coat.  A  cunning  smile  hov- 
ered about  his  lips  for  a  moment,  as  he  dis- 
posed of  his  two  packages  in  this  manner: 
but  it  passed  away  again  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  was  succeeded  by  a  curious  con- 
uactjon  and  twitching  of  the  upper  jiart  of 


his  face.  He  began  muttering  once  again 
that  name  of  "  i\lary."  which  had  been  so 
often  on  his  lips  lately  ;  and  quickened  his 
pace  mechanically,  as  it  was  always  his 
habit  to  do  when  anything  vexed  or  dis- 
turbed him. 

When  he  reached  the  shop,  the  hunch- 
back was  at  the  door  with  the  tin  tobacco- 
box  ill  bis  h.and.  On  this  occasion,  not  i 
single  word  was  exchanged  between  the 
two.  The  squalid  shopman,  as  the  custom- 
er approached,  rattled  something  trinmph- 
aiiily  inside  the  box,  and  then  handed  it  to 
Mat  :  and  Mat  put  his  finger  and  ilnimb 
into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  winked,  nodded, 
and  handed  some  money  lo  the  squalid  shop- 
man. The  brief  ceremony  of  giving  and  ta- 
king thus  com|)leted,  these  two  originals 
turned  away  from  each  other  wiilioui  a  word 
of  farewell — the  hunchback  returning  to  his 
counter,  and  Mr.  Marksman  proceeding  to 
the  shaving-shop. 

i\Iat  opened  the  box  for  an  instant,  on  his 
way  to  the  barber's ;  and,  taking  out  the 
false  key  (which,  though  made  of  baser 
metal,  was  almost  as  bright  as  the  original), 
put  it  carefully  into  his  waistcoat-jKtcket. 
He  then  stopped  at  an  oil  and  candle  shop, 
and  bought  a  wax-taper  and  a  box  of  match- 
es. "  The  garden-door's  safest :  Tli  chance 
it  with  the  garden-door,"  tlioughi  Mr.Marks- 
man,  as  he  sat  diiwn  in  the  shaving-shop 
chair,  and  ordered  the  barber  to  operate  on 
his  chin. 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Blyth' 
visiters  rang  at  his  bell.  As  they  weie 
shown  into  the  hall.  Mat  whispered  to  Zack 
— "  This  is  where  that  old  woman  laid  hold 
on  you,  and  mad^e  such  a  fool  of  herself — 
ain't  it?" — "Yes,"  returned  young  Thorpe 
in  his  lowest  tones;  "but,  [  say,  don't  tell 
Blyth  about  my  taking  her  off  the  other 
night.  He's  uncommonly  fond  of  old  Moth- 
er Peckover,  and  might  run  rusiy  with  me, 
if  iie  knew  I'd  been  making  fun  of  her  to 
you." 

When  they  entered  the  studio,  they  found 
Valentine  all  ready  for  them,  with  his  draw- 
ing-board at  his  side,  and  his  carioon-«ketch 
for  the  proposed  new  picture  of  Hercules 
bringing  to  King  Eurystbeus  the  Eryman- 
thiaii  boar,  lying  rolled  up  at  his  feet.  He 
said  he  had  got  rid  of  his  headache,  and  felt 
[lerfecily  well  now  ;  but  Zack  obseived  that 
lie  was  not  in  his  usual  good  spirits.  Mat, 
on  his  side,  ob^erved  nothing  but  the  srar- 
den-door,  toward  which  he  lounged  care- 
lessly as  soon  as  the  first  salutations  wer« 
over. 

"  This  way,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Valentine 
walking  after  him.  "I've  taken  down  tb« 
drawing  you  were  so  good  as  to  admire  this 
morning,  as  I  said  I  would.  Here  it  is  on 
this  painting-stand,  if  you  would  like  la 
look  at  it." 

Ma*,  whose  first  glance  at   the  garden 
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door  had  assured  liim  that  it  was  boiled  and 
locked  t'i)r  the  night,  wheeled  round  imme- 
diately, and,  to  Mr.  Bljth's  great  delight, 
inspected  the  sketch  of  the  old  five-barred 
gate  wilh  the  most  extraordinary  and  flat- 
tering attention.  "Wants  doing  up — don't 
it  ?"said  Mat,  referring  to  the  piciuresquely- 
ruinous  original  of  the  gate  represented. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Valentine,  think- 
ing he  spoke  of  the  creased  and  ragged  con- 
dition oi  the  paper  on  which  the  skeicli  Avas 
made;  "a  morsel  of  paste  and  a  sheet  of 
fresii  paper  to  stretch  it  on,  would  make 
quite  another  thing  of  it."  Mat  stared. 
"  Faste  and  paper  for  a  five-barred  gate  ?  A 
nice  carpenter  you  would  make!"  he  felt 
inclined  to  say.  Zack,  however,  spoke  at 
that  moment:  so  he  left  the  sketch,  and 
wisely  ht  Id  his  tongue. 

"  Now,  then,  Mat,  strip  to  your  ches.1, 
and  put  your  arms  in  any  position  Blyth 
tells  you.  Remember  you  are  going  to  be 
drawn  as  Hercules  ;  and  luivA  you  look  as 
if  you  were  bringing  the  Erymantiiian  boar 
to. King  Eurystheus,  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing," said  young  Thorp(;,  composedly  warm- 
ing himself  at  the  fire. 

While  Mr.  Marksman  awkwardly,  and 
with  many  expressions  of  astonishment  at 
the  strange  piece  of  service  required  from 
him  by  his  host,  divested  himself  of  his  up- 
per garments,  Valentine  unrolled  on  the 
floor  the  paper  cartoon  of  his  classical  com- 
position, and,  having  refreshed  his  memory 
from  it,  put  Mat  forthwith  into  the  position 
of  Hercules,  with  a  chair  to  hold  instead  of 
an  Ejymanihian  boar,  and  Zack  to  look  at 
as  tke  only  available  representative  of  King 
Eurysiheus.  This  done,  Mr.  Blyth  wasted 
same  little  time,  as  usual,  before  lie  began 
to  work,  in  looking  for  his  drawing  materi- 
als. In  the  course  of  his  search  over  the 
littered  studio-table,  he  accidentally  laid  his 
hand  on  two  envelopes  with  enclosures, 
which,  afier  examining  the  addresses,  he 
gave  immediately  to  young  Thorpe. 

"Here,  Zack,"  said  he,  "  these  belong  to 
you.  Take  them  at  once,  and  put  them  in- 
to your  pocket ;  for  if  you  leave  them  about 
in  the  painting-room,  they  are  sure  to  be 
lost.  The  large  envelope  contains  your  per- 
mission to  draw  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  small  one  has  a  letter  of  introduction 
inside,  presenting  you,  with  my  best  recom- 
mendations, to  my  friend,  Mr.  Strather,  a 
very  jjleasing  artist,  and  the  curator  of  the 
Little  Bilge  street  drawing  academy.  You 
had  better  call  to-morrow,. before  eleven. 
Mr.  Strather  will  go  with  you  to  the  mu- 
seum, and  show  you  how  to  begin,  and  will 
introduce  you  to  the  drawing  academy  the 
same  evening.  Pray,  pray,  Zack,  be  steady 
and  careful.  Remember  all  you  have  prom- 
ised your  mother  and  me,  and  show  us  that 
you  are  now  really  determined  to  study  the 
art  in  good  earnest.'' 


Zack  expressed  great  gratitude  .*or  his 
friend's  kindness,  pocketed  the  letters,  and 
declared,  with  the  utmost  fervor  of  voice 
and  manner,  that  he  would  repair  all  his 
past  faults  by  unflagging  future  industry  as 
a  student  of  art.  After  a  little  longer  delay, 
Valentine  at  last  collected  his  drawiiig  ma- 
terials, and  fairly  began  to  work.  As  for 
Mat,  he  displayed  from  the  first  the  most 
extraordinary  and  admirable  steadiness  as  a 
model.  His  eyes  might  now  and  then  stealth- 
ily wander  away  toward  the  garden-door, 
when  Mr.  Blyth  was  not  looking  at  him, 
or  glance  round  quickly  at  his  coat,  when- 
ever Zack  happened  to  move  near  the  chair 
on  which  it  hung;  but  his  body  hardly  va- 
ried Irom  the  right  position  by  a  hair's 
breadth  ;  he  rarely  wanted  to  rest,  and  he 
never  complained  of  cold.  In  short,  as  Val- 
entine enthusiastically  declared,  he  was  "a 
perfect  jewel  of  a  sitter,  a  model  for  Her- 
cules whom  it  was  a  real  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  draw  from." 

But  while  the  work  of  lUa  studio  thus 
proceeded  with  all  the  smo'^'hness  and  ex- 
pedition that  could  be  desired,  the  inciden- 
tal conversation  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
it.  In  spite  of  all  that  young  Thorpe  could 
say  or  do,  the  talk  lagged  more  and  more, 
and  g<ew  duller  and  duller.  Valentine  was 
evidently  out  of  snirits,  and  "  Hercules"  had 
stolidly  abandoned  himseii'  to  the  most  in- 
glorious and  inveterate  silence.  At  length 
Zack  gave  up  all  further  effort  to  promote 
the  sociability  of  the  evening,  and  left  the 
painting-room  to  go  up-stairs  and  visit  the 
ladies.  Mat  looked  afier  him  as  he  quitted 
the  studio,  and  seemed  about  to  speak — 
then,  glancing  aside  at  the  bureau,  checked 
himself  suddenly,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Mr.  Blyth's  present  depression  of  spirits 
was  not  entirely  attributable  to  that  unwil- 
lingness to  leave  home  of  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  morning  to  young  Thorpe. 
He  had  a  secret  cause  of  uneasiness  which 
he  had  not  hinted  at  to  Zack,  and  which 
happened  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  model  whose  herculean  chest  and  arins 
he  was  now  engaged  in  drawing.  The 
plain  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Blyth's  tender  con- 
science smote  him  sorely,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  perfect  trust  Mrs.  Thorpe  placed 
in  his  promised  supervision  over  her  son, 
and  when  he  afterward  reflected  that  he 
still  knew  as  little  of  Zack's  strange  com- 
panion as  Zack  did  himself  His  visit  to 
Kirk  street  undertaken  for  the  ex|)ress  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  lad's  best  interests  by 
definitely  ascertaining  who  Mr.  Marksman 
really  was,  had  ended  in — what  he  was  now 
ashamed  to  dwell  over,  or  even  to  call  to 
mind.  "  Dear,  dear  me  !"  thought  Mr.  Blyth, 
while  he  worked  awav  silently  at  the  out- 
line of  his  drawing,  "  how  disgracefully  im- 
prudent and  careless  I  have  been  !  I  hav« 
found  out  nothing,  and  inquired  about  nc'h- 
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inc:  How  Lould  I  ?  It  seems  so  mean  and  un- 
grali'ful  oven  to  appear  to  suspect  a  man  who 
saved  my  picture  only  tlie  other  day,  and 
who  is  now  aciually  engaged  in  doing  me  a 
very  great  service.  And  yet,  I  promised 
Mrs.  Thorpe — I'm  in  a  manner  responsible 
for  Zapk — I  ought  to  find  out  whether  this 
very  friendly,  good-natured,  and  useful  man, 
is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  him  ;  atid  now  he's 
out  of  the  room,  I  might  very  well  do  it. 
Miglil?  —  I  will  I"  And,  acting  inimedi- 
siteiy  on  this  conscientious  resolve,  simple- 
neait.^d  Mr.  VAylh  aciually  set  himself  to 
ask  cunning  Mr.  I\Iark>man,  if)  delicate  and 
circumlocutory  terms,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  who  he  really  was  I 

Mat  was  candor  itself  in  answering  all 
inquiries  that  related  to  his  wanderings  over 
tne  American  continent,  llcccjiifessed  with 
the  utmost  frankness  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  sea,  as  a  wild  boy  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  keep  steady  at  home  ;  and  he  quite 
readily  admitted  that  he  had  not  introduced 
liimself  to  Zack  under  his  real  name.  But 
at  this  point  hi« communicativeness  stopped. 
He  did  not  quibble  or  prevaricate;  he  just 
bluntly  and  simply  declared  that  he  would 
tell  nothing  more  than  he  had  told  already. 
"  I  said  to  the  young  'un,"  concluded  Mat, 
"  when  first  we  come  together,  '  I  haven't 
heard  the  sound  of  my  own  name  for  better 
than  twenty  year  past;  and  I  don't  care  if 
I  never  hear  it  again.'  That's  what  I  said 
lo  him.  That's  what  I  say  to  you.  I'm  a 
Dugh  'un,  I  know  ;  but  I  haven't  broke  out 
of  prison,  or  cheated  the  gallows — " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interposed  Valentine, 
eagerly  and  alarmedly,  "  pray  don't  imagine 
any  such  oflensive  ideas  ever  entered  my 
nead  !  I  might  perhaps  have  thougiil  that 
family  troubles—"  "  Thai's  it,"  Mat  broke 
in  quickly.  "Family  troubles.  Drop  it 
there;  and  you'll  leave  it  right." 

Ujion  this,  INIr.  BIyih  very  abruptly  and 
confusedly  changed  the  conversation,  and 
began  to  talk  about  Zack,  Avhose  increasing 
laste  for  the  nightly  consumption  of  strong 
liquor  in  large  quantities,  the  painter  viewed 
Aviih  considerable  ajiprehension.  He  would 
have  expressed  this  in  so  many  words  to 
Mat ;  I;ui  certain  remembrances  connected 
with  the  "  squaw's  mixture,"  and  its  train 
of  convivial  consequences,  tied  his  tongue. 
So  he  Confined  himself  to  speaking  general- 
ly of  young  Thcjrpe's  future  prospects  ;  and 
endeavored  to  impress  on  Mr.  Marksman 
the  necessity  of  using  his  great  influence 
over  the  lad,  so  as  to  lead  him  into  such 
stead v  courses  as  might  end  in  making  him, 
not  only  a  successful  artist,  but  also  a  re- 
spectable man.  Mat  listened  to  his  host's 
discourse  with  every  appearance  of  atten- 
tion :  but  his  eyes  begaa,  nevertheless,  to 
twinkle  impatieiitly  as  they  still  turned 
pverv  now  and  then  toward  the  garden- 
door ;    and,  when   it  came   to  his.  turn  toj 


speak,  he  asked  some  questions  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  successful  artists  and  respectable 
men  in  general,  wliich  showed  such  dense 
ignorance  of  accepted  social  conventions 
and  established  social  creeds,  thatMr.  Blyth 
found  it  j)er|)Iexing  in  the  last  degree  to 
meet  them  with  any  species  of  adequate 
reply.  Indeed,  considermn;  Mat's  capacity 
for  making  awkward  inquiries,  and  Valen- 
tine's incapacity  for  defining  abstract  ideas. 
It  was,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  equally 
fortunate  for  both  of  them  thdt  their  collo- 
quy was  interrupted,  just  as  it  was  involving 
them  in  the  most  inexli.cahle  mutual  be- 
wilderment, by  the  return  of  young  Thorj  e 
to  the  studio. 

Zack  announced  the  a;-proachmg  arrival 
of  the  supper-tray  ;  and  warned  '*  Hercules" 
to  let  go  of  the  Erymanthian  boar,  and 
cover  up  his  neck  and  shoulders  immediate- 
ly, unless  he  wished  to  frighten  the  house- 
maid out  of  her  wits.  At  this  hint,  Mr. 
Blyth  laid  aside  his  drawing-board,  and  Mr. 
Marksman  put  on  his  llannel  waistcoat  ; 
not  listening  the  while  to  one  word  of  the 
many  fervent  exjiressions  of  gratitude  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  painter,  but  appearing 
to  be  in  a  violent  hurry  to  array  himself  in 
his  coat  figain.  A  soon  as  he  had  got  it  on, 
he  put  his  hand  in  one  of  the  jiocRets,  and 
looked  hard  at  Valentine — but  just  then  the 
servant  came  in  with  the  tray  ;  upon  which 
he  turned  round  impatiently,  and  walked 
away  once  again  to  ,ihe  lower  end  of  ihe 
room. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  the  depart- 
ing house-maid,  he  returned  to  Mr.  Blyth 
with  the  feather-fan  in  his  hand  ;  and  say- 
ing, in  his  usual  gruff,  downright  way,  that 
he  had  heard  from  Zack  of  Mrs.  Blyih's 
invalid  condition,  and  of  her  loudness  for 
curiosities,  bluntly  asked  the  painter  if  he 
thought  his  wife  would  like  such  a  fan  as 
that  now  produced.  Valentine,  who  did 
not  feel  quite  comfortable  afier  the  defeat 
he  bad  suffered  in  trying  to  ascertain  Mr. 
Marksman's  origin,  and  who  also  na(urall\ 
doubted  the  propriety  of  letting  his  wife 
accept  a  present  from  a  man  who  was  little 
better  than  a  perfect  stranger — hesitated, 
stammered,  and  tried  to  gain  time  by  be- 
ginning to  admire  the  fan.  He  was  un- 
ceremoniously interrupted,  however,  by  his 
queer  visiter,  before  he  could  utier  three 
consecutive  words.  "  I  got  that  for  a  woman 
in  the  old  country,  many  a  long  year  ago," 
said  ]\Tat,  pressing  the  fan  roughly  into  Mr. 
BIyih's  hands.  "  When  I  come  back,  and 
thought  for  to  give  it  her,  she  was  dead 
and  gone.  There's  not  another  woman  in 
England  as  cares  about  me,  or  knows  about 
me.  If  you're  too  proud  to  let  your  wife 
have  the  thing,  throw  it  into  the  fire.  [ 
haven't  got  nolwdy  to  give  it  to:  and  I 
can't  keep  it  by  me,  and  won't  keep  it  by 
me,  no  longer." 
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In  tlsp  jtterance  of  these  words  there  was 
a  certaii.  rough  patlios  and  bitter  reference 
ID  past  .'.alarnity  which  touched  Valentine 
^n  one  of  his  tender  ph\ces.  His  {jenerous 
jnstincts  overcame  his  prudent  reflections 
in  a  moment;  and  moved  him,  not  merely 
!o  accept  the  present,  but  also  to  predict 
jvarmly  that  Mrs.  Blyth  Avould  be  delighted 
with  it. 

"  Zaciv,"  said  he,  speaking  in  an  uiider- 
I'nie  to  young  Thorpe,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  Mat's  last  speech,  and  observing  his 
production  of  the  fan,  in  silent  curiosity 
and  surprise,  "Zack,  I'll  run  up-stairs  with 
the  fan  to  Lavvie  at  once,  so  as  not  to  seem 
careless  about  your  friend's  present.  Mind 
you  do  the  honors  of  the  supper-table — such 
as  it  is  ! — with  proper  hospitality,  while  I 
am  away." 

Speaking  these  words,  Mr.  Blyth  bustled 
out  of  the  room  as  nimbly  as  usual.  A 
minute  or  two  after  his  departure,  Mat  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  once  more  ; 
mysteriously  approached  young  Thorpe, 
and  opened  before  him  the  paper  containing 
the  Indian  tobacco-pouch,  which  was  made 
of  scarlet  cloth,  and  was  very  prettily  dec- 
orated with  colored  beads. 

"  Do  you  think  the  young  woman  would 
fancy  this?"  he  said.  "I'd  have  asked 
Aim"  (referring  by  the  last  word  to  Valen- 
tine) ;  "but  he  looked  so  queer  at  the  feather- 
thing,  and  bolted  in  such  a  hurry — " 

Here  Zack,  with  a  shout  of  laughter, 
interrupted  him  by  snatching  the  pouch  out 
oi  his  hands;  and  began  to  quiz  his  friend 
ir.ore  unmercifully  than  ever.  For  the  first 
lime,  Mat  seemed  irritated  by  his  bad  jokes 
about  courting  a  civilized  young  lady  by 
means  of  a  savage  tobacco-pouch  ;  and  cut 
him  short  quite  fiercely  with  a  frown  and 
an  oath. 

"Don't  swear,  Don  Juan!"  cried  Zack 
with  incorrigible  levity.  "I'll  take  it  up 
10  her;  and,  if  Blyth  will  let  her  have  it, 
I'll  manage  to  get  her  down-stairs  some- 
how. Oh,  what  a  sight  it  will  be  to  see 
the  leathery  old  boy  trying  to  make  soft 
eyes  at  Madonna !"  Saying  this,  young 
Thorpe  ran  laughmg  out  of  the  room,  with 
the  scarlet  pouch  in  his  hand. 

Mat  listened  intently  till  the  sound  of 
Zack's  rapid  footsteps  died  away  up-stairs  — 
then  Avalked  quickly  and  sofily  down  the 
studio  to  the  garden-door — gently  unlocked 
it — gently  drew  the  bolts  back — gently 
opened  it,  and  ascertained  that  it  could  also 
be  opened  from  without,  merely  by  turning 
the  handle — then,  quietly  closing  it  again, 
left  it,  to  all  appearance,  as  fast  for  the 
night  as  before,  provided  no  one  went  near 
enough,  or  had  sufficiently  sharp  eyes,  to 
observe  that  it  was  neither  bolted  nor 
locked. 

"Now  for  the  big  chest!"  thought  Mat, 
taking  the  fal*e  key  out  of  his  pocket,  and 


hastening  back  to  the  bureau.  "If  Zack 
or  the  painter-man  come  down  befoVe  I've 
time  to  get  at  the  drawer  inside,  I've  se- 
cured my  second  chance  after  they're  all  in 
bed  with  the  garden-door. 

He  had  the  key  in  the  lock  as  this  thought 
passed  through   his  mind.      He  was  jus 
about  to  turn  it,  when  the  sound  of  rapidly 
descending  footsteps  upon  the  stairs,  struck 
on  his  quick  ear. 

"  Too  late  !"  muttered  Mat.  "  I  must 
chance  it,  after  all,  with  the  garden-door." 

Putting  the  key  into  his  pocket  again,  as 
he  said  this,  he  walked  back  to  the  fireplace. 
The  moment  after  he  got  there,  Mr.  Blyth 
entered  the  studio. 

"I  am  quite  shocked  that  you  should 
have  been  so  unceremoniously  left  alone, "^ 
said  Valentine,  whose  naturally  courteous 
nature  prompted  him  to  be  just  as  scrupu- 
lously polite  in  his  behavior  to  his  rough 
guest,  as  if  Mr.  Marksman  had  been  a  civil- 
ized gentleman  of  the  most  refined  feeling, 
and  the  most  exalted  rank.  "I  am  so  sorry 
you  should  have  been  left,  through  Zack's 
carelessness,  without  anybody  to  ask  you  to 
take  a  little  supper,"  continued  Valentine, 
turning  to  the  table.  "  Mrs.  Blyth,  my 
dear  sir  (do  take  a  sandwich!)  desires  me 
to  express  her  best  thanks  for  your  very 
pretty  present  (that  is  the  brandy  in  the 
bottle  next  to  you).  She  admires  the  design 
(sponge-cake?  Ah,  you  don't  care  about 
sweets),  and  thinks  the  color  of  the  centre 
feathers — " 

At  this  moment,  the  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Blyth,  abruptly  closing  his  lips,  looked 
toward  it  with  an  expression  of  the  blank- 
est astonishment ;  for  he  beheld  Madonna 
entering  the  painting-room  in  company  with 
Zack. 

Valentine  had  been  persuaded  to  let  the 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  accept  the  scarlet  pouch, 
by  his  wife  ;  but  neither  she  nor  Zack  had 
said  a  Avord  before  him,  up-stairs,  abof 
taking  Madonna  into  the  studio.  The  plain 
fact  was  that  young  Thorpe  had  warily  ab- 
stained from  mentioning  the  not  over-wise 
project  which  he  had  now  executed  (and 
which  he  knew  would  have  been  summarily 
opposed  by  Mr.  Blyth),  until  the  painter  nad 
hastened  away  down-stairs,  to  pay  the  prc.per 
hospitable  attentions  to  his  guest.  When 
he  was  well  out  of  earshot,  Zack  confided 
to  Mrs.  Blyth  the  new  freak  in  which  he 
wanted  to  engage,  predicted  that  it  would 
produce  a  fresh  fund  of  amusement  at  Mat's 
expense,  declared  that  one  of  the  ladies  was 
bound  in  common  gratitude  to  make  a  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  his 
friend's  presents,  and,  signing  unscrupulous- 
ly to  Madonna  that  she  was  wanted  in  the 
studio,  to  be  presented  to  the  "  generous 
man  who  had  given  her  the  tobacco-pouch,' 
took  her  out  of  the  room  without  stopping 
to  hear  to  the  end  the  somewhat  faint  re* 
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monstrance  by  wliirh  his  proposition  was 
met.  To  confess  the  iriiili,  Mrs.  Blyth, 
seeing  no  great  intproprieiy  in  tlie  jrirl's 
being  introduced  to  llie  stranger  —  while 
Valentine  was  present  in  the  room  ;  and 
havinjr,  moreover,  a  very  strong  curiosity  to 
hear  all  she  cuuld  about  Zack's  odd  com- 
panion, was  secretly  anxious  to  ascertain 
vhat  impressions  Madonna  would  bring 
ai\-ay  of  Mat's  personal  appearance  and 
manners.  'Ihougn  she  would  not,  on  this 
account,  say  yes,  to  the  somewhat  venture- 
some jiroposal  submitted  to  her;  she  did 
not,  on  the  oiher  hand,  say  no,  as  authorita- 
tively as  she  might.  Ai-.d  thus  it  was  that 
Zack,  by  seizing  his  ojijKirtunity  at  the  right 
moment,  and  exe<riing  a  little  of  that  cool 
assurance  iii  which  he  was  never  very  de- 
ficient, now  actually  entered  the  painting- 
room  in  a  glow  of  mischievous  iriuniph, 
with  Madonna  on  his  arm. 

Valentine  gave  him  a  look  as  he  entered, 
which  he  found  it  convenient  not  to  appear 
to  see.  The  painter  felt  strongly  inclined, 
at  that  moment,  to  send  his  adopted  child 
up-stairs  again  directly  ;  but  he  restrained 
liimself  out  of  a  feeling  of  delicacy  toward 
liis  guest — for  Mr.  IVIarksmnn  had  not  only 
seen  Madonna,  but  had  advanced  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  her,  the  instant  she  came  into 
the  room. 

Zack,  feeling  that  he  had  displeased  Mr. 
Blyih,  and  that  he  shr)uld  be  told  so.  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  determined,  in 
his  reckless  way,  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  draw  back,  and  that  he  might  just  as 
well  pursue  his  freak  to  the  end,  being  now 
sure  of  receiving  his  merited  reproof  under 
any  circumstances.  Accordingly,  he  led 
Madonna  up  to  Mat  (who  had  suddenly  and 
confusedly  stopped,  after  advancing  two  or 
three  steps  from  the  supper-table),  with  the 
malicious  intention  of  bewildering  his  un- 
cultivated friend,  by  going  through  all  the 
most  elaborate  ceremonies  of  a  formal  intro- 
duction. He  was  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
though,  unexpectedly  enough,  and  at  the 
very  nicK  of  time,  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Madonna  herself. 

Few  social  tests  for  analyzing  female 
human  nature  can  be  more  safely  relied  on 
than  that  which  the  moral  investigator  may 
easily  apply,  by  observing  how  a  woman 
conducts  herself  toward  a  tnan  who  shows 
symptoms  of  confusion  on  approaching  her 
for  the  first  time.  If  she  has  nothing  at  all 
in  her,  she  awkwardly  forgets  the  advantage 
of  her  fvx,  and  grows  mure  confused  than 
lie  is:  if  she  has  noihinij  but  brains  in  her, 
she  cruelly  abases  the  advantage,  and  treats 
him  with  quiet  contempt  :  if  she  has  plenty 
of  heart  in  her,  she  instinctively  turns  the 
advantage  to  its  right  use,  and  forthwith 
Eets  him  at  his  ease  by  the  timely  charity  of 
a  A'ord,  or  the  mute  encourajjement  of  a  look. 

Now,    Madonna,    perceiving    that    Mr. 


Marksman  showed  evident  signs,  on  ap. 
proaching  her,  of  what  appeared  like  con- 
tusion to  her  apprehension,  qtieily  drew 
her  arm  out  of  Zack's,  and,  to  his  un 
measured  astonishment,  stepped  forward  in 
front  of  him — looked  up  brigluly  into  the 
grim  scarred  face  of  i\Iai — dropped  her  usual 
courtesy,  wrote  a  line  hurriedly  on  lier  slate, 
then  offered  it  to  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
nod,  to  read  if  he  pleased,  and  to  write  on 
in  reiurn. 

"By  George!"  exclaimed  Zack,  giving 
vent  to  his  amazement;  "she  has  taken  to 
old  Rough  and  Tough,  and  made  him  a 
prime  favorite  at  first  sight.  Who  would 
ever  have  thought  it  ?" 

Valentine  was  standing  near  hot  he  did 
not  appear  to  hear  this  speech.  He  was 
watching  Mr.  Marksman  and  JMadonna 
closely  and  curiously.  Accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  innocent  candor  with  which  the 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  always  showed  her  ap- 
proval or  dislike  of  strangers  at  a  first  inter- 
view— as  also  to  her  apparent  perversitv  in 
often  displaying  a  decided  liking  for  the  very 
peoj)le  whose  looks  and  manners  had  been 
previously  considered  certain  to  displeasf 
iier — he  w:xs  now  almost  as  much  surprised 
as  Zack,  when  he  witnessed  her  greeting  to 
I\Ir.  Marksman.  It  was  an  infallible  sign 
of  Madonna's  approval,  if  she  followed  up 
an  introduction  by  handing  her  slate  of  her 
own  accord  to  a  stranger.  When  she  wa? 
presented  to  people  w:hom  she  disliked,  she 
invariably  ke])t  it  by  her  side  until  it  was 
formally  asked  for. 

Eccentric  in  everything  else.  Mat  was 
consistently  eccentric  even  in  his  confusion. 
Some  men  Avhoare  bashful  in  a  young  lady's 
presence,  show  it  by  blushing — Mat's  coior 
sank  instead  of  rising.  Other  men,  similarly 
allected,  betray  their  burdensome  modesty, 
by  fidgeting  incessantly — Mat  was  as  still 
as  a  statue.  His  eyes  wandered  heavily  and 
vacantly  over  the  girl,  beginning  with  her 
s(jft  brown  hair,  then  resting  for  a  moment 
on  her  face,  then  descending  to  the  gay  pink 
riband  on  her  breast,  and  to  her  crisp  blacK 
silk  apron  with  its  smart  lace  pockets — then 
dropping  at  last  to  her  neat  little  shoes,  and 
to  the  thin  bright  Ime  of  white  stocking 
that  just  separated  them  from  the  hem  of 
her  favorite  gray  dress.  He  only  looked 
up  again,  when  she  touched  his  hand,  and 
put  her  slate-pencil  into  it.  At  that  signal, 
he  raised  his  eyes  once  more,  read  the  line 
she  had  writti-n  to  thank  him  for  the  scarlet 
jujuch,  and  tried  to  write  sometbinir  in  re- 
turn. But  his  hand  shook,  and  his  thoughts 
(if  he  had  any)  seemed  to  fail  him.  He 
gave  her  back  the  slate  and  pencil,  lookinjy 
her  full  in  the  eyes  a.s  he  did  so.  A  curious 
change  came  over  his  face  at  the  sain*'  lime 
— a  chanire  like  that  which  had  altered  him 
so  remarkably  in  the  hosier's  shop  ul  Dib- 
bledean. 
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"  ZaoK  mis^ht,  aficr  all,  have  made  many 
K  worse  irieiid  ilian  this  man,"  thought  Mr. 
Elyih,  still  atienl'vely  observing  Mat. 
"Vagabonds  don't  behave  in  the  presence 
of  vouog  girls  as  he  is  behaving  now." 

With    this   idea  in  his  mind,  Valentine 
advanced  to  help  Mr.  Marksman  in  his  be- 
wilderment l>y   showing  him   how  to  com- 
nuinicatc   with   Madonna.     He  was   inter- 
rupted,  however,   by   young  Thorpe,  who, 
the   moment    he    recovered   from    his   first 
ensaiions  of  surprise,   began  to  talk   non- 
ense  again,  at  the   top  of  his  vo'ce,  with 
he  mi.-chievous  intention  of  increasing  Mat's 
emhnrrassment. 

While  Mr.  BIyth  was  attempting  to 
silence  Zack  by  leading  him  to  the  supper- 
table,  Madonna  was  iryiiig  her  best,  in  a 
new  way,  to  reassure  the  great  bulky,  sun- 
burnt man  who  seemed  to  be  absoluely 
atraid  of  her.  She  moved  to  a  stool,  which 
stjod  near  a  second  table  in  a  corner  by  the 
fireplace;  and  sitting  down,  produced  the 
scarlet  poucli,  intimating  by  a  gesture  that 
Mat  was  to  look  at  Avbat  she  was  now 
doing.  She  then  laid  the  pouch  open  on 
her  lap,  and  put  into  it  several  little  work- 
box  toys,  a  Tonbridge  silk-reel,  an  ivory 
needle-case,  a  silver  thimble  with  an  en- 
amelled rim,  a  liny  pair  of  scissors,  and  other 
tilings  of  I  he  saine  kind — which  she  took 
first  from  one  pocket  of  her  apron  and  then 
^rom  another.  While  she  was'  engaged  in 
filling  the  pouch,  Zack,  standing  at  the 
iupper-tttble,  drummed  on  the  floor  with 
his  foot  to  attract  her  attention,  and  inter- 
rogatively held  up  a  decanter  of  wine  and  a 
glass.  She  started  as  the  sound  struck  on 
her  delicate  nerves  ;  and,  looking  at  j'oung 
Thorpe  directly,  signed  that  she  did  not 
wish  for  any  wine.  The  sudden  moven)ent 
of  her  body  thus  occasioned,  shook  off  her 
Ia\  a  little  molher-of-j)earl  bodkin-case, 
which  lay  more  than  half  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets  of  her  apron.  The  bodkin-case 
rolled  under  the  stool,  without  her  seeing 
it,  for  she  was  looking  toward  the  supper- 
table :  without  being  observed  by  Mat,  for 
his  eyes  were  following  the  direction  of 
he»s:  without  being  heard  by  Mr.  Blyth, 
for  Zack  was,  as  usual,  chattering  and 
making  a  noise. 

When  she  had  put  two  other  little  toys 
that  remained  in  her  pockets  into  the  pouch, 
she  drew  the  mouth  of  it  tight,  passed  the 
loops  of  the  loose  thongs  that  fastened  it, 
over  one  of  her  arms,  and  then,  rising  to 
her  feet,  pointed  to  it,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Marksman  with  a  very  significant  nod.  The 
action  expressed  the  idea  slit  wished  to 
communicate,  plainly  enough:  "See,"  it 
seehied  to  say,  "  see  what  a  pretty  work- 
bag  I  can  make  of  your  tobacco-pouch  !" 

But  Mat,  to  all  appea-mce,  was  not  able 
to  find  out  the  meaning  ""f  one  of  her  ges- 
tures, easy  as  they  wer    .o  interpret.     His 


senses  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  per- 
turbed the  longer  he  looked  at  her.  As  she 
courtesied  to  him  again,  and  moved  away 
in  despair,  he  stepped  forward  a  little,  and 
suddenly  and  awkwardly  held  out  his  hand. 
"The  big  man  seems  to  be  getting  a  little 
less  afraid  of  me,"  thought  Madonna,  turn- 
mg  directly,  and  meeting  his  clumsy  ad- 
vance toward  her  with  a  smile.  But  the 
instant  he  took  her  hand,  her  lips  closed, 
and  she  shivered  through  her  whole  body 
as  if  dead  fingers  had  touched  her.  "  C'h,' 
she  thought  now,  "  how  cold  his  hand  is . 
how  cold  his  hand  is  !" 

"  If  I  hadn't  felt  her  warm  to  touch,  I 
should  have  got  dreaming  to-night  that  I'd 
seen  Mary's  ghost."  This  was  the  grim 
fancy  which  darkly  troubled  Mat's  mind,  at 
the  very  same  moment  when  Madonna  was 
thinking  how  cold  his  hand  was.  He  turned 
away  impatiently  from  some  wine  offered 
to  him  just  then  by  Zack;  and,  looking  va- 
cantly into  the  fire,  drew  his  coat-cuff  sev- 
eral times  over  his  eyes  and  forehead. 

The  chill  from  the  strange  man's  hand 
still  lingered  icily  about  Madonna's  fingers, 
and  made  her  anxious,  though  she  hardly 
knew  why,  to  leave  the  room.  She  ad- 
vanced hastily  to  Valentine,  and  made  ihe 
sign  which  indicated  Mrs.  Blyth,  by  laying 
her  hand  on  her  heart  ;  she  then  pointed  up- 
stairs. Valentine,  understanding  what  she 
wanted,  gave  her  leave  directly  to  return  to 
his  wife's  room.  Before  Zacic  could  make 
even  a  gesture  to  detain  her,  she  had  slipped 
out  of  the  studio,  after  not  having  remained 
in  it  much  longer  than  five  minutes. 

"Zack,"  whispered  Mr.  Blyth,  as  the 
door  closed,  "  I'm  anything  but  pleased  with 
you  for  bringing  Madonna  down-stairs.  You 
have  broken  through  all  rule  in  doing  so  : 
arid,  besides  that,  you  have  confused  your 
friend  by  introducing  her  to  him  without 
any  warning  or  preparation." 

"Oh,  that's  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence," interrupted  young  Thorpe.  "  He's 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  want  warning  about 
anything.  I  apologize  for  breaking  rules  : 
but  as  for  Mat— why,  hang  it,  Blyth,  it's 
{)lain  enough  what  has  been  wrong  with 
him  since  supper  came  in!  He's  fairly 
knocked  up  with  doing  Hercules  for  you. 
You've  kept  the  poor  old  Guy  for  near  two 
hours  standing  in  one  position,  without  a 
rag  on  his  back  ;  and  then  you  wonder — " 

"Bless  my  soul  !  that  never  occurred  ic 
me.  Vm  afraid  you're  right,"  exclaimed 
Valentine.  "Do  let  us  make  him  take 
something  hot  and  comfortable  !  Dear,  dear 
me!  how  ought  one  to  mix  grog?"  Mr. 
Blyth  had  been  for  some  little  time  past 
trying  his  best  to  compound  a  species  of 
fiery  and  potential  "squaw's  mixture"  for 
Mat.  He  had  begun  the  attempt  some 
n  inutes  before  Madonna  left  the  studio — 
having  previously  found  it  useless  to  offei 
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«ny  explanations  to  his  inattentive  euest  of 
ilie  nieaniii£j  of  ihc  {jirl's  signs  and  £restiires 
with  liie  slate  and  ti/bacco-poucli.  He  liad 
persevered  in  his  hospitable  endeavor  all 
through  the  whispered  dialogue  which  had 
just  passed  between  Ziick  and  himself;  and 
he  had  now  filhd  the  glass  nearly  to  the 
brim,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  put  sherry  in  at  the  top  of  the  tum- 
bler, after  havin<i  bi-gun  with  brandv  at  the 
iKjttom  ;  and  also  that  he  Imd  aliogeiher  li>r- 
potten  some  important  ingredient  which  he 
wa^^,  just  then,  perfectly  incapable  of  calling 
to  mind. 

"Here,  Mat!"  cried  Zack,  "come  and 
mix  yourself  something  hot.  BIyth's  been 
trying  to  do  it  for  you,  and  can't." 

Mr.  Marksman,  who  had  been  staring 
iiiore  and  more  vacantly  into  the  lire  all  this 
time,  turned  round  again  at  la^t  toward  his 
friends  at  the  supper-table.  He  started  a 
little  when  he  saw  that  Madonna  was  no 
longer  in  the  room — then  looked  aside  from 
the  door  by  which  she  had  departed,  to  the 
bureau.  He  had  been  pretty  obstinately 
determined  to  get  possession  of  the  hair 
bracelet  from  the  first:  but  he  was  doubly 
and  trebly  determined  now. 

"  It's  no  use  looking  about  for  the  young 
lady,"  said  Zack  :  "  you  behaved  so  clumsily 
and  queerly,  that  you  frightened  her  out  of 
the  room." 

"  No,  no  !  nothing  of  the  sort,"  interposed 
Valentine,  good-naturedly.  "Pray,  take 
something  to  warm  you.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  want  of  consideration  in 
keeping  you  standing  so  long  fur  Hercules, 
when  1  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you 
were  not  used  to  being  a  painter's  model. 
1  hope  I  have  not  given  you  cold — " 

"  Given  me  cold  ?"  repealed  Mat,  amazed- 
ly.  He  seemed  about  to  add  a  sufliciently 
strong  and  indijrnant  assertion  of  his  supe- 
riority to  any  such  civilized  bodily  weak- 
ness as  a  liability  to  catch  cold.  But  just 
■s  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  he  looked 
tixedly  at  Mr.  BIyth,  and  checked  himself 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  be  tired  with  the 
long  silting  you  have  so  kindly  given  me," 
added  Valentine. 

"  No,"  answered  Mat,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  not  tired  ;  only  sleepy.  I'd 
best  go  home.     What's  o'clock  ?" 

A  reference  to  young  Thorpe's  watch 
showed  that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten. 
Mat  held  out  his  hand  directly  to  take  leave, 
but  Valentine  positively  refused  to  let  him 
depart  until  he  had  helped  himself  to  some- 
thing from  the  supper-table.  Hearing  this, 
he  poured  out  a  iriass  of  brandy,  and  drank 
it  oif:  then  held  out  his  hand  once  more, 
and  said,  "Good-night." 

"Well,  I  won't  press  you  to  stay  against 
your  will,"  said  Mr.  BIylh,  rather  mourn- 
fully. "  I  will  only  thank  you  airain  most 
Leunilv  for  your  kindness  in  silting  to  me, 


and  say  that  1  hope  to  see  iou  again  when 
I  return  from  the  country. — Good-by,  Zack. 
I  shall  siart  in  the  morning  by  an  eaily 
train.  The 'sooner  I  finish  these  new  por- 
trait jobs,  and  cei  home  again,  the  better  I 
shall  be  jileased.  Pray,  my  dear  boy,  be 
steady,  and  rememl)er  your  mother  and  yout 
promises,  and  call  on  ]\Ir.  Siralher  in  guod 
time  to-morrow;  and  slick  to  your  work, 
Zack  —  for  all  our  sakes.  stick  to  voj- 
work  I" 

As  they  left  the  studio,  Mat  cast  one  part- 
ing glance  at  the  garden-door.  Would  the 
servant,  who  had  most  likely  bolted  and 
locked  it  early  in  the  evening,  so  near  it 
asrain  before  she  went  to  bed  ?  Would  M.-. 
BIyth  walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  room  to 
ste  that  the  door  was  safe,  afier  he  had 
raked  the  fire  out? — In)portant  questions 
these,  which  only  the  events  of  the  night 
could  answer. 

Zack  hardly  Ayaited  until  he  and  his  friend 
had  got  out  into  the  road,  before  he  began 
to  ridicule  Mat's  clumsy  and  helpless  be- 
havior in  Madonna's  presence,  with  all  the 
powers  of  sarcasm  that  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. Mr.  Marksman  let  him  talk  as  long 
as  he  pleased,  and  hardly  favored  him  in 
return  with  so  much  as  a  word  uf  answer. 
The  usual  result  of  allowing  him  to  run  on 
unchecked  in  this  way  sooti  arrived:  young 
Tliorpe's  vein  of  satire  was  all  but  exhaust- 
ed before  they  got  home,  for  want  of  the 
timely  repression  of  an  occasional  reply. 

A  little  way  down  Kirk  street,  at  the  end 
by  which  they  noAV  entered  it,  stoijd  the 
local  theatre,  all  ablaze  with  dazzling  gas, 
and  r.U  astir  with  loitering  blackguards. 
Zack  stopped,  as  he  and  his  companion 
passed  under  the  portico,  on  the  way  to 
iheir  lodgings  farthei  up  the  street. 

"It's  only  half-|)ast  ten  now,"  said  he. 
"I  shall  drop  in  here,  and  see  the  last  bit 
of  the  pantomime.     Won't  you  come,  too  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mat;  "  Im  loo  sleepy.  1 
shall  go  on  home." 

Thev  separated.  While  Zack  entered 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Marksman  proceeded  stead- 
ily in  the  direction  of  the  tobacco-shop.  As 
scion,  however,  as  he  was  w^ell  out  of  the 
glare  of  gas  from  the  iheatre-duor,  he  crossed 
the  street:  and,  returning  quickly  by  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  took  the  road  thai 
led  to  Valentine's  house. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

THE    HAIR    BRACELET. 

Mr.  Bia-th's  spirits  sank  apace,  as  fie 
bolted  and  locked  the  front  deer,  when  his 
guests  had  left  him.  He  was  never  quite 
so  livelv  as  usual  at  other  times,  when  on 
ihe  point  of  leaving  home  ;  but  no  depres- 
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Bion  at  all  comparable  in  intensity  to  that 
wliirh  lie  now  exhibited,  Jiad  ever  got  pos- 
session of  hi (11  on  the  eve  of  any  past  trav- 
elling-expedition whatever.  He  actually 
sighed  as  he  now  took  a  turn  or  two  alone, 
up  and  down  the  smdio. 

Tnree  times  did  he  approach  close  to  the 
garden-diior,  as  he  walked  slowly  from  end 
to  end  of  the  room.  But  he  never  once 
looked  up  at  it.  His  thoughts  were  wan- 
dering af  er  Zack  and  Zack's  friend,  and 
his  aueution  was  keeping  ihem  company. 
"  Whoever  this  Mr.  Marksman  may  be," 
mused  Ya  entine,  stopping  at  the  fourth 
turn,  and  walking  up  to  the  fireplace;  "I 
don't  belisve  there's  anything  bad  about 
him  ,  and  ?o  I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Thorpe  the 
aext  (ime  I  see  her." 

He  set  hi.nself  to  rake  out  the  fire,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  red  embers  and  tiny  morsels 
of  coal  lo  flame  up  fitfully  from  time  to  time 
in  the  bottom  of  the  grate.  Having  done 
this,  he  stood  and  warmed  himself  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  and  tried  to  Avhistle  his  favorite 
"Drops  of  Brandy."  The  attempt  was  a 
total  failure.  He  broke  down  at  the  third 
bar,  and  ended  lamentably  in  another  sigh. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  me?  I 
never  felt  so  down  in  the  mouth  about  going 
away  from  home  before."  Puzzling  him- 
self uselessly  with  such  reflections  as  these, 
he  went  to  the  supper-table,  and  drank  a 
glass  of  wine,  picked  a  bit  of  a  sandwich, 
and  unnecessarily  spoilt  the  appearance  of 
two  sponge-cakes  by  absently  breaking  a 
small  piece  otf  each  of  them.  He  was  in 
no  better  humor  for  eating  or  drinking  than 
for  whistling  "  Drops  of  Brandy  ;"  so  he 
wisely  deierniined  to  light  his  candle  forth- 
with, and  go  to  bed. 

After  extinguishing  the  lights  that  had 
been  burning  on  the  supper-table,  he  just 
cast  a  parting  glance  all  round  the  room, 
and  was  then  about  to  leave  it,  when  the 
drawing  of  the  old  five-barred  gate,  which 
he  had  taken  down  for  Mat  to  look  at,  and 
had  placed  on  a  painiing-stand  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  studio,  caught  his  eye.  He  ad- 
vanced toward  it  directly,  but  stopped  half- 
way— hesitated — yawned — shivered  a  little 
— ihoujht  to  himself  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  10  iruuble  about  hanging  the  drawing 
up  over  the  garden-door  that  night — and  so, 
yav.'ning  again,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left 
liie  studio. 

Mr.  Blyih's  two  servants  slept  up-stairs. 
About  ten  minutes  after  their  master  had 
ascended  to  his  bedroom,  they  left  the  kitch- 
en for  their  dormitory  on  the  garret-floor. 
Patty,  the  housemaid,  stopped  as  she  passed 
the  painting-room,  to  look  in  and  see  that 
the  lights  were  out,  and  the  fire  safe  for  the 
night.  Polly,  the  cook,  went  on  with  the 
bedroom-candle  ;  and,  after  having  ascended 
the  stairs  as  far  as  the  first  landing  from  the 
hall,   discreetly    bethought   herself   cf  the 


garden-door,  the  general  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  wh  ch  was  properly  attached  to 
her  department  in  the  household. 

"  1  say,  did  you  lock  the  garden-door?' 
said  Polly  to  Patty,  through  the  banisters. 

"Yes;  I  did  it  when  1  took  up  master's 
tea,"  said  Patty  to  Polly,  appearing  la:  ly 
in  the  hall,  after  one  sleepy  look  rounc  ;  lie 
fast-darkening  studio. 

"Hadn't  you  better  see  to  it  again,  tf- 
make  sure  ?"  suggested  the  cautious  cook. 

"  Hadn't  you  ?  It's  your  place,"  retorted 
the  careless  housemaid. 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  Valentine,  suddenly 
appearing  on  the  landing  above  Polly,  from 
his  bedroom,  arrayed  in  his  flannel  dressing- 
gown  and  nightcap.  "Don't  talk  here,  or 
you'll  disturb  your  mistress.  Go  up  lo  bed, 
and  talk  there.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  answered  together  the 
two  faithful  female  dependants  of  the  house 
of  Blyih,  obeying  their  master's  order  witik 
simpering  docility,  and  deferring  to  a  future 
opportunity  all  further  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  garden-door. 

The  fire  was  fading  out  fast  in  the  studio- 
grate.  Now  and  ihen,  at  long  intervals,  a 
thin  tongue  of  flame  leaped  up  faintly  against 
the  ever-invading  gloom,  flickered  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  brighter  and  more  prominent 
objects  in  the  room,  then  dropped  back  again 
into  darkness.  The  profound  silence  was 
only  interrupted  by  those  weird  house-noises 
which  live  in  the  death  of  night,  and  die  in 
the  life  of  day  ;  by  that  sudden  crackling  in 
the  wall,  by  that  mysterious  creaking  in  the 
furniture,  by  those  still, small,  ghostly  sounds 
from  inanimate  bodies,  which  we  have  all 
been  startled  by,  over  and  over  again,  while 
lingering  at  our  book  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  asleep  in  bed,  while  waiting  up 
fur  a  friend  who  is  out  late,  or  while  waich- 
ing  alone  through  the  dark  hours  in  a  sick- 
chamber.  Excepting  such  occasional  night- 
noises  as  these,  so  familiar,  yet  always  so 
strange,  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  stu- 
dio remained  undisturbed  for  nearly  an  hour 
after  Mr.  Blyth  had  left  it.  No  neighbors 
came  home  in  cabs ;  no  bawling,  drunken 
men  wandered  into  the  remote  country  fast- 
nesses of  the  new  suburb.  The  night- 
breeze,  blowing  in  from  the  fields,  was  too 
light  to  be  audible.  The  watch-dog  in  the 
nursery-man's  garden  hard  by,  was  as  quiet 
on  this  particular  night  as  if  he  had  actually 
barked  himself  dumb  at  last.  Outside  the 
house,  as  well  as  inside,  the  drowsy  reign 
of  old  primeval  Quiet  was  undisturbed  by 
the  innovating  vagaries  of  the  rebel  Noise. 

Undisturbed  till  the  clock  in  the  hall 
pointed  to  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Then 
there  came  softly  and  slowly  up  the  iron 
stairs  that  led  from  the  back  garden,  to  th« 
studio,  a  sound  of  footsteps.  When  thesr 
ceased,  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  was  opened  gently  from  outside,  and 
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\he  black  hulky  figure  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Marksman  appeared  on  the  threshold,  low- 
ering out  frloomily  against  a  background 
of  starry  sky. 

He  stepped  into  the  painting-room,  and 
closed  the  door  c|uietly  behind  him  ;  stood 
listening  anxiously  in  the  darkness  for  a 
moment  or  two;  then  pulling  from  his 
pocket  the  wax-taper  and  the  matches 
which  he  had  bought  that  afternoon,  im- 
mediately provided  himself  with  a  liuht. 

While  the  wick  of  the  taper  was  burn- 
ing up,  he  listened  again.  Except  the  sound 
of  his  own  heavy  breathing  all  was  quiet 
around  him.  He  advanced  at  once  to  the 
bureau,  starling  involuntarily  as  he  brushed 
by  Mr.  BIyth's  lay-figuse  with  the  Spanish 
hat  and  the  Roman  toga  :  and  cursing  it 
jnder  his  breath  for  standing  in  his  way, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  living  creature.  The 
door  leading  from  the  studio  into  the  pas- 
sage of  the  house  was  not  quite  closed  ;  but 
he  never  noticed  this  as  he  passed  to  the 
bureau,  though  it  stood  close  to  the  chink 
left  between  the  door  and  the  post.  He  had 
the  false  key  in  his  hand  ;  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  hair  bracelet 
in  another  moment,  and  his  impatience  for 
once  getting  the  better  of  his  cunning  and 
coolness,  he  pounced  on  the  bureau,  without 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

He  had  unlocked  it,  had  pulled  open  tht 
Lnner  drawer,  had  taken  out  the  hair  brace- 
let, and  was  just  holding  his  lighted  taper 
to  it,  to  examine  it  closely  (after  having 
locked  tne  bureau  again),  when  a  faint 
sound  on  the  staircase  of  the  house  caught 
his  ear. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  thin  streak  of 
fandle-light  Hashed  on  him  lhrt)U<>:h  the 
narrow  chink  between  the  hardly-closed 
door  and  the  doorpost.  It  increased  rapidly 
in  intensity  as  the  sound  of  softly-advan- 
cing footsteps  now  grew  more  and  more 
distinct  from  the  stone  passage  leading  to 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  extin- 
guish his  tafier,  to  thrust  the  hair  bracelet 
into  his  pocket,  and  to  move  across  softly 
from  the  bureau  (which  stood  against  the 
lock-side  doorpost),  to  the  wall  (which  was 
by  the  hinge-side  doorpost),  so  that  the 
door  itself  misrht  open  back  upon  him,  and 
thus  keep  hiin  concealed  from  the  view  of 
any  person  entering  the  room.  He  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  take  these  precautions 
instantly;  but  he  had  not  self-coniml  enough 
to  suppress  ihe  involuntary  exclamation 
which  burst  from  his  lips  at  the  ntoment 
when  the  thin  streak  ol  candle-light  first 
flashed  into  his  eyes.  A  violent  sjiasmodic 
action  conlracied  the  muscles  of  his  ihroal  ; 
he  clenched  hi>  list  in  a  fury  of  suppressed 
rage  against  himself,  as  he  felt  that  his 
own  voice  had  turned  traitor  and  vtrayed 
bun. 


The  light  came  close:  the  door  opened 
— opened  gently,  till  it  just  touched  him  as 
he  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall. 

For  one  .nstant  his  heart  stopped  ;  the 
next,  it  burst  into  action  again  with  f 
heave,  and  the  blood  rushed  holly  throug/ 
every  vein  all  over  him,  from  head  to  foot 
as  his  wrought-up  nerves  of  mind  and  bod) 
relaxed  together  under  a  sense  of  ineffable 
relief  He  was  saved  almost  by  a  miracle 
from  the  inevitable  consequence  of  liie  rash 
exclamation  that  had  escaped  him.  |t  was 
Madonna  who  had  opened  the  door — it  was 
the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  whom  he  now  saw 
walking  into  the  studio. 

She  had  been  taking  her  working  mate- 
rials out  of  the  tobacco-pouch,  in  her  own 
room,  before  going  to  bed,  and  had  then 
missed  her  mother-of-pearl  bodkin-case. 
Suspecting  immediately  tiiat  she  must  have 
dropped  it  in  the  studio,  and  fearing  that  it 
miyht  be  trodden  on  and  crushed  if  she  left 
it  there  until  the  next  morning,  she  had  now 
stolen  down-stairs  by  herself  to  look  for  it. 
Her  hair,  not  yet  put  up  for  the  nighi,  was 
combed  back  from  her  face,  and  lightly 
hung  down  in  long  silky  folds  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  complexion  looked  more 
exijuisitely  clear  and  pure  than  ever,  set  off 
as  it  Avas  by  the  white  dressing-gown  which 
now  clothed  her.  She  had  a  })retly  little 
red  and  blue  china  candlestick^  given  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Elyth,  in  her  hand  ;  and,  holding 
the  light  above  her,  advanced  slowly  from 
the  studio  doorway,  with  her  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  searching  anxiously  for  the 
missing  bodkin-case. 

Mat's  resolution  was  taken  the  moment 
he  caught  sight  of  her.  He  never  stirred 
an  inch  from  his  j)lace  of  concealment,  until 
she  had  advanced  three  or  four  paces  into 
the  room,  and  had  her  back  turned  lull  upon 
him.  Then  quietly  stepping  a  little  iorward 
from  the  door,  but  still  keeping  well  behind 
her,  he  blew  out  her  candle,  just  as  she  was 
raising  it  over  her  head,  and  Icofjg  down 
intently  on  ihe  lloor  in  front  of  her. 

He  had  caleuilated,  rightly  enough,  on 
being  able  to  execute  this  manceuvre  with 
impuniiy  from  discovery,  knowing  that  she 
was  incapable  of  hearing  llie  sound  of  his 
breath  when  he  blew  her  candle  out,  and 
ihal  the  darkness  would  afterward  not  only 
effectually  shield  him  from  deieciion,  but 
also  oblige  iier  to  leave  him  alone  in  the 
room  again,  while  she  went  to  get  another  * 
li<,'ht.  He  had  not  calculated,  however,  on 
the  serious  effect  which  the  ])erfurmance 
of  his  stratagem  would  have  upon  her 
nerves,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  horror 
which  the  loss  of  her  sense  of  hearing 
caused  her  always  to  feel  when  she  was 
left  in  darkness  ;  and  he  had  not  stopped  to 
consider  that  by  deprivini;  her  of  her  light, 
he  was  depriving  her  of  that  all-important 
guiding  eense  of  sijjht,   the  loss  of  which 
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she  could  not  supply  in  ihe  dark,  as  oihorr. 
could,  by  llie  exercise  of  llie  car. 

The  instant  he  bknv  her  candle  out,  she 
dropped  the  china  candlesiick  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror.  It  fell,  and  broke,  with  a  dead- 
ened sound,  on  one  of  the  many  ponlolios 
lying  on  the  Hoor  about  iier.  He  iiad  hard- 
ly lime  to  hear  tliis  happen,  before  the 
dumb  moaning,  the  inarticulate  cry  of  fear, 
which  was  all  that  the  poor  pa-.iic-stricken 
girl  could  utter, — rose  low,  shuddering  and 
ceaseless,  in  the  darkness,  so  close  at  his 
ear,  that  he  fiincied  he  could  feel  her  breath 
palpitating  quick  and  warm  on  his  cheek. 

If  she  stionld  touch  him  ?  If  she  should 
be  sensible  of  the  motion  of  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  as  she  had  been  sensible  of  the  motion 
of  Zack's.  when  young  Thorpe  offered  her 
me  glass  of  wine  at  supper-time?  It  was 
a  risk  to  remain  still — it  was  a  risk  to 
move!  He  stood  as  helpless  even  as  the 
Jielpless  creature  near  him.  That  low, 
ceaseless,  dumb  moaning,  neither  varied 
nor  overcome  by  any  other  sound,  to  show 
that  she  was  moving  to  get  out  of  the  room, 
smote  so  painfully  on  his  heart,  roused  up 
so  fearfully  the  rude  superstitious  fancies 
lying  in  wait  within  him,  in  connection 
with  the  lost  and  dead  Mary  Grice,  that 
the  sweat  broke  out  on  his  face,  the  coldness 
of  sharp  mental  suffering  seized  on  his 
limbs,  the  fever  of  unutterable  expectations 
parched  up  his  throat  and  mouth  and  lips ; 
and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his  ex- 
stence,  he  felt  the  chillness  of  mortal  dread 
'unning  through  him  to  his  very  soul — he, 
who,  amid  perils  of  seas  and  wildernesses, 
ind  horrorsof  hunger  and  thirst,  had  played 
familiarly  with  his  own  life  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past,  as  a  child  plays  familiar- 
•y  with  an  old  toy. 

He  knew  not  how  long  it  was  before  the 
dumb  moaning-  seemed  to  grow  fainter  ;  to 
be  less  fearJully  close  to  him  ;  to  change 
into  what  sounded,  at  one  moment,  like  a 
shivering  of  her  whole  body  ;  at  another, 
like  a  rustling  of  her  garments;  at  a  third, 
like  a  slow  scraping  of  her  hands  over  the 
table  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  of  her 
feet  over  the  floor.  She  had  summoned 
courage  enousfh  at  last  to  move,  and  to 
grope  her  way  out — he  knew  it  as  he  list- 
ened. He  heard  her  touch  the  edge  of  the 
half-ope;ied  door;  he  heard  the  still  sound 
of  her  first  footfall  on  the  slone  ])as-age 
outside;  then  the  noi-e  of  her  hand  drawn 
along  the  wall  ;  then  the  far  lessening  gasps 
of  her  art'righted  breathing  as  she  gained 
the  stairs. 

When  she  was  gone,  and  the  change  and 
comfort  of  silence  and  solitude  stole  over 
him,  his  power  of  thinking,  his  cunning 
and  resolution,  began  to  return.  Listening 
yet  a  little  while,  and  hearing  no  sound  of 
any  disturbance  among  the  sleepers  in  the 
house,    he   ventured    to   liglit   one   of   his 


i^atches:  and,  by  the  bnoi  flicker  that  it 
allorded,  picked  his  way  noiselessly  through 
the  lumber  in  the  studio,  and  gained  the 
garden-door.  In  a  minute  he  was  out  again 
in  the  ojien  air.  In  a  minute  more,  he  had 
got  over  the  garden- wall,  and  was  walking 
freely  along  tiie  lonely  road  of  the  new 
suburb,  with  the  hair  bracelet  safe  in  his 
pocket. 

At  first,  he  did  not  attempt  to  take  it  out 
and  examine  it.  He  had  ncH  felt  the  slight- 
est scruple  beforehand  ;  he  did  not  feel 
the  slightest  remorse  now,  in  connection 
witli  the^  bracelet,  and  with  his  manner  of 
obtaining  possession  of  it.  Callous,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  in  this  direction,  he  wa« 
sensitive  in  another.  There  was  Loth  re- 
gret and  repentance  in  him,  as  he  thought 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  and  of  the  par 
oxysm  of  terror  that  he  had  caused  her 
How  patiently  and  prettily  she  had  tried  to 
explain  to  him  her  gratitude  for  his  gift,  and 
the  use  she  meant  to  put  it  to  ;  and  how 
cruelly  he  had  made  her  sutler  in  return  !  *'  I 
wish  I  hadn't  frighted  her  so,"  said  Mat  to 
himself,  tliinkingof  this  in  his  own  rough 
way,  as  he  walked  rapidly  homeward.  "  1 
wish  I  hadn't  frighted  her  so." 

But  his  impatience  to  examine  the  brace- 
let got  the  better  of  his  rejjentance,  as  it 
had  already  got  the  better  of  every  other 
thought  and  feeling  in  him.  He  stopped 
under  a  gas-lamp,  and  drew  his  prize  out 
of  his  pocket.  He  could  see  that  it  was 
made  of  two  kinds  of  hair,  and  that  some- 
thing was  engraved  on  the  flat  gold  of  the 
clasp.  But  his  hand  shook,  his  eyes  were 
dimmer  than  usual,  the  light  was  too  high 
above  him,  and  try  as  he  might  he  could 
make  out  nothing  clearly. 

He  put  the  bracelet  into  his  pocket  again, 
and,  muttering  to  himself  impatiently,  made 
for  Kirk  street  at  his  utmost  speed.  The 
tobacconist's  wife  happened  to  be  in  the 
passage  when  he  opened  the  door.  With- 
out the  ceremony  of  a  single  preliminary 
word,  he  astonished  her  by  taking  her  caudle 
out  of  her  hand,  and  instantly  disappearing 
up-stairs  with  it.  Zack  had  not  come  from 
the  theatre — he  had  the  lodgings  to  himself 
— he  could  examine  the  hair  bracelet  in 
perfect  freedom. 

His  first  look  was  at  the  clasp.  By  hold 
ing  it  close  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  he 
succeeded  in  reading  the  letters  engraved 
on  it. 

"  M.  G.     In  memory  of  S.  G." 

"  Mary  Grice.     Jn  memory   of  Susan 
Grice.^^      Mat's   hand    closed  fast   on    the 
bracelet — and  dropped  heavily  on  his  knee, 
as  he  uttered  those  words. 
*  *  *  *  *  # 

The  pantomime  which  Zack  had  gone  to 
see,  was  so  lengthened  out  by  encores  ol 
incidental  songs  and  dances,  that  it  was  not 
over  tiU  close  on  midnight.     When  he  left 
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the  theatre,  the  physical  consequences  of 
breathing  a  vitiated  atiiKJsphere  made  them- 
selves felt  immediately  in  the  roijiuns  of  his 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach.  Those  ardent 
aspirations  in  ilie  direction  of  shell-tish  and 
malt  liquur,  which  it  is  especially  the  mis- 
sion of  the  drama  to  create,  glowed  in  his 
Sreast  as  soon  as  he  issued  into  the  fjesh 
lir,  and  took  him  to  the  local  oyster-shop 
lor  refreshment  and  change  of  scene. 

Having  the  immediate  prospect  of  the 
Hriiish  Museum,  and  Mr.  Slralher  of  the 
r^ittle  Bilge  sireet  drawiiigacademy,  vividly 
and  menacingly  present  before  iiis  eyes, 
Zack  thought  of  the  future  for  once  in  his 
life,  and  astonished  the  ministering  vassals 
of  the  oyster-shop  (with  all  of  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendshiii),  l)y 
enjoying  himself  with  exemplary  modera- 
tion at  the  festive  board.  When  he  had 
(lone  sup])er,  and  was  on  his  way  to  bed  at 
the  tobacconisi's  across  the  road,  it  is  ac- 
tually not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was 
sober  and  subdued  enough  to  have  borne 
inspection  by  the  president  and  council  of 
the  royal  academy,  as  a  highly  respectable 
student  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  surprised  him  a  little  not  to  hear  his 
friend  snoring  when  he  let  himself  into  the 
passage — and  it  astonished  him  very  con- 
siderably, when  he  entered  the  front  room, 
to  see  the  employment  on  which  Mr.  Marks- 
man was  engaged. 

Mat  was  silting  by  the  table,  with  his 
rifle  laid  across  his  knees,  and  was  scouring 
the  barrel  bright  with  a  piece  of  sand-paper. 
13y  his  side  was  an  unsnufled  candle,  an 
empty  bottle,  and  a  tumbler  Aviih  a  little 
raw  brandy  left  in  the  bottom  of  it.  His 
face,  when  he  looked  up,  showed  that  he 
had  been  drinking  hard.  There  was  a  stare 
in  his  eyes  that  was  at  once  tierce  and 
vacant,  and  a  hard,  fixed,  unnatural  smile 
on  his  lips  which  Zack  did  not  at  all  like 
to  see. 

"  Why,  Mat,  old  hoy  !"  said  he,  sooth- 
ini^ly,  "  you  look  a  little  out  of  sorts.  What's 
wrung?" 

Mat  scoured  away  at  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  harder  than  ever,  and  gave  no  answer. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  you 
be  scouring  your  rille  fir,  lo-night  ?"  con- 
linued  young  Thorpe.  "  You  have  never 
yet  touched  it  since  you  brought  it  into  the 
house.  What  can  you  possibly  want  Aviih 
it  now?  We  don't  shoot  birds  in  England 
with  rifle-bullets." 

'•A  riflf-bullet  will  do  fur  7ny  game,  if  I 
put  it  up,"  said  Mat,  suddenly  and  fiercely 
iixing  his  eyes  on  Zack. 

"What  game  does  he  mean?"  thought 
young  Thorpe.  "  He's  been  drinking  liim- 
pelf  pretty  nearly  drunk.  Can  anytliii^g 
have  happined  to  him  since  we  paried  com- 
pany at  the  theatre?  I  should  like  to  find 
out  ;    but   he's   such  a  d d  old  savage 


when  the  brandy's  in  his  licad,  that  I  don't 
half  like  to  jinnip  him  — ' 

Here  Zack's  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  the  voice  of  his  eccentric  friend. 

"Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  man  of  the 
name  of  C'air  ?"  asked  ]\Ial.  He  looked 
away  from  young  Thorpe,  keeping  his  eyes 
steadily  on  the  rifle,  and  rubbing  hard  at  the 
barrel,  as  he  put  this  question. 

"  ^'o,"  said  Zack.  "  Kot  that  I  can 
remember." 

Mat  left  off  cleaning  the  gun,  and  began 
to  fumble  awkwardly  in  one  of  his  puckeis. 
Afier  SdUie  little  time,  he  produced  what 
appeared  to  Zack  to  bean  inordinately  long 
letter,  written  in  a  cramped  hand,  and 
superscribed  apparently  witli  two  long  lines 
of  inscription,  instead  of  an  ordinary  address. 
Opening  this  strange-looking  document. 
Mat  guided  himself  a  little  way  down  the 
lines  on  the  first  page  willi  a  very  unsteady 
forefinger — siopjicd,  and  read  stmiething 
anxiously  and  wiih  evident  diflicully — then 
put  the  letter  back  in  his  pocket,  dropped 
his  eyes  once  more  on  the  gun  in  his  lap, 
and  said,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
Christian  name  : — 

''Arthur  Carr?" 

"  jS'o,"  returned  Zack.  "I  never  met 
with  a  man  of  that  name.  Is  he  a  frienJ 
of  yours?" 

Mat  went  on  scouring  the  rifle-barrel. 

Young  Thorpe  said  nothing  more.  He 
had  been  a  little  puzzled  early  in  the  even- 
ing, when  his  friend  had  exhibited  the  fan 
and  tobacco-pouch  (iieithcr  of  which  had 
been  ever  produced  before),  and  had  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Blyth  that  they  were  once 
intended  for  "a  woman"  who  was  now 
dead  (to  which  "  woman"  Mat  had  never 
previously  alluded,  even  in  the  bachelor 
familiarity  of  ihe  lodgings  in  Kirk  street). 
Zack  had  thought  this  conduct  raiher  odd 
at  the  time  ;  but  now,  when  it  was  followed 
by  these  strangely  abrupt  references  to  the 
name  of  Carr,  by  this  mysterious  scouring 
of  the  rifle,  and  desperate  brandy-drinking 
in  solitude,  he  began  to  feel  perj)lexed  in 
the  last  degree  about  I\lat's  behavior.  "Is 
this  about  Arthur  Carr  a  secret  of  the  old 
boy's?"  Zack  asked  himself  with  a  sort  of 
bewildered  curiosity.  "Is  he  letting  o-i 
more  than  he  ought,  I  wonder,  now  he's  a 
little  in  liquor?" 

While  young  Thorpe  was  pondering  thus, 
Mr.  Markjiiian  was  siill  industriously  scour- 
ing the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  After  the  silence 
in  the  room  had  lasted  some  minutes,  he 
suddenly  threw  away  his  bit  of  sand-paper, 
and  spoke  again. 

"  Zack,"  said  he,  familiarly  smacking  the 
stock  of  the  rifle,  while  he  still  looked  down 
steadily  on  it,  "  Me  and  yoi-  had  some  talk 
once  about  going  away  to  the  wild  country 
over  the  waters  together.  I'm  ready  to  sail 
when  you  are,  if — "    He  had  glanced  up  aX 
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young  Thorpe  with  his  vacant  blood-sliot 
eyes,  a?  he  spoke  the  last  words.  Bui  lie 
checkea  liimseM"  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  looked  away  again  quickly  at 
the  gun. 

"If  what?"  asked  Zack. 

"I  want  to  find  out  Arthur  Carr  first," 
answered  Mat  evasively,  and  with  very  un- 
usual luwness  of  tone.  "  Only  let  me  do 
that,  and  I  shall  be  game  to  tramp  it  at  an 
hour's  notice.  He  may  be  dead  and  buried 
fi'ir  anything  I  know — " 

"Then  what's  the  use  of  looking  for  him?" 
interposed  Zack. 

"  The  use  is,  I've  got  it  into  my  head 
lie's  alive,  and  that  I  shall  find  him,"  re- 
turned Mat. 

"  Well  ?"  said  young  Thorpe  eagerly. 

Mat  became  silent  again.  His  head 
drooped  slowly  forward,  and  his  body  fol- 
lowed it  till  he  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
gun.  Sitting  in  this  strange  crouched-up 
position,  he  abstractedly  began  to  amuse 
himself  by  snapping  the  lock  of  the  rifie. 
Zack,  suspecting  that  the  brandy  he  had 
swallowed  was  beginning  to  stupefy  him, 
determined  with  characteristic  recklessness, 
to  rouse  him  into  talking  at  any  hazard. 

"  What   the   devil    is   all    this   mystery 

about  ?"  he  cried  boldly.     "I'll  be  hanged 

if  I  can  make  out  what  you've  been  up  to 

all  night !     Ever  since  you  pulled  out  that 

eather-fan  and  tobacco-pouch  atElyth's — " 

"Well!  what  of  them?"  interrupted 
Mat,  looking  up  instantly  with  a  fierce,  sus- 
picious stare. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  pursued  Zack,  un- 
dauntedly, "except  that  it's  odd  that  you 
never  brought  them  out  before  ;  and  odder 
still  that  you  should  tell  Hlyih,  and  never 
say  a  word  here  to  me,  about  getting  them 
for  a  woman,  who — " 

"  What  oi'  her?"  broke  cut  Mat,  rising  to 
his  feet  with  flushed  face  and  ihreaiening 
eyes,  and  making  the  room  ring  again  as  he 
grounded  liis  rifle  on  the  floor. 

"Nothing  but  what  a  friend  ought  to 
say,"  replied  Zack,  feeling  that,  in  Mr. 
Marksman's  present  condition,  he  had  ven- 
.ured  a  little  too  far.  "  I'm  sorry,  for  your 
sake,  that  she  never  lived  to  have  the 
presents  you  meant  for  her.  There's  no 
offence,  I  hope,  in  saying  that  much,  or  in 
asking  (after  what  you  yourself  lold  Elyth) 
M'hetlier  her  death  happened  lately,  or — " 

"It  happened  afore  ever  you  was  born." 
He  gave  this  answer,  which  amazed  Zack 
more  than  anything  he  had  heard  yet,  in  a 
curiously  smothered,  abstracted  tone,  as  if 
he  were  talking  to  himself;  laying  aside 
the  rifle  suddenly  as  he  spoke,  silting  down 
by  the  table  again,  and  resting  his  head  on 
his  hand.  Young  Thorpe  took  a  chair  near 
him,  but  wisely  refrained  from  &?ying  any- 
thing just  at  that  moment.  Silence  seemed 
to  favor  the  change  that  was  taking  place 


for  the  better  in  Ma  's  te-nper  Hr  looked 
up,  afier  awhile,  and  regarded  Zack  with  a 
rough  wistfulness  and  anxiety  working  in 
his  swarthy  face.  "  I  like  you,  Zack,''  h«> 
said,  laying  one  hand  on  the  lad's  arm  anO 
mechanically  stroking  down  the  cloth  of  his 
sleeve.  "I  like  you.  Don't  let  us  two 
part  company.  Let's  always  pull  together 
brotherly  and  pleasant  as  we  can."  He 
paused.  His  hand  lightened  round  young 
Thorpe's  arm  ;  and  tlie  hot,  dry^  tearless 
look  in  his  eyes  began  to  sofien  as  he  added, 
"  I  take  it  kind  in  you,  Zack,  saying  you 
were  sorry  for  her  just  now.  She  died 
afore  ever  you  was  born."  His  hand  re- 
laxed its  grasp  ;  and  when  he  had  repeated 
those  last  words,  he  turned  a  little  away, 
and  said  no  more. 

Astonishment  and  curiosity  impelled 
young  Thorpe  to  hazard  another  question. 

"Was  she  a  sweetheart  of  yours?"  i  e 
asked,  unconsciously  sinking  his  voice  to  i 
whisper,  "  or  a  relation,  or — " 

"Kin   to   me.     Kin    to   me,"  said    Ms  > 
quickly,  yet  not  impatiently  ;  reaching  ou  ■ 
his  hand  again  to  Zack's  arm,  but  wiihou 
looking  up. 

"  Was  she  your  mother  ?" 

"No." 

"Sister?" 

"Yes." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Zack  was  silent 
after  this  answer.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
speak  again,  his  comjianion  shook  his  arm — 
a  little  impatiently,  this  time — and  stopped 
him. 

"  Drop  it,"  said  Mat  peremptorily.  "Don't 
let's  talk  no  more,  my  head  — " 

"  Anything  wrong  with  vour  head  ?" 
asked  Zack. 

Mat  rose  to  his  feet  again.  A  change 
began  to  appear  in  his  face.  The  flush  that 
had  tinged  it  from  the  first,  deepened  pal- 
pably, and  spread  up  to  the  very  rim  of  his 
black  skull-cap.  A  confusion  and  dimness 
seemed  to  be  stealing  over  his  eyes,  a  thick- 
ness and  heaviness  to  he  impending  his  artic- 
ulation when  he  spoke  again. 

"  I've  overdone  it  with  the  brandy,"  he 
said,  "my  head's  getting  hot  under  the 
place  where  they  scalped  me.  Give  me 
hold  of  my  hat,  and  shew  me  a  lighi,  Zack. 
I  can't  stop  in  doors  no  .onger.  Don't  talk' 
Lei  me  out  of  the  house  at  once." 

Young  Thorpe  took  up  the  candle  direct- 
ly ;  and  leading  the  way  down-stairs,  let 
him  out  into  the  street  by  the  private  door, 
not  venturing  to  irritate  him  by  saying  any- 
thing, but  waiting  on  the  doorstep,  and 
watching  him  with  great  curiosity  as  he 
started  for  his  walk.  He  was  just  getting 
out  of  sight,  when  Zack  heard  him  stop, 
arid  strike  his  stick  on  the  pavement.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  nad  turned,  and  was 
back  again  at  the  door  of  the  tobacconist's 
shop. 
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"  Zack,*' he  whispered  "you  a?k  about 
anioiiy  your  I'rier.ds  if  any  vf  'eui  ever 
kiioweJ  a  man  wiih  thai  name  I  lold  you 
of." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  '  Arthur  Carr^  you 
were  lalkiiig  about  just  now?'  inquired 
young  Tliorpe. 

"  \  es  ;  Arthur  Carr,^^  said  Mat,  very 
earriesily.  'J "hen,  lurnincf  away  before  Zack 
Could  a.sk  liini  any  ojher  quesiions,  he 
disapjicared  rapidly  this  lime  in  the  dark- 
ness oi'  ilie  street. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


1:R.    MARKSMAN'S    SECOND    COUNTRY    TRIl'. 

]\Ir.  Blyth  was  astir  betimes  on  the 
morning  af;er  j\lal  and  young  Thorpe  had 
visiied  liim  in  the  studio.  Manfully  deter- 
mined not  to  give  way  an  inch  to  his  own 
continued  reluctance  to  leave  home,  he 
packed  up  his  brushes  and  colors,  took  an 
alilciionaie  leave  of  his  wife  and  Madonna, 
and  started  on  his  portrait-painting  tour  by 
the  early  train  which  he  had  originally  set- 
tled 10  travel  by. 

His  present  prospects  of  professional  em- 
ploy ineni  took  him  to  the  west  of  England, 
and  to  a  neighborhoi.d  renowned  for  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  inhabitants  and  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  Though  he  had  thus  every 
chance  o(  s|)ending  his  time,  during  his  ab- 
sence, agretabiy'  as  well  as  profitably,  his 
inexplicable  sense  of  uneasiness  at  being 
away  from  home,  remained  with  him  even 
on  the  railway,  defying  all  the  exhilarating 
influences  of  ra|)id  motion  and  change  of 
scene,  and  oppressing  him  just  as  inveter- 
ately  as  it  had  oppressed  him  the  night  be- 
fore. Bad,  however,  as  his  spirits  now 
were,  they  would  have  been  worse  if  he 
liad  known  of  two  remarkable  domestic 
events  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  his 
household  to  keep  strictly  concealed  from 
him  on  the  day  of   his  de|)arture. 

When  ^h  Blyth's  cook  descended,  the 
first  thing  in  he  morning,  to  air  the  stu  lio 
in  the  usual  way  by  opening  the  garden- 
door,  she  was  not  a  little  amazed  and  alarmed 
to  find  that,  alihouirh  it  was  closed,  it  was 
neither  bolted  nor  locked.  She  communi- 
cated this  circumstance  (reproachfully,  of 
course)  to  the  housemaid,  who  answered 
(indignantly,  as  was  only  natural)  by  reiter- 
ating her  assertion  of  the  past  niaht,  that 
she  had  secured  the  door  properly  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Polly,  appealing 
tu  contradiciory,  visible  fact,  rejoined  ihat 
Uie  ihiui:  was  impossible.  Patty,  holding 
last  to  affirmatory  j)ersonal  knowledge,  re- 
torted that  the  thing  had  been  done.  Upon 
this,  the  two  had  a  violent  quarrel  —  fol- 
owed  by  a  su'ky  silence— succeeded  by  an 


affectionate  reconciliat.on — terminated  by  a 
politic  resolution  to  say  nothing  more  about 
the  matter,  and  espe-nally  to  abstain  from 
breathing  a  word  in  connection  with  it  to 
the  ruling  authorities  above-stairs.  Thus 
it  happened  that  neither  Valentine  nor  his 
wife  knew  anything  of  the  suspicious  ap- 
pearance presented  that  morning  by  the 
garden-door. 

But,  though  Mrs.  Blyth  was  ignorant  on 
this  point,  she  was  well  enougn  informed 
on  aimther  of  equal  if  not  greaier  domestic 
imponance.  While  her  liu>band  wasdown- 
stairs  taking  his  early  breakfast,  Madonna 
came  into  iier  roou),  and  Ic'llowed  up  the 
usual  morning  greeting  between  the  paint- 
er's wife  and  herself  by  communicating  con- 
fidentially all  the  paniculars  of  the  terrible 
fright  that  she  had  suffered  while  looking 
for  her  bodkin-case  in  the  studio.  How  her 
candle  could  possibly  have  gone  out,  as  it 
did  in  an  instant,  she  could  not  say.  IShe 
was  quite  sure  that  nobody  was  in  the  room 
when  she  entered  it,  and  quite  sure  that  she 
felt  no  draught  of  wind  in  any  direction  ; 
in  short,  she  knew  nothing  of  her  own  ex- 
perience, but  that  her  candle  suddenly  went 
out  :  that  she  remained  fur  a  little  time, 
half-dead  with  fright,  in  the  darkness;  and 
that  she  then  managed  to  grope  her  way 
back  to  her  bedroom,  in  which  a  night-light 
was  always  burning. 

Mrs.  Blyth  followed  th^  progress  of  ihi 
strange  story  on  Madoiuia's  fingers  wif 
great  interest  to  the  end:  and  then,  afle 
suirgesling  that  the  candle  might  have  gone 
out  through  some  defect  in  the  make  of  it, 
or  miirht  really  have  been  extinguished  hy 
a  puff  of  air  which  the  girl  Wivs  loo  iuuch 
occupied  in  looking  for  her  bodkin-case  to 
attend  to,  earnestly  cliarged  her  not  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject  of  her  adventure  to 
Valentine,  when  she  went  to  help  him  in 
packing  up  his  painting-materials.  "  lie  is 
nervous  and  uncomfortable  enough  already, 
poor  fellow,  at  the  idea  of  leaving  home,'* 
thought  Mrs.  Blyth;  "and  if  he  heard  the 
story  about  the  candle  going  out,  it  wouU'. 
only  make  him  more  uneasy  still."  To  ex- 
plain this  consideration  to  Madonna  was  to 
insure  her  discretion.  She  accordingly  ke|)l 
her  adventure  in  the  studio  so  profound  a 
secret  from  Mr.  Blyth,  that  he  no  more  sus- 
pected what  had  happened  to  her  after  he 
was  in  bed,  than  he  suspected  what  had 
happened  to  the  hair  bracelet  when  he  hast- 
ily assured  himself  that  he  was  leaving  his 
bureau  properly  locked,  by  trying  the  lid  of 
it  the  last  thing  before  going  away. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Valentine  left  home.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  only  travfller  of  the  reader's  accjuaint- 
ance  whose  departure  from  London  took 
place  on  the  morninar  after  the  mysterious 
extinguishing   of   Madonna's    light    in    the 
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dence,  it  so  happened  iliat,  at  the  very  same 
hour  when  Mr.  Elyth  was  jouriieyiii?  west- 
ward to  paint  portraits,  Mr.  Matthew  Mariis- 
man  (noiv,  perhaps,  also  recognisable  as  Mr." 
Matthew  Grice)  was  journeying  northward, 
to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Dibbledean. 

Not  a  visit  of  pleasure  by  any  means,  but 
a  visit  of  business — dangerous  personal  busi- 
ness whicii  could  not  be  trusted  to  clerks 
and  de[)Uties — .doubtful,  underhand  busi- 
ness, of  tiie  sort  that  can  not  safely  be  writ- 
ten in  daybooks  and  ledgers — business, 
which,  in  every  particular.  Mat  had  espe- 
cially intended  to  keep  strictly  secret  from 
Zack,  but  some  inkling  of  which  he  had 
nevertheless  weakly  allowed  to  escape  hiin 
during  his  ))asi  night's  conversation  with 
che  lad  in  Kirk  street. 

When  young  Thorpe  and  he  rnet  on  the 
morning  after  tiiat  conversation,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  fact  that  his  overdose 
of  brandy  had  set  him  talking  in  a  very  un- 
guarded manner  ;  and  desired  Zack,  as  blunt- 
Iv  as  usual,  to  repeat  to  him  all  that  lie  had 
let  out  while  liquor  was  in  his  head.  After 
this  request  had  been  complied  with,  he  vol- 
unteered no  additional  confidences.  He  sim- 
ply said  that  what  had  slipped  from  his 
tongue  was  no  more  than  the  truth  ;  but 
that  he  cuuld  add  nothing  to  it,  and  explain 
nothing  about  it,  until  he  had  first  discov- 
ered wiiether  "Arthur  Carr"  were  alive  or 
dead.  On  being  asked  how  and  when  he 
intended  to  discover  this,  he  answered  that 
he  was  going  into  the  country  to  make  the 
attempt  that  very  morning  ;  and  that,  if  he 
succeeded,  he  would,  on  his  return,  tell  his 
fellow-lodger  unreservedly  all  that  the  lat- 
ter might  wish  to  know.  Favored  with  this 
conditional  promise,  Zack  was  left  alone  in 
Kirk  street,  to  quiet  his  curiosity  as  well  as 
he  could  with  the  reflection  that  he  should 
hear  something  more  about  his  friend's  se- 
crets when  Mat  returned  from  his  trip  to 
the  country. 

Jn  order  to  collect  a  little  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  these  secrets  than  was 
ai  present  possessed  by  Zack,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  lodg- 
iiigs  in  Kirk  street,  at  that  particular  period 
of  the  night  when  Mr.  Marksman  was  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  front  room,  and  was  hold- 
ing the  hair  bracelet  crumpled  up  tight  in 
one  of  his  hands. 

His  first  glance  at  the  letters  engraved  on 
the  clasp  not  only  showed  him  to  whom  the 
bracelet  had  once  belonged,  but  set  at  rest 
in  his  mind  all  further  doubt  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  tiie  young  woman  whose  face  had  so 
startled  and  impressed  him  in  Mr.  Blyth's 
studio.  He  was  neither  logical  enough  nor 
legal  enough,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  to 
see  that,  although  he  had  found  his  sister's 
bracelet  in  Valentine's  bureau,  it  did  not 
actually  follow  as  a  matter  of  proof — though 
it  might  as  a  matter  of  suspicion — that  he 


had  also  found  his  sister's  child  .n  Valen- 
tine's house.  No  sucii  olijection  as  this  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  was  now  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  Madonna  was  what  he  had  sus- 
pected her  to  be  from  the  firs:  —  Mary's 
child. 

But  to  the  next  questions  that  he  asked 
himself,  concerning  the  girl's  father,  the  an- 
swers were  not  so  easy  lo  be  found  ;  Whc 
was  Arthur  Carr  ?  Where  was  he?  Was 
he  still  alive  ? 

These  momentous  inquiries  had  first  start- 
ed in  his  mind  when  he  had  talked  with 
Johanna  Grice,  after  hearing  of  his  sister's 
death,  at  Dibbledean,  and  had  read  that  one 
passage  in  the  old  woman's  narrative,  refer- 
ring to  Carr,  which  had  accidentally  caughl 
his  eye  in  the  cattle-shed.  His  thoughts  had, 
however,  been  prematurely  turned  aside  from 
pursuing  the  direction  then  given  to  them, 
by  his  meeting  soon  afterward  with  Madon- 
na, and  by  the  train  of  events  and  projects 
which  had  followed  that  meering.  Now, 
when  his  mind  was  once  more  at  leisure  tu 
resume  the  consideration  cf  the  questions 
referred  to,  they  recurred  to  him  with  re- 
doubled force:  Who  was  Arthur  Carr? 
Where  was  he?     Was  he  still  alive? 

His  first,  hasty  suspicion  that  Valentine 
might  have  assumed  the  name  of  Arthur 
Carr,  and  might  therefore  be  the  man  him- 
self, was  set  at  rest  immedintdy  by  another 
look  at  the  bracelet.  Ho  knew  that  the 
lightest  in  color,  of  the  two  kinds  of  hair  of 
which  it  was  made,  was  Cavr's  hair,  be- 
cause it  exactly  res.irihled  the  surplus  lock 
sent  back  by  the  jf. vveller,  and  enclosed  iu 
Jane  Holdsworth's  letter.  He  made  the 
Comparison  and  discovered  the  resemblance 
at  a  glance.  The  evidence  of  his  own  eye- 
sight, which  was  enough  for  this,  was  also 
enough  to  satisfy  him  immediately  that  Ar- 
thur Carr's  hair  was,  in  color,  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr.  J3l}'th's 
hair. 

Still,  though  the  painter  was  •assu'f^dly 
not  the  father,  might  he  not  know  v/ho  the 
father  was,  or  had  been  ?  How  caA  he 
oiherwi.se  have  got  possession  ci  Mary 
Grice's  bracelet  and  Mary  Grice's;  child  ? 

These  two  questions  suggested  a  third  in 
Mat's  mind.  Should  he  disco/er  himself 
at  once  to  Mr.  BIytli,  and  compel  him  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  to  solve  itU  doubts  and 
disclose  what  he  knew  ? 

No — not  at  once.  That  would  be  play- 
ing, at  the  outset,  a  desperate  and  danger- 
ous move  in  the  game,  which  had  best  bd 
reserved  to  the  last.  Besides,  it  was  use- 
less to  think  of  questioning  Mr.  BIyth  jus: 
now — except  by  the  uncertain  and  indiscreet 
process  of  following  him  into  the  country — 
for  he  had  settled  to  take  his  departure  from 
London  early  the  next  morning. 

But  it  was  now  iinp(;ssible  to  rest,  aftei 
what  had  been  already  discovered,  vviihuu' 
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heginninj.  in  one  d>.oction  or  another,  the 
atiempl  to  find  out  Aiiliur  Carr.  Mat's  pur- 
pose ofdoinfr  this  «ptBn|T  from  the  strongest 
of  all  resolutions — a  vindictive  resolution. 
That  dangert.us  part  of  the  man's  nature 
which  his  life  amons:  the  savages  atul  his 
vvanderings  in  the  wild  i)laces  of  the  earih 
had  been  stealthily  nurturing  for  many  a 
long  year  past,  was  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self, now  that  he  had  succeeded  in  peneira- 
tinir  the  mystery  of  ^ladonna's  parentage 
by  the  niother's  side.  Placed  in  his  po*-!- 
linn,  the  tender  thought  of  their  sister's 
child  would,  at  this  particular  crisis,  have 
been  uppermost  in  many  men's  hearts.  The 
one  deadly  thought  of  the  villain  who  had 
been  Mary's  ruin  was  uppermost  m  i\Iat's. 

He  pondered  hui  a  little  while  on  the 
course  that  he  should  pursue,  before  the 
idea  of  returning  to  Dibbledean,  and  compel- 
ling Johanna  Grice  to  tell  more  than  she 
had  told  at  their  la.st  interview,  occurred  to 
liim.  He  disbelieved  the  passage  in  her 
narrative  which  stated  that  she  had  seen 
and  heard  nothing  of  Arthur  Carr  in  all  the 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  flight  and 
death  of  her  niece:  he  'lad  his  own  convic- 
tion that,  or  rather  his  own  presentiment 
(which  he  had  mentioned  to  Zack),  that  the 
raan  was  still  alive  somewhere  ;  and  he  I'elt 
contidenl  that  he  had  it  in  his  power,  as  a 
tisi  resource,  to  awe  the  okI  wonian  into 
confessing  everything  that  she  knew.  To 
Dibbledean.  therefore,  in  the  tirst  instance, 
he  resolved  to  go. 

If  he  failed  there  in  finding  and  clue  to 
the  object  of  his  inquiry,  he  determined  to 
repair  next  to  Rubbleford,  and  to  address 
himself  boldly  to  Mrs.  Peckover.  He  rc- 
Tuembered  that,  when  Zack  had  tirst  men- 
tioned her  extraordinary  behavior  about  the 
hair  bracelet  in  Mr.  Blyth's  hall,  he  had 
prefaced  his  words  by  saying  that  she  knew 
apparently  as  much  of  Madonna's  history  as 
the  painter  did  himself,  and  kepi  that  knowl- 
edge just  as  close  and  secret.  This  woman, 
therefore,  doubtless  possessed  information 
which  she  micrht  be  either  entrapped  or 
forced  into  communicating.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  alout  finding  out  where  she 
lived  ;  for,  on  the  evening  when  he  had  mim- 
icked her,  voung  Thorpe  had  said  that  she 
kept  a  dairy  and  muliin-shop  at  Rubbleford. 
To  that  town,  then,  he  proposed  to  journey, 
in  the  event  of  failing  in  his  purpose  at  Dib- 
I'ledean. 

And  if,  by  any  evil  chance,  he  should  end 
in  ascertaining  no  more  from  Mrs.  Peckover 
than  fnmi  Johanna  (xrice,  what  course  should 
he  take  next  ?  There  would  be  nothing  to 
be  done  then,  but  to  return  to  London — to 
try  the  last  great  hazard — to  discover  him- 
iielf  tc  Mr.  Blyih,  come  what  might,  Aviih 
the  hair  bracelet  lo  vouch  for  him  in  his 
hand. 

These  w«re  his  ihoJghls  as  lie  sat  alone 


in  the  lodging  in  Kirk  street.  At  ntght, 
they  had  ended  in  ihe  fatal  con.solation  of 
the  brandv-botile — in  the  desperate  and  soli- 
tary excess,  which  had  so  cheated  iiiiTs  oi 
his  self-control,  that  the  lurking  taint  which 
his  life  among  the  savages  had  left  in  his 
disposition,  and  the  deadly  rancor  which  hi^ 
recent  discovery  of  his  sister's  fate  had  stored 
uj)  in  his  heart,  escaped  from  concealment, 
and  beiraved  themselves  in  that  haH-drunk- 
en,  half-sober  occupation  of  scouring  tiie  ri- 
fit-barrel,  which  it  had  so  greatly  amazed 
Zack  to  witness,  and  which  the  lad  hail  sr. 
suddeiilv  and  strangely  suspended  by  his  few 
chance  words  of  sympathizing  reference  to 
Mary's  death. 

iitji,  in  the  morning.  Mat's  head  was  clear, 
and  his  dangerous  instincts  were  held  once 
more  under  cunning  control.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  he  declined  explaining  him- 
self to  young  Thorpe,  and  started  quietly  fot 
tlw  country  by  the  first  train. 

On  being  set  down  at  the  Dibbledean 
station,  Mr.  Marksman  lingered  a  little  and 
looked  about  him,  just  as  he  had  lingered 
and  looked,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit. 
He  subseijuently  took  the  same  road  to  the 
town,  which  he  had  then  taken  :  and,  on 
gaining  the  church,  stopped  as  he  had  for- 
merly stopped,  at  the  churchyard-gate. 

This  time,  however,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  intention  of  passing  the  entrance — no  in- 
tention, indeed,  of  doing  anything,  unle.ss 
standing  vacantly  by  the  gate,  and  mechani- 
cally swinging  it  backward  and  forward 
with  both  liis  hands,  can  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  an  occupation.  As  for  the 
churchyard,  he  hardly  looked  at  it  now. 
There  were  two  or  three  people,  at  a  little 
distance,  walking  about  among  the  graves, 
who  it  might  have  been  thought  would 
have  attracted  his  attention  :  but  he  never 
took  the  smallest  notice  of  them.  He  was 
evidently  meditating  about  something,  for 
he  soon  began  to  talk  to  himself — being, 
like  most  men  who  have  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  solitude,  unconsciously  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  aloud. 

"I  wonder  how  many  year  ago  it  is,  since 
she  and  me  used  to  swing  back'ards  and 
for'ards  on  this,"  he  said,  still  pushing  the 
gate  slowly  to  and  fro.  "  The  hinges  used 
to  creak  then.  Thejr  go  smooth  enougii 
now.  Oiled,  1  suppose."  As  he  said  this, 
he  moved  his  hands  from  the  bar  on  whicl 
they  rested,  and  turned  away  to  go  on  to 
the  town  ;  but  stojjped,  and  walking  back 
to  the  gate,  looked  attentively  at  its  hinges: 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  not  oiled.  "  New." 

"New,"  he  repealed,  walking  slowly 
toward  the  Iliiih  street — "new  since  my 
time,  like  everything  else  here.  I  wi^h  I'c 
never  come  Inick—  I  wish  to  God  I'd  nevei 
ctme  back  I" 

On   getting  into  the  town,  he  stopped  a 
the  same  jdace  where  he  had  halted  on  lus 
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fir.><  visit  to  Dibbledean,  to  look  up  again, 
us  he  hat]  looked  then,  at  tlie  hosier's  sliop 
which  had  once  behjnged  to  Jo^liua  Gricc. 
Here,  those  visible  and  tangible  signs  and 
tokens,  which  he  required  to  slimulaie  his 
sluggish  memory,  were  not  very  easy  to 
recognise.  Though  the  general  form  of  his 
father's  old  house  was  still  preserved,  the 
repainting  and  renovating  of  the  whole  front 
liiid  somewhat  altered  it,  m  iis  individual 
parts,  to  his  eyes.  He  looked  up  and  down 
ai  the  gables,  and  all  along  from  window  to 
windi  w;  and  shook  his  head  discontented- 
ly. "New  again  here,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
make  out  for  certain  whick  winder  it  was 
Mary  end  riie  broke  between  us,  when  I 
come  away  from  school,  the  year  afore  I 
went  to  sea.  Whether  it  was  Mary  that 
bioke  the  winder,  and  me  that  took  the 
bhiuie,"  he  continued,  slowly  pursuing  his 
way — "or  whether  it  was  her  that  touk  the 
blame,  and  me  that  broke  the  winder,  I 
can't  rightly  call  to  mind.  And  no  great 
wonder  neither,  if  I've  forgot  such  a  thing 
as  that,  when  I  can't  even  fix  it  for  certain, 
yet,  whether  she  used  to  wear  her  hair 
bracelet  or  not,  while  I  was  at  home." 

Communing  with  Ijimseif  in  this  way,  he 
reached  the  turning  that  led  to  Johanna 
Grice's  cottage. 

His  thoughts  had  thus  far  been  straying 
away  idly  and  unin:erruptedly  to  the  past. 
They  were  now  recalled  abruptly  to  present 
emergencies  by  ceriain  unexpected  appear- 
ances which  met  his  eye,  the  moment  he 
looked  down  the  lane  along  which  he  Avas 
walking. 

He  remembered  this  place  as  having 
struck  him  by  its  silence  and  its  loneliness, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Dibble- 
dean.  He  now  observed  with  some  surprise 
that  it  was  astir  with  human  beings,  and 
tioisy  with  the  clamor  of  gossiping  tongues. 
All  the  inliabitanls  of  the  cottages  on  either 
fide  of  the  road  were  out  in  their  from 
gardens.  All  the  townsjieuple  who  ought  lo 
have  been  walking  about  the  principal 
streets,  seemed  to  be  incomprehensibly 
congregated  in  this  one  narrow  little  lane. 
What  were  they  assembled  here  to  do  ? 
What  subject  was  it  that  men  and  women 
—  and  even  children  as  well  —  were  all 
eagerly  talking  about  1 

Without  waiting  to  hear,  without  ques- 
loning  anybody,  without  appearing  to  notice 
that  he  was  stared  at  (as  indeed  all  strangers 
are  in  rural  England),  as  if  he  were  walking 
about  amo.ig  a  breeched  av.d  petticoated 
peo^^le  in  the  characer  of  a  savage  with 
nothing  but  war  paint  on  him.  Mat  steadily 
and  rapidly  pursued  hisAvay  down  I  he  lane  to 
Johanna  Grice's  cottage.  "Time  enough," 
tliought  he,  "  to  find  out  what  all  this  means, 
when  I've  got  quietly  into  the  house  I'm 
bound  for." 

As  he  approached  the  cottage,  he  saw, 
12 


standing  at  the  gate,  what  looked  to  his 
eyes,  like  two  coaches — one,  very  strange 
in  form :  both  very  remarkable  in  color. 
All  about  the  coaches  stood  solemn-looking 
gentlemen  ;  and  all  about  the  solemn-lo\>k- 
ing  gentlemen,  circled  inquisitively  aii  i 
excitably,  the  whole  vagabond  boy-and-gin 
poj)ulalion  of  Dibbledean. 

Amazed,  and  even  bewildered  (though  he 
hardly  knew  why)  by  what  he  saw,  Mat 
hastened  on  to  the  cottage.  Just  as  he 
arrived  at  the  garden  paling,  the  door 
opened,  and  from  the  inside  of  the  dwelling 
there  protruded  slowly  into  the  open  air  a 
coffin  carried  on  four  men's  shoulders,  and 
covered  with  a  magnificent  black  velvet 
pall. 

Mat  stopped  the  moment  he  saw  the 
coffin,  and  struck  his  hand  violently  on  the 
paling  by  his  side.  *'  Dead  ?"  he  exclaimed 
under  his  breath. 

"A  friend  of  the  late  Miss  Grice's?" 
asked  a  gently  inquisitive  voice  near  him. 

He  did  not  hear.  All  his  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  coffin,  as  it  was  borne  slowly 
over  the  garden-path.  Behind  it  walked 
two  gentlemen,  mournfully  arrayed  in  black 
cloaks  and  hat-bands.  They  carried  white 
handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and  used  them 
to  wipe — not  their  eyes — but  their  lips,  on 
which  the  balmy  dews  of  recent  wine-driuk- 
ing  glistened  gently. 

"  Dix  and  Nawby — the  medical  attendant 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  solicitor  who  is  ber 
sole  executor,"  said  the  voice  near  Mat,  in 
tones  which  had  ceased  to  be  gently  in- 
quisitive, and  had  become  complacently 
explanatory  instead.  "  That's  Millbury,  the 
undertaker,  aiul  the  other  is  Gutteridge  cjt" 
ihe  White  Hart  inn,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  supplies  the  refreshments,  which  in 
my  opinion  makes  a  regular  job  of  it,"  con- 
tinued the  voice,  as  two  red-faced  gentlemen 
followed  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer.  "Some- 
thing like  a  funeral,  this  !  Not  a  half-penny 
less  than  forty  pound,  /should  say,  when  it's 
all  paid  for.  Beautiful,  ain't  it  ?"  concluded 
the  voice,  becoming  gently  inquisitive  again. 

Still  Mat  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fu- 
neral proceedings  in  front  ;  and  took  not  the 
smallest  notice  of  the  pertinacious  speaker 
behind  him. 

The  coffin  was  placed  in  the  hearse.  Di. 
Dix  and  Mr.  Nawby  entered  the  mourninij- 
coach  provided  for  them.  The  smug  human 
vultures  who  prey  commercially  on  the 
civilized  dead,  arranged  themselves,  with 
black  wands,  in  solemn  undertakers'  ordi.r 
of  procession  on  either  side  of  the  funeral 
vehicles.  Those  clumsy  pomps  of  feathers 
and  velvet,  those  grim  vanities  of  strutting 
horses  and  marching  mules,  which  are  still 
permitted  among  us  to  desecrate  with  gn>- 
t  s  juely-shocking  fiction  the  solemn  fact  of 
death,  Muttered  out  in  their  blackest  stale 
;;randeur    and    showed    their    mos;    wufa 
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stale-paces,  a?  tlie  procession  started  mag- 
nificeiiily  with  its  meagre  oflerin*^  of  one 
dead  body  more  to  the  bare  quid  awful  grave. 

Wlieii  Mary  Grice  died,  a  fugitive  and 
an  outcast,  the  clown's  wife  and  the  Irish 
girl  who  rode  in  the  circus,  wept  liir  her, 
stranger  though  she  Avas,  as  ihey  followed 
her  colIin  to  the  poor  corner  of  the  church- 
yard. When  Johanna  Grice  died  in  the 
place  of  her  birth,  among  the  towns|)eople 
wrih  whom  her  whole  existence  had  been 
nasst'd.  every  eye  was  tearless  that  looked 
on  her  funeral-procession — the  two  strangers 
who  made  jiari  of  it,  gossiped  pleasantly  as 
they  rode  after  the  hearse  about  the  news 
of  the  morning — and  the  sole  surviving 
member  of  her  family,  whom  chance  had 
liroiiglii  to  her  door  on  her  burial-day,  stood 
aloof  from  the  hired  mourners,  and  moved 
not  a  step  to  follow  Jier  to  the  grave. 

No:  not  a  step.  The  hearse  rolled  on 
slowly  toward  the  churchyard,  and  the 
sight-seers  in  the  lane  followed  it  ;  but 
Matthew  Grice  stood  by  the  garden  palinir, 
at  the  place  where  he  had  halted  from  the 
•irst.  What  was  her  death  to  him?  Noth- 
ing but  the  loss  of  his  first  chance  of  tracing 
Arthur  Carr.  Tearlessly  and  pitilessly  she 
had  left  it  to  strangers  to  bury  her  brother's 
daughter;  and  now,  tearlessly  and  pitiless- 
ly, there  stood  her  brother's  son,  leaving  it 
to  strangers  to  bury  her. 

"  Don'l  you  mean  to  follow  to  the  cliurch- 
jard,  and  see  the  last  of  it?"  inquired  the 
same  inquisitive  voice,  which  had  twice 
Biready  endeavored  to  attract  Mat's  at- 
tention. 

He  turned  round  this  time  to  look  at  the 
speaker,  and  confronted  a  wizen,  flaxen- 
baired,  sharp-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  jaunty 
shooting-jacket,  carrying  a  riding-cane  in 
his  hand,  aiid  having  a  thoroughbred  biack- 
and-ian  terrier  in  attendance  at  his  heels. 

"  Exctise  me  asking  the  ()uestion,"  said 
the  wizen  man  ;  "  but  I  noticed  you  as  you 
came  up  lo  the  gate  here,  and  observed  how 
dumbfounded  you  were  when  you  saw  the 
Collin  come  out.  '  A  friend  oi  the  deceased,' 
J  thought  to  myself  directly — " 

"  Well,"  inierrui)ied  Mat,  gruffly,  "sup- 
pose I  am  ;  what  then?" 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  putting  this  in 
Tour  |K)cket  ?"  asked  the  Wizen  man,  giving 
Mat  a  card.  "My  name's  'latt,  and  I've 
xecently  started  in  practice  here  as  a  solicitor. 
I  dou'l  want  to  ask  any  improper  questions, 
l)Ut,(lj<iMng  a  Iriend  of  ilie  deceased,  you  may 
,perh.aps  iiave  some  claim  on  the  estate  ;  in 
.which rra>e,  I  should  feel  proud  to  take  care 
of  your  interests.  It  isn't  strictly  |)r(  fes- 
■feional,  J  .liiiow,  lo  l)e  touting  for  the  chance 
-of  a  client  in  this  way;  but  I'm  obliged  to 
4oi\  in  self-defence.  I)ix,  Nawby,  Miilbury, 
and  Gutteridge,  all  play  into  one  another's 
Jiands,  and  »-.anl  to  monopolize  among  'em 
»lip    whole  Jocloring,  lawyering,  underta- 


king, and  licensed  victualling  business  of 
Dibliledean.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
break  down  Nawby 's  monopoly,  and  keep 
as  much  business  out  of  his  oflice  as  I  can. 
That's  why  I  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  give  you  my  card."  llere  Mr.  Tatt 
left  off  exjdaining,  and  begun  to  jjlay  Avilh 
his  terrier. 

Mat  looked  up  thoughtfully  at  Johanna 
Grice's  collage.  Might  she  not,  in  all  jirob- 
abiliiy,  have  lelt  some  important  letters 
behind  her?  And,  if  he  mentioned  who 
he  was,  could  not  the  wizen  man  by  his  sme 
help  him  to  get  at  them  ? 

"A  good  deal  of  mystery  about  the  late 
Miss  Grice,"  resumed  Mr.  Tatt,  still  play- 
ing with  the  terrier.  "  Nobody  but  Dix  and 
Nawby  can  tell  exactly  when  she  died,  or 
how  she's  left  her  n)oney.  Queer  family 
altogether.  (Rats,  Pincher !  where  are  the 
rats  ?)  There's  a  son  of  old  Grice's,  who 
has  never,  they  say,  been  properly  accounted 
lor.  (Hie,  boy  !  there's  a  cat  I  hie  after 
her,  rincherl)  If  he  was  only  to  turn  up 
now,  I  believe,  between  ourselves,  it  would 
put  the  danmedest  spoke  in  Nawby 'fc 
wheel — " 

"  I  may  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask 
you  one  of  these  days,  '  interposed  Mat, 
turning  away  from  the  garden  paling  at  last. 
While  his  new  acquaintance  had  been 
speaking,  he  had  been  making  up  his  mind 
that  he  should  best  serve  his  purpose  of 
tracing  Arthur  Carr,  by  endeavoring  forth- 
with to  gel  all  the  information  that  Mrs. 
Peckover  might  be  able  to  afford  him.  In 
the  event  of  this  resource  proving  useless, 
tlieie  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  return  to 
Dibbledean,  discover  himself  to  Mr.  Tatt, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  law  would  not 
give  to  Joshua  Grice's  son  the  right  of  ex- 
aminiiig  Johanna  Grice's  papers. 

"  Come  to  my  office,"  cried  Mr.  Tatt, 
enthusiastically.  "I  can  give  you  a  prime 
bit  of  Stihon,  and  as  good  a  glass  of  bitter 
beer  as  ever  you  drank  in  your  life." 

Mat  declined  this  hospitable  invitation 
peremptorily,  and  set  forth  at  once  on  nis 
return  to  the  station.  All  Mr.  Tatt's  efl'orta 
to  engage  him  for  an  "  early  day,"  and  an 
"appointed  hour,"  failed.  He  would  only 
repeal,  doggedly,  that  at  some  future  timo 
he  might  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask 
about  a  matter  of  law,  and  that  his  new 
acquaintance  should  then  be  the  man  lo 
wlicjin  he  would  apply  for  information. 

They  wished  each  other  "good  morning" 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lane — Mr.  Tatt 
lounging  slowly  up  the  High  street,  with 
his  terrier  at  his  heels;  and  Mat  walking 
rapidly  in  the  contrary  direction,  on  hia 
way  back  to  the  railway  staiion. 

As  he  pas^ed  the  churchyard,  the  funeral 
procession  had  just  arrived  al  its  destination, 
and  the  bearers  were  carrying  the  coffin 
from   the  hearse   to   the  church-door.     He 
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slopped  a  little  by  the  roadside,  to  see  it 
go  in.  "  Slie  was  no  good  lo  any  Liodj' about 
her,  all  her  lif'eliine,"  he  thought  bitterly,  as 
the  last  lieavy  Ibid  of  the  velvet  pall  was 
lost  lo  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  church 
entrance.  "But  if  she'd  only  lived  a  day 
or  two  longer,  she  might  have  been  of  some 
good  to  mc.  There's  more  of  what  I  want- 
ed to  know  nailiid  down  along  wiih  her  in 
that  coffin,  than  ever  I'm  likely  to  find  out 
anywhere  else.  It's  a  long  hunt  of  mine, 
this  is — a  long  hunt  on  a  dull  scent ;  and 
her  death  has  made  it  duller."  With  this 
forewell  thought,  he  turned  from  the  church. 

As  he  pursued  his  way  back  to  the  rail- 
road, he  took  Jane  Holdsworth's  letter  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  looked  at  the  hair  en- 
closed in  it.  It  was  the  fourth  or  fifih  time 
he  had  done  this  during  the  few  hours  that 
had  passed  since  he  liad  possessed  himself 
of  Mary's  bracelet.  From  that  period  there 
had  grown  within  him  a  vague  conviction, 
that  the  possession  of  Carr's  hair  might  in 
some  way  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Carr 
himself.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  present  or  practical 
use  in  examining  this  hair,  and  yet,  there 
was  something  mat  seemed  to  strengihen 
him  afresh  in  his  purpose,  to  encourage  him 
anew  after  his  unexpected  check  at  Dibble- 
dean,  merely  in  the  act  of  looking  at  it. 
"If  I  can't  track  him  no  other  way,"  he 
muttered,  replacing  the  hair  in  his  pocket, 
'I've  got  the  notion  into  my  head,  some- 
how, that  I  shall  track  him  by  this." 

Mat  found  it  no  very  easy  business  lo 
reach  Rubbleford.  He  had  to  go  back  a 
little  way  on  the  Dibbledean  line — then  to 
diverge  by  a  branch  line — and  then  to  get 
upon  another  main  line,  and  travel  along 
it  some  distance  before  he  reached  his  des- 
tination. It  was  dark  by  the  time  he  reach- 
ed Rubbleford.  However,  by  inquiring  of 
one  or  two  people,  he  easily  found  the  dairy 
uud  muffin-shop  when  he  was  once  in  the 
town  ;  and  saw  to  his  great  delight  that  it 
was  not  shut  up  for  the  night.  He  looked 
:n  at  the  window,  under  a  plaster-cast  of  a 
cow,  and  observed  by  the  light  of  one 
tallow-candle  burning  inside,  a  chubby,  bux- 
om girl  sitting  at  the  counter,  and  either 
drawing  or  writing  something  on  a  slate. 
Entering  the  shop,  after  a  moment  or  two 
of  hesitation,  he  asked  if  he  could  see  Mrs. 
Peckovcr. 

"  Mother  went  away,  sir,  three  days  ago, 
to  nurse  Uncle  Bob  at  Bangbury,"  answered 
the  girl. 

(Here  was  a  second  check — a  second  ob- 
stacle to  defer  the  tracing  of  Arthur  Carr! 
It  seemed  like  a  fi^tality  !) 

"When  do  you  expect  her  back?"  asked 
Mat. 

"  Not  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  girl.  "  Mother  said  she  wouldn't 
have  gone,  but  for  Uncle  Bob  being  her  only 


brother,  and  not  having  wife  or  child  to  look 
after  him  at  Bangbury." 

{Bangbury ! — Where  had  he  heard  that 
name  before  1) 

"Father's  up  at  the  rectory,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  girl,  observing  that  the  stranger 
looked  both  disappointed  and  puzzled.  "If 
it's  dairy  business  you  come  upon,  I  can 
attend  to  it  ;  but  if  it's  anything  about  ac 
counts  to  settle,  mother  said  they  were  to 
be  sent  on  to  her." 

"  May  be  I  shall  have  a  letter  to  send 
your  mother,"  said  Mat,  after  a  momeni's 
consideration.  "Can  you  write  me  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper  where  she  is?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir."  And  the  girl  very  civilly 
and  readily  wrote  in  her  best  round-hand, 
on  a  slip  of  bill-paper,  this  address : — 
"  Martha  Peckover,  at  rob:  Kandle,  2  daw- 
son's  buildings,  Bangbury." 

Mat  absently  took  the  slip  of  paper  from 
her,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  ;  then  thank- 
ed the  girl,  and  went  out.  While  he  was 
inside  the  shop  he  had  been  trying  in  vain 
to  call  lo  mind  where  he  had  heard  the 
name  of  Bangbury  before  :  the  moment  he 
was  in  the  street  the  lost  remembrance 
came  back  to  him.  Surely,  Bangbury  was 
the  place  where  Johanna  Grice  had  tolu 
him  that  Mary  Vv^as  buried  ! 

After  walking  a  iaw  paces,  he  came  to  a 
large  linendraper's  shop,  with  plenty  of  light 
in  the  window.  Stopping  here,  he  hastily 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  manuscript  con- 
taining the  old  woman's  "justification"  of 
her  conduct  ;  for  he  wished  to  be  certain 
about  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection,  and 
he  had  an  idea  that  the  part  of  the  narrative 
which  mentioned  Mary's  death  would  help 
to  decide  him  in  his  present  doubt. 

Yes!  on  turning  to  the  last  page,  there 
it  was  written  in  so  many  words  :  "  I  sent, 
by  a  person  I  could  depend  on,  money 
enough  to  bury  her  decently  in  Banghurv 
churchyard." 

"  ril  go  there  to-night,"  said  Mat  to  hirn 
self,  thrusting  the  letter  into  his  pocke*. 
and  taking  the  way  back  lo  the  railway 
station  immediately. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Mary's  grave. 


Matthew  Grice  was  an  energetic  and  a 
resolute  traveller;  but  neither  energy  nor 
resolution  is  powerful  enough  to  alter  the 
laws  of   inexorable  time-tables   to  suit  the 


special  purposes  of  individual  passengers. 
Althoucli  Mat  left  Rubbleford  in   less  than 


purposes 
,;h  Mat  lef 
an  hour  after  he  had  arrived  there,  he  only 
succeeded  in  getting  half-way  to  Bangbury 
before  he  had  to  stop  for  the  night,  and 
wait  at  an  intermediate  station  for   the  first 
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momi'nj^  train  on  wliat  v.a?  tprnicJ  the 
trunk  line.  By  iliis  main  railroad  he  leach- 
ed his  destination  early  in  the  furenool^ .  and 
went  at  once  to  Dawson's  huildings. 

"  Mrs.  Peckover  ha?  jusl  stepped  out,  sir 
— Mr.  Randle  heing  a  little  better  this  morn- 
ing— for  a  mnuthful  of  fresh  air.  She'll  he 
in  again  in  half-an-hour,"  said  the  maid-of- 
nll-work  who  opened  Mr.  Handle's  door. 

Mat  began  to  suspect  that  something 
more  than  mere  accident  was  concerned  in 
keeping  Mrs.  Peckover  and  himself  asunder. 
"  I'll  come  again  in  half-an-hour,"  said  he 
— then  added,  just  as  the  servant  was  about 
to  shut  the  door; — "Which  is  my  way  to 
the  church?" 

Eanghury  church  was  close  at  hand,  and 
(he  directions  he  received  for  findinir  it  were 
easy  to  follow.  But  when  he  entered  the 
churchyard,  and  looked  about  him  anxiously 
to  see  where  he  should  bctrin  searching  for 
his  sister's  grave,  his  head  grew  confused, 
and  his  heart  began  to  fail  him.  Bangbury 
was  a  large  town,  and  rows  and  rows  of 
tombstones  seemed  to  fill  the  churchyard 
bewilderingly  in  every  visible  direction. 

At  a  little  distance  a  man  was  at  work 
opening  a  grave,  and  to  him  Mat  applied 
for  help — describing  his  sister  as  a  strangt-r 
who  had  been  buried  somewhere  in  the 
churchyard  better  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  man  was  both  stupid  and  surly,  and 
would  give  no  advice,  except  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  near  where  he  was  digging, 
for  they  were  a^l  respectable  townspeople 
buried  about  there. 

Mat  walked  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  church.  Here  the  graves  were  thicker 
than  ever,  for  here  the  poor  were  buried. 
He  went  on  slowly  through  them,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  toward  some  trees 
which  marked  the  limits  of  the  churchyard 
— looking  out  for  a  place  to  begin  his  search 
in  where  the  graves  might  be  comparatively 
few,  and  where  his  head  might  not  get  con- 
fused at  the  outset.  Such  a  place  he  found 
at  last,  in  a  damp  corner  under  the  trees. 
About  this  spot  the  thin  grass  languished ;  the 
.iiud  distilled  into  tiny  waierpools;  and  the 
brambles,  briers,  and  dead  leaves,  lay  thick- 
ly and  foully  between  a  few  ragged  turf- 
mounds. — Could  they  have  laid  her  here? 
Could  this  be  the  last  refuge  to  which  Mary 
ran  after  she  fled  from  home  ? 

A  few  of  the  mounds  had  stained,  mould- 
ering tombstones  at  their  heads.  He  looked 
at  these  first,  and,  finding  only  strange  names 
on  them,  turned  next  to  the  moundN  marked 
out  by  cross-boards  of  wood.  At  one  of  the 
graves  the  cross-board  had  been  torn,  or  had 
rotted  away,  from  its  upright  supports,  and 
lay  on  the  ground  weather-stained  and  split, 
but  still  faintly  showing  that  it  had  once 
liad  a  few  letters  cut  in  it.  He  examined 
this  board  to  begin  with,  and  was  trying  to 
make  out  what  the  letters  were,  when  the 


sound  of  some  one  app  oaching  disturbed 
him.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  woman 
walking  slowly  toward  the  very  place  wher« 
he  was  standing. 

It  was  Mrs.  Peckover  herself!  She  had 
taken  a  prescription  for  her  sick  brother  to 
the  chemist's — had  bought  him  one  or  two 
little  things  he  wanted,  in  the  High  street — 
and  Jiad  now,  before  resuming  her  place  at 
his  bedside,  stolen  a  few  minutes  to  go  and 
look  at  the  grave  of  Madonna's  mother.  It 
was  many,  many  years  since  Mrs.  Peckover 
had  last  paid  a  visit  to  Bangbury  church- 
yard. 

She  stopped  and  hesitated  when  she  first 
caught  sight  of  Mat ;  but,  after  a  moment  or 
two,  not  being  a  woman  easily  balked  in 
anything  when  she  had  once  undertaken  ij 
do  it,  continued  to  advance,  and  never  paused 
for  the  second  time  until  she  had  come  close 
to  the  grave  by  which  Mat  stood,  and  was 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  exactly 
across  it. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Do  you 
know  whose  grave  this  is?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Peckover — 
glancing  indignantly  at  the  broken  board, 
and  the  mud  and  brambles  all  about  it — 
"yes,  sir,  I  do  know  ;  and,  what's  more,  I 
know  that  it's  a  disgrace  to  the  parish  I 
Money  has  been  paid  twice  over  to  keep  it 
decent ;  and  look  what  a  state  it's  left  in  I" 

"I  asked  you  whose  grave  it  was,"  re- 
peated Mat,  impatiently. 

"A  poor,  unfortunate,  forsaken  creature, 
who's  gone  to  heaven,  if  ever  an  afflicted, 
repenting  woman  went  there  yet  I"  an- 
swered jMrs.  Peckover,  warmly. 

"Forsaken?  Afflicted?  A  woman,  too?" 
Mat  repeated  to  himself,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  forsaken  and  afflicted,"  cried  Mrs. 
Peckover,  overhearing  him.  "Don't  you 
say  no  ill  of  her,  whoever  you  are.  She 
sha'n't  be  spoken  unkindly  of  in  my  hear- 
ing, poor  soul  !" 

Mat  looked  up  suddenly  and  eagerly. 
"What's  your  name?"  he  inquired. 

"My  name's  Peckover,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  it,"  was  the  proi;vt  reply. 
"  And,  now,  if  I  may  make  so  boM,  what's 
yours  ?" 

Mat  took  from  his  pocket  the  harr  brace- 
let, and,  filing  his  eyes  intently  on  her  face, 
held  it  up,  across  the  grave,  for  her  to  look 
at.     "Do  you  know  this?'  he  said. 

Mrs.  Peckover  stooped  forward,  and  close- 
ly inspected  the  bracelet  for  a  minute  or 
two.  "  Lord  save  us  !"  she  exclaimed,  rec- 
ognising it,  and  confrontinsr  him  with  cheeki* 
that  had  suddenly  become  colo'rlee-s,  and 
eyes  that  stared  in  terror  and  astonishment 
— "Lord  save  us!  how  did  you  come  by 
that  ?  And  who,  for  mercv's  sake,  are 
you  ?" 

"  My  name's  Matthew  Grice,"  he  an- 
swered, quickly  and  sternly.     "  This  hvacff 
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et  bc.ongcd  to  my  sister,  Mary  Grice.  She 
ran  away  from  home,  and  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Bangbury  churchyard.  If  you 
linovv  her  grave,  lell  me  in  plain  words — 
is  it  here  ?" 

Breathless  as  she  was  with  astonishment, 
Mrs.  Peckover  managed  to  stammer  a  I'aint 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  to  add  that 
the  initials  "M.  G."  would  be  found  some- 
where on  the  broken  board  lying  at  their 
feet.  She  then  tried  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  in  her  turn  ;  but  the  words  died  away  in 
faint  exclamations  of  surprise.  "To  think 
of  me  and  you  meeting  together !"  was  all 
«he  could  say  ;  "  her  own  brother,  too  !  Oh, 
to  think  of  that ! — only  to  think  of  that !" 

Mat  looked  down  at  the  mud,  the  bram- 
bles, and  the  rotting  grass,  that  lay  over 
what  had  once  been  a  living  and  loving  hu- 
man creature.  The  dangerous  brightness 
glittered  in  his  eyes,  the  cold  change  spread 
fast  over  his  cheeks,  and  the  scars  of  the 
arrow-wounds  began  to  burn  redly  and  more 
redly,  as  he  whispered  to  himself:  "I'll  be 
even  vet,  Mary,  with  the  man  who  laid  you 
here  !'" 

"  Does  Mr.  Blyth  know  who  you  are, 
sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Peckover,  hesitating  and 
trembling  as  she  put  this  question.  "  Did 
he  give  you  the  bracelet?  Did  you  and 
him—" 

She  stopped.  Mat  was  not  listening  to 
her.  His  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  grave  ; 
he  was  still  talking  to  himself  in  quick, 
whispering  tones: — 

"  Her  bracelet  was  hid  from  me  in  anoth- 
er man's  chest,"  he  said — "I've  found  her 
bracelet.  Her  child  was  hid  from  me  in 
another  man's  house — I've  found  her  child. 
Her  grave  was  hid  from  me  in  a  strange 
churchyard  —  I've  found  her  grave.  Tlie 
man  who  laid  her  in  it  is  hid  from  me  still 
—I  shall  and  him!" 

"Please  do  listen  to  me,  sir,  for  one  mo- 
hient,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Peckover,  more  ner- 
vously than  before.  "Does  Mr.  Blyth  know 
about  you  ?  And  little  Mary — oh,  sir,  what- 
ever you  do,  pray,  pray,  don't  take  her  away 
from  where  she  is  now!  You  can't  mean 
to  do  that,  sir,  though  you  are  her  own 
mother's  brother — you  can't,  surely?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  so  quickly,  with  such 
a  fierce,  steady,  serpent  glitter  m  his  light- 
gray  eyes,  that  she  recoiled  a  step  or  two  ; 
still  pleading,  however,  with  desperate  per- 
severance for  an  answer  to  her  last  ques- 
tion : — 

"  Only  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  don't  mean 
to  take  little  Mary  away,  and  I  won't  ask 
you  to  say  so  much  as  another  word  !  Mr. 
Blyth  was  always  afraid  somebody  would 
turn  up;  and  I  always  said,  'No,  they 
wouldn't ;'  and  here— (O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !) 
— here  it's  happened  at  last !  But  you'll 
leave  her  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blyth,  won't 
you,  sir  ?     Fur   your   sister's   sake,   you'll 


leave  her  with  the  poor,  bed-ridden  lady 
that's  been  like  a  mother  to  her  for  so  j/iany 
years  past?  —  for  vour  dear,  lost  sister'* 
sake,  that  I  was  with  when  she  died — " 

"  Tell  me  about  her !"  He  said  those  few 
words  with  surprising  gentleness,  as  Mrs. 
Peckover  thought,  for  such  a  rough-looking 
man. 

"Yes,  yes,  all  you  want  to  know,"  she 
answered.  "  But  I  can't  stop  here.  There's 
my  brother — I've  got  such  a  turn  with  see- 
ing you,  it's  almost  put  him  out  of  my  head 
— there's  my  brother,  that  I  must  go  back 
to,  and  see  if  he's  asleep  still.  You  just 
please  to  come  along  with  me,  and  wait  in 
the  parlor — it's  close  by — while  I  step  up- 
stairs ;  and  then — "  (Here  she  stopped  ;ii 
great  confusion.  It  seemed  like  running 
some  desperate  risk  to  ask  this  strange, 
stern -featured  relation  of  Mary  Grice's  into 
her  brother's  house.)  "  And  yet,"  thought 
Mrs.  Peckover,  "if  I  can  only  soften  his 
heart  by  telling  him  about  his  poor,  unfor- 
tunate sister,  it  may  make  him  all  the 
readier  to  leave  little  Mary — " 

At  this  point  her  perplexities  were  cut 
short  by  Matthew  himself,  who  said,  short- 
ly, that  he  had  been  to  Dawson's  buildings 
already  to  look  after  her.  On  hearing  this, 
she  hesitated  no  longer.  It  was  too  late  ti> 
question  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  ad- 
mitting him  nuw. 

"  Come  away,  then,"  she  said  ;  "  don't 
let's  wait  no  longer.  And  don't  fret  about 
the  infamous  state  they've  left  things  in 
here,"  she  added,  thinking  to  propitiate  him, 
as  she  saw  his  eyes  turn  once  more,  at  part- 
ing, on  the  broken  board  and  the  brambles 
around  the  grave.  "I  know  where  to  go 
and  who  to  speak  to — " 

"  Go  nowhere,  and  speak  to  nobody  !"  he 
broke  in  sternly,  to  her  great  astonishmt nt. 
"  All  what's  got  to  be  dune  to  it,  I  mean  to 
do  mvself  " 

"You!" 

"  Yes,  me.  It  was  little  enough  I  ever 
did  fur  her  while  she  was  alive;  and  it's 
little  enough  now,  only  to  make  things  look 
decent  about  the  place  where  she's  buried. 
But  I  mean  to  do  that  much  for  her ;  and 
no  other  man  shall  stir  a  linger  to  help  me." 

Roughly  as  it  was  spoken,  this  speech 
made  Mrs.  Peckover  feel  easier  about  Ma- 
donna's prospects.  The  hard-featured  man 
was,  afier  all,  not  so  hard-hearted  as  she 
had  thought  iiim  at  first.  She  even  ven- 
tured now  to  begin  questioning  him  again, 
as  they  walked  together  toward  Dawson'a 
buildings. 

He  varied  very  much  in  his  manner  of 
receiving  her  inquiries — replying  to  some 
promptly  enough,  and  gruffly  refusinfj,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  to  give  a  word  of  an- 
swer to  others.  He  was  quite  willing,  foi 
example,  to  admit  that  he  had  procured  hei 
tempurary  address  at   Bfmgbury  from  he* 
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dfluj^htcr  at  Rul)l)lefurd  ;  hut  he  flatly  dc- 
cliiu-d  to  infoim  her  how  he  had  first  found 
out  thai  shelived  aiRubblefordat  all.  Again, 
he  readilv  adiniited  that  neither  Madonna 
nor  Mr.  tJlyth  knew  who  he  reallv  was; 
but  he  refused  to  say  why  lie  liad  nut  dis- 
closed himself  to  them,  or  when  he  intended 
— if  he  ever  intended  at  all — to  inform  them 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  IMary  Grice.  As 
to  ffeitinij  him  to  confess  in  what  manner 
he  had  become  possessed  of  the  hair  brace- 
let, Mrs.  Peckover's  first  question  about  it, 
although  only  answered  by  a  look,  was  re- 
ceived in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  her 
tliat  any  further  ellbris  on  her  part  in  that 
direction  would  be  jierfecily  fruitless. 

On  one  side  of  the  door,  at  Dawson's 
buildings,  was  Mr.  Kandle's  shoji,  and  on 
the  other  was  Mr.  Handle's  little  dining- 
parlor.  In  this  room  Mrs.  Peckover  left 
Mat,  while  she  went  U[)-siairs  to  see  if  her 
sick  brother  wanted  any  tiling.  Finding  that 
he  was  still  quietly  sleejjiiig,  she  only  wait- 
ed to  arrange  the  bedcK)t]ies  comfortably 
about  him,  and  to  put  a  hand-bell  easily 
within  his  reach  in  case  he  should  awake, 
and  then  went  down-stairs  again  immedi- 
ately. 

IShe  found  Mat  sitting  with  his  elbows 
on  the  one  little  table  in  the  dining-parlor, 
his  head  resting  on  his  hands.  Upon  the 
table,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  bracelet,  was 
the  lock  of  hair  out  of  Jane  liuldsworth's 
letter,  which  he  had  yet  once  more  taken 
I'rom  his  pocket  to  look  at.  "  Why,  mercy 
on  me  I"  cried  Mrs.  Peckover,  glancing  at 
it,  "surely  it's  the  same  hair  that's  worked 
into  the  bracelet  !  Wherever,  for  goodness' 
sake,  did  you  get  that?" 

"Never  mind  where  I  got  it.  Do  you 
know  whose  hair  it  is?  No!  vou  don't? 
Look  a  little  closer.  The  man  this  hair  be- 
longed to  was  the  man  she  trusted  in — and 
he  laid  her  in  the  cliurchyard  for  her  pains." 

"Oh!  who  was  he?  —  who  was  he?" 
asked  Mrs.  Peckover,  eagerly. 

"Who  was  he?"  repeated  Matthew, 
sternly.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  asking 
me  that?" 

"  1  only  mean  that  I  never  heard  a  word 
about  the  villain — I  don't  so  much  as  know 
his  name." 

"  Vou  don't  ?"  He  fastened  his  eyes  sus- 
piciously on  her  as  he  said  those  two  words. 

"No — as  true  as  I  stand  here,  I  don't. 
Why,  I  didn't  even  know  that  your  poor, 
dear  sister's  name  was  Grice  till  vou  told 
me.'; 

His  look  of  suspicion  began  to  change  to 
a  look  of  amazement  as  he  heard  this.  He 
hurriedly  gathered  up  the  liracelet  and  the 
ock  of  hair,  and  put  them  into  bis  pocket 
ajjain.  "  Let's  hear  (irst  how  you  met  with 
ner,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  a  word  or  two 
with  you  about  thjj  other  matter  afterward." 

Mrs.  Peckover  sat  dawn  near  him,  and 


began  to  relate  the  mournful  story  which 
she  had  told  to  Valentine  and  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Joyce,  now  manv  years  ago,  in  the 
rectory  dining-room.  iJut  on  this  occasion 
she  was  not — as  on  the  last — allowed  to 
go  through  her  narrative  uninterrupudly. 
While  she  was  uttering  the  few  sim|)|p 
Words  which  told  how  she  had  sat  down  by 
the  roadside  and  suckled  the  half-starved 
iiiAint  of  the  forsaken  and  dying  Mary  Grice, 
Mat  suddenly  reached  out  his  heavy,  trem 
bling  hand,  and  look  fast  hold  of  hers.  He 
griped  il  with  such  lorce.  that,  stout-hearted 
and  hardy  as  she  was,  she  cried  out  in  alarm 
and  pain,  "  Oh,  don't  I  you  hurl  me — you 
hurt  me  !" 

He  dropped  her  hand  directly,  and  turned 
his  face  away  from  her — his  breath  quick- 
ening painfully,  his  fingers  fastening  on  the 
side  of  his  chair  as  if  some  great  pang  oi 
oppression  was  trying  him  to  the  quick. 
She  rose  and  asked  anxiously  what  ailed 
him  ;  but,  even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips, 
lie  mastered  himself  with  that  iron  resolu- 
tion of  his  which  few  trials  could  bend,  and 
none  break,  and  motioned  to  her  to  sit  down 
again.  "Don't  mind  me,''  he  said;  "I'm 
old  and  tougn-henried  with  being  battered 
about  in  the  world,  and  I  can't  give  myself 
vent  nohow  with  talking  or  crying  like  the 
rest  of  vou.  Nevermind;  it's  all  over  now. 
Go  on." 

She  complied,  a  little  nervously  at  first  ; 
but  he  did  not  interrupt  her  again.  He  lis- 
tened while  she  proceeded,  looking  straight 
at  her;  not  sj)eakiiig  or  thoving — except 
Avhen  he  winced  once  or  twice,  as  a  man 
winces  under  unex])ected  pain,  while  Mu- 
ry's  death-bed  words  were  repeated  to  him. 
Having  reached  this  stage  of  her  narrative, 
Mrs.  Peckover  added  little  more  ;  only  say- 
ing, in  conclusion  :  "  I  took  care  of  the  pooi 
soul's  child,  as  I  said  I  would  ;  and  did  my 
best  to  behave  like  a  mother  to  her,  till  sh» 
got  to  be  ten  year  old  ;  then  I  give  her  up 
— because  it  was  for  her  own  good — to  Mr. 
Blyth." 

(If  he  had  wanted  any  confirmation  of  hi* 
belief  that  Madonna  was  really  and  truly 
the  child  of  Mary  Grice,  here  il  was.  But 
his  convictions  on  this  point  had  been  set- 
lied  beforehand,  and  the  words  Mrs.  Pecko- 
ver had  just  sjiuken  produced  ajijiarently  ni 
effect  on  him.) 

"  I  dare  sav  you  know  all  about  what  Mr. 
Blyth  has  done  for  her  ?" continued  the  good 
woman  ;  "and  about  the  fall  that  took  her 
hearing  away  ?  Surely,  you  don'l  want  me 
lo  tell  how  that  ha|)|iened.  do  you?"  • 

He  did  not  seem  lo  notice  this  question. 
The  image  of  the  forsaken  girl,  sitting  alone 
by  the  roadside,  with  her  child's  natural 
sustenance  dried  up  within  her — travel- 
worn,  friendless,  and  desperate — was  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  and  when  he  next 
spoke,  gratitude  fur  the  help  that  had  been 
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piven  to  Mary  in  her  last  sore  distress  was 
the  one  predoiiunant  emotion,  wliicli  strove 
rouglily  to  express  itself  to  Mrs.  Peckovor 
,11  his  words. 

"Is  there  any  livinj?  soul  you  care  abou. 
that  a  trifle  ot"  money  would  do  a  little  good 
to?"  he  asked,  with  such  ahrupt  eagerness, 
that  slie  was  quite  startled  by  it. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
do  you  mean?  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  your  poor  sister,  or  Mr.  BIyth,  or  any- 
thing— " 

"  it's  got  this  to  do,"  burst  out  Matthew, 
starling  to  his  feet,  as  the  struggling  grati- 
tude within  him  stirred  body  and  soul  both 
together;  ^you  turned  to  and  helped  Mary 
when  she  hadn't  nobody  else  in  the  world 
to  stand  by  her.  She  was  always  father's 
darling — but  father  couldn't  help  her  then  ; 
and  I  was  away  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
sea,  and  couldn't  be  no  good  to  her  neither. 
But  I'm  on  the  right  side,  now  ;  and  if 
there's  any  friends  of  yours,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  as  would  be  happier  for  a 
trifle  of  money,  here's  all  mine:  catch  it, 
and  give  it  'em."  (He  tossed  his  beaver- 
skin  roll,  with  the  bank-notes  in  it,  into 
Mrs.  Peckover's  lap.)  "Here's  my  two 
hands,  that  I  dursn't  take  a-hold  of  yours 
with  for  fear  of  hurting  you  again"  (pacing 
backward  and  forward  in  the  little  room, 
and  tucking  up  the  cufls  of  his  coat),  "  here's 
my  two  hands  that  can  work  along;;  with 
any  man's.  Only  give  'em  something  to 
do  for  you,  that's  all !  Give  'em  something 
to  make  or  mend,  I  don't  care  what,  so  long 
as  you — " 

"Hush I  hush!" interposed  Mrs.  Peckover, 
"don't  be  so  dreadful  noisy,  there's  a  good 
.man  !  or  you'll  wake  my  brother  up-stairs. 
And,  besides,  where's  the  use  to  make  such 
a  stir  aboat  what  I  have  done  for  your  sis- 
ter? Anybody  else  would  have  look  as 
kindly  to  her  as  I  did,  seeing  what  distress 
she  was  in,  poor  soul !  Here,"  she  contin- 
ued, handing  him  back  the  beaverskin  roll, 
"here's  your  money,  and  thank  you  for  the 
offer  of  it.  Put  it  up  safe  in  your  pocket 
again.  We  manage  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water,  thank  God  '  and  don't  Avant  to  do  no 
better  than  that.  Put  it  up  in  your  pocket 
again,  and  then  I'll  make  bold  to  ask  you 
for  something  else." 

"  For  what  ?"  inquired  Mat,  looking  her 
eagerly  in  the  foce. 

"  Just  for  this  :  that  you'll  promise  not  to 
take  little  Mary  away  from  Mr.  BIyih.  Do, 
pray  do  promise  me  you  won't?" 

"  I  never  thought  "to  take  her  away,"  he 
answered.  "  Wiiere  sh  uld  I  lake  her  to? 
What  C'juld  a  lones)me  old  vajaboiid,  like 
me,  do  for  her  ?  If  she's  happy  where 
she  is — let  her  stop  where  she  is." 

"Lord  bless  you  fur  saying  that !"  fer- 
vently exclaimed  Mrs.  Peckover,  smiling 
for  the  first   lime,  and  smoothing  out   her 


gown  over  her  k  lees  w  th  an  air  of  inex- 
jtressible  relief.  "  I'm  rid  of  my  grand 
frigiit  now,  and  I'm  getting  to  breathe  again 
freely,  which  I  haven't  once  yet  been  able 
tu  do  since  I  first  set  eyes  on  you.  Ah  ! 
you're  rough  to  look  at";  but  you've  got 
your  feelings  like  the  rest  of  us.  Talk 
away  now  as  much  as  you  like.  Ask  me 
about  anything  you  please,  and — " 

"  What's  the  good  ?"  he  broke  in,  gloom- 
ily. "  You  don't  know  what  I  wanted  you 
to  know.  I  come  down  here  for  to  find  ouc 
the  man  as  once  owned  this"  (he  pulled  th<? 
lock  of  hair  out  of  his  pocket  again),  "and 
you  can't  help  uie.  I  didn't  believe  it  when 
you  first  said  so,  but  I  do  now." 

"  Well,  thank  ytju  for  saying  that  much 
though  you  might  have  put  it  civiler — " 

"  His  name  was  Arthur  Carr.  Did  you 
never  hear  tell  of  anybody  with  the  name 
of  Arthur  Carr  ?" 

"No:  never — never  till  this  very  mo- 
ment." 

"  The  painter-man  will  knew,"  continued 
M^t,  talking  more  to  himself  than  to  JMrs. 
Peckover.  "  I  must  go  back,  and  chance 
it  with  the  painter-man,  after  all." 

"  Painter-man  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Peckover. 
"Painter?  Surely  you  don't  mean  Mr. 
Blyth  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Why  !  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 
can  you  be  thinking  of?  How  should  Mr. 
Blyth  know  more  than  me  ?  He  never  set 
eyes  on  little  Mary  till  she  was  ten  year 
old  ;  and  he  knows  nothing  about  her  jioor 
unfortunate  mother  except  what  I  told  him." 

These  words  seemed  at  first  to  stupefy 
Mat  :  they  burst  upon  him  in  the  sliape  of 
a  revelation  for  wiiich  he  was  totally  un- 
prepared. It  had  never  once  occurred  lo 
him  to  doubt  that  Valentine  was  secretly 
informed  of  all  that  he  most  wished  to 
know.  He  had  looked  forward  to  what  the 
painter  might  be  persuaded — or,  in  the  last 
resort,  forced — to  tell  him,  as  the  one  cer- 
tainty on  which  he  might  finally  depend  : 
and  here  was  this  flincied  security  exposed, 
in  a  moment,  as  the  wildest  delusion  that 
ever  man  trusted  in  I  What  resource  was 
left  ?  To  return  to  Dibbledean,  and,  by  tiie 
legal  help  of  Mr.  Tatt,  to  possess  himself 
of  any  fragments  of  evidence  which  Johanna 
Grice  might  have  left  behind  her  in  wri- 
ting ?  This  seemed  but  a  broken  reed  to 
depend  on  ;  and  yet  nothing  else  now  re- 
mained. 

"I  shall  find  him!  I  don't  care  where 
he's  hid  away  from  me,  I  shall  find  him 
yet,"  thought  Mat,  still  holding  with  dogged 
and  desperate  obstinacy  to  his  first  super- 
siition,  in  spite  of  every  fresh  sign  that  ap- 
peared to  confute  it. 

"But  Avhy  worrit  yourself  about  fi  iding 
Arthur  Carr  at  all?"  pursued  Mr...  Peck- 
over, noticing  his  perj)lexed  and  mortified 
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f  xpression.     "  The  wretch    is   dead,  most 
likely,  by  this  tiiDO — " 

*'  i'm  not  dead  I"  retorted  Mat,  fiercely  ; 
"  and  you're  not  dead  ;  and  you  and  ine  are 
as  old  as  him.  Don't  tell  me  he's  dead 
Hjjain!  I  say  he's  alive  ;  and,  by  G-d,  I'll 
be  even  wiili  liiin  !" 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  so,  don't !  It's  shocking 
to  hear  you  and  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Peck- 
ever,  recoiling  from  ihe  expression  ul'  his 
eye  at  thai  moment,  just  as  she  had  recoiled 
luim  it  already  over  Mary's  grave.  "Sup- 
pose he  is  alive,  why  should  you  go  taking 
vengeance  into  your  own  hands  afier  all 
these  years?  Yuur  poor  sister's  happy  in 
heaven  ;  and  her  child's  took  care  oCliy  the 
kindest  people,  I  do  believe,  that  ever  drew 
breath  in  this  world.  Why  should  you 
wan'.  Jo  be  even  wiih  hin)  now?  If  he 
hasp  been  punished  already,  I'll  answer 
ft.r  il  he  will  be — in  the  next  world,  if  not 
m  this.  Don't  talk  about  it,  or  think  about 
it  any  more,  that's  a  gnod  man  I  Let's  he 
friendly  and  pleasant  together  again — like 
we  were  just  now — for  Mary's  sake.  Tell 
me  where  you've  been  to  all  these  years. 
How  is  it  you've  never  turned  up  before? 
That's  what  I  want  so  particularly  to  know. 
Come!  tell  me,  do." 

She  ended  by  speaking  to  him  in  much 
the  same  tone  which  she  would  have  made 
use  of  to  soothe  a  fractious  child.  Uul  her 
instinct  as  a  woman  guided  her  truly  :  in 
venturing  on  that  little  rel'ereiice  to  "ilary," 
?he  had  not  ventured  in  vain.  Il  quieted 
him,  and  turned  aside  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  into  the  better  and  smooiher  direc- 
tion. "Didn't  she  never  talk  to  you  about 
having  a  brother  as  was  away  aboard  siiip?" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Ko.  She  wouldn't  say  a  word  about 
any  of  her  friends,  and  she  didn't  say  a  word 
about  you.  But  how  did  you  come  to  be  so 
long  away?  that's  what  1  want  to  know," 
said  Mrs.  Peckover,  pertinaciously  repeat- 
ng  her  question,  partly  trnt  of  curio>ity, 
jiarily  out  of  the  desire  to  keep  him  from 
returning  to  the  dangerous  subject  of  Arthur 
L'arr. 

"I  was  always  a  d d  bad  'un,  /was," 

eaid  Matthew  meditatively.  " 'Jhere  was 
no  keeping  of  me  straight,  try  il  anyhow 
vou  like.  I  bolted  from  home,  I  bolted 
irom  school,  I  bolted  from  aboard  ship — " 

"Whv?     What  fur?" 

"  Partly  because  I  was  a  d d  bad  "un, 

and  partly  because  of  a  letter  I  picked  up  in 
port,  at  the  Brazils,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cruise.  Here's  tlie  letter — but  it's  no  good 
showing  it  to  you:  the  paper's  so  grimed 
and  tore  about  you  can't  read  it." 

"Who  wrote  il  ?     Mary  ?" 

"  No:  father — say  in:,'  what  had  happened 
to  Mary,  and  telling  me  not  to  come  back 
iiome  till  things  was  pulled  straii:lit  airain. 
tit  re — here's  wlial  he  said — under  the  big  j 


grease-spot :  '  If  you  can  get  continued  em 
ploymenl  anywhere  abroad,'  he  said,  "ac- 
cept It  instead  of  coming  back.'  Then  he 
said  again — (down  here;  t'other  side  of 
where  tiie  paper's  tore);  'Better  lor  you  at 
your  age,  to  be  spared  the  sight  of  such 
sorrow  as  we  are  now  suffering.'  Do  you 
see  that  ?" 

"  Yes,   yes,  I  see.     Ah,  poor  man  I    he 
couldn't  give  no  kinder  nor  belter  advice 
and  you — " 

"  Deserted  from  my  ship.  The  devil  was 
in  me  to  be  o(f  on  the  tramp,  and  lather\« 
letter  did  the  rest.  I  got  wild  and  desper- 
ate wiih  the  liiought  of  what  had  hapjjened 
to  Mary,  and  with  knowing  they  were 
ashamed  to  see  me  back  again  at  home.  So 
the  night  afore  the  shi()  sailed  for  England 
I  slipped  into  a  shore-boat,  and  turned  my 
back  on  salt-junk  and  the  boatswain's  mate 
for  the  rest  of  my  lil'e." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  done 
nothing  but  wander  about  in  foreign  parts 
from  that  lime  to  this  ?" 

"  I  do,  though  I  I'd  a  notion  I  should  be 
shot  for  a  deserter  if  I  turned  up  too  soon  in 
my  own  country.  That  kep'  me  away  for 
ever  so  long,  to  begin  with.  Tlien  tramps' 
fever  got  into  my  head;  and  there  Avas  an 
end  of  it." 

"  Tramps'  fever  I  Mercy  on  me  !  wlia' 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  piean  this:  when  a  man  turns  gipsy 
on  his  own  account,  a?  I  did  :  and  tramps 
about  through  cold  and  hot,  and  winter  and 
summer,  not  caring  where  he  goes  or  what 
the  li-Il  becomes  of  him,  that  sort  of  life 
ends  by  getting  into  his  head,  just  like 
liquor  does — except  that  it  don't  get  oul 
again.  It  got  into  my  head.  It's  in  il 
now.  Tramps'  fever  kep'  me  away  in  the 
wild  country.  Tramps'  fever  will  take  me 
back  there  afore  long.  Tramps' fever  will 
lay  me  down,  some  day,  in  the  lonesome 
places,  with  my  hand  on  my  rille  and  my 
liice  to  the  sky  ;  and  I  sha'n't  get  up  again 
till  the  crows  and  vultures  come  and  carry 
me  off  piecemeal." 

"  Lord  bless  us  !  how  can  you  talk  about 
yourself  ill  that  way?"  cried  I\Irs.  Peckover, 
shudderiiii,'  al  the  grim  image  whicii  Mat's 
last  Words  suggested.  "You're  trying  to 
make  yourself  out  worse  than  you  are. 
Surely,  you  must  have  thought  c^f  vonr 
father  and  sister,  sometimes — didn't  vou  ?' 

"Think  of  them?  Of  course  1  did 
But,  mind  ye,  there  come  a  time  when  I  as 
good  as  forgot  iheni  altogether.  They 
seemed  to  get  smeared  out  of  mv  head- 
like  we  used  to  smear  old  sums  off  our 
slates  at  school." 

"  More  shame  for  you  I  Whatever  else 
you  forgot,  you  oughtn't  to  have  forgotten — " 

"Wait  a  bit.  Father's  letter  told  me — 
I'd  show  you  the  place  only  I  know  you 
couldn't   read  it — that  he  was  a  ::(jin;r  ic 
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ook  after  Mary,  and  bring  her  back  home, 
and  forgive  iier.  He'd  done  lliat  twice  for 
me,  wlien  I  run  away  ;  so  I  didn't  doubt 
but  what  lie'd  do  it  just  the  same  for  her. 
'She'll  pull  through  her  scrape  with  father 
just  as  I  used  to  pull  through  mine' — was 
what  I  thought.  And  so  she  would,  if  her 
own  kin  hadn't  turned  against  her  ;  if 
father's  own  sister  hadn't — "  He  stopped  ; 
the  frown  gathered  on  his  brow,  and  the 
oath  burst  from  his  lips,  as  he  thought  of 
Johanna  Grice's  share  in  preventing  Mary's 
restoration  to  her  home. 

"There!  there  !"  interposed  Mrs.  Peck- 
over,  soothingly.  "Talk  about  something 
pleasanter.  Let's  hear  how  you  come  back 
to  England." 

"I  can't  jightly  fix  it  when  Mary  first 
begun  to  drop  out  of  my  head  like,"  Mat 
continued,  abstractedly  .pursuing  his  pre- 
vious train  of  recollections.  "I  used  to 
think  of  her  often  enough,  when  I  started 
for  my  run  in  the  wild  country.  That  was 
the  time,  mind  ye,  when  I  had  clear  notions 
aoout  coming  back  home.  I  got  her  a  scar- 
ir.  pouch  and  another  feather  plaything 
then,  knowing  she  was  fond  of  knick-knacks, 
and  making  it  out  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
two  was  sure  to  meet  together  again.  It 
must  have  been  a  longish  while  after  that, 
afore  I  got  ashamed  to  go  home.  But  I  did 
get  ashamed.  Thinks  I,  'I  haven't  a  rap 
in  my  pocket  to  show  father,  after  being 
away  all  this  time.  I'm  getting  summit 
of  a  savage  to  look  at  already  ;  and  Mary 
would  be  more  frighted  than  pleased  to  see 
me  as  I  am  now.  I'll  wait  a  bit,'  says  I, 
'and  see  if  I  can't  keep  from  tramping 
kXiut,  and  try  and  get  a  little  money,  by 
domg  some  decent  sort  of  work,  afore  I  go 
home.'  I  was  nigh  about  a  good  ten  days' 
march  then  from  any  seaport  where  honest 
work  could  be  got  for  such  as  me  ;  but  I'd 
fixed  to  try,  and  I  did  try,  and  gat  work  in 
a  ship-builder's  yard.  It  wasn't  no  good. 
Tramps'  lever  was  in  my  head,  and  in  two 
days  more  I  was  off  again  to  the  wild 
country,  with  my  gun  over  my  shoulder, 
just  as  d d  a  vagabond  as  ever." 

Mrs.  Peckover  held  up  her  hands  in  mute 
amazement.  Matthew,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  the  action,  went  on,  speaking  partly 
lo  her  and  j)artly  to  himself. 

"  It  must  have  been  about  that  time  when 
Mary  and  father,  and  all  what  had  to  do 
with  them,  begun  to  drop  out  of  my  head. 
But  I  kep'  them  two  knick-knacks,  which 
was  once  meant  for  presents  for  her — long 
after  I'd  lost  all  clear  notion  of  ever  going 
back  ho.me  again,  I  kep'  'em — from  first  to 
last  I  kep'  'em — I  can't  hardly  say  why  ; 
unless  it  was  that  I'd  got  so  used  to  keeping 
of  them  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  somehow 
to  let  'em  go.  Not,  mind  ye,  but  what 
they  mightn't  now  and  then  have  set  me 
Jiinking  of  father  and  Mary  at  home — at 


times,  you  know,  when  I  clianged  'em  from 
one  bag  to  another,  or  took  and  blew  the 
dust  oil'  of  'em,  for  to  keep  'em  as  nice  as 
I  could.  But  the  older  I  gut,  the  worse  I 
got  at  calling  anything  to  mind  in  a  clear 
way  about  Mary  and  the  old  country.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  fog  rolling  up  be- 
tween us,  now.  I  couldn't  see  her  face  clear, 
in  my  own  mind,  no  longer.  It  come  upon 
me  once  or  twice  in  dreams,  when  1  nodded 
alone  over  my  fire  after  a  tough  day's 
march — it  come  ujion  me  at  such  times  so 
clear,  that  it  startled  me  uj),  all  in  a  cold 
sweat,  wild  and  puzzled  with  not  knowing 
at  first  whether  the  stars  was  shimmering 
down  at  me  in  father's  paddock  at  Dibble- 
dean,  or  in  the  lonesome  places  over  the 
sea,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  liv- 
ing soul.  But  that  was  only  dreams,  you 
know.  Waking,  I  was  all  astray  now, 
whenever  I  fell  a-thinking  about  father  or 
her.  The  longer  I  tramped  it  over  the 
lonesome  places,  the  thicker  that  fog  got 
which  seemed  to  have  rose  up  in  my  mind 
between  me  and  them  I'd  left  at  home.  At 
last,  it  come  to  darken  in  altogether  ;  and 
never  lifted  no  more  that  I  can  remember, 
till  I  crossed  the  seas  again,  and  got  back 
to  my  own  country." 

"  But  liow  did  you  ever  think  of  coming 
back,  after  all  those  years?"  asked  Mrs. 
Peckover. 

"  Well,  I  got  a  good  heap  of  money,  for 
once  in  a  way,  with  digging  for  gold  iu 
California,"  he  answered  ;  "  and  my  mate 
that  I  worked  with,  he  says  to  me  one  day 
— 'I  don't  see  mjj  way  to  how  we  are  tt 
spend  our  money,  now  we've  got  it,  if  we 
stop  here.  What  can  we  treat  ourselves 
to  in  this  place,  except  bad  brandy  and  cards  ? 
Let's  go  over  to  the  old  country,  where 
there  ain't  nothing  we  want  that  we  can't 
get  for  our  money  ;  and,  when  it's  all  gone, 
let's  turn  tail  again,  and  work  for  more.' 
He  wrought  upon  me,  like  that,  till  I  went 
back  with  him.  We  quarrelled  aboard  ship ; 
and  when  we  got  into  port,  he  went  his 
way  and  I  went  mine.  Not,  mind  ye,  that 
I  started  off  at  once  for  the  old  place  as 
soon  as  I  was  ashore.  That  fog  in  my  mind, 
I  told  you  of,  seemed  to  lift  a  little  when  I 
heard  my  own  language,  and  saw  my  own 
country-people's  faces  about  me  again.  And 
then  there  come  a  sort  of  fear  over  me — a 
fear  of  going  back  home  at  all,  after  the 
(ime  I'd  been  away.  I  got  over  it,  though, 
and  went  in  a  day  or  two.  When  I  first 
laid  my  hand  on  the  churchyard  gate  that 
Mary  and  me  used  to  swing  on,  and  when 
I  looked  up  at  the  old  house,  with  the  gable- 
ends  just  what  they  used  to  be  (though  the 
front  was  new  painted,  and  strange  names 
was  over  the  shopdoor),  then  all  my  time 
in  the  wild  country  seemed  to  shrivel  uj> 
somehow,  and  better  than  twenty  year  ago 
begun  lo  be  a'most  like  yesterday.    Id  seen 
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father's  name  in  the  churchyariJ — which 
was  no  more  than  I  K)uked  for:  hut  wlien 
they  told  me  iMary  had  never  heen  brouyhl 
back,  and  said  :^lIe'd  died  tuany  a  year  a<jo 
auione  strange  peoj)le,_  they  cut  me  lo  the 
quick." 

"Ah!  no  wonder,  no  wonder  I" 

"It  was  a  wonder  to  vie,  ihouph.  I 
bnould  liave  hiughed  at  any  man,  if  he'd 
told  me  1  should  be  took  so  at  hearing  whai 
I  iieard  about  her,  after  all  the  time  I'd 
been  away.  I  couldn't  make  it  out  then., 
and  1  can't  now.  1  didn't  feel  like  my  own 
man,  when  I  tirst  set  eyes  on  the  old  i)lace. 
And  ih'm  to  hear  s!ie  was  dead — it  cut  me, 
as  I  told  you.  It  cut  me  deeper  still,  when 
I  come  to  tumble  over  the  things  she'd  left 
behind  her  in  her  box.  Twenty  year  ago 
got  nigher  and  nigher  to  yesterday  wiiii 
every  fiesh  thing  belonging  id  her  that  I 
'aid  a  hand  on.  There  was  an  arbor  in 
mther's  garden  she  used  to  be  I'ond  of  work- 
aig  in  of  evenings.  I'd  lost  all  thought  of 
ihat  place  lor  njore  years  than  I  can  reckon 
up.  I  called  ii  to  mind  ayain — and  called 
her  to  mind  again,  loo,  sitting  and  working 
and  singing  in  the  arbor — only  with  laying 
hold  of  a  bit  of  patchwork  stuff  in  the  ijot- 
tom  of  her  box,  with  her  needle  and  thread 
left  sticking  in  it." 

"Ah,  dear,  dear!"  sighed  Mrs.  Peck- 
over,  "1  wish  I'd  seen  her  then  I  She  was 
as  happy,  I  dare  say,  as  the  bird  on  the  tree. 
i3ut  there's  one  thing  I  can't  exactly  make 
out  yet,"  she  added — "  how  did  you  first 
come  to  know  all  about  Mary's  child?" 

"All  !  There  wasn't  no  all  in  i',  till  I 
see  the  ciiild  herself.  Except  knowing  that 
the  poor  creater's  baby  had  been  born  alive, 
I  knowed  nothing  when  1  first  come  away 
from  the  old  place  in  the  ct^uniry.  Child! 
I  hadn't  nothing  of  the  sort  in  my  mind, 
when  1  got  back  to  London.  It  was  how 
to  track  the  man  as  was  Mary's  deaih,  that 
I  puzzled  and  worrited  about  in  my  head, 
nt  that  lime — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Peckover,  inter- 
Oosing  to  keep  iiim  away  from  the  danger- 
ous subject,  as  she  heard  his  voice  change, 
and  saw  his  eyes  begin  lo  brighten  again. 
*•  Yes,  yes — but  how  did  vou  come  to  see 
the  child?     Tell  me  that."' 

"  Zack  took  me  into  the  painter  man's 
big  mom — " 

"Zack!  Wliy,  good  gracious  heavens! 
do  y<iH  mean  Master  Zachary  Thorpe  ?" 

"I  see  a  yojng  woman  standing  among 
a  lot  of  people  as  was  all  a  staring  at  her," 
continued  jNIat,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption. "I  see  her  just  asclo.se  lo,  and 
as  plain,  as  I  see  you.  I  see  her  look  up, 
ill  of  a  sudden,  front  face  to  front  face 
with  me.  A  creeping  and  a  crawling  went 
thri)Ugli  me  ;  and  1  says  to  myself,  '  Mary's 
child  has  lived  to  grow  up,  and  that's 
her." 


"  But,  do  pray  tell  me,  how  ever  you 
come  to  know  Master  Zack  ?" 

"  I  says  to  myself,  '  That's  her,'  "  repeat- 
ed jNIai,  his  rough  voice  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  his  attention  wandering  farther  and 
farihir  away  from  Mrs.  Peckover'<  inier- 
rupiions.  "Twenty  year  ago  had  got  to  l>« 
like  yesterday,  when  1  was  down  at  the  old 
place;  and  ihings  I  hadn't  cailed  to  minu 
lor  long  limes  past,  I  called  to  mind  wheu 
I  come  to  the  churchyard  gale,  and  see  la- 
ther's house.  liut  there  was  Koks  Mary 
had  with  her  eyes,  turns  Mar\  had  wiiF 
her  head,  biis  of  twitches  Mary  liad  with 
her  eyebrows  when  she  looked  up  at  vou. 
that  I'd  clean  forgot.  They  all  come  back 
to  me  together,  as  soon  as  ever  I  sec  that 
young  woman's  face." 

"And  do  you  really  never 'mean  to  let 
her  know  who  you  are?  You  may  lell  me 
tliat,  surely  —  though  you  won't  speak  a 
word  about  Master  Zack." 

"  When  I'm  going  back  to  the  wild 
country,  I  may  say  to  her:  '  Rough  as  I  am 
to  look  at,  Irn  your  mother's  l;rotlier,  and 
you're  the  only  bit  of  my  own  liesh  and 
blood  I've  got  left  to  colton  to  in  all  the 
world.  Give  us  a  shake  of  your  iiand,  and  a 
kiss  for  mother's  sake;  and  I  woii'i  trouble 
you  no  more.'  I  rnai/  say  thai,  afore  I  go 
back,  and  lose  sight  of  her  for  good  and  all." 

"  Oh,  but  you  won't  go  back.  Only  you 
tell  Mr.  BIyih  you  don't  want  to  lake  her 
away,  and  ihen  say  to  him,  '  I'm  Mr.  Grice, 
and—' " 

"Stop!  Don't  you  get  a-talking  about 
Mr.  Grice." 

"  Why  not  ?    It's  your  lawful  name,  isn' 
it?" 

"  Lawful  enough,  I  dare  say.  But  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  it,  though  it  is  mine. 
Father  as  good  as  said  he  was  as/ia/ncd  to 
own  it,  when  he  wrote  me  that  letter ;  and 
I  was  afraid  to  own  it,  when  I  deseried 
from  my^ship.  Bad  luck  Jias  followed  the 
name  from  first  to  last.  I  ended  with  it 
years  ago,  and  I  won't  takeup  wuh  it  again 
now.  Call  me  '  Mat.'  Take  it  as  easy  with 
me  as  if  I  was  kin  to  you." 

"Well,  then  -Mat."  said  Mrs.  Peckover 
with  a  smile,  "  I've  got  such  a  many  things 
to  ask  you  still — " 

"I  wish  you  could  make  it  out  to  ask 
them  to-morrow."  rejoined  Matthew.  "I've 
overdone  myself  already,  with  more  talk- 
ing than  I'm  used  to.  I  want  to  be  quiet 
With  my  tongue,  and  get  to  work  with  my 
hands  lijr  the  rest  of  ihe  day.  You  don't 
happen  to  have  a  foot-rule  in  the  house,  do 
you?" 

On  being  asked  to  explain  what  motive 
could  possibly  induce  him  to  make  this 
strangely  abrupt  demand  lijr  a  foot-rule. 
Mat  immediately  admiKed  that  he  was 
anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  renewal 
of  the  crosbboard  at  the  head  of  his  sister's 
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prave.  He  wanted  the  rule  to  measure  the 
dimensions  of  the  old  board  ;  he  desired  to 
be  directed  to  some  timber-merchant's, 
U'lKjre  he  could  buy  a  new  piece  of  wood  ; 
and,  after  that,  he  would  worry  Mrs.  Peck- 
over,  he  said,  about  nothing-  more.  Extra- 
ordinary as  his  present  caprice  appeared  to 
ner,  the  good  Avoman  saw  that  it  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  him,  and  wisely  and 
willingly  set  herself  to  humor  it.  She 
procured  for  him  the  rule  and  the  address 
cf  a  timber-merchant;  and  then  they  part- 
ed, Mat  promising  to  call  again  in  the 
evening  at  Dawson's  buildings. 

When  he  presented  himself  at  the  tim- 
ber-merchant's, after  having  carefully  meas- 
ured the  old  board  in  the  churchyard,  he 
came  in  no  humor  to  be  easily  satisfied. 
Never  was  any  fine  lady  more  difficult  to 
decide  about  the  texture,  pattern,  and  color, 
to  be  chosen  for  a  new  dress,  than  Mat  was 
Avhen  he  arrived  at  the  timber-merchant's, 
about  the  grain,  thickness,  and  kind  of 
wood  to  be  chosen  for  the  cross-biiard  at  the 
head  of  Mary's  grave.  At  last,  he  selected 
a  picL-e  of  walnut-wood,  and,  having  paid 
the  price  demanded  for  it,  without  any 
haggling,  inquired  next  for  a  carpenter,  of 
whom  he  might  hire  a  set  of  tools.  A  man 
who  has  money  to  spare,  has  all  things  at 
his  command.  Before  evening,  Mat  had  a 
complete  set  of  tools,  a  dry  shed  to  use 
them  in,  and  a  comfortable  living-room  at 
a  public-house  near,  all  at  his  own  sole 
disposal. 

Being  skilful  enough  at  all  carpenter's 
work  of  an  ordinary  kind,  he  would,  under 
most  circumstances,  have  completed  in  a 
day  or  two  such  an  employment  as  he  had 
now  undertaken.  But  a  strange  fastidious- 
ness, a  most  uncharacteristic  anxiety  about 
the  smallest  matters,  delayed  him  through 
every  stage  of  his  present  undertaking.  Mrs. 
Peckover,  who  came  every  morning  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on,  was  amazed  at  the 
slowness  of  his  progress.  He  was,  from 
the  first,  morbidly  scrupulous  in  keeping  the 
board  smooth  and  clean.  After  he  had 
shaped  it,  awd  fitted  it  to  its  upright  sup- 
ports ;  after  he  had  cut  in  it  (by  Mrs.  Peck- 
over's  advice)  the  same  inscription  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  old  board — the  sim- 
ple initials  "  M.  G.,"  with  the  vear  of  Ma- 
ry's death,  "  1828"— after  he  had  done  these 
tilings,  he  was  seized  with  an  unreasonable, 
obstinate  fancy  for  decorating  the  board  at 
the  sides.  In  spite  of  all  that  Mrs.  Pecko- 
ver could  say  to  prevent  him,  he  carved  an 
anchor  at  one  side,  and  a  tomahawk  at  the 
other — these  being  the  objects  with  which 
he  Avas  most  familiar,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
jects which  he  chose  to  represent.  But 
even  when  the  carving  of  his  extraordinary 
ornaments  had  been  completed,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  set  the  new  cross- 
board  Up  in     ts  proper  plai  .\     Fondlv  as 


artists  or  authors  linger  over  their  last,  lov- 
ing touches  to  the  picture  or  the  Ixxjk,  did 
Mat  now  linger,  day  after  day,  over  the 
poor  monument  to  his  sister's  memi^ry  which 
his  own  muirli  hands  had  made:  hesmoo;hed 
it  carefully  with  bits  of  sand-paper,  he  rubbed 
it  industriously  with  leather,  he  polished  it 
anxiously  with  oil,  until  at  last  Mrs.  Peck- 
over  lost  all  patience,  and,  trusting  in  the 
influence  she  had  already  gained  over  him, 
fairly  insisted  on  his  bringing  his  work  to 
a  close.  Even  while  obeying  her,  he  was 
still  true  to  his  first  resuluticjn.  He  had 
said  that  no  man's  hand  should  hel]>  him  in 
the  labor  he  had  now  undertaken  ;  and  lit 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  carried  the 
cross-board  himself  to  the  churchyard. 

All  this  time,  he  never  once  looked  at  that 
lock  of  hair  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  so  frequently  from  his  pocket  but  a 
fvw  days  back.  Perhaps  there  was  nothing 
in  common  between  the  thought  of  tracing 
Arthur  Carr  and  the  thoughts  of  Mary,  that 
came  to  him  while  he  was  at  work  on  the 
walnut-wood  plank. 

But  when  the  cross-board  had  been  set 
up  ;  when  he  had  cleared  away  the  mud 
and  brambles  about  the  mound,  and  had 
made  a  smooth  little  path  round  it  ;  when 
he  had  looked  at  his  work  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  to  periect  it,  the 
active,  restless,  and  violent  elements  in  his 
nature  seemed  to  awake,  as  it  were,  on  a 
sudden.  His  fingers  began  to  search  again 
in  his  pocket  for  the  fatal  lock  of  hair;  and 
when  he  ami  Mrs.  Peckover  next  mt^.,  the 
first  words  he  addressed  to  her  announced 
his  immediate  departure  for  Dibbledean. 

She  had  strengthened  her  hold  on  hi3 
gratitude  by  getting  him  permission, through 
the  rector  of  Bangbury,  to  occupy  himself, 
without  molestation,  in  the  work  of  repair- 
ing his  sister's  grave.  She  had  persuaded 
him  to  confide  to  her  many  of  the  particu- 
lars concerning  himself  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  communicate  at  their  first  inte-r- 
view.  But  when  she  tried,  at  parting,  to 
I'athom  what  his  ultimate  intentions  really 
were,  now  tbat  he  was  leaving  Bangbury 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  discovering  Ar- 
thur Carr,  she  iaiied  to  extract  from  him  a 
single  sentence  of  explanation,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  word  of  reply.  When  he  took  his 
farewell,  he  charged  her  not  to  communi- 
cate their  meeting  to  Mr.  BIyth  till  she 
heard  from  him  or  saw  him  again  ;  and  he 
tried  once  more  to  thank  her  in  as  fit  words 
as  he  could  command,  for  the  pity  and  kind- 
ness she  had  shown  toward  Mary  Grice  ; 
but,  to  the  very  last,  he  closed  his  lips  reso- 
lutelv  on  the  ominous  subject  of  Arthur 
Carr' 

He  had  been  a  fortnight  absent  from  Lon 
don,  when  he  set  forth  once  more  for  Di'^ 
bledean.  to  try  that  last  chance  of  tracing 
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»ut  the  hidden  man  which  tligk:  be  afford- 
^J  him  by  a  searcli  among  \'u:  pnpers  of 
."•ohanna  Gricc. 

The  astonishment  and  dtli^ht  cfMr.  Tatt 
when  Matthew,  appearing  in  the  character 
if  a  client  at  the  desola'e  oflice-door,  actu- 
ally aniKiiiiici'd  hinif-elf  as  ilie  sole  surviving: 
con  of  old  Joshua  Grice,  fiowed  out  in  such 
1  sudden  torrent  of  congratulatory  words, 
ihai  Mat  was  at  first  literally  overwhelmed 
\v  them.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  how- 
ever ;   and    while  Mr.  Tatt    was   still   ha- 

•  anguing  fluently  about  proving  his  client's 
denlity,  and  securing  his  client's  rights  of 

inheriiance,  silenced   that  ardent   and   neg- 

•  ected  solicitor,  by  declaring,  as  bluntly  as 
isu;»,  that  he  had  not  come  to  Dibbkdean 
to  be  helped  to  get  hold  of  money,  but  to  be 
iielped  to  get  hold  of  Johanna's  Grice's  pa- 
pers. This  extraordinary  announcement  i)ro- 
duced  a  long  explanation  and  a  still  longer 
•iiscussion,  in  the  middle  of  which  Mat  lost 
Jii5  patience,  and  declared  that  he  wt^uld  set 
aside  all  Jei^al  obstacles  and  delays  forth- 
with, by  £>uing  to  Mr.  Nawby's  office,  and 
demanding  of  ihat  gentleman,  as  the  official 
guardian  of  the  late  Miss  Grice's  pajiers, 
permission  to  look  over  the  different  docu- 
ments which  the  old  woman  might  have 
left  behind  her. 

It  was  to  no  earthly  purpose  that  Mr. 
Tatt  represented  this  course  of  proceeding 
as  unprofessional,  injudicious,  against  eti- 
quette, and  generally  ruinous,  looked  at 
from  any  point  of  view.  While  he  was 
still  expostulating,  Matthew  was  stepping 
oui  at  the  door ;  and  Mr.  Tatt,  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose  even  this  most  outrageous 
and  unmanageable  of  clients,  had  no  other 
aliernaiive  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
run  out  after  him. 

Mr.  Nawby  was  a  remarkably  lofty,  sol- 
emn, and  ceremonious  gentleman,  feeling 
as  bitter  a  hatred  and  scorn  for  ]\Ir.  Tatt  as 
it  is  well  possible  fur  one  k-i^al  liutnan  be- 
ing to  entertain  toward  another.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  received  the 
iiighly  irregular  visit  of  which  he  was  now 
the  object  with  the  most  chilling  contempt, 
if  he  had  only  been  allowed  time  to  assert 
his  own  dignity.  But  before  hef'^uld  utter 
a  single  v.'ord,  Matthew,  in  oenance  of  all 
that  ^Ir.  Tatt  could  sav  to  silence  liitn,  first 
announced  himself  in  his  proper  character; 
and  then,  after  premising  that  he  came  to 
worry  nobody  about  money-matters,  coolly 
added  ihat  he  wanted  to  look  over  the  late 
Johanna  Grice's  letters  and  jiapers  directly, 
for  a  purpose  which  was  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence  to  any  one  but  himself 

Under  ordinary  tircumstances,  Mr.  Naw- 
by  would  have  simply  decUncd  to  hold  any 
communication  wiih  ^lat,  utiiil  his  identity 
had  been  legally  proved.  Uui  the  great  and 
prosperous  solicitor  of  Dibbledean  had  a 
grudge    against   the   audacicus  adventurer 


who  had  set  up  m  practice  against  hira, 
and  he  therefi>re  resolved  to  depart  a  littla 
on  this  occasion  fiom  the  strictly  professional 
course,  fur  the  express  purpose  of  depriving 
Mr.  Tatt  of  as  many  prospective  six-and- 
ei:rht-peiices  as  possible.  Waving  his  hand 
solemnly,  when  !!\Iat  had  done  speaking,  he 
said,  "  Wait  a  moment,  sir;"  then  rang  a 
bell,  and  ordered  in  his  head-clerk. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Scutt,"  said  Mr.  Nawby,  lol 
tily  addressing  the  clerk,  "  have  the  good 
ness  to  be  a  witness,  in  the  first  place,  iha 
I  protest  against   this  visit   on   Mr.  Tait'i^ 
part,  as  being  indecorously  unprofessional 
and  grossly  unbusiness-like.     In  the  second 
place,  be  a  witness  also  that  I  dc  not  admit 
the  identity  of  this  party*'  (pointing  to  Mat), 
"and  that  what  I  am  now  abttut  to  say  to 
him  I  say  tinder  protest,  and  denymg  /)?■• 
formn  that  he  is  the  pariy   he  represen* 
himself  to  be.    You  understand,  I\Ir.  Scutt  ?" 

Mr.  Scutt  bowed  reverently.  Mr.  Nawby 
pompously  went  on: — 

"If  your  business  connection,  sir,  with 
that  parly,"  he  said,  addressing  Matthew 
and  indicating  Mr.  Tait,  "  was  only  entered 
into  to  forward  the  purpose  you  have  just 
mentioned  to  nie,  I  beg  to  inform  you  (de- 
nying, you  will  understand,  at  the  same 
time,  your  right  to  ask  for  such  information) 
that  you  may  wind  up  matters  with  your 
solicitor  whenever  you  please.  The  late 
Miss  Grice  has  left  neither  letters  nor  pa- 
pers. I  destroyed  them  all,  by  her  own 
wish,  in  her  own  presence,  and  under  her 
own  written  authority,  during  her  last  iL- 
ness.  My  head-clerk  here,  who  was  pres- 
ent to  assist  me,  will  corroborate  me  state- 
ment, if  you  wish  it." 

Mat  listened  attentively  to  these  words, 
but  listened  to  nothing  more.  A  sturdy 
legal  altercation  immediately  ensued  l)e- 
tween  the  two  solicitors  —  but  it  hardly 
reached  his  ears.  Mr.  Tatt  took  his  arm, 
and  let  him  out,  talking  more  fluently  than 
ever;  but  he  had  not  the  poorest  trifle  of 
attention  to  bestow  on  ]Mr.  Tatt.  All  his 
i'aculiies  together  seemed  lo  be  absorbed  by 
this  one  tnomentous  consideration  :  Had  he 
now,  really  and  truly,  lost  the  last  chance 
of  tracing  Arthur  Carr  ? 

When  they  c^ot  into  the  High  street,  his 
mind  somewhat  recovered  its  freedom  of 
action,  and  he  began  lo  feel  the  necessity 
of  deciding  at  once  on  his  future  movements. 
Now  that  his  final  resource  had  failed  him, 
what  should  he  do  next  ?  It  was  useless  to 
go  back  to  Bangbury,  useless  to  remain  at 
Dibbledean.  Yet  the  fit  was  on  him  to  be 
movins:  again  somewhere — better  even  to 
return  to  Kirk  street  than  to  remain  irreso- 
lute and  inactive  on  the  scene  cf  his  defea'. 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  saying; — "It's 
no  good  waiting  here  now:  I  shall  go  back 
lo  London" — impatiently  shook  himself  f.e  ; 
of  Mr.  Tatl's  arm  in  a  moment.     He  fuur.d 
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t  by  no  means  so  easy,  however,  to  sliake 
nim'self  free  of  Mr.  Tail's  legal  services. 
"Depend  on  my  zeal,"  cried  this  energetic 
solicitor,  following  Maltliew  pertinaciously 
on  his  way  to  the  station.  "  If  there's  law 
in  England,  your  identity  shall  be  jiroved, 
and  your  rights  respected.  I  intend  to  throw 
myself  into  this  case,  lieart  and  soul.  Money, 
justice,  morality,  and —  One  moment,  my 
dear  sir  !  If  you  must  really  go  back  to 
London,  oblige  me,  at  any  rate,  with  your 
addreiss ;  and  just  state,  in  a  cursory  way, 
whether  you  were  christened  or  not  at  Dib- 
bledean  church.  I  want  nothing  more  to 
begin  with — absolutely  nothing  more — on 
mv  word  of  honor  as  a  professional  man." 

Willing  in  his  present  mood  to  say  or  do 
anything  lo  get  rid  of  his  volunteer  solicitor. 
Mat  mentionod  his  address  in  Kirk  street, 
and  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  there 
— mipatiently  said  "Yes"  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  whether  he  had  been  christened  at  Dib- 
bledean  ciiurch — and  then,  abruptly  turning 
away,  left  Mr.  Tatt  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  high-road,  excitably  making  a  note 
of  the  evidence  just  collected,  in  a  new  legal 
meiiiorandum-book. 

As  soon  as  Mat  was  alone,  the  ominous 
question  suggested  itself  to  him  again  :  Had 
he  lost  the  last  chance  of  tracing  Arthur 
Carr?  Although  inexorable  facts  seemed 
now  to  prove  past  contradiction  that  he 
had,  even  yet  he  held  to  his  old  superstition 
more  doggedly  and  desperately  than  ever. 
Once  more,  on  his  way  to  the  station,  he 
pulled  out  the  lock  of  hair,  and  obstinately 
pondered  over  it.  Once  more,  while  he 
iourneyed  to  London,  that  strange  convic- 
tion upheld  him  which  had  already  sup- 
ported him  under  previous  checks.  "  I 
fchall  find  him,"  thought  Mat,  whirling 
along  in  the  train.  "  I  don't  care  Avhere 
he's  hid  away  from  me,  I  shall  find  him 
vet !" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    TRACING    OF   ARTHUR    CARR. 

While  Matthew  Grice  was  travelling 
backward  and  forward  between  town  and 
town  in  the  midland  counties,  the  life  led 
oy  his  gallant  young  friend  and  comrade  in 
•,;ie  metropolis  was  by  no  means  totally  de- 
Toid  of  incident  and  change.  Zack  had  met 
-with  his  adventures  as  well  as  Mat ;  one  of 
them,  in  particular,  being  of  such  a  nature 
— or,  rather,  leading  to  such  results — as  ma- 
terially altered  the  domestic  aspect  of  the 
lodgings  in  Kirk  street. 

True  to  his  promise  to  Valentine,  Zack, 
on  the  morning  tf  his  friend's  departure  for 
the  country,  presented  himself  at  Mr.  Straih- 
er's  house,  with  his  letier  of  introduction, 
punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  was  fairly 


started  in  life  by  that  gentleman,  before 
noon  on  the  same  day,  as  a  student  of  the 
classic  beau-ideal  in  the  statue-halls  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  worked  away  reso- 
lutely enough  till  the  rooms  were  closed  ; 
and  then  returned  to  Kirk  street,  not  by  any 
means  entliusiastically  devoted  to  his  n<?\v 
occupation,  but  determined  to  persevere  in 
it,  because  he  was  determined  to  keep  lo 
his  word. 

His  new  profession  wore,  however,  a  much 
more  encouraging  aspect  when  Mr.  Strathei 
introduced  him,  in  the  evening,  to  the  Lit 
tie  Bilge  street  academy.  Here,  live  peo- 
ple were  the  models  to  study  from.  Here 
he  was  free  to  use  the  palette,  and  to  mix 
up  the  pinkest  imaginable  flesh-tints  with 
bran-new  brushes.  Here  were  high-spirited 
students  of  the  fine  arts,  easy  in  manners 
and  picturesque  in  personal  appearance, 
with  whom  he  contrived  to  gel  intimate 
directly.  And  here,  to  crown  all,  was  a 
model,  sitting  for  the  chest  and  arms,  who 
had  been  a  great  prize-fighter,  and  with 
whom  Zack  joyfully  cemented  the  bonds  of 
an  eternal  (pugilistic)  friendship,  on  the 
first  night  of  his  admission  to  Mr.  Strather's 
academy. 

All  through  the  second  day  of  his  proba- 
tion as  a  student,  he  labored  at  his  drawing 
with  immense  resolution  and  infinitesimal 
progress.  All  through  the  evening  bedaubed 
away  industriously  under  Mr.  Stratlier's 
supervision,  until  the  academy  sitting  was 
suspended.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
him  if  he  had  gone  home  as  soon  as  he  laid 
down  his  brushes.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he 
lingered  in  Little  Bilge  street,  afier  the 
studies  of  the  evening  were  over,  to  have  a 
gossip  with  the  prize-fighting  model,  and 
in  an  indiscreet  moment  he  consented  to 
officiate  as  one  of  the  patrons  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  sparring,  to  be  held  that  night 
at  a  neighboring  tavern,  for  the  ex-pugilist's 
benefit. 

By  no  part  of  their  conduct  do  the  gen  tie- 
men  connected  with  the  prize-ring  show  their 
freedom  and  inf'ependence  of  spirit  more 
remarkably,  than  by  their  behavior  undei 
that  patronage  I<i/  which  they  are  inces- 
santly clamoring,  and  which,  when  they 
get  it,  they  usua;!/  study  to  deserve  by 
j)icking  a  patron*:  pockets,  knocking  s 
patron's  hat  ovei  Ins  eyes,  or  subjecting  ' 
patron  generally  to  almost  every,  knowr 
variety  of  bodily  ill-usage.  Zack  was  no' 
destined  to  escape  paying  the  customary 
penalty  for  the  privilege  and  honor  of  pa 
tronizing  a  mixed  society  of  prize-fighters 
After  being  conducted  in  an  orderly  manne* 
enough  for  some  little  time,  the  pugilistic 
proceedings  of  the  evening  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  patrons  presem 
(who  was  also  a  student  at  the  Bilge  stree' 
academy),  declaring  that  his  pocket  had 
been  picked,  and  insisting  that  the  room- 
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doorslicjKl  be  clof^ed  and  ilie  police  sum- 
nioiH'd  uiiniediaiely.  Great  culllu^^ion  and 
disiurSaiice  endued,  amid  ^vlli(.•ll  Zack  sup- 
ported tije  demand  ol'  liis  iellow-studeiit — 
perhaps  a  liiile  loo  warmly.  At  any  rate 
a  gentleman  sitting  opposite  to  him,  with  a 
j*a(ch  over  one  eye,  and  a  nose  broken  in 
tiiree  places,  swore  that  young  Thorpe  had 
jiersonally  insulted  him  by  implying  that  he 
was  a  iliief,  and  vindicated  his  n)oral  char- 
acter by  ilirowing  a  cheese-plate  at  Zack's 
head.  The  missile  struck  the  mark  (at  the 
side,  however,  instead  of  in  front),  and 
breaking  when  it  struck,  inflicted  what  aj)- 
neared  to  every  un])rc  fessional  eye  that 
looked  at  the  injury  like  a  very  extensive 
and  dangerous  wound. 

The  chemist  to  whom  ZacK  was  taKen  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  bandaged,  thought 
little  of  the  hurt  ;  but  the  local  doctor  who 
was  called  in,  after  the  lad"s  removal  to 
Kirk  street,  did  not  take  so  reassuring  a 
view  of  the  patient's  case.  The  wound 
was  certainly  not  situated  in  a  very  danger- 
ous part  of  the  heiid  ;  but  it  had  been 
inflicted  at  a  time  when  Zack's  naturally 
full-blooded  constitution  was  in  a  very  un- 
healthy condition,  from  the  efl'ects  of  much 
more  ardent  spirit-drinking  than  was  at  all 
good  for  him.  Bad  fever-symptoms  set  in 
immediately,  and  a[)pearances  became  visi- 
ble in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound,  at 
■which  the  medical  head  shook  ominously. 
In  short,  Zack  was  now  confined  to  his  bed, 
■with  the  worst  illness  he  had  ever  had  in 
his  life,  and  with  no  friend  to  look  after  him 
except  the  landlady  of  the  house. 

Fortunately  for  him,  his  doctor  was  a 
man  of  skill  and  energy,  who  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  all  the  advantages  which 
the  patient's  youth  and  strength  could  offer 
to  assist  the  medical  treatment.  In  ten 
days'  lime,  young  Thorpe  was  out  of  danger 
of  any  of  the  serious  inflammatory  results 
which  had  been  aj)i)rehendedfrom  the  injury 
to  his  head. 

Wretchedly  weak  and  reduced — un'wil- 
ling  to  alarm  his  mother  by  informing  her 
of  his  illness— without  Valentine  to  console 
him.  or  Mat  to  amuse  him,  Zack's  spirits 
MOW  sank  to  a  far  lower  ebb  than  they  had 
ever  fallen  to  before.  In  his  present  state 
of  depression,  feebleness,  and  solitude,  there 
were  moments  when  he  doubted  of  his  own 
recovery,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  doctor  could 
tell  him.  While  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the 
remembrance  if  the  last  sad  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  father's  health,  affected  him 
very  painfully,  and  he  bitterly  condemned 
himself  for  never  having  written  so  much 
as  a  liiie  to  ask  Mr.  Thorpe's  pardon  since 
he  had  h  ft  home.  He  was  too  weak  to  use 
the  pen  himself;  but  the  tobacconist's  wife 
— a  slovenly,  showy,  kind-hearted  woman 
enough— was  always  ready  to  do  anything 
to  serve  him ;  and  he  determined  to  make 


his  mind  a  little  easier  by  asking  her  to 
write  a  few  penitent  lines  for  iiim,  and 
having  the  letter  despatched  immediately 
to  his  father's  address  in  Earegrove  square. 
She  had  long  since  been  made  the  confidant 
of  all  his  domestic  tribulations  (for  he  freely 
communicated  ihem  to  everybody  with 
whom  he  was  brought  much  in  contact), 
and  showed,  therefore,  no  surprise,  but  on 
the  contrary  expressed  great  satisfaction 
when  his  request  was  jjrrferred  to  her. 
This  was  the  letter  which  Zack,  wilfe 
tearful  e\es,  and  faltering  voice,  dictated  to 
his  landlady  : — 

"  My  Df:AR  Father  :  I  am  truly  .sorry 
for  never  having  written  to  ask  you  to  for- 
give me  before.  I  write  now,  and  beg  your 
pardon  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  am  indeed 
very  penitent,  and  ashamed  of  myself.  \{ 
you  will  only  let  me  have  another  trial,  and 
will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me  at  first,  I  will 
do  my  best  never  to  give  you  any  more 
trouble.  Therefore,  pray,  write  to  me  at 
14  Kirk  street,  Wendover  market,  where  1 
am  now  living  with  a  friend  who  has  been 
very  kind  to  me.  Please,  give  uiy  dear 
love  to  mother,  and  believe  me  your  truly 
penitent  son,  "  Z.  Thokpe,  jr." 

Having  got  through  this  letter  pretty 
easily,  and  finding  that  the  tobacconist's 
wife  was  quite  ready  to  write  another  for 
him,  if  he  pleased,  Zack  resolved  to  send  a 
line  to  Mr.  BIyth,  who;  as  well  as  he  could 
calculate,  might  now  be  expected  to  return 
from  the  country  every  day.  On  the  even- 
ing when  he  had  been  brought  home  with 
the  wound  in  his  head,  he  had  entreated 
that  his  accident  might  be  kept  a  secret 
fr(jm  Mrs.  Blyth  (who  knew  bis  address), 
in  case  she  should  send  after  him.  This 
preliminary  word  of  caution  was  not  use- 
lessly spoken.  Only  three  days  later  a  note 
was  brought  from  Mrs.  Blyth,  upbraiding 
him  for  never  having  been  near  the  house 
during  Valentine's  absence,  and  asking  him 
to  come  and  drink  tea  that  evcnin?.  The 
messenger,  who  waited  for  an  answer,  was 
sent  back  with  the  most  artful  verbal  excuse 
which  the  landlady  could  provide  for  the 
emergency,  and  no  more  notes  had  been 
delivered  since.  Mrs.  Blyth  was  d<iubiles3 
not  over  well  satisfied  with  the  cool  manner 
in  which  her  invitation  had  been  received. 

In  his  present  ct>ndition  ofsjiiriis,  Zack's 
conscience  upbraided  him  soundly  foi  having 
thought  of  deceiving  Valentine  by  keejiing 
him  in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened. 
Now  that  Mat  seemed,  by  his  long  atisence, 
to  have  deserted  Kirk  street  for  ever,  there 
was  a  double  attraction  and  hope  for  the 
weary  and  heartsick  Zack  in  the  prosjieci 
of  seeing  the  painter's  genial  face  by  hia 
bedside.  To  this  oldest,  kindest,  and  most 
merciful  of  friends,  therefore,  he  determined 
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lo  confcis,  what  he  dare  not  so  much  as 
hint  lo  liis  own  father. 

The  note  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
tobacconist's  wife,  he  now  addressed  to 
Valenlitie,  was  as  characteristically  boyish, 
nad  even  childish  iu  tone,  as  ihe  noie  he 
had  dictated  to  send  lo  his  father.  It  ran 
thus: — 

"My  Df:ar  IIlytii  :  I  begin  almost  to 
wish  that  1  had  never  been  born  ;  for  I 
have  got  into  another  scrape,  having  been 
knocked  On  the  head  by  a  prize-lighter  with 
a  cheese-plate.  It  was  wrong  in  me  to  no 
where  I  did,  I  know.  Hut  I  went  to  Mr. 
Strather,  just  as  you  told  me,  and  stuck  to 
my  drawing — I  did,  indeed  I  Pray  do  come, 
as  soon  as  ever  you  get  back — I  send  this 
letter  to  make  sure  of  getting  you  at  once. 
I  am  so  miserable  and  lonely,  and  too  weak 
still  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"  My  landlady  is  very  good  and  kind  to 
me  ;  but,  as  for  that  old  vagabond.  Mat,  he 
has  been  away  in  the  country,  I  don't  know 
how  long,  and  has  never  written  to  me. 
Please,  please  do  come !  and  don't  blow 
me  up  much  if  you  can  help  ii,  for  I  am  so 
weak  still  I  can  hardly  keep  from  crying 
when  I  think  of  what  lias  happened.  Ever 
yours,  "  Z.  Thorpe,  jr. 

"  P.S.  If  you  have  got  any  of  my  money 
left  by  you,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  bring  it.  I  haven't  a  farthing,  and 
there  are  several  little  things  I  ought  to 
pay  for." 

This  letter,  and  the  letter  to  Mr.  Thorpe, 
after  being  duly  sealed  and  directed,  were 
confided  for  delivery  to  a  private  messenger. 
They  were  written  on  the  same  day  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Matthew  Grice  in 
visiting  Mr.  Tatt  and  Mr.  Nawby,  at  Dib- 
bledean.  And  the  coincidences  of  time  so 
ordered  it,  that  while  Zack's  letters  were 
proceeding  to  their  destinations,  in  the  hand 
of  the  messenger,  Zack's  I'ellow-lodger  was 
also  proceeding  to  his  destination  in  Kirk 
street,  by  the  fast  London  train. 

Baregrove  square  was  nearer  to  the  mes- 
senger than  Valentine's  house,  so  the  first 
letter  that  he  delivered  was  that  all-import- 
ant petition  for  the  paternal  pardon,  on  the 
favorable  reception  of  which  depended 
Zack's  last  chance  of  reconciliation  with 
liome. 

Mr.  Thorpe  sat  alone  in  his  dining-parlor 
— the  same  dining-parlor  in  which,  so  many 
weary  years  ago,  he  had  argued  with  old 
Mr.  Goodworth,  about  his  son's  education. 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  being  confined  to  her  room 
by  a  severe  cold,  was  unable  to  keep  him 
company— the  doctor  had  just  taken  leave 
of  him — friends  in  general  were  forbidden, 
on  medical  authority,  to  excite  him  by 
visits— he  was  left  lonely,  and  he  had  the 
prospect  of  remaining  lonely  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.     On   \\\e  table  beneath  him  was 


placed  one  of  his  volumes  of  autographs, 
lie  had  ev  dently  been  looking  over  it  to 
see  if  it  wanted  any  cleansing  or  re|)airing, 
for  his  little  bottle  of  f:um-water,  his 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  his  magnifying- 
glass,  all  lay  within  reach.  That  tola 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  from 
which  the  doctor  had  declared  him  to  bt 
now  suflering,  showed  itself  painfully  from 
time  to  lime,  in  his  actions  as  well  as  his 
looks — in  his  sudden  starlings  when  an  un- 
expected noise  occurred  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  trembling  of  his  wan,  yellowish- 
white  hand  whenever  he  lifted  it  from  the 
table,  as  well  as  in  the  iransparenl  paleness 
of  his  cheeks,  and  the  anxious  uncertainty 
of  his  ever-wandering  eyes. 

His  attention  was  just  now  no  longer 
directed  on  his  volume  of  autographs.  Pie 
was  looking  down  at  an  open  letter  lying 
near  it — a  letter  fitted  to  encourage  and 
console  him,  if  any  earthly  hopes  could  still 
speak  of  happiness  to  his  heart,  or  any 
earthly  solace  still  administer  repose  to  his 
rnind. 

But  a  few  days  back,  his  wife's  entreaties 
and  the  doctor's  advice  had  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  consult  his  health  and  in- 
crease his  chances  of  recovery,  by  resigning 
the  post  of  secretary  to  one  oi'  the  religious 
societies  to  which  he  belonged.  The  letter 
he  was  now  looking  at,  had  been  written 
officially  to  inform  him  that  ihe  members 
of  ihe  society  accepted  his  resignation  with 
the  deepest  regret,  and  the  most  fervent 
hopes  for  his  recovery,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  a  visit  on  the  morrow  from  a  deputation 
charged  to  present  him  with  an  address  and 
testimonial,  unanimously  voted  by  the  socie- 
ty "in  grateful  and  affectionate  recognition 
of  his  high  character  and  eminent  services, 
while  acting  as  their  secretary."  He  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
showing  this  letter  to  the  doctor ;  and  he 
could  not  refrain  from  reading  if  onte  again 
nov/,  before  he  j)Ut  it  back  in  his  desk.  It 
was,  iu  his  eyes,  the  great  reward  and  the 
great  distinction  of  his  life. 

He  was  still  lingering  thoughtfully  over 
the  last  sentence,  when  Zack's  letter  was 
brought  in  to  him.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  had  dared  to  taste  again  the 
sweetness  of  a  well-won  triumph — but  even 
in  that  moment,  there  mingled  with  it  the 
poisoning  bitter  of  every  past  association 
that  could  pain  him  most !— With  a  heavy 
sigh,  he  put  away  the  letter  from  the  friends 
who  honored  him,  and  prepared  to  answer 
the  letter  from  the  son  who  had  deserted 
him. 

There  was  grief,  but  no  anger  in  his  face, 
as  he  read  it  over  for  the  second  time.  He 
sat  thinking  for  a  little  while— then  drew 
toward  him  his  inkstand  and  paper — lies- 
itated — wrote  a  few  lines — and  paused  again, 
putting  down  the  pen  this  time,  and  cover- 
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ing:  his  eyes  wiih  his  ihir  trembling  hand. 
Alter  silting  ilius  for  some  minutes,  he 
seemed  to  despair  of  being  able  to  collect 
lus  thuujrhts  immediately,  and  to  resolve  on 

S riving  his  mind  full  time  to  compose  itself. 
ie  siiut  up  his  son's  letter  and  his  own  un- 
finished reply  together  in  the  paper-case. 
But  there  was  some  reassuring  promise 
I'ur  Zacks  future  prospects  contained  even 
in  the  little  that  he  had  already  written  ; 
and  the  letter  suggested  forgiveness  at  the 
/ery  outset,  for  it  began  with,  "iMydear 
Za  chary."' 

On  delivering  the  second  note  at  Valen- 
tine's house,  the  messenger  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Blyth  was  expected  back  on  the 
next  day,  or  on  the  day  after  that,  at  the 
latest.  Having  a  discretionary  power  to 
deal  as  she  pleased  with  her  husband's  cor- 
respondence, when  he  was  away  from  home, 
IMrs.  Blyth  opened  the  letter  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken  up  to  her.  Madonna  was  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on,  just  ready  to  go  out  for  her  usual 
daily  walk,  with  Patty  the  housemaid  for  a 
companion,  in  Valentine's  absence. 

"  Oh,  that  wretched,  wretched  Zack  I" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blyth,  looking  seriously 
distressed  and  alarmed,  the  moment  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  first  lines  of  the  letter. 
"  He  must  be  ill  indeed,"  she  added,  look- 
ing closely  at  the  handwriting;  "for  he 
has  evidently  not  written  this  himself" 

Madonna  could  not  hear  these  words,  but 
she  could  see  the  expression  which  accom- 

(lanied  their  utterance,  and  could  indicate 
»y  a  sign  her  anxiety  to  know  what  had 
happened.  Mrs.  Blyth  ran  her  eye  quickly 
over  the  letter,  and  ascertaining  tiiat  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  Madonna  might 
not  be  allowed  to  read,  beckoned  to  the  girl 
lo  look  over  her  shoulder,  as  the  easiest 
and  shortest  way  of  explaining  what  Avas 
tiie  matter. 

"  How  distressed  Valentine  "will  be  to 
hear  of  this  I"  thought  Mrs.  Blyth,  summon- 
ing Patty  up-stairs  by  a  pull  at  her  bell- 
rope,  while  IMadonna  w'as  eagerly  reading 
the  letter.  The  housemaid  appeared  im- 
mediaiely,  and  was  charged  by  her  mistress 
to  go  to  Kirk  street  at  once ;  and  after  in- 
quiring of  the  landlady  about  Zack's  health, 
•o  get  a  written  list  of  any  comforts  he 
might  want,  and  bring  it  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  "And  mind  you  leave  a  mes- 
fage,"  pursued  Mrs.  Blyth,  in  conclusion, 
•'  to  say  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  money  matters,  for  your  master  will 
come  back  from  the  country,  either  to- 
niorruw  or  next  day." 

Here,  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrest- 
ed by  Mad^mna,  who  was  eagerly  and  even 
impatiently  signing  on  her  fingers:  "What 
are  you  saying  to  Patty  ?  Oh  I  do  let  me 
know  what  you  are  saying  to  Patty  ?" 

Mr^.  Blyth   repeated,   '  >'  means  of  the 


deaf-and-dumb  alphabet,  the  instructions 
which  t^he  had  just  given  to  the  servant  ; 
and  added — observing  the  paleness  and 
agitation  of  IMadonna's  face — "Let  us  not 
Irighten  ourselves  unnecessarily,  my  dear, 
about  Zack  ;  he  may  turn  out  to  be  mud; 
better  than  we  think  him  from  readi.i;r  his 
letter." 

"I\IayI  go  with  J'atty  ?'  K.joined  7vla- 
donna,  hi.-r  eyes  sparkling  with  anxiety,  iier 
fingers  trembling  as  they  rapidly  formed 
these  words.  "  Let  me  take  my  walk  with 
Patiy,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Let  lae  go  !  pray,  let  me  go  !" 

"She  can't  be  of  any  use,  poor  child,'' 
thought  Mrs.  Blyth  ;  but  ill  keep  her  here, 
she  will  only  be  fretting  herself  into  one  of 
her  violent  headaches.  Besides,  she  may 
as  well  have  her  walk  now,  for  I  shan't  be 
able  to  spare  Patty  later  in  the  day."  li\- 
lluenced  by  these  considerations,  Mrs.  Blyth, 
by  a  nod,  intimated  to  her  adopted  child 
that  she  might  accompany  the  liousemaid 
to  Kirk  street.  Madonna,  the  moment  this 
permission  was  granted,  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room  ;  but  slopped  as  soon  as  she 
and  Patty  were  alone  on  the  staircase,  and, 
making  a  sign  that  she  would  be  back  di- 
rectly, ran  up  to  her  own  bed-chamber. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  she  unlocked 
a  little  dressing-case  that  Valentine  had 
given  to  her  ;  and,  emptying  out  of  one  of 
the  trays  four  sovereigns  and  some  silver, 
all  her  savings  from  her  own  pocket-money, 
wrapped  them  up  hastily  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  ran  down-stairs  to  Patty.  Zack 
was  ill,  and  lonely,  and  miserable;  longing 
for  a  friend  to  sit  by  his  bedside  and  comfort 
him — and  she  could  not  be  that  friend  I 
But  Zack  was  also  poor  ;  she  had  read  it  in 
his  letter ;  there  were  many  little  things  he 
wanted  to  pay  for  ;  he  needed  money — and 
in  that  need  she  might  secretly  be  a  friend  tn 
him,  for  she  had  money  of  her  own  to  give 
away.  "  My  four  golden  sovereigns  shall 
be  the  first  he  has,"  thought  Madonna, 
nervously  taking  the  housemaid's  offered 
arm  at  the  house-door.  "1  will  put  them 
in  some  place  where  he  is  sure  to  find  them, 
and  never  to  know  who  they  come  from. 
And  Zack  shall  l^e  rich  again — rich  with 
all  the  money,  I  have  got  to  give  him." 
Four  sovereigns  represented  quite  a  little 
fortune  in  Madonna's  eyes.  It  had  taken 
her  a  long,  long  time  to  save  them  out  of 
her  small  allowance  of  pocket-money. 

When  they  knocked  at  the  private  door 
of  the  tobacco-shop,  it  was  opened  bv  the 
landlady,  who,  after  hearing  what  their 
errand  was  from  Patty,  and  answering  some 
preliminary  inquiries  after  Zack,  politely 
invited  them  to  walk  into  her  back  parlor. 
But  Madonna  seemed — quite  incomprehen- 
sibly to  the  servant — to  be  bent  on  remain- 
ing in  the  passage  till  she  had  finished 
writing  some   lines  which  she   just   then 
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boq-an  to  trace  on  her  slate.  Wlien  tliey 
were  completed,  she  siiowed  them  to  Palty, 
who  read  with  considerable  astonishment 
these  words:  "  Ask  where  Jiis  silling-rooni 
is,  and  if  I  can  go  into  it.  1  want  to  leave 
sonieihina;-  lor  iiitn  there  with  my  own 
hands,  if  the  room  is  empty." 

After  looking  at  her  young  mistress's 
eager  face  in  great  amazement  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Putty  asked  the  required  ques- 
tions— prefacing  them  with  some  words  of 
explanation  which  drew  from  the  tobacco- 
nist's wife  many  voluble  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  Madonna.  At  last, 
these  came  to  an  end  ;  and  the  desired  an- 
swers to  the  questions  on  the  slate  were 
given  readily  enough,  and  duly  though  ra- 
ther slowly  written  down  by  Patty  for  her 
voung  lady's  benefit.  The  sitting-room  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Thorpe  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman was  tlie  front  room  on  the  first  Moor. 
Kobody  was  in  it  now.  Would  the  lady 
like  to  be  shown — 

Here  Madonna  arrested  the  servant's  fur- 
ther progress  with  the  slate-pencil — nodded, 
to  indicate  that  she  understood  what  had  been 
written — and  then,  with  her  little  packet 
of  money  ready  in  her  hand,  lightly  ran  up 
the  first  flight  of  stairs;  ascending  them  so 
quickly,  that  she  was  on  the  landing  before 
Patty  and  the  landlady  had  settled  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  have  officially  preceded 
lier. 

The  front  room  was  indeed  empty  when 
she  entered  it,  but  one  of  the  folding-doors 
leading  into  the  back  room  had  been  left 
ajar  ;  and  when  she  looked  toward  the  open- 
ing thus  made,  she  also  looked,  from  the 
l>articular  point  of  view  she  then  occupied, 
toward  the  head  of  the  bed  on  which  Zack 
lay,  and  saw  his  face  turned  toward  her, 
hushed  in  deep,  still,  breathless  sleep. 

She  started  violently — trembled  a  little 
— then  stoi.d  motionless,  looking  toward 
him  through  the  dour,  the  tears  standing 
thick  in  her  eyes,  the  color  gone  from  her 
cheeks,  the  yearning  pulses  of  grief  and 
pity  beating  faster  and  faster  in  her  heart. 
Ah,  how  pale  and  wan,  and  piteously  still, 
he  lay  there,  with  the  ghastly  white  band- 
ages round  his  head,  and  one  helpless,  lan- 
guid hand  hanging  over  the  bedside  I  How 
changed  fronj  that  glorious  creature,  all 
youih,  h(!alth,  strength,  and  exulting  activ- 
ity, whom  it  had  so  long  been  her  innocent 
idolatry  to  worship  in  secret!  How  fear- 
fully like  what  mishi  be  the  image  of  him 
in  deatli,  was  this  present  image  of  him  as 
he  lay  in  his  hushed  and  awl'ul  sleep  !  She 
shuddered  as  the  thought  crossed  her  mind, 
and,  dry'ing  the  tears  that  obscured  her  siirht, 
turned  a  little  away  from  him,  and  looked 
round  the  room.  Her  qui:k  feminine  eves 
detected  at  a  glance  all  us  squalid  d.sordir, 
all  its  de{)lorable  defects  of  comfort,  all  it> 
repulsive  uafiaiess  as  a  iiabi.atiai  f^r  liie 
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suffering  and  the  sick.  Surely  a  little  money 
might  help  Zack  to  a  belter  i)lace  to  recover 
in  !  Surely  her  money  might  be  made  to 
minister  in  this  way  to  his  comfort,  his  hap- 
piness, and  even  his  restoration  to  health  ! 

Full  of  this  idea,  she  advanced  a  step  or 
two,  and  sought  for  a  pro|)er  place  on  the 
one  table  in  the  room,  in  which  she  miglu 
put  her  packet  of  money.  While  she  was 
thus  engaged,  an  old  newspaper,  with  some 
hair  lying  in  it,  cauglil  her  eye.  The  hair 
was  Zack's,  and  was  left  to  be  thrown  away 
— having  been  cut  off  that  very  morning  by 
the  doctor,  who  thought  that  enough  had 
not  been  removed  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  wound  by  the  barber  originally  eiTi 
ployed  to  clear  the  hair  from  the  injure t 
side  of  the  patient's  head.  Madonna  had 
hardly  looked  at  the  newspaper  before  she 
recognised  the  hair  in  it  as  Zaok's  by  its 
light-brown  color,  and  by  the  faint  golden 
tinge  running  through  it.  One  little  curly 
lock,  lying  rather  apart  from  t'he  rest,  espe- 
cially allured  her  eyes:  she  longed  to  take 
it  as  a  keepsake — a  keepsake  which  Zack 
would  never  knoAV  that  she  possessed  !  Fur 
a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  in  that  mo 
ment  the  longing  became  an  irresistible 
temptation.  After  glancing  over  her  shoul- 
der to  assure  herself  that  no  one  lAd  fol- 
lowed her  up-stairs,  she  took  the  lock  of 
hair,  and  quickly  hid  it  away  in  her  bosom. 

Her  eyes  had  assured  her  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room  ;  but,  if  she  had  not  been 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  she  woulil 
have  known  that  persons  were  approaching 
it,  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  stairs — a 
man's  voice  being  among  them.  Necessa- 
rily ignorant,  however,  of  this,  she  advanced 
unconcernedly,  after  taking  the  lock  of  hair, 
from  the  table  to  the  chimney-piece,  whicli 
it  struck  her  might  be  the  safest  place  u> 
leave  the  money  on.  She  had  just  put  it 
down  there,  when  she  felt  the  slight  con- 
cussion caused  by  the  opening  and  clusir.g 
of  tbe  door  behind  her ;  and,  turning  round 
instantly,  confronted  Patty,  the  "  landlady, 
and  the  strange,  swarihy-faced  friend  of 
Zack,  who  had  made  her  a  present  of  the 
scarlet  tobacco-pouch. 

Terror  and  confusion  almost  overpowered 
her,  as  she  saw  him  advance  to  the  chim- 
ney-piece and  take  up  the  packet  she  had 
just  placed  there.  He  had  evidently  opened 
the  room-door  in  lime  to  see  her  put  il  down, 
and  he  was  now  deliberately  unfolding  the 
paper,  and  examining  the  money  inside. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Patty  came 
close  up  to  her,  and,  with  rather  a  confused 
and  agitated  face,  began  writing  on  hei 
slate,  much  faster  and  much  less  correctly 
than  usual.  She  gathered,  however,  from 
the  iisw  crooked  lines  scrawled  by  the  ser- 
vant, that  Patty  had  been  very  much  star- 
tled by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  landlady's 
ruugh  Icdijer,  who  had  let  himself  in  frjii/ 
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ihe  street  just  as  she  was  abcut  to  fullow 
Jjer  young:  misircss  up  to  ilie  sitting-room, 
and  hail  uncivilly  stood  in  her  way  on  the 
stairs,  while  he  listened  to  what  the  pood 
woman  of  the  hous^e  had  to  tell  him  about 
younc  Mr.  Thorpe's  illness.  Confu>ed  as 
the  wriiin?  was  on  the  slate.  Madonna  con- 
trived to  interpret  it  thus  Jar,  and  would 
have  jrone  on  inuriiretinrj  more,  if  she  iiad 
not  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  her  arm.  and 
had  not,  on  lookini^  round,  seen  Zack's  friend 
makirifj  si£rns  to  her,  with  her  money  loose 
in  his  hand. 

She  felt  confused  but  not  frightened  now ; 
for  his  eyes,  as  she  looked  into  them,  ex- 
pressed neither  suspicion  nor  anger.  Thcv 
rtsled  on  her  faci'  kindly  and  sadly,  while 
lie  tirsl  pointed  to  the  money  in  his  hand 
and  then  to  her.  She  felt  that  her  color 
was  rising,  and  that  it  was  a  hard  matter 
to  acknowledge  the  gold  and  silver  as  being 
lier  own  pro|)eriy  ;  hut  she  did  so  acknowl- 
edge it.  He  then  pointed  to  himself,  and, 
when  she  shook  her  head,  pointed  through 
the  folding-dcjors  into  Ziick's  room.  Her 
cheekfi  began  to  hum — she  grew  suddenly 
afraid  to  look  at  him  :  but  it  was  no  harder 
trial  to  confess  the  truth  than  shamelessly 
to  deny  it  by  making  a  false  sign.  So  she 
ooked  up  at  him  again,  and  bravely  nodded 
ntr  bead. 

His  eyes  seemed  to  grow  clearer  and 
softer  as  they  still  rested  kindly  on  her  ; 
but  he  made  her  take  back  the  money  im- 
mediately, and,  holding  her  hand  as  he  did 
so,  detained  it  for  a  moment  with  a  curious, 
awkward  gentleness.  Then,  after  first  jioint- 
mg  again  to  Zack's  room,  he  began  to  oearch 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  took  from 
It  at  one  rough  grasp  some  letters  tied  to- 
gether loosely,  and  a  clumsy-lookinir,  rolled- 
up  strip  of  fur,  put  the  letters  aside  on  the 
table  behind  him,  and,  unrolliiiii:  the  fur, 
showed  her  that  there  were  bank-notes  in 
It.  She  understood  him  directly:  he  had 
money  of  his  own  for  Zack's  service,  and 
wanted  none  from  her. 

After  he  had  replaced  the  strip  of  fur  in 
Jiis  pocket,  be  took  up  the  letters  from  the 
table  to  be  put  back  also.  As  he  reached 
them  toward  him,  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
seemed  to  have  accidentally  got  between 
them,  fell  out  on  the  Hoor  jujt  at  her  feet. 
She  stooped  to  pick  it  up  lor  him.  and  was 
surprised,  as  she  did  so,  to  see  that  it  ex- 
actly resembled  in  color  the  lock  of  Zack's 
iiair  wliich  she  had  taken  from  the  old  news- 
paper and  had  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

She  was  surprised  at  this,  and  she  was 
more  than  surprised  when  he  angrily  and 
abruptly  snatched  up  the  lock  of  hair,  just 
as  she  touched  it.  Did  be  think  that  she 
wanted  to  take  it  away  from  him?  If  he 
<Jid,  it  was  easy  to  show  him  that  a  lock  of 
i^ack's  hair  was  just  now  no  such  rarity, 
lUa.  people  need  quarrel  about  the  posses- 


sion of  it.  She  readied  her  hand  tr  tha 
table  behind,  and,  taking  some  of  the  Lair 
frotn  the  old  newspaper,  held  it  up  to  him 
with  a  smile,  jusi  as  he  was  on  ilie  point 
of  j)utiing  his  own  lock  of  hair  back  in  his 
pocket. 

For  a  mument  he  did  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend what  her  action  meant  ;  then,  the 
resen;blance  between  the  hair  in  her  han.. 
and  the  hair  in  his  own  appeared  to  strike 
him  suddenly.  The  whole  expression  tt 
his  face  changed  in  an  instant — changed  so 
darkly,  that  she  recoiled  from  him  in  ter- 
ror, and  put  back  the  hair  into  the  newspa- 
per. He  pounced  on  it  directly^  and,  crunch- 
ing it  up  in  his  hand,  turned  his  ":rim,  threat- 
ening lace  and  fiercely-cjuesiiuning  eyes  on 
the  landlady.  While  she  was  answering 
his  inquiry.  Madonna  saw  him  look  toward 
Zack's  bed  —  and,  as  he  looked,  anclher 
chaiifre  passed  over  his  face  :  the  liarkness 
faded  from  it,  and  the  red  scars  on  his  cneek 
deenened  in  color.  He  mcjved  back  slowly 
to  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  from  the 
folding-doors;  his  restless  eyes  fixed  in  a 
vacant  stare,  one  of  his  hands  cluiched  round 
the  old  newspaper,  th<;  other  motioning 
clumsily  and  impatiently  to  the  astonished 
and  alarmed  women  to  leave  him. 

Madonna  bad  felt  Patty's  hand  pulling  at 
her  arm  more  than  once  during  the  last  min- 
ute or  two.  She  was  now  quite  as  anxious 
as  her  companion  to  quit  the  house.  Tliey 
went  out  quickly,  not  venturing  to  look  at 
Mat  again,  and  the  landlady  f(jllow(d  them. 
She  and  Patty  had  a  long  talk  together  at 
the  street-door — evidently,  judging  by  the 
expressicjii  of  their  faces,  about  the  conduct 
of  the  rough  lodger  uj)-stairs.  But  iNIadon- 
na  felt  no  desire  to  be  informed  particularly 
of  what  they  were  saying  ^to  each  other. 
Much  as  Matthew's  strange  behavior  had 
surprised  and  startled  her,  he  was  not  the 
uppermost  subject  in  her  mind  just  then 
It  was  the  discovery  of  her  secret,  the  fail- 
ure of  her  little  plan  for  helping  Zack  with 
her  own  money,  that  she  was  now  thinking 
of  with  equal  confusion  and  dismay.  Sht 
had  not  been  in  the  front  room  at  Kirk  street 
much  more  than  five  minutes  altosre.hei  — 
vet  what  a  succession  of  untoward  events 
iiad  |)assed  in  that  short  space  of  time! 

For  a  long  while  after  the  women  had 
left  him.  Mat  stood  motionless  in  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  room  from  the  folding- 
doors,  looking  vacantly  toward  Zack's  bed- 
chamber. His  first  surprise  on  finding  » 
stranger  talking  in  the  passage,  when  he 
let  himself  in  from  the«lreet;  his  first  vex- 
ation on  hearing  of  Zack's  accident  from  the 
landladv  ;  his  momentary  impulse  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  Mary's  child,  when  he  saw 
Madonna  standing  in  his  room;  and  again 
when  he  knew  that  she  had  come  therf 
with  her  little  ollering  for  the  one  kind  pur 
pospof  helj)ing  the  sick  lad  in  his  distress- 
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all  these  £en?a:ions  were  now  gone  from 
iiis  memory  as  Avell  as  from  his  heart  ;  ab- 
sorbed in  the  one  predominant  emotion  wiili 
which  the  discover  j'  of"  the  resemltlance  be- 
tween Ziiclc's  hair  and  liie  hair  from  Jane 
Holdworih's  letter  now  filled  him.  No  or- 
dinary shocivs  could  strike  Mai's  mind  hard 
enough  to  make  it  lose  its  balance:  this 
shock  prostrated  it  in  an  instant. 

In  proportion  as  he  gradually  recovered  his 
self-j  lossession,  so  d  id  the  desire  strengthen  in 
him  to  ascertain  the  resemblance  between 
the  two  kinds  of  hair  once  more,  but  in  such 
a  mauner  as  it  had  not  been  ascertained  yet. 
He  stole  gently  to  the  folding-doors  and 
looked  into  young  Thorpe's  room.  Zack 
was  still  asleep. 

After  pausing  for  a  moment,  and  shaking 
his  head  sorrowfully  as  he  noticed  how  pale 
and  wasted  the  lad's  face  looked,  he  ap- 
proached the  pillow,  and  laid  tlie  look  of 
Arthur  Carr's  hair  upon  it,  close  to  the  un- 
injured side  of  Zack's  head.  It  was  then 
late  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  dusk  yet  ;  no 
blind  bung  over  the  bedroom-window,  and 
all  the  light  in  the  sky  streamed  full  on  to 
the  pillow  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  it.  The 
similarity  between  the  sleeper's  hair  and 
the  hair  of  Arthur  Carr  was  perfect !  Both 
were  of  the  same  light-brown  color,  and  both 
had,  running  through  that  color,  the  same 
delicate  golden  tinge,  brightly  visible  in  the 
light,  hardly  to  be  detected  at  all  in  the 
«hade. 

Why  had  this  extraordinary  resemblance 
never  struck  him  before?  Perhaps  because 
he  had  never  examined  Arthur  Carr's  hair 
witli  attention,  until  he  had  possessed  him- 
self of  Mary's  bracelet,  and  had  gone  away 
to  ihe  country.  Perhaps  also  because  he 
had  never  yet  taken  noiice  enough  of  Zack's 
hair  to  care  to  look  close  at  it.  And  now 
the  resemblance  was  traced,  to  what  con- 
clusion did  it  point  1  Plainly,  from  Zack's 
youth,  to  none  in  connection  with  him.  But 
what  elder  relatives  had  he?  and  which  of 
ihem  was  he  most  like  ?  Did  he  take  after 
his 

Mat  was  looking  down  at  the  sleeper  just 
then  ;  something  in  the  lad's  face  troubled 
him,  and  kept  his  mind  irom  pursuing  that 
last  thought.  He  took  the  lock  of  hairfr(jm 
the  pillow,  and  went  into  the  front  room. 
There  was  anxiety  and  almost  dread  in  his 
face,  as  he  thought  of  tiie  faially-decisive 
question  in  relation  to  the  momeiiious  dis- 
covery he  had  just  made,  which  must  be 
addressed  to  Zack  when  he  awoke.  He 
had  never  re:illy  known  how  fond  he  was 
of  his  fellow-ludger  until  now,  when  he  was 
conscious  of  a  dull,  numbing  sensation  of 
dismay  at  the  prospect  of  addressing  that 
question  to  the  I'riend  who  had  lived  as  a 
D.'other  with  him  since  the  day  when  they 
first  met. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  Zack  woke.    It 


was  a  relief  to  Mat,  as  he  went  \<  .tie  bed- 
side, to  know  that  his  face  could  not  now 
be  clearly  seen.  The  burden  of  that  terrible 
quesiion  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart  wiiile 
he  held  his  comrade's  feeble  hand  ;  while 
he  answered  as  considerately,  yet  as  brielly 
as  he  could,  the  many  inquiries  addressed 
to  him  ;  and  while  he  lisiened  patiently  and 
silently  to  the  sufferer's  long,  wandering, 
faintly-uttered  narrative  of  the  accident  ihaf, 
had  befallen  him.  Toward  the  close  of  that 
narrative,  Zack  himself  unconsciously  led 
the  way  to  the  fatal  ([UPsiion  which  Mar 
longed  yet  dreaded  to  ask  him. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  turning  fee- 
bly on  his  pillow  so  as  to  face  Matihew, 
"as  I  told  you,  I've  been  so  awlully  down 
in  the  mouth,  I  haven't  known  what  to  do. 
Something  like  what  you  call  '  the  horrors' 
has  been  taking  hold  of  me;  and  this  morn- 
ing, in  particular,  I  was  so  wretched  and 
lonely  (not  knowing  when  you  would  come 
back,  or  whether  you  would  ever  come  back 
at  all),  that  I  asked  ihe  landlady  to  write 
for  me  to  my  father,  begging  his  pardon, 
and  all  that.  I  haven't  behaved  as  well  a^ 
I  ought ;  and,  somehow,  when  a  fellow's  ill 
and  lonely,  he  gets  homesick,  and — and — " 

His  voice  began  to  crow  faint,  and  he  left 
the  sentence  unhnished. 

"  Zack,"  said  Mat,  turning  his  face  away 
from  the  bed  while  he  spoke",  though  it  was 
now  quite  dark—"  Zack,  what  sort  of  a  man 
is  your  father  ?" 

"What  sort  of  a  man!  How  do  yoii 
mean  ?" 

"  To  look  at.  Are  you  like  lim  m  the 
face?" 

"Lord  help  you,  Mat!  as  little  like  as 
possible.  My  iiiiher's  face  is  all  wrinkled 
and  marked." 

"  Ay,  ay,  like  other  old  men's  faces.  His 
hair's  gray,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Quite  white.  By-the-by — talking  of 
that — there  is  one  point  I'm  like  him  in— 
at  least,  like  what  he  u-as,  when  he  was  a 
young  man." 

"Whai'sthat?" 

"  What  we've  been  speaking  of — bis  hair. 
I've  heard  my  mother  say,  when  she  first 
married  him — ^_iust  shake  up  my  pillow  a 
bit,  will  you,  JVlat? — " 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  what  did  you  hear  your 
mother  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular  :  only  that  Avheri 
he  was  a  young  man,  his  hair  was  exactly 
like  what  mine  is  now." 

As  those  words  were  spoken,  the  landlady 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  announced  that  she 
was  waiting  outside  with  candles,  and  a 
nice  cup  cjf  tea  lor  the  invalid.  I\Iat  let  her 
into  the  bedchamber — then  immediately 
walked  out  of  it  into  the  front  room,  and 
closed  the  folding-doors  behind  him.  Brave 
as  he  was,  he  was  afraid,  at  that  moment, 
to  let  Zack  see  his  face. 
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Ho  walked  to  the  fiicplnce,  and  rested 
nis  head  and  arm  on  tlie  cliininev-pieoe — 
reflected  for  a  little  while,  in  i<iat  position 
— then  stood  upright  again — and  searching 
in  hi?  pocket,  drew  from  it  once  more  that 
fatal  lock  of" l;air  which  he  had  examined  so 
anxiou^ly  and  so  often  during  his  past  furl- 
Tight  in  the  country. 

"  Your  work's  done,"  he  said,  looking 
at  it  for  a  moment,  as  it  lay  in  his  hand — 
then  throwing  it  into  the  dull  red  (ire  which 
was  now  burning  low  in  tlie  grate.  "  Your 
work's  done  ;  and  mine  won\  be  long 
n-dt)iiig."  He  rested  his  head  and  arm 
again  wearily  on  the  chimney-j)iece,  as  he 
added  : — 

"  I'm  brothers  with  Zack — that's  the  hard 
part  of  it!     I'm  brothers  with  Zack." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IS   HE    THE    MAN  ? 


On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  that  followed 
Wat's  return  to  Kirk  street,  the  ordinarily 
dull  aspect  of  Baregrove  square  was  en- 
livened by  a  procession  of  three  handsome 
private  carriages  which  stopped  at  Mr. 
J'horpe's  door.  P'rom  each  carriage  there 
descended  gentlemen  of  iiighly  respectable 
appearance,  clothed  in  shining  black  gar- 
j'leuis,  and  wearing,  for  the  most  part, 
while  cravats.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
carried  in  Jiis  hands  a  liandsome  silver  ink- 
f^tand,  and  another  gentleman  who  followed 
him,  bore  a  roll  of  glossy  paper,  tied  round 
wiih  a  broad  riband  of  sober  j)urple  hue. 
The  roll  contained  an  address  to  Mr.  Thorpe, 
eulogizing  his  cliaracier  in  very  alfectionate 
terms — the  inkstand  was  a  testimonial  to 
be  presented  af;er  the  address — and  the 
gontiemen  who  occupied  the  three  private 
carriages  were  all  eminent  members  of  tlie 
religious  society  which  Mr.  Tliorpe  had 
i^erved  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and 
fum  which  he  was  now  obliged  to  secede 
in  consequence  of  the  precarious  state  of 
lir«  health. 

A  small,  orderly,  and  reverential  assem- 
bly of  idle  people  had  collected  on  the  pave- 
inen*.  to  see  the  gentlemen  alight,  to  Avatch 
tJiem  go  into  the  house,  to  stare  at  the  ink- 
hiand,  to  wonder  at  the  address,  to  observe 
ijjat  Mr.  Thorpe's  page  wore  his  best  livery, 
and  that  Mr.  Thorpe's  housemaid  had  on 
ihew  cap-ribands  and  her  Sunday  gown. 
After  the  street-door  had  been  closed,  and 
tiiese  various  objects  for  popular  admiration 
bad  disappeared,  there  still  remained  an  at- 
traction outside  in  the  square,  which  elo- 
quently addressed  itself  to  the  general  ear. 
One  of  the  fuoimen  in  attendance  on  the 
carnages,  had  collected  many  interesting 
j..ir.icularb   about    the  deputation   and   the 


testimonial,  and  while  he  related  them  in 
regular  order  to  an<ither  footman  anxious 
for  information,  the  small  and  orderly  pub- 
lic of  idlers  stood  round  about,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  any  stray  words  explaiuitory  ot 
the  ceremonies  then  in  progress  inside  the 
house,  which  fell  in  their  way. 

One  of  the  most  attentive  of  these  listen- 
ers was  a  swarthy-complexioned  man  with 
bristlintr  whiskers  and  a  scarred  face,  who 
had  made  one  of  the  assembly  on  the  pave- 
ment I'rom  the  moment  of  its  first  congre- 
gating. He  had  been  almost  as  much  stared 
at  by  the  i)eo]>le  about  him  as  the  de|)Uta- 
tion  itself;  and  had  been  set  down  among 
them  generally  as  a  foreigner  of  the  most 
outlandish  kind — but,  in  plain  truth,  he  was 
English  to  the  back-bone,  being  uo  other 
than  Matthew  Grice. 

Mat's  look,  as  he  stood  listening  among 
his  neighbors,  was  now  just  as  quietly 
vigilant,  his  manner  just  as  gruffly  sell- 
possessed,  as  usual.  iJut  it  had  cost  him  a 
hard  struggle  that  morning,  in  the  solitude 
of  one  of  his  lo;igest  and  loneliest  walks,  to 
compose  himself — or,  in  his  favorite  phrase, 
to  "  get  to  be  his  own  man  again." 

To  better-instructed  minds,  the  startling 
resemblance  between  Zack's  hair  and 
"  Arthur  Carr's,"  and  even  the  last  remark- 
able words  which  the  lad  himself  had  let 
dro])  after  waking  in  the  evening,  would 
not  have  seemed  such  absolutely  conclusive 
proofs  as  they  appeared  to  the  superstitious 
mind  of  Mat.  P'rom  the  moment  when  he 
threw  the  lock  of  hair  into  the  tire,  to  the 
moment  when  he  was  now  loitering  at  Mr. 
Thorpe's  door,  he  had  never  doubled,  whal- 
erer  others  might  have  done,  that  the  man 
who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  sister,  and  the 
man  win)  was  the  nearest  blood-relatioii  of 
the  comrade  who  shared  his  roof,  and  lay 
sick  at  that  moment  in  his  bed,  were  ont 
and  the  same.  Though  he  stood  now,  amid 
the  casual  street  spectators,  apparently  as 
indolently  curious  as  the  most  careless 
among  them — looking  at  what  they  looked 
at,  listening  to  what  they  listened  to,  and 
leaving  the  square  when  they  left  it — he 
was  resolved  all  the  time  to  watch  his  first 
opportunity  of  entering  IMr.  Thorpe's  house 
that  very  day  ;  resolved  to  investigate 
through  all  its  ramifications,  the  secret 
which  he  had  first  discovered  when  the 
fragments  of  Zack's  hair  were  playfully 
held  up  for  him  to  look  at  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  girl's  band. 

The  dispersion  of  the  idlers  on  the  pave- 
ment was  accelerated,  and  the  footman's 
imaginary  description  of  the  proceedings 
then  in  progress  at  Mr.  Thor|)e's,  was  cut 
short,  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  shower. 
The  frost  after  breaking  up  had  been  suc- 
ceeded that  year  by  prematurely  mild  spri  \?^ 
weather — April  seemed  to  have  come  a 
month  befjre  its  time. 
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Regardless  of  the  rain,  'Ant  wallfcd 
fl  /wly  up  :ind  down  the  streets  round 
Baregrove  square,  peering  every  now  and 
then,  from  afar  off,  througli  the  misty 
shower,  to  see  if  the  carriages  Avere  still 
drawn  up  at  Mr.  Thorpe's  door.  The 
ceremony  of  presenii^ig  the  testimonial  was 
evidently  a  protracted  one  ;  for  the  vehicles 
were  long  kept  waiting  for  their  owners. 
The  rain  had  passed  away — tiie  sun  had 
reappeared — fresh  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
it  was  threatening  a  second  shower,  before 
the  deputation  from  the  great  religious 
society  re-entered  their  vehicles  and  drove 
out  of  the  square. 

When  they  had  quitted  it.  Mat  en- 
tered it  again.  As  he  advanced  and 
knocked  at  Mr.  Thorpe's  duor,  the  clouds 
rolled  up  darkly  over  the  sun,  and  the  first 
warning  drops  of  the  new  shower  began 
to  i'all. 

Th,e  servant  hesitated  about  admitting 
him.  He  had  anticipated  that  this  sort  of 
obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  his  way  at  the 
outset,  and  had  provided  against  it  in  his 
own  mind  beforehand.  "  Tell  your  master," 
he  said,  "  that  his  son  is  ill,  and  I've  come 
to  speak  to  him  about  it." 

This  message  was  delivered,  and  had  the 
desired  effect.  Mat  was  admitted  into  the 
drawing-room  immediately. 

The  chairs  occupied  by  the  members  of 
the  deputaiion  had  not  been  moved  away — 
the  handsome  silver  inkstand  was  on  the 
table — the  address,  beautifully  written  on 
the  fairest  white  paper,  lay  by  it — Mr. 
Thorpe  stood  before  the  fireplace,  and  bend- 
ing over  toward  the  table,  mechanically 
exainined  for  the  second  time  the  signatures 
attached  to  the  address,  while  his  strange 
visiter  was  being  ushered  up-stairs. 

Mat's  arrival  had  interrupted  him  just  at 
ihe  moment  when  he  was  going  to  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  room,  to  describe  to  her  the  pre- 
sentation ceremony  which  she  had  been 
prevented  by  her  cold  from  attending.  He 
had  stopped  immediately,  and  the  faint 
smile  that  was  on  his  face  had  vanished 
i'rom  it,  when  the  news  of  his  son's  illness 
reached  him  through  the  servant.  But  the 
hectic  flush  of  triumph  and  pleasure  which 
his  interview  with  the  deputatior  had  called 
into  his  cheeks,  still  colored  them  as  bright- 
ly as  ever,  when  Matthew  Grice  entered 
the  room. 

"  You  have  come,  sir,"  Mr.  Thorpe  began, 
"  to  tell  me — "  He  hesitated,  stammered 
out  another  word  or  two,  then  stopped. 
Something  in  the  expression  of  the  dark  and 
sirange  iace  that  he  saw  lowering  at  him 
under  the  black  velvet  skull-cap,  suspended 
the  words  on  his  lips.  In  his  present  ner- 
vous enfeebled  state,  any  sudden  emotions 
of  doubt  or  surprise,  no  matter  how  slight 
and  temporary  in  their  nature,  always 
pioved  too  powf^-"^  .*,    l'is  self-control,  and 


betrayed  themselves  in  his  speech  and  man- 
ner painfully. 

Mat  said  I'lot  a  Word  to  break  the  awk  vvara 
silence.  Was  he  at  that  moment,  in  very 
truth,  standing  face  to  face  with  Arthur 
Carr  ?  Could  this  man  —  so  frail  and 
meagre,  wiih  the  narrow  chest,  the  droo|i- 
ing  figure,  the  effeminate  pink  tinge  on  his 
wan  wrinkled  cheeks — be  indeed  the  man 
who  had  driven  Mary  to  that  last  refuge, 
where  the  brambles  and  weeds  grew  thick, 
and  the  foul  mud-pools  stagnated,  in  the 
forgotten  cornet  of  the  churchyard  ? 

"  You  have  come,  sir,"  resumed  Mr. 
Thorpe,  controlling  himself  by  an  effort 
which  deepened  the  flush  in  his  face,  '•  tu 
tell  me  neAvs  of  my  son,  which  I  am  nol 
entirely  unprepared  for.  I  heard  from  hitii 
yesterday  ;  and,  though  it  did  noi  strike  me 
at  first,  I  noticed  on  referring  to  his  letter 
afierward,  that  it  Avas  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. My  nerves  are  not  very  strong, 
and  they  have  been  tried  —  pleasurably, 
most  pleasurably  tried — already  this  morn- 
ing, by  such  testimonies  of  kindness,  and 
afi'eciion,  and  sympathy,  as  it  does  not  lall 
to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  earn.  May  I  beg 
you,  if  your  news  should  be  of  an  alarmnig 
nature  (which  God  forbid  !)  to  communicate 
it  as — " 

"  My  news  is  this,"  Mat  broke  in :  "  Your 
son's  been  hurt  in  the  head,  but  he's  got 
over  the  worst  of  it  now.  He  lives  wiili 
me ;  I  like  him  ;  and  I  mean  to  take  care 
of  him  till  he  gels  on  his  legs  again.  That's 
my  news  about  your  son.  But  that's  not 
all  I've  got  to  say.  I  bring  you  news  of 
somebody  else." 

"Will  y(ju  take  a  seat,  and  Ijsgood  enough, 
to  explain  yourself?" 

They  sat  down  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  with  the  tesiimonial  and  the  address 
lying  between  them.  The  shoAver  outside 
was  beginning  to  fall  at  its  heaviest.  The- 
splashing  noise  of  the  rain  and  the  sound  of 
running  Jbotsieps,  as  the  few  foot-passengers 
in  the  square  made  for  shelter  at  the  top  of 
their  speed,  penetrated  into  the  room  during 
the  pau?e  of  silence  Avhich  ensued  after 
they  had  taken  their  seats.  Mr.  Thorpe 
spoke  first. 

"May  I  inquire  your  name?"  he  said,  ia 
his  loAvest  and  calmest  tones. 

Mat  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  question. 
He  took  up  the  address  from  the  table,  looked 
at  ihe  list  of  signatures,  and  turned  to  Mr. 
Thorpe. 

"  I've  been  hearing  about  this,"  he  said. 
"Are  all  them  names  there,  the  names  of 
friends  of  yours?" 

Mr.  Thorpe  looked  a  little  astonished; 
but  he  answered  after  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion : — 

"  Certainly  ;  the  most  valued  friends  1 
have  in  the  world." 

"  Friends,"    pursued    Mat,    reading    lo 
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nimself  ilie  introductory  sentence  in  tiie 
address,  "  uho  have  put  the  most  affection- 
9te  trust  in  you." 

Mr.  'J  liurjic  Ijiaaii  to  look  rather  offended 
as  well  as  riiilier  astunished.  "Will  you 
txcuse  me,"  he  said  coldly,  "if  I  beg  you 
to  proceed  to  the  business  that  has  brought 
YOU  here." 

Mat  placed  the  address  on  the  table  apain, 
imnudiately  in  front  (<f  him  :  si:id  look  a 
pencil  from  a  tray  wiih  writing  materials 
in  it,  -which  stood  near  at  hand.  "Friends 
-uho  have  put  the  most  affectionate  trvst 
in  you,'  "  he  re])eaied.  "  i  he  name  of  one 
of  them  friends  isn't  here.  It  ought  to  be ; 
and  I  me;'.n  to  pui  it  dnwn." 

As  the  point  of  his  pencil  touched  the 
paper  of  the  address,  ]\lr.  'rhorpe  started 
from  his  chair.  "  What  am  1  to  uiulersiaiid, 
sir,  by  this  conduct?"  he  began  haugiitily, 
sireichin?  out  his  hand  to  possi^ss  himself 
of  the  address.  Mat  looked  up  with  the 
serpent-glitter  in  his  eyes,  and  the  angry 
red  tinge  glowing  in  the  scars  on  his  cheek. 
"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  quick  at 
wniinir-    Sii  down,  and  wait  till  I'm  done." 

Mr.  Thorpe's  face  becan  to  look  a  little 
Agitated.  He  took  a  step  toward  the  fire- 
place, intending  to  ring  the  bell.  "Sit 
Jlown,  and  wail,"  Mat  reiterated,  in  quick, 
fierce,  but  quieily-uUcred  tones  of  command, 
rising  f^'Ti  his  own  chair,  and  pointing 
])erernptorily  to  the  seal  just  vacated  by  the 
master  of  the  house. 

A  sudden  doubt  crossed  Mr.  Thorpe's 
mind,  and  made  him  pause  before  he 
touched  the  bell.  Could  this  man  be  in  his 
right  senses?  His  actions  were  entirely 
unaccountable — his  words  and  his  way  of 
uttering  them  were  alike  strange  —  his 
scarred,  scowling  face  looked  hardly  human 
at  that  moment.  Would  it  be  well  to  sum- 
mon help?  Is'o,  worse  than  useless.  Except 
the  page,  who  was  a  mere  boy,  there  were 
none  but  Avomen-i-ervants  in  the  house. 
"When  he  remembered  this,  he  sat  down 
Sixain,  and  at  the  same  moment.  Mat  began, 
clumsily  and  slowly,  to  write  ou  the  blank 
tpace  beneath  the  last  signature  attached  to 
the  address. 

The  sky  was  still  darkening  apace,  the 
ram  was  liilling  heavily  and  morw  heavily, 
as  he  traced  the  final  letter,  and  then  handed 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Thorjje,  bearing  inscribed 
on  ii  liie  name  of  Maky  Gkick. 

He  looked  at  thai  name,  and  his  face 
changed  instantly — he  sank  down  in  the 
9hair — one  faint  cry  burst  from  his  lips — 
ihen  he  was  silent. 

Low,  stilled,  momentary  as  it  was,  that 
cry  proclaimed  him  lo  he  the  man.  He 
was  self-denounced  by  ii  even  before  he 
cowered  down,  f-lmddering  in  the  chair, 
■with  both  his  hands  jiressed  convulsively 
over  his  face. 

Mat  rote  to  his  feet,  and   spoke;  eying 


him  pitilessly  from  head  to  foot:  "  Not  a 
Iriend  of  the  lot  of  'em,"  he  said,  pointing 
down  at  ihe  address,-  "put  such  atlVclionate 
trust  in  you,  as  she  did.  When  first  1  ^ee 
her  iirave  in  the  strange  churchyard,  I  saiti 
I'd  be  even  will)  the  man  who  laid  her  in 
it.  I'm  here  to-day  lo  be  even  with  you. 
Carr  or  Thor])e,  whichever  you  call  your- 
self, I  knuw  how  you  used  htr  from  tirst  lo 
last  !  Her  father  was  my  father  ;  her  name 
is  wyname:  you  were  her  worst  enemy 
three  and  twenty  year  ago;  you  are  my 
worst  enemy  now\  I'm  her  brother,  Mat 
ihew  Grice  I" 

As  he  said  this,  he  involuntarily  turned 
away  his  head;  for  the  hands  of  the  shud- 
dering figure  beneath  him  suddenly  dr('p])ed, 
and  the  chasily  uncovered  face  looked  up 
with  such  a  panic  stare  in  the  eyes,  such  a 
learlul  quivering  and  distortion  of  all  the 
feaiures,  that  it  tried  even  his  firmness  of 
nerve  to  look  at  it  steadily.  He  went  back 
to  his  chair,  and  sat  down  doggedly  by  the 
table,  and  was  silent. 

A  low  murmuring  and  moaning,  amid 
which  a  few  disconnected  words  made 
themselves  faintly  distinguishable,  caused 
him  to  look  round  again.  He  saw  that  the 
ghastly  face  was  once  more  hidden.  He 
heard  the  discoimected  words  reiterated, 
always  in  the  same  stifled  wailing  tones. 
jN'ow  and  then,  a  half  finished  phrase  was 
audible  from  behind  the  withered  hands, 
still  clasped  tight  over  the  face.  He  heard 
such  fragments  of  sentences  as  these: — 
"Have  pity  on  my  wife" — "accept  the  re- 
morse of  many  years" — "spare  me  the  dis- 
grace— " 

After  those  four  last  words,  he  listened 
for  no  more.  The  merciless  spirit  was  rous- 
ed in  him  again  the  moment  he  heard  them. 

"Spate  you  the  disgrace  ?"  he  repeated, 
starling  to  hisTeet.  "Did  vou  spare  her? 
—Not  you  !" 

Once  more  the  hands  dropped  ;  once  more 
the  ghastly  face  slowly  and  horridly  con- 
fronted him.  But  this  time  he  never  re- 
coiled from  it.  There  was  no  mercy  in  him 
— none  in  his  looks,  none  in  hi&  tones — as 
he  went  on : 

"AVhatI  it  would  disgrace  you,  Avould 
it?  Then  disgraced  you  shall  be!  You've 
kej)'  ii  a  secret,  have  you?  You  shall  tell 
that  secret  to  every  soul  that  comes  about 
the  house  !  You  shall  own  IMary's  disgrace, 
Mary's  death,  and  INIarys  child,  before  every 
man  whos  jiut  his  name  down  on  that  bit 
of  paper  ! — \  ou  shall,  as  soon  as  to-morrow 
if  1  like!  You  shall,  if  I  have  to  bring  ihe 
srirl  with  me  to  make  you:  if  I  have  to 
stai:d  up.  hand  in  hand  along  with  1  i  r,  here 
on  your  own — "" 

He  siopi>ed.  The  cowering  fiijure  wss 
struggling  upward  from  the  chair;  one  of 
the  withered  hands  slowly  raised,  WuS 
stretching  itself  cut  toward  hira  i  ihe)>anic 
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stricken  eyes  were  i^rowiDij  less  vmrani,  ami 
were  siaring  s;raighi  inlu  his  witli  a  I'tMrlul 
meaning  in  llu'ir  louk  ;  the  pale  lips  were 
muiteiing  rapidly  —at  first  he  could  not  tell 
Avhat;  iIh'II  he  succeeded  in  catching  the 
two  words,  "Mary's  cliild?"  niurinured 
over  and  over  again — (juicicly,  faintly,  in- 
cessantly reiterated,  till  he  spoke  in  his 
turn. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  pi  ilcss  as  ever.  "Yes  : 
Mary's  child.  Your  child.  Haven't  you 
seen  her?  Is  it  thai  you're  siaring  and 
tremhiing  about?  G-o  and  look  at  her:  she 
livfs  within  gunshot  of  you.  Ask  Zacks 
friend,  the  painter-man,  to  show  you  the 
deaf  and  dumb  girl  he  picked  up  among  the 
liorse-riders.  Look  here — look  at  this  brace- 
let !  Do  you  remember  your  own  hair  in 
it?  The  hands  that  brouglit  up  Mary's 
child,  towk  that  bracelet  from  Mary's  pocket. 
Look  at  it  again  !     Look  at  it  close — " 

Once  more  he  stopped  ;  for  he  saw  the 
frail  figure  which  had  been  feebly  rising 
out  of  the  chair,  while  he  held  up  the  hair 
bracelet,  suddenly  and  heavily  sink  back 
into  it — he  saw  the  eyelids  half  close,  and 
a  great  stillness  pass  over  the  face— he  heard 
one  deep-drawn  breath  ;  but  no  cry  now, 
no  moaning,  no  murmuring — no  sound 
whatever,  except  the  steady  splash  of  the 
last-falling  rain  on  the  pavement  outside. 

Dead  ? 

A  thouirht  of  Zack  welled  up  into  his 
heart,  and  troubled  it. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  bent 
''^er  tne  chair,  und  put  his  hand  on  the 
bosom  of  the  deathly  figure  that  reclined  in 
it.  A  faint  fluttering  was  still  to  be  felt; 
and  the  pulse,  when  he  tried  that  next,  was 
beating  feebly.  It  was  not  death  he  looked 
on  now,  but  the  swoon  that  is  near  neigh- 
bor to  it. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  he  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  white,  calm  face  beneath 
him,  thinking.  "^  U  me  and  Zack,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  moved  away,  "  hadn't  been 
Irothers  togetber — "  ile  left  the  sentence 
unfinished,  took  his  iiat  quickly,  and  quitted 
tlie  room. 

In  the  passage  down-stairs,  he  met  one 
of  the  female-servants,  who  opened  the 
street-door  for  him.  "  Your  master  wants 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  effort,  as  be 
pas:~ed  by  her,  and  left  tbe  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

MATTHEW    GRICE'S    REVENGE. 

Neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
neither  knowing  n  -  caring  whither  he 
went,  Matthew  Gri^took  the  first  turning 
lie  came  to,  which  led  him  out  ol  Baregrove 
square.     It  hapjiened  to  be  the  stieei  com- 


municating with  tlie  long  suburban  i  jad, 
at  the  riMuote  extremity  of  which  Mr.  Hlyth 
lived.  Mat  followed  this  road  mechanically, 
not  casting  a  glance  at  the  painter's  abode 
when  he  pas>ed  it,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
a  cab,  with  lugirage  on  the  roof,  which  drew 
up,  as  he  Avalked  by,  at  the  garden-gaie. 
If  he  had  only  looked  round  at  the  vehicle 
for  a  moment,  he  must  have  seen  Valentine 
sitting  inside  it,  and  counting  out  the  money 
for  his  fare. 

But  he  still  went  on — straight  oil,  look- 
ing aside  at  nothing.  He  fronted  the  wind 
and  the  clearing  quarter  of  the  sky  as  he 
walked.  The  shower  was  now  fast  sub- 
siding; and  the  first  rays  of  returning  sun- 
light, as  they  streamed  through  mist  and 
cloud,  fell  tenderly  and  warmly  on  his  face. 

Though  he  did  not  show  it  ouiwardly, 
there  was  strife  and  trouble  withm  him. 
The  name  of  Zack  was  often  on  his  lips, 
and  he  varied  constantly  in  his  rale  of 
walking;  now  quickening,  now  slackening 
his  pace  at  irregular  intervals.  It  was 
evening  before  he  turned  back  toward 
home — night,  before  he  sat  down  again  in 
the  chair  by  young  Thorpe's  bedside. 

"I'm  a  deal  better  to-night,  Mat,"  said 
Zack,  answering  his  first  inquiries.  "Blyih's 
come  back  .  he's  been  sitting  here  with  me 
a  couple  of  hours  or  more.  Where  have 
you  been  to  all  day,  you  restless  old  Rough 
and  Tough  ?"  he  continued,  with  something 
of  his  natural  light-heaned  manner  return- 
ing already.  "  There's  a  letter  come  fur 
you,  by-the-by.  The  landlady  said  she  would 
put  It  on  the  table  in  the  front  room." 

Matthew  fijund  and  opened  the  let'er, 
which  proved  to  contain  two  enclosures. 
One  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Blyth  :  the  other 
had  no  direction.  The  handwriting  in  the 
letter  being  strange  to  him,  Mat  looked  first 
for  the  name  at  the  end,  and  found  that  it 
was  Thorpe.  "Wait  a  bit,"  be  said,  as 
Zack  spoke  again  just  then,  "  ^  want  to  read 
my  letter.     We'll  talk  after.*' 

This  is  what  he  read  : — 

"  Some  hours  have  passed  since  you  left 
my  house.  I  have  had  time  to  collect  a 
little  strength  and  composure,  and  haie  re- 
ceived such  assistance  and  advice  as  have 
enabled  me  to  profit  by  that  time.  Now  I 
know  that  I  can  write  calmly,  I  send  you 
this  letter.  Its  object  is  not  lo  ask  how 
you  became  possessed  of  the  guilty  secret 
which  I  had  kept  from  every  one — even 
from  my  wife — but  to  ofTer  you  such  ex- 
planation and  confession  as  you  have  a  right 
to  demand  from  me.  I  do  not  cavil  about 
that  right — I  admit  that  you  possess  it, 
without  desiring  ftirlher  proof  than  your 
actions,  your  merciless  words,  and  the  brace- 
let in  your  possession,  have  afforded  me. 

"Itis  fit  you  should  first  be  told  that  the 
assumed  name  by  which  I  was  ki^own  at 
Dibbledean,   merely  originated  in  a  foolish 
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jest — in  a  wager  that  certain  ccmpanidns 
•'1'  my  own  ajre,  who  were  accustomed  to 
ridicule  my  firidiu'ss  for  hoiai;ic;ii  piir-uils, 
Tiiid  oCtcii  to  follow  and  disturb  nie  when  I 
went  in  search  of  boiaiiical  sj)ecimens, 
vould  not  lie  able  to  trace  and  discover  me 
111  my  ciuniry  retreat.  I  went  to  Dihble- 
dean,  because  the  neighborlKHcl  was  fanuus 
for  specimens  of  rare  ferns,  which  I  desired 
io  possess ;  and  I  took  my  assumed  name 
before  I  went,  to  help  in  keeping  nie  fn  rn 
being  traced  and  disturbed  by  my  com- 
{>anions.  My  father  alone  was  in  the  secret, 
and  came  to  see  me  once  or  twice  in  my 
retirement.  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
continuing  to  preserve  my  false  name,  at  a 
lime  when  I  was  bound  to  be  candid  about 
myself  and  my  station  in  life.  I\Iy  conduct 
was  as  un pardonably  criminal  in  this,  as  it 
was  in  greater  things. 

"  Of  what  hapjiened  at  Dibbledean  I  need 
not  speak  to  you — even  if  shame  and  re- 
morse would  permit  me  to  write  about 
It. 

'*My  stay  at  the  cottage  I  had  taken, 
lasted  much  longer  than  my  father  would 
have  permitted,  if  I  had  not  deceived  him, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  much  harassed  at 
ijjat  time  by  unforeseen  difTiculties  in  his 
business  as  a  foreign  merchant.  These 
ilifficulties  arrived  at  last  at  a  climax,  and 
his  health  broke  down  under  thenj.  His 
presence,  or  the  presence  of  a  properly- 
(jualified  person  to  represent  him,  was  ab- 
solutely required  in  Germany,  where  one 
of  his  business-houses,  conducted  by  an 
agent,  was  established.  I  was  his  only  son  ; 
he  had  taken  me  as  a  partner  into  his  Lon- 
don house;  and  had  allowed  me,  on  the 
plea  of  delicate  health,  to  absent  myself 
fron  my  duties  for  months  and  months  to- 
gether, and  to  follow  my  favorite  botanical 
pursuits  just  as  I  pleased.  When,  there- 
fore, he  wrote  me  word  that  great  part  of 
his  property,  and  great  part,  consequently, 
<if  my  sisters'  fortunes,  depended  on  my 
^roing  to  Germany  (his  own  health  not  per- 
mitting him  to  lake  the  journey),  I  had  no 
chcjicc  but  to  place  myself  at  his  disposal 
immediately. 

"I  went  away,  being  assured  beforehand 
•bat  my  absence  would  not  last  more  than 
ihree  or  four  months  at  the  most.  I  wrote 
to  your  sister  constantly  ;  for  though  I  had 
treated  her  dishonorably  and  wickedly,  no 
thought  of  ahandoninji  her  had  ever  entered 
my  heart :  my  dearest  hope,  at  that  lime, 
was  the  ho|)e  of  seeing  her  again.  Not  one 
of  my  letters  was  answered.  I  was  detain- 
ed in  Germany  beyond  the  time  during 
which  1  had  consented  to  remain  there; 
and,  in  the  excess  of  my  anxiety,  I  even 
ventured  to  write  twice  to  your  father. 
Those  letters  also  remained  unanswered. 
When  I  at  last  got  back  to  England,  I  im- 
mediately sent  a  person  on  whom  1  could 


rely  to  Dibbledean   to  make   (ne  inquiries 
which    I    dreaded    to    make    myself.       My 
intssenger   was    turned    frcim    your    doors, 
with  the  fearful  news  of  your  sister's  fligh 
from  he  nie  and  of  her  death. 

"It  was  then  I  first  suspected  that  my 
letters  had  been  tampered  with,  h  was 
then,  too,  when  the  violence  of  my  griei" 
and  despair  had  a  linle  abated,  that  tb«- 
news  of  your  sister's  flicht  inspired  me,  fit 
the  first  lime,  with  a  suspicion  of  the  con- 
sequence which  had  followed  the  commis- 
sion of  my  sin.  It  mav  seem  strange  to 
you  that  this  suspicion  should  not  have  oc- 
curred to  me  before.  It  would  seem  so  no 
longer,  perhaps,  if  I  detailed  to  you  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  iiome-education  by  which 
my  father,  strictly  and  conscientiously,  en- 
deavored to  preserve  me — as  other  young 
men  are  not  usually  preserved — from  the 
moral  contaminations  of  the  world.  But  it 
would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  this  now.  No 
explanations  can  alter  the  events  of  the 
guilty  and  miserable  past. 

"Anxiously  —  though  privately,  and  in 
fear  and  trembling — I  cau-ed  such  inquiries 
to  be  made  as  I  hoped  might  decide  the 
question  whether  the  child  existed  or  not. 
Tliey  were  lonof  persevered  in,  but  tiiev 
were  useless — useless,  perhaps,  as  I  now 
think  with  bitter  sorrow,  because  J  trustei' 
them  to  otliers,  and  had  not  ihe  courage  ft 
make  tlitin  openly  myself 

"  Two  years  after  tjiat  time  I  married 
under  circumstances  not  of  an  oruinary  kin# 
— what  r;ircunisiances,  you  hav*e.  however 
no  claim  to  know.  Thai  part  of  my  life  it 
my  secret  and  my  wife's,  and  belongs  to  us 
alone. 

"  I  have  now  dwelt  loncf  enough  for  your 
information  on  my  own  guilty  share  in  ihe 
events  of  the  past.  As  to  the  present  and 
the  fu:ure,  I  have  still  a  word  or  two  l*-'': 
to  say. 

"You  have  declared  that  I  shall  expiate, 
by  the  exposure  of  my  shameful  secret  l.e- 
lore  all  my  friends,  the  wrong  your  sister 
sullered  at  my  hand.s.  My  life  has  been 
one  long  expiation  for  that  wrong.  My 
broken  health,  my  altered  character,  my 
weary,  secret  sorrows  unpartaken  and  un- 
consoled,  have  punished  me  for  many  years 
past  more  heavily  than  you  think.  Do  you 
desire  to  see  me  visited  i)y  more  poignant 
sullerings  than  these?  If  it  be  so,  you  may 
enjoy  the  vindictive  triumph  of  having  al- 
ready inflicted  them.  Your  threats — which 
I  firmly  believe  y>)U  are  the  man  to  execute 
to  the  letter — will  force  me,  in  a  few  hours, 
from  the  social  world  I  have  lived  in,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  affection  shown  to  me 
and  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  l)y  my  dear- 
est friends,  have  made  ihat  world  most  pre- 
cious to  my  heart.  They  will  force  me 
from  this,  and  from  mcjre — for  they  will 
force   rae  from  ray  home,  at  th«  nionaeiU 
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when  my  son  has  affectionately  entreated 
me  to  take  liini  back  to  my  fireside. 

"  These  iriixls,  heavy  as  they  are,  I  am 
ready  to  endure,  if,  by  accepting  them  hum- 
bly, I  may  be  deemed  to  have  made  some 
atonement  for  my  sin.  But  more  I  have 
not  the  fortiiiidc  to  meet.  I  can  not  face 
the  exposure  with  which  you  are  about  to 
overwhelm  me.  The  anxiety — perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  the  weakness — of  my  lile  has 
been,  to  win  and  keep  the  respect  of  others. 
You  are  al)0ut,  by  disclosing  the  crime  which 
dishonored  my  youth,  to  deprive  me  of  tny 
good  fame.  1  can  let  it  go  without  a  strug- 
<:le,  as  part  of  the  punishment  that  I  have 
deserved  ;  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
wait  and  see  you  take  it  from  me.  My  own 
sensations  tell  me  that  I  have  not  long  to 
Ijvo;  mv  own  convictions  assure  me  that  I 
can  not  fitly  prepare  myself  for  deatii,  until 
I  am  far  removed  from  worldly  interests 
and  worldly  terrors — in  a  Avord,  from  the 
horror  of  an  exposure  Avhich  I  have  de- 
served, but  which,  at  the  end  of  my  weary 
life,  is  more  than  1  can  endure.  We  have 
seen  the  last  of  each  other  in  this  world. 
To-night  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
retaliation  ;  for  to-nig»t  I  shall  be  journey- 
ing to  the  retreat  in  which  the  short  remain- 
der of  my  life  will  be  hidden  from  you,  and 
from  all  men. 

"  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  advert  to 
the  two  enclosures  contained  in  this  letter. 

"  The  first  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Elylh.  I 
leave  it  to  reach  his  hands  throu»'h  you,  be- 
cause I  dare  not,  for  very  shame,  communi- 
cate with  him  directly,  as  from  myself.  If 
wliat  you  said  about  my  child  be  ihe  truth 
— and  I  can  not  dispute  ii — then,  in  my  ig- 
norance of  her  indentity,  in  my  estrange- 
ment (rum  the  house  of  her  protector  since 
she  first  entered  it,  I  have  unconsciously 
commit  ed  such  an  offence  against  Mr.  Blyth 
as  no  C(jnlrition  can  ever  adequately  a;one 
for.  Now,  indeed,  I  feel  how  presumptuous- 
ly merciless  my  biiter  convic  ion  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  my  own  sin  has  made  me  toward 
^'hat  I  deemed  like  sins  in  others.  Now 
also  I  kiiow  that,  unless  you  have  spoken 
falsely,  I  was  guilty,  the  very  last  time  Mr. 
Blyth  entered  my  house,  of  casting  the 
shame  of  my  own  deserted  child  in  the 
teeth  of  the  very  man  who  had  nobly  and 
tenderly  given  her  an  asylum  in  his  own 
home  I  The  unutterable  horror  and  anguish 
which  only  the  bare  suspicion  of  this  inflict- 
ed on  me,  n.iight  well  have  been  my  death. 
T  marvel  even  now  at  my  own  recovery 
from  it. 

"You  are  free,  if  you  wish  it,  to  look  at 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Blyth  which  I  now  intrust 
to  you.  Besides  the  expression  of  my  shame, 
my  sorrow,  and  my  sincere  repentance,  it 
contains  somequestions,  to  which  Mr.  Blyth, 
in  his  Christian  kindness,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
'eadily  write  answers.     The  questions  only 


refer  to  the  matter  of  the  child's  identity  j 
and  the  address  I  have  written  down  at  the 
end,  is  that  of  the  house  of  business  of  my 
lawyer  and  agent  in  London.  He  will  for- 
ward the  document  to  me,  and  will  then 
arrange  with  Mr.  Blyth  the  manner  in  wliicli 
a  fit  provision  fr(;m  my  proi)erty  may  be 
best  secured  to  his  adopted  child.  He  hag 
deserved  her  love  'md  to  him  I  gratefully 
and  humbly  leave  ner.  For  mvself,  I  am 
not  worthy  even  to  look  upon  her  face. 

"  The  second  enclosure  is  meant  for  my 
son  ;  and  is  to  be  delivered,  in  the  event  (»f 
your  having  already  disclosed  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  father's  guilt.  But,  if  you  have 
not  done  this — if  any  mercy  toward  me  has 
entered  into  your  heart,  and  pleads  with  it 
fur  pardon  and  for  silence — then  destroy  the 
letter,  and  tell  him  that  he  will  find  a  com- 
munication waiting  for  him  at  the  house  of 
my  agent.  He  wrote  to  ask  my  pardon  : 
he  has  it  freely.  Freely,  in  my  turn,  I 
hope  to  have  his  forgiveness  for  severities 
exercised  toward  him,  which  were  honestly 
meant  to  preserve  him  betimes  from  ever 
falling  as  his  father  fell,  but  which  I  now 
fear  were  persevered  in  too  hardly  and  too 
long.  I  have  suffered  for  this  error,  as  for 
others,  heavily  —  more  heavily,  when  he 
abandoned  his  home,  than  I  should  ever 
wish  him  to  know.  You  said  he  lived  with 
you,  and  that  you  were  fond  of  him.  Be 
gentle  with  him,  now  that  he  is  ill,  for  his 
mother's  sake. 

"My  hand  grows  weaker  and  weaker  :  I 
can  write  no  more.  In  penitence,  in  grief, 
and  in  shame,  I  now  ask  your  pardon :  if 
you  ever  grant  it  me,  then  I  ask  also  your 
prayers." 

With  this  the  letter  ended. 

Matthew  sal  holding  it  open  in  his  hand 
for  a  little  while.  He  looked  round  once 
or  twice  at  the  letter  from  Mr.  Thorpe  to 
his  son,  which  lay  close  by  on  the  table^ 
but  did  not  destroy  it — did  not  so  much  as 
touch  it  even. 

Zack  spoke  to  him  before  long  from  the 
inner  room  : — 

"I'm  sure  you  must  have  done  reading 
your  letter  by  this  time,  Mai.  I've  been 
thinking,  old  fellow,  of  the  talk  Ave  used  to 
have  about  going  back  to  America  together, 
and  trying  a  little  buffalo-hunting  and  roam- 
ing about  in  the  wilds.  If  my  lather  takes 
me  into  favor  again,  and  can  be  got  to  say 
'  Yes,'  I  should  so  like  to  go  with  you,  Mat ' 
Not  for  too  long,  you  know,  because  of  my 
mother,  and  my  friends  over  here.  But  a 
sea-voyage,  and  a  little  scouring  about  in 
what  you  call  the  lonesome  places,  Avould 
do  me  such  good  !  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should 
ever  settle  properly  to  anything,  till  I've 
had  my  fling.  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  do,  till 
I've  had  the  devil  taken  out  of  me,  just  as 
one  lakes  it  out  of  a  horse,  by  a  thundering 
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gocd     un.     I   wonder   whether   my  lather 
would  li'i  nie  ffo  ?" 

♦'I  know  he  would,  Zack." 

"You!     How?" 

"I'll  lell  you  how  another  time.  You 
shall  have  your  run,  Zack  ;  you  ^liall  have 
your  heart's  content  along  with  me."  As 
he  said  this,  he  looked  again  at  Mr.  Thorpe's 
letter  to  iiis  son,  and  took  it  up  in  his  hand 
this  time. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  strong  enough 
to  start  !  Come  in  here,  Mat,  and  let's  talk 
about  it." 

"  Wait  a  hit,  and  I  will."  Pronouncins 
these  words,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
dropped  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

"  What  can  you  he  ahout  all  this  time  m 
there?"  asked  young  Thorpe. 

"  Do  you  call  to  mind,"  said  jMat,  going 
into  the  bedroom,  and  sitting  down  by  the 
lad's  i)illow  —  "do  you  call  to  mind  me 
saying  that  I'd  be  brothers  with  you,  when 
first  us  two  come  together?  Well,  Zack, 
I've  been  trying  to  be  as  good  as  my  word." 

"Trying?  How  do  you  mean  ?  1  don't 
understand,  old  fellow." 

"Never  mind:  you'll  niake  it  out  better 
some  day.  Lei's  talk  about  getting  aijoard 
ship,  and  going  a  buffalo-hunting,  now." 

Tiiey  discussed  the  i)rojected  ex})edilion, 
until  Zack  grew  sleepy.  As  he  fell  off  into 
a  plea.sant  doze.  Mat  went  back  into  the 
front  room  ;  and,  taking  from  the  table  Sir. 
Thorpe's  letter  to  Mr.  fclvth.  ^-fi  Kirk  street 
inimediaie.y  for  the  jiamler's  house. 

It  had  occurred  to  Valentine  to  unlock 
his  bureau  twice  since  his  return  from  the 
country,  hut  on  neither  occasion  had  he 
found  it  necessary  to  open  that  long,  narrow 
drawer  at  the  back,  in  which  he  iiad  se- 
creted the  hair  bracelet  years  ago.  He  was 
consecjuenlly  still  totally  ignorant  that  it  had 
teen  taken  away  fruni  him,  when  Matthew 
Gricc  entered  the  painting-room,  and  qui- 
etly put  it  into  his  hand. 

Consiernaiion  and  amazement  so  thor- 
oughly overpowered  iiim,  that  he  suITered 
liis  visiter  to  lock  the  door  against  all  intru- 
ders, and  then  to  lead  him  peremptorily  to 
B  chair,  without  uitering  a  sinsrle  w^rd  of 
inquiry  or  expostulation.  All  through  the 
narrative,  on  Avhich  Mat  now  entered,  he 
sat  totally  speechless,  until  Mr.  Thorpe's 
letter  was  placed  in  iiis  hands,  and  he  was 
informed  that  JMadonna  was  still  to  be  left 
entirely  under  his  own  care.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  his  cheeks  showed  syni|)iomsof 
returnincf  to  their  natural  color,  and  he  ex- 
claimed ferveniiy,  "Thank  G(/d  I  I  .«ha'n't 
lose  her,  after  all  !  I  (.nly  wish  you  had 
begun  by  telling  me  of  that  the  moment  you 
came  into  ihe  room  I" 

Sayinir  this,  he  he^an  to  read  I\Ir.  Thorpe's 
letter.  When  he  had  tinislud  it,  and  looked 
up  at  Mai,  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  "It's 
So  shocking,"  said  the  kijid-hearted  painter,  I 


"  that  he  should  write  to  me  in  such  term? 
of  humiliation  as  these,  and  doubt  if  I  can 
forgive  him,  when  he  has  a  riijht  to  my 
everlasiiiirr  gratitude  for  not  breaking  my 
heart  by  askinir  nie  to  part  with  our  darling 
ciiild — for  I  must  call  lier  ours  still.  They 
never  met — he  has  never,  never,  seen  her 
face,"  continued  Valentine,  in  lower  and 
laiiiter  tones.  "  8he  always  wore  her  veil 
down  by  my  wish,  when  we  went  out,  and 
our  walks  were  generally  into  the  countrv. 
instead  of  town  way.  1  only  once  remem- 
ber seeing  him  coming  toward  us  ;  and  then 
I  crossed  the  road  with  her,  knowing  we 
were  not  on  terms.  There's  something 
dreadful  about  ihc  father  and  dau<rhter 
living  so  near  each  other,  yet  beinir — if  one 
may  say  so — so  far,  so  very  far  apart.  It's 
dreadful  to  think  of  that — more  dreadful 
still  to  think  of  its  having  been  her  hand 
which  held  up  the  hair  for  you  to  look  at, 
and  /icr  little  innocent  action  which  led  to 
the  shocking  discovery  of  who  her  fathei 
really  was  I" 

"  i)o  you  ever  mean  to  let  her  know  as 
much  about  it  as  we  do?"  asked  Matthew 

The  look  of  dismay  began  to  appear  again 
in  Valentine's  face.  "  Have  yuu  told  Zack, 
yet  ?"  he  inquired,  nervouslv  and  eagerlv. 

"No,"  said  Mat;  "and  don't  you.' 
When  Zack'son  his  legs  again,  he's  going 
to  take  a  voyage,  and  get  a  season's  limiting 
along  with  me  in  the  wild  country  over  the 
water.  I'm  as  fond  of  the  lad,  as  if  he  was 
a  bit  of  my  own  Iksh  and  blood.  I  cottoned 
to  him  when  he  hit  out  so  hearty  for  me  at 
the  singing-shop — we've  been  brothers  to- 
gether ever  since.  I've  spared  Zack's  father 
lor  Zack's  sake  ;  and  I  don't  ask  no  more 
reward  for  it,  than  to  take  the  lad  a-hunting 
for  a  season  or  two  along  with  me.  AVhen 
he  comes  hack  here,  and  we  say  'i:o(d-by,' 
I'll  tell  him  all  what's  happened  ;  but  1 
won't  risk  bringing  so  much  as  a  cross  looK 
into  his  eyes  now,  by  dropping  a  word  to 
him  of  what's  passed  betwixt  his  father 
and  me." 

Although  this  speech  exfited  im  little 
surprise  and  interest  in  Valentine's  mind,  it 
did  not  succeed  in  susjiending  the  anxieties 
which  had  been  awakened  in  him  bv 
^laiihew's  preceding  (]uestit)n,  and  whicii 
he  now  began  to  feel  tlie  necessit)  of  con- 
fiding to  Mrs.  Blylh — his  grand  ci\unsellor 
in  all  difficulties,  and  unfailing  comforter  in 
all  troubles.  "  Do  you  mind  waiting  here?" 
he  >aid,  "  while  I  go  up-s;airs,  and  break 
this  strange  and  fearful  news  lo  my  wife. 
I  should  wish  to  be  guided  entirelv  by  her 
advice  in  meeting  the  very  serious  difficulty 
in  relation  to  (he  |)oor  dear  child,  which  you 
have  just  suggested  to  me.  Do  you  rain'* 
waiting?" 

Yes:  P.Ialthew  would  willingly  wait. 
Hearing  this,  Mr.  Blyth  left  ilie  room 
directly. 
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He  remained  away  a  long  time,  and  v/hen 
he  came  hack,  liis  face  did  not  seem  to  have 
g;iined  in  composure  durins;  his  absence. 

"My  wife  has  told  me  of  a  discovery," 
he  said,  "  which  her  iniimae  symimihy 
Aviiii  our  adopted  daughter  enabled  her  to 
make  some  time  since.  I  have  been  both 
astonished  and  distressed  at  hearing  of  it. 
But  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject  to 
you,  than  that  this  discovery  has  at  once 
decided  us  to  confide  nothing  to  Madonna — 
to  Mary,  I  ouglit  to  say — until  Z;ick  has  got 
well  again  and  has  left  England.  When  I 
heard  just  now,  from  you,  of  his  projected 
voyage,  I  must  coni'ess  1  saw  many  decided 
objections  to  it.  They  have  all  been  re- 
moved by  what  my  wife  has  lold  me.  I 
heartily  agree  with  her  that  the  best  thing 
Zack  can  do  is  to  make  the  trij)  he  proposes. 
Vou  are  willing  to  take  care  of  him  ;  and  I 
honestly  believe  that  we  may  safely  trust 
him  with  you." 

A  great  and  serious  difficulty  being  thus 
disposed  of,  Valentine  found  leisure  to  pay 
some  attention  to  minor  things.  Among 
tjther  questions  which  he  now  asked,  was 
one  relating  to  the  hair  bracelet,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  Matthew  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it.  He  was  answered  by  the 
frankest  confession,  a  confession  which  tried 
even  his  kindly  and  forbearing  disposition 
to  the  utmost,  as  he  listened  to  it ;  and 
which  drew  from  him,  when  it  Avas  ended, 
some  of  the  strongest  terms  of  reproach  that 
had  ever  passed  his  lips.  Mat  listened  till 
he  had  dune  ;  then,  taking  his  hat  to  go, 
muttered  a  i'ew  words  of  ruugh  apolocy, 
which  Valentine's  good-nature  induced  him 
to  accept,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
spoken.  "  We  must  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones," said  the  painter.  "  You  have  been 
candid -with  me,  at  last,  at  any  rate;  and, 
in  recognition  of  that  candor,  I  say  'good- 
night, Mr.  Grice,'  as  a  friend  of  yours  still." 

When  Mat  returned  to  Kirk  street,  the 
landlady  came  out  of  her  little  parlur  to  tell 
him  of  a  visiter  who  had  been  to  the  lodg- 
ings in  his  absence.  An  elderly  lady  look- 
ing very  pale  anu  ill,  had  asked  to  see 
young  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  had  prefaced  the 
request  by  saying  that  she  was  his  mother. 
Zack  was  then  asleep,  but  the  lady  had 
been  taken  up-stairs  to  see  him  in  bed — had 
stooped  over  him,  and  kissed  him — and  had 
then  gone  away  a^ain,  hastily,  and  in  tears. 
Matthew's  face  grew  srave  as  he  listened, 
but  he  said  nothing  when,  the  landlady  had 
done,  except  a  word  or  two  charging  her 
not  to  mention  to  Zack  what  had  happened 
when  he  woke.  It  was  jilain  that  Mrs. 
Thorpe  had  been  told  her  husband's  secret, 
and  that  she  had  lovingly  devoted  her^^elf 
to  him,  as  comforter  and  companion  to  the 
last. 

When  the  doctor  paid  his  regular  visit 
to  the  invalid,  the  nex*  morning,  he  was 


called  on  immediately  for  an  answer  to  the 
important  quesii(»n  of  when  Zack  would  be 
lit  to  travel.  After  due  consideralitJii  and 
carelul  inspection  of  the  injured  side  of  the 
patient's  head,  he  replied  that  in  a  month's 
time  the  lad  might  safely  go  on  hoard  ship, 
and  that  the  sea- voyage  proposed  would  di 
more  toward  restoring  him  to  perfect  health 
and  strength,  than  all  the  tonic  medicines 
that  all  the  doctors  in  England  could  pre- 
scribe. 

Matthew  might  have  found  the  month's 
inaction  to  which  he  was  now  obliged  to 
submit  for  Zack's  sake,  rather  tedious,  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  in  Kirk  street  of 
a  professional  visiter  from  Dibhledean. 
Though  his  client  had  ungratefully  and  en- 
tirely ibrgotten  him,  Mr.  Tatt  had  not  by 
any  means  forgotten  his  client,  but  had,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  to  his  interests  with 
unremitting  resolution  and  assiduity.  Ho 
had  discovered  that  Mat  was  entitled,  under 
his  father's  will,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  two 
thousand  pounds,  if  his  identity  could  be 
properly  established.  To  efiect  this  result 
was  now,  therefore,  the  grand  object  of  Mr. 
Tatt's  ambition.  He  had  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  making  a  little  money,  but  of  estab- 
lishing a  famous  reputation  in  Dibbledean, 
if  he  succeeded— and,  by  dint  of  perseve- 
rance, he  ultimately  did  succeed.  He  carried 
Mat  about  to  all  sorts  of  places,  insisted  on 
his  signing  all  sorts  of  ])apers  and  making 
all  sorts  of  declarations,  and  ended  by  ac- 
cumulating such  a  mass  of  evidence  before 
the  month  was  out,  that  Mr.  Nawby,  as 
executor  to  "the  late  Joshua  Grice,"  de- 
clared himself  convinced  of  the  claimant's 
identity.  Mat,  on  being  informed  of  this, 
ordered  Mr.  Tatt,  after  first  deducting  the 
amount  of  his  bill  from  the  forthcoming 
legacy,  to  draw  hiin  out  such  a  legal  form 
as  might  enable  him  to  settle  his  property 
forthwith  on  another  person.  When  Mr. 
Tatt  asked  to  be  i'urnished  with  the  name 
of  this  person,  he  was  told  to  write  "  Martha 
Peckuver." 

"  Mary's  child  has  got  you  to  look  after 
her,  and  nioney  enough  from  her  father  to 
keep  her,"  said  Mat,  as  he  put  the  signed 
instrument  into  Valentine's  hands.  "  When 
Martha  Peckover's  old  and  past  her  work, 
she  may  want  a  bank-note  or  two  to  fall 
back  on.  Give  her  this,  when  I'm  gone — 
and  say  she  earned  it  from  Mary's  brother,  * 
the  day  she  stopped  and  suckled  Mary's 
child  for  her  by  the  roadside." 

The  day  of  departure  drew  near.  Zack 
rallied  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  able,  a  week 
before  it  arrived,  to  go  himself  and  fetch  the 
letter  from  his  father  which  was  waiting 
fur  him  at  the  agent's  office.  It  assured 
him,  briefly,  but  very  kindly,  of  the  forgive- 
ness which  he  had  written  to  ask — referred 
him  to  the  man  of  business  for  particulars 
of  the  allowance  granted  to  him,  while  hg 
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pursued  his  studies  in  the  art,  or  otherwise 
(iccupit'd  liimsi'lf— urtred  liini  always  to  look 
on  Mr.  J-Ilyth  as  the  best  friend  and  coun- 
sellor that  he  could  ever  have — and  ended 
hy  eiigairinc:  hint  to  write  ofien  about  him- 
self and  his  employmenis,  to  his  mother  ; 
sending  his  letters  to  be  forwarded  through 
the  aireni.  When  Zack,  hearing  from  this 
pemlenian  that  his  finher  had  left  the  house 
HI  Baregrove  square,  desired  to  know  what 
iiad  cccasioned  ihe  change  of  residence,  he 
was  only  infurnied  that  the  slate  of  Mr. 
Thorpe's  healih  had  obliged  him  to  seek 
perfect  retirement  and  repose  ;  and  that 
there  were  reasons  «t  present  for  not  men- 
tioning the  place  of  his  retreat  to  any  one, 
which  It  was  not  deemed  expedient  lor  his 
son  to  becoine  acquainied  with. 

The  day  (if  dejiarture  arrived.  In  the 
morning,  by  Valentine's  advice,  Zack  wrote 
to  his  nn)iher,  only  telling  her,  in  reference 
to  his  proposed  trip,  ihat  he  was  about  to 
travel  to  improve  and  amuse  himself,  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  of  whom  Mr.  Blyth 
apjiroved.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
painter  had  a  private  interview  with  iMat- 
thew  Grice,  and  very  earnestiv  charged  him 
to  remember  his  responsibiljties  toward  his 
young  companion.  Mat  answered  briefly 
and  characterisiically :  "I  told  you  I  was 
as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  was  a  bit  of  my  own 
Hesh  and  blond.  If  you  don't  believe  1  .«hall 
take  care  of  him,  after  that — I  can't  say 
.loihing  to  make  you." 

Both  the  travellers  were  taken  up  into 
Mrs.  Blyih's  room  to  say  farewell.  It  was 
a  sad  parting.  Zack's  spirits  had  not  been 
so  good  as  usual,  since  the  day  of  his  visit 
to  the  agent's — and  the  other  i)ersons  as- 
sembled were  all  more  or  less  afli'ected  in 
an  unusual  degree  by  the  a]>proiichiiig  sepa- 
ration. Madonna  had  looked  ill  and  anxious 
— though  she  would  not  own  to  having  any- 
thing the  matter  with  her — for  some  days 
past.  But  now,  when  she  saw  the  partins 
looks  exchancred  around  her,  the  poor  cfirl's 
Bgilation  got  beyond  her  conirol,  and  became 
%o  jiainfully  evident  that  Zack  wisely  and 
considerately  hurried  over  the  farewell 
pcene.  He  went  out  first.  Matthew  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  landing — then  stojiped — 
and  suddenly  retraced  his  steps.  He  entered 
the  room  again,  and  took  his  sister's  child 
by  the  hand  once  more  ;  bent  over  her  as 
she  stood  pale  and  in  tears  before  him  ;  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "Tell  her  some 
day,  that  me  and  her  mother  was  playmates 
together,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Blyth,  as  he 
turned  away  to  join  Zack  on  the  stairs. 

Valentine  accompanied  them  to  the  ship. 
When  they  shook  hands  together,  he  said 
:o  Matthew:  "Zack  has  enjaged  to  come 
nack  in  a  year's  time.  Shall  we  see  you 
again  \t\lU  him  ?" 

Mat  took  the  painter  aside,  without  di- 
rectlv  answering  him.     "  W  ever  vou  go  to 


Bangbury,"  he  whispered,  "look  into  th« 
churchyard,  in  the  dark  corner  among  the 
trees.  1'here's  a  bit  of  walnut-wood  plank- 
ing put  up  now  at  the  place  Avhere  she's 
buried  :  and  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  it  was  kep'  clean  and  neat.  J 
should  take  it  kind  of  you  if  you'd  give  it  a 
brush  or  two  with  your  hand  when  you're 
near  it  ;  for  I  ^hall  never  see  the  place  my- 
self, no  more  !" 
****** 

Sadly  and  thoughtfully  Valentine  returned 
alone  to  his  own  house.  He  went  up  at 
once  to  his  wife's  room. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  he  started,  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold  ;  for  he  saw  Ma- 
donna sitting  on  the  couch  by  her  adopted 
mother,  with  her  face  hidden  on  Mrs.  BIy  ili's 
bosom,  and  her  arms  clasped  ticht  round 
Mrs.  Blyih's  neck. 

"Have  you  ventured  to  tell  her  all.  Lav- 
vie  ?"  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Blyth  was  not  able  to  speak  in  an- 
swer: she  looked  at  him  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  bowed  her  head. 

Valentine  lingered  at  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  softly  closed  it,  and  left  thera 
together. 


CLOSING  CHArTER. 

A    TEAR    AND   A   HALF    AFTERWARD. 

It  is  sunset  after  a  fine  day  in  August, 
and  Mr.  Blyth  is  enjoying  the  evening  breeze 
in  "Lavvie's  drawing-room." 

Besides  the  painter  and  his  wife,  and  Ma- 
donna, two  visiters  are  present,  who  occupy 
both  the  spare  beds  in  the  house.  One  is 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  the  other  Mrs.  Peckover  :  and 
they  have  been  asked  to  bectime  Valentine's 
guests,  to  assist  at  the  joyful  ceremony  of 
welcoming  Zack  to  England  on  his  return 
from  the  wilds  of  America.  He  has  out- 
stayed his  yetir's  leave  of  absence  by  nearly 
six  months,  and  hisappearanceat  Mr.  BIyth's 
has  become  an  event  of  daily  or  more  prop- 
erlv  of  hourly  expectation. 

There  is  a  sad  and  si^fnificant  change  m 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  dress.  She  wears  the  Avid- 
ow's  cap  and  weeds.  It  is  nearly  seven 
months  since  her  hu^band  died,  in  the  re- 
mote Welsh  village  to  which  he  retired  on 
leaving  London.  With  him.  as  with  many 
other  confirmed  invalids,  Nature  drooped  lo 
her  final  decay  gradually  and  wearily  ;  but 
iiis  death  was  painless,  and  his  menial  pow- 
ers remained  unimpaired  to  the  end.  One 
of  the  last  names  that  lingered  lovingly  or 
his  lips — after  he  had  bade  his  wife  farewel. 
— was  the  name  of  his  absent  son. 

I\Irs.  Thorpe  sits  close  to  Mrs.  Blyth,  and 
talks  to  her  in  low,  gentle  tones.  'J'he  kind 
black  eyes  of  the  painter's  wife  are  Lrigluer 
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than  they  have  been  for  many  n  hng;  year 
past,  and  the  clear  tones  of  her  voice — al- 
ways coeerful — have  a  joyous  s^ound  in  thern 
now.  Ever  since  the  firsi  days  of  the  spring 
season,  she  has  been  gainini;^  so  creaily  in 
health  and  sirengrth,  that  the  "favorable 
turn"  has  taken  place  in  her  malady,  which 
was  spoken  of  as  "possiblu"  by  the  doctors 
Ion?  ago,  at  the  time  of  her  first  sufferings. 
iSlie  has  several  times,  fur  ibe  last  fortniglit, 
been  moved  from  her  couch  f)r  a  few  hours 
to  a  comfortable  seal  near  ihe  windoAV  ;  and 
if  the  fine  weather  siill  continues,  she  is  to 
be  taken  out,  in  a  day  or  two,  for  au  airing 
in  an  invalid-chair. 

The  prospect  of  this  happy  event,  and  the 
pleasant  expectation  of  Zack's  return,  have 
made  Valentine  more  gayly  talkative  and 
more  nimbly  resiless  than  ever.  As  he 
skips  discursively  about  the  room  at  this 
moment,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  sub^.-cts,  and 
managing  to  mix  art  up  with  every  one  of 
thern — dressed  in  the  old,  jaunty  fruck-coat 
with  the  short  tails,  and  the  famous  light 
trous'?rs  which  rigidly  follow  his  form,  and 
which  Trimboy  tlie  tailor  can  never  cut  c-ut 
properlv,  except  when  he  is  drunk  —  he 
looks,  if  possible  rai\jer  younger,  plumper, 
rosier,  and  brisker,  than  when  he  was  first 
introduced  to  the  reader.  It  is  Avonderful, 
when  people  are  really  ycuthful  at  heart, 
to  see  how  easily  the  girdle  of  Venus  fits 
them,  and  how  long  they  contrive  to  keep 
t  on.  without  ever  wearing  it  out  ! 

Mrs.  Peckover,  arrayed  in  festively-flaring 
cap-ribands,  sits  close  to  the  window  to  get 
all  the  air  she  can,  and  tries  to  make  more 
af  it  by  fanning  herself  with  the  invariable 
red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief  to  which  she 
has  been  all  her  life  attached.  In  bodily 
circumference  she  has  not  lost  an  inch  of 
rotundity  :  suffers,  in  consequence,  consid- 
erably from  the  heat ;  and  talks  to  Mr.  Blyih 
with  parenthetical  pantings,  which  do  not 
reflect  much  credit  on  the  co(jling  inliuence 
of  the  breeze,  or  the  ventilating  properties 
of  the  pocket-handkerchief  fan. 

Madonna  sits  opposite  to  her  at  the  win- 
dow— as  cool  and  pretty  a  contrast  as  can 
be  imagined,  in  her  white  muslin  dress  and 
light,  rose-colored  ribands.  She  is  looking 
at  Mrs.  Peckover,  and  smiling  every  now 
and  then  at  the  comically-languishing  faces 
made  by  that  excellent  Avoman  to  express  to 
''little  Mary"  the  extremity  of  her  sulfer- 
ings  from  the  heat.  The  Avhole  length  of 
the  wiiidow-Mll  is  occupied  by  an  ^olian 
harp — one  of  the  many  presents  which  Val- 
entine's portrait-painting  expeditions  have 
enabled  him  to  offer  to  his  wife.  Madon- 
na's hand  is  resting  lightly  on  the  box  of 
the  harp;  for,  by  touchmg  it  in  this  way, 
she  becomes  sensible  to  the  influer.ce  of  its 
louder  and  higher  notes  when  the  rising 
breeze  draws  them  out.  This  is  the  only 
pleasure  she  can  derive  from  music  ;  and  it 
IS  always,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 


evenings,  one  of  the  amusements    hat  she 
enjoys  in  Mrs.  Blyth's  room. 

Mrs.  Thorpe,  m  the  course  of  her  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Blyth,  has  been  reminded 
of  a  letter  to  one  of  her  sisters,  which  sb.e 
has  not  yet  completed,  and  goes  to  her  own 
room  to  finish  it — Valentine  running  to  open 
the  door  for  her  with  the  nimblest  juvenile 
gallaniry,  then  returning  to  the  window 
and  addressing  Mrs.  Peckover.  "  Hot  as 
ever,  eh  1  Shall  I  get  you  one  of  Luvvie'9 
fans?"  says  Mr.  Blyih. 

"No,  thank'ee.  sir — I  ain't  quite  meliec 
yet,"  answers  Mrs.  Peckover.     "  But  PL 
tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do  for  me 
I  wish  you  would  read  me  Master  Zack'a 
last  letter.     You  promised,  you  know,  sir." 

"  And  I  would  have  performed  my  prom- 
ise before,  Mrs.  Peckover,  if  Mrs.  Thorpe 
had  not  been  in  the  room.  There  are  pas- 
.sages  in  the  letter  which  it  might  revive 
very  painful  remembrances  in  her  to  hear. 
Now  she  is  not  here,  however,  I  have  not 
the  least  objection  to  read,  if  you  are  ready 
to  listen." 

Saying  this,  Valentine  takes  a  letter  from 
his  pocket.  Madonna,  recognising  ii,  asks 
by  a  sign  if  she  may  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  read  it  for  the  second  time.  The  re- 
quest is  granted  immediately.  Mr.  Blytli 
makes  her  sit  on  his  knee,  puts  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  begins  to  read  aloud 
as  follows : — 

"  My  Dear  Valentine  :  Although  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  announce  my  return,  I  can 
not  say  that  I  take  up  my  pen  in  good  spir- 
its. It  is  not  £0  long  since  I  picked  up  my 
last  letters  from  England  that  told  me  of 
my  lather's  death.  But,  besides  that,  I  have 
had  a  heavy  trial  to  bear,  in  hearing  the 
dreadful  secret,  which  you  all  kept  from 
me  when  it  was  discovered  ;  and  afterward 
in  parting,  I  am  afraid  for  ever,  from  Mat- 
thew Grice. 

"  What  I  felt  when  I  knew  the  secret, 
and  heard  why  Mat  and  all  of  you  had  kept 
it  from  me,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you;  but 
I  can  not  and  dare  not  write  about  it.  You 
may  be  interested  to  hear  how  my  parting 
with  Matthew  happened  ;  and  I  will  relate 
it  to  you,  as  Aveli  as  I  can.  You  know, 
from  my  other  letters,  all  the  glorious  hunt- 
ing and  riding  we  have  had,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  country  we  have  been 
over,  and  the  wonderful  places  we  iiave 
seen.  Well,  Bahia  (the  place  I  now  write 
from)  has  been  the  end  of  our  travels.  It 
was  here  I  told  Mat  of  my  father's  death: 
and  he  directly  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  go  home,  and  comfort  my  poor, 
dear  mother,  by  the  first  ship  thai  sailed 
for  England.  After  we  had  settled  that,  he 
said  he  had  something  serious  to  tell  me,  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  norlhward  half  a 
day's  march  along  the  seacoast,  saying  we 
could  talk  together  quietly  as  we  went  alonp 
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I  saw  that  he  had  pot  liis  rifle  over  Iiis 
shoulder,  and  his  bagcfage  at  liis  back — and 
tluiught  it  odd  ;  but  he  stopped  me  from 
Bskiiig  any  questions,  by  tellin2:  me,  from 
beeinnini,'  to  end,  all  that  you  and  he  knew 
about  my  father,  before  we  left  England.  I 
was  at  first  so  shocked  and  amazed  by  what 
I  heard,  and  then  had  so  muc!i  to  say  to  him 
about  it,  thai  our  half-day's  march,  by  liie 
lime  we  had  cot  to  the  end  of  it,  seemed  lo 
nie  'to  have  hardly  lasted  as  lonir  as  an  hour. 

"  He  sio|)pcd,  ihoiiffh,  at  the  place  he  had 
fixed  on  :  and  held  ont  his  hand  to  me,  and 
said:  'I've  done  my  duty  by  you,  Zaek,  as 
brother  should  by  brother.  The  lime's  come 
at  last  for  us  two  to  say  "  liood-by."  You're 
{roinsf  back  over  the  sea  lo  your  friends,  and 
I'm  £joinfr  inland  by  myself  on  the  tram)).' 
Id  lieard  him  talk  of  oirr  partina;  in  this 
way  before,  but  had  never  ihounhi  it  would 
really  lake  place  ;  and  I  tried  hard,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  lo  make  him  change  his 
mind,  and  sail  for  England  with  me.  But 
it  was  useless.  'No,  no,  Zack,'  he  said, 
'  I'm  not. fit  for  the  sort  of  life  you're  going 
back  to  lead.  I've  given  it  a  trial,  and  a 
Lard  and  hitler  one  ii's  been  to  me.  Except 
Mary's  child,  my  kin  are  all  dead,  and  my 
own  couniry  has  grown  strange  lo  me.  I 
beirun  life  ^n  the  tramp,  and  un  ihc  tramp 
I  sliall  end  it.  Good-by,  Zack  !  I  shall  think 
of  you,  when  I  light  my  fire  and  cook  my 
oil  of  victuals  without  vou,  in  the  lonesome 
places  to-night.  Come,  let's  cut  it  as  short 
as  we  can,  or  we  sha'n'i  part  as  men  should. 
God  bless  you,  lad,  and  all  them  you're  go- 
inr:  back  to  see  !'  Those  were  his  last  Avords. 
1  shall  never  forget  them  as  long  as  I  live. 

"  Afier  he  had  walked  a  few  yards  in- 
land, he  turned  round  and  waved  his  hand 
— then  went  on,  and  never  turned  again.  I 
sat  down  on  the  sand-hillock  Avhere  we  had 
said  '  GoGd-by,'and  burst  out  crying.  What 
with  ihe  dreadful  secret  he  had  been  telling 
me  as  we  came  along,  and  then  the  parting 
when  I  didn't  expect  it,  all  I  had  of  tiie  man 
aliout  me  gave  way  somehow  in  a  m(-ment. 
And  I  sat  alone,  crying  and  sobbing,  on  tlie 
sand-hillock,  with  the  surf  roaring  miles  out 
at  sea  behind  me,  and  the  great  plain  be- 
fore, with  Matthew  walking  over  it  alone 
on  his  way  to  the  mountains  beyond. 

•'  When  I  had  had  lime  lo  gel  ashamed 
of  myself  fur  crying,  and  had  got  my  eye- 
sight clear  again,  he  was  already  far  away 
from  me.  I  ran  lo  the  lop  oi'  ihe  highest 
hillock,  and  watched  him  over  the  plain — 
a  desert,  without  a  shrub  lo  break  ihe  miles 
and  miles  of  (lal  ground  spreading  away  lo 
the  mountains.  I  watched  him,  as  he  got 
smaller  and  smaller — I  watched  till  he  got 
a  mere  black  speck — till  I  was  doubiful 
whether  I  still  saw  him  or  not — till  I  was 
Certain,  at  last,  that  the  great  vacancy  ol 
the  plain  had  swallowed  him  up  from  sight. 


"My  heart  was  very  heavy,  Valentine 
as  I  went  back  to  the  town  by  myself.  It 
is  sometimes  heavy  still ;  for  ihough  I  think 
much  of  njy  moiher  and  of  my  sister — whfim 
you  have  been  so  kind  a  father  lo,  and  whosr 
afi'ection  it  is  such  a  new  happiness  Ki  me 
lo  have  the  prospect  of  soon  returning — I 
think  occasionally  of  dear  old  Mat.  loo,  and 
have  my  melancholy  m(<menis  when  1  re- 
member thai  he  and  I  are  noi  going  back  lo 
England  together. 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  me  improved  by 
my  long  trip — I  mean  in  behavior  as  well 
as  health.  I  have  seen  much,  and  learned 
much,  and  thought  much  ;  and  I  hope  ^ 
have  really  profiled  and  altered  for  the  bel 
ler  during  my  absence.  It  is  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  think  I  am  really  going  home — " 

Here  Mr.  Blylh  stops  abruptly  and  closes 
the  letter,  for  Mrs.  Thorpe  re-enters  the 
room.  "  The  rest  is  only  about  wiien  he 
expects  to  be  back,''  whispers  Valentine  to 
Mrs.  Peckover.  "  By  my  calculations."  he 
continues,  raising  his  voice,  and  turning 
toward  Mrs.  Thorpe — "  by  my  calculations 
(which,  not  having  a  mathematical  head,  1 
don't  boast  of,  mind,  as  being  infallibly  cor- 
rc'-l),  Zack,  assuming  that  lie  sails  at  the 
lime  he  says  he  will,  is  likely — extremely 
likelv,  I  should  sav — lo  be  here  in  abcut — " 

"  Hush  !  hush  .'hush  !"  cries  Mrs.  Peck- 
over,  jumping  up  with  incredible  agility  at 
ihe  window,  and  clapping  her  hands  in  a 
violent  stale  of  excitement.  "  Hush  I  hush  ! 
hush  ! — don't  talk  about  when  he  will  be 
here — here  fie  is  !  He's  come  in  a  cab- 
he's  sfot  out  into  ihe  garden — he  sees  me! 
Welcome  back,  Master  Zack! — welcome 
back! — hooray!  hooray!"  Here  Mrs.  Peck- 
over  forgets  her  "company-manners,"  and 
waves  the  red  cotlon  handkerchief  out  of 
the  window  in  an  irrepressiljJe  ecsti^sy  of 
triumph.  ' 

Zack's  hearty  laugh  is  heard  outside— 
then  his  quick  step  on  the  stairs — then  the 
door  opens,  and  becomes  in  with  his  beam- 
ing, sunburnt  face,  healthierand  heartier  iliar 
ever.  His  first  embrace  is  for  his  momer, 
his  second  for  Madonna  ;  and,  after  he  has 
greeted  every  one  else  cordially,  he  goes  bacic 
lo  those  two,  and  Mr.  Blylh  is  glad  to  see 
that  he  sits  down  between  ihem,  and  lakes 
their  hands  gently  and  aifectionately  in  hi>. 

"Thai's  right,  Zack!"  says  Valeniine, 
lookingat  him'with  glisteningeyes  ;  "  ihat's 
the  way  to  begin  life  again — in  good  and 
heariy  earnest!  We've  had  many  pleasant 
hours,  Lavvie,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,'' 
coniinues  Mr.  Blyth,  taking  his  favorite 
place  bv  ihc  side  of  his  wife's  couch,  "  but 
I  do  reiillv  think  this  is  ihe  happiest  hour 
of  all.  Welcome,  once  more,  my  dear  boy  I 
a  thousand  times  welcome  back  to  frienda 
and  home  I"  , 


THE     END. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

And  the  liomc  of  my  childhood  i"  dist.'im  far, 

Ami  1  wiilk  in  a  land  wlicrc  s;ran^'(  rs  iiio  : 

And  tho  looks  tlu'l  I  im-el,  iind  ihe  smimis  that  I  hear, 

Art'  not  light  to  my  sj:irit,  nnr  toui;  to  my  i  ai 

Hervky, 

ViTiiiLT  Stamped  upon  my  memory  are  the 
impressio7is  created  by  my  tirst  arrival  at  Oak- 
leigh  Court.  I  was  a  poor,  forlorn  orphan ;  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  Educated  for  the  profession  of 
a  governess,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  Avas  ad- 
iiiitted  as  under  tenclier  iu  a  school  of  some 
(Celebrity  in  those  days— as  such,  I  drudged  for 
seven  years. 

Many  trials  marked  that  period.  Confine- 
ment and  dependence  galled  my  free  mountain 
spirit;  I  sighed — nay.  groaned  for  my  "  Father 
Land,"  my  beautiful  Switzerland  I  bitter,  bitter 
M'tre  the  tears  that  moistened  my  bread  of  ser- 
vitude. 

A  school  is  a  little  world ;  and  yotmg  as 
were  the  actors  upon  thnt  confined  stage,  still 
they  WlTC  embryo  characters,  all  putting  forth 
the  different  germs  of  good  and  evil.  Sad  it  is 
to  think,  how  much  of  frailty  lurks  even  in  the 
fairest  and  youngest — sin.  that  fatal  inheritance 
from  our  mother  Eve.  clings  to  all  her  daugh- 
ters, with  a  pertinacity  which  defies  education 
and  ever}'  otlier  advantage. 

Amongst  the  young  ladies,  there  was  one  who 
.showed  me  peculiar  favor  and  unfailing  kind- 
ness. She  was  a  kind  and  sensilile  girl  ;  and 
her  societ)'  proved,  indeed,  a  solace — in  short, 
the  onl)''  gleam  of  sunshine  which  enlivened 
that  dismal  epoch. 

But  the  moment  came  that  she  was  to  leave 
school;  and  when  she  was  gone,  the  gloom 
seemed  to  gather  and  to  thicken  round  me  ;  all 
was  dark  to  my  sorrowful  mind — not  a  hope 
did  I  possess  of  brighter  days  on  earth.  I  had 
no  friends — no  money.  I  was  utterly  depen- 
dant on  Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  the  directress  of  the 
estaMishment ;  not  a  pro.spect  atTorded  itself  to 
my  weeping  eye.s,  save  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
eternal  school-room. 

Al)out  three  months  after  Miss  Howard's  de- 
parture, to  my  inexpressible  delight,  she  en- 
tered the  stud}' — an  angel  of  consolation  she 
stood  before  me  !  How  I  wept  for  joy — for 
was  she  not  the  only  creature,  who  had  ever 
attached  herself  to  the  poor,  plain,  sad-looking, 
Swiss  girl  ? 

After  she  had  devoted  some  time  to  her  cla- 
morous companions,  she  drew  me  to  one  side, 
and  said. 


"Dear  helicie,  would  you  like  to  undertake 
the  othce  oi'  goveriiess,  in  a  very,  very  delight- 
ful family  V 

"Would  11  Too  gladly,"  I  replied;  -but 
who  would  choose  me  as  a  governess  ?" 

•'  Leave  that  to  me."  answered  Miss  Howard, 
gaily;  "I  have  a  charming  ]nan  in  view  li.r 
you  ;  and  once  having  g:iined  your  consent,  I 
will  soon  manage  the  rest." 

Imaciine  my  delight,  gentle  Reader!  But, 
perhaps,  that  is  impossible  ;  for  few,  1  believe, 
ever  experienced  such  a  sudden  reverse  frc  m 
despondency  to  hope,  and  then  to  happiness,  as 
I  did,  happiness  which,  although  all  passed  and 
gone,  and  I  am  ufiw  old  and  sad.  can  never 
vanish  from  mv  remembrance ;  it  passes  over 
my  worn  and  enfeebled  memory,  like  a  bright 
flash  of  light,  illumining,  for  a  moment,  the 
mind's  eye,  and  showing  with  magic  effect,  the 
scenes  of  that  blissful  period;  for  a  moment 
only,  however,  does  the  illusion  continue  ;  sud- 
denly it  again  disappears,  and  the  present,  with 
all  its  losses  and  crosses,  is  before  my  sorrow- 
ing fancy. 

A  few  days  after  Miss  Howard's  visit,  1  was 
ordered  into  the  awfid  presence  of  Mrs.  Sa.terih- 
waife,  and,  in  fear  and  trembling,  awaited  her 
commands.  Her  cfmntcnance  surprised  me.  I 
had  never  seen  her  look  upon  me  thus — all 
sternness  had  vanished ;  with  much  condescen- 
sion, she  informed  me  that  .Miss  Howard  had 
commissioned  her  to  equip  me  properly,  m 
order  to  accompany  her  uncle,  Mr.  Devereux, 
into  Somersetshire,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  to 
enter  upon  the  situation  of  governess  to  his 
only  child,  a  daughter  ten  years  of  age.  She 
then  added,  that  my  salary  was  to  be  a  sum, 
which,  to  me,  appeared  an  offer  of  wealth  my 
most  mercenary  dreams  had  never  pictured. 
My  astonishment  almost  usurped  the  place  of 
ecstasy;  but,  by  degrees,  the  reality  of  my  met- 
amorphose (almost  as  great  as  that  .f  the  chry- 
salis, starting  into  the  free  butterfly,)  burst 
upon  my  mind  I  heard  the  young  ladies  des- 
cant  upon  mi/  icand  /urfi.  as  they  termed  it,  (and 
a  bad  term  it  is.)  I  heard  some  say,  who  knew 
the  family,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  were 
excellent  people,  and  very  rich,  and  that  littie 
Sybilla  Devereux  was  the  most  charming  child 
in  the  world — so  preity  anrl  engaging,  and  thai 
they  lived  in  such  a  beautiful  place. 

At  length,  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and 
equipped  in  the  most  respectable  gown  1  hari 
ever  yet  possessed,  and  a  new  bonnet — in 
which  I  really  thought  I  did  not  look  so  very 
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T3giy,  I  awaited  Mr.  Di^ver.^ux,  who  was  to  call 
i>T  me  111  his  carriage,  and  accompany  mt  to 
Oakleigh  Court. 

It  T\ati  a  beautiful  day,  early  in  the  month  of 
J  line.  Wv  travelled  in  an  open  bristka,  and 
with  the  deli^'hil'ul  speed  of  four  horses.  All 
was  new  to  nie — even  the  inotiDii  of  the  car- 
riage— the  fresh,  balmy  air  through  which  we 
[Kxssed  so  r;ipidly ! 

The  country,  through  wiueh  we  passed, 
^'■'e^ucd  to  nie  lieautii'ul ;  the  hedges  so  green — 
the  trees  so  luxuriant — tlie  air  heavj'  laden 
with  tlie  smell  of  the  hay  which  was  making  in 
every  direction.  Then  the  cattle  looked  so  pic- 
turesque, sprinkled  over  the  various  meadows  ; 
and  it  was  not  alone  the  rural  sisfhts  that  de- 
I'-^'ited  me.  but  also  tiie  rural  sounds  of  ani- 
mated nature  ;  the  waving  of  tlie  boughs  in  the 
jiure,  light  breeze — the  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
a-id  above  all,  the  notes  of  the  ten  thousand 
warblers,  which  cheer  the  day  with  their  en- 
trancing melody.  In  short,  all  was  utter  en- 
c'.iantment ;  and  the  good  genius,  who  had  con- 
verted to  me  this  earth  into  fairy  land,  was  the 
kind,  benevolent-looking  being,  who  sat  beside 
me. 

.Mr.  Devereux,  at  that  tini<^,  was  in  the  prime 
of  life.  His  countenance  at  once  told  the  bc- 
l.oider  the  nature  of  Ins  miiul — there  was  no 
mistaking  his  character.  Spurzheim  would 
have  gloried  in  the  exemplification  of  his  ihe- 
oiy,  whilst  pointing  out  the  strongly  marked 
signs,  by  which  he  distinguished  benevolence, 
veneration,  and  conscientiousness,  atkled  to 
reasoning  laculties  so  con>picuously  developed 
on  that  intellectual  I'orehead. 

'I"he  manners  of  Mr.  Devereux  were  gentle, 
clicen'ul  and  atiable  ;  (mce  to  look  upon  his 
nr.ld,  cxi)rcssive  eyes,  was  sufficient  to  re-as- 
sure the  most  timid  heart.  J  have  met  with 
many  since — have  mixed  with  general  society, 
but  never  have  I  seen  his  like — Ou/  once,  and 
l.e — bin  more  of  that  hereafter- 
Mr.  Devereux  was  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  gentleman  ;  high  breeding,  mingled  with 
fcuch  I  courteous  address;  and  lu?  was  so  con- 
siderate, so  respectful  in  his  bearing  towards 
women — in  a  word,  he  won,  in  turn,  the  defer- 
ential love  of  all  who  knew  him.  and.  truly,  on 
lx:s  countenance  was  stamped  the  impress  of  a 
Christian. 

Long  bel'c.re  otir  journey  was  ended,  I  had 
beased  to  deplore  my  personal  delects — for  they 
(Jid  not  seem  to  injure  me  in  the  opinion  of  my 
com,>anion.  He  conversed  with  me  kindly  and 
freely;  with  much  interest,  combined  with  de- 
hcaie  tact.  aj)i)taring  desirous  of  discovering 
Uit  only  what  were  my  aequireinents,  but  also 
mv  sentiments  and  feelings.  In  a  short  time, 
I  was  .so  completely  at  htime  with  my  new  ac- 
qsamiance,  that  I  had  related  all  my  little  his- 
tory— my  past  sorrows  and  present  joy,  and  I 
f -It  assured  that  I  had  acquired  a  friend,  for  he 
listened  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  the 
^eiitiine  outpourings  of  ray  heart. 

••  Yours  will  not,  I  trust,  be  a  very  arduous 
undertaking.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said;  "your 
lu;urc  pupil  is  docile  and  affectionate,  and 
Mrs.  Devereux  will  esteem  you,  in  proportion 
as  yv  u  make  her  child  good  and  happy." 


I  became  areadfully  nervous  wnen  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux informed  me,  that  we  were  drawing  near 
to  Oakleigh  Court;  and  a.swe  clattered  through 
the  village  adjoining  the  park,  I  saw  nothing 
of  its  picturesque  beauty,  so  deeply  was  my 
mind  absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of  my  arrival. 

We  reacheil  the  lodge,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  entrance  only  added  to  my  alarm ;  all 
around  seemed  so  awfully  grand. 

'I'he  carriage  stopped  ibr  one  brief  moment , 
then  the  massive  iron  gates  (lew  open  wide ;  a 
smiling,  happy  face  was  seen — the  faithful 
ponrcss  curtseying  a  welcome  home  to  the 
master !  My  heart  beat  almost  audibly  ;  my 
eyes  grew  dim ;  every  object  seemed  to  float 
before  them;  [  saw  nothing  more,  till  soon — too 
soon,  I  thought,  we  drew  up  before  the  stateljf 
mansion. 


CHAPTER   IL 

Chilli  of  the  roiintry :  on  the  lawn 
I  »pf  Ihec  like  ihi-  boiimlius  friwi;. 
With  thee  I  wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  that  most  delight  the  bee  } 
The  bush  o'er  which  the  throstle  sung 
In  April,  whili-  she  nurM-d  her  younj{ — 
And  otiier  niarveU,  which  my  verse 
Can  tiiid  no  language  to  rehearse. 

CUMIIIN'OHAM. 

Mns.  Deveheux  was  on  the  steps  to  receive 
her  husband.  Courteously  was  I  greeted ;  but 
in  her  manner,  there  was  something — I  know 
not  how  to  define  it — which  did  not  put  mc  so 
much  at  my  ease,  as  the  demeanour  of  her  hus- 
band ;  nor  was  her  appearance  as  preposses- 
sing. She  was  older  than  I  had  expected  his 
wife  would  be,  and  less  handsome  ;  but  first  im- 
pressions are  often  mere  deceitful  fancies,  sel- 
dom to  be  relied  on.  This  I  soon  learnt,  both 
in  the  present  case,  and  maity  others;  and 
although  on  my  introduction  to  Mrs.  Devweiut, 
I  remember  the  idea  passing  through  my  mind 
— which,  if  expressed  in  words,  would  have 
been,  "I  shall  not  like  her,"  how  diflerently  did 
I  feel,  as  time  nulled  on  ;  every  succeeding  year 
strengthening  my  attachment  towards  this  ex- 
cellent, though  certainly  not  attractive  lady. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Devereux. 

"Children!"  thought  I,  "I  imagined  thert 
was  only  one  child." 

"They  are  in  the  hay-field,"  was  the  answer; 
"  I  allowed  them  to  go  there  with  nurse ;  I  could 
not  withstand  Sybil's  earnest  entreaties ;  al- 
though, to  say  the  truth,  that  little  madcap  be- 
comes wilder  than  ever,  niuier  the  influence  of 
the  '  hay-fever' — for  such  I  denominate  the  ex- 
citement, which  a  romp  in  the  hay-field  occa- 
sions." 

"  I  shall  go  to  her  there,"  said  Mr.  Devereiit 
"  Mademoiselle,  you   .shall  accompany  me,  and 
be  introduced  to  your  new  charge." 

Gladly  did  I  acquiesce  in  the  proposal,  though 
I  could  perceive  that  Mrs.  Devereux  xvould  have 
preferred  ray  waiting  to  be  introduced  in  a  moTC 
ceremonious  manner  to  her  daughter. 

We  passed  through  a  beautilul  garden  into  a 
shrubbery,  that  skirled  one  side  of  the  mansion  ; 
at  the  extremity  of  which,  a  rustic  gate  opeued 
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into  an  extensive  meadow.  A  lively  scene  burst 
upon  my  view — the  important,  merry  bustle  of 
ii  hay  harvest. 

Delightfully  to  the  senses  came  the  hum  of 
happy  voices,  and  the  balmy  breeze  wafted  by 
tlie  evening  air;  it  was  rather  late,  but  still  the 
pleasant  labor  was  to  be  completed  before  the 
red  glowing  sun  sank  beneath  the  tops  of  the 
foliage,  that  crowned  the  summit  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills. 

"Where  are  the  children  1"  again  exclaimed 
Mr.  Devereux,  and  then  he  hastened  forward — 
for  he  had  caught  sight  of  one  of  them  at  the 
extremity  of  the  meadow,  and  well  knew  that 
the  other  could  not  be  far  off.    I  followed  him. 

Under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  I  saw  a  boy 
employed  in  hastily  heaping  up  a  very  high 
hay-cock  ;  he  appeared  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
labors  by  a  little  dog,  which  was  barking  and 
frisking  round  it,  seemingly  as  interested  in  the 
undertaking,  as  his  young  master;  an  elderly 
woman  stood  by,  looking  primly  on.  On  nearly 
reaching  the  spot,  Mr.  Devereux  called  out, 

"  Holloa,  Albert,  what  have  you  done  with 
Sybil  1" 

The  youth  threw  his  fork  on  one  side,  and 
rushed  with  affectionate  eagerness  to  greet  Mr. 
Devereux  ;  and  in  another  moment,  the  ha)'- 
cack  assumed  a  palpable  form,  for  out  of  it 
issued  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  who  covered 
with  hay — breathless  from  the  confined  situation 
from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  with  cheeks 
flushed  to  the  brightest  crunson,  flew  towards 
Mr.  Devereux,  and  in  an  instant  was  hanging 
round  his  neck,  covering  his  face  with  kisses, 
and  exclaiming, 

"  My  dear,  dear,  darling  papa !" 

And  this  was  my  pupil,  Sybilla  Devereux. 
When  the  first  rapture  of  the  meeting  had 
somewhat  subsided,  and  Mr.  Devereux  had  con- 
trived to  disengage  himself  from  the  little  arms 
so  tightly  twined  round  him,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  said, 

"  Mademoiselle,  this  is  my  daughter ;  see  what 
a  wild  colt  you  have  to  tame  !  Sybil,  go  and 
speak  to  Mademoiselle." 

But  Sybil  did  not  stir;  she  only  pouted  her 
rosy  lips,  and  clung  closer  to  her  father,  eyeing 
me  askance.  My  heart  began  to  forebode  evil ; 
the  words,  "  She  is  ugly  enough  to  frighten  little 
Sybil  Deve  re u±,"  again  rang  in  my  ears.  I  be- 
lieve I  looked  distressed,  for  I  felt  the  tears  ri- 
.>mg  in  my  eyes ;  and  this  Avas  perceived  by  the 
boy — Albert,  for  I  saw  him  -walk  up  to  the  little 
girl,  and  heard  him  with  grave  earnestness,  say, 
in  a  tone  intended  to  be  a  whisper, 

"  Sybil !  how  badly  you  are  behaving !  the 
poor  woman  looks  quite  miserable." 

Sj-bil  turned  her  large  eyes  upon  me  again  ; 
at  first,  with  a  glance  of  suspicion,  but,  by  de- 
grees, her  face  brightened,  and  her  lips  relaxed 
into  a  smile.  Children  are  skilful  physiogno- 
mists ;  a  mere  infant  will  like,  or  dislike,  from 
the  effect  which  the  countenance  of  a  person 
produces  upon  its  fancy.  The  little  girl  looked 
steadfastly  in  my  face  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  an  altered  expression,  came  towards  me, 
and  freely  gave  me  her  hand. 


."sybilla  having  once  passed  the  rubicon,  once 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  commencing  our 
acquaintance,  with  the  happy  ease  of  childhood, 
seemed,  in  a  moment,  to  be  perfectly  friendly 
with  me.  She  leant  familiarly  upon  my  arm  ai 
we  walked  on,  and  chatted  at  a  brisk  pace,  let- 
ting me  into  the  history  of  all  around ;  accom 
panied  by  .\lbert,  she  dragged  me  here,  ther'^, 
and  everywhere. 

I  saw  the  two  children  look  at  one  anotiier 
when  I  spoke  in  my  very  broken  English  ;  for 
but  little  of  that  language  I  had  been  allowed  to 
acquire  at  Cumberland  House,  and  Sybil  would 
fain  have  laughed  out  loud,  had  she  not  been 
checked  by  a  glance  from  Albert.  He  certainly 
seemed  to  exercise  more  control  over  the  little 
lady — or  rather,  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling her,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  one 
else  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Devereux,  seeing  how  favorably  matters 
were  proceeding  between  Sybil  and  myself, 
judiciously  left  the  trio  together  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted. 

I  was  soon  taken  to  a  rustic  cottage — a  pos- 
session which  appeared  to  comprise  every 
earthly  joy  to  the  children  ;  and  truly,  it  was  a 
perfect  baby  house.  Everything  was  in  min.- 
avurc.  There  Avas  the  cooking  apparatus,  in 
which  Sybil  especially  delighted ;  how  she 
gloried  over  her  saucepans  I  The  love  of  housr- 
wifery  is  surely  a  natural  propensity  in  a  w(- 
man's  heart,  for  evcrj'  little  girl  takes  extreme 
pleasure  in  preparing  the  miniature  repast  in- 
tended for  her  doll ;  However,  to  return  to  Sybil 
and  her  cookery  I 

She  described,  till  her  little  mouth  watered, 
the  dinners  they  helped  to  lay  out — the  potatoes 
they  actually  themselves  boiled — the  calces  they 
kneaded,  and  then  baked  on  the  girdle — what 
mattered  it,  if  IVurse  said  they  were  as  heavy 
as  lead  1 — they  considered  them  delicious. 

'I'hen  the  gardens — the  rabbits — the  bantams 
— all — all  their  own  ! 

Long,  long,  did  they  linger  over  these  scenes 
of  never  failing  interest;  and,  notwithstanding 
my  fatigue,  I  had  no  wish  to  shorten  their  mo- 
ments of  perfect  enjoyment,  for  I  felt  I  could 
fully  enter  into  them.  Perhaps  it  was  perceiv- 
ing this,  that  won  their  hearts,  for  at  lengtli, 
when  warned  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the  nurse, 
we  returned  towards  the  house,  Albert  as  well 
as  Sybil  seized  each  upon  an  arm,  and  with  the 
cordiality  and  freedom  of  old  friends,  talked, 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  appeared  really  to 
rejoice  in  me,  as  an  acquisition — a  third — in 
short  a  playfellow — an  tindignified  position  for 
a  governess,  still  I  felt,  "  Might  I  not  unite  the 
two — might  I  not  be  their  friend — the  partici- 
pator in  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  instruct- 
ress 1  at  least  I  would  try  I" 

I  found  Miss  Devereux  almost  uneducated ; 
at  ten  years  old,  .she  knew  nothing,  beyond  a 
little  reading,  and  still  less  writing.  As  a  baby, 
she  had  been  delicate,  and  although  all  traces 
of  that  period  had  passed  away — for  I  never  saw 
a  more  blooming  specimen  of  a  child,  still  the 
nurse,  whose  opinion,  I  soon  perceived,  was  law 
with  Mrs.  Devereux,  had  set  her  face  completely 
against  learning,  and  abjured  governesses,  and 
masters  of  every  description. 
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How  I  ever  became  installed  in  the  situation 
of  preceptress  aiOakieigli  Court,  often  appeared 
to  me  like  a  miracle,  aiul  such  a  step  could  onl)- 
have  been  achieved,  by  the  strenuous  elforts  of 
Miss  Howard,  assisted  and  abetted  by  Mr.  De- 
vereaux,  who  earnestly  desired  belter  things  for 
his  child. 

The  nurse,  at  Oalcleigh,  had  gained  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  mind  of  her  mistress  ;  the 
mother  had  been  led  to  think,  that  the  life  of  the 
precious  child  had  been  preserved  lhroii<^h  her 
I  care,  and  skill ;  and  great,  no  doubt,  had  been 
her  attention  to  the  bodily  health  of  her  infant 
charge;  but  1  am  inclined  to  imagine  that  harm 
had  been  done  to  the  young  mind;  masinuch  as 
injudicious  management,  and  luxurious  indul- 
gence, had  induced  an  irresolution,  and  infirmity 
of  purpose — a  leaning  upon  the  judgment  of 
others,  the  eflect  of  the  fust  years  of  Sybil's 
lite  having  passed,  without  her  being  allowed  lU? 
free  exercise  of  her  leasonin::  powers. 


CH.VPTER  HI. 

Tlio  goldf  II  ttgc  of  yoQ'iii  '■ 

•  *•**«* 

Oh  lianpy  guidon  age',  thylimlis  are  strong, 
Thoii  l)oiimle»t  like  the  fawn  aiiiiil  ilii  play, 
Thy  8|>eccli  is  as  tlic  meloiiy  o/'  song — 
Thy  pulse  like  waiirs  on  thoir  oheerlul  wiiy  I 
Uoaoty  eiirohi  li  ihee  as  a  garment's  fold  ; 
And.  as  a  spring  within  thy  hi-uri's  recess, 
Wells  up,  more  preeious  ihuii  the  sands  of  gold, 
Tliy  own  great  liappiness  !"— MaUY  Howitt, 

Albekt,  I  soon  discovered,  wns  not  Sybilla's 
br  ither,  but  an  orphan  ward  of  Mr.  Devereaux, 
who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Oakleigh  Court 
since  the  age  of  four  years.  He  was  completely 
a  child  of  the  family ;  the  love  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  towards  him  being  scarcely  less  ten- 
der than  the  alTection  they  felt  for  their  own  lit- 
tle JSybil.  His  prospect.s  were  those  of  great 
alHuence;  a  large  fortune  and  fine  estate 
awaited  his  majority.  Hitherto  he  had  not  been 
at  ."^chool,  but  his  education  was  carefully  and 
skilfully  forwarded  by  the  clergyman,  whose 
rectory  was  close  to  the  park,  and  who  was  pre- 
paring him  successfully  for  Eton,  where  he  was 
soon  to  go. 

Every  one  seemed  to  adore  Albert  T-ennard. 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  in  truth  a  delightful 
creature — 

Svbilla, I'ke  everyone  else,  rejoiced  in  Albert; 
indeed  she  doted  on  her  young  companion — he 
wa>  her  all  in  all — her  darling  brother — as  es- 
sential toiler  happiness,  as  the  air  she  breathed, 
I  verilv  believe — although  it  would  have  been 
lrea.son  to  have  said  so,  that  it  was  principally 
on  her  account  that  .Albert's  education  had 
h'therto  been  conducted  at  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Devereux,  had  not  courage  to  separate  the  child- 
ren, till  the  very  last  moment,  tiiat  imperious 
necessity  required  it.  Albert  loved  Sybil,  as 
though  she  were  his  sister,  and  scanned  her 
faults  with  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  brother. 
I  have  often  noted  that  brothers  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  upon  the  subject  of  the  faults  of  a  sis- 
ter— what  in  another  will  pass  unobserved,  or 
unceiisured,in  the  unfortunate  sister,  is  quizzed, 
scrutiaizcd  aad  coDdemned.    Aflectioa,  in  very 


many  cases,  blind.?  the  judgment,  but  of  such  a 
weakness  fraternal  love  is  never  guilty;  on  the 
conirary,  it  is  ever  wide  awake  to  discover 
specks  and  blemishes,  hidden  to  other  less  fas- 
tidious eyes.  And  thus  it  was  with  Albert  and 
^>ybil.  Though  he  loved  her  dearly,  he  could 
plainly  perceive  all  her  little  failings,  and,  oft- 
times  was  provoked  by  them  ;  moreover  he  was 
soiut^iimes  dictatorial  with  her,  exercising  au- 
thiirity  which  no  one  else  had  ever  attempted  to 
assume. 

In  his  presence,  Sybil  often  endeavored  U 
check  a  rising  fit  of  pettishness.  or  any  selfish 
habit,  which  such  constant  companion.ship  with 
her  nurse  had  engrndercd,  A  glance  from  his 
eyes  could  direct  her.  and  yet  she  was  com- 
jilctelv  at  her  case  with  him — playful  and  tor- 
meiiti'iig  as  a  kitten,  though  she  knew  how  to 
time  her  gaiety.  She  did  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach, whilst  Albert  was  preparing  his  lessons 
for  -Mr.  Melville,  at  least  until  she  knew  the 
business  was  nearly  completed — and  then  she 
could  not  always  resist  intruding  her  little  per- 
son into  his  own  particular  room  of  study,  which 
adjoined  the  apartments  I  occupied. 

*  a  •  »  • 

I  love  to  recal  to  my  mind  the  childhood  of 
Sybilla  and  Albert;  my  Readers  must  forgive 
my  dwelling  on  it  yet  a  little  longer,  to  speak  of 
those  bright  smiling  moments  of  joy  and  pejuie 
and  innocence. 

What  a  happy  creature  is  the  child,  whose 
fate  it  is  to  dwell  in  the  country;  how  superior 
are  its  deligiits  to  those  of  the  poor  town  child- 
ren. 

When  I  fust  beheld  little  Sybil  Devereux,  1 
might  truly  have  erclaimed, 

"  Child  of  the  country !  free  as  air 
.■\rt  tlioH,  iin'd  as  the  sunshine  fair 
liorn  like  the  lily  where  the  dew 
l.ie.s  odorous  wlien  the  day  is  new; 
Fi'd  'mid  the  May  flowers  like  the  hee, 
Niirs'd  to  .sweet  music  on  the  knee, 
I/ull  (l  in  the  breast  to  that  glad  tune 
Which  winds  make  "mong  the  woods  of  June 
I  sing  of  thee  ;  'lis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing," 

The  childhood  of  Sybil  and  Albert  was 
indeed, 

"  The  goWcn  light  of  morning,  youth's  happy  hour." 

But  it  is  soon  over,  that  sweet  and  pleasant 
time,  the  spring  of  life,  with  all  its  pure  hopes 
— its  freshness.  Why  are  we  so  sad — so  heart- 
stricken,  when  fondly  beloved  children  do  not 
outlive  that  brighf  season  of  existence?  why 
have  we  wept  and  mourned  so  bitterly  over 
their  young  graves,  when  rather  we  should  ex- 
ult over  their  early  blessedness,  and  praise  God, 
that  the  dearest — the  loveliest — the  best,  have 
been  removed  from  this  evil  world,  before  they 
had  felt  the  scorching  rays  of  summer,  the  sad- 
ness of  Autumn,  and  the  bleak,  chill  blasts  of  a 
dark,  stormy  winter's  sky  ? 

I  had  some  difficulties  in  my  first  efTort-s,  to- 
wards forwarding  the  education  of  Sybilla,  and 
of  establishing  regular  habits  of  study.  I  "was 
forever  accused  by  the  nurse  of  doing  too  mueo. 
If  the  child  looked  pale,  1  had  fatigued  her  to 
death — if  red,  she  was  over  excited.  Mrs.  Der- 
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ereui,  was  always  too  readily  influenced  by  this 
woman,  and  sometimes  I  felt  almost  in  despair ; 
however,  I  steadily  and  calmly  pursued  my 
course,  and  as  even  the  nurse's  jealousy  had  no- 
thing tangible  to  grasp  at,  in  my  conduct,  and  I 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Devereux,  as  well  as  Al- 
bert, who  was  a  most  powerful  ally,  I  held  my 
ground,  and  by  degrees  proceeded  to  work  my 
way  in  cultivating  the  mind  of  my  little  pupil, 
which  I  found,  like  the  block  of  pure  marble  in 
the  quarry,  excellent  in  itself,  but  requiring  the 
skill  of  the  polisher  to  bring  forth  its  beauties  to 
full  perfection. 

But  I  was  soon  to  loose  my  champion,  Albert. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer,  he  was  to  go  to 
Eton,  and  we  all  looked  forward  to  the  event 
with  sorrow  ;  and  when  it  actually  occurred,  it 
really  seemed  as  though  some  misfortune  had 
overtaken  the  family — a  complete  break  up  of 
the  happy  party. 

I  sighed  to  think  that  the  noble  boy  could 
never  be  again,  what  he  had  been.  As  yet,  in 
his  early  home,  he  had  seen  naught  but  peace — 
holiness,  and  love  ;  all  around  partaking  of  the 
blessings  of  wealth,  combined  with  beneficence. 
The  very  servants  of  the  house  might  have  been 
envied,  for  they,  even  to  the  lowest  menial, 
seemed  objects  of  kindness,  and  parental  care ; 
their  employers,  appearing  to  hold  themselves 
responsible,  both  for  their  present  comfort,  and 
their  eternal  welfare,  as  far  as  by  human  means 
either  could  be  promoted.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time,  vice  woiild  present  itself  before  Albert's 
uninitiated  vision. 

However,  he  went  to  Eton;  and  Sybilla's 
only  consolation,  Avas  to  remember  and  to  act 
upon  his  parting  injunctions,  which  were  as  nu- 
merous, as  they  were  diversified. 

"  Sybil,  take  care  of  my  rabbits.  I  shall  be 
very  angry,  if  anything  happens  to  White  Fan ; 
and  do  not  allow  Charlie  to  forget  his  tricks ; 
make  him  sit  up,  and  fetch  and  carry,  every 
day." 

"  Yes,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Sybil,  a  sob  catch- 
ing the  words. 

"  And  remember,  that  little  Jem  exercises  my 
pony  every  day — pray,  do  not  let  that  be  neg- 
lected. You  must  write  to  me  very  often,  Sybi  I — 
tiiat  is  to  say,  when  you  can  ,•  and,  indeed,"  he 
added,  solemnly,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  soon,  and  that 
you  will  try  your  utmost  to  get  on  with  your 
studies,  so  that,  on  my  return,  I  may  not  find  you 
such  a  little  ignoramus  as  you  are  now— you 
really  are  growing  quite  old  for  a  dunce." 

Large  tears  were  now  falling  dc-wn  the  cheeks 
<«■  tlie  little  girl — tears  of  genuine  sorrow,  with 
not  an  atom  of  mortified  vanity  or  anger,  ming- 
ling with  them. 

"  Don't  be  vexed,"  said  Albert,  drawing  her 
affectionately  towards  him,  and  fondly  kissing 
her;  "I  only  speak  thus  bluntly,  I  assure  you, 
because  I  do  so  long  to  be  proud  of  my  dear, 
little  sister,  as  well  as  only  fond !" 

«  Only  fond  !"  exclaimed  Sybil ;  and  her 
bright  eyes  sparkled  through  her  tears.  The 
woman^s  heart  was  there — if  she  were  really 
loved,  what  signified  aught  else  to  her  1  All  the 
rest  must  be,  trulv,  but  a  secondary  consider- 
atiof.. 


« I  will  try,  dear  Albert— indeed  I  will,"  sh- 
said,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 

«•  Yes,  do ;"  continued  the  boy ;  "  that's  a  dur 
ling  girl;  and,  pray,  mind  what  Maderaoise.le 
says,  and  shake  off  nurse's  power  over  you  ;  as 
I  said  before,  you  are  far  too  old  to  be  a  baby. — 
Now  recollect,  Sybil,  1  depute  you  the  guardian 
and  surveyor  of  all  the  things  in  my  room. 
Heigho !  1  feel  very  sorry  to  leave  home — u> 
part  from  you  all — bat  I  suppose  it  is  right  that 
I  should  go  and  rough  it  a  little.  1  am  too  happv 
here." 


Albert's  farewell  words  did  more  for  Sybil 
than  could  have  been  eft'ected  by  volumes  of 
admonition  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  im- 
prove, in  order  to  give  him  pleasure,  was  now 
her  constant  aim ;  with  all  her  heart  and  soul 
she  studied,  and  her  hours  of  relaxation  were; 
devoted  to  looking  after  his  various  concerns 
and  possessions.  And  then  (Jhristnias  came, 
and  brought  Albert  home,  and  there  was  joy — 
unbounded  joy  at  Oakleigh  Court. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Oh  !  Christmas  was  a  happy  time  at  Oakleigh 
Court,  that  year  !  Albert's  return  brought  with 
it  unmixed  delight-  for  notwithstanding  all  my 
forebodings  of  evil,  I  could  discover  in  him  no 
traces  of  contamination.  I  could  detect  naught 
in  his  happy,  guileless  countenance,  save  activ- 
ity, love,  and  intelligence.  His  artless  face  bore 
the  impress  of  truth,  and  shone  with  intellect ; 
there  was  also  in  his  look,  that  which  young  as 
he  was,  commanded  respect. 

Sybil's  joy  at  the  return  of  her  playfellow  was 
ecstatic  ;  she  nearly  made  herself  ill  by  the  state 
of  excitement  into  which  she  worked  herself, 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  happy  day,  from 
her  anxiety  that  all  should  be  right  for  him — his 
pets  all  aiive  and  well — his  numerous  posses- 
sions uninjured ;  and  then  her  nervous  dread, 
lest  he  should  think  that  her  progress  in  study 
had  not  been  sudiciently  great  I 

In  vain  I  tried  to  re-assure  her  ;  she  was  quite 
uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  would  say,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes, 

"  But,  dear  Mademoiselle,  it  would  be  so 
dreadful,  if  Albert  should  ever  have  cause  to 
become  ashamed  of  me ;  he  who  is  so  anxious 
to  be  proud  of  his  little  sister." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bound  of  joy,  with 
which  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms — happy 
Sybil ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux,  gloried  in  that  boy. 
I  used,  at  times,  to  experience  something  like  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  for  my  little  pupil.  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  they  loved  Albert  better  than 
their  own  child.  That  they  wished,  at  some 
future  period,  to  make  him  their  son — that  a 
scheme  had  been  arranged  in  their  hearts,  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  which  their  happiness  de- 
pended, I  soon  discovered;  indeed,  in  a  moment 
of  confidence,  Mrs.  Devereux  confessed  it  to  me 
— but  she  exacted  the  strictest  silence  upon  th« 
subject.  Mr.  Devereux,  she  said,  scarcely  dared 
even  to  whisper  his  ardent  wish  to  himself,  so 
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fearful  was  he  of  influencing  by  thought,  word, 
tr  deed,  the  feelings  of  either  his  daughter  or 
»ard,  in  their  future  intercourse.  She,  how- 
tricr,  frankly  allowed,  that  should  their  hopes 
be  frustrated,  the  disappointment  would  be  al- 
most too  great  to  bear. 

In  those  early  days,  nothing  could  be  predicted 
us.  to  the  result  of  this  sanguine  scheme  of  the 
parents  ;  for  the  love  of  the  children  towards 
rai  h  other  was  completely  that  of  a  brother  and 
iister — on  Sybil's  side,  tender  and  enduring,  on 
Albert's,  mingled,  with  such  a  degree  of  broth- 
erly presumption,  which,  a.s  I  before  ob.served, 
scans  with  too  close  an  e)'e,  faults  and  defici- 
encies, and  which  is  apt  to  be  exacting  and  un- 
gallant.  But  although  he  was  sometimes  too 
candid,  speaking  out  home  truths,  which  dis- 
tressed and  mortified  poor  Sybil,  it  never  drew 
from  her  an  unkind  retort;  and  disarmed  by  her 
sweetness  of  temper,  insensibly  flattered  bv  her 
entire  devotion,  .\lbcrt,  in  reality,  loved  the  little 
girl  with  a  tenderness  almost  equal  to  her  own, 
although  he  knew  it  not  himself,  and  had  he 
discovered  it,  boy  like,  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed its  existence.  The  two  young  creatures 
were  inseparable — but  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise, for  they  had  no  other  companions  ? 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  an  invincible  objection  to 
the  idea  of  the  children  mixing  with  others  of 
their  own  age. 

"  Albert,"  she  would  say,  "  has  been  shielded 
from  this  snare  as  long  as  it  was  possible ;  and 
Sybil  need  never  be  exposed  to  it — need  never 
a'^sociatc  with  tliose  who  have  not  been  edu- 
cated upon  the  same  system  as  herself." 


CHAPTER  V. 

•■  Ikauty  and  youth  and  grace  and  majesty, 
Ifad  every  cliurm  of  form  and  feature  given." 

SOCTHET. 

"  Mr.  Melville  has  been  here  this  morning," 
5aid  Mr.  Devereux  to  his  wife,  "  to  consult  me 
upon  the  subject  of  taking  a  pupil,  now  Albert 
has  left  him,  and  I  really  do  not  know  how  we 
can  possibly  interfere  in  his  so  doing." 

"  A  pupil !"  was  the  exclamation  of  Mrs 
Devereux;  "I  thought,  my  dear,  it  was  perfectly 
anderstood  by  Mr.  Melville,  when  yc^u  presented 
him  with  the  living  of  Oakleigh,  that  Albert  was 
to  be  his  only  pupil." 

"  Certainly,  whilst  Albert  remained  with  him," 
replied  .Mr.  Devereux,  "  but  now  that  he  is  gone 
to  Eton  the  case  is  widely  different.  Poor  Mel- 
ville has  but  a  small  income,  and  you  well  know, 
what  a  drain  he  has  upon  his  purse,  from  his 
infirm  parents,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  And  who  is  the  pupil  he  proposes  to  take  V 
C4iquired  the  lady. 

"  A  nephew  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  and  his  pro- 
bable heir;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
.Maria,  I  see  much  of  advantage  in  the  plan,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned ;  for  as  the  youth  is  to  re- 
main entirely  with  Melville,  he  may  prove  an 
a^.ceptable  companion  to  .\lbert,  during  his  va- 
cations, and  he  is  now  of  an  age  to  require 
more  society,  than  merely  "  his  gentle  little  sis- 
ler,"  as  he  calls  our  Sybil. 


"  But  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Devereux,  you  can* 
not  wish  to  introduce  a  strange  youth  into  lb« 
society  of  your  daughter  V 

"  .'\nd  why  not  1"  the  husband  answered,  "  it 
is  not  the  least  probable,  or  possible,  that  the 
same  intimacy  will  ever  subsist  between  Sybil 
and  a  stranger,  or  th.'it  tender  affection,  which 
companionship  from  her  birth,  has  engendered 
in  the  hearts  of  both  Albert  and  our  child.  But 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Maria,  I  cegin  to 
think,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Sybil  if 
she  were  allowed  to  mix  more  with  her  r'ellows 
— I  only  hope  we  are  pursuing  a  judicious  sys- 
tem in  our  plan  of  education,  but  I  sometimes 
almost  doubt  it — Sybil  has  indeed  an  unknown 
world  before  her,  for  I  believe  no  girl  of  four- 
teen was  ever  brought  up,  so  completely  aloof 
from  others  of  her  own  age,  as  our  bright-eyed 
darling." 

"When  did  contact  with  the  world  ever  im- 
prove a  character,  even  when  apparently  forrft- 
edl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Devereux;  "pray  let  iw 
endeavor  to  preserve  our  child  from  intimacy 
with  all  those,  of  whom  we  are  no:  ^me ;  at 
least,  as  long  as  it  is  possible." 

"  Well !  however  about  the  boy — this  young 
Fitz  Hugh — what  is  to  be  done  1"  persisted  Mr- 
Devereux ;  "  his  uncle,  Castlerosse,  was  onc« 
my  dearest  friend;  besides,  we  cannot,  from 
mere  whim  on  our  part,  prevent  poor  Melvilie 
from  adding  so  important  a  sum  to  his  slender 
income ;  indeed,  I  know  not  how  we  could  pos- 
sibly presume  to  dictate  to  him  upon  such  a 
subject,  now  that  his  engagement  wfth  Albert 
is  at  an  end;  and  you,  my  dear  wife,  are  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  demand,  from  the 
good  tnan,  sucli  a  sacrifice." 

"  It  is  a  vexatious  business,"  said  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux ;  but  she  could  make  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan,  although  it  was  truly  cue  of 
unqualified  dissatisfaction  to  her. 

The  subject  however  then  dropped,  and  was 
only  renewed,  when,  one  morning,  the  fclicwing 
letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Devereui. 
It  ran  thus — 

••  Mt  nr.AR  Devkrecx, 

"  Men  who  have  been  boys  together  at 
school  and  college  never  completely  forget  eath 
other,  however  many  years  and  circumstances 
may  have  ghded  between  the  time  of  their  com 
panionship.  You,  I  feel  convinced,  remember 
me,  as  vividly  as  I  do  you.  I  see  yon  before 
me,  as  when  we  parted  at  Oxford  twenty  year.s 
ago ;  your  handsome  form  and  the  expression 
of  your  benevolent  countenance,  have  ofien 
served  as  a  bright  picture  to  my  imagmatiop, 
during  the  years  of  solitude  in  which  I  have 
passed  the  latter  period  of  my  life.  And  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  in  your  mind's  eye,  you  can,  I 
am  sure,  recal  the  image  of  your  wild  Irish 
chum,  with  his  tall,  gaunt  form — his  rebelhous 
locks,  defying  all  the  power  of  art  to  control. 
You  no  doubt  al.so  well  recollect  his  versatile 
genius — his  eccentricity — his  faults  aud  foibles  ' 

"  Well !  aAer  a  brief  and  stormy  career,  1 
fuUy  felt  the  wisdom  of  the  saying,  •  je  only 
truly  lives,  who  lives  in  peace.*  I  had  had 
enough  of  the  world — I  retired  to  this  nlace, 
which  is  an  old  castle,  situated  in  cnc  vi  th« 
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wildest  and  most  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
here  I  have  dreamt  through  my  days,  with 
books  for  my  only  companions — save  indeed 
one  other — it  is  on  his  behalf,  I  now  address 
you 

"  You  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  an  only 
sister.  She  married  a  cousin  of  the  same 
name,  became  a  widow  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  Avhom 
she  bequeathed  to  my  charge.  This  boy  has 
lived  with  me  ever  since,  or  rather  this  place 
has  been  his  home,  for  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  hitherto  troubled  myself  very  little  about 
hiin.  I  ordered  my  agent  to  provide  a  tutor  for 
the  boy,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  I  now 
find,  that  he  has  been  sadly  neglected,  although 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  has  natural  abili- 
ties of  a  most  extraordinary  description  ;  indeed 
it  wds  the  accidental  discovery  of  this  fact, 
which  has  led  me  to  seek  better  things  for  him. 
He  may,  if  his  mind  and  talents  be  judiciously 
cultivated,  and  biassed,  become  a  shining  light. 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  shall  be  my  heir,  if  he  does 
not  disappoint  my  expectations,  but  only  on 
that  condition. 

"  Having  heard  by  chance  from  a  correspon- 
dent that  our  former  college  tutor  and  friend, 
Melville,  was  settled  in  a  living  close  to  your 
park  gates,  and  had  educated  your  ward  Tor 
Eton,  it  has  struck  me,  that  he  will  be  an  effi- 
cient person  to  undertake  the  same  office  for 
the  young  savage,  who  is  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  epistle. 

"  You  will  recognize  in  the  boy  a  second  edi- 
tiun  of  your  former  associate,  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh ;  he  is  as  like  what  I  was,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be,  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  personal 
appearance — so  much  the  worse  for  him,  for  a 
more  ill-favored  specimen  of  the  Peerage  can 
seldom  be  exhibited,  than  your  humble  servant. 
However,  I  pray  you,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  be  kind  to  him,  my  dear  Devereux,  and 
perhaps,  with  the  assistance  of  Melville,  he 
may,  in  time,  prove  a  better,  and  more  useful 
member  of  society,  than, 

"  Yours  always, 

"  CASTLEROSSE." 

"  Who  brought  this  letter  1"  said  Mr.  Deve- 
reux, to  the  servant,  who  answered  the  bell. 

"  A  young  lad,  sir,  who  gave  it  to  me,  and 
then  ran  away." 

"  I  expected  Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil,''  re- 
plied Mr.  Devereux. 

The  man  looked  rather  mystified,  and  then 
said — 

"  I  should  hardly  think  it  was  the  young 
pentleman,  sir." 

But  so  it  proved  to  have  been,  and  the  next 
day,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Devereux's  ob- 
jections and  scruples,  Mr.  Melville  received  an 
invitation  to  bring  his  pupil,  to  dine  at  Oakleigh 
the  following  evening. 

Sybil  and  I,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  were  seat- 
ed in  the  drawing  room,  when  Mrs.  Devereux 
entered  it,  on  quitting  the  dinner-table.  This 
good  lady's  demeanor  was  ever  wont  to  be, 
what  in  English  is  called  "  prim,"  although 
with  me  she  had  long  since  unbent,  as  far  as 
her  nature  would  a!!c.w.     This  evenir?  when 


she  appeared,  and  Sybil  sprang  up  to  give  her 
the  accustomed  kiss,  I  was  struck  by  a  peculiar 
expression  on  her  generally  imperturbable 
countenance.  It  was  not  exactly  displeasure ; 
it  seemed  rather  as  if  she  were  endcavorin)?, 
unsuccessfully,  to  maintain  her  wonted  digni- 
fied composure,  and  not  appear  amused  at 
something  that  had  evidently  occurred,  to  excite 
her  risible  faculties — for  a  smile  was  stil  Strug 
gling  for  mastery  on  her  lips. 

"  Sybil  1"  she  said,  after  musing  for  a  few 
moments;  "you  are  a  giddy  little  girl,  j^o  I 
must  prepare  you,  for  the  very  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  visiter,  who  is  dining  here  this  eve- 
ning ;  Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil  is  certainly  a 
most  extraordinary  looking  youth." 

"  Is  he,  indeed,  mamma?  How  I  do  long  to 
see  him  !"  cried  Sybil,  in  a  most  emphatic  and 
energetic  manner. 

"  My  dear  child,  pray  do  not  be  so  vehement 
in  your  expressions — how  often  have  I  told  you, 
that  a  young  lady  cannot  be  too  undemonstra- 
tive." 

Sybil  said  no  more,  but  she  nevertheless 
looked  all  animation  and  curiosity. 

"Young  Fitz  Hugh  is  certainly  a  strange 
contrast  to  our  dear  Albert,"  continued  Mrs. 
Devereux  ;  "  most  uncouth  is  he  in  appearance, 
and  his  behaviour  at  dinner  was  so  peculiar, 
that  it  bordered  on  the  ludicrous ;  therefore, 
Sybil,  I  fear  for  you,  knowing  how  unfortun- 
ately keen  is  your  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  but, 
dear  child,  you  must  promise  to  behave  with 
the  propriety  which  is  incumbent  on  a  j"oung 
lady  of  your  age,  and  position  in  life,  when 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  appears  ;  and  I  warn  3'ou  especi- 
ally  to  be  on  your  guard  when  he  speaks.  Yon 
have  hitherto  been  so  entirely  restricted  to  the 
society  of  your  own  immediate  circle,  that  you 
are  uninitiated  in  the  divers  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  dialect.  This  poor  youth  has 
passed  all  his  life,  unchecked,  uncultivated, 
running  wild  in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
Ireland ;  we  must,  therefore,  make  every  ex- 
cuse for  him ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
Lord  Castlerosse  having  been  a  valued  friend 
of  your  dear  father,  I  am  inclined  to  look  with 
favor  on  the  young  man.  But  here  they  come 
— now,  Sybil,  pray  let  me  see  that  you  can 
command  yourself" 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened.  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux was  the  first  to  enter,  and  Sybil  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation  and  curiosity 
by  her  mother's  harangue,  with  her  eyes  opened 
to  the  fullest  extent — her  lips  parted,  her  whole 
countenance  exhibiting  the  utmost  wonder  and 
eagerness,  looked  beyond  her  father,  for  the 
next  object  that  was  to  meet  her  view. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sybil  always  ex- 
pressed a  most  ardent  interest  in  every  circum- 
stance attending  other  children,  and  especially 
those  nearly  of  her  own  age.  She  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil,  and  the  event  formed 
quite  a  little  epoch  in  her  existence.  She  had 
talked  much  of  it  to  me,  wishing  for  his  arrival, 
wondering  if  young  Fitz  Hugh  would  'esemble 
Albert,  and  whether  he  would  prove  a  compan- 
ion and  playfellow  for  herself.  It  was  with  no 
small  degree  of  anxiety,  that  she  looked  tcvards 
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the  door,  which  had  opened  to  admit  Mr.  DeT- 
creui. 

Souuds  were  heard  without,  consisting  of 
brief  snatches  of  a  conversation  which  was 
going  on  between  Mr.  Melville  and  his  pupil. 
Being  a  foreigner,  and,  consequently,  possessing 
an  accent  of  my  own,  I  cannot  pretend  to  do 
justice  in  any  degree,  to  the  description  of  the 
brogue  which  issued  in  such  volumes  from  the 
lips  of  the  youth,  or  give  an  idea  of  the  intona- 
tion of  the  voice,  which  sounded  so  strangely  in 
our  ears.  Some  such  words  howevervas  the 
following,  we  caught,  as  the  speakers  ap-  \ 
proached : 

"  Ah  !  now  be  aisy — can't  )'ou,  Jf  r.  Melrille, 
sir — let  me  go  home,  do !  Sure,  is  it  not  plenty, 
that  I  should  sit  for  a  whole,  long  hour,  before 
an  ould  wonwn  1  It  is  what  I  am  not  used  to 
— I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  leddies — let  me 
go  home,  Mr.  Melville,  honey  !" 

The  mild  voice  of  Mr.  Melville  was  then 
h«?ard,  seemingly  expostulating  with  his  unpo- 
lished companion. 

'•  Och  !  bother  the  women  I"  was  the  courte- 
ous reply  he  received.     "* 

Mrs.  Devereux  turned  red  with  horror  at 
lliis  dreadful  speech,  rendered  too  still  worse 
from  its  being  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  still  gazing  with  intense 
earnestness  towards  the  door,  through  which 
soon  appeared,  our  good  rector,  and  hanging  on 
his  arm,  a  lanky  youth,  considerably  taller  than 
himself,  whom  he  was  evidently  forcing  into 
our  presence,  in  short,  almost  dragging,  into  the 
room. 

Poor  Sybil !  what  a  downfall  to  all  her  airy 
visions  of  a  companion — a  playfellow  I  She 
beheld  not  a  boy,  but  a  creature  that  looked  like 
a  young  man — and  such  a  young  man  !  A  tall, 
ungainly  form  presented  itself  to  her  earnest 
glance ;  black  bushy  hair  grew  low  down  on 
his  forehead,  giving  a  scowling  expression,  to 
a  countenance  rendered  still  more  fierce-look- 
ing, from  the  darkness  of  his  marked  eye-brows. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  which  this 
scene  created.  Sybil's  face  might  have  fonned 
a  study  for  an  artist,  endeavoring  to  embody 
the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind.  Dis- 
may, however,  was  the  predominant  feeling  de- 
picted on  her  countenance,  as  she  stood,  staring 
fixedly  upon  the  stranger,  her  color  deepening, 
her  respiration  almost  suspended. 

I  have  not  yet  given  any  description  of  the 
person  of  the  young  girl ;  and,  since  she  is  the 
heroine  of  my  story,  it  is  necessary,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  to  place  her  portrait  before  my  rea- 
ders, drawn  strictly  from  nature ;  and  as  Sybil 
Uevereux,  at  an  early  age,  was  womanly  in  her 
appearance,  her  features  of  that  regular  classic 
form,  which  changed  but  little  even  from  child- 
hood, what  she  was  at  fourteen,  she  continued 
to  be,  for  many  years  after,  with  the  varia- 
tion only  of  the  superiority  of  that  maturity  of 
beauty,  which  a  woman  possesses  over  a  child. 

She  was  very  tall,  and  her  form,  though 
slender,  was  firm  and  upright;  nafire  had 
truly  been  bountiful  to  this  beautiful  girl  ;  her 
every  action  was  inherently  graceful.  The 
cygnet  skimming  through  the  smooth  water, 
coull  not  rear  its  head  more  nobly  than  did  our 


heroine  as  she  "moved  on  earth,"  and  there 
was  an  elasticity  in  her  gait,  a  freedom,  yet  a 
modest  elegance  in  her  every  attitude — so  femi- 
nine— so  gentle  in  its  character,  which  subdued, 
if  I  so  may  express  it,  the  effects  of  her  unusual 
height. 

I  am  not,  in  general,  an  admirer  of  very  tall 
women  ;  there  is  something  in  the  idea,  wlUch 
to  my  mind,  does  not  so  completely  personify 
that  feminine  delicacj',  which  we  attach  to  the 
image  of  a  woman :  however,  in  Sybil  Dev- 
ereux, the  case  was  not  applicable.  Her  figure 
was  so  finely  porporlioned,  that  it  never  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  the  height  it  really 
possessed. 

I  can  picture  her  to  my  mind,  as  she  was  in 
her  young  days,  before  age,  sorrow,  or  any 
other  cause,  had  changed  the  light,  yet  majestic 
step,  with  which  she  rrod  the  path  of  her  then 
joyous  life,  the  drapery  of  her  dress  falling 
round  her  in  graceful  folds,  animation  spark- 
ling from  her  eyes. 

Sybil's  head  was  peculiarly  small  and  beauti- 
fully shaped  •,  her  dark  hair  was  usually  braid- 
ed on  her  brow,  and  turned  round  the  back  of 
the  head,  in  a  heavy  Grecian  knot.  Her  eyes 
were  like  those  of  the  gazelle — her  features  all 
classic  in  the  extreme.  As  a  very  young  child, 
their  excessive  regularity  might  have  almost 
been  said  to  give  a  formal  appearance  to  the 
tout  ensemble  of  her  face  ;  but  as  she  grew  tall 
and  womanly,  a  sculptor  might  have  coveted 
her  perfect  style,  as  a  model  for  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty — and  it  was  truly  what  Byron  might 
have  called, 

"  The  might— the  majesty  of  lovelinesg." 

All  this  may  be  set  down  to  the  doting  parti- 
ality of  an  old  and  fond  friend,  but  I  do  not 
over-color  the  picture  of  the  charms  of  my  pupil 
— there  is  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration  in  the 
portrait  I  have  drawn. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

But  a?p<<ll 
Stronger  thnn  the  gre<?n  landscape  fixc<l  the  eye 
Tlie  isjjell  of  woman'd  beauty  I — L.  E.  L. 

Sybil  was  standing  behind  her  mother's 
chair,  when  tha  gentlemen  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  been  called  from  her  seat  by 
Mrs.  Devereux,  to  assist  in  selecting  the  shades 
of  some  silks  for  her  embroidery.  The  young 
girl's  cheeks  were  unusually  flushed :  her  life 
was  of  such  a  monotonous  character,  that  xery 
little  excited  her.  She  was  now  full  of  expec- 
tation, and,  like  most  highly  wrought  anticipa^ 
tions,  the  present  was  doomed  to  be  scattered  to 
the  winds. 

Mr.  Melville,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  arcoen- 
plishcd  his  purpose,  of  forcing  his  pupil  into  the 
room,  and  this  having  been  effected,  he  left  him, 
seated  on  the  first  chair  which  had  come  in  his 
Way.  The  good  rector  looked  provoked  and 
perplexed ;  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  to  be 
bear-leader  to  a  cub.  Gentle  and  retiring  in  his 
o'rtTi  address  and  manner,  accustomed  only  to 
deal  with  refined  and  kindred  spirits,  he  was  at 
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a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  one,  who  seemed  to 
htm  of  a  totally  different  species  to  all  tliose  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  lon^  surrounded.  He  ap- 
proach'.'d  the  table,  and,  with  an  annoyed  coun- 
tenance, took  up  a  newspaper,  and  endeavored 
to  read,  althoujjh  ever  and  anon  he  turned  an 
auxious  eye  on  the  savage  he  liad  so  rashly  un- 
dertaken to  endeavor  to  tame. 

And  there  sat  Fitz  Hugh  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair,  with  slouching  shoulders  —  an  unquiet 
shuffling  of  his  feet,  and  averted  eyes,  which 
plainly  indicated  how  little  he  was  at  his  ease, 
or  enjoyed  his  position  in  a  lady's  drawing-room. 

I,  as  well  as  iSybil,  could  not  reirain  from 
watching  the  movements  of  this  stranger  youth. 
He  was  evidently  a  curiosity,  and  already  his 
extraordinary  accent  and  manner  of  speaking, 
had  created  in  my  mind  a  kind  of  desire  to  hear 
more  of  one,  who,  to  my  uninitiated  ears,  ap- 
peared a  complete  lusus  naturoe. 

For  some  time  his  e3'es  were  fixed  pertinaci- 
ously upon  the  ground,  but  suddenly,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience,  he  lifted  them  up.  and  stared 
straight  before  him.  It  happened  that  a  large 
and  splendid  landscape  of  Claude  Lorraine  hung 
o:\  the  wall  opposite.  The  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  illumined  the  scene  it  represented,  with  a 
glow  of  cheerful  beauty,  which  must  have  been 
striking  to  every  lover  of  the  picturesque.  But 
could  that  gaunt,  giant  of  a  boy,  appreciate 
aught  so  lovely,  as  a  soft,  harmonious  scene 
like  the  one  before  him — the  calm,  smooth  lake, 
the  air  of  perfect  repose — the  evening  shadows 
mellowing  the  varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  soft- 
ening the  etfect  of  the  whole  picture,  which  pre- 
sen'.ed  nature  in  its  gentlest  mood  t 

The  youth's  eyes  fell  upon  this  painting,  and 
it  was  Avith  a  movement  almost  amounting  to  a 
start  that  they  encountered  the  beautiful  work 
of  art.  A  magic  influence  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  upon  his  mind,  for  he  continued  to 
gaze,  and,  as  he  did  so.  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed  and  softened.  Surprise 
was  the  first  emotion  it  exhibited,  and  then  in- 
tense admiration  ;  a  smile  lighted  up  the  heavy 
aspect  of  his  plain  face,  and  showed,  that  intel- 
lect reigned  within  that  rough  exterior. 

Transfixed  he  sat,  and  as  the  slanting,  gor- 
geous gleams  of  the  departing  sun  continued  to 
cast,  now  here,  now  there,  a  radiant  beam  upon 
the  several  features  of  the  picture,  first  coloring 
the  mountain  tops,  then  brightening  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  lake,  the  admirable  design  of 
the  great  master  truly  teemed  with  life,  and  Fitz 
Hugh  as  he  still  gazed  on,  Avith  one  hand  shading 
his  eyes,  uttered  a  savage  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment and  delight.  But  the  sun  beams  van- 
ished, and  soon  the  landscape  was  darkened  by 
the  approaching  shades  of  night,  and  gloom 
seemed  to  return  to  the  feelings,  of  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh ;  for  the  animation  of  his  countenance  de- 
parted, and  he  sat  as  before,  sulkily  and  awk- 
wardly shuffling  and  slouching  on  his  seat,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right,  or  the  left. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  within  the  room  ;  all 
had  their  different  feelings,  but  no  one  cared  to 
speak  thim.  Mr.  Uevereux.  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  party,  now  entered.  Lights  fol- 
lowed, and  then  again  the  youth  looked  up,  and  ! 
cast  a  furtive  glance  around.      ♦  [ 


Being  seated  nearer  to  him  than  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  group,  I  was  the  first  to  be  fa- 
vored by  bis  inspection.  I  saw  him  half  shut 
his  eyes  and  peer  at  me,  as  though  he  were 
scanning  me  with  some  minuteness ;  but  the 
scrutiny  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to  his 
fancy,  for  it  did  not  last  long,  and  again  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  survey,  and  attracted  by  the 
bright  light  of  a  lamp,  placed  on  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux's  work  table,  his  gaze  fell  at  once  upon 
Sybil. 

I  can  never  forget  the  effect  caused  by  the 
unexpected  sight.  Had  an  apparition  risen 
from  the  earth,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  startled,  more  eVectrified.  Was  it  indeed 
a  mortal  being  he  beheld,  or  a  vision  of  his 
dreams  ;  for, 

-Sleep  liiith  its  own  world, 


Ami  a  wiilo  rualin  ul"  wild  reality." 

and  the  youth  had  dreamt,  and  the  creations 
of  his  mind  were  brighter — softer  than  could 
have  been  divined  from  his  uncouth  exterior. 
"  And  did  he  still  dream  1"  he  thought. 

Extraordinary  and  ludicrous  was  the  efl^ect 
which  the  sight  of  the  young  girl  produced  on 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  I  So  intense  was  his  gaze 
— so  absurd  his  contortions — such  struggles  be- 
tween shyness,  aAvkwardness,  and  vehement 
admiration,  that  Sybil,  who  was  watching  with 
curiosity  his  every  movement,  at  length  could 
resist  no  longer.  After  vain  attempts  to  behave 
with  propriety,  a  burst  of  genuine  laughter, 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  bottom  of 
her  heart,  filled  the  room  with  its  merry  music; 
and,  strange  to  say,  all  caught  its  infection,  and 
soon  she  Avas  joined  by  ever}'  individual  in  the 
room,  even  by  her  grave,  formal  mother,  wJio 
had  scarcely  CA-er  been  knoAvn  to  indulge  in  any 
more  demonstrative  sign  of  mirth  than  a  smile. 
Misery,  it  is  said,  makes  one  acquainted  Avith 
strange  associates — Mirth  is  no  less  active  a 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  introducing,  nans 
facon,  those  laughter  loving  souls  chance  may 
throAV  together.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
successful  fur  the  demolition  of  restraint,  than 
this  unexpected  explosion,  for  although  Mrs. 
DcA^ereux  Avithoiit  delay  endeavored  to  check, 
Avith  a  feeling  of  shame  and  confusion,  her  most 
unwonted  breach  of  decorum,  the  ice  had  been 
broken.  Hardress  joined  heartily  and  joyfully 
in  the  merriment,  opening  his  Avide  mouth,  and 
shoAA'ing  that  at  least  he  possessed  a  set  of  the 
Avhitest  teeth  imaginable,  Avhich  all  the  AA-or!d 
might  haA-e  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  CA'ery 
time  he  either  spolce  or  laughed.  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux  A'-ainly  endeavored  to  resume  her  usual 
frigidity,  and  Avhen  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  at 
length  drcAV  near  the  tea  table,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  still  smiling  faces  of  those  around  him, 
began  to  open  out  and  speak,  there  Avas  no  re- 
sisting the  influence  of  his  diollery  and  origin- 
ality. The  spell  which  had  before  bound  up 
every  faculty,  every  gesture,  had  been  disen- 
chanted by  the  melody  of  a  laugh  ;  and  Sybil, 
Avho  had  began  by  being  sorely  disappointed, 
Avent  off  to  bed,  as  delighted,  amused  and  ex- 
cited, as  a  child  that  has  seen  a  pantomime  for 
the  first  time,  or  a  farce  in  the  good  old  days  of 
the  matchless  Liston. 
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From  this  day,  most  strange  to  relate,  (owing 
to  the  former  peculiar  prejudices  and  habits  of 
the  family)  Hardress  Fitz  Hus^h,  became  domes- 
ticated at  Oakleigh  Court.  Had  lie  been  like 
any  other  youth  of  his  ajre.  most  certainly  Mrs. 
Devereux  would  have  persevered  in  her  usual 
rigid  manner,  which  assuredly  would  have 
frozen  all  the  sources  of  congeniality'  between  the 
inmates  of  her  house,  and  the  pupil  of  Mr.  .Mel- 
ville. But,  in  the  present  case,  the  youth  was 
so  complete  an  original,  both  in  appearance  and 
manner — so  plain,  yet  so  irresistibly  comic  and 
amusing,  so  quaint,  and  extraordinary,  that  even 
Mrs.  Devereux,  that  most  prudish  and  particular 
of  women,  was  overcome  by  tlie  witchery  of 
droller)',  combined  with  talent  and  a  degree  of 
tact,  which  could  only  have  emanated  from  a 
mind  which,  though  rough  and  unpolished  in 
exterior,  possessed  some  innate  refinement — a 
refinement  which  intellect  alone  can  bestow. 
Yes !  amidst  all  the  vulgarity  of  the  brogue 
which  disfigured  his  speech,  with  plainness  of 
form  and  feature,  amounting  to  more  than  ugli- 
ness, Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  was  tolerated  by  us 
all,  till  it  ended  in  our  becoming — I  suppose  I 
must  term  it — fa.scinated  I 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  clever  beyond  des- 
cription ;  moreover  he  possessed  all  the  shrewd- 
ness and  od-hand  wit  which  is  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  In  an  incred- 
ibly short  space,  he  had  dived  into  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  he  was  now 
surrounded,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  cun- 
ning and  sharpness,  lost  no  time  in  practising  a 
part  for  aJl.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch — ever 
acting,  and  a  continual  hy  play  was  always 
going  on  with  him.  Yes  I  he  was  a  clever  cre- 
ture,  this  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh ;  and  he  wa.s  also 
....  a  genius  ! 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"  A  portrait  is  a  mournful  tiling, 

A  shadow  of  a  joy — 

An  ir.ho  of  Ronio  silpncod  Etriiis, 

A  f  alhor  from  love's  sunny  wing, 

Bnatclit'd  as  it  wandcrti  l>y. 

Oh  !  tchooB  are  an  Bad  as  niglis, 

Tlioug'li  gladncBS  pivo  ilu-m  birih  ; 

And  even  beauty's  Bhadow  licB 

Like  darkness  on  the  earth." — Hervey. 

Mr  narrative  commences  with  the  story  of 
young  and  happy  lives ;  would  that  I  could 
pause  at  the  period  while  youth  and  joy  are  still 
in  its  freshest  bloom ;  but  with  manhood  care 
must  come,  and  with  care,  sorrow.  I  feel  that 
I  have  imposed  upon  myself  a  task  of  toil  and 
trouble;  for  truly  I  shrink  from  dilating  upon 
aught  hut  that  bright,  palmy  time,  when  all  was 
peace,  hannony  and  love ;  when  happy  young 
voices  awoke  me  each  returning  morning  with 
their  carol,  sweet  as  the  chaunts  of  the  birds, 
that  hailed  the  opening  day  with  their  glad  songs 
of  praise. 

Sybil  was  peculiarly  gay  just  now,  for  to  her 
unvaried  existence,  the  occasional  addition  of 
the  society  of  a  young  person,  was  absolute  dis- 
sipation; particularly  one  who  never '-pened  his 
Ticutli  -wiwhout  r.ffcr:^i'?g  rr.rcr?a:nmc:^t. 


However,  my  readers  must  not  for  a  mometil 
suppose,  that  .Mrs.  Devereux  had  so  completely 
changed  her  nature,  as  not  to  look  with  an  e;,-e 
of  caution  and  restraint  upon  the  young  stranger, 
thus  forced  upon  them.  She  endeavored  to  the 
utmost  to  look  prim  and  grave,  whenever  his 
sallies  seemed  to  draw  forth  merry  peals  of 
laughter  Irom  Sybil.  She  at  first  restricted  Mr. 
Devereux's  invitations  to  Hardress  to  dinner,  \c 
once,  or  at  the  mo.st,  twice  a  week.  But  stiU 
she  could  not  manage  to  distance  the  youth  :  he 
was  always  n])pearing  when  least  expected ; 
and  then  his  excuses  for  presenting  himself 
were  so  varied  and  eccentric,  his  gesticulations 
so  extraordinary' — the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  hi.s 
language  so  grotesque,  that  Mrs.  Devereux, 
though  often  otfendcd  by  these  intrusions,  wa.s 
soon  obliged  to  relax  the  compressed  corners  c( 
her  mouth,  and  again  was  irresistibly  betrayed 
into  being  guilty  of  a  genuine  laugh,  which 
vexed  her  mure  than  any  thing  that  could  have 
happened. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  became  insensibly  a 
favorite  with  all.  I  must  confess  that  at  the 
time  I  mention,  I  had  fallen  into  the  same  ir.- 
fatualion,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  family  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  Even  the  servants  appeared  bitten  by 
the  mania,  and  the  very  footmen  at  the  dinr.cj 
table,  at  which  Sybil  and  I  were  always  present 
on  Sundays,  Mere  sometimes  almost  in  danger 
of  departing  liom  the  solemn  deportment,  sU'tr.- 
ble  to  the  place  and  station  they  held,  in  the 
presence  of  their  master  and  mistress.  Such 
was  the  influence  this  singular  youth  managed 
to  exercise  over  every  mind  I  an  influence 
which  arose  entirely  from  his  extreme  oddiry, 
and  originality,  his  ready  tact,  and  quick  per- 
ception of  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of 
others.  His  eyes  and  ears  were  everywhere — 
he  was  ever  wide  awake.  He  soon  perceived 
what  he  might,  and  what  he  might  not  say  and 
do.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux was  the  person  he  had  most  reason  to  pro- 
pitiate, and  that  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  be 
upon  the  most  respectful  terms  with  her  daugh- 
ter— to  prim  civility  must  his  intercourse  t.>€ 
restricted ;  and  this  part  he  managed  to  act  so 
well,  that  the  lady  was  completely  mollified. 
Gradually  she  began  to  feel  perfect  confidence 
in  him;  he  became  a  more  frequent  guest  at  the 
dinner  table,  was  permitted  to  spend  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  in  copying  some  of  the  beauii- 
ful  pictures  at  the  Court,  (for  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  drawing,)  and  having  at 
length  quite  won  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Devereux, 
by  prescntins  her  with  an  admirable  sketch  of 
Oakleigh,  he  was  allowed  to  attempt  a  likeness 
of  Sybil. 

The  sittings  were  to  be  in  Mrs.  Devereux's 
morning  room,  and  in  her  presence,  and  the  bu- 
siness went  on  with  the  gravest  decorum.  It 
was  often  a  struggle  with  Sybil  to  repress  the 
smiles,  ever  wont  to  be  excited  by  the  sight  sf 
the  odd  countenance  of  Hardress,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  looked  with  such  unusual  gravity 
upon  her — she  could  perceive  such  a  striking 
alteration  in  him  altogether — in  dress,  manner, 
&rA  icf  crlrr.'^'^t.  that  sh«"  was  disappointed  rf  tht 
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amusement  she  had  secretly  anticipated  when- 
ever he  entered  her  presence. 

Hardress,  after  much  demur,  had  consented, 
a^  the  repeated  desire  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  to  re- 
present his  subject  in  the  character  of  a  Hebe. 
He  had  Ions;  .and  strenuously  opposed  this  wisli, 
declarin^^  that  the  style  of  her  features  did  not 
.suit  the  laughter  loving  goddess,  who  was  not  a 
sufficiently  refined  emblem  for  our  heroine's 
more  Juno-like  contour  of  face.  And  this  was 
true,  for  though  happiness  was  expressed  in  its 
brightest  form,  in  the  countenance  of  the  lovely 
girl,  her  face  was  too  classic  for  a  representa- 
tion, where  a  yviung,  airy  look — rosy  health, 
"  quaffing  immortality  and  joy,"  form  the  chief 
attractions — but  he  succeeded  well — this  strange 
boy! 

It  chanced  that,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
achieving  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task,  Mrs. 
Devereux  was  called  out  of  the  room.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  was  to  be  given  by 
home  touches  about  the  mouth.  With  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs.  Devereux,  restraint  also  departed. 
— Hardress  began  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
words. — When  did  he  ever  speak,  without  elicit- 
ing latighterl  Sybil's  face  lighted  up  ;  her  eyes 
sparkled  from  the  amusement  of  the  moment ; 
the  artist  took  advantage  of  the  effect,  and  truly 
he  was  happy  in  his  labor,  for  rather  than  a 
Hebe,  he  had  created  an  angel  with  a  smile — 
.such  as  a  celebrated  painter  once  said,  "  might 
smiie  on  him  out  of  heaven,"  and  surely  a  ray 
of  celestial  joy  seemed  to  beam  from  eveiy  fea- 
ture at  once. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  associate  the  idea 
of  the  mirthful  with  the  lovely  and  the  sublime, 
but  the  effulgent  cheerfulness  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  Sybil,  in  this  instance,  contra- 
dicted our  fancy,  for  in  the  exT>ression  which 
the  talented  young  artist  had  thus  so  happily 
cnugh*,  there  was  not  so  much  of  bright,  lovely 
nature,  as  a  shadow,  "  which  the  mighty  spirit 
of  Iluinanity  casts  from  his  wings,  as  he  hangs 
brooding  over  her,  between  heaven  and  earth." 

What  a  wonderful  production  was  this  pic- 
ture !  and  how  it  was  prized !  How  often  have 
eyes  gazed  intensely  upon  it,  and  what  divers 
feelings  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the  gazers,  as 
they  contemplated  the  image  of  this  joyous  look- 
ing creature,  radiant  in  health — youth  and  hap- 
piness.- Where  is  that  picture  now,  for  long — 
long  years  have  rolled  away  since  it  was 
painted  1 

Picture  taking  induces  much  acquaintance- 
.s'hip,  and  it  gained  for  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  fami- 
liar ingress  and  egress  of  the  court;  he  was 
consulted  by  the  parents,  smiled  upon  by  the 
daughter,  and  began  to  feel  himself  quite  at 
home. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  think  tliat,  in  my 
account  of  this  young  man,  I  have  been  incon- 
sistent, for  I  introduced  him  to  them,  as  an  un- 
co;Uh  cub,  and  lo  and  behold  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  he  shakes  off  his  shaggy 
cj)at,  to  assume  the  smooth  garb  of  refinement; 
Dut  so  it  was.  I  have  not  exaggerated  in  my 
description.  My  next  chapter  shall  give  the 
lustonr-  of  his  former  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  So  passed  liix  youthful  morning,  vnid  of  cars. 
Wild  KH  tlic<  uultn  lliui  tiiro'  tliu  cuiiiiiiuru  run, 
For  him  no  tender  pari'iits  lr(iul>l<:d  wtra, 
He  of  the  forest  sfeiii'd  to  be  the  son." — TllOMPSOl*. 

"  Who  does  not  act  is  dead  ;  nhaorpt  entire 
In  miry  slotli,  no  pride,  no  juy  he  hulh  '  i 

Oh,  leudeii-licarled  niuu  lo  ho  in  love  with  death  " 

luio. 

FiiOM  his  easliest  infancy,  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh  had  been  domesticated  at  Castlerosse,  an 
old  fortress  in  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  His  uncle,  eccentric  and  mis- 
anthropical in  his  habits,  scarcely  noticed  the 
child,  who  was  allowed  to  run  wild  about  the 
distracted  looking  old  house,  and  neglected 
grounds.  Lord  Casllerosse,  spent  all  his  time 
in  a  gloomy  library;  there,  surrounded  by 
books,  he  dreamt  his  life  away.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  wild  and  dissolute,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  some  tragic  finale  to  a  love  affair, 
was  the  cause  of  the  disgust  which  he  had 
taken  to  the  world  and  its  pursuits. 

Hardress  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of 
the  servants — a  regular  Irish  establishment ! 
His  nurse,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the.  Castle, 
indulged  his  every  whim,  fostered  every  germ 
of  self-will,  and  passion,  which  nature  had  un- 
fortunately implanted  in  his  young  heart.  With 
abilities  of  the  highest  class,  his  education  was 
for  many  years  wholly  neglected ;  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  the  only 
scientific  pursuit  in  which  he  ever  indulged, 
was  that  of  drawing,  and  from  his  earliest 
childhood  his  talent,  in  that  way,  shone  forth 
in  a  conspicuous  manner.  With  whatever  im- 
plements he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  pencil, 
pen  and  ink,  or  even  a  burnt  stick,  he  sketcheil 
ad  libitum,  on  whatever  came  within  his  reach, 
and  many  of  the  dingy  walls  of  the  old  mansion 
bore  testimony  of  the  talent  of  the  young  artist 

The  steward,  who  was  of  rather  a  superior 
grade  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  Castle,  at 
length  took  courage  to  mention  the  fact  to  Lord 
Castlerosse.  It  was  as  great  an  undertaking,  as 
approaching  a  lion  in  his  den,  for  his  lordship 
M'as  morose,  uncertain  in  his  temper — impatient 
of  interruption,  and  seldom  exerted  himself  to 
attend  to  either  the  most  trivial,  or  the  most  im- 
portant matters  of  business. 

Dennis  timidly  approached,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  sketch  which  young  Hardress  had  just 
completed,  and  which  exhibited  such  surprising 
talent  as  even  to  strike  with  astonishment  the 
unscientific  eyes  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Dennis,  "  will 
you  but  look  on  this  picture !  I  think  your 
honor  will  not  be  sorry  to  find,  that  Master 
Hardress  is  so  clever." 

Lord  Castlerosse,  who  was  sitting,  as  was  his 
wont,  listlessly  reclining  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  by 
an  enormous  fire,  turned  his  eyes  with  a  glance 
of  surprised  interrogation  upon  the  speaker,  who 
continued  to  hold  out  a  paper  towards  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  What  do  you  want  1"  he  at  length  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  not  very  encouraging  to  pi>or 
Dennis. 

"  I  was  after  showing  you  a  picture  drawn  by 
Master  Hardress,  my  Lord." 
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"  Pshaw  !"  was  the  only  answer  given. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Dennis  again  took 
courage,  and  spoke — 

'•  I  have  made  bold  to  speak  with  your  honor, 
ray  lord,  abc<ut  Master  Haidress.  and  hope  your 
ljr'1<liip  wiil  excuse  the  freedom  ;  but  to  my 
mind  it's  a  pity,  and  a  shame,  that  he  should  not 
have  some  little  laming;  he  is  now  ten  years 
old.  and  barring  this  picture-taking,  can  do  no- 
thing— not  a  word  can  he  even  read." 

Lord  pastlerosse  now  seemed  to  be  listening, 
and  emboldened  by  this  sign,  of  at  least  forbear- 
ance, Dennis  proceeded. 

"And  sure  there  is  not  a  cu/er  lad  in  all  the 
country  side — may  be  your  lordship  will  think 
of  some  edicatiou  for  him.  and  you  will  just 
cast  your  eyes  on  this  picture,  may  be  ?" 

With  these  words  he  thrust  the  paper  into  the 
hands  of  Lard  Castlerosse,  who,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  utmost  indifference,  glanced  on 
the  sketch. 

It  was  a  bold,  vigorous  drawing  of  a  favorite 
Old  hunter  of  his  uncle's,  and  the  groom  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  fine  animal  was  a  striking 
likeness  of  one  of  the  stable  men,  an  ancient, 
wild  looking  retainer  of  the  castle. 

"  Who  did  this  !'*  asked  Lord  Castlerosse. 

"  Master  Hardress,  my  Lord." 

•'  Lnpossible  !" 

But  Loitl  Castlerosse  was  at  length  convinced 
hy  the  rhetoric  of  old  Dennis.  The  next  day 
the  steward  was  summoned  into  his  lordship's 

firesence,  and  ordered  to  go  immediately  to  Dub- 
in  and  consult  with  hii  solicitor,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tutor. 

"  Some  person  who  will  teach  the  boy,  and 
never  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  me." 
added  Lord  Castlerosse ;  and  Dennis  set  off 
upon  his  expedition. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  returned,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man,  who  was  immediately 
installed  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh. 

The  tutor  upon  whom  old  Dennis,  assisted  by 
the  Dubhn  attorney,  by  chance  stumbled,  was  a 
Rom,in  Catholic,  originally  intended  for  a  priest, 
and  who  had  been  educated  for  that  purpose. 
Disinclination,  however,  to  embrace  the  sacred 
profession,  added  to  tastes  and  habits  which 
quite  unlitted  him  for  becoming  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  s;icred  office,  had  soon  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  holy  orders. 

Possessed  of  high  intellectual  powers,  which 
had  been  c^tivated  by  the  nurture  they  received 
at  the  college  abroad,  young  Desmond's  attain- 
ments had  they  been  directed  in  a  worthy  chan- 
nel, might  have  brought  forth  fruits,  tending  to 
tlie  honor  and  glory  of  both  CJod  and  man  ;  he 
might  truly  have  become  a  shining  light.  But 
alas!  awful  responsibility  of  talent!  his  genius 
was  the  lure  to  lead  him  into  danger.  Courted 
by  the  dissipated,  evil  associates  seduced  him 
into  excesses  of  every  kind,  antl  soon  those 
abilities, calculated  to  adorn  the  loftiest  stations, 
were  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensu- 
ahty.  And  it  is  ever  thus,  that  licentiousness 
and  vice  degrade  human  honor,  and  blast  the 
opening  prospect  of  a  fair  career.  A  rccklcv's 
ife  of  folly  and  idleness,  Desmond  then  led,  and 
nis   fortune   of  a  few   hundreds    he    speedily 


squandered.  Party  spirit  was  at  that  time  nie 
and  soon  he  became  leagued  with  those  pemi 
cious  and  misguided  beings,  calling  themselves 
patriot?,  and  his  talents  were  devoted  to  elo- 
quent, enthusiastic,  but  malignant  invectives, 
against  government  and  the  higher  powers. 

What  marvel  was  it,  that  Hardress  Fltz 
Hugh,  brought  up  in  such  companionship, 
should  have  early  imbibed  principles,  destructive 
to  religion,  virtue,  and  morality!  Frdm  his 
earliest  years,  he  had  been  the  spectator  of  vice 
and  libertinism.  Desmond  soon  discovered  ;he 
extraordinary-  abilities  of  the  boy,  and  took  some 
pains  in  cultivating  them,  for  he  drank  in  with 
avidity  all  information  he  could  collect ;  but 
farther  than  devoting  a  few  hours  in  the  day  to 
instructing  him.  Desmond  troubled  not  himself 
with  the  lad;  he  left  Hardress  entirely  to  his 
own  devices,  and  iVeely  gave  himself  up  to 
every  excess  in  which,  in  that  secluded  sp<u  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  indulging.  Nor 
did  he  even  strive  to  veil  his  proceedings  from 
the  eyes  of  his  pupil ;  it  was  rather  an  aiuu:-c- 
ment  to  him  to  mark  in  the.  boy.  embryo  sigi;s 
of  his  propensities.  On  the  subject  of  politics 
the  young  Fitz  Hugh  soon  displayed  tokens  of 
his  preceptor's  spirit,  giving  promise  of  being 
equally  democratical  and  violent  in  his  views. 
As  for  religion,  he  was  educated  in  none.  From 
his  nurse,  he  had,  perhaps,  imbibed  the  strong 
prejudice  he  possessed  in  favor  of  one  peculiar 
persuasion — a  decided  preference  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  talent  for  drawing,  which  was  innate  in 
Hardress,  chance  also  forwarded.  Desmond, 
when  on  the  Continent  some  years  before,  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  3'oung  artist  of  the 
name  of  Ludovico.  who  had  since  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Dublin.  Lord  Castlerosse  was  easily 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  make  the  castle  his 
occasional  residence,  in  order  that  he  might  yi- 
struct  his  nephew ;  and  thus  the  boj'  became  a 
proficient  in  the  art. 

The  Italian  was  a  kindred  spirit  to  Desmond, 
and  these  two  kept  their  orgies  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  mansion,  whilst  Lord  Castlero.^se's  heir 
ran  wild  amongst  the  servants  and  low  retain- 
ers, that  flocked  about  the  precincts  of  the  castle. 

And  this  was  the  youth  now  transplanted  mta 
an  atmosphere,  where  nothing  existed  but  re- 
finement and  the  most  fastidious  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  virtue  and  morality. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Com*  to  thy  hoin«.  bo  loved  ! 

There'll  an  eye  that  longs  to  meet  Ihee  ; 

.^r<l  ell !  surh  a  heart  m  creet  ihce  1 

Will  tills  Matciiiii^  ne'er  be  pam? 

Tlii^re'ii  a  foomirii.    Hark!  itquickena! 

Ah.  llioii  an  here  at  lam — 

Here  ai  tiiy  houic,  beloved  I — Akontmoc*. 

Sybil  was.  at  this  period,  full  of  joyful  ex- 
pectation— Albert  was  to  be  at  home  in  the 
course  of  a  week. 

The  pleasant  note  of  preparation  sounded 
throughout  the  house.  Albert's  return  always 
brought  with  it  some  extra  occupa  ion.  Mr 
Devereaux  busied  himself  with,  and    alked  vi 
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the  stable  arrangements — the  horses  that  were 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  youth — the  dogs  in 
proper  trim  lor  th?  grouse  shooting!  The  dear, 
good  man  M'as  all  animation  and  anxiety  from 
the  wish  to  gratify,  to  the  very  utmost,  his 
adopted  son.  Even  Mrs.  Devereux  looked  less 
prim,  and  the  joy  which  she  could  not  repress, 
manifested  itself  in  all  her  actions. 

As  for  Sybil,  her  state  of  excitement  was 
amusing  to  behold:  as  usual,  on  similar  occa- 
sions, she  could  settle  to  no  one  pursuit;  her 
time  was  spent  in  fidgetting  in  and  out  of  Al- 
bert's room,  to  see  that  all  was  right  and  in 
order.  Study  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Devereux,  generally 
so  particular  and  precise  in  exacting  order, 
regularity,  and  sobriety  of  demeanor,  never 
seemed  to  be  displeased  at  these  displays  of 
conduct,  so  very  adverse  to  the  code  of  action 
she  had  ever  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  her 
daughter's  behavior;  and  when  I  even  was 
out  of  patience  and  found  fault,  she  would  say — 

"  We  must  make  allowances  for  her,  Made- 
moiselle, when  we  remember  in  whose  cause 
our  little  Sybil  is  transgressing — Dear  Albert! 
no  wonder  she  is  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  see- 
ing him." 

"Little  Sybil,"  the  mother  continued  to  call 
her,  although  "  the  little  girl"  was  considerably 
taller  than  herself.  Though  only  fifteen,  my 
pupil  had  attained  the  height  of  a  tall  woman, 
and  though  still  a  complete  child  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  mind,  in  appearance  she  had  long 
ceased  to  be  one.  She  looked  quite  as  old  at 
this  time  as  she  did  ten  years  after,  and  certain- 
ly it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  girl  to  look  older 
than  she  is  in  reality;  it  often  induces  much 
that  is  injurious  in  many  ways. 

We  were  walking  in  the  park  the  afternoon 
of  Albert's  expected  return — Sybil  was  too  fid- 
getty  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  As  we  reach- 
ed the  shrubbery  that  divided  the  Parsonage 
garden,  from  the  grounds  of  Oakleigh,  we  were 
joined  by  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  who,  as  was 
often  his  wont,  leaped  over  the  palings  to  over- 
take us. 

After  some  conversation  upon  the  subject 
uppennost  in  Sybil's  mind — the  arrival  of  Al- 
bert— Hardress  exclaimed, 

"  That  Albert  of  yours  is  a  lucky  fellow,  Miss 
t)evereux;  were  he  not  your  brother,  och ! 
would  I  not  envy  him  1" 

Sybil  laughed  heartily. 

"And  do  you  think  he  is  indeed  my  brother]" 
she  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  he  is  only  my 
adopted  brother,  although  1  love  him  as  dearly 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  mine  own?" 

"  Not  your  brother  I''  exclaimed  Hardress, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment — " 'I'his  Albert  of 
whom  you  talk  so  much — who  you  love  so 
well — is  he  really  not  your  brother  1" 

He  spoke  these  words  with  such  vehement 
gesticulations,  and  such  evident  and  ludicrous 
consternation,  that  Sybil  continued  to  laugh 
heartily. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  need  not  laugh,"  he  continued, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  youth  became  cloud- 
ed with  an  expression  which  I  shall  never  for- 
g«.t — which  quite  startled  me,  as  my  eyes  iixed 
cbriaselves  upon  his  far.e.    At  once  I  read  the 


state  of  his  mind,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
cold  chill  seemed  to  creep  over  my  heart,  a 
shuddering  foreboding  of  the  future  ;  and,  as  if 
fascinated.  I  silently  continued  to  gaze  on  Hard- 
ress, as  Sybil  rattled  gaily  on. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh — don't  you  long  to  see 
Albert!" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

"  He  is  so  good,  so  lively,  and  so  handsome  I" 
she  continued — *'  You  know  you  have  promised 
to  take  his  picture  for  me." 

"  And  sorrow  take  me  if  ever  I  do  it !"  Hard- 
ress exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

Sybil,  startled  by  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  looked  quickly  at 
him,  and  struck  by  his  fierce,  angry  look,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh  ?"  and  then,  again  bursting  into  a  meny 
laugh,  she  said:  "I  really  believe.  Mademoi- 
selle, he  is  angry,  because  he  finds  that  Albert 
is  not  my  brother — what  can  it  signify  to  him  !" 

Hardress  did  not  speak,  but  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  there  was  a  compression  of  the  lips, 
which  told  of  inward  perturbation.  We  walked 
on  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  then 
Sybil  again  spoke. 

"  .Mademoiselle,  what  o'clock  is  it?" 

I  told  her  the  hour. 

"  Then  he  will  be  here  immediately,"  she  ex- 
claimed, joyfully  clapping  her  hands,  and  she 
had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the  noise 
of  carriage  wheels  was  heard. 

Sybil  stopped  short,  and  stood  in  the  attitude 
of  listening.  'I'he  blood  mounted  in  torrents  vo 
her  cheeks — her  large  eyes  were  opened  to 
their  fullest  extent — her  full,  red  lips  were 
parted.  For  a  moment  she  paused,  and  then 
the  increasing  sound  telling  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of 'the  expected,  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
sisted. Off  she  started,  flying  rather  than  run- 
ning, across  the  park,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Lodge  gates,  that  she  might  assist  in  opening 
them  for  the  beloved  guest ;  and  as  she  bouiid- 
along,  springing  lightly  over  every  obstacle 
that  came  into  her  way.  her  white  dress  waving 
in  the  summer  breeze,  the  outline  of  her  figure, 
and  her  beautifully  formed,  long  limbs  showing 
gracefully,  as  she  darted  through  the  air — a 
young  Atalanta  she  looked  and  moved. 

Hardress  gazed  after  the  fair  creature  with  a 
wild,  passionate  gaze — with  an  expression  of 
countenance  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed  be- 
fore, in  the  calm,  unexcitable  life  in  which  I 
had  hitherto  existed.  Young  as  Avas  Fitz  Hugh, 
in  his  look  was  depicted,  in  characters  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood,  passions  of  the  fiercest 
kind.  At  once  I  could  see  admiration  and 
love,  but  hand  in  hand  with  these  softer  feel- 
ings, jealousy  and  revenge.  Yes,  1  saw  it  all, 
and  I  trembled. 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

My  knowledge  had  not  added  to  my  happi- 
ness— far  from  it.  A  load  seemed  to  drop  upon 
my  heart — a  weight  from  which  I  could  never 
again  disencumber  it — a  dread  which,  perhaps, 
my  inexperience  increased.  From  that  moment 
I  began  to  fear  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  and  from 
fear  sprang  up  dislike  ajid  suspicion.     It  is  odd 
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enough  that  the  yonng  man,  until  this  moment, 
never  knew  the  actual  position  of  Albert  in  the 
family,  but  he  heard  him  spoken  of  by  Sybil  as 
her  darting  brother,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux 
as  their  dear  boy,  so  it  was  quite  possible  for 
him  to  be  thus  deceived. 

As  we  were  following  Sybil  as  rapidly  as  we 
could,  Hardress  said  to  me — 

"Mademoiselle,  who  is  this  Albert  ?" 
*     I  answered,  perhaps  injudiciously,  for  I   felt 
angrj'  and  provoked  with  him,  I  scarcely  knew 
why — 

"  Albert  Lennard  is  Mr.  Devereux's  ward. 
He  is  handsome,  rich,  and  excellent — noble — 
generous — brave — " 

.My  panegyric  was  cut  short  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  my  compajiion ;  he  was  looking  to- 
wards the  Lodge-gates,  through  which  a  travel- 
ting  carriage  had  just  passed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  No  after  friendship  o'er  can  raiM 
The  Dndi-armintx  ul°  our  early  dayii, 
And  neVr  the  heiirt  »ucli  fondness  provo 
Ai  when  wc  first  began  to  love-  LooaN, 

Dkar  Albert!  this  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
nappiest  days  of  his  life,  one  which  doubtless 
h?  never  forgot 

Oh,  there  are  days,  aye  even  moments, 
stamped  upon  the  memory — impressions,  en- 
graven on  the  heart's  tablets,  which  the  wear 
and  tear  of  lime  and  the  sweeping  tide  of  cir- 
cumstances can  never  obliterate ;  we  have  all 
some  epoch  in  our  existence,  marked  with  the 
white  stone,  to  which  we  turn  with  the  ramem- 
brance  of  happiness. 

I  watched  the  two  young  creatures,  as  slowly 
they  advanced  towards  the  house,  absorbed 
completely  in  each  other 

On  perceiving  Sybil.  Albert  had  quickly  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  and  she  was  now 
l?aning  upon  his  arm,  her  face  upwards  turned 
to  his,  which  was  bent  towards  her,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  deep  attention,  as  he  listened  to  the  ani- 
mated words,  which  seemed  to  flow  l"rom  her 
lips.  Even  at  the  distance  at  which  I  viewed 
thera,  I  could  plainly  distinguish,  by  every  ges- 
ture, the  happines.s  of  their  hearts.  Fully  en- 
tering into  their  feelings,  I  remained  silently 
contemplating  the  scene,  totally  forgetful  that 
Hardress  Fitz  Hiigh  was  by  my  side.  But  I 
now  looked  towards  him,  and  there  in  truth  he 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot — his  eyes  fixed  im- 
mareably  on  Albert  and  Sybil. 

'I'he  calm — pure  feelings  of  unmixed  plea- 
sure, which  but  a  moment  before  had  tilled  my 
heart,  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  I 
b'held  close  to  me  the  countenance  of — a 
demon  !  It  is  dreadful,  to  mark  the  eflect  of 
the  baneful  passions  of  the  soul,  when  evincing 
themselves  on  the  face  of  youth — on  the  brow 
which  ought  to  be  unfurrowed,  by  the  cares, 
sorrows  and  vices,  which,  too  often  contact 
with  the  world,  in  after  life,  brings  in  its  tr.ain 
of  evils.  The  sight  is  more  startling,  more  i 
shocking,  because  it  is  unlooked  for.  [ 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  was  livid  from  an  emo-  1 


lion  which  bore  the  semblance  of  suppressed 
rage  ;  his  eyes  glared,  and  he  absolutely  ground 
his  teeth  ;  one  hand  was  pressed  upon  his  fore- 
head, the  other,  lightly  clenched,  rested  upoa 
his  bosojn. 

I  spoke  to  him. 

"  What  ails  you,  young  man  !"  I  said. 

A  wild  cry  was  his  answer,  and  in  another 
moment,  he  had  darted  off  at  full  speed,  leaving 
me  I'ull  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity. 

What  a  relief  to  join  the  delightful  party  at 
home,  to  look  at  the  calm — open — generouj 
brow  of  my  favorite  Albert.  A  year  and  a  half 
was  a  Ions  absence  at  his  time  of  life,  and  I 
found  him  much  altered.  He  was  at,  what 
might  be  called,  an  awkward  age,  but  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  charming  in  my  eyes, 
and  although  there  is  generally  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  boy  and  the  man,  which 
lacks  the  nature  and  gracefulness  of  each 
state,  Albert  had  glided  imperceptibly  into  the 
change. 

I  could  plainly  perceive  how  much  the  young 
m.in  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in  Sybil. 
Her  person  had  expanded  into  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful  woman.  A  complete  baby  still  in  simpli- 
city of  mind,  her  manners  were  more  formed — 
less  constrained.  Even  the  limited  society  ii\ 
which  she  had  lately  mixed,  had  done  its  work 
in  giving  her  more  confidence;  she  was  no 
longer  spell  hound  in  her  mother's  presence, 
but  when  seated  at  her  work  before  her,  would 
venture  to  hazard  an  occasional  word — an  opin- 
ion, and  she  was  no  longer  silenced. 

Albert  had  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  his  feelings  towards  "  his  little 
sister,"  had  altered  in  their  character,  whilst 
hers  towards  him,  remained  as  childlike  as 
ever. 

He  would  blush  and  almost  shrink  from  her, 
when  she  would,  as  ever  it  had  been  her  wont 
from  her  earliest  days,  spring  towards  him  and 
throw  her  arms  round  his  neck.  It  was  no  im- 
pulse of  coolness,  which  prompted  the  manner 
in  which  he  now  received  her  caresses — no, 
the  dawn  of  the  most  intense  love  was  commen- 
cing in  his  young  heart.  He  beheld  JSybil  now 
with  other  eyes — she  was  to  him,  as  it  were,  a 
new  creature ;  all  recollection  of  what  she  was 
in  past  days,  seemed  to  have  faded  from  his 
mind.  The  time  had  been,  when  he  was  the 
courted — the  imperious — the  exacting  brother, 
by  whom  Sybil  was  ever  subdued,  in  her  rao- 
m^nts  of  infantine  naughtiness  or  excitement. 
Now  the  rod  of  power,  appeared  completely  to 
have  passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  for,  at 
this  period,  Sybil  possessed  full  and  despotic 
sway  over  Albert. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  passion  of  love,  in'a  young 
and  unsophisticated  mind.  Albert  was  open  as 
the  light  of  day,  his  countenance  betraying  all 
his  inmost  thoughts.  I  never  saw  a  more  ex- 
pressive face,  and  his  clear,  and  rather  fair 
complexion,  ever  varying  with  the  different  feel- 
ings which  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
served  to  heighten,  by  its  bright  glow,  the  in- 
telligence of  his  sparkling  eyes. 

It  rather  pained  me  to  note  the  excess  of 
sensibility  possessed  by  the  young  man — tar  toe 
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much  for  happiness ;  and  as.  with  the  keen  eye 
of  a  looker  on,  I  watched  every  proceedin<T,  i 
felt  much  anxiety  for  this  de«ir  Albert,  lor  I  fear- 
ed that  in  his  nature,  there  was  an  intensity, 
which  would  lead  hirn  to  love,  perchance,  too 
fondly,  and  too  well. 

"  This  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  seems  a  n^i^hty 
clever  fellow!"  said  Albert  to  Sybil,  as  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  various  specimens  of  the 
genius  of  the  Irish  youth,  as  they  sauntered 
slowly  towards  the  house,  the  afternoon  of  his 
arrival,  after  having  visited  the  various  points 
of  interest  belonging  to  each;  amongst  them 
was  a  rustic  seat  in  Sybil's  garden,  which 
Hardr^s,  with  much  taste,  had  executed,  as  a 
surprise  to  her,  upon  her  emancipating  from 
the  confinement,  attendant  upon  a  severe  cold, 
which  had  kept  her  a  prisoner  to  the  house  for 
some  days. 

«  Clever  !"  exclaimed  Sybil,  "  you  will  say 
that,  when  you  have  seen  all — he  is  clever  be- 
yond any  thing  you  can  imagine." 

"  And  is  he  also  very  delightful — very  hand- 
some 1"  inquired  Albert  in  an  eager  manner. 

Sybil  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  she  replied. 

"  No  !  I  would  rather  have  your  description 
first,"  said  Albert  impatiently.  "  Since  my  re- 
turn I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  feats  of 
this  youth,  and  already  I  am  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  jealous.  So,  Miss  Sybil,  give  me  forth- 
with an  accoiint  of  the  person  of  this  Phoenix — 
I  can  wait  no  longer." 

Sybil  continued  to  laugh  heartily. 

"  I  cannot  describe  him,'  she  said,  "  it  is  quite 
impossible.  The  fact  is,"  she  added  more 
gravely,  "  he  is  such  a  strange  creature  ;  he  is 
never  the  same,  but  varies  so  completely  w^h 
the  mood  he  is  in — sometimes  he  is  savagely 
frightful,  at  others  awkward  to  vulgarity,  and 
then  there  are  moments — and  they  have  been 
more  frequent  lately — when  he  can  assume  the 
air  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  his  countenance  when 
cleared  from  ill-humor,  is  so  intellectual  that 
one  forgets  his  ugliness.  But  oh,  Albert,  had 
you  only  seen  him  when  he  first  came  I"  and 
Sybil's  merry  ringing  laugh,  again  sounded  me- 
lodiously in  the  evening  air. 

Then  she  gave  a  lively  sketch  of  the  events 
attending  that  arrival,  and  proceeded  lo  relate 
how,  by  degrees,  Hardress  had  become  domesti- 
cated at  Oakleigh. 

Albert  listened  in  silence.  Though  but  nine- 
teen, he  liad  a  clear,  thinking  brain  ;  moreover, 
Eton,  and  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  Continent, 
had  given  him  some  experience  in  the  nature 
of  man.  There  was  something  that  grated 
harshly  upon  his  feelings,  in  the  account  Sybil 
gave,  of  the  easy  terms  in  which  the  stranger 
youth  had  wormed  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  family,  during  his  absence.  He  beheld 
in  Sybil  the  very  perfection  of  feminine  beauty, 
and  the  thought  had  darted  into  his  mind,  with 
the  same  rapidity,  with  which  the  arrow  of  Cu- 
pid had  pierced  his  heart,  that  she  must  be  his 
— his  own!  Why  not  1  two  short  years  would 
soon  pass,  and  then  what  hindrance  could  there 

DC'? 

Yes,  all  this  had  shot  through  his  imagination 
in  a  very  brief  time,  and  at  the  dinner  table,  it 


was  with  increased  admiration,  that  Albert  had 
gazed  on  Sybil,  who  v'ith  cheeks  vcrinilioned 
by  animation,  and  her  eyes  dancing  M-ith  jov, 
was  seated  by  his  side.  In  all  his  travels,  h-^ 
had  beheld  nought  so  lovely  ;  and.  after  absenci- 
from  home  and  friends,  to  return,  welcomed, 
aiid  cherished,  the  object  of  the  lenderest  affec- 
tion to  all,  and  above  all,  beloved  by  this  charm- 
ing girl,  was  intoxicating  bliss  to  a  youth,  full 
of  intense  feeling,  and — only  nineteen  ! 

All  was  life  at  that  dinner  table.  Albert'.* 
presence  was  ever  a  key  to  u7ilock  the  stiff- 
ness of  Mrs.  Devereux's  nature,  and  she  re- 
joiced to  see  the  admiration  he  felt  for  her 
child.  For  years  she  had  nursed  a  darling 
fancy — every  idea  o/  future  happiness  wa> 
founded  on  this  one  expectation.  The  usual 
train  of  doubts  and  fears,  had  accompanied  th" 
ardent  hope,  but  now  they  seemed  all  to  vanish. 
She  felt  certain  that  Albert  would  love  her 
Sybil;  and  that  her  daughter  would  return  hi.^ 
love,  was  unquestionable. 

Would  that  two  years  were  happily  gone ! 
was  the  mental  ejaculation  cif  the  good  lady. 

Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  life,  who 
has  any  right  to  reckon  on  the  future  1  Human 
existence,  so  full  of  chances  and  changes,  never 
remains  the  same  for  any  length  of  period.  It 
is  a  river,  ever  flowing — ever  moving;  not  the 
smooth,  unruffled  lake,  even  and  constant  in  its 
tenor,  it  is  a  stream  which,  for  a  time,  may  glids 
along,  holding  a  regular  course  within  its  banks, 
till  suddenly,  being  interrupted  by  rocks,  it 
foams  into  a  torrent,  and  devastates  the  neigh- 
boring plains. 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  formed  an  idol  of  this 
hope — even  in  its  infancy,  she  had  adored  it ; 
therefore,  now  Avhat  joy  !  Albert,  had  returned, 
improved  in  every  respect,  having  gained  ex- 
perience, mingled  amidst  the  beautiful,  the  at- 
tractive of  other  lands,  yet  he  now  looked  with 
eyes  of  unfeigned  and  perfect  satistaction  and 
admiration  on  the  companion  of  his  boyish 
days,  and  there  indeed  appeared  every  proba- 
bility that  the  youth,  who  had  been  trained  unde>- 
their  eyes,  would  be  one  day  the  husband  of 
their  child — her  guide — her  protector — oh  thai 
the  time  were  come  ; 

It  often  surprised  me,  that  Mrs.  Devereux 
should  be  anxious  to  marry  her  daughter  so 
earlv,  but  such  was  the  case.  It  was  one  of 
those  unaccountable  desires,  over  which  v 
have  often  no  control — one  of  those  attractive 
influences  which  hurry  us  on  to  our  fate.  But 
why  do  we  take  such  thought  of  the  morrow  1 
why  can  we  not  leave  ourselves,  and  our  con- 
cerns, in  the  hands  of  an  All  Wise  Disposer, 
and  in  calm  reliance  await  the  issue  of  events  ; 
why  do  we  go  on  striving  in  our  own  strength, 
placing  our  trust  on  the  treacherous  things  of 
a  world,  which  is  always  deceiving  us  ?  The 
answer  must  ever  be, 

«  Our  faith  is  weak,  our  hearts  are  cowardly. 
and  this  prevents  us  from  giving  up  ourselves 
entirely  to  Him  who  alone  ordereth  the  affairs 
of  raea,  and  doeth  all  things  tveli^ 
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'•  Cpon  a  tonf>, 
A  much  of  hT8,  his  blo<irt  u\.u)d  ebl>  and  flow, 
And  liii  chi-rk  clian;»e  ioin|>«><iiuously, 
Bui  ilio  in  ihtsc  I'oiul  fai  lings  liad  no  share 
•  •  *  lo  liir  lio  was 

Ercii  a  brothor — but  no  more  ;  'iwus  much — 
For  brolherlesB  she  wjb 
«  *  *         Ii  waf  II  name 

Which  pleated  him,  and  )'cl  jjlfattd  him  not,  and  why  ?" 

IIVKIIS. 

I  WAS  curious  to  see  ihe  first  meeting  between 
Albert  and  youii;?  Fit/.  Hugh.  In  the  capacity 
■M  looker  on.  I  began  to  be  able  to  read  pretty  , 
accurately,  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  j 
those  around  me,  and  I  could  at  once  perceive 
that  Albert  was  not  disposed  to  be  very  favor- 
ably inclined  towards  the  new  acquaintance 
about  to  be  presented  to  him.  j 

To  those  who  have  closely  studied  human  na-  I 
lure,  it  is  curious  to  note,  how  inherent  lo  man,  j 
is  distrust  towards  his  own  species,  particularly  j 
where  women  are  concerned.     In  a  disposition  j 
like  Albert's,  free,  generous,  open  as  the  day.  it 
seemed  a  strange  demonstration  ;  for  a  feeling  i 
so  akin  to  suspicion,  was  one  of  the  last  senti-  ] 
raents,  likely  to  obscure  the  clear  horizon  of  his 
mind.     And  indeed  the  passing  cloud  was  soon 
dispersed,  when    Hardress   arrived   to  dinner, 
m  company  with  Mr.  Melville,  the  valued  friend 
of  Albert. 

When  last  I  had  seen  the  young  Fitz  Hugh, 
his  countenance,  owing  to  the  influence  of  some 
inward  emotion,  was  frighttul  to  witness.  I  had 
quite  dreaded  to  behold  it  again ;  but  now  my 
surprise  was  great. 

He  entered  the  room,  calm,  and  collected,  the 
expression  of  his  features  passionless  and 
meek ;  his  dress  neat  and  evidently  soigne,  and 
in  his  deportment  there  was  that  air  of  a  gen- 
tleman, which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand at  pleasure. 

But  little  could  I  at  thai  moment  conceive 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  abilities 
possessed  by  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — such  a 
power  of  self  command,  which  even  at  this 
early  age,  he  could  exercise  over  his  manner — 
his  countenance!  Truly  he  was  a  .subtle  spirit, 
and  owned  the  faculty  of  a  Prometheus ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  mould  himself  into  any 
form,  to  assume  any  character,  best  suited  to 
his  plan  of  action  for  the  time  being. 

It  appeared  almost  past  belief  that  the  un- 
couth youth  who  had  arrived  only  six  months 
back,  should  have  gained  so  complete  an  a.s- 
cendency  over  habits  which  had  grown  with  his 
growth.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  in  this 
short  time,  he  had  been  able  to  discard  the 
brogue,  which  indeed  could  not  but  stick  lo  hia 
tcngtie  forever,  but  he  had  the  tact  to  modulate 
his  voice,  to  be  wary  of  his  expressions ;  his 
keen  perception  prompting  him  at  once,  what 
to  say,  and  how  to  look,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  favor  and  good  opinion  of  all  around. 

Hardress  approached  Albeit  with  an  out- 
stretched hand,  and  the  ready  warmth  of  an 
Irish  greeting;  the  kind  nature  of  Albert  imme- 
diately responded  to  the  friendly  advances  made 
towards  him  by  the  youth,  and  soon  they  began 
lo  converse  freely. 
,        Sybil  looked  with   plea«;ed  amazement  upon 


the  pair — for  even  she  had  begun  to  apprehend 
that  ihe  two  young  men,  for  some  unknown  and 
unaccountable  reason,  were  rather  prejudiced 
against  each  other;  which  she  regretted,  for  sh« 
could  not  help  liking  Hardress,  and  had  imag- 
ined tliat  he  would  form  an  agreeable  addition 
to  their  party. 

'I'he  evening  passed — but  Sybil  was  cLsap* 
pointed  in  its  results.  The  two  )''oung  men 
were  polite  in  their  bearing  towards  each  other, 
but  alter  the  excitement  of  the  first  meeting  was 
over,  their  intercourse  did  not  increase  in  in- 
timacy, as  quickly  as  might  have  been  ami- 
cipated. 

Hardress  was  quite  unlike  himself— not  once 
was  anything  he  .said  or  did,  of  a  character  cal- 
culated to  elicit  a  smile  from  any  one.  He  was 
a  changed  person  ;  grave  and  quiet  in  his  man- 
ner ;  and  even  his  Irish  accent  seemed  to  be 
subdued  to  a  striking  degree.  Any  one  seeinj? 
him  this  evening,  for  the  first  time,  could  merely 
have  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  was  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  youth ;  truly,  a  marked  contrast  to 
ilie  rnerry,  rough-looking  Irish  boy ! 

Soon  I  perceived,  as  time  went  on,  that  al- 
though it  delighted  him  to  make  us  laugh — that 
though  we  were  quite  welcome  to  indulge  in 
merriment  at  his  expense,  it  would  be  far  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  Albert.  The  slightest  indication 
of  ridicule  from  him,  would  have  soon  set  his 
blood  boiling  over;  I  saw  that  Hardress  watched, 
with  suspicion,  Albert's  every  look — appearing 
tenacious  of  everything  he  said — waiting,  as  it 
were,  an  (ipportunity  to  resent  any  provocation. 
This  change  in  Hardress,  certainly,  was  not 
advantageous  to  him .  ih  any  Way  ;  he  was  no 
longer  an  acquisition  from  his  wit  and  drollery. 
When  he  now  dined  at  the  Court,  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux,  seeing  that 
his  society  gave  no  particular  pleasure  to  Al- 
bert, ceased  to  invite  him  so  frequently ;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Devereux  began  to  feel  rather  ashamed  of 
the  great  intimacy  she  had  before  allowed — the 
free  ingress  she  had  sanctioned  Hardress  to 
make  at  all  times  to  the  house. 

Sybil,  the  day  after  .Mberi's  arrival,  had  taken 
him  into  her  mother's  room  to  show  him  h<  r 
picture.  When,  with  a  touch  from  her  hard,  the 
green  curtain  which  generally  shaded  it,  flew 
up,  it  was  with  a  start  of  admiration  that  the 
young  man  beheld  this  extraordinary  specimen 
of  genius.  He  gazed  upon  it  for  some  moments; 
and  whilst  he  did  so,  his  countenance  under- 
went many  changes.  Pleasure,  delight!  were 
the  first  sentiments  it  depicted;  but  when,  by 
degrees,  they  faded  in  their  intensity,  I  could  al- 
most imagine  they  were  succeeded  by  a  painful 
sensation. 

He  did  not  .speak ;  till  Sybil,  at  length,  im- 
patient at  his  so  long  withholding  the  meed  uf 
praise,  which  she  knew  the  picture  merited, 
exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Albert !  do  you  not  like  it?" 
"  Yes,  S\bil,"  he  answered  gravely ;  "  I  ad- 
mire it  much." 

"  Then,  why  not  say  so — and  why  look  .•'C 
grave?"  she  returned. 

"  Whv,  indeed  ?"  he  replied  smiling,  and 
evidently  endeavoring  to  shake  off  some  feeling 
v.hich  had  crept  over  him ;  he  then  adJe<i. 
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"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  grav- 
ity which  you  detected,  I  fear  you  would  despise 
me,  Sybil !" 

'•No  never,  dear  Albert;  you  can  never  feel 
ought,  which  I  could  condemn." 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  he  eagerly  continued,  "  you 
little  understand  hnmau  nature  in  general,  and 
especially  mine,  if  you  suppose  that  evil  feel- 
ings are  not  plentiful  in  everj'  heart.  Perhaps,  I 
had  better  not  tell  you  all  I  thought.  The  con- 
fession of  my  sins,  will,  perhaps,  lower  me  in 
your  estimation — and  that  would,  indeed,  be  a 
punishment  greater  than  I  could  bear." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  the  young  girl  answered  :  "  a 
fault  avowed,  loses  half  its  enonnity  ;  so  brother 
mine,  confess !" 

"  Don't  call  me  brother,  Sybil,"  exclaimed 
Albert,  pettishly ;  "  it  sounds  so  babyish." 

Sybil  colored  and  looked  offended. 

"  Really  Albert,"  she  said,  "  I  think  your 
travels  have  altered  you  ;"  she  added,  with  some 
emotion,  "  I  fully  believe  you  do  not  love  me  as 
you  used  to  do." 

"No  truly,"  answered  Albert,  and  he  ap- 
proached her  and  took  her  hand ;  "  I  do  not 
love  }-ou,  as  I  used  to  do." 

These  words  in  themselves  were,  certainly, 
not  calculated  to  re-assure  Sybil ;  but  there  was 
that  in  their  tone,  and  also  in  the  expression  of 
Albert's  beautiful  countenance,  when  they  were 
pronounced,  which  must- have  brought  with  it 
comfort,  for  she  did  not  resent  them,  but  added 
sweetly — 

"  But  you  do  love  me,  Albert !" 

Her  companion  was  silent ;  but  he  still  held 
the  little  hand  which  rested  so  calmly  in  his. 
He  looked  into  her  face ;  but  all  was  placid  un- 
consciousness ;  it  was  as  affectionate  and  kind 
as  ever,  but  passionless,  as  when  last  she  called 
him,  "  Brother !" 

Albert  turned  away. 

"  Come,  sir !  you  must  explain,"  she  play- 
fully added,  "  I  love  not  riddles. — Again  I  ask, 
why  do  you  not  love  me  as  you  used  to  do  1" 

"  Some  of  these  days,  Sybil,"  replied  Albert 
in  a  voice  which  was  evidently  agitated,  "  I 
will  explain  it  all  to  yon ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  satisfied.  Till  then,  only  believe,  that 
my  love  for  you  can  never  be  exceeded  by  mor- 
tal man." 

I  fancied,  as  I  sat  working  at  the  window  at 
some  distance  from  the  pair — a  curtain  almost 
shading  me  from  their  view,  although  I  could 
see  distinctly  what  was  passing — I  fancied  that 
I  saw  a  bright  glow  pass  over  Sybil's  face ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  that,  which 
spread  over  the  brow  of  Albert. 

And  presently,  I  heard  Sybil  say  in  a  clear 
unembarrassed  voice, 

"  But,  Mr.  Albert,  to  go  back  to  the  old  sub- 
ject— tell  me,  what  made  you  appear  so  dissa- 
tisfied, when  you  looked  at  that  beaxxtiful  picture  ? 
I  mean,"  she  said,  checking  herself  with  a 
laugh  and  a  blush,  "I  mean  that  beautifully 
painted  picture  !" 

"  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  Sybil — too  beautiful ! 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  I  Do  not  despise  me  ! 
I  experienced  a  feeling  of  envy — perhaps  jea- 
lousy, that  a  stranger — one  of  whom  you  know 
BO  little,  should  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 


painting  it — should  have  been  allowed  to  sit  be- 
fore you  for  hours — to  gaze  upon  you  with  such 
intensity,  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  trace  yt\:r 
image  as  it  is  there  pourtrayed !  Sybil,  that  in- 
timacy of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  in  this  house 
displeases  me  more  than  I  can  express  I" 

Poor  Sybil  looked  mystified  and  distres.sed. 

She  was  innocence  itself,  and  backward  to  an 
unusual  degree,  in  every  feeling  of  woraanl;^ 
vanity;  still,  young  as  she  was,  how  could  -he, 
I  thought,  remain  insensible  to  the  chnrm  of 
such  love,  as  that  which  expressed  itself  in 
every  look  of  Albert  Lennard?  Her  days  of 
calm  insensibility  to  thoSe  feelings  which  might 
well  have  laid  dormant  for  some  time,  would 
not  last  much  longer  I  feared,  and  the  dialogue 
gave  me  an  uncomfortable  and  fidgetty  feeling, 
I  arose  hastily — came  forward,  and  joined  in  the 
conversation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  enter  thy  garden  of  roses, 
^-Beloved  and  lair  Haidie,, 
'  Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I  see  b^r  in  thee  ; 

Oh,  lovely,  thus  low  I  iiriplcro  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  lonjue. 

Which  utters  ils  Kong  to  adore  ihee, 

Yet  it  trembles  for  what  it  has  .sung. — BvROjj. 

I  couLT)  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh,  at  this  period  of  my  history.  Sybil, 
from  the  day  of  the  conversation  just  recorded, 
quite  changed  in  her  be.'riiig  towards  him.  No 
longer  was  she  the  sportive,  merry  child,  always 
ready  to  greet  him  with  a  laugh.  Albert's  words 
had  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  her  heart., 
towards  the  Irish  youth.  Or  rather,  she  felt  al- 
most ashamed  of  her  former  intimacy  with  him, 
and  was  now  as  shy,  and  cold,  as  before  she  was 
friendly  and  free.  Hardress  saw  it  all,  and  felt 
it  with  the  characteristic  fierceress  of  his  na- 
ture. He  attributed  the  change  to  its  true  cquse, 
and  all  his  worst  passions  were  roused.  I  saw 
it  in  his  eye — in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  disquieted  me. 

Sybil  and  I  one  evening  suddenly  came  upon 
him,  in  the  little  garden  which  surrounded  her 
cottage.  He  was  employed  in  making  some  im- 
provement to  the  arbor,  which  sometime  before, 
he  had  constructed  for  her.  He  looked  confused 
whan  we  appeared,  and  seemed  imcertain  whe- 
ther he  might  net  be  deemed  an  intruder. 

Sybil,  in  her  own  kind  manner,  for  she  was 
touched  by  the  attention,  said ; 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh;  this  is  just 
what  I  wanted  " 

I  went  in  search  of  a  book  that  had  been  left 
in  the  cottage  ;  and  the  two  young  people  re- 
mained together.  They  walked  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes.  Sybil  experienced  a  degree  of 
awkwardness,  though,  from  what  cause,  she 
could  scarcely  define.  At  length  she  stopped 
before  a  rose  tree,  whose  magnificent  while 
blossoms  quite  scented  the  air. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  so  beautiful  a  rose?"  she 
exclaimed;  and  she  plucked  one,  which  she 
oflfered  to  him. 

Hardress  received  it  with  an  inclination  of 
his  head,  and,  after  a  moment,  said  ; 
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"Do  you  know,  Miss  Devereux, that  I  have 
been  reading  tbis  mornins;  to  Mr.  Melville's  little 
nephew,  a  fairy  story,  which  I  found  at  the  rec- 
tor}' ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  much 
the  tale  has  touched  iny  feelings." 

"  What  was  itl"  she  asked. 

"Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  he  replied.  "These 
white  roses  remind  me  of  the  story.  That  is 
just  such  a  bunch,  as  I  could  imajrine  the  father 
plucked  for  his  favorite  daughter,  and  which 
produced  such  disastrous  consequences." 

But  Sybil  had  never  heard  it ;  a  fairy  tale 
was  not  allowed  amongst  the  catalogue  of  our 
library. 

"Shall  I  tell  it  to  3'ou?"  Hardress  exclaimed; 
a:id  having  received  .Sybil's  ready  consent,  he, 
ill  the  eager,  impassioned  manner,  which  he 
frequently  spoke,  poured  the  narration  into  her 
delighted  ear;  rendering  it  still  more  interest- 
ing, and  even  pathetic,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  described  every  scene.  She  who  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  an)' thing  like  fiction,  was  in- 
deed entranced — wrapt  in  delight  as  he  pro- 
ceeded; and  truly  the  flow  of  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh's  eloquence  was  extraordinary. 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  the  little 
porch  of  the  cottage,  whilst  he  related  the  tale ; 
and  standing  at  the  window,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  listened  with  very  little  less  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  than  that  experienced  by  Sybil. 
When  Hardress  came  to  that  pal'l,  descriptive 
of  the  sorr<f\v  and  agony  of  the  Beast  when 
Zelmira  returned  not,  the  pathos  of  his  des- 
cription was  so  touching,  that  her  tender  heart 
w?.>  moved,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
s-heiding  tears. 

« Oh  !  Mr.  Fitz  Hu^h,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  d  the  misery  of  the  poor 
dear  kind  beast,  how  cniel  of  Zelmira  to 
desert  him  !" 

"You  think  so,  dear  .Miss  Devereux?"  re- 
plied Hardress,  "  could  you  love  ugliness — 
deformity  V 

"I  know  not,"  she  said;  "indeed  I  cannot 
a;  all  put  myself  into  the  position  of  the  Beau- 
ty, therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ; 
but  I  can  imagine  kindness  and  goodness  mak- 
ing even  ugliness  lovable." 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Devereux,  that  I  have 
likened  myself  to  that  pour  Beast — jes !  to  him 
i.n  his  misery  !" 

"You!"  Sybil  said,  and  she  laughed. 

«'  Do  not  laugh,"  he  answered,  quite  fiercely, 
"Yes,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  like  him.  fright- 
fii — aye,  hideous  to  lo(jk  at — loathsome  no 
dvjbt— " 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  I"  interrupted  Sybil,  in  de- 
precating accents. 

"  Yes,  I  am  all  that."  he  proceeded  to  say, 
"  and  you  know  well  that  I  am ;  but"  and  his 
accents  softened.  "  I  have  a  heart  as  warm, 
as  tender,  a-;  that  possessed  by  the  frightful 
la.^nster  in  the  story — I  could  love  as  well — 
a^  devotedly ;  and,  oh  I  Miss  Devereux,  when 
I  wander  in  this  dear  spot  for  hours,  solitary 
and  miserable,  I  am  like  the  poor  Azor,  lonely, 
wretched,  waiting  for  one  who  once  deigned  to 


look  kindly  upon  me. — How  I  wish  sometimes 
I  could  liy  me  down  under  the  shade  of  that 
white  rose  tree  and  die;  for  there  is  no  Zelmira 
to  bid  me  live  for  her." 

Poor  Sybil,  astonished  and  distressed,  knew 
not  what  to  say — how  to  answer  this  touching 
appeal,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong  in  al- 
lowing the  conversation  to  last  so  long.  I  came 
forward,  much  to  her  relief,  but  to  the  evident 
di.scomfiiure  of  Hardress,  who  cast  upon  me  a 
gl.ince  of  sinister  import. 

That  evening  Albert  remarked ; 

"  How  pale  and  grave  you  look,  dear  Sj'bil !" 

She  blu.shed,  but  said  nothing. 

The  above  incident  certainly  made  a  great 
impression  on  Sybil — that  fairy  tale  told  in  a 
manner  quite  indescribable  !  No  one  could  im- 
agine the  eloquence  of  the  youth,  but  those  who 
heard  it;  and  it  had  highly  excited  her  uniniti- 
ated imagination.  And  young  as  Sybil  was, 
and  innocent  of  all  such  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  agitated  the  heart  of  the  narrator,  still  she 
was  an  embryo  woman ;  and  what  woman, 
however  backward  in  her  idea-s,  is  not  more 
ready  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  tender 
passion,  than  any  other  feeling  1  I  could  per- 
ceive by  a  glance,  that  the  young  girl  was 
powerfully  affected  by  the  scene.  She  was 
very  sorry  for  Hardress,  who  she  always  rather 
liked — and  no  wonder,  for  what  heart  could 
withstand  such  perfect  devotion  1  and  her  feel- 
ings were  pained  by  witnessing  the  unfeigned 
wretchedness  of  the  young  man. 

She  said  very  little  on  the  subject  to  me,  and 
never  mentioned  it  to  Albert ;  but  I  believe  it 
weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  was  not  soon,  if 
ever,  forgotten  by  her.  Often,  often  did  I  wish 
— aye,  that  vain  act — wish,  that  the  scene  had 
never  taken  place.  Why  did  I  allow  the  Irish 
boy  to  tell  the  fairy  tale — and  that  I — shame 
upon  me  I — should  stand  by,  listening,  with  all 
the  interest  of  a  child ! 

A  day  or  two  after  the  event  recorded,  Mr.s. 
Devereux  informed  me  of  a  plan  which  gave 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  had  decid- 
ed, she  said,  upon  leaving  Oakleigh  Court  for  a 
year.  Albert  had  suggested  the  idea  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sybil.  We  were  to  spend  some  time 
at  the  sea-side,  and  then  proceed  to  London, 
and  there  winter,  in  order  that  masters  might 
be  procured  to  forward  her  different  studies. 

Albert's  .wishes  were  ever  law  at  Oakleigh, 
and  his  judgment  was  ever  good,  and  discreet 
beyond  his  years.  His  clear  sightedness  quick- 
ly discerned  the  errors,  in  the  system  pursued, 
with  regard  to  her  he  loved,  with  all  the  in- 
creasing ardor  of  his  heart.  He  felt  for  the 
fair  young  girl,  doomed  to  live  a  life  of  such 
dull  seclusion,  and  determined  to  break  through 
it.  It  w.as  a  dilhcuh  task  to  make  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux give  up  her  favorite  plan  of  hiding  her 
child  from  evcrj'  eye.  until  the  moment  arrived, 
which  she  had  fixed  in  her  own  mind,  as  the 
proper  period  to  make  her  appearance  in  the 
world.  However  it  was  at  length  managed, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  To  Sybil  the 
idea  of  the  change  was  enchantment ! 
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Swcot  youlh  !  swio:  youth!  no  need 

II.is;,  tJiuM  of  sucli  a  mould, 

Ol"  eui:h  an  air  ns  Knilptors  old 

On  ^'0(i  or  f;od(lcss  oast — Unit  tlirillod 

With  lii'i',  with  tlimii.'lit,  with  lu'iuily  filled. 

In  ginipli'Rt  form  thy  povvi'r  ie  bIiowii, 

TUou  Hwc.cl — alinifjiuy  youth. — Uowitt, 

A  TEAU  had  passed  away — a  year  which 
made  many  changes  in  my  pupil.  At  that  age 
every  day  does  something.  There  is  no  stand- 
ing still.  Like  spring,  the  beautiful  emblem  of 
youth,  each  hour  brings  forth  fresh  buds,  fresh 
blossoms,  all  tending  to  the  embellishment  and 
perfection  of  the  approaching  summer. 

To  Sybil  change  of  scene  was  truly  new  life. 
It  was,  however,  with  a  degree  of  such  feverish 
excitement,  she  looked  on  all  around,  that  Mrs. 
Devercux  might  at  once  have  been  convinced, 
how  injudicious  was  that  system  of  seclusion 
in  which  her  daughter  had  been  trained. 

The  mind  of  the  young  girl  was  so  com- 
pletely distracted  by  the  perfect  novelty  of  every 
object  which  met  her  astonished  gaze,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  sober  it  to  any  grave 
pursuit.  Then  again,  her  simplicity,  her  com- 
plete ignorance  of  les  ttsages  du  monde  appeared 
almost  like  gaucherie,  in  a  girl  of  such  womanly 
appearance. 

But,  as  if  bent  on  acting  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary, Mrs.  Devereux  had  determined  upon 
spending  some  months  at  Brighton.  This  gay 
town  was  the  very  last  spot  one  might  have 
expected  to  have  been  selected  for  the  first  emi- 
gration of  the  young  recluse  ;  but  the  good  lady 
had  not  been  at  Brighton  since  she  was  herself 
a  child,  and  in  her  mind  only  associated  its  re- 
collection, with  the  little  quiet  fishing  hamlet, 
such  as  it  M'as  at  that  period,  when  the  advan- 
tage of  the  residence  consisted  in  its  retirement, 
and  the  salubrious  air  wafted  with  such  balmy 
freshness  over  the  thymcscented  downs. 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  never  emljodied  in  her 
imagination,  the  idea  of  the  acquired  extent  of 
Brighton ;  above  all  was  she  ignorant  of  the  in- 
creased publicity  of  that  most  popular  of  water- 
ing places  ;  had  she  but  known  what  a  monster 
the  little,  quiet  village  had  become,  never  would 
she  have  chosen  it  for  the  scene  of  her  fair 
child's  first  transportation  from  her  secluded 
home.  And  truly,  what  with  that  delicious  air, 
so  pure,  so  sparkling,  which  is  ever  sn  exhilira- 
ting  to  the  senses — the  constant  excitement  of 
the  kaleidoscope  sort  of  scene,  ever  passing — 
the  sea,  the  horses,  carriages,  people  I — I  ex- 
pected my  rustic  pupil  woulcl  end  in  a  brain 
fever. 

As  for  sitting  down  quietly  to  study,  that  Avas 
an  utter  impossibility — she  was  completely  un- 
hinged ;  and  Mrs.  Devereux,'  when  she  looked 
upon  Sybil's  eager  countenance,  and  noted  its 
restless,  excited  expression — the  large  eyes  dil- 
ated with  curiosity  and  wonder — her  complexion 
glowing  with  excitement — heartily  wished  her- 
self back  at  Oakleigh,  and  inwardly  repented, 
not  having  taken  Mr.  Devereux'  advice,  when 
he  urged  her  to  visit  the  place  with  him  alone, 
before  she  decided  upon  it  as  an  abode  for  six 
months. 

We   certainly  should  have   soon   taken   our 


leave  of  Brighton,  had  not  a  large  house  bt^'n 
engaged  for  a  lengthened  period;  besides,  tije 
enormous  retinue  of  servants,  wiih  all  the  pfiia- 
phernalia  anached  to  a  large  establi.shment,  had 
arrived,  and  Mrs.  Devereux  was  too  little  u^•.-^i 
to  the  trouble  of  moving  to  be  able  to  summin 
up  courage  ibr  so  foiinidable  an  undertakiiig 
again  so  shortly — so  at  Brighton  wc  remai.'itd 
iiial  gre  boii  gre  ! 

It  appeared  as  if,  on  leaving  Oakleigh,  the  re- 
straints which  had  so  long  bound  Byijil's  every 
action,  were  at  once  burst  asunder.  That 
which  was  easy  to  accomplish  and  maintain  in 
that  retired  place,  became  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility elsewhere. 

Totally  out  of  the  question  was  it  that  ir.y 
pupil  could  remain  unseen ;  equally  impossib.c 
unnoticed.  She  was  now  nearly  sixteen,  and 
my  readers  inayjimagine  her  at  that  period  a.s 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  perhars 
ever  create^.  Yes,  truly  lovely  was  Svb.l 
Devereux  at  that  period  I  Her  stature  rc'>e 
above  the  usual  standard;  indeed  she  might 
have  been  deemed  too  tall  had  her  carriage  net 
been  so  splendid.  Her  health,  thanks  to  the 
freedom  of  her  country  life,  had  ever  been  per- 
fect, and  this  circumstance  imparted  sirengtn 
and  elasticity  to  her  limbs.  The  young  crea- 
ture had  consequently  none  of  the  slouching, 
awkward  gait,  so  constantly  accompanying 
great  height  in  early  youth — her  figure  was 
firm  and  upright. 

The  perfect  innocence  of  Sybil's  mind  pre- 
vented all  feeling  of  shynesg.  She  was  as  u.i- 
conscious  as  the  merest  child,  and  as  she  waiK- 
ed  abroad  along  the  crowded  cliffs,  headed 
nought  save  her  own  complete  enjoyment. 
Her  eyes  rested  fearlessly  on  every  object;  all 
was  so  new — people  as  well  as  things.  I  ha(i 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  exuberance  of 
her  admiration  and  delight;  and  how  well  can 
I  recal  the  expression  of  her  countenance  as 
she  walked,  as  if  treading  upon  air  by  my  side  ! 
No  wonder  that  she  attracted  tlie  admiring  gaze 
of  all  passers  b}''. 

Mrs.  Devereux  insisted  upon  her  daughter 
being  dressed  as  plainly  and  as  unpretendingly 
as  it  was  possible  ;  but  the  very  peculiarity  of 
seeing  so  womanly  a  figure,  so  childishly  at- 
tired, drew,  perhaps,  greater  attention  than  if 
her  costume  had  been  more  in  unison  with  htr 
appearance. 

As  she  proceeded  on  her  way,  she  was  wild 
with  pleasure.  Her  eyes,  truly  dancing  with  the 
joy  with  which  her  heart  was  overflowing, 
roved  restlessly  hither  and  thither — her  face  re- 
dolent with  smiles — the  white  teeth  which,  the 
form  of  her  mouth  constantly  displayed,  render- 
ed still  more  conspicuous,  by  the  numerous  ex- 
clamations of  admiration,  which  burst  from  her 
lips,  as  some  new  object  passed  before  her 
sight.  It  was  indeed  a  long  time  before  .s-he 
could  compose  her  ideas  into  anything  bke 
order,  during  which  period  she  was  far  too 
much  engrossed  with  wonder  and  amusement, 
to  notice  that  she  herself  was  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  attention  to  others ;  but  the  moment 
came  when  she  could  not  fail  to  make  the  dis- 
covery. 

«'  jilademoiselle,"  she  said,  the  first  time  the 
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fact  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her — or  rather  that 
her  mind  had  leisure  to  give  it  a  thought.  "  wh)' 
did  that  gentleman  stare  so  at  me  ?  Ah  !  there 
he  is  looking  again!"  and  Sybil,  w'ith  an  air  of 
wondering  curiosity,  returned  the  gaze  of  the 
dashing  hussar,  who,  with  his  gay  dress  and 
mouslached  lip,  added  to  his  somewhat  rudely 
marked  scrutiny,  had  thus  attracted  her  attention. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  rather 
hastily,  "  you  should  never  take  notice  of  such 
kind  of  observation ;  indeed  you  ought  to  appear 
not  even  to  see  it  ;  an^i  above  all,  I  beseech  you, 
never  turn  your  head  to  look  at^er  people  when 
they  pass  ;  it  is  neither  proper  nor  lady-like." 

"  But,  Mademoiselle."  Sybil  persisted,  "  why 
may  I  not  look  at  people,  as  well  as  they  at  me? 
I  am  sure  they  stare  enough  " 

"  Don't  argue  the  point,"  I  continued,  almost 
angrily  ;  "  when  you  have  gatljed  more  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  you  will  then  be  able  to  enter 
more  fully  into  what  is  due  towards  les  cnnven- 
tincex  de  In  soriete  ,-  until  then,  you  must  obey  im- 
plicitly the  advice  which  is  given  you." 

Sybil  looked  at  me  curiously  and  with  a 
heightened  color,  but  she  forbore  pressing  the 
subject  Some  instinctive  suspicion  probably 
dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  henceforward  she 
seemed  to  pr«)fit  in  a  measure  by  ray  injunction, 
tor  no  denum'.trative  notice  did  she  again  take 
of  similar  incidents.  But  I  fear  that  was  the 
extent  of  good  I  had  achieved  ;  for  well  could  I 
perceive  that  my  words  had  only  more  fully 
awakened  her  perception  on  points  before  un- 
resanled  ;  and  I  know  that  whilst  she  strove  to 
obey  my  orders,  not  to  neem  to  observe,  when — 
as  ^o  constantly  happened — she  became  the 
h'lhjcct  of  such  pointed  regard — she  did  observe 
_  and  with  leelings,  which  however  natural, 
were  very  diderent  from  those  that  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux  would  have  approved;  and  truly,  though 
Sybil's  head  would  be  erected  even  higher  than 
usual  with  an  air  of  dignity,  a  richer  color 
spreading  itself  over  hfr  face,  her  eyes  also 
.sparkling  more  brightly  than  before,  as  she 
turned  to  address  me  with  an  arch  smile,  there 
would  nnw  mingle  in  her  look  and  tone  no 
slight  share  of  gratification. 

•'  But  what  could  be  done  V  I  thought, 
**  how  avoid  such  consequences  1  She  is  beau- 
tiful, and  must  know  it  some  of  these  days — 
how  far  better  that  such  knowledge  should 
dawn  upon  her  in  the  present  innocent  state  of 
her  heart,  and  that  her  mind  should  be  gradual- 
ly prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  truth,  which 
acts  as  an  intoxicating  draught  to  every  female 
imagination,  especially  when  unexpectedly  it 
bursts  upon  the  perception  at  an  age  when 
vanity,  that  natural  heritage  of  woman,  is  most 
easily  excited ;  then  would  not  the  charm  of 
such  a  gift  be  indeed  lilcely  to  prove  danger- 
ous ?" 

Mrs.  Devereux  most  probably  would  have  re- 
jected this  idea,  as  contrary  to  her  prescribed 
notions  on  the  subject,  but  she  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  daughter  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  for,  at  home,  Sybil  was  still  kept 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  visiters,  and 
rarely  accompanied  her  mother  out  of  doors, 
eirept  in  the  close  carriage. 

And  thus  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  time 


we  remained  at  Brighton,  but  the  last  month  of 
our  sojourn  there,  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able in  my  remejnbrance ;  one  of  those  bright 
specks  which  remain  undimmed  upon  the  re 
cnllection,  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  che- 
quered existence.  My  kind  friend  Miss  Howard 
had  become  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Mordaunt, 
a  gentleman  of  large  property,  and  was  spend- 
ing some  M-eeks  at  Brighton,  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air  for  her  infant  son  ;  and  my 
pupil  and  I  were  allowed  to  be  very  often  with 
her. 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  always  been  ver\'  partial 
to  Lady  Mordaunt,  of  whose  sense  and  judg- 
ment she  entertained  a  high  opinion ;  and  she 
was  even  somewhat  persuaded  by  her  niece 
that  it  was  expedient  to  permit  Sybil  to  mix  a 
little  more  with  those  around  her.  The  sisters 
of  Sir  William  arrived  on  a  visit  to  their 
brother,  and  then  succeeded  a  period,  which,  in 
comparison  to  her  former  life,  was  dissipation 
to  Sybil.  Lady  M(-rdaunt  suggested  to  her 
Aunt,  the  advantage  it  might  be  to  her  young 
cousin,  to  associate  with  her  sisters-in-taw,  who 
had  been  well  brought  up — had  excellent  man- 
ners, and  were  clever  and  good  tempered.  In 
consequence  of  this  report,  we  were  siill  suflTer- 
ed  occasionally  to  frequent  the  house  of  Lady 
Mordaunt,  thou5:h  it  had  become  the  resort  of  a 
gaver  set,  since  the  two  handsome,  lively  young 
ladies  had  added  to  its  attractions  ;  and  to  my 
astonishment,  we  even  found  ourselves  more 
than  once,  with  a  merry  party,  listening  to  the 
military  band  playing  on  the  Steyne.  The  Miss 
Mordaunts  were  in  truth  very  good-natured,  and 
would  olten  supplicate  Mrs.  Devereux,  and  by 
amiable  importunity  wring  from  her  a  reluctant 
consent  to  various  little  amusements  for  the  tall 
girl,  and  her  usfly  little  governess,  who  always 
kept  in  the  back  jjround — silent  beholders  of 
the  gay  doings  which  passed  around  them. 
And,  as  such  passive  performers  in  the  scene, 
Mrs.  Devereux  objected  not  greatly  to  these  in- 
novations on  our  usual  routine.  It  could  not 
do  Sybil  any  harm,  to  walk  quietly  between 
herself  and  me,  or  perhaps  Lady  Mordaunt, 
perfcctlv  independent  of  the  laughing  and  talk- 
ing going  on  amongst  others,  and  receiving 
only  the  occasional  notice  generally  bestowed 
upon  a  girl  who  fs  still  in  the  nc/ioiil-room, 
amongst  a  showy  group  of  young  ladies,  who 
are  nttf. 

Whilst  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  all  went 
on  well,  and  Sybil  and  her  governess  led  a 
much  more  cheerful  life  than  heretofore;  a  life 
which  was  equally  new  to  both ;  but  it  was 
doomed  not  to  be  of  long  continuance,  though, 
strange  to  say.  Mrs.  Devereux  was  not  the  real 
origin  of  its  interruption. 

It  seemed  that  gradually  many  began  to  pis- 
cover  the  charms  which  lurked  beneath  the  large 
straw  bonnet  and  ample  shawl  of  the  "  tall  girl," 
and  I  learnt  from  Lady  .Mordaunt,  that  Sybil  was 
becoming  an  object  of  much  curiosity  and  obser- 
vation amongst  the  gentlemen.  Soon  it  was  well 
known,  that  she  was  the  sole  heiress  to  immense 
wealth,  and  such  knowledge  alone  is  sutficient  to 
encircle  a  woman  with  a  halo  of  glorious  perfec- 
tions. 

I  certainly  did  perceive  latterly  that  one  or 
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Iwo  young  men  would  occasionally  linger  be- 
hind, and  walk  by  Lady  Mordaunt's  side,  or 
even  by  that  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  whose  forbidding 
a:>pect  rendered  such  a  manoeuvre,  one  would 
have  imagined,  no  service  of  pleasure ;  and 
Sybil,  who  had  not  a  notion  of  shyness,  would, 
with  the  natural  gaiety  and  innocence  of  her 
heart,  occasionally  join  in  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness — beware 
All  jovs,  but  joys  that  never  can  expire  ; 
Whotiuilds  oil  lees  than  an  immortal  base, 
Fond  ad  he  sccnis,  condemns  his  joys  to  death. 

*  *  *  t  *        * 

If!  human  hearts,  what  holder  thoucrht  can  risp 
Than  man's  presumption,  on  to-morrow's  dawn." 

yotiNO. 

Wb  were  not  to  return  to  Oakleigh  Court,  but 
to  spend  the  winter  in  London,  during  which 
time  Sybil's  education  was  to  receive  its  finish- 
ing touch  from  masters  of  every  description. 
There,  in  the  imprisonment  of  a  back  drawing- 
room,  only  exchanged  for  exercise  in  the  park, 
during  its  unfrequented  hours,  or  in  the  square, 
Miss  Devereux  passed  that  season,  so  closely 
verging  #n  the  period  for  which  the  mother  was 
thus  so  sedulously — I  cannot  say,  judiciously — 
husbanding  the  fair  flower — the  attainment  of 
her  seventeenth  birthday. 

At  length  we  were  suffered  to  prepare  for  our 
return  to  beautiful  Oakleigh. 

With  what  happiness  did  Sybil  and  I  talk 
over  the  delight  of  that  restoration  to  liberty  I 
for  such  it  would  be  to  us ;  and  to  hear  my  pu- 
pil speak  of  ail  the  various  pleasures  she  there 
anticipated,  no  one  would  have  imagined,  she 
was  ought  other,  than  the  little  girl  I  had  first 
beheld  issuing  from  the  heap  of  hay  on  the  me- 
morable evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  court. 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  said  Mrs.  Devereux,  one 
day  when  her  daughter  had  been  enlarging  in 
a  similar  strain,  upon  the  delights  that  awaited 
her  at  Oakleigh,  "  I  trust  there  are  more  im- 
portant enjoyments  in  store  for  you  than  those 
you  enumerate.  Rabbits,  birds  and  flowers,  are 
very  well  for  the  recreation  of  a  child ;  but  for 
one  of  your  age,  whose  mind  should  have  ad- 
vanced ir.  proportion  with  her  years,/you  can- 
not, I  hope,  have  continued  to  retain  much  value 
for  such  frivolities." 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not,  Mamma,"  replied  the 
young  girl,  somewhat  abashed,  "  they  are  not 
ihe  principal  objects,  which  make  me  rejoice  at 
the  thoughts  of  finding  myself  at  Oakleigh. 
There  will  be  old  friends  to  meet  again — Hard- 
ness Fitz  Hugh,  for  instance  !  How  glad  I  shall 
be  to  see  his  clever,  odd,  ugly  face,  and  to  laugh 
at  his  strange  dialect,  and  still  stranger 
speeches." 

I  had  turned  my  eyes  on  Mrs.  Devereux's 
face  as  Sybil  thus  spoke,  with  an  instinctive 
misgiving  as  to  its  reception  by  that  lady,  and 
I  was  not  far  wrong ;  for  her  countenance  as- 
sumed the  shocked  expression  so  easily  excited 
upon  it,  but  with  which  now  mingled  a  mixture 
of  concern  and  displeasure.  She  did  not  speak 
for  some  moments,  but  appeared  as  if  consider- 


ing that  the  importance  of  the  case  required  the 
most  ])rudential  care  in  its  treatment. 

At  length,  clearing  her  voice,  she  spoke  in  a 
tone  which  made  Sybil  start ;  so  unconsciou;= 
was  she  of  aught  in  her  speech,  being  in  any 
way  calculated  to  create  a  sensation  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Sybil !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Devereux,  "  I 
should  have  imagined  that  the  person  you  have 
just  mentioned,  would  be  the  very  last  to  oc- 
cupy your  mind  for  a  moment ;  far  less  before 
one  whom  it  is  so  much  more  natural,  you 
should  have  mentioned,  as  a  legitimate  cause 
for  rendering  your  return  to  Oakleigh  so  attrac- 
tive. Are  you  not  aware  that  Albert  is  to  join 
us  there,  soon  after  our  arrival  V 

"Oh  yes.  Mamma !  dear  Albert!  of  course, 
that  will  be  the  chief  of  all  the  delights  I  antici- 
pate, but  I  was  only  speaking  of  those  inferior 
ones,  which  I  should  find  on  first  going  home. 
I  know  Albert  will  not  be  there  for  some  time, 
whereas  Hardress — " 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh.  /"  interrupted  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux in  a  frigid  voice,  "  will  not  be  there,  nor 
do  I  think  he  will  ever  be  at  Oakleigh  again.  I 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  infonn  you  of  the 
fact — for  what  interest  can  Miss  Devereux  feel 
in  that  wild,  uncouth  Irish  youth  1  that  he  has 
left  Mr.  Melville  some  months." 

"  Has  he  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Sybil.  "  Poor 
Hardress !  how  sorry  I  am.  Is  he  really  never 
to  return,  dear  Mamma  ]" 

"  Never!  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  rtie 
slightest  regret.  The  3'oung  man,  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Melville,  had  of  late  become  an  objec- 
tionable neighbor,  and  I  esteem  it  an  advantage, 
that  our  acquaintance  is  now  totally  at  an  end  ; 
it  is  neither  probable,  nor  desirable,  that  we 
should  ever  meet  again." 

Sybil  did  not  presume  openly  to  express  her 
regret,  after  this  severe  speech  of  her  mother, 
but  she  could  not  forbear  demanding  from  me 
some  sympathy,  by  a  glance  which  plainly 
spoke  of  her  concern,  at  the  idea  of  never  again 
beholding  her- good-natured,  amusing  friend. 

I  learnt  afterwards  more  fully  that  it  was  as 
Mrs.  Devereux  had  informed  Sybil,  with  regard 
to  young  Fitz  Hugh.  He  had  soon  become  too 
much,  in  every  way^  for  his  gentle  tutor,  Mr. 
Melville.  Immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  family  from  the  Court,  the  mood  of  the 
young  man  had  complete!}''  changed.  He  was 
savage,  intractable,  and  recklessly  pursued  any 
path,  but  that  of  the  decent  propriety  mcumbent 
on  the  inmate  of  a  virtuous  clergyman.  His 
moral  conduct  had  caused  the  good  man  much 
trouble,  and  he  soon  wrote  to  Lord  Castlerosse, 
urging  the  removal  of  his  nephew  to  a  sphere, 
where  his  intellectual  powers,  which  were  im- 
mense, might  have  a  wider  range,  and  which, 
if  thus  confined,  might  be  enervated  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  animal  passions  of  his  nature, 
which  were  as  violent  as  they  were  ill-regulated. 
Lord  Castlerosse,  had  attended  to  this  sugges- 
tion, and  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  was  now  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

We  found  ourselves  again  at  Oakleigh — 
beautiful  Oakleigh !  which  looked  so  bright 
and  lovely,  after" the  (to  us)  dull  town  we  had 
quitted.     But  after   the   first  happy  day  of  our 
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arrival,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  same  place, 
5-iich  a  new  aspect  did  every  object  assume. 

It  was  as  if  Sybil's  whole  being  was  suddenly 
expected  to  take  a  new  turn ;  she  who  had  be- 
fore been  so  sedulously  kept  the  child,  was  now 
to  be,  all  at  once,  transformed  into  the  woman. 

Her  dress  was  new  modelled,  and  every  thing 
like  childishness  of  deportment  carefully  dis- 
couraged. The  strict  routine  of  study,  to  which 
she  had  lately  been  accustomed,  was  much  re- 
laxed, and  in  its  place,  she  passed  the  time  in 
the  company  of  her  mother,  who  seemed,  by  a 
course  of  lectures  (for  such  a  form  did  the  al- 
most constant  tone  of  her  conversation  assume) 
evidently  applying  to  some  important  purpose, 
to  endeavor  to  prepare  her  daughter's  mind  for 
some  serious  crisis  in  her  existence. 

There  was  too  an  air  of  such  solemn  mys- 
tery pervadmg  all  that  Mrs.  Uevereux  said  or 
did  in  reference  to  her  child,  that  I  began  to 
make  my  own  conjectures ;  indeed,  to  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  though  not  admitted  by  the  good  lady 
into  her  confidence. 

I  was  of  course  sufficiently  discreet  not  to 
hazard  an  appearance  of  curiosity  on  the  topic, 
and  we  spent  the  three  following  months  in  ex- 
treme quiet  and  monotony. 

Mr.  Devereux  was  much  from  home,  being 
iKicupied,  as  I  learnt,  by  business  connected 
with  the  majority  of  Albert  Lennard,  which  had 
just  taken  place. 

Sybil  often  expressed  her  wonder  that  .\lbert 
had  not  visited  them  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
would  sometimes  even  question  her  mothar  on 
the  subject  Then  Mrs.  Devereux  would  reply 
with  a  half-suppressed  smile  of  mystery,  "  that 
there  were  good  reasons  for  every  thing — that 
Sybil  might  be  sure,  however,  that  Albert's  time 
was  well  employed ;"  and  Sybil's  eyes  would 
sparkle  with  the  affectionate  pride  of  a  sister, 
as  did  my  own — when  we  heard  how  Albert  was 
distinguishing  himself  at  Oxford,  by  his  great 
and  noble  talents,  and  that  he  gave  everj'  prom- 
ise of  becoming  an  eminent  character. 

In  spite  of  my  foresight  with  regp.rd  to  the 
intended  destiny  of  my  loved  pupil,  I  returned 
from  a  private  interview,  requested  by  Mrs. 
Devereux.  a  few  days  after  we  had  been  in- 
.'"ormed  of  the  one  fixed  for  Albert's  final  return, 
with  an  ominous  feeling  of  depression,  which  I 
blamed  myself  for  allowing  to  enter  my  heart. 

On  the  day  of  .\lbert  Lennard's  arrival,  Sybil 
would  attain  her  seventeenth  birthday.  And  I 
was  sad,  though  I  had  heard  a  ccnlirmation  of 
what  had  been  my  anxious  hope  !  Uul  Cfrtainly 
iliere  were  circumstances  concerning  liie  com- 
munication, very  dilferentfroni  the  arraniicment 
I  had  formed  in  my  own  imaginati;)n;  my  busy 
brain  had  chalked  out  a  conlr.iry  plan. 

My  scheme  was,  that  iny  dear  piipil  should, 
for  two  years  at  least,  taste  of  the  society  of  the 
world,  in  maiden  freedom.  I  wished  her  to  see. 
and  to  be  seen;  to  meet  with  admiration,  aye, 
even  love,  from  many — for  how  could  she  be 
seen  and  not  loved  ]  I  would  have  had  her 
make  acquaintance  with  the  world;  the  people, 
and  even  the  ways  of  the  world.  But  there 
should  have  been  one  by  her  side,  to  whom, 
"her  heart   untrammelled."'    would   cling;  one 


who  would  have  shone  like  some  bright  star 
before  which  all  lesser  lights  grow  dim;  his 
love,  her  shield — against  whirK  all  other  attacks 
must  have  fallen  harmless!  And  then  I  glanced 
forward  to  that  joyful  lime,  when  tht  young 
girl,  after  having  looked  well  around,  would  own 
that  there  was  none  so  good,  so  noble,  so  worlliy, 
to  be  called  by  the  sacred  name  of  husband,  is 
the  cherished  companion  of  her  childhood. 
Truly  my  enthusiasm  on  the  score  of  Albert 
Lennard's  perfections,  carried  my  ideas  of  Uir* 
superiority,  ever  every  otlier  human  being,  and 
all  those  who  knew  him  well  M'ould  votich  for 
my  not  having  exaggerated  his  merits,  and 
freely  alk)w  that  he  was — I  can  hardly  u.-e  a 
meaner  term — a  godlike  creature  I 

'•  Mademoiselle,"  beg.in  .Mrs.  Devereux,  in  a 
tone  which  at  once  informed  me  of  the  ir.^poll• 
ance  of  the  communication  she  was  about  to 
make,  "it  is  but  due  to  one  whom  boih  Mr. 
Devereux  and  myself,  have  learnt,  with  good 
reason,  to  esteem  as  a  friend,  that  you  slioiUd  uo 
longer  Ix?  ignorant  of  that  which  so  materially 
concerns  our  Sybil."  v 

Mrs.  Devereux  paused,  and  f  poured  forth  m* 
fervent  thanks  for  this  kind  and  considc:i.ie 
testimony  to  my  p^or  services.  She  heard  me 
with  less  coldness  than  she  generally  a|aiuiestt,-d 
towards  any  extraordinary  ebullition  of  t'eclmg, 
and  then  continued  speaking — 

"  You  may,  probably,  before  this  have  divined, 
that  Albert  Lennard  has,  from  las  childhood, 
been  desired  by  us,  as  the  husband  of  our 
daughter." 

I  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  she  proceeded 
with  her  communication., 

"'i'he  period  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  long 
cherished  hope,  is  now,  I  trust,  Hear  at  haad ; 
for  Albert,  having  received  our  permission, 
comes  next  weei:  to  woo  our  Sybil ;  and  we 
have  promised  not  to  forestal  his  wishes,  but  to 
allow  him  to  be  the  first  to  open  her  eyes  to  the 
hapi)y  prospect  before  her,  dear  girl ;  and  thTi 
— lor  with  their  iiUi.mate  knowledu'e  of  each 
other,  long  courtship  will  be  unnecessary — t!itir 
union  will  soon  follow." 

I  was  startled  at  the  very  expeditious  arrange- 
ments which  these  words  seemetl  to  express, 
and  could  hardly  believe  I  understood  tiicjo 
properly. 

"  .Miss  Devereux  will  first  be  introduced  joto 
society  1"  I  ventured  to  say. 

.Mrs.  Devereux  looked  some  shocked  surprise 
at  niy  suggestion,  and  answered, 

"You  mistake  me.  .Mademoiselle.  I  said  that 
the  union  between  .Mr.  Lennard  and  my  daugh- 
ter, would  take  place  almost  iinmcdiaiely  af.er 
the  prop<'>^al  had  been  formally  ma<le  and  ac- 
cepted. There  can  be  little  further  preparat;oii 
required,  for  tho^^e  who.se  engagement  has  sub- 
sisted, it  may  truly  be  said,  from  their  earl.csl 
childhood."' 

"  I'orgive  me.  .Madam,"  I  replied.  "  I  may,  no 
doubt,  be  wroni,',  but  i  always  thought  that  some 
acquaintance  with,  and  experience  of  the  world, 
were  considered  advisable  ft)r  a  young  person 
bel'ore'' entering  upon  so  momentous  and  im- 
portant a  position,  as  that  of  matrimony." 

"  Y'es,  .Mademoiselle,"  Mrs.  Devereux  re- 
sumed, in  a  tone  of  condescending  indulgence 
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towards  my  ignorance,  "I  know  that  is  often 
the  opinion — the  erroneous  opinion  1  consider 
It — of  many — 1  think  the  world  the  last  school 
for  a  young  wife — the  most  pernicious  scene, 
mto  which,  those  sensible  of  the  important  na- 
ture of  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  could  send  an 
inexperienced,  innocent  creature.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  race  of  English  wives 
and  mothers  would  be  pfreatly  improv^cd.  if  the 
plan  I  have  been  enabled  to  adopt  for  my  daiiirh- 
ter,  was,  when  equally  feasible,  more  generally 
followed.  Yes  !  I  am  thankful  for  having  been 
allowed  the  blessing  of  rearing  to  womanhood, 
a  being,  who,  if  she  act  up  to  the  education  she 
has  received — as  far  as  human  excellence  ex- 
tends, iiiu.st  make  a  perfect  wife," 

Mrs.  Devereux  paused  for  a  moment ;  but  on 
my  remaining  silent,  thus  continued  to  enlarge 
on  this  engrossing  subject — 

"  Albert  will,  indeed,  be  blest  as  he  deserves, 
with  a  wife  perfectly  pure  in  heart  and  mind; 
not  the  butlerliy  creature  that  has  fluttered  about 
the  world — its  bright  colors  dimmed  and  ])ol- 
luted,  and  ill-fitted  to  do  honor  to  the  name  of 
wife  to  such  a  man,  or  to  render  her  husband 
happy!  I  thank  you  sincerely.  Mademoiselle, 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  forwarded 
my  views  with  regard  to  the  education  of  our 
child.  You  have  executed  my  wishes  with  im- 
plicit obedience — although  often,  I  am  aware, 
your  inexperience  has  caused  your  reason  to 
rebel  against  the  wisdom  of  some  of  my  ideas — 
or  prejudices,  as  no  doubt  you  may  have  deemed 
them  ;  but  I  hope  that  you  will  be  rewarded  for 
any  sacrifices  your  own  judgment  has  been 
called  upon  to  make,  in  order  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  me,  by  beholding  the  bright  specimen 
our  Sybil  will  exhibit,  of  my  plan  of  education  " 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Fuir  as  tlio  forms,  that,  wove  in  lUnry's  loom, 
Float  ill  lJ!;lu  vision,  round  tlio  I'ott's  lu  ttd. 
•  "  *  *  » 

How  sweetly  mutable — how  briplitly  wild 
Theli(iuid  lustn'  darted  from  hir  eyes  ! 
Each  look — kucU  motion,  wuki'd  u  new  horn  grace. 
That  o'er  her  f.)rm,  il<  transient  (.'lory  east  ; 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurped  the  plare, 
Chased  by  a  charm,  slill  lovelier  than  the  last. — 

Mason. 
♦  . 
"  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  have  seen 

-Mbert,"  said  Sybil,  on  the  morning  of  her  birth- 
day. "  Mademoiselle,  do  you  remember  his  last 
arrival  here — what  joy  we  felt  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  him  1     And  to-day  he  comes  again  I" 

A  slight  sigh  heaved  from  her  breast.  "  And 
your  joy  is  not  so  great?"  I  asked,  with  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  some  anxiety. 

•'  Not  quite  so  unmixed,"  siie  replied,  laugh- 
ing; "for  it  seems  to  me,  that  two  years  must 
nave  made  such  a  ditference  in  him ;  now  he 
nas  become  a  man." 

"  Well,  Sybil !  and  you  have  become  a  wo- 
man ;  therefore,  he  will  have  as  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  change  as  yourself."  I  said. 

"  Oh  I  no !"  she  replied,  earnestly ;  "  he  will 
fiud  no  change  in  me,  though  I  may  be  taller 
and  older  than  when  he  last  returned — no  change 
in  my  feelings  towards  liim  ;  but  he,  I  fear,  will 


have  become  so  far  above  me,  that  he  will  scorn 
the  affection  he  once  loved  to  receive  from  his  • 
little  sister." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  probably  Sybil," 
I  remarked. 

"  Do  you  not  think  sol"  she  g'adly  exclaimed, 
"do  you  imagine  we  may  be  the  same  towards 
each  other  as  we  were — love  each  other  as 
well  V 

"  Perhaps  better !"  I  answered  as  gravely  as 
I  could. 

"  Oh,  that  is  impossible  !  But,  Mademoiselle," 
she'continued,  "you  have  made  me  much  hap- 
pier. I  thought  it  would  be  so  melancholy  to 
find  Albert  grown  into  a  cold,  proud,  rnan,  whilst 
my  heart  was  as  warm  and  sisterly  towards 
him,  as  on  that  day  when  we  wnllced  in  the 
park  with  poor  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  awaiting 
his  arrival.  And  Hardress  !  do  you  remember 
how  cross  he  was,  when  he  foimd  out  that  Al- 
bert was  not  my  brother  1  Shall  we  do  the  same 
to-day  1     Shall  we  set  forth  to  meet  Albert  1" 

I  hesitated. 

'•  We  must  see  what  your  mamma  says  about 
it,"  I  at  length,  said  ;  for  I  suspected  that  Mrs. 
Devereax,  had  formed  a  very  different  arrange- 
ment— and  so  it  proved.  Albert  Lennard  was 
expected  about  the  dinner  hour,  and  when  the 
dressing  bell  rang,  Sybil  found  herself  engaged 
in  a  manner  very  unlike  that  merry  interval, 
when,  two  years  before,  in  anticipation  of  the 
same  event,  she  was  wandering  about  the  park,'* 
free  as  a  very  wood  nymph. 

Her  dressing  room  was  now  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion :  its  interior,  bearing  every  demonstratittn 
that  the  business  of  the  toilette  was  going  on 
within  ;  and  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
it  seemed  to  be,  judging  by  the  anxious  care 
with  which  the  undertaking  was  superintended. 

Yes !  there  sat  Sybil,  for  the  first  time  it 
might  almost  be  said,  undergoing  the  fatigue  of 
a  gra/ide  loileile — learning  "  qii^il  fiut  i^duffrir 
pmir  etre.  belle  "  for  some  patient  endurance, 
was  certainly  necessary  to  be  called  into  requi- 
sition, whilst  under  the  hands  of  two  not  well 
practised  abigails,  and  the  fidgetty  interference 
of  Mrs.  Devereux. 

The  only  regret  I  experienced  as  I  followed 
Sybil  down  stairs,  was,  that  there  would  be  so 
few  eyes  to  admire  and  appreciate  her  loveli- 
ness ;  and  I  was  not  the  only  person  I  soon  sus- 
pected, into  whose  mind  some  such  idea  (a'as  ! 
savoring  too  much  of  vanity)  had  entered. 

"  Well,  Sybil !"  Mr.  Devereux  exclaimed, 
when,  after  his  first  expressive  start  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  apparition, 
wdiich  appeared  before  him  in  the  drawing 
room,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  v.nth  a  smile 
of  criticizing  examination,  through  which,  how- 
ever, admiring  pri4e  was  plainly  discernible — 
"you  are  really  very  splendid. — Albert  ought  to 
feel  much  honored.  Why,  la  belle  Assemhlee 
could  not  require  more  from  you,  than  this 
soigne  costume ;  we  ought  to  have  Fortunatus'.s 
cap,  to  transport  us  to  Almacks  or  St.  James's." 

Sybil,  with  a  l.Inshing  smile  and  sparkling 
eyes,  glanced  at  her  form,  reflected  in  the  large 
mirror ;  then,  leaning  caressingly  over  her  fa» 
ther,  said ; 
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"  And  when  does  darling  papa  mean  to  take 
his  Sybil  to  those  gay  places  ?" 

"  Oh  I  we  must  see  about  that  I"  Mr.  Deve- 
reux  answered  playfully,  whilst  he  turned,  with 
a  glance  of  sij,'aificance,  to  observe  the  eflect 
of  his  daughter's  speech  upon  his  wife,  who  had 
entered,  but  unobserved  by  Sybil,  who  otherwise 
would  nut  have  ventured  to  utter  it.  The  atten- 
tion of  all,  however,  was  at  that  moment, 
attracted  by  sounds,  which  announced  the  ex- 
pected arrival  to  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  Devereux  hastened  from  the  room. 

Sybil  looked  towards  her  mother  with  a 
heightened  color,  as  if  for  permission  to  follow 
her  father;  but  Mrs.  Devereux,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance, in  spite  of  her  struggles  to  assume  a 
dignified  composure,  I  could  discern  strong 
marks  of  agitj^tcd  expectation,  signed  to  her  to 
remain,  and  we  sat  in  impatient  suspense,  for 
the  few  moments  which  elapsed  ere  the  door 
vas  opened,  and  Mr.  Devereux  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Albert  Lennard — the  same  in  all,  save 
an  increased  manliness  of  person,  and  strength 
o;  beauty. 

At"ter  an  affectionate,  though  somewhat  hur- 
ried greeting  to  Mrs.  Devereux,  his  eyes  having, 
on  his  entrance,  sought  out  the  form  of  Sybil, 
with  nervous  warmth  of  manner,  he  hastened 
forward  to  meet  her.  My  pupil,  catching  some- 
thing  of  the  same  manner  from  the  agitated  Al- 
bert,  though  she  at  first  advanced  with  frank 
'  and  evident  pleasure,  now  blushingly  and  bash- 
fully returned  his  salutation  ;  and  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  young  people  towards  each  other, 
in  the  short  interview  that  followed,  there  was 
an  evident  constraint,  which  left  on  Sybil's 
countenance  a  slight  shade  of  disappointment 
during  the»time  Albert  was  absent,  preparing 
for  dinner ;  she  probably  feared  the  dreaded 
change  had  actually  taken  place. 

Albert  had  indeed  become  a  man,  and  she 
was  to  receive  from  him  no  more,  that  frank, 
brotherly  afl^ection,  cherished  so  long  in  her 
imagination. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

"Tii"y  hail  rcHinu'd  t'nrth  topplh-r;  the  Irri'.'ht  di-w 

Wan  uii  ihi-  lliiwcri  lh.it  hi-  kiiclc,  uiid  ^•iivij 

Svretit  iribulo  l«  hiii  iilol."  L.  E.  L. 

AtBr.nT  had  recovcre^d  his  equanimity  when 
he  next  appeared  amongst  us,  and  as  he  sat  by 
ftvhil's  side  at  dinner,  her  countenance  soon  be- 
came irradiated  with  bricrht  and  joyous  anima- 
tion, for  there  was  apparently  brotherly  warmth 
of  I'eeling  and  affection,  to  her  heart's  content, 
i'l  his  every  word  and  look  towards  herself. 
The  only  diderence  she  could  detect  in  his  man- 
n"r.  ''r>m  that  of  d;iys  of  yore,  was  a  greater 
d<»grec  of  en;)rcs.sem''>t  in  his  attentions,  and  a 
m  lie  deferential  consideration  of  her' remarks 
and  opinions.  • 

"  .MhrrI  has  Tiecome  very  polite,"  she  laugh- 
inely  remarked,  when  we  had  repaired  to  the 
drawin-r-room ;  "he  finds  fault  with  nothing 
about  ine  this  time,  as  he  used  invariably  to  do 
on  his  former  returns ;  all  I  said  he  seemed  to 
ihmk  charming.    So,  I  suppose,  he  considers  I 


have  become  a  woman  at  last,  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  some  respect.  Well !  I  am  glad  I 
have  lost  nothing,  but  only  gained  a  little  dig- 
nity in  his  eyes,  by  my  increase  of  years." 

Mrs.  Devereux  compressed  her  lips,  looked 
first  at  her  daughter  and  then  at  me,  with  an  ex- 
pression which  implied  a  somewhat  anxious 
surprise  at  sudi  extreme  childish  unconscious- 
ness. As  for  me,  I  could  not  suppress  my 
smiles,  as  Sybil  continued  so  freely  and  inno- 
cently to  descant  on  the  improvement  in  Al- 
bert's looks. 

"How  proud  I  am  of  possessing  such  a 
brother !"  ^he  exclaimed. 

"  Hrotlier  !  My  dear  Sybil,  Albert  is  not  your 
brother,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Devereux,  with  an 
earnest  gravity  which  amused  me,  and  which 
evidently  sent  Sybil's  thoughts  back  to  the  dis- 
pleasure Albert  had  once  expressed,  when  the 
same  term  had  been  applied  to  him  by  herself; 
for  after  excusing  the  expression  to  her  mother, 
she  said  with  a  smile, 

"  I  wonder  if  .\ibert  will  be  offended  tiow  with 
the  title ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  become  too  wise 
for  such  boyish  caprice." 

Sybil  had  not  long  to  wait  to  be  enlightened 
on  this  point,  nor  Mrs.  Devereux,  to  grudge  her 
daughter  the  child-like  unconsciousness  it  had 
been  her  own  work  to  foster. 

The  gentlemen  were  so  long  in  rejoining  us, 
th.it  we  felt  assured  that  only  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting conversation  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  detention.  At  length  they  made 
their  appearance,  both  with  countenances  ex- 
pressing consciousness.  Albert  lingered  for  a 
few  minutes  by  Mrs.  Devereux'  side,  addressing 
her,  but  in  an  absent  manner;  for  his  eyes  were 
wandering  impatiently  towards  the  window 
where  Sybil  stood,  looking  out  upon  the  lovely 
moonlit  night,  and  soon  he  was  by  her  side. 

"  Let  us  have  a  stroll,"  he  said,  in  a  would 
be  careless  tone,  after  remaining  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  was  Sybil's  willing  response. 
"  Come,  Mademoiselle  I"  and  in  a  moment  she 
had  stepped  out  on  to  the  balusiraded  terrace, 
which  surrounded  the  house,  followed  by  Al. 
bert. 

I  knew  too  well  who  the  "  us"  had  been 
meant  to  include,  to  accept  her  invitation,  and 
soon  the  sound  of  the  steps  of  the  younf|  pair 
on  the  gravel,  were  dying  away  in  the  distance 
— Sybil's  clear  musical  voice,  ringing  with  its 
harmonious  tones,  as  they  descended  to  (he 
parterre,  where  I  could  soon  discern  them,  flit- 
ting amidst  the  shrubs  and  flowers;  the  white 
figure  of  Sybil  glittering  conspicuously  beneath 
the  silvery  light  cast  by  th(^  moon  on  every  ob- 
ject— her  merry,  joyous  laugh  breaking  in, 
ever  and  anon,  with  the  conversation  carried  on 
between  them. 

I  looked  back  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux. 
With  their  heads  close  together,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  earnest  discourse  in  a  supprcs.sed  tone 
of  voice  ;  therefore  I  retained  my  position  at 
the  window,  till,  after  the  l.-vpse  porhaps  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  I  was  summoned  to 
Mrs.  Devereux'  side,  by  the  question  — 

"  Mademoiselle,  has  Sybil  her  .shawl  ?" 

She  had  not,  and  with  her  light  clothing  ii 
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was  considered  ver}'  imprudent;  so  the  bell 
'  was  rung,  and  orders  were  givciii  for  the  shawl 
to  be  brought,  and  then  I  was  requested  by  the 
prudent,  methodical  lady,  to  "  be  so  very  kind 
as  to  carry  it  to  Miss  Devereux,"  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inform  the  moonlight  wanderers, 
that  tea  was  ready ;  but  if  they  preferred  re- 
maining out  a  little  longer  they  were  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Devereux  made  an  effort  to  save  me  from 
the  very  unnecessary  mission,  by  pleading  the 
mildness  of  the  evening  air,  and  the  utter  want 
of  interest  which  he  felt  sure  the  youthful  pair 
would  take  in  the  arrival  of  the  tea;  but  the 
maternal  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Devereux  prevailed, 
and  with  somewhat  reluctant  steps  I  sallied 
forth,  with  the  shawl  on  my  arm,  and  looked 
around,  in  order  to  direct  my  progress  aright — 
for  ail  was  silent  now  ;  no  gay  laugh  was  heard 
to  serve  as  my  guide. 

I  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  in- 
tending to  explore  the  parterre  below,  and  then 
— though  I  saw  them  not,  the  low,  earnest  mur- 
muring of  Albert's  voice  fell  on  my  ear,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  grotto  erected  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lawn;  interrupted  by- these  words, spoken 
in  Sybil's  clear,  sweet  voice,  but  uttered  in  a 
pleading  expostulating  tone — 

"  But,  Albert,  why  noti  why  not  love  you  as 
my  brother  ?" 

And  then  again  that  other  voice  resumed  its 
deep,  and  now,  still  more  earnest  manner. 

1  turned  away  unseen,  and,  strange  to  say, 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  feeling  for  which  I  could 
not  then  account,  but  the  sweet,  imploring  tone 
of  Sybil  floated  back  on  my  imagination,  like  a 
dying  fall  of  dirge-like  music  heard  in  the  air— 
a  mystical  prognostic  of  the  farewell  to  life  or 
happiness. 

I  returned  to  the  drawing  room  with  the 
shawl  still  on  my  arm,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  I  thought  the  young  people  would  soon  re- 
turn, and,  therefore,  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb 
them,  especially  as  they  were  now  under  the 
shelter  of  the  grotto ;  and  Mrs.  Devereux  seem- 
ed satisfied  on  this  point. 

She  glanced  at  her  husband  with  a  look  of 
significance,  without  making  any  objection,  but 
fidgetted  on  her  chair,  and  cast  many  an  anx- 
ious glance  towards  the  window,  during  the 
twenty  minutes  which  still  elapsed  before  the 
re-appearance  of  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Devereux  quietly  read  the  newspaper, 
though  from  him  I  could  also  occasionally  de- 
ect  a  quick,  anxious  glance,  and  a  slight  trem- 
alousness  of  voice,  when  he  now  and  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me. 

At  length  the  crushing  of  the  gravel  walk 
broke  the  silence,  and  we  all  looked  up  with  a 
would-be  easy  air  of  unconcern,  to  greet  the  ab- 
sentees. 

I  had  been  picturing  to  my  imagination  the 
countenance  of  Sybil  on  her  return  ;  her  youth- 
ful face  glowing  with  the  conscious  bashful 
confusion,  consequent  on  an  unexpected,  start- 
ling declaration,  such  as  I  knew  in  that  short 
absence  must  have  saluted  her  ears.  Perhaps 
she  would  retreat  from  the  room  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  or  some  such  heroine  like  act.    But  no — 


as  a  beautiful  apparition,  the  silvery  rays  of 
the  moon,  like  a  halo,  still  lingering  round  her, 
my  sweet  pupil  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
then  glided  in  amongst  us,  with  swanlike  grace- 
ful movements ;  her  features  pale,  her  counte- 
nance bearing  the  expression  of  dreamy  be- 
wilderment. 

In  silence  she  seated-  herself  by  her  mother. 
Albert  followed  her.  Never  have  I  beheld  a 
face  so  irradiated  with  bliss  as  Albert's  displav- 
ed,  when,  with  a  conscious,  happy  smile, 
chastened,  however,  by  a  tinge  of  sofl,  anxious 
emotion,  as  if  he  would  direct  attentioi}  from 
Sybil,  he  endeavored  to  converse  with  easy 
composure.  It  was  only  when  accidently 
called  upon  to  address  some  word  or  little  at- 
tention to  the  statue-like  girl,  that  his  preposses- 
sion seemed  to  desert  him. 

Mrs.  Devereux,  whose  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed  upon  her  daughter  with  an  anxious  scru- 
tiny she  could  not  repress,  proposed  to  retire  to 
rest  at  an  early  hour,  urging,  as  a  reason,  Al- 
bert's long  and  fatiguing  journey.  I  then  fully 
expected  a  scene  to  ensue  in  the  dressing-room, 
to  which  Sybil  followed  her  mother,  to  take 
leave  for  the  night. 

But,  no.  Tli£  consideration  of  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux, as  a  mother,  was  certainly  most  exem- 
plary. A  scene  would  have  destroyed  her 
child's  repose  for  the  night,  which  her  present 
state  so  much  required,  and,  as  if  to  avoid  a 
chance  of  it,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  them 
together,  she  abruptly  dismissed  Sybil  with  an 
affectionate  embrace,  saying — "  Now,  make 
haste  and  go  to  bed,  my  dear  ;  you  may 'come 
into  my  room  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Sybil  showed  no  great  desire  for  an  edairciS' 
sement,  but  when  I  accompanied  her  as  usual  to 
her  apartment,  had  lighted  her  candles,  and  was 
about  to  quit  the  room.  I  was  recalled  by  the 
faint  exclamation  of  "  Mademoiselle  !  dear 
Mademoiselle !" 

The  fountain  was  unlocked,  and  Sybil  threw 
herself  on  my  bosom,  with  a  passionate  burst 
of  tears.  I  allowed  them  to  flow  uninterrupted 
for  a  time,  then  soothed  her  agitation  by  my 
caresses  and  playful  expostulations  ;  and  then 
she  poured  forth  her  tale,  in  spite  of  all  my  at- 
temps  to  divert  her  from  it,  knowing  tliat  I  had 
not  the  first  claim  to  hear  it  from  her  lips. 
But  there  is  a  natural  sympathy,  stronger  thaa 
the  ties  of  duty  or  relationship,  and  the  history 
flowed  forth  irrepressibly. 

"  Albert  had  uttered  strange  things  to  her 
that  night,"  she  sobbed  forth ;  "  Oh !  that  she 
had  never  heard  them — why  could  she  not  re- 
main his  sister  still  1  Become  his  wife  I — his 
wife? — fancy  her,  his  wife.  It  was  such  a 
strange  idea — it  had  quite  upset  her — she  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  the  thought." 
■  "  My  own  dear  Sybil !"  I  exclaimed,  with 
deep  concern,  as  the  fabric  of  hopes  of  years, 
fondly  reared  by  so  many,  seemed  about  to  be 
demolished ;  and  then  I  remembered,  with 
wonder,  the  happy  look  of  Albert  after  the 
evening's  tete-a-tete ;  for  from  what  I  now  wit- 
nessed, I  could  not  imagine  that  ought  agreeable 
to  a  suitor's  feelings,  could  have  transpireu. 
After  a  pause,  I  continued — 

"  And  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lennard  all  this!" 
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"Yes — no!"  she  answered,  her  speech  still 
interrupted  by  her  tears.  *•  I  was  so  surprised 
at  first — then  so  l'ri2:htened — h;ilC  aiitcry  !  1  was 
on  the  point  ol"  telling  him  tliat  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  his  wife,  and  beu^ing  hiin  never  again  to 
talk  such  nonsense — but  then,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  moon  shone  out  so  brifthtly  on  Al- 
bert's anxious,  benutil'ul  lace.  A  few  minnlcs 
before,  he  had  said — •  I  can  never  love  vou 
again  as  a  sister.  Sybil,'  and  the  sentence 
sounded  so  dreadful  in  my  ear.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  lose  for  ever  the  love  of  one 
so  good — so  noble.  I  hid  my  face;  but  when 
he  next  asked  me,  in  a  tone  so  earnest — so  en- 
treating, if  I  could  n(>t  love  him  as  he  wished, 
I  murmured  fnth  I  know  not  what;  it  was 
something,  however,  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
him,  for  he  thanked  me  so  gratefully,  and  went 
on  talking  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  music. 
I  scarce  knew  what  he  said  ;  I  felt  as  thou<.'h  I 
Trere  in  a  dreim  ;  and  former  days,  and  such 
triiliiii:;  incidents  connected  with  them,  came 
floating  back  upon  my  memory.  Once — I 
suppose  it  was  because  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  some  roses  which  were  peeping  into  llie 
grotto,  the  night  dew  ijlittering  upon  them  like 
silver  drf>ps — I  thought  of  thai  story  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  which  poor  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh 
once  told  me.  I  could  almost  have  fancied  in 
my  bewilderment,  that  it  was  him  I  had  aga'in 
heard,  repeating  it  by  my  side ;  and  then  I 
tnrned  and  beheld  a  face — oh.  how  different !" 
and  she  smiled  through  her  still  glistening  tears. 

This  was  the  innocent  confession  I  received 
from  the  young  girl ;  and  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  not  with  what  it  implied,  I  scarcely  knew. 
But  I  retired  to  bed  to  drcim  airaiii  of  what  has 
Fo  often  since  haunted  my  imagination — the 
scene  which  Sybil's  description  rendered  it  easy 
for  the  mind's  eye  to  complete,  with  the  glorious 
moonbeams  lighting  tip  every  tree  and  flower 
nf  the  vast  parterre,  and  stealing  into  the  mossy 
grotto  upon  those  young  beings — both  "  As 
young  as  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  good,  as 
good  as  young." 

"  Such  \va«  the  lielit  tlint  Rhone  oVr  Iraf  and  flower, 
III  siiili'";  ?^(l<'ii,  wli.'n  llit-  ;r<riili(ii  pair. 
(In  their  Crcalor'n  imuirc  ^lanii^il  thi;ri',) 
To'rther  walkcl  or  <al  in  sylviin  Imwrr; 
Or.  in  ihi!  nioon'x  niilil  lu>-|re  wund'riii:;  stood  ; 
Aiid  their  great  .Makitr  "suw  lliat  all  was  gitKi." 
•  •  •  »  » 

It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Devereux  that  she,  hy 
prudence,  had  warded  off  a  scene  that  night. 
It  saved  her  from  the  shock  of  witnessing  the 
distress  of  her  child;  and  ihotigh  her  object  of 
gaining  a  good  night's  rest  was  defeated,  as 
was  evident  by  the  languid  eyes  and  pale  cheeks 
of  poor  Sybil  the  following  morning,  still  the 
first  effervescence  of  excitement  had  been  ex- 
pended in  her  a'jitating  interview  with  me. 
During  the  visions  of  that  wakeful  night, 
thoughts  :ind  feelings  had  probably  ri'^en  in  the 
heart  of  the  yoiitiff  girl,  which  gradually  pre- 
sented to  her  imagination  in  a  less  startling 
light,  the  idea  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Albert; 
and  thoutrh  she  nervously  lingered  ere  answer- 
ing the  early  summons  to  attend  her  mother  in 
her  hnndnir,  and  then,  with  reluctant  steps  and 
timid  looks,  departed,  I  had  seen  enough  in  the 
expression  of  her  conscious,  blushing  face  on 


1  our  morning  meeting,  to   satisfy  me   that   all 

j  would  go  right  in  the  important  interview  thai 

I  was  &bout  to  follow. 

I  Xor  was  I  wrong  in  my  conjecture.  In  about 
an  hour's  time,  the  door  of  the  school-room,  in 
which  I  was  silting,  opened, and  Mrs.  Deveitiix 
entered,  with  a  countenance  of  most  import.ml 
dignity  ;  through  which,  however,  struggled  a 
smile  of  heartfelt  satisfaction.  She  led  by  tin- 
hand  my  sweet  pupil,  blushing,  smiling,  and 
tearful. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  will  breakfast  here  with 
Sybil  this  morning,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs. 
Devereux,  addressing  me  with  a  very  s:gn;fi- 
cant  air  as  she  glanced  at  her  daughter;  "after 
which,  be  so  good  a.s  to  see  that  her  toil'.tte  is 
arranged  with  greater  care.  I  will  then  join 
you,"  and  she  left  us  together. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  •  -  And  now 

I  lae  thee  atnndinp  at  the  ulur — 
Thy  roiics  are  spiitl«'ss--2eiii.s  are  on  thy  t.Tow— 
Brii-hl  UP'  ihy  bliishts — thy  laint  acceiils  lulier  » 
-Awhile  thy  hazel  eyi  s  wilii  tears  are  dim, 
L.eu\  ir.g  a  lionic  of  ivimliieHi'  and  proii  clinn. 
Hi'.l  coon  they  smile,  with  liuiKiiiii,'  failii  on  him. 
\V)io  was  the  treuiure  ol"  thy  young  oflectioi.." 

Mrs.  Aprv. 

Tux  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Devereux  were  obey 
ed.  I  avoided  during  the  time  S3bil  rema:ne<i 
alone  with  me,  any  reference  to  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  ;  she  soon  therefore  as- 
sumed a  tolerable  degree  of  composure — 1  could 
almost  fancy  1  discerned  a  prouder  erection  of 
her  stately  head — a  calm  dignity  of  eye,  as  if 
the  timid  girl  were  already  transformed  into  the 
beautiful  woman,  conscious  of  lier  power  and 
dominion,  and  prepared  to  assume  her  qnten- 
like  sway. 

I  left  her  with  her  father  and  mother,  when 

they  appeared   in    the   school  room,  and   soon 

after  I  heard  the  trio  desceiidin-j:  to  the  libra r}-. 

The  door  closed,  and  Sybils  hand  was  placed 

hy  her  parents  in  that  i>f  the  impatient,  happy 

lover,  who  there  waited  to  receive  this   pledge 

of  that  most  precious  gift.     Then  praying  God 

to  bles*  them,  with  tears  of  joy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Devereux  left  the  room. 

•  •  •  • 

It  v.-as  a  bright  time — the  one  I  am  nv)W  de- 
scribing— bright  and  blissful  indeed  for  all; 
with  no  cloud,  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  a:>  to  it» 
continuance. 

Sweet  Sybil  !  how  interesting  was  it  to  watch 
her  in  her  new  position,  while  the  free,  confi- 
ding afleclion  of  a  sister,  still  lingered  around 
the  deeper  feelings,  which  the  devotion  y^i  hi- 
bert,  as  a  lover,  could  not  long  ("ail  to  call  foi  th  ! 
But  I  will  not  wearj'  the  Reader  by  expatiating 
on  that  joyous  season. 

During  that  period  the  young  fiancee  was  in- 
troduced lor  the  first  time  to  societ)',  at  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  her  parents,  to  the  county 
neighbors;  at  which  her  striking  appearance 
excited  much  admiration  amongst  the  various 
guests,  whose  anxiety  and  curiositi  to  b'h.iM 
the  heiress  had  been  much  at?gmfnted.  r.y  ilie 
entire  and  jealous  seclusion  in  which  she  had 
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hitherto  been  kept.  This  interest  was  now  en- 
hanced by  her  present  position — that  of  an  afti- 
anced  bride,  for  the  circumstance  had  been 
formally  announced  to  the  company ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusiveness  such  a  situa- 
tion claimed,  and  more  than  all,  the  Diana  like 
character  of  her  beauty,  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve with  what  an  awed  and  respectful  rever- 
ence, the  young  girl  was  regarded  by  those, 
who  had  probably  expected  to  behold  in  the  at- 
tractions of  Miss  Devereux,  more  of  the  Hebe 
style  of  youthful  loveliness,  usually  exemplified 
in  their  rural  belles. 

With  what  pi'oud  satisfaction  did  Albert's 
eyes  rest  \ipon  her  !  I  fancied  that  this  respect- 
ful homage  from  all  around,  to  his  fiancee,  was 
grateful  to  his  feelings ;  it  pleased  him  that  she 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  object.  He  too, 
with  his  intellectual  superiority  seemed  to  com- 
mand a  species  of  admiration  in  which  respect 
was  blended.  That  the  two  young  beings  were 
in  every  way  formed  for  one  another,  was  pro- 
bably the  thought  of  all  who  beheld  them.  It 
was  a  match  indeed,  bearing  the  impress  of 

having  been  arranged  in  Heaven. 

•  *  •  »  • 

Two  months  after  this  period,  many  of  the 
same  party  were  assembled  at  Oakleigh  Court 
as  wedding  guests,  to  behold  the  fulfjlment  of 
this  fair  omened  union,  upon  which  both  Hea- 
ven and  Earth  seemed  to  smile. 

My  Readers  may  perhaps  expect  me  to  dwell 
at  ie'rigth  on  this  day,  so  momentous  in  the  an- 
na's of  the  family,  whose  history  I  am  recording. 

I  could  fill  pages  in  descanting  upon  all  the 
tender  care — the  anxiety,  and  fond  solicitutfe 
showered  so  abundantly  on  the  young  bride. 
The  hearts  of  my  younger  Readers  might  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  envy,  could  they  hear 
the  description  of^the  costly  wedding  trousseau 
— the  princely  gifts  which  came  pouring  in  for 
her  acceptance.  And  then  the  wedding,  its 
pomp  and  ceremony — the  village  festival,  &c., 
&c..  &c.  Yes  all  was  splendor — jovfulness ! 
and  a  magnificent  day,  with  bHlliant  sunshine, 
ushered  in  the  auspicious  moment. 

It  was  when  the  guests  had  departed,  and  we 
were  left  a  qniet  trio,  in  the  then  silent  house, 
that  we  appeared  to  wake  as  out  of  a  perplex- 
ing dream. 

Was  it  a  reality  T  The  object  on  which  our 
whole  thoughts  and  energies  had  been  fixed  for 
so  many  years — the  flower  we  had  nurtured  so 
tenderly,  now  that  it  had  expanded  in  all  its 
beauty,  was  it  to  be  immediately  transplanted 
iiito  a  stranger  soil]  Truly  our  occupation 
was  gone  for  ever!  In  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment which  had  preceded  this  change,  we  had 
never  given  our  minds  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
possibility  of  our  experiencing  feelings  of  such 
utter  bereavement — but  now,  I  sat  in  my  de- 
serted school-room  and  wept. 

Mrs.  Devereux  entered,  and  finding  me  thus 
employed,  pursed  up  her  mouth — put  on  a  de- 
lOure  look,  and  was  evidently  preparing  to  read 
me  a  lecture  on  my  child-like,  unphilosophic 
behavior. 

"  Mademoiselle  !"  she  began,  but  it  would  not 
do ;  she  too  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  as 
she  sank  down  on  a  seat  bv  mx  side. 


No  circumstance  so  efTeclually  oraws  two 
souls  together  as  some  such  scene  of  natural 
emotion,  it  often  completely  breaks  down  the 
barrier,  Avhich  difference  of  position  and  of 
character,  may  heretofore  have  interposed,  and 
which  even  )'ears  of  familiar  intercourse  may 
have  failed  to  destroy.  For  my  part,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  from  "that  hour, "the  excellent 
Mrs.  Devereux  and  myself  were  bound  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  the  warmest  attachment. 

"  We  are  very  like  spoilt  children,  dear 
Mademoiselle,"  she  at  length  said,  when,  re- 
lieved by  our  outburst  of  emotion,  we  sat  smil- 
ing through  our  tears,  at  our  mutual  weakness ; 
"  who  having  gained  all  lor  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  ardently  longing,  sit  down  and  cry, 
because  this  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  leaves 
them  nothing  else  to  covet.  We  have  launched 
our  Sybil,  the  good  and  happy  wife,  for  which 
we  trained  her,  and  now  our  care  and  anxiety 
are  ended,  and  we  have  henceforth  only  to  be- 
hold and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  Yes, 
dear  Mademoiselle,  I  say  ive,  for  I  cannot  but 
number  you  amongst  those  who  have  most 
right  to  such  an  enjoyment — But  it  was  con- 
cerning yourself  I  came  to  speak — your  future 
plans." 

I  thanked  her  with  a  beating  heart,  and  she 
continued, 

"  With  no  selfish  disregard  to  your  own  in- 
terests have  I  considered  what  I  am  about  to 
propose,  though  certainly  myself  most  interest- 
ed in  your  approval  of  my  scheme.  Cowper 
says  —  (Mrs.  Devere.ux'  favorite  Poet,  from 
whom  she  was  ever  quoting.) 

"Go<l  gives  to  every  man 
Tlie  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  tastB, 
That  lifts  him  into  life  and  lets  him  fall 
.        Just  in  tlio  niche  he  was  designed  to  fill." 

You,  Mademoiselle,  have  given  proof  that  in 
that  most  laudable  profession,  the  educating  of 
youth,  you  are  calculated  to  shine  pre-eminently, 
and  I  am  the  last  person  who,  for  my  own  sake, 
should  think  myself  justified  in  removing  you 
from  a  sphere,  in  which  you  can  so  usefully 
employ  the  talents  committed  to  your  trust. 
But  you  are  young,  and  the  mind  after  exciting 
its  energies  a^  zealousy  as  yours  have  been 
exercised,  during  several  years,  requires  some 
relaxation  and  repose,  as  well  as  leisure.  Mr. 
Devereux  is  of  opinion,  and  I  begin  to  agree 
with  him,  that  I  should  feel  the  want  of  a  com- 
panion, during  the  intervals,  which  I  must  in- 
evitably pass  away  from  the  being  who  has 
hitherto  been  the  engrossing  object  of  my ' 
thoughts  and  actions.  Besides,  the  fact  is,  we 
cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  part,  without  the 
sincerest  regret,  from  one  for  whom  we  feel  so 
much  esteem — such  a  true  regard." 

'I'ears  were  again  filling  nw"  eyes,  and  I 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  kind  lady  m  silent 
gratitude. 

"  Will  you  then.  Mademoiselle,"  .-^he  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  will  you  continue  to  live  with 
us,  as  my  friend  and  companion,  until  you  are 
claimed  by  Sybil  1  For  you  know  what  you 
have  promised  her,"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  if  ever  there  be  a  little  Sybil  Lennard,  to 
your  care  you  will  take  her.  In  the  years  cf 
rest,  which  must  necessarily  intervene  before 
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yonr  services  can  be  required,  you  •nail  gain 
iresh  strength  lor  this  second  undertaking;  and 
may  you  prove  as  successful,  with  a  child  of 
my  child's,  as  you  have  been  with  the  mother.'' 

I  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  this  premature 
provision.  It  was,  however,  quite  in  character 
with  Mrs.  Devereu.T.  She  always  laid  her  plans  ; 
and  hitherto,  it  had  appeared,  as  if  she  only  had 
to  plan,  and  success  followed  closely  upon  her 
wishes. 

And  so  there  is  often  a  tide  in  a  life — a  cur- 
rent of  prosperity,  whirls  flows  on  for  awhile 
without  a  single  check  or  hinclrance  ;  and  like 
many,  thus  favored  by  a  loiig  course  of  pros- 
perity, Mrs.  Deverenx,  was,  perhaps,  tempted 
10  consider  that  she  had  still  much,  "goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,"  forgetful  that  the  storm 
might  suddenly  arise,  and  in  one  fell  swoop, 
utterly  scatter  and  destroy  them. 

I  must  not  detain  my  readers  any  longer  on 
a  theme  so  uninteresting,  as  any  details  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  an  individual  so  in- 
significant as  myself — the  humble  governess  ! 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  I  gratefully  accepted  the 
offer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux.  The  comfort 
and  happiness  I  derived  under  their  roof,  and 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  anticipated  the  labor 
of  love,  promised  to  me  at  some  future  period, 
made  me  not  scruple  to  reject  an  offer  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind — a  proposal  of  marriage — my  first 
and  only  chance  of  matrimony,  from  a  curate 
of  Mr.  .Melville's  who  came  to  reside  in  the  vil- 
lage a'  short  rime  after  the  period  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking. 

yo  much  for  the  poor  Fclicie,  who,  eisht 
years  before,  had  timidly  entered  upon  her  new 
career — eight,  years,  the  first  stage,  beyond  mere 
babyhood  of  her,  whose  biographer  I  have  be- 
come— eight  years,  which  had  transformed  th*' 
joVons  innocent  child  of  the  ha3--field,  into  the 
cuecn-like  creature  I  had  last  beheld  as  a  bride 
— a  wife! — but  still  as  joyous,  as  beautiful,  I 
might  aJniost  say  as  innocent  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


PART  SEco:»n. 


Oh,  Love  !  in  such  n  wilderness  Sfi  this. 

Whnrp  transport  and  BPPiirity  ':ni\vine. 
Here  is  tlm  cmpiru  of  tliv  iK'rtbri  iilifH, 
AikI  here  thou  art  a  God,  indeed  divine. 


Roll  on  yf  dayB  of  raptured  influence  Rhine  ! 
Nor  li'iiiid  wiih  ersiacv's  ccl.stial  fire. 
Shall  lovu  Ueliold  tlicispark  of  earth-born  fire  expire? 

Campoell. 

It  was  towartis  the  clo.se  of  August,  that  the 
marriage  of  Albert  and  Sybil,  had  taken  place. 
Their  wedding  excursion  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; the  happy  bridegroom  being  desirous  that 
his  bride  should,  for  the  first  time,  behold  her 
future  home,  radiant  in  the  glorious  autumnal 
beauty,  so  calculated  to  display  to  perfection, 
a  place  like  Llewellyn  Castle,  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  Cardiganshire. 

Th?  e«tate  extended  for  many  m'l«"s  round  a 


mansion  of  princely  magnificence.  Picturesque 
in  the  extreme  was  the  surrounding  scenery. 
There  was  the  deep  and  narrow  valley,  wind- 
ing between  mountains  of  towering  height  and 
fantastic  shapes,  thickly  mantled  with  luxuri- 
ant woods,  which  fringed  the  precipitous  sides 
of  these  enormous  projections,  from  their  smn- 
mils  to  their  base.  Through  this  valley,  an  im- 
petuous foaming  river  threw  it.s  crystaline  wa- 
ters, sometimes  darling  from  an  open  rocky 
ledge,  into  a  dark  and  deep  abyss  below ;  iit 
others,  pouring  through  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
an  impenetrable  wood.  On  a  gentle  rise  of 
land,  which  swelled  gradually  from  the  river, 
stood  the  noble  mansion,  encompassed  by  walks 
varied  and  extensive,  commanding  beautiful 
and  romantic  views  ;  woods  and  rocks,  bridges 
and  cataracts,  the  highly  ornamented  garden, 
the  rude,  rugged,  uncultivated  mountain  !  'I'he 
whole  scene  was,  indeed,  most  striking;  for  the 
majesty  of  nature  had  not  been  frittered  away 
by  the  paltry  works  of  men's  devices. 

The  negligently  grand 


The  rollitip  stream — the  precipice's  gloom — 

The  forcsi's  £;rowlh — 

The  wild  rooka  shaped  as  Ihcy 

Iliid  Hirrels  liecn 

A  mockery  of  man's  art! 

And  to  Llewellyn  we  repaired  to  spend  our 
Christmas;  there  to  behold  our  Sybil  in  the 
new  and  responsible  situation,  into  which  she 
had  so  suddenly  stepped. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  countenance  of  Mrs 
Deverenx,  as  we  ajiprbached  this  fair  home  of 
her  child,  which  even  stern  winter  could  not 
rob  of  its  charms  and  attractions  ?  The  mo- 
ther's feelings  of  elated  pride,  mingled  with  the 
purer  sensations  of  the  mother's  joy,  at  the 
prospect  of  beholding  her  daughter.  Her  heart 
was  filled  with  love  and  tenderness,  and  then, 
as  she  looked  around  upon  the  worldly  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  cherished  object,  a  feel- 
ing of  self-importance,  mingled  with  the  emo- 
tions of  her  heart.  ^ 

"  All  this  belongs  to  my  daughter !"  seemed 
to  be  the  words  hovering  on  her  lips. 

The  demeanor  of  the  father,  on  the  contrary, 
was  calm  and  dignified  composure,  though  his 
cheek  was  rather  pale,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  inward  agitation. 

Albert  and  Sybil,  were  at  the  door  to  receive 
us — two  creatures  how  perfectly  in  character, 
with  all  that  surrounded  them — how  well-suited 
to  be  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  !  It  was 
strange  but  beautiful  to  see,  with  what  easy  dig- 
nified grace,  the  young  recluse,  had  glided  into 
her  place,  as  a  mistress  of  a  household,  and  a 
wife !  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  girlhood  remained  untouched.  Mrs. 
Devereux,  as  she  gazed  at  her  child  with  proud 
exultation,  still  seemed  to  say, 

"  Behold  my  work  1" 

And  I — had  I  no  whisperings  of  vanity — of 
self-complacency  1 

It  would  take  long  to  describe  minutely  th« 
encreased  delight  which  each  day  of  our  stay 
at  Ll<y.rellyn  Castle  brought  with  it.  My  read- 
ers will  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to  Mrs 
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Devereui,  whose  one  great  aim  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  had  been  the  marriage  of  her 
child  with  Albert  Lcnnard.  And  indeed,  it  was 
perfect  joy  to  us  all,  to  see  the  two  beings  we 
loved  best  on  earth,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
perfect  felicity  ;  felicity  too,  likely,  in  all  human 
probability,  to  augment  rather  than  decrease 
with  time. 

Before  we  returned  to  Oakleigh,  some  festivi- 
ties were  held,  at  which  the  youthful  pair  first 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  tenants 
and  surrounding  peasantry ;  winning  all  hearts 
by  their  benignant  and  courteous  demeanor.  A 
small  party — over  which  our  sweet  Sybil  pre- 
sided— also  assembled  at  the  Castle  for  a  few 
weeks,  consisting,  however,  of  only  a  few  near 
neighbors — one  or  two  of  Albert's  college 
friends— Sir  William  and  Lady  Mordaunt,  and 
the  Miss  Mordaunts,  who  at  the  request  of  their 
sister-in-law,  had  been  invited  to  accompany 
them,  it  being  their  own  earnest  desire  to  be  in- 
cluded, as  Lady  Mordaunt  afterwards  informed 
me. 

Albert  had  never  before  seen  these  young 
.adies;    and   the   only  shade  of    anything   ap- 
proaching to   dissatisfaction  respecting  Sybil, 
was  caused  by  their  presence.  Though  she  still 
stood  in   the   light  of  one  younger  and  more 
beautiful,  by  her  marriage,  she  was  lifted  far 
above  the  feelings  of  jealousy  which  had  for- 
merly been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Miss 
Mordaunts  at  Brighton ;  indeed — as  Mrs.  Len- 
nard,  with  a  splendid  country  house,  in  which, 
from  the  fortune  and  position  of  her  husband, 
the  best  and  most  profitable   kind   of  society 
might  be  expected  to  congregate — the  timid  girl 
they  had  once  deemed  it  a  condescension  lo  pa- 
tronize, was  transformed  into  a  deity,  to  whom 
they  offered  the  full  meed  of  their  worship  and 
devotion ;     and  Sybil,  flattered  and  pleased  with 
adulation  so  new  to  her,  and  from  those,  who, 
to  her  unsophisticated  perception,  seemed  mod- 
els of  amiability  and  agreeability,  during  their 
stay  was  more  fascinated  and  influenced  by  the 
glitter   of  their  society,  than  Albert  quite  ap- 
proved.    Her  musical  merriment  called  forth 
by  the  diverting  powers  of  those  young  ladies, 
I  could  almost  fancy  jarred  upon  his  ears.     Sy- 
bil, quick  in  marking  his  every  look  and  tone, 
as  in  their  former  characters  of  brother  and  sis- 
ter, she  had  ever  been,  was  not  long  in  discov- 
ering the  sentiments  of  her  husband  ;  and, — al- 
though evidently  impressed  by  his  gentle  con- 
fession of  not  liking  to  see  "  his  Sybil"  easily 
allured  into  new   and  sudden  friendships  she 
rallied  him  archly  one  day,  after  the  departure 
of  the  company,  on  his  jealousy  as  she  play- 
fully chose  to  term  it — a  failing  to  which  she 
feared  he  was  addicted.     Never  should  she  for- 
get, she  laughingly  added,  his  envy  that  time, 
long  ago,  when  he  returned  home,  and  found 
that  another  than  the  great  Mogul,  Albert,  had 
in  his  absence,  been  admitted  amongst  her  list 
of  acquaintances — even  had  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  taking  her  picture  ! 

"  By-the-bye,"  she  continued,  in  the  same 
bantering  tone,  "you  were  talking  of  having 
my  likene'^j  tak'^n  n-nin ;  d",  denr  Albert,  ad- 
Tevlise  for  HarJress  Fitz  Hugh,  to  come  and 


perform  that  office  once  more ;  he  must  now  le 
a  first-rate  artist." 

Albert  smiled;  perhaps  at  the  rememberanc* 
of  his  boyish  weakness,  on  the  subject  of  Hard- 
ress  Fitz  Hugh. 

"The  Miss  Mordaunts  need  not  be  invited 
again,"  interposed  Mrs.  Devereux,  evidently 
mortified  and  annoyed,  that  after  all  her  care, 
her  daughter  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  dis- 
play of  any  sentiment,  calculated  to  draw  forth 
a  shade  of  dissatisfaction  from  her  idolized  son- 
in-law  ;  "  Sybil  will,  I  am  sure,  only  require  a 
hint,  that  you  consider  an  individual  objection- 
able, to  make  her  eschew  the  acquaintance  lor- 
ever.  As  yet,  she  is  inexperienced  in  her  per- 
ception of  characters,  but — " 

"  Oh  !  come,  we  are  getting  rather  hard  upon 
the  poor  Miss  Mordaunts,"  interrupted  Albert, 
good  naturedly,  and  anxious  to  save  Sybil  from 
a  long  spun  lecture,  from  her  worthy  mother, 
which  he  had  had  no  intention  to  entail  upon 
her.  "  Objectionable  my  dear  Mrs.  Devereux, 
is  rather  a  severe  term  to  apply  to  these  young 
ladies.  The  fact  is,  I  am  spoilt,"  he  continued,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  and  earnest  affection,  as  he  fondly 
passed  his  arm  around  his  young  wife's  waist; 
"  with  this  model  before  my  eyes,  such  as  my 
imagination  has  ever  formed  for  itself,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  be  captivated  with  that  species  of 
young  ladies  the  Miss  Mordaunts  represent — 
mere'lively,  agreeable  flirts'.  But,"  added  Al- 
bert, laughingly,  "I  believe  there  is  nonneces- 
sity to  be  under  any  alarm  that  they  will  often 
desire  to  be  our  guests,  for  I  do  not  imagine 
that  we  can  suit  them  very  well.  They  nave 
seen  a  sample  of  the  style  of  company  they 
may  expect  to  meet  here,  and  from  what  I  could 
judge  by  their  conversation,  it  cannot  answer 
their  idea  of  good  society.  I  do  not  think  thev 
will  considei"  it  worth  their  while  to  cultivate 
us  greatly." 

"  Not  good  society,  Albert !  what  can  they 
then  tenn  goodT'  exclaimed  Sybil,  with  sur- 
prise, whilst  Mrs.  Pevercux  bridled  up  with 
oflTended  dignity,  at  such  an  insult  upon  a  com- 
munity formed  by  herself  and  her  compeers. 

"  You  must  remember,"  pursued  Albert,"  that 
the  Mordaunts,  are  London  young  ladies,  Sybil ; 
therefore,  a  London  set  of  people  are  more  m 
their  line,  than  those  they  met  here— relations, 
old  and  valued  friends,  and  country  neighbors ; 
with  whom  I  consider  it  especially  my  duty  to 
exchange  civilities ;  and  to  this  circle  it  is  my 
desire  chiefly  to  limit  the  society  of  my  count -y 
house." 

«  You  are  right,  Albert,"  said  Mr.  Devereux. 
delighted  with  sentiments  according  so  well 
with  his  OM-n— "  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in 
this  determination,  for  we  do  indeed  require,  in 
the  present  generation,  some  such  examples  to 
preserve  the  race  of  English  gentlemen  '  all  of 
the  olden  time'  from  utter  extinction ;  those  who 
are  content  in  the  bosom  of  their  family  and 
in  the  rational  society  of  estimable  friends  to 
pass  the  time  undevoted  to  public  duty ;  reliev. 
ing  poverty — encouraging  industry  —  diffusing 
comfort  and  happiness  around  ;  thus  affording 
a  noble  exemplification  of  that  active  benerc- 
lence  which,  if  it  alw-^vs  accompanied  the  pr^vrr 
of  doing  good,  would  be  found  the  sures'  ;  nar- 
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diaa  of  extensive  possessions,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  blessing  those  enjoyments  can  bestow. 
The  fox-hunting  squires  of  days  gone  by,  were 
certainly  a  libel  on  the  race,  but  I  hardly  know 
wiiether  they  may  not  be  deemed  preferable  to 
many  rich  landowners  of  our  times,  whose  chief 
aim  seems  to  be,  to  fritter  away  amongst — what 
they  call,  good  London  society,  their  time  and 
substance  in  what  is  called  the  season;  and. 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  use  their 
hoase  as  a  receptacle  for  stray  grandees  and 
idle  fashionables,  on  whom  they  expend  their 
hospitality  to  the  exclusion  often  of  old  friends 
and  near  relatives,  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  in  return,  and  who,  being  birds  of  a  dif- 
I'erent  feather,  would  probably  be  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  rest " 

"And  the  wives  and  daughters,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Devereux,  "  what  ruination  to  them  must 
be  this  state  of  things  !  Albert,  when  you  are 
in  Parliament,  as  in  all  likelihood  j'oii  will  be 
next  year,  I  trust  you  will  not  expose  3'our  wife 
to  that  deteriorating  atmosphere,  from  which  the 
most  carefully  nurtured  mind  can  scarcely  pre- 
s>erve,  tmiainled,  its  original  spotless  purity." 

Mr.  Devereux.  did  not  agree  with  his  lady  on 
this  point.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  said 
but  little  for  the  right-mindedness  of  that  wo- 
man, who  could  not  pass  unscathed  through  the 
ordeal  of  even  dissipated  society;  though  it  was 
far  from  his  wish  to  recommend  the  pursuance 
of  such  a  mode  of  existence. 

Albert  told  Mrs.  Devereux,  he  hoped  th?.t  for 
many  years  to  come,  Sybil  and  hiAself  would 
find  the  society  of  one  another  sufficient  to  pre- 
oiud'^  the  necessity  of  roaming  elsewhere  in 
search  of  further  happiness ;  and,  in  contem- 
plating his  Parliamentary  prospects,  they  had 
already  meditated  on  his  occasional  hasty  trips 
to  town — his  returns  from  such  expeditions, 
after  his  brief  absences,  only  enhancing  their 
mutual  enjoyment;  in  short,  they  fully  intended, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  personify  that  blest  cha- 
racter described  by  the  poet  in  the  following 
lihes : — 

"  Happy  the  man  who  to  lh<»so  slirnlcs  rPtiroa 
Wioin  Niilurn  chnrms,  and  whom  ihi!  Muse  inspires; 
Wiiom  humliler  joyx  of  lionictelt  quiel  please, 
Siicojiisivc  study,  i-.xerciw,  ond  cast-.''  v 

.     Then   in   answer  to   the    waving   of  Sybil's 
hand,  the  young;  husband  sprung  from  the  win- 
dow with   graceful  alacrity,  and  in   a  few  mo- 
ments was  by  her  side,  his  arm  encircling  her  i 
slender  waist,  as  they  gazed  dov.'n  into  the  cr^'s-  i 
Saline  waters  of  the  river,  which,  fiercely  and  ; 
impetuously  foaming,  environed  them  with  its 
spray,  glitieriug  like  siivery  drops  in  the  sun- 
.siiinf  of  that  bricrht  February  morning. 

Mr.  Devereux  remarki-d,  that  if  his  presenti- 
ments proved  true,  his  sf>n-in-law  would  one 
day  find  his  talents  somewhat  interfere.wiih  the 
schemes  of  rural  felicity  he  had  formed.  Such 
a  gem  would  never  be  sull'ered,  by  those  who 
discovered  its  value,  to  shine  in  secret,  even  if 
youthful  ambition  did  nut  draw  him  forth.  But 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  was  set  perfectly 
at  ease,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  henceforth 
could  give  itself  up  to  the  new  and  pleasing 
occupation  now  afforded  by  the  maternal  pros- 
oecis   of  her  daughter.     And  what  with  con- 


stantly watching  her  every  movement — the  fre- 
quent lectures  she  administered  to  tlie  young 
mother  expectant,  while  uuder  her  eye,  followed 
up  duriikg  their  separations  by  letters  of  injunc 
tions  and  category,  added  to  the  numerous  inr 
portant  arrangements  which  engaged  her  tinii 
lor  several  months,  she  was  kept  fu'dy  employed 
and  amused,  until  she  again  repaired  to  Llcwd 
lyn  Castle,  in  order  to  j)reside  at  the  birih  of  a 
grandchild,  with  the  comfortable  feeling  of  self- 
importance,  which  ever  exorcised  its  dominion 
over  the  good  lady,  that  the  success  of  the  whole 
atfair,  both  as  regarded  the  mother  and  child, 
would  be  entirely  owing  to  her  individual  skill, 
and  careful  exertions  on  the  imporiaht  occasion. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

"'  N'o  tongue  can  tell  what  bliss  o'er  flowed 

'i'ho  iiioihir':!  tender  heart,  while  round  hor  hung 

Thi"  iiirsjiriri!;  of  her  love. 

As  living  jowpl"  rtropi   uiiKiuini'd  from  heaven, 

Tliui  niailc  her  fairir  far,  and  sweler  lieein. 

Than  every  ornament  ol'  costlier  hue."  Llovo. 

Thv.re  was  certainly  one  little  deviation  from 
the  preconcerted  plan  of  Mrs.  Devereux.  She 
had  fully  intended  that  the  expected  infant 
should  be  a  son  and  heir,  and  lo !  in  his  stead, 
a  little  girl  was  placed  in  her  arms  ;  the  first 
and  last  act  of  presumption,  of  which  that  sweet 
being  was  ever  known  to  be  guilty.  But  then, 
as  the  excellent  lady  herself  sagely  remarked, 
as  if  in  extenuation  of  having  been  at  fault  in 
this  instance — this  was  a  point  on  which  it  was 
mn.it  likely  to  err — certainly  one  a  little  abore 
human  prescience !  and  then  she  composedly 
superintended  the  alteration  of  the  baby  s  caps, 
and  offered  me  her  congratulations,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  my  promised  Sybil,  being  in  readinevj 
for  my  services — for  the  exercise  of  my  educa- 
tional talents,  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  she 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  here,  again,  she  was  somewhat  mistaken. 

The  little  being,  now  under  discussion,  dij 
not  prove  the  Hyhit,  but  the  Mary,  of  whom  the 
reader,  in  future  pages,  will  hear  more — the 
worthy  possessor  of,  not  only  the  sweetest,  but 
the  «holiest  name  ever  given  to  womSin — "  the 
name  endeared  to  every  christian,  from  the  rela- 
tion it  bears  to  onr  Redeemer's  historj', — the 
name  lonir  consecrated,  as  having  been  the  first 
which  was  pronounced  by  Jesus  after  the  resur- 
rection." 

Risht  glad  ^^^uld  Sybil  have  been  to  have 
passed  over  the  next  year,  as  rapidly  as  I  shall 
convey  my  readers,  again  to  preside  over  the 
birth  of  a  second  daughter — the  long  planned 
rtybil  of  .Mrs.  Devereux — a  beautiful  dark-eyed 
babe,  the  image  of  the  mother,  and  a  complete 
contrast  of  the  fair  little  Mary.  A  year  after, 
the  cup  of  happiness  of  the  young  couple  seem- 
ed filled  to  the  ver)'  brim,  for  an  heir  was  bom 
to  them. 

This  event  caused  universal  joy,  and  the 
hills  and  valleys  echoed  with  the  music  of  the 
bells  of  the  neighboring  villages,  and  the  fes- 
tive sounds  of  rejoicing  from  the  grateful  ten- 
ants and  peasantr}". 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  sinful  soul  possenKcd  of  many  gifts, 

A  BDuciouB  garden  full  of  flowering  weeds, 

A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain. 

Tknntsok. 

Havixo  thus  in  a  cursory  manner  sketched 
the  outline  (formed  by  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren) of  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  Albert 
and  Sybil's  union,  there  is  much  in  the  color- 
ing: of  that  period,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

The  prognostics  of  Mr.  Devereux,  as  to  his 
son-in-law  proving  too  shining  a  light  to  rea- 
lise the  lover  husband's  romantic  vision  of 
"The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 
were  fully  verified. 

Albert  did  not  "  unbeseem  the  promise  of  his 
spring."  Solicited  to  stand  for  the  county,  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  His  maiden 
speech,  the  following  session  on  some  impor- 
tant measure,  produced  an  effect  most  auspici- 
ous to  his  future  prospects  as  a  parliamentary 
orator,  for  it  displayed  not  only  a  strength  of 
vigor  and  intellect  extraordinary  for  one  so 
young,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  a  heart  re- 
plete with  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  pure 
morality,  which  drew  upon  him  irresistibly, 
not  merely  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  listened  to  it. 

Soon  this  youthful  Aristides  found  himself 
courted  by  the  great — the  truly  great !  Learn- 
ed men — able  statesmen,  all  held  out  the  hand 
of  fellowship,  to  the  rising  young  man,  whose 
talents  and  principles  gave  promise  of  so  much 
usefulness ;  and  Albert  found  these  new  asso- 
ciates truly  accordant  with  his  tastes. 

And  honor  and  esteem  were  not  alone  be- 
stowed on  Albert  individually.  It  is  well  said 
by  an  old  writer  that,  "  a  wife  should  be  a  mir- 
ror to  reflect  the  disposition  of  her  husband," 
and  so  it  was  with  Albert's  wife  at  this  period, 
as  all  who  knew  her  may  bear  witness.  Alike 
beautiful  did  her  character  shine  as  a  wife, 
mother,  and  hostess.  In  accordance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  which,  indeed, 
ia  this  instance,  completely  harmonized  with 
her  own  inclinations  and  those  of  Albert,  she 
only  occasionally  accompanied  her  husband  to 
town.  She  felt  no  desire  to  exchange  for  any 
new  and  untried  pleasures,  those  dear  and  in- 
creasing delights  in  which  she  revelled  in  her 
beautiful  home ;  and  during  her  temporary 
risits  to  London,  Albert's  time  was  so  fully  oc- 
cupied by  his  necessarj'  avocations,  and  she  so 
entirely  acted  up  to  another  quaint  maxim  of 
conjugal  excellence  of  "  never  going  abroad 
but  in  her  husband's  company,"  that  she  had 
not  mixed  in  any  society,  save  the  select  few 
whom  Albert,  in  his  leisure  hours,  drew  aroimd 
him;  to  whose  eyes  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished being  they  then  beheld,  pure  from  the 
contamination  of  vice  or  vanity  in  the  midst  of 
the  ensnaring  world,  appeared  in  the  light  of 
•orae  fair  planet  which,  elevated  above  the 
other  constellations,  diffused  her  mild  lustre 
upon  her  husband's  path  alone,  adding  to  its 
brilliancy  with  her  silvery  radiance.  But  as 
lime  flew  on,  and  the  increasing  ties  and  duties 
of  a  mother  rendered  such  a  plan  of  proceed- 
ing nat  only  less  feasible,  but  less  desirable — 


when,  too,  Albert's  parliamentary  career  be- 
came more  engrossing,  entailing  upon  him  long 
and  frequent  absences  from  his  family,  it  be- 
came then  obvious  that  a  change  must  be  made; 
and  some  time  before  the  design  was  carried 
into  execution,  the  young  member  announced 
his  intention  of  purchasing  a  house  in  London 
for  the  residence  of  his  family  during  the  ses- 
sions. 

With  what  strange  coincidences  are  events 
often  linked  together  I  The  same  day  that 
gained  for  Albert  the  honors  which  finally  in- 
duced him  to  fulfil  this  project — the  day,  I 
mean,  on  which  he  obtained  the  honorable 
official  appointment,  which  rendered  obligatory 
that  step  which  in  its  end  proved  of  such  deep 
moment — that  very  day  gives  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  once  more  introducing  to  my  readers  an 
individual,  who  has  already  been  brought  be- 
fore their  notice — one  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  events  which  sprang  from  that  very 
step. 

Albert  Lennard,  the  tory  member  for  the 
county  of  (Cardiganshire,  stood  up  to  address 
the  house.  Graceful  in  manner,  easy  in  utter- 
ance, his  voice  clear  and  melodious,  his  senti- 
ments benevolent,  his  style  placid  and  digni- 
fied, he  seemed  at  first  more  likely  to  draw  con- 
verts than  to  force  conviction ;  but,  like  the 
flowing  of  a  mighty  river,  which  calmly,  but 
irresistibly  pursues  its  course,  sweeping  away 
every  impediment  which  art  can  raise,  or  inv 
purity  generate — so  he,  in  language  the  most 
convincing  and  overwhelming,  continued  to 
pour  forth  his  opinions,  producing  a  powerful 
and  marvellous  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

He  resumed  his  seat  amidst  murmurs  of 
applause  more  deep  than  loud,  and  ere  these 
had  subsided,  there  arose  from  the  opposition 
benches  a  member,  whose  appearance  afl^orded 
a  contrast  which  must  have  struck  most  forci« 
bly  every  eye. 

The  young  man  who  now  came  forward  was 
of  an  uncommon  height,  but  instead  of  th« 
erect,  noble  carriage,  which  so  peculiarly  cha.- 
racterized  the  form  of  Albert,  the  figure  of  the 
individual  now  under  observation,  appeared 
slouching,  stooping  and  ungainly. 

He  commenced  speaking;  his  attitudes  were 
ungraceful  in  the  extreme — his  delivery  hesi- 
tating— his  whole  manner  constrained. 

"Who  is  thati"  whispered  Lennard  to  his 
neighbor,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  struck  fami- 
liarly on  his  ear. 

"  Heaven  knows !"  was  the  answer,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  the  person  ad- 
dressed. "  Some  wild  man  of  the  people  pro- 
bably, who  would  he  more  at  his  ease  harangu- 
ing an  Irish  mob,  I  imagine,  than  when  ad- 
dressing his  Majesty's  Commons." 

But  Albert's  attention  was  again  tjtrned  upon 
the  speaker,  and  cries  of  "hear,  hear,"  were 
now  rising,  in  lieu  of  the  suppressed  groans 
which  had  greeted  his  commencement.  Gra- 
dually warming  with  the  subject,  his  gesticu- 
lations became  animated,  his  eloquence  impe- 
tuous, his  style  altogether  most  powerful  and 
overwhelming.  His  countenance  lighted  up 
with  fire — his  keen,  black  eves  flashed  from  be- 
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Death  his  marked  eye-brows,  and  he  swept  all 
before  him  like  a  pent  up  torrent,  after  it  has 
broken  the  bounds  which  restrained  its  onward 
courses. 

Now  in  strains  of  the  most  cutting  irony — 
now  in  sallies  of  Irish  wit  and  humor — which, 
added  to  the  drollery  of  voice  and  gesture  he 
assumed,  provoked  roars  of  laughter  —  now 
again  in  splendid  bursts  of  Demosthenes'  ora- 
tory, which  produced  an  almost  miraculous 
effect !  Plaudits  long  and  loud  succeeded  from 
his  supporters,  and  from  those  who  advocated 
the  very  liberal  sentiments  which  his  speech 
conveyed- 

The  orator  had  created  too  great  a  sensation 
for  his  name  to  have  remained  for  any  length 
of  time  unknown;  and  Albert  would  soon  have 
learnt  it,  even  had  he  not,  on  a  further  glance, 
been  convinced  of  his  identity,  that  it  was 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  who  stood  before  him,  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  who  that  day,  for 
the  first  time,  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
as  the  radical  representative  of  the  county  of 

,  in  Ireland. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  readers  made  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  Tory  member,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  him  in  imagination,  into 
the  society,  in  which,  as  a  finished  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  a  talented  and  high-minded  man,  it 
is  most  natural  he  should  mix.  To  the  virtu- 
ous home  where  all  holy  blessings  and  sacred 
ties  joyfully  await  his  return,  they  shall  soon 
accompany  him,  but  I  must  delay  that  pleasing 
sketch  until  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  as  a  faith- 
ful narrator,  and  tracked  the  steps  of  another 
character — namely,  our  old  acquaintance  Hard- 
ress Fitz  Hugh,  on  quitting  the  scene  of  action, 
in  which  he  had  shone  forth  as  conspicuously 
— and  to  those  who  witnessed  his  debut,  as  un- 
expectedly, as  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond  unwit- 
tingly brought  to  light  by  the  chance  stroke  of 
a  lapidary  on  some  rough,  unpromising  stone. 

Would  that  we  could  find  his  light,  sparkling 
with  a  lustre,  as  pure  as  it  was  dazzling ! 

I  will  not — being  neither  capable  nor  desi- 
rous of  the  undertaking — attempt  to  give  a  full 
coloring  to  the  picture  of  contrast  afforded  by 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  and  his  rival  star  of  that 
any,  by  describing,  as  might  be  done,  by  an 
abler  hand  in  such  matters,  the  style  of  friends 
and  partizans  amongst  which  they  separately 
made  a  triumphant  retreat  from  the  House  that 
day,  or  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cause 
they  had  defended  and  advocated ;  nor  do  I 
now  wish  to  follow  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  into 
his  social  haunts.  It  is  more  with  the  private 
characteristics  of  the  man  that  this  narrative  is 
connected,  and  into  them  an  insight  may  best 
be  given,  by  a  glance  at  his  home — that  is  to 
say,  his  London  domicile  at  the  present  time. 

With  perhaps  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
inmates  of  Oakleigh  Court  in  former  days,  be- 
held the  uncouth,  uncivilized  Irish  youth  develope 
himself  into  the  talented  embryo  genius,  or  with 
equal  amazement  to  the  wonder  with  which  his 
Majesty's  Commons  listened  that  day  to  the  rich 
strain  of  eloquent  oratory,  hitherto  unrivalled, 
from  the  lips  of  the  ungainly  Irish  democrat, 
vouM  tlie  beholder  have  been  filled  on  intrud- 


ing himself  into   the  abode  of  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh. 

Let  us  now  imagine  him  entering  an  apart- 
ment, whose  verj'  atmosphere  seemed  to  breathe 
of  Genius,  Beauty,  and  Love,  in  its  most  re- 
fined character;  Genius  and  Beauty  displayed 
in  those  choice  specimens  of  that  most  wonder- 
ful gift,  nature  has  bestowed  on  man — Paintijig 
and  Sculpture. 

And  where  was  the  third  attribute — the  Lovf 
of  which  I  r.pakel  Was  Hardress  a  second 
Pygmalion,  able  to  breathe  into  the  pictured  or 
sculptured  forms,  his  hand  had  created,  the  life 
of  that  passion,  without  which  Genius  and 
Beauty  themselves  are  cold  and  worthless  to  the 
human  heart  1  To  look  upon  the  man  as  there 
he  stood,  appearing  to  the  visible  eye,  a  strange 
anomaly  to  the  character  of  all  around  him,  it 
might  have  been  questioned,  whether  aught, 
save  some  supernatural  power,  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  eiciit  love  in  any  breast.  Some 
unknown  power  then  he  did  possess  ;  for  never 
did  the  incense  of  that  feeling  rise  with  a  more 
ardent,  and  spontaneous  flame,  inan  that  which 
encircled  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — emanating  from 
the  heart  of  the  being  whose  presence  gave  to 
the  beauty  of  that  apartment,  the  life  of  Love. 

"  Norah  I"  exclaimed  Hardress,  after  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  door,  a  sudden  flash  of 
animation  illuming  his  countenance,  his  eye 
fixed  on  one  spot  of  that  apartment,  "  At  your 
peril  move  not !     Stir  not  for  your  life  !" 

And  the  form  of  her  to  whom  this  singular 
greeting  was  addressed,  moved  not — stirred  not, 
save  with  those  inwar^  emotions,  which  the 
will  of  man  has  no  power  to  control. 

The  bosom,  which  before  only  heaved  at  in- 
tervals, with  a  gentle  sigh,  now  rose  quick  and 
high  ;  the  eyes,  before  so  fixed  and  passionless, 
tuhied  eagerly  upon  the  speaker,  lighted  up 
with  an  expression,  in  which  the  spirit  of  love, 
in  its  ul.Tiost  power,  was  fully  personified,  and 
hurrying  to  a  seat  placed  before  an  easel,  on 
which  a  canvass  was  stretched,  bearing  on  its 
surface  the  first  outline  of  a  picture,  the  orator, 
just  returned  from  the  House  in  the  full  fla.^h 
of  excitement  and  triumph  under  the  tumul- 
tuous escort  of  a  party  of  ficr>',  democratic 
allies,  applied  himself  to  his  brush  and  palli  t, 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  absorbing  energy  of  a 
second  Reubens,  or  Guido. 

But  in  order  that  the  readers  may  have  be- 
fore their  eyes  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject, 
which  had  thus  suddenly  and  keenly  attracted 
the  magnetic  power  of  his  genius,  I  must  be 
more  explicit. 

The  object  on  which  the  glance  of  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh,  had  rested,  on  the  first  entrance,  wan 
the  figure  of  a  woman  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
as  motionless  as  many  of  the  pictured  forms 
around  it — as  beautiful  in  its  outline.  The  fac4f 
was  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  was  partly 
concealed  by  the  long  hair  which  streamed  over 
her  person  in  tresses  of  that  peculiar  pale  au- 
burn so  rarely  seen,  but  which  man's  imagina- 
tion confers  on  our  first  parent  Eve,  and  which 
Guido  has  chosen  in  his  famous  painting  of  Ifte 
Mag(^alcne. 

And  in  the  attifu*'^" — the  whole  n^nect  of  rh^ 
form  we  are  describing,  could  there  have  b»;f  n 
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found  a  more  fitting  model  for  an  artist,  desiring 
to  embody  a  similar  conception  ?  And  it  was 
in  the  character  of  that  fair  penitent  of  old  that 
Hardress  was  depicting  the  being  before  him.   , 

This  was,  however,  no  sudden  thought  of  the 
moment.  The  painting  had  been  long  designed 
— long  begun ;  but  his  ambitious  genius,  bent 
on  its  proving  a  work  of  perfection,  rivalling, 
if  possible,  that  of  the  great  Italian  master,  had 
been  so  fastidious,  that  again  and  again  he  had 
abandoned  his  labors  in  a  fit  of  angry  impa- 
tience. It  was,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his 
commands,  that  Norah  Mahony,  the  lovely  but 
unhappy  creature  he  had  addressed  by  that 
name,  had  been  engaged  during  his  absence  in 
studying  according  to  his  directions,  the  atti- 
tudes and  positions  requisite  for  his  purpose. 

With  this  intent  she  had  unbound  her  luxu- 
riant hair,  and  with  an  anxious  zeal,  which 
spoke  more  of  love  than  mere  obedience,  strove 
to  infuse  into  her  aspect  and  posture,  those  cha- 
racteristics which  the  artist  had  described  as 
most  favorable  to  his  ideal  conception  of  the 
subject  he  wished  in  her  to  represent — that  mo- 
ment, when  the  convicted  sinner,  having  heard 
from  the  gracious  lips  of  the  holy  Judge,  words 
of  merciful  forbearance,  and  the  gentle  but 
solemn  admonition,  to  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more,"  in 
lieu  of  the  awful  condemnation  she  had  ex- 
pected, stands  no  longer  "  in  the  midst,"  but 
sinks  at  His  feet,  smitten,  indeed,  to  the  very 
eai'th  with  sorrow  and  shame,  but  even  still 
more  overpowered  by  wondering  love,  gratitude, 
aud  hope. 

Miserable,  mocking  task !  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  wretched  Norah,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
had  perverted  her  mind,  stifled  the  warnings  of 
her  conscience,  and  turned  her  so  far  out  of  the 
right  path  into  the  ways  of  sin,  and  the  bonds 
of  iniquity,  that  he  could  set  her  to  act  and 
study  and  dwell  upon  the  touching  story  of  her 
more  blest  prototype,  in  impious  confidence, 
that  it  would  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the 
wretched  girl  no  desire,  like  her  she  personated, 
to  "  arise  and  sin  no  more." 

But  the  young  girl  had  indeed  brought  the 
task  to  perfection,  if  no  spark  of  nature  was  in 
the  attitude  in  which  Fitz  Hugh  had  surprised 
her,  or  in  the  countenance  pale  as  if  from  in- 
tensity of  startled  thought,  which  she  had  at 
first  turned  towards  him.  Alas  !  luid  there  been 
any  feeling  approaching  in  reality  to  the  cha- 
racter he  wished  the  unfortunate  Norah  for  a 
brief  space  to  personify,  his  presence  soon  dis- 
persed the  charm  ;  and  when  Hardress — having 
executed  with  masterly  facility,  those  touches 
necessary  to  give  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
figtire,  raised  his  eyes  hfistily  to  the  face,  im- 
patient to  catch  that  expression  which  he  had 
never  before  beheld  on  it,  the  contrast  it  now 
afforded,  glowing  with  attributes  so  discordant, 
with  those  he  wished  to  pourtray,  startled  him 
into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  and  throwing  down 
his  pencils,  and  putting  aside  the  easel,  with  a 
gesture  of  drollery,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Faith  !  my  Norah  Creina,  is  that  a  counte- 
nance for  a  penitent  Magdelene  1  Ah  !  but 
you're  a  sinner  yet,  every  bit  of  you  my  girl ! 
60  get  up,  I've  done  with  you  !" 

She   obeyed   with   joyful   alacrity;    smiling, 


and  throwing  back,  with  both  her  hands,  her 
flowing  tresses  from  about  her  face,  she  flew 
into  the  arms  now  opened  to  receive  her. 

•  •  *  • 

(This  last  sketch  the  editor  took  the  liberty 
of  inserting,  when  the  manuscript  was  placed 
in  his  hands  for  publ.'cation,  by  the  good  lady 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  auto-bio- 
graphical part  of  these  pa^es ;  and  the  public 
must  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  many 
parts  of  the  narrative  will  be  supplied  by  him, 
which  will  account  for  the  introduction  of  pas- 
sages, bearing  an  incongruity  with  the  usual 
style  of  the  writing.) 

•  *  •  •  •  « 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  career  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  from  the  time  we  lost  sight 
of  him,  to  that  which  again  brings  him  before 
our  notice. 

We  heard  of  his  having  been  removed  from 
the  peaceful  domicile  of  Mr.  Melville  —  for 
which  he  had  become  so  unfit  an  inmate — to 
Cambridge,  where  he  equally  distinguished 
himself  for  brilliant  scholarship  and  dissolute 
behavior.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did  he 
carry  his  profligate  course,  that  at  last  it  became 
top  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  hint  was 
considerately  conveyed  to  Lord  Casilerosse,  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  advise  his  nephew  to 
withdraw  from  the  university  —  at  least  for  a 
time — the  high  authorities,  out  of  regard  for  his 
great  and  promising  talents,  being  unwilling  to 
to  resort  to  more  decided  measttres. 

These  great  and  promising  talents*  too,  alone 
prevented  the  morbidly  indolent  Lord  from 
washing  his  hands  forever  of  a  nephew,  who 
had  thus  for  the  second  time  entailed  upon  him 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  having  his  quiet 
broken  in  upon  by  a  disagreeable  correspond- 
ence. This  clause  moved  the  uncle  not  only  to 
look  with  more  indulgence  on  those  less  grati- 
fying points  of  his  nephew's  composition — not 
now  for  the  first  time  forced  upon  his  notice — 
and  to  reflect  that  his  tailings  could  not  be  much 
worse  than  his  own  had  once  been,  but  it  even 
aroused  him  to  the  exertion  of  ringing  for  Den- 
nis, the  steward,  who  had  been  the  original 
ibeans  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  germs  of  ge-  ^, 
nius  in  Hardress's  nature. 

Having  confided  to  the  old  domestic,  tlie  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  with  regard  to  the  hopeful 
scion  of  his  house,  Lord  Castlerosse,  ordered 
that  pecuniary  arrangements  should  be  made — 
without  troubling  him  further  about  it,  for  dis- 
charging the  different  debts,  which  the  young 
man  had  incurred,  and  also  to  enable  him  in 
obedience  to  his  peremptory  commands,  to  re- 
pair to  the  continent  for  an  exile  of  two  years  ; 
during  which  period  his  lordship  insisted,  on 
pain  of  total  disinheritance,  that  he  might  not 
be  annoyed  by  his  graceless  nephew.  The 
steward  promised  to  execute  his  commands, 
and  being  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  man  some- 
what superior  in  mind,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  if  the  comparative  subordination  of  a  uni- 
versity had  proved  no  check  upon  the  propensi- 
ties of  his  young  master,  he  would  find  none  ia 
the  wide  range  and  enervating  soil  of  the  coa- 
tinent 
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"  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  saved  the  annoyance 
of  having  accounts  of  the  vices  of  this  trouble- 
some youth,  thrust  continually  before  my  eyes," 
was  the  reply  of  the  affectionate  relative.  "  But 
if  this  full-  grown  man  of  twenty-one,  still  re- 
quires some  one  at  his  heels,  to  whip  him  into 
decent  behavior,  (?:ood  luck  to  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  office)  in  Heaven's  name  find  some 
one  to  be  the  bear-leader,  without  tormenting  me 
any  more  upon  the  subject — endeavor  to  pro- 
cure a  travelling  Mentor  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

Thus  it  was  again  Dennis's  task  to  execute 
this  momentous  commission  of  finding  a  guide 
and  monitor  for  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh ;  and  as 
the  eagle,  has  the  power  of  suutfing  the  scent 
of  carrion,  so  did  the  individual,  who  had  been 
his  former  selection — the  man  Desmond — hurry 
forward  with  eager  assiduity  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices on  the  occasion ;  being,  as  he  said,  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Ireland,  to  travel  in  foreign 
parts,  and  on  the  look  out  for  exactly  such  a 
situation,  as  the  one  in  question  appeared  to  be. 

Dennis  looked  somewhat  shyly  on  this  pro- 
position, retaining  no  very  favorable  remem- 
brance of  the  manner  in  which  this  person  had 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  preceptor,  nor  of  the 
example,  he  had  afforded  his  pupil.  He  recol- 
lected also  having  seen  of  late,  in  the  newspa- 
pers which  found  their  way  info  the  steward's 
room,  the  name  of  this  man  mentioned,  as  tak- 
ing a  conspicuous  part  in  affairs  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
form  a  suitable  companion  for  a  wild  youth. 
But  Desmond  had  a  powerful  and  influential 
ally  ready  to  favor  his  cause — one  whom  Den- 
nis had  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  resist; 
for  the  good  steward  was  a  devoted  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  patron  oi  Desmond,  was  his 
priest,  who,  of  course,  held  his  mind,  soul,  and 
jndgment  in  strict  obedience.  So  Desmond 
crossed  the  channel,  empowered  with  creden- 
tials which  were  to  certify  to  the  offending  col- 
l':'gian,  that  he  was  the  escort  for  his  continental 
travels,  provided  and  sanctioned  by  his  uncle. 

We  need  not  pause  to  detail  the  mutual  de- 
light with  which  the  former  tutor  and  pupil 
again  met  and  renewed  their  acquaintance,  nor 
the  strict  fellowship  which  immediately  sprung 
up  between  them. 

Desmond  found  his  ex-scholar  had  become 
even  more  enlightened  on  many  points  than 
himself,  more  calculated  to  form  a  partizan  and 
leader  in  certain  machinations,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  Hardress,  indeed,  soon  became 
the  principal  actor,  instead  of  the  tool  his  ci 
(ievartt  tutor  had  designed  to  make  him.  Young 
Fitz  Hugh,  truly  found  a  wide  range  for  kind- 
ling into'  full  perfection,  every  fiery  power  of 
his  mind  and  soul.  France,  Jacobinical  and 
immoral,  proved  i.he  hot  bed  of  principles  and 
opinions  which  already  were  springing  up  too 
luxuriantly  in  his  nature — Germany,  metaphy- 
sical, and  sophistical,  the  dispenser  of  every 
substance — of  eveii  an  erring  religion,  into  the 
noxious  dust  of  Socialism  and  Deism — Italy  the 
f jrcing-house  of  every  voluptuous,  ardent  and 
ener\'ating  passion.  Still  there  mingled  with 
all  these  evil  propensities  one  attribute  which 
▼ai  of  a  very  different  description — for  genius 


was  his — that  gift  divine,  which  preserves  the 
indication,  and  retains  the  voice  of  Heaven 
within  us,  however  man  may  pervert  it : 

"  A  beam  etherial,  lutlipd  and  absorbed, 
Thu'  sulliod  and  diabonored,  alill  divinu." 

In  Italy  how  he  revelled  and  fed  on  the 
glorious  elements  of  nature  and  of  art — how 
congenial  was  all  around  to  the  taste  and  tal- 
ents of  this  most  extraordinarj-  youth  !  There 
it  was,  and  also  in  Germany,  that  the  talent  of 
which  he  had  given  such  precocious  signs,  was 
perfected  in  its  singular  and  original  excellence. 
And  thus  a  strange  mixture  of  man,  demon,  and 
angel,  he  returned  to  his  country,  after  a  three 
years'  absence,  in  the  company  of  Desmond. 
During  that  period  no  personal  communication 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  but  liberal  pecuniary  means  had  been 
afforded  Fitz  Hugh ;  so  liberal,  indeed,  that 
without  much  self-denial  he  h»d  been  enabled 
to  refrain  from  abusing  this  munificence,  by 
exceeding  the  remittances.  Therefore  with 
more  assurance  did  Hardress,  on  landing  in 
Ireland,  direct  his  course  to  the  Castle  rackrent 
of  his  noble  relative,  awake  him  from  his  three 
years'  sleep  of  "  dumb  forgetfulness,"  and  claim 
for  himself  a  welcome,  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient 
nephew,  who  had  even  outstaid  his  term  of 
probation,  and  now  returned,  penitent  and  re- 
formed. 

Although,  at  first,  Lord  Castlerosse  gave  hira 
such  a  reception,  as  a  sluggard  usually  bestows 
upon  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  thankless 
office  of  arousing  him — that  is  he  showed  very 
plainly,  if  he  did  not  express  it  in  words,  that 
he  wished  Hardress  at  Jericho  or  any  other  far 
off  region  of  the  world  ;  still  that  youth  wormed 
himself  not  only  into  the  mansion  of  his  uncle, 
as  a  tolerated  inmate,  but  as  a  favored  member 
of  his  family ;  for  instead  of  the  wild  roue,  with 
a  riotous  crew  at  his  heels,  to  turn  his  "  Castle 
of  Indolence,"  into  a  scene  of  uproar  and  dis- 
comfort, the  Earl  was  electrified  into  animated 
surprise,  by  beholding  in  the  nephew — whose 
awkward  appearance  had  not  at  first  sight, 
gainsayed  his  expectations — a  being  who  gradu- 
ally unfolded  himself  into  a  spirit  of  genius  and 
talent;  both  by  the  tone  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  surprising  specimens,  he  displayed  be- 
fore the  astonished  eyes  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  of 
his  proficiency  in  an  art,  of  which,  in  his  own 
waking  days,  the  Peer  had  been  somewhat  of 
a  connoisseur  and  dUefante.  And  when  the 
amateur  artist,  ventured  to  express,  how  grate- 
ful he  would  be,  for  some  corner  of  the  house, 
in  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  some  time,  in  the  strict  retirement 
of  his  uncle's  abode,  he  was  given  a  carte 
blanche  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  mansion 
for  his  own  u,se,  and  was  even  permitted  the 
following  day,  to  commence  painting  the  Peer 
in  his  librarj- — the  indolent  man  really  enjoying 
the  operation,  which  obliged  him  io  remain 
passive  for  an  hour  or  two  in  his  arm  chair, 
whilst  he  listened  without  the  txertion  of  more 
than  occasional  monosyllabic  replies,  to  the 
rich  and  amusing  flow  of  eloquent  talk,  which 
Hardress  poured  forth  in  order  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  sitting. 
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And  a  graphic  picture  that  Aras  considered  by 
those  who  saw  it,  and  one  which  by  its  descrip- 
tion is  brought  distinctly  before  the  mind's  eye. 
A  dingy  apartment  was  truly  this  den  of  the 
Irish  Lord — one  which,  after  all  they  have 
heard  of  his  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  would 
have  somewhat  surprised  those  of  my  English 
readers,  who  are  nol^  personally  acquainted  with 
the  comparative  uncivilization  of  the  abodes  of 
even  the  great  in  the  sister  kingdom,  whose  ab- 
sentee owners  seldom  consider  it  worth  while 
to  expend  much  trouble  or  money  on  their  im- 
provement or  embellishment — at  least,  so  it  was 
some  thirty  years  ago.  The  furniture  of  this 
apartment  was  old  fashioned,  and  gothic  in  the 
extreme,  as  well  as  scanty  and  dilapidated.  Of 
the  books  indeed,  which  gave  the  room  its  title, 
there  Avas  a  plentiful  share,  but  these,  though 
very  seldoni  disturbed,  had  the  same  untidy,  ill- 
arranged  air,  pervading  all  around,  and  which, 
blackened  both  by  time  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  peat  fire  which  srnrouldered  in  the  ample 
grate,  added  as  little  to  tl^e  enlightenment  of  the 
chamber  itself,  as  to  the  intellects  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

Now  in  this  picture,  Hardress  gave  to  all 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  its  darkest, 
gloomiest  hue,  concentrating  with  the  skill  of 
a  Rembrandt  the  whole  light,  and  throwing  it — 
as  if  reflected  from  the  huge  peat  fire  near 
■which  he  sat — on  the  figure  of  his  uncle.  And 
that  same  figure,  with  what  characteristic  fidel- 
ity was  it  portrayed  !  The  tall,  indolently  re- 
clining form,  reposing  in  his  large,  but  ill  fash- 
ioned easy  chair,  clad  in  a  dressing  gown  of 
scarcely  a  more  modern  appearance — 

"  Ungartcred  hose,  and  slippers  dowa  at  heel," 

and  hair,  if  not  beard,  certainly, 

"  Unconscious  of  the  biting  steel — " 

the  listless  attitude,  the  happy,  satisfied  expres- 
sion of  perfect  apathy,  as  there  he  rested,  with 
lack  lustre  eyes  turned  upwards  to  the  ceiling, 
as  if  he  were  communing  with  the  spirits  of 
slumber  about  to  descend  gently  upon  his 
senses,  all  were  there  to  the  very  life,  without 
bordering  on  the  caricature. 

But  the  transient  gleam  of  animation  caused 
by  his  nephew's  arrival,  having  soon  died 
away,  little  more  trouble  or  care  did  Lord  Cas- 
tlerosse  give  himself  concerning  him  than  he 
had  done  years  ago  ;  but  this  arrangement  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  that  nephew. 

Having  once  established  himself  in  a  distant 
suite  of  apartments,  they  became  the  scene  of 
a  more  extended  character,  than  the  quiet  labors 
of  the  brush.  They  were  soon  the  resort  of 
friends  and  associates,  introduced  by  Desmond 
to  the  levies  of  his  former  pupil,  and  now  in- 
fluential and  tolerated  patron. 

And  here — but  more  especially  at  political 
meetings,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
boring county,  for  Hardress  by  no  means  acted 
the  part  of  a  second  recluse  of  the  Castle,  did 
he  exercise  the  oratorical  powers  he  so  greatly 
possessed,  and  which  soon  rendered  him  the 
popular  idol  of  those  misguided,  excited,  re- 
bellious beings,  whose  spirits  he  helped  to  in- 
fluence. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  his  settling  at 


Castlerosse,  that  he  was  solicited  to  stand  for 
the  county,  which,  owing  to  his  talents  and 
position  as  the  nepliew  of  Lord  Castlerosse, 
was  a  natural  consequence ;  and  therefore  when 
he  presented  himself  before  his  uncle  to  de- 
mand his  support  and  concurrence,  the  Peer 
merely  rubbed  his  eyes,  started  as  if  aroused 
again — but  not  so  unpleasantly  as  when  his 
nephew  had  last  disturbed  him  from  his  tiirce 
years  slumber — asked  him  gruffly,  what  politics 
had  to  do  with  painting,  but  seemed  altogether 
not  displeased  with  the  proposition;  and  finally 
gave  him  carte  blanche  at  his  banker's  for  the 
necessary  expenses,  then  relapsed  into  torpor; 
never  troubling  himself  even  to  inquire,  what 
were  the  political  opinions  of  the  future  repre- 
sentative of  his  family. 

Perhaps  indeed  he  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  two  opinions  in  the  world.  He  knew 
that  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed — his 
arm-chair  his  throne,  his  poker  his  sceptre;  and 
as  long  as  to  that  sovereignty,  none  disputed 
his  right,  what  signified  to  him,  seditions,  tu- 
mults, wars,  or  dissensions  1  Little  did  he 
dream  in  his  torpid  listlessness,  that  probably 
at  that  moment  he  owed  this  undisturbed  reig» 
— for  the  country  was  then  in  a  very  unquiet, 
excited  state — to  the  fact  of  his  mansion  being 
the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  inciter  of  the 
popular  frenzy,  and  that  same  instigator,  his 
own  nephew !  Little  indeed  did  he  divine  what 
orgies  went  on  beneath  his  own  roof! 

Old  Dennis,  however  he  might  disapprove 
and  mourn  crver  these  proceedings,  was  tongue- 
tied.  Out  of  regard  to  his  own  personal  safety, 
he  was  forced  to  be  silent,  for  mysterious, 
startling  threats  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
anonymously ;  and  moreover  the  circumstance 
of  much  that  went  on,  being  sanctioned  by  the 
countenance  of  O'Conner  the  priest,  prevented 
his  speaking  out. 

However,  the  election  of  his  young  master 
for  a  time  emancipated  him  from  any  further 
responsibility.  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  moved  his 
quarters  immediately  to  London,  to  commenc* 
his  parliamentary  duties,  taking  with  him  the 
unfortunate  young  being  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  her  home  and  duty — Norah  Mahony ; 
whose  peculiar  beauty  had  captivated  his  poetic 
fancy,  and  whose  mind,  originally  pure  and  in- 
nocent, (for  she  was  the  child  of  respectable 
though  poor  parents)  he  had  perverted  from 
ever}''  right  idea  of  good  and  evil,  by  the  power 
of  his  wretched,  misguiding  sophistry ;  and 
whose  afl^ections  he  had  beguiled  in  all  the 
warm  intensity  of  her  Irish  nature,  by  that 
magical  influence,  which  subtle  genius,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  first  serpent,  has  been  ever 
known  to  obtain  over  the  unguarded  heart  of 
woman. 

Yes,  the  simple  Norah  Mahony,  issuing  from 
her  lowly  cottage  door,  with  her  face  of  inno- 
cent beauty,  smiling  from  amongst  her  flowing 
yellow  hair  beneath  the  blue  hooded  cloak  which 
encircled  it — her  naked,  roseate,  but  slill  deli- 
cate feet,  presented  a  picture  which  might  well 
have  drawn  upon  her,  harmlessly,  the  pure  eye 
of  genius ;  but  the  penj^erted  vision  of  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  fell  upon  her,  and  she  was  lost — 
"  Ho  loved  licr,  and  doetroyod  her  I* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Come  fo  n«,  bright  ono — aunbcam  of  the  heart. 

Tli^re  ri'giii  u  hIiihIow  on  our  bouIs  till  thfci ; 
Eut  cuinc,  and  freiili  Howors  in  our  path  will  siurt, 

And  joToun  jrrcot ings  ring  Ihrou^'h  sro*o  and  glen  ; 
Cotne  back  and  listen  to  affncl ion's  vow, 

AnU  ilw  glad  huudt.'hold  welcome,  "  Here  art  thou." 

Miss   Jewsbury. 

A  RRioHT,  smilinj::  picture  was  presented  by 
an  apartment  at  Llewellyn  Castle,  one  evening 
about  a  week  after  the  scenes  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. My  readers  must  imagine  to  them- 
selves, a  large,  well  lighted  saloon,  which  all 
the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  refinement,  contri- 
buted to  embellish.  But  these  were  but  as  the 
golden  frame,  which  I  have  too  often  since,  be- 
held mockingly  decorating  many  a  picture  of 
gloom,  darkness,  and  distress.  However,  that 
which  was  then  before  my  ej'es,  was  one  which 
would  have  been  as  lovely  in  itself,  within  no 
other  setting  than  the  walls  of  a  cottage 

Sybil  surrounded  by  her  three  most  beautiful 
children  I  no  unusual  sight  indeed — and  one  on 
which  my  eyes  constantly  feasted ;  vet  that 
night  the  spectacle  afforded  a  heightened  glow 
of  interest,  which  those  will  understand,  who 
have  been  the  observers  of  a  family  group,  in 
expectation  of  the  return  of  some  beloved  ab- 
sentee ;  especially  when  that  group  is  com- 
posed of  beings  too  young  in  years,  or  too  un- 
touched by  care,  or  sorrow,  to  anticipate  such 
moments,  with  aueht  but  unalloyed  delight. 

A  las  !  how  seldom  is  there  to  be  found,  a 
circle  in  which  there  are  not  hearts  whose  very 
brightest  moments  are  dimmed  by  some  shade 
of  anxiety  and  doubt — some  retrospect,  which 
throws  its  dark  shadow,  over  the  brilliancy  of 
joy — speaking  of  absent  forms  and  counte- 
nances which  once  beamed  in  affectionate  sym- 
pathy with  their  emotion.  In  after  life,  the 
thoughts  of  death  and  bereavement  will  intrude 
—and  painful  yearnings  after  that  delightful 
fellow  feeling,  which  never  again  can  be  en- 
joyed. 

But  none  of  tliese  sentiments  were  to  be 
traced  amongst  the  party  assembled  to  greet  the 
return  of  the  successful  member — the  record 
of  whose  parliamentary  triumphs  I  sat  reading 
over  again,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  ;  whilst 
tones  of  gladness  and  of  glee  sounded,  and 
bright  faces  gleamed  around  me,  all  speaking 
of  childhood's  careless  joy.  and  youthful 
woman's  deeper,  but  equally  ardent  delight. 

And  then,  occasionally,  there  would  come  a 
sudden  hush,  and  every  .soft  breath  was  sus- 
pended, whilst  Sybil's  cherub  boy  of  three  years 
old,  in  imitation  of  his  mother's  action,  would 
place  his  tiny  finger  on  his  rose-bud  lips,  to  still 
the  movements  cf  his  sisters,  w^hen  some 
sounds,  apparently  like  tho.se  so  anxiously 
awaited,  attracted  their  attention. 

And  I  can  fancy  now,  I  see  him  hasten  with 
playful,  mock  terror,  to  turn  and  cling  to  the 
sanctuary  of  that  mother's  arms,  which  were  so 
willing  to  receive  and  shield  him  from  the  de- 
predating intentions  of  nurse — the  former  kill- 
joy of  Oakleigh  Court,  who  now  prowled  about 
*^ith  murmurings  on  her  lips,  concerning,  "  this 
«ad  lime  of  night,  for  Master  Lennard  to  be  out 
ot  his  bed,"  to  which  was  added  the  exclama- 
llon,  intended  lo  convey  an  overpowermg  re-  • 


proach  to  her  mistress,  for  her  connivance,  at 
this  shocking  breach  of  nursery  etiquette — 

"  What  would  your  grandmama  say,  I  should 
like  to  know,  sirf" 

But  that  grandmama  would  have  had  hef 
sense  of  propriety  more  .scandalized,  had  she 
been  witness  of  a  proceeding  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  against  this  most  respected 
personage — one  which  would  truly,  have  caused 
the  walls  of  Oakleigh  Court  to  shake  from  their 
centre,  with  horror  at  the  sacrilegious  deed. 

Vividly  before  my  recollection  is  that  scene 
—the  little  damsel  of  four  years  and  a  half- 
Sybil  the  younger,  with  her  long  graceful 
limbs,  the  moulded  miniature  of  her  mother's 
— her  gait  of  the  same  stalely  bearing,  leading 
the  old  lady  through  the  door,  and  then  with  a 
determined  air,  closing  it  behind  her,  and  re- 
turning with  the  triumphal  air  of  a  Joan  of  Arc, 
to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  community,  for  her 
spirited  deliverance  ol'  tliem  all,  from  this  worthj 
torment. 

And  Mary,  with  her  pale,  golden  hair,  ming- 
ling with  the  locks  of  her  little  brother,  as  he 
hugged  her  in  his  little  tight  embrace — as  if  he 
would  force  the  sympathy  of  his  gentle  sister,  in 
his  happy  rescue,  from  the  late  impending  dan- 
ger— for  he  had  probably  discerned  on  her 
countenance,  some  little  shade  of  doubt,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  bold  deed  of  the  brave  little 
Sybil  — their  sweet  lips  pressed  together,  with 
all  the  energetic  fervor  of  infantine  affection. 
And  7ni/  Sybil  I  Mhat  a  radiant  smile  was  that, 
which  she  vainly  strove  to  subdue  with  a 
frown,  as  she  turned  from  them,  to  greet  the  re- 
turn of  her  heroic  daughter  I  Again  all  was 
gladsome  mirth,  till  a  noise  at  last  came,  which 
was  not  deceitful,  and  a  joyous  rush  from  the 
room,  left  me  alone,  with  glistening  eyes. 

Ah  !  me — those  happy,  blessed  notes  ;  a  mur- 
mur— a  confusion  of  young  voices;  such  sweet 
greetings — rejoicings  !  To  what  can  I  com- 
pare those  mingled  sounds  of  love,  and  joy,  and 
gladness,  which  thrilled  to  my  heart,  truly  par- 
ticipating in  their  unalloyed  delight  1 

"  The  blesDcd  houi<eliold  voices  ; 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  henr  tlioin  Rlill.  unchan!»'d,  though  some  from  earth, 
Ari-  music  parted,  and  thn  tonei  of  mirth — 

Wild  xilrerr  toni'!<.  that  ran;;  through  days  more  bright! 
Have  died  in  oihi-rs  ! — " 

Again  the  tread  of  coming  feet  echoes  on  my 
ear,  and  I  see  the  tall  figure  of  Albert  Lennard, 
who  holds  in  his  arms  his  boy,  who  strokes 
with  admiring  fondness  his  father's  face — that 
face,  on  which  angels  might  have  gazed  with 
delight,  irradiated  as  its  beauty  seemed  to  be, 
with  happiness,  springing  from  a  .source,  as 
pure,  as  socred.  as  any  on  earth — a  husband's 
love,  a  father's  joy !  Sybil  leant  caressingly  on 
one  arm,  his  little  daughters  close  following  on 
his  steps ;  all  with  eyes  turned  towards  his 
countenance,  as  if  eagerly  striving  to  drink  in 
a  ray  of  its  beaming  light. 

My  turn  now  came  for  a  share  of  that  enjoy- 
ment, which  I  had  hitherto  only  tasted  by  re- 
flection, and  I  received  the  cordial  greeting, 
due  to  an  old  friend  and  respected  guest — for 
at  that  time,  I  was  but  on  a  visit  to  the  Caatle 
— and  what  a  sunbeam  was  that  greeting  to 
my  heart — would  that  I  could  feel  it  now ! 
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The  little  people,  having  accompanied  their 
father  into  the  dining-room,  where  supper  was 
prt.pared,  were  at  length  yielded  to  the  charge 
of  Nurse — 

"To  bed  the  children  must  dopart 

A  moment's  heaviiieas  they  feel, 

A  madness  ut  the  heart. 

'Tis  gone,  and  in  a  merry  lit 

They  run  upstairs  in  gamesome  race 

I,  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  could  liave  joined  the  wanton  chage." 

When  the  husband  and  wife  joined  me  again 
in  the  saloon,  where  I  sat  long  alone,  but  not 
lonely,  sympathising  as  I  did  with  them,  in  all 
the  fancied  delights  of  "  the  converse  high"  of 
the  reunited  ones,  there  was  that  chastened  ex- 
pression in  their  countenances,  which  told  that 
more  pressing  matters  than  the  careless  joys 
of  the  present,  had  occupied  them.  Probably 
the  moments  past,  and  the  careful  future,  had 
been  under  discussion;  the  latter  comprising 
as  it  often  does,  the  subject  of  plans,  which, 
(however  agreeable  they  may  be,)  seldom  fail 
to  press  down,  in  some  degree,  the  buoyant 
elasticity  of  the  spirit. 

They  each  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  for  the 
evident  kind  purpose  of  making  me  feel  myself 
one  of  them,  and  then  S3-bil  exclaimed : 

"Now,  Mademoiselle,  you  must  hear  what 
Albert's  new  honors  have  drawn  upon  us  ;  even 
his  intention  of  exposing  his  wife  and  children 
to  all  manner  of  evils,  as  Mamma  will  say,  by 
taking  for  them  a  house  in  the  great  Babel,  and 
removing  them  from  the  safety  of  Paradise." 

And  then  it  was  imparted  to  me,  that  very 
early  in  the  spring,  (it  was  now  the  beginning 
of  August,)  they  were  to  adjourn  to  London,  to 
remain  stationary  during  the  season,  as  Albert's 
appointment  was  one  which  would  cause  him 
for  a  time,  to  be  much  tied  to  the  Metropolis. 

Sybil,  as  she  talked  over  this  arrangement, 
became  evidently  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a 
change,  which  would  indeed  form  an  era  in  the 
existence  of  the  happy  recluse  of  Llewellyn 
Castle ;  and,  as  I  beheld  her  under  an  influence 
tending  so  much  to  heighten  her  beauty — which 
in  its  repose,  might  perhaps  have  been  some- 
times considered,  too  classically  st&tue-like  in 
its  character,  my  foolish  vain  heart  rejoiced, 
that  Albert  was  about  to  show  to  the  world,  the 
matchless  gem  he  possessed — the  croAvn  jewel 
of  alt  the  treasures  with  which  he  had  been  so 
bountifully  gifted. 

"  But  .\lbert,  you  mitst  give  Mademoiselle  an 
account  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh's  extraordinary 
debuf,"  Sybil  next  exclaimed. 

My  interest  was  then  deeply  excited,  by  Al- 
bert's recital  of  the  sudden  re-appearance  of 
our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  sensation  he  had 
made  in  the  House  of  Comjnons  ;  and  with  de- 
lighted amusement,  Sybil  again  listened  to  the 
detail  given,  for  the  second  time,  by  her  hus- 
band, for  my  benefit,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  has  already  been  recorded  to  the  rea- 
der, of  his  Radical  opponent's  brilliant  oratorical 
success,  which  was  magnanimously  and  truth- 
fully dwelt  upon  by  Albert. 

At  this  success,  I  was  not  surprised ;  nor  was 
Sybil,  recollecting  as  she  did,  his  early  speci- 
mens of  talent  in  that  line,  with  which  she  had 


been  indulged ;  and  she,  especially,  once  again, 
recalled  to  my  remembrance,  the  eloquence  dis- 
played in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  relation  of 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

"  How  1  should  like  the  children  to  hear  him 
tell  the  story  !  I  often  try,  but  never  can  make 
it  so  exquisitely  interesting  as  he  contrived  to 
render  it.  But  I  suppose,"  she  added  archly  to 
her  husband,  "  it  will  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  us  red  hot  Tories,  to  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere  with  this  shocking  Radical." 

Albert  laughed;  but  did  not  give  his  lady  anj 
hopes  of  his  progeny  being  allowed  to  benefit 
by  the  private  exercise  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's eloquent  oratory,  and  another  subject  was 
soon  brought  forward,  in  which  1  was  most  par- 
ticularly concerned ;  for  it  treated  of  Sybil's  de- 
sire, that  I  should  now,  without  much  further 
delay,  enter  upon  the  duties  which  wou!il  ob- 
lige me  to  be  a  regular  inmate  of  their  house. 
1  was  now,  as  I  before  stated,  merely  on  a  visit, 
having  come  to  keep  Sybil  company,  during 
her  husband's  absence;  Mr.  and  Mrs. Devereux, 
being  also  away  from  their  home  on  a  little 
visiting  excursion. 

Sybil  and  I  had  been  discussing  this  desired 
arrangement  very  seriously,  since  my  arrival ; 
for  though  Mary  was  only  five  years  and  a  half 
old,  therefore,  full  young  to  require  a  governess, 
Sybil  descanted  much — not  only  on  the  addi- 
tional enjoyment  to  herself  of  having  for  a 
friend  and  companion,  her  dear  Felicie,  as  she 
affectionately  styled  me — but  on  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  lessening  the  domination  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  the  nurse,  who  strove  hard  to  esta- 
blish her  power  as  firmly  over  the  children  un- 
der her  care,  as  well  as  over  the  mind  of  the 
young  mother,  as  nurses  generally  contrive  to 
do.  Fain  would  the  old  woman  have  pursued 
the  same  despotic  course,  which  reigned  over 
the  nursery  arrangements  at  Oakleigh  Court; 
however,  at  Llewellyn,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
accomplish  her  desires.  The  very  atmosphere 
that  pervaded  that  spot,  was  indulgence  and 
liberty,  gentleness,  and  peace,  and  a  freedom 
from  aught  savoring  in  the  slightest  degre-e  of 
oppression. 

The  only  obstacle  to  our  scheme,  was  Mrs. 
Devereux.  Sybil  had  felt  silent  scruples  at  the 
idea  of  depriving  her  mother  of  her  companion, 
ere  she  herself  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  so. 
There  would  be  also  some  difficulty  in  gaining 
that  lady's  approval  of  a  step,  contrary  to  her 
formed  plan,  which  was,  that  till  Mary  had 
completed  her  ninth  year,  my  services  in  her 
behalf,  were  not  to  be  put  into  requisition. 

At  that  age,  "  her  daughter"  had  stepped  from 
the  nursery  to  school-room  discipline — and  what 
could  be  better,  than  strictly  to  follow  every 
minutiae  of  that  system  which  had  been  pursued 
in  her  case  1 

Still  Sybil,  and  indeed,  Albert— for  they  mu- 
tually  agreed  on  the  subject — now  trusted  thai 
Mrs.  Devereux  would  be  inclined  to  look  more 
favorably  on  the  proposition ;  for  though  Mary 
might  very  well  have  continued — 

^'Till  in  her  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone." 

to  range  at  large,  free   from   school-room  re- 
straint," if  like  her  mother,  the  country  was  tfc 
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be  her  home,  yet  in  a  Loudon  residence,  this 
vould  be  far  from  expedient,  and  they  were 
sure,  Mrs.  Dwereux  would  agree  in  this  idea; 
indeed,  Sybil  laughintjly  declared,  that  she  was 
not  certain  whether  the  good  lady  would  not 
consider  it  prudent,  to  put  her  also  under  such 
awful  guardianship,  as  the  imposing  presence 
of  her  dear  Felicie. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  see,  in  what  way 
Mrs.  Devereui  would  bear  the  intelligence  of 
the  formerly  so  much  dreaded  change  in  her 
daughter's  existence  ;  but  all  turned  out  well  on 
that  pomt.  Both  the  parents  soon  arrived  at 
the  Castle  to  spend  a  short  time  and  take  me 
home,  and  then  the  plan  which  had  been  form- 
ed in  consequence  of  Albert's  appointment,  was 
imparted  to  them. 

Mr.  Devereux  had  long  regarded  it  as  a  step 
which  must  eventually  occur,  and  probably 
had  prepared  the  mind  of  his  lady  for  it ;  for 
iJie  was  certainly  somewhat  inllated  with  pride 
and  glory  at  her  son-in-law's  success,  and  did 
not  now  appear  very  un  williug,  that "  her  daugh- 
ter" should  be  seen  by  the  world  as  his  wife. 
Besides,  what  could  she  now  fear  for  that  daugh- 
ter! She  beheld  her  flourishing  like  "a  goodly 
ce<lar  tree,''  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty  with 
which  her  culture,  had  caused  it  to  abound — 
what  now  could  shake  its  firm  basis,  or  wither 
its  beauty  1 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  in  which  I  was 
concerned,  she  received  the  suggestion,  some- 
what timidly  hinted,  with  approbation  and  mag- 
nanimity. 

Yes,  it  would  decidedly  be  expedient,  that 
owing  to  this  unforeseen  change  of  circum- 
stances, my  settlement  in  the  family  should  be 
anticipated;  this  was  an  emergency  which  set 
matters  on  quite  a  different  footing;  and  in  the 
amusement,  and  occupation  now  afforded  to  the 
good  lady,  of  discussing  plans  and  arrange- 
ments, she  became  easily  reconciled  to  this 
bou/ever.fement  of  some  of  those  theories,  which 
had  been  so  long  established  in  her  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
real  disinterested  kindness  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  Mrs.  Devereux  to  coincide,  without  a 
murmur,  on  a  point  which  interfered  so  mate- 
rially with  her  own  comfort,  the  premature 
relinquishment  of  a  companion,  to  whom  long 
acquaintance  and  custom,  had  attached  her, 
that  the  parents  on  their  part,  consented  to  a 
request  of  hers,  which  was  anything  but  agree- 
able to  their  feelings;  namely,  that  tlie  little 
Sybil  mi'.;ht  accompany  us  to  Oakleigh  Court. 
She  had  ever  been  the  grandmother's  favorite 
amongst  the  children,  owing  prn>»nbly  to  tlie 
strikin?  likeness  she  bore  to  her  mother.  The 
little  creature,  thiTefire,  departed  with  us,  to 
ihe  deliiiht  of  both  her  grand-parents  and  mv- 
seif  I  wa.s  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Devereu.v's 
management  of  a  child  of  her  tender  age,  when 
quit'"  under  her  own  control,  and  av.ay  from 
the  domineering  influence  of  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
But  if  I  had  expected  any  Mrs.  Trimmen'sm  in 
ner  treatment,  I  was  perfectly  mistaken.  In- 
deed, [  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  all  I  saw,  for 
ner  mode  of  proceeding  was  likely,  if  carried 
on.  for  any  length  of  time,  to  prove  the  utter 
niination  of  the  character  of  her  grandchild.  It 


was  truly  a  strange  sight  to  me,  to  watch  Mra 
Devereux  under  the  complete  influence  of  thii 
little  child — subservient  to  all  her  wishes — 
blind  to  her  every  fault;  viewing  the  younger 
Sybil  witli  such  different  eyes,  from  those  with 
which  she  had  regarded  her  own  child. 

And  such  is  ofien  the  case  with  ?rand- 
mothers,  especially  with  thoi^e  who  have  beer, 
long  without  young  children  of  their  own. 
They  feel  not  the  same  responsibility  towards 
another  person's  child  ;  and  probably,  that  is  the 
cause  of  their  generally  giving  way  to  the  self- 
ish gratificalion,  of  which,  when  their  own  off- 
spring were  in  question,  they  deprived  them- 
selves, from  a  bounden  sense  of  (luiy — the  lib- 
erty of  indulging  a  grandchild  to  the  very  ut- 
most; and  the  little  Sybil  bid  fair,  I  soon  per- 
ceived, to  be  as  much  spoilt  as  her  mother  had 
been  tutored.  She  was  an  engaging,  spirited 
creature,  and  wound  herself  so  completely 
round  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux. 
that  the  arrangement  was  finally  made,  which 
for  many  reasons,  1  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
— for  I  have  ofttimes  been  tempted  to  attribute 
one  of  the  drops  of  bitterness,  mixed  in  our  cup 
of  sorrows  in  after  days,  to  the  step  to  which  I 
now  allude.  I  mean  the  request  of  the  grand 
parents,  and  subsequent  consent  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lennard,  to  their  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
young  Sybil  for  an  indefinite  period  atOakle;t;h 
Court. 

Many  plausible  reasons  were  brought  for- 
ward by  Strs.  Devereux,  to  aid  the  cause.  First 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  child  herself,  the 
grandmother  dwelt  serioysly  on  the  extreme  ex- 
citability of  her  temperament.  It  was  very 
much,  she  said,  what  she  had  observed  in 
her  own  Sybil,  during  her  childhood ;  and 
what  an  injurious  effect  would  it  not  have  pro- 
duced upon  her,  had  she  been  taken  to  an  ex- 
citing place  like  London,  where  she  must  have 
incurred  the  risk  of  being  in  constant  inter- 
course with  other  children. 

Then  even  her  being  in  the  house  with  a  gov- 
erness, was  mentioned  as  an  objection  by  Mrs. 
Devereux  ;  for  though  she  felt  perfect  confidence 
in  my  discretion  and  judgment  in  a  general 
way,  and  gave  me  full  credit  for  every  right  inr 
teiition ;  "Nature,"  she  said,  "  must  be  Naiure 
still;  and  a  governess  could  as  soon  refrain 
from  teaching,  as  a  dog  from  barking,  or  a  cat 
from  purring.  And  then,  to  her  affectionate 
daughter  and  considerate  son,  was  pathetically 
described,  the  sad  loneliness  which  my  loss 
would  occasion  Mrs.  Devereux. 

In  short,  for  I  mui^t  no  longer  dwell  on  such 
apparently  trifling  incidents,  the  point  wa« 
gained,  and  little  Sybil  was  left  an  inmate  of 
Oakleigh  Court,  when  early  in  tlie  following 
February.  I  accompanied  the  Lrnnards  to  town, 
where,  in  a  fine,  large  house  close  to  Hyde  Park, 
we  took  up  our  abode. 


CH.\PTER   XXII. 

The  Lcnnards  did  not  plunge  with  avidity 
into  all  the  gayeties  of  the  season,  thcnnrh  im- 
mediately after  Sybil's  presentation  at  court,  nK 
the  best  houses  were  thrown  open,  with  emprt*- 
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aentent  not  only  to  do  honor  to  the  young  States- 
man, but  also  to  grace  their  rooms  with  the  pre- 
sence of  his  lovely  wife,  whose  striking  beauty 
had  noi  failed  to  create  a  sensation  in  the  cir- 
cles of  fashion,  amongst  which  she  now  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time. 

Even  had   Albert  desired  any  such  general 
dissipation  for  himself  and  Sybil,  he  was  too 
much  engaged  with  his  important  avocations  to 
be  able  to    spare  much  time  for  its  pursuits  ; 
therefore,  the  Opera,  the  houses  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  those  of  a  few  connections  and  friends, 
formed  at  first  the  limits  of  their  society.     But 
even  this  restricted  taste  of  the  cup  of  pleasure 
seemed  sufficient  for  Sybil,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
citement it  occasioned  to  one  so  new  to  its  de- 
lights.    Surrounded   by  every   circumstance — 
possessed  of  every  attribute  combining  to  ren- 
der the  draught  enchanting — often  even  to  the 
most  sober-minded — no  wonder  was  it,  that  her 
very  freshness  and  inexperience  in  such  enjoy- 
ments, seemed  to  make  the  present  mode  of  life 
almost  intoxicating  to  her  senses.  Albert  M'ould 
laughingly    ask    me,   as   he    contemplated    the 
sparkling,   exhilirating   mirth   Aviih  which    his 
young  wife  would  return  home  on  such  nights 
of  gayety,  whether  it  were  not  well,  these  out- 
breaks  of  dissipation   were   limited,   and   that 
Mrs.  Devereux   did  not  behold  her  daughter  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  charm.    Truly  in  such 
a  case,  the  good  lady  might  have   thought  that 
all  her  labor  of  years  was  frustrated,  and  that 
her  pupil  was  infected  by  the  contagion  of  dis- 
sipated manners.  , 

But  the  husband  experienced  no  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  He  was  delighted  to  witness 
his  beautiful  wife's  enjoyment— proud  to  watch 
the  admiration  she  attracted,  and  prouder  still 
of  the  nature  of  that  admiration.  For  there 
was,  in  the  description  of  her  beauty,  some- 
thing so  serenely  chaste— so  imperially  distin- 
guished, breathing  through  the  very  naive  and 
gracious  affability  of  her  deportment,  towards 
those  with  whom  she  held  intercourse,  that  as 
he  once  remarked  to  me,  with  a  face  of  radiant 
satisfaction,  she  seemed  like  "  some  bright,  par- 
ticular star,"  on  which  all  might  gaze  admir- 
ingly, but  ever  with  uplifted  e3^es,  as  on  a  stat- 
ue of  loveliness,  to  which  there  was  no  nearer 
approach;  and  this  I  truly  believe  was  very 
much  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Lennard,  on  its  first  becoming  a  mark  for 
public  criticism. 

•  *  •  •  • 

At  the  opera  on  one  of  the  first  nights  of  Sy- 
bil's attendance,  as  she  sat  in  queen-like  ma- 
jesty, the  aim  for  many  an  opera  glass,  her  own 
glance  perambulating,' between  the  acts  of  the 
performance,  over  the  brilliant  circles,  with 
what  was,  in  realit}',  the  absorbing  interest  of  a 
novice,  but  which  was  interpreted  by  those  who 
watched  her  as  the  inspecting  gaze  of  a  sov- 
reign  queen  of  beauty— many,  doubtless,  ap- 
plied to  her  attractions  something  of  the  same 
character  aptly  given  by  a  writer  to  the  divine 
statue  of  the  Venus  at  Florence,  "  a  personifi- 
cation of  all  that  is  graceful,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tilul,  not  only  abstracted  from  all  hiiuten  in- 
Qrmiues,  but  elevated  above  all  human  feeUn-s 


and  affections;  in  her  eye  no  heaven,  in  her 
gesture  no  love." 

Perchance  some  who  now  beheld  Mrs.  Len- 
nard for  the  first  time,  might  have  turned  from 
her  perfect  beauty,  and  with  greater  pleasure, 
because  with  less  of  awe,  havedooked  on  some 
less  fair  dame,  "seemingly  more  tinctured  with 
humanity;    but  there  was    one    amongst   this 
common  herd  of  star  gazers  who  had  seen  the 
lovely   vision   otherwise,   who    had    witnessed 
those  eyes  illumined  with  the  fire  of  light  and 
life — to  him  indeed  a  heaven  !  had  beheld  that 
form  floating  before  his  sight  in  wild  and  ever 
varying    movements.     From  every  gesture  of 
that  perfect  figure,  he  had  once   fell,  too  truly 
emanating,  love  inefl^able  ;  and  though  its  recol- 
lection had  since  faded  into  a  mere  fair  remem- 
bered dream  of  his  fancy,  again  did  it  now  flash 
upon  his  sight.    Rapt,  entranced,  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh,  gazed  upon  Syl)il   Lennard;  for  it  was 
before  his  sight  that  suddenly  had  l)eamed  forth, 
as  the  cynosure  'of  every  eye,  "  his   morning 
star  of  memory,"  and  with  so  strange  an  effect 
did  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition  strike  him, 
that — with  his  vision  fixed  as  it  were  in  a  trance 
upon  her  face — it  seemed    that   he  was   trans- 
ported back  in  every  feeling  and  circumstance 
over  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed,  during 
which  she  had  been  lost  to  his  sight,  and  that 
he  again  beheld,  as  in  past  days,  the  young  girl, 
Sybil  Devereux — the  laughing  Hebe,  his  genius 
had  created — the  symmetrical  Atalanta,  bound- 
ing by  his  side,  in  all  her  floating  gracefulness 
— the  beauty  melting  into  tears  at  his  recital  in 
the  garden  of  roses !      And  whilst  this  trance 
remained  unbroken,  he  wished  for  nothing  fur- 
ther than  thus, 

"  To  utand  apart, 

And  gaze  for  evermore  '." 

A  Strange  delight  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  pure,  tender,  tranquil  flame  filled  his  soul, 
whilst  thus  he  revelled  in  the  dream  of  the  past; 
for  though  even  in  his  early  days,  his  natur« 
was  little  tinctured  with  the  calm,  soft  purity  of 
affection,  usually  belonging  to  the  young,  yet 
what  were  his  feehngs  then,  when  estimated 
Avith  the  fierce  passions  of  his  manhood  1 
Truly  the  cool  river  to  the  lava  flood  might  not 
be  deemed  a  greater  contrast. 

And  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  felt  all  this,  when 
the  shadowy  vision  dissolved  into  reality.  Yes, 
and  he  felt  that  she,  the  idoi  of  his  passion,  was 
beyond  his  reach  forever.  Not  because  her  im- 
perial beauty  lifted  her  so  far  above  him  ;  for 
through  her  perfect  beauty,  which,  since  he  had 
last  seen  her,  had  matured  into  that  of  the 
splendid  woman,  he  could  stilt  trace  the  same 
Sybil,  whose  every  turn  and  glance  he  had  once 
made  so  much  his  own — whose  countenance 
was  as  familiar  to  his  mind,  as  the  air  he 
breathed — the  sun  that  brightened  his  path. 

It  was  no  external  change  th.it  erf^atfi)  the 
barrier  between  them,  but  she  had  become  nno- 
tfier's  /  a  wife —  a  wife!  hateful  name  to  him, 
though  he  would  fain  have  persuaded  himself 
it  formed  but  a  flimsy  veil  of  separation  ;  still 
it  was  a  rame  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  scorn 
he  would  willingly  have  called  forth  to  crush 
it,  in  imagination,  beneath  his  feet,  he  felt  gall* 
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ing  like  a  bar  of  iron,  which  effectually  divided 
them  forever.  It  was  probabl)-  from  something 
of  the  same  inward  impulse  which  had  elicited 
from  the  Irish  boy  in  the  park  at  Oakleigh  that 
savage  howl,  on  beholding  the  meeting  of  Al- 
bert and  Sybil,  atid  had  so  startled  his  com- 
panion, that  a  Kiuttcrcd  imprecation  escaped  the 
lips  of  the  now  civilized  demagogue,  as  sud- 
denly, before  the  'mllet  commenced,  Albert,  the 
beautiful,  the  noble,  whom  before  he  would  not 
see,  bent  over  her— spoke  to  her — drew  full 
upbn  him.self  the  smile,  which  Ae, Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh,  once  possessed  the  power  of  causing  to 
beam  upon  iiimseif,  and  had  immortalized  by 
his  glorious  genius.  And  then  he  saw  her  rise 
—lean  witli  such  confiding  fondness  on  the  ann 
of  that  same  hated  ooing,  who  turned — he  could 
almost  have  sworn,  a  look  of  taunting  triumph 
on  himself,  as  if  he  would  have  said.  "  You  see 
she  is  mine !" — and  they  vanished  from  his 
sight — Sybil  and  her  husband  had  departed. 

The  beautiful  Norah  Mahony,  stood  the  next 
morning  by  the  side  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh, 
silent  and  unnoticed,  M^atching  his  every  move- 
ment. From  a  receptacle  for  unframcd  pictures, 
mostly  rough  and  unfinished  productions  of  his 
youth,  he  had  drawn  forth  one,  placed  it  here, 
there,  and  evcr}-whcre,  till  he  had  found  the 
spot  "  where  sweetest  sunshine  fell,"  and  then, 
••ever  retiring,"  gazed  with  an  eager  varying 
countenance  on  this  suddenly  much  appreciated 
work  of  his  early  days. 

Norah  at  length  broke  the  silence,  and  called 
dim  by  his  name.  He  made  a  quick,  impatient 
movement.  The  warm  blood  rushed  in  a  crim- 
son flood  over  her  creamy  cheek.  She  fixed 
her  eyes  again  on  the  object  of  his  contempla- 
tions, and  then  turned  them  hastily  round  the 
walls  of  the  room,  adorned  with  many  forms 
and  faces,  of  the  beautiful — the  fair ;  and  more 
especially  riveted  her  gaze  on  the  numerous 
pictures  amongst  them,  which  he  had  praised 
as  the  finest  and  best,  and  of  which  she  had 
formed  the  model — from  the  pensive  Magda- 
lene, now  completely  finished,  to, 

"  I'lilian  Aplirodilc,  beautiful ! 
Fro«li  ni  the  I'lMini,  iimv  bathed  in   i'apbian   welU, 
With  ro«y  "Icnilor  fiii;,'(r8,  backwanl  dr^w. 
From  h'  r  warm  bruwfuind  bosom,  her  deep  hair, 
AmIiruKial.  i;nldi.'ii,  round  her  lucid  throat. 
And  shuuldurl" 

the  latter  a  picture  of  such  voluptuous  loveli- 
ness, that  no  wonder  its  contemplation  called 
forth  from  the  young  girl,  who  saw  herself  there 
depictcil,  this  womanly  exclamation — 

«« Now  sure,  Hardress  !"  she  said,  in  that  tone 
and  accent  of  her  country,  which  however  dis- 
cordant they  may  otherwise  appear,  could  not 
but  sound  harmfiniotisly  when  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  Ireland's  fairest  daughters, 
"will  you  refuse  your  Norah  a  word  or  a  look, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  looking  on  that  maiden's 
cold  face,  which  smiles  on  you,  as  if  she  cared 
for  you  as  little  as  the  fair  moon  does  for  our 
own  blue  Killarncy,  when  she  shines  upon  its 
blessed  waters  ?" 

And  though  truly  this  representation  was  far 
from  applicable  to  that  Hebe  portrait  of  the 
young  S)-bil,  once  described  in  the  former  part 


of  this  story,  and  of  which  the  picture  under 
discussion  was  a  copy — yet  as  the  bright  beams 
of  the  moon,  contrasted  with  the  glowing  sun 
rays  on  the  waters,  so  by  comparison  showed 
the  countenance  of  passionless,  innocent  mirth, 
by  the  side  of  that  voluptuous  expression,  de- 
picted in  the  semblance  of  the  impassioned 
Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Love. 

Nor  indeed  had  these  latter  attributes  required 
much  more  force  of  coloring.  Naturally  in- 
spired with  the  fervent,  romantic  feelings  which 
distinguish  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  the 
Irish  people,  even  of  the  lowest  classes — a  cha- 
racteristic with  which  no  doubt,  the  picturesque 
variety  of  scenery,  and  natural  features  of  their 
country,  are  much  connected,  the  unfortunate 
Norah,  had  been  transplanted  from  the  iVeedom 
of  her  mountain  air  and  simple  cottaije  life,  to 
the  luxurious  seclusion  in  which  we  now  find 
her,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  refinement, 
in  exchange  for  liberty  and  virtue;  what  won- 
der then,  that  whilst  her  intellect  mcpanded,  and 
her  beauty  matured  into  perfection,  in  this 
gilded  hot-bed  of  vice,  her  passions  all  conceiv 
trated  themselves  on  one  object — all  united  into 
one  overwhelming,  prevailing  feeling,  that-  of 
love,  most  soft,  most  tender. 

"  Cold !"  repeated  Hardress,  the  words  of 
Norah  reaching  his  ears,  but  without  drawing 
his  attention  to  herself,  "  yes,  cold  now,  but  1 
will  warm  it." 

"  Ah  me !"  exclaimed  Norah,  placing  her 
hand  softly  on  his  arm,  "  you  have  warm  and 
loving  smiles  enough,  all  around,  Hardress, 
without  hers." 

"  Without  hers,"  he  replied  impetuously, 
"  and  what  are  the  smiles  of  a  whole  nation  ol 
houris  to  me,  if  hers  shine  not  on  mel" 

"  What  that  cold  young  maiden's  V  again 
Norah  slightingly  remarked,  but  with  a  troubled 
air,  and  countenance ;  "  and  w^ho  is  she,  Hard- 
ress ■?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Norah,"  he  exclaimed  with 
passionate  earnestness,  turning  round  upon  her, 
"  she  is  one  I  loved  when  a  cold  young  maiden, 
as  you  call  her,  and  who  now,  having  become 
a  glorious  woman,  I  adore. — Nay,  foolish  girl," 
he  continued  with  more  gentleness,  as  Norah's 
cheek  blanched  and  her  head  drooped  upon  her 
bosom,  "  what  matters  it  to  thee  1  are  you  not 
still  mine  own  mavoureen  1" 

"  But  what  do  they  call  her,  Hardress  1"  en- 
quired Norah,  in  a  faint  but  somewhat  reav 
sured  voice. 

"Sybil  Devereuxl"  he  answered  calmly,  but 
in  the  next  moment  he  suddenly  rejoined  in  a 
voice  of  fury,"  Sybil  Devereuxl  what  am  I  say- 
ing!— Sybil  Lmnard  now! — Curse  the  name, 
and  the  man  who  gave  it  to  her  !" 

"  Oh  sure  then,  she  is  a  wife  I"  cried  Norah, 
in  a  tone  of  relief,  her  countenance  brightening. 

"A  wife,  and  what's  that  to  do  wiih  it  1"  ex- 
claimed Hardress,  turning  fiercely  on  the  poor 
girl — unable  to  brook  hearing  from  another, 
that  hated  title  brought  forward,  as  the  obstacle 
to  separate  him  from  Sybil — "  Are  you  still 
such  a  fool,  as  not  to  know  better  than  to  attach 
any  value  to  a  mere  empty  sound  1" 

Noralk  trembled  and  retreated  with  a  penitent 
but  bewildered  countenance.    Her  ideas  of  good 
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and  evil,  under  his  tutelage,  had  indeed  become 
confused  and  dim,  and  yet  there  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  the  poor  young  creature,  a  faint  idea 
of  some  holy  sanctity  being  attached  to  that 
name ;  and  though  the  degree  of  importance 
wirh  which  her  words  invested  it,  had  drawn 
on  it  such  angry  scorn  from  the  being  she  had 
learnt  to  consider  so  all  wise,  she  could  not  dis- 
pel from  her  mind  the  haunting  memory  of  that 
certain  mystic  incense  of  holy  purity,  breathed 
over  her  humble  home,  by  the  ties  which  had 
bound  her  father  and  mother  ;  or  the  feeling  of 
some  sacred  charm  having  been  conferred, 
through  the  medium  of  the  -solemn  rites,  which 
had  endowed  with  the  name  of  wife,  a  young 
friend  and  companion,  whose  bridal  party  she 
had  followed  to  the  little  village  church  in  her 
days  of  innocence.  But  Hardress  had  said  all 
this  w^as  nonsense,  therefore,  such  she  supposed 
it  must  be. 

From  the  period  of  the  scene  I  have  just  des- 
cribed, the  unfortunate  being  began  to  drink 
the  bitter  cup,  the  natural,  but  no  less  pitiable 
consequence  of  her  unhappy  condition.  Till 
then  her  entire  and  unsophisticated  ignorance 
of  the  outward  world  saved  her  from  the  tor- 
ment it  entailed.  When  the  lover  was  away, 
she  had  fancied  him  immersed  in  the  pursuits 
which  won  him  glory  and  renown — but  now  a 
new  world  of  torturing  imaginations  was 
opened  to  her  sight,  and  to  reflect  upon,  in 
her  many  lone  and  solitary  hours. 

She  thought  of  Hardress  in  scenes  of  brilli- 
ant grandeur,  amongst  the  fair,  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  with  no  sacred  tie  existing  between 
them,  to  preserve  him  to  her.  Poor  girl !  the 
free  of  knowledge  having  once  taken  root  in 
her  heart,  it  began  to  expand  in  a  degree  most 
fattl  to  her  hitherto  careless  peace,  and  she  be- 
gan, though  in  a  vague  and  undefined  manner, 
to  feel  the  precarious  nature  of  her  own  posi- 
tion ;  no  lawful  obligation  existing  to  bind  the 
affections  of  the  man  she  loved  so  tenderly — 
and  still  worse,  wretched,  maddening  tliought, 
his  Ojve,  that  precious  love  were  not  others  free 
to  possess  it  1 — one  by  one  other  dreadful  imag- 
inings crowded  into  her  fancy — Hardress  would 
he — could  he — cease  to  love  her,  as  once  he  had 
done — might  his  love  wax  cold,  or  at  most  be 
but  divided  love  ? — and  then  the  head  of  the 
wretched  Norah,  would  droop  ;  she  would  clasp 
her  small  hands,  and  her  attitude  of  despond- 
ency might  well  have  served  for  the  model  of 
the  dsspairing,  heart-stricken  Magdalene  she 
had  so  often  striven  to  portray,  in  those  ecstatic 
days,  when  the  bright  flush  of  joy  in  her  eye, 
was  hard  to  conceal — even  though  the  eyelids 
were  forced  for  a  brief  space  to  shade  the  wild 
gleam  of  happiness  and  love,  which  sparkled 
from  beneath  them. 

And  then  that  cold  smiling  maiden,  now  the 
glorious  woman  as  Hardress  had  described 
her ;  she  ever  came  as  a  moonlight  phantom  to 
haunt  her  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  Not  that 
Hardress  ever  spoke  of  her  again,  or  gazed  on 
that  picture  with  the  same  ecstasy.  On  the 
conlrarjs  from  the  day  spent  in  retouching  its 
faded  colors  and  placing  it  in  "  a  royal  frame 
vork  of  wrought  gold,"  Norah's  watchful  eyes 
observed,  that  when  his  gaze  did  fall  upon  it,  a 


scowl,  dark  as  night,  would  pass  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  sometimes  a  muttered  oath  escape 
his  lips. 

Yes,  the  select  and  peculiar  circle  to  which 
the  society  of  the  Lennards  was  restricted, 
proved  for  some  time  an  eff"ectual  bar  to  Fita 
Hugh's  eagerly  awaited  renewal  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Sybil ;  for  it  was  exactly  that  circle 
from  which  he  was  debarred— the  tone  of  his 
political  and  moral  principles  closing  the  doors 
of  the  good  and  excellent  against  him.  Never- 
theless, he  saw  her  constantly  at  the  opera,  ever 
shining  near  him,  but  out  of  his  reach. . .  once 
she  had  evidently  recognized  him  ;  their  eyes 
had  met — oh,  thrilling  moment — Hor  color  rose, 
and  then  her  head  was  turned  away,  with  a  cold 
embarrassed  air.  From  that  time  she  never 
would  see  him  again  ;  he  had  been  near  her  in 
the  crush  room,  had  heard  her  voice,  her  mu- 
sical laugh,  but  she  had  studiously  avoided 
catching  his  eye.  But  was  it  not  because  that 
hated  Albert  was  by  her  side,  placing  an  icy 
barrier  between  them  1 — he  would  see  her  with'* 
out  him. 

He  Avatched  for  her  carriage  in  the  Park  ;  he 
saw  her,  but  with  her  children — his  children, 
and — how  he  hated  them  ! — both  possessing  Ida 
abhorred  beauty — his  fair  looks ;  their  infantine 
features  the  image  of  the  father's. — Had  they 
been  like  her,  he  might  have  forgiven  them ! — 
And  then  the  excited  man  flew  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  those  who  listened  to  him, 
little  imagined  the  chief  sources  of  the  startling, 
fearful  eloquence,  which  inspired  those  portions 
of  his  harangues,  manifesting  itself  in  that 
bitter  irony  and  cutting  satire,  in  which  he  so 
eminently  excelled.  It  was  with  covert  but 
effectual  tact,  that  these  barbed  arrows  of 
sarcasm  were  aimed  at  his  Tory  rival,  Albert 
Lennard,  whenever,  as  was  often  the  case,  they 
came  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

But  this  outward  show  of  excitement  by  de- 
grees exhausted  itself;  yielding,  however,  to  a 
far  deeper,  and  more  dangerous  characteristic 
of  his  nature,  to  work  out  its  course  in  wily 
silence.  For  a  period  Hardress's  zeal  in  his 
political  avocations  had  appeared  to  sustain  a 
temporary  relaxation,  which  his  friends  ascri- 
bed to  the  ill  assimilating  talents,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  in  so  strict  a  manner ;  but  now 
again  his  ardor  in  his  public  pursuits  seemed 
to  revive.  He  had  even  too  been  brought  by 
chance  into  close  contact  with  the  Lennards, 
but  no  apparent  concern  was  evinced  by  him, 
in  regard  to  this  circumstance,  beyond  the 
most  fashionable  careless  stare,  with  which  he 
had  passed  on  composedly,  as  if  neither  anxious 
nor  willing  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  any  advances  towards  recognition. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  She  liad  pleaBanl  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise; 

Wit  was  allowed  her,  though  few  could  brmg 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new, 
Were  all  the  books— attended  to  ; 
Vet  from  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth, 
Bat  ih*  would  speak  precisely  of  iu  worth. 
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Her  reputation?   timt  wa.i  like  her  wit, 
Ar.d  sveiiii-d  hur  munncr,  ami  tier  slate  to  fit. 

Urabbk. 

Thcrb  is  a  society  in  London  distinct  from 
that  termed  ftnhionubk,  and  even  more  exclu- 
sive to  the  world  in  general ;  "  looking  down, 
as  its  votaries  do,  on  all  the  puerile  and  low 
Bouled  vanities  of  the  former  set — on  their 
lackies,  and  their  lords,  their  strutting  and 
their  style,  with  as  undazzled  and  untroubled 
eyes,  as  eagles  can  be  supposed  to  cast  on 
glowworms,  when  they  have  been  gazing  on 
the  sun."  I  allude  to  the  society  of  auvons  and 
literati,  into  whose  clique  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh, 
soon  after  the  ci^mmencemcnt  t)f  his  London 
career,  found  himself  installed;  not  only  was 
he  admitted  into  this  coterie  with  eagerness, 
but  he  was  courted  and  admired  by  the  mem- 
bers as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  lions. 
And  never  was  m;in  formed  better  suited  to 
shine  in  such  a  circle — his  Porteus-like  genius 
being  able  to  mould  itself  to  every  branch  of 
polite  art  or  abstruse  science — to  dive  into  the 
profoundest  dejUhs  of  metaphysics,  and  her 
dark  crudities,  or  to  soar  to  the  brilliant  heights 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  such  circles  that  he 
chiefly  mixed ;  and  amongst  the  members  that 
formed  them,  he  found  some  of  his  most  fami- 
liar associates. 

Although  1  should  be  sorry  to  make  a  gene- 
ral, sweeping  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
too  often  in  such  societies  the  refinement  of 
vice  and  depravity  is  to  be  met  with.  Into 
their  specious  precincts,  under  the  glittering 
cloak  of  genius  and  renown,  "  creep  men  of 
corrupt  mmds" — and  alas  !  does  not  the  con- 
text to  that  quotation  seem  but  too  true  an  ap- 
plication, "  and  lead  away  silly  women,  laden 
with  sin,  vainly  pulled  upl"  For  if  by  the 
paths  of  frivolity  the  weaker  sex  are  but  too 
often  conducted  to  the  high  roads  of  ruin,  how 
much  greater  danger  do  those  incur,  whose 
•weak  minds,  inllated  by  "  vain  conceit"  of 
fancied  superiority  of  intellect,  become  entan- 
gled in  the  mazes  of  vicious  sophistry — oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called  1" 

Whether  Mrs.  Clareville  had  suffered  from 
her  entrance  into  those  critical  paths,  it  is  not 
my  intention  now  to  pause  to  analyse  ;  enough 
that  it  is  mv  revolting  task  to  bring  this  charac- 
ter forward  in  these  pages — to  say  that  she  was 
one  of  these  favored  members — one  of  the 
stamp  generally  to  be  found  mixed  up  in  such 
societies,  who  have  by  some  means  gained  ad- 
mittance therein,  without  possessing  the  slight- 
tst  claim  to  those  qualifications  of  which  the 
chque  prafrss  to  be  composed. 

Of  any  degree  approaching  to  profundity  or 
brilliancy  of  talent,  Mrs.  Clareville  could  not 
boast — yet  in  this  set  she  was  established ; 
moreover,  she  had  managed  to  obtain  the  epi- 
thet of  blue,  and  the  patronage  of  learned  men 
—the  extent  of  her  own  pretensions  to  the 
former  privilege,  consisting  in  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  French  novels  ;  and  the  very  skil- 
ful manner  in  which  she  directed  the  incense 
jf  flatter)-,  and  flirting,  the  secret  of  her  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  male  part  of  the 
community.      Of  her   pnrate   history   I   have 


only  to  say,  that  the  lady  in  question  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband — the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Clareville,  and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose of  my  storj' — she  was  cousin  to  Albert 
Lennard. 

Her  house  was  one  of  the  principle  resorts 
of  the  enlightened  coterie,  and  there  Hardrfss 
Fitz  Hugh  often  spent  occasional  idle  moments; 
)•  being  a  convenient  rendezvous,  on  his  way 
from  the  House  to  his  lodgings,  to  drop  in,  in 
order  to  talk  over  with  some  literary  crony  any 
leading  subject  of  interest,  either  political  or 
scientific,  or  to  gratify  the  fair  hostess  with 
half  an  hour's  tele-a-tete. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions — about  the 
middle  of  the  London  .«;eason,  soon  after  his 
entrance,  Mrs.  Clareville  announced  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  which  obliged  her  to  leave 
him,  in  order  to  dress  for  an  early  dinner  to 
which  she  was  engaged  for  that  evening ;  but 
she  entreated  him— to  make  up  for  her  disap- 
pointment in  thus  being  cheated  of  his  .society 
— to  wait  and  accompany  her  to  her  destination, 
and  then  lei  the  carriage  take  him  on  to  his  own 
abode. 

Hardress  hesitated — stating.  a.s  an  objection, 
that  a  lady's  toilette  was  a  serious  ati'air. 

".And  Faiih!  he  would  not  be  the  man  to 
hurrj'  it;  nor,"  he  inwardly  murmured,  "  would 
he  keep  his  little  Norah  waiting  its  whole 
length  for  the  sake  of  a  drive  with  you,  rny 
lady :" 

But  Mrs.  Clareville  would  hear  of  no  refusal ; 
hers  would  be  no  ^rande  toiUtte  that  evening. 
It  was  but  to  a  stupid  family  party  she  was 
going,  at  the  house  of  a  relation  ;  and  ere  he 
had  looked  over  that  clever  pamphlet  on  .Mete- 
orological Observation,  or  that  witty  review  of 
a  new  novel — of  which  she  was  dying  for  his 
opinion,  she  would  be  with  him  again;  and 
playfully  placing  before  him  these  aforesaid  i 
works,  she  departed,  leaving  Hardress,  with  an 
exclamation  hovering  on  his  lips,  probably  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  which  first  introduced 
him  into  notice  at  Oakleigh  Court. — "  Och  I 
bother  the  women  !"  Thus  encaged  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  glanced  at  first  slightingly  at  the 
magazines,  then  casting  them  away,  threw  him- 
self back  on  a  bergere,  and  was  soon  absorbed 
in  the  resources  ever  supplied  by  his  own  fer- 
tile imagination.  With  head  thrown  back,  and 
"  eyes  upraised  as  one  inspired,"  he  remained 
for  a  time,  till  some  bright  idea  appearing  to 
catch  his  fancy,  he  started  upright,  took  a  pen- 
cil from  his  pocket,  and  turned  round  to  seek, 
on  a  table  near  him,  a  piece  of  wast|:  paper,  on 
which  to  embody  it. 

He  snatched  up  the  first  scrap  he  saw — a 
note  with  a  tempting  fly-leaf,  and  Mas  about  to 
appropriate  it  to  his  use,  when  two  words 
written  thereon,  arrested  him  in  the  act — sud- 
denly, as  if  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  It  was 
the  signature  of  "  Sybil  Letinard"  in  clear  and 
beautiful  autograph. 


When  Mrs  Clareville  in  an  elegant  dcmie- 
toilette,  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  after  a 
good  hour's  absence,  she  found  her  guest  foam- 
ing with  impatience  for  her  appearance  •  and 
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cutting   short  her  apologies,    he   abruptly  in- 
quired, 

"  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
the  Lennards  1" 

"  With  the  Lennards  1  Oh  !  now  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh,  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  task  I  see, 
lor  being  a  deserter  to  the  enemy !  But  how 
can  I  help  myself,  Avhen  one's  own  blood  is 
amongst  themi" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Hardress, 
sternly. 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Clareville,  "  Albert 
Lennard  is  my  cousin,  and  I  am  obliged,  occa- 
sionally, to  do  a  bit  of  dutj%  such  as  is  entailed 
on  me  to  night.  But  you  have  seen  tl^ie  wife,  I 
.suppose  ?  I\'ow  she,  I  am  sure,  would  tempt 
even  you  within  the  doors  of  your  Tory  rival." 

"  By  Jupiter,  and  would  she  V  was  Hard- 
ress's  emphatic,  but  indefinite  reply. 

Mrs.  Clareville  gazed  on  his  inflamed  and 
excited  countenance  inquiringly,  and  her  curi- 
osity was  not  only  fully  satisfied  ere  they  parted 
at  the  door  of  her  relation's  house,  but  she  en- 
U?red  it,  pledged  to  do  him  most  important  ser- 
vice therein,  in  reward  for  his  confidence. 
«  *  »  • 

The  night  that  Mrs.  Clareville  dined  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Lennards',  Albert  and  Sybil  had 
insisted  on  my  being  also  at  the  table,  for  my 
dear  friend,  Lady  Mordaunt,  was  of  the  party  ; 
her  husband,  sisSers-in-law,  and  another  gentle- 
man, were  the  onlj^  additions  besides. 

Mrs.  Clareville  kad  been  invited  to  join  this 
familiar  circle,  more  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  choice  ;  that  necessity  arising  from  Al- 
bert's deeming  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
some  particular  notice  of  a  near  relative,  in  re- 
turn for  several  unaccepted  invitations  to  her 
house,  as  well  as  other  advances  towards  inti- 
macy on  the  part  of  that  lady.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  with  his  fastidious  sentiments 
with  regard  to  women,  Mrs.  Clareville  was  one, 
whom  he  had  no  desire  to  see  installed  as  an 
intimate  in  his  house.  He  did  however  at 
length  agree  with  Sybil  on  the  propriety  of  the 
step  in  question,  and  then  another  impediment 
had  arisen,  as  to  who  was  to  be  asked  to  meet 
her  -this  difficulty  springing  up  from  the  dis- 
agreeable conclusion  to  which  they  had  arrived, 
that  poor  Mrs.  Clareville  was  looked  upon 
somewhat  shyly,  by  the  select  society  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  round  their 
table. 

Not  that  thert  was  any  tangible  objection  at- 
tached to  her  character ;  such  a  circnmstance 
would  have  been  at  once  suSicient  to  have  shut 
the  door  of  Albert's  house  against  her  remotest 
approach  towards  his  wife.  No  !  even  on  the 
point  of  her  separation  from  her  husband,  she 
had  the  best  of  the  story  on  her  side ;  Mr. 
Clareville  being  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
dissolute  of  men.  • 

Still,  amongst  the  fashionable,  as  well  as  the 
stricter  set,  she  was  not  popular,  and  finding 
herself  black-balled  in  those  exclusive  circles, 
was  probably  the  secret  of  her  having  taken 
refuge  in  the  clique,  in  which  we  find  her,  a 
self-constituted  member.  Therefore  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville would  have  been  as  a  black  sheep  amongst 
the  recherche  knot,  generally  gracing  the  dinner- 


table  in  Park-lane  ;  so,  in  consideration  of  this, 
the  Lennards  had  decided  to  ask  her  merely  to 
dine  M'ith  them,  en  famille ;  Lady  Mordaunt 
being  entreated  as  a  favor  to  come  and  meet 
her — and  her  sisters-in-law  having  proposed 
being  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Clareville,  on  her  part,  evinced  no  signs 
of  misgivings  as  to  any  lack  of  cordiality  exist- 
ing in  the  sentiments  of  her  relatives,  towards 
herself;  on  the  contrary  she  made  herself  quite 
at  home,  in  a  most  cousin-like  manner — over- 
whelmed the  children  when  they  appeared  be- 
fore dinner,  with  caresses  and  admiration,  and 
treated  Sybil  with  the  patronizing  tenderness 
of  an  elder  sister. 

Mrs.  Clareville  was  about  half  way  between 
thirty  and  forty,  possessing  rather  an  elegant 
person,  and  with  insinuating  manners,  over- 
strained to  affectation.  She  talked  a  great  deal, 
and,  with  much  tact,  adopted  her  discourse 
to  suit  her  different  hearers.  At  dinner,  how- 
ever, it  was  almost  entirely  the  attention  of  Al- 
bert— by  whose  side  she  sat — that  she  strove  to 
monopolize. 

I  remember  her  trying  to  give  a  learned  turn 
to  the  conversation,  and  the  cold  encourage- 
ment to  this  design  she  received  from  her  host, 
who,  like  most  clever  men,  had  no  great  fancy 
for  anything  approaching  to  blue  stocking  pre- 
tensions. Notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Clareville 
gained  her  purpose,  and  soon  contrived  to  en- 
gage him  in  what  appeared  a  most  scientific 
discussion  of  some  leading  subject  of  interest. 
Albert  then  assured  the  fair  lady  that  she  was 
getting  on  ground  too  deep  for  him,  and  called 
on  Sir  William  Mordaunt  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  but  when  that  gentleman  did  enter  upon 
the  subject,  thereby  provoking  him  to  join  in 
the  argument,  Albert's  fine,  clear,  simply  ex- 
pressed remarks,  showed  that  the  topic  was  far 
from  being  beyond  his  exalted  but  unpretending 
intellectual  powers — and  Mrs.  Clareville's  ma- 
noeuvres, had  gained  their  intended  conse* 
quence. 

I  heard  her  telling  Albert  of  the  interest  this 
topic  was  exciting  in  the  circles  of  the  talented. 
She  had  lately  attended  lectures  on  the  same 
subject,  from  Professors  A.  and  B.  Then  she 
added,  that  those  two  distinguished  scholars, 
with  other  clever  men,  were  to  honor  her  house 
with  making  it  their  rendezvous,  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  instant;  she  finally  invited  Mr.  Len- 
nard to  come  with  his  wife,  and  swell  the  hon- 
orable number,  and  wrung  from  him,  before  she 
left  the  table,  a  somewhat  hesitatingly  conceded 
promise  to  keep  this  appointment. 

After  dinner,  the  Miss  Mordauhts — who  had 
now  arrived  at  an  age  when  ladies  consider, 
that  increased  and  especial  care  is  requisite, 
in  the  outward  adornment  of  their  persons, 
begged  leave  to  retire  "  to  put  themselves  to 
rights"  for  the  ball,  they  were  to  grace  with 
their  presence  that  night,  and  remained  absent 
for  a  considerable  time.  Lady  Mordaunt  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  the  nursery,  so 
that  Sybil  was  left  teie-a-tete  with  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville. 

On  our  rejoining  them,  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether on  a  sofa,  engaged,  apparently,  in  a  coa» 
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vcrsatioD  of  interest.  I  heard  Mrs.  Clareville  say 
AS  we  entered  the  room, 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  it  is  quite  true  ; 
but  do  not  tell  your  husband  this,  or  I  shall 
never  get  you  lO  my  party — " 

She  abruptly  changed  the  subject  when  she 
perceived  our  approach. 

I  glanced  at  Sybil ;  a  blushing  smile  was 
lingering  on  her  countenance. 

I  have  since  learnt  the  nature  of  that  conver- 
sation. Mrs.  Clareville  informed  Mrs.  Lennard 
that  she  had  made  her  husband  promise  to 
bring  her  to  the  party,  and  mentioned,  in  a 
casual  manner,  amongst  otliers,  that  she  would 
meet  at  it,  the  name  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — a 
circumstance  which  naturally  excited  Sybil's 
interest,  and  caused  her  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Clareville,  the  acquaintance  once  existing  be- 
tween them  ;  upon  which  the  lady  hinted,  with 
a  certain  air  of  mysterj",  that  she  had  already 
been  fully  informed  of  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
comment  on  Fiiz  Hugh,  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  human  beings. 

"  In  point  of  talent  he  was  ever  so,"  I  believe 
was  Sybil's  rather  cold  rejoinder,  "  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  his  character,  I  fear,  not 
in  any  other  respect."  And  this  speech  gave 
rise  to  a  more  particular  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mrs.  Clareville  taking  up  the  defence  of 
her  friend,  or  at  least  alleging  many  excuses  in 
his  favor.  One  great  extenuation  for  his  rash 
follies — in  fact  the  real  cause  of  all  that  was 
faulty,  arose,  she  remarked  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner,  from  the  disappointment  of  a  very 
early  but  deep  and  indelible  attachment;  and 
when  she  noted  that  her  listener's  interest  had 
been  in  some  degree  revived,  for  one,  whom 
she  had  nevv."r  quite  banished  from  her  remem- 
brance, as  the  devoted,  amusing  companion 
of  some  of  her  happiest,  youthful  days,  Mrs. 
Clareville  archly  insiTixtated,  that  it  was  she, 
who  had  been  the  idol,  whose  power  had  cast 
so  dark  a  veil  over  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
career  of  the  young  Irishman ;  that  the  memory 
of  her  yo»iig  loveliness  still  remained  his  heau 
ideal  of  plrfeclion,  though  now  he  only  regard- 
ed her  with  profound  respect — mingled,  how- 
ever, with  many  a  pang  of  deep,  agonizing  re- 
gret. 

This  cominunication  Sybil  received  with 
laughing,  careless  incredulity;  the  cautiously 
conveyed  insinuations  of  Mrs.  Clareville  reach- 
ing, but  in  a  very  vague  form,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  her  itmocent,  and  unsophisticated  lis- 
tener. 

How  much  of  this  conversation  Sybil  im- 
parted t(i  her  husband  I  did  not  ascertain,  but  I 
heard  her  informing  him,  before  retiring  that 
evening,  thai  if  they  went  to  Mrs.  Clareville's, 
they  wouM  meet  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh. 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Albert,  laughingly,  "  if 
vre  venturi'  among.si  the  lions,  we  must  make 
up  our  miiiils  to  meet  the  most  formidable  of 
those  aniu-  ils  " 

"But  rivnl  lions  sometimes  fight,"  continued 
Sybil  in  the  same  tone,  "  and  when  Greek  meets 
Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

''Oh!  you  need  feel  no  alarm,  dear  Sybil," 
replied  Albert ;  "  Mrs.  Clareville*.":  j?  a  .scienti- 
fic, not  a  political  pariy,  and  on  the  former 


score  I  shall  never  presume  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  rival  to  Fitz  Hugh." 

Sybil  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  the  coo 
menceraent  of  her  London  campaign,  of  making 
me  the  depositor  of  all  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  of  course  the  circumstances  of  her 
first  recognition  of  Fitz  Hugh — a  person  con- 
nected in  so  interesting  a  manner,  with  our 
Oakleigh  Court  reminiscences — had  not  been 
omitted  amongst  her  various  communications. 
She  had  expressed  how  strange  appeared  her 
first  experience  of  a  circumstance,  which  soon 
became  one  of  common  occurrence :  namely, 
the  fact  of  beholding  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  a  person  with  whom  she  had  once 
been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  but  whom  now 
it  was  impossible — even  if  she  felt  it  desirable 
— that  she  should  recognize  as  an  acquaint- 
ance. For  a  barrier  was  placed  between  them, 
both  on  account  of  the  adverse  sides  of  politics, 
taken  by  her  husband  and  Fitz  Hugh,  and  the 
evident  repugnance  to  the  general  character  ot 
Hardress,  experienced  by  Albert.  She  had  ex- 
patiated much  on  the  embarrassment  she  should 
feel  whenever  she  chanced  to  meet  his  eye, 
without  the  power  of  owning  him  as  a  former 
friend. 

No  little  interest  did  Sybil  therefore  now  ex- 
press at  the  prospect  of  their  being  thrown  so 
closely  together  at  Mrs.  Clareville's;  and  much 
eager  curiosity  did  she  evince,  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  event ;  for  uninitiated  as  she  still  remain- 
ed— so  new  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  world, 
a  circumstance  which  would  have  made  but 
ver}'  little  impression  upon  one  of  its  more  ex- 
perienced members,  was  to  her  perfect  excite- 
ment, and  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
revelations  of  Mrs.  Clareville.  All  know  the 
natural  weakness  implanted  more  or  less  in  the 
breast  of  every  woman,  therefore  it  is  needless 
to  attempt  to  analyze  the  feeling  of  gratified 
vanity,  which  beat  almost  unconsciously  at  the 
heart  of  Sybil  Lennard;  and  certainly  it  was 
onl}'  reasonable  that  she  should  look  forward  to 
meeting  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  with  somewhat 
softened  sentiments,  since  her  fading  interest 
had  been  thus  newly  rekindled  by  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville's late  communication  respecting  him.  Of 
late  she  had  begun  to  regard  him  as  an  indif- 
ferent stranger — one  who  evidently  shunned 
with  almost  marked  rudeness,  a  renewal  of 
their  acquaintance.  How  completely  may  cur 
view  of  a  subject  be  changed  by  the  magic 
sound  of  a  few  words ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

•  •  •  111  mind 

A  wit  a«  varioiii-"jr«y.  prnve,  «agp,  or  wild,— 
t        liiftori.in,  bnril,  pliiln«i|iliur  rnniliined; 
He  mulli|ilicil  hiiiKcIf  among  mankind. 
The  Protcua  of  their  talcnti.        Chiloe  Harold. 

The  appointed  night  arrived,  and  on  repair- 
ing to  Mrs.  Clareville's,  the  Lennards  found 
themselves  in  her  elegant  drawing-rooms,  sur 
rounded  by  many  a  brilliant  star  of  talent  and 
genius.  The  ii<ual  observation  of  those  not  ac 
customed  to  frequent  such  like  assemblies,  must 
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be  greatly  struck  with  the  strange  contrast  ' 
which  its  company  often  affords,  to  that  of  cir- 
cles, where  the  outer,  not  the  inner  man  is  in- 
tended to  shine.  Genius,  generally  speaking, 
seems  as  if  it  would  manifest  contempt  for  the 
inferior  gifts  of  personal  beauty,  by  choosing 
for  i's  abode  the  forms  most  niggardly  endowed 
hj  nature,  with  those  attributes — and  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  design  to  its  fullest  extent — 
those  whom  genius  thus  favors,  often  appear 
ambitious  to  show  every  mark  of  scorn  for  any 
outward  grace,  by  a  decided  neglect  or  conspi- 
cuous disfigurement  in  some  way  or  another, 
of  their  persons.  On  the  present  occasion,  there 
was  no  lack  of  instances,  to  afford  examples  of 

these  peculiarities — from  the  slovenly  Br. , 

with  his  dirty  nails,  to  the  outre  turbaned  Lady 
— of  blue  stocking  celebrity. 

But  viewed  en  masse,  this  was  all  a  very 
piquant  and  amusing  novelty,  to  those  who 
mixed  for  the  first  time  in  such  society :  and  so 
it  therefore  proved  to  Sybil  and  Albert:  who, 
after  a  reception  of  much  affectionate  cordiality 
from  their  hostess  cousin,  sat  in  the  midst  of 
the  motley  group,  watching  the  guests  as  they 
assembled. 

Albert,  however,  was  not  allow^ed  long  to  re- 
main a  mere  spectator.  Soon  he  was  marched 
off  by  Mrs.  Clareville,  to  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  to  the  elite,  forced  to  take  his 
place  amidst  the  most  distinguished  lions,  and 
to  engage  in  the  learned  conversations  in  agita- 
tion amongst  the  different  circles  of  the  coterie, 
whilst  Sybil  smiled  to  see  the  graceful  form  of 
her  husband,  group  itself  contrastingly  with 
many  a  figure,  which  had  just  before  greatly 
etxcited  her  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

Genius  had  indeed  strangely  departed  from 
its  fanciful  rule,  in  making  Albert  Lennard  its 
dwelling-place ! 

Sybil  was  suffered  for  some  time  to  sit  apart, 
looked  down  upon  by  most  of  the  ladies  of  the 
part3%  as  an  interloper — one  "  amongst  them, 
but  not  of  them,"  her  personal  charms  only  ren- 
dering her  intrusion  the  more  unpardonable ; 
whilst,  by  the  male  part  of  the  community,  she 
was  scrutinized  with  the  critical  gaze,  with 
which  they  would  have  examined  some  fine 
work  of  art,  from  which  they  expected  no  fur- 
ther advantage. 

Suddenly,  whilst  she  was  thus  seated  in  soli- 
tary state — for  Mrs.  Clareville  was  occupied  in 
receiving  her  guests — the  well  known  name  of 
Fitz  Hugh  sounded  on  her  ear,  announced  by 
the  servants  ;  and  as  her  chair  was  ewictly  op- 
posite the  door,  she  had  only  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  behold  the  unprepossessing  figure  of  her  ci 
devant  Irish  friend,  make  his  entry  into  the 
room. 

But  so  familiar  did  his  appearance  seem  at 
that  moment,  that  when  she  saw  him  look 
straight  across  the  apartment,  towards  her  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  half  closing  his  eyes, 
in  order  to  make  a  clearer  observation,  her 
parted  lips  almost  moved  into  a  smile ;  and  it 
seemed  quite  strange  and  unnatural  when,  hav- 
ing leisurely  withdrawn  his  scrutiny — as  if  sa- 
tisfied with  his  survey — after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  Mrs.  Clareville,  he  walked  away  in 
a  difterent  direction.    He  was  shortly  surround- 


ed by  a  knot  of  friends,  who  eagerly  welcomet! 
him  to  join  in  some  learned  disputation,  thai 
was  going  on :  his  voice  was  soon  raised  in 
energetic  argument,  and  was  listened  .to  by  the 
gravest  of  his  hearers,  with  the  greatest  appa- 
rent consideration  and  reverence. 

Albert  was  amongst  the  group,  but  remained 
for  some  time  a  silent  auditor  of  the  discourse ; 
till  suddenly  a  talented  professor  of  the  party, 
after  an  opinion,  given  by  Fitz  Hugh  on  some 
particular  point,  interrupted  him  with  the  re- 
mark ; 

'<  Ah,  here  then  is  a  gentleman  whom  you  will 
find  to  agree  with  you  perfectly  in  that  opinion ; ' 
he  seems  to  see  it  exactly  in  the  same  light!'' 
and  he  turned  to  Albert  Leonard,  who  being 
thus  brought  forward,  bowed,  and  was  about  to 
make  some  observation,  when  he  was  startled 
by  Fitz  Hugh's  stretching  out  his  hand,  as 
if  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  true  Hibernian 
warmth,  and  exclaiming : 

"  Ah,  now,  Mr.  Lennard,  I  am  glad  we  find 
ourselves  agreed  on  some  point  at  last!  so  I 
think,  as  old  acquaintances,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  shake  hands  upon  it." 

Albert  could  do  no  less  than  give  his  hand, 
though  he  did  so  with  more  of  cold  courtesy, 
than  cordiality. 

This  little  scene,  however,  was  watched  by 
Sybil  with  sensations  of  pleasure, — not  unlike 
those  she  had  experienced  on  witnessing  their 
meeting  at  Oakleigh  Court,  when  the  bearing 
of  Albert  and  Hardress  towards  one  another 
had  taken  so  different  a  coloring  to  that  which 
she  had  at  first  anticipated.  She  now  felt  she 
should  really  be  rather  glad  that  the  two  young 
men  were  again  on  friendly  terms.  As  for  po- 
litical differences,  she  was  aware  that  in  gene- 
ral society,  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  be  a 
bar  to  common  intercourse ;  and  as  to  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Fitz  Hugh,  Mrs.  Clareville, 
by  her  energetic  advocacy  in  his  defence,  ha 
much  softened  the  prejudices  which  her  mind 
had  imbibed  concerning  it.  Even  supposing 
his  conduct  not  so  entirely  sans  reproche  as  i| 
might  be,  "  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,"  were  by 
her  so  vaguely  understood,  that  she  did  not 
think  it  could  be  sufficiently  blameable,  to  jus- 
tify their  quite  giving  up  an  old  acquaintance 
— the  nephew  too  of  her  father's  friend. 

It  was  therefore  with  increased  satisfaction, 
that  she  remarked  the  conversation  proceed, 
apparently  upon  a  more  familiar  footing  than 
the  constrained  manner  in  which  it  had  at  first 
commenced ;  she  noted  also  her  husband's 
countenance  assume  a  less  distant  expression 
and  finally  he  crossed  the  room  and  approach- 
ed her. 

"  Sybil !  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  wishes  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  you,"  he  said,  but  in  a  tone 
not  significant  of  any  very  great  gratification  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  step. 

Sybil,  however,  smiled  and  gave  her  hand  to 
Hardress,  which  was  received  and  shaken  with 
the  same  friendly  warmth,  which  had  charac 
terised  his  greeting  with  her  husband ;  and  re- 
maining by  her  side,  they  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  an  eager  conversation  on  days  gone 
by,  in  which  Albert  joined,  til!  drawn  away  by 
,  Mrs.  Clareville  to  undergo  some  fresh  introduo- 
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tion.  And  thus,  with  seeming  simplicity  of 
purpose,  was  brought  about  that  point  which 
for  man}'  a  day  had  been  the  ardently — fiercely 
desired  aim  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  To  be 
a§ain  seated  by  Sybil's  side,  to  have  the  power 
of  gazing  on  her  face,  whilst  on  him  again 
beamed  forth  her  bewitching  glance  —  her 
"  most  bewildering  smile" — all  this  was  accom- 
plished; and  so  intoxicating  was  the  enjoyment 
he  experienced,  that  when  the  chilling  restraint, 
which  the  hateful  presence  of  Albert  had  im- 
posed, was  removed,  he  forgot  all  but  the  de- 
light of  the  moment,  and  sat  as  it  were  drinking, 

"  The  cup  of  coptly  death 
Brimmed  wilh  dclirioui  draught  ut' wariuuit  life." 

It  was  well — but  no — alas !  it  was  most  sad 
— most  pitiful,  tliat  Sybil  read  naught  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  fixed  gaze,  that  man  riveted  upon 
her  countenance,  as  she  ccMUinued  giving  him 
some  informntion  respecting  Oakleigh  Court, 
which  he  had  asked  of  her.  By  the  time  she 
had  ceased  speaking,  and  he  was  required  to 
answer,  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  starting  from  his  trance,  launched  forth 
again,  a^  the  witty,  entertaining  companion  of 
former  days,  but  in  comparison,  as  superior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  uncultivated  youth  of  Oakleigh 
Court,  as  the  polished  diamond  to  the  rough  cut 
stone. 

To  regain  his  ci  decant  position  in  her  eyes, 
by  a  display  of  his  highly  wrought  mental  qua- 
lifications, was,  for  tlie  present  moment,  the 
height  of  his  ambition ;  that  would  be  his  first 
stepping  stone  towards  more  serious  progress. 
It  was  far  indeed  from  his  intention  to  pause 
there.  ISo — he  would  invoke  a  power,  which 
should  gradually  infuse  its  poison  into  her  now 
innocent  soul,  and  reach  the  dormant  passions, 
which  lay  there,  hitherto  unawakened.  Yes ; 
the  longer  he  gazed  and  mused  upon  her  face, 
the  more  did  he,  who  had  made  the  human 
countenance  so  much  his  study,  come  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  work  was  yet  to  be  com- 
menced— that  though  the  natural  tenderness  of 
a  \v  Oman's  nature  towards  the  being  to  whom 
fate  had  linked  her,  might  have  warmed  her 
neart  to  the  most  affectionate  feelings,  love — 
according  to  his  idea  of  that  passion — had  ne- 
ver yet  inflamed  her  breast.  Or  would  he  now 
have  been  looking  on  a  face,  which  had  scarce- 
ly altered  in  its  expression,  since  he  last  beheld 
her,  as  the  calm — innocent — unctmscious  girl 
Sybil — with  a  ciiuntenance  as  free  and  open  as 
the  bright  day. 

«'The  breath  of  passion,"  nnUtered  Hardress, 
«  leaves  traces  never  to  be  effaced." 

He  thought  of  Norah,  and  the  change  its  fe- 
vered breath  had  wrought  on  her,  and  who  had 
been  the  magician,  whose  power  had  called  it 
forth  1 — Then  the  words  of  the  Irish  girl,  when 
alluding  to  the  portrait  of  her,  on  whom  his 
eyes  were  now  fixed,  sounded  on  his  fancy,  and 
again  he  murmured,  but  this  lime  with  a  thrill 
of  joy, 
"  Yes ;  cold,  cold,  as  the  moon — but  I  will 

warm  it." 

•  •  •  •  • 

«*  We  have  had  such  a  delightful  evening !" 
exclaimed  Sybil — on  tbj  repairing  as  was  my 


wont,  after  comparatively  early  parties,  such  as 
that  of  this  night,  to  her  dressing  room  to  bid 
her  good  night,  "  but  only  think  how  it  has 
passed !— Talking  to  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  the 
whole  of  the  time." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  I,  interested,  but  not  over  and 
above  pleased. 

"  Yes  I"  she  replied,  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
late to  me  how  it  had  all  been  brought  about. 
"  And  you  can  have  no  idea,"  she  added,  "  how 
he  has  improved ! — Polished  and  refined,  of 
course,  in  a  great  measure  in  comparison  to 
what  he  was  as  a  youth — yet  with  none  of  the 
originality  which  used  to  constitute  his  chiel 
charm,  being  thereby  destroyed." 

"  Charm  !"  I  repeated,  with  some  asperity, 
"  Really,  my  dear,  I  never  remember  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh  to  have  possessed  any  attribute  deserv- 
ing that  term." 

"  All,  I  know,  Felicie,"  she   said,  laughing, 
"he  was  never  a  great  favorite  of  your's,  but 
to  me  I  must  confess  there  was  always  some- 
thing like  a  charm  in  that  wild  originality  of 
his. — He   was   so   unlike    everj'bociy   else — so 
strangely  amusing !     But  truly,  it  would  be  a 
sad  injustice,  merely  to  apply  the  term  amuv 
ing  to  his  conversation ;  it  is  really  now — one 
might  say — enchanting  in   its  wild  variety  of 
style  and  matter.     Albert  tells  me  that  it  is  the 
usual  characteristic   of  Irish   eloquence,  with 
which  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  is  gifted  in  so  striking  a 
degree,  and  that  the  diversity  and  fanciful  cha- 
racter of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country  often 
produces  some  effect  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
natives — I  am  sure  such  is  the  case  with  our 
friend — indeed,  when  he  was  descanting  to  me 
to-night  on  the  picturesque  features  of  Ireland, 
so  vividly  did  he  impart  to  his  manner  of  des- 
cription,  their  different  delineations,   that  the 
grand,  lovely,  rugged,  gentle,  all  appeared  really 
to  pass  before  my  eyes.     He  seemed  to  embody 
all  the  peculiar  traits  of  his   native  land — the 
spirit  of  its  nature  infused  into  his  verj*  being." 
"  Upon  my  word.  Mademoiselle,"  said  Albert, 
who  had  joined  us,  and  stood  listening  to  this 
last  enthusiastic  speech  of  his  j'oung  wife,  a  sly 
smile  playing  on   his  lips,  "  Sybil  has  caught 
the  infection  of  some  of  the  eloquence  which 
has  so  excited  her  admiration.     But  I  shall  be 
very  jealous.     Pray  let  me  hear  no  ecstasies 
from  your  lips,  Mrs.  Lennard,  but  in  praise  of 
your  own  husband,"   he  continued,  laughing. 
"  I  am  really  glad  that  we  arc  not  likely  to  fall 
much  in  the  way  of  this  handsome  Demosthenes." 
"  Handsome !"   interrupted   Sybil,   with    her 
merriest  and   most  spontaneous  laugh.    "  Oh. 
Albert,  that  is  very   ill-natured   of  j'ou.     No! 
Mr.   Fitz  Hugh's  beauty  is  certainly   not   im- 
proved; there  is  something  even  more  singular 
and  striking  in  his  countenance  than  formerly 
— almost  disagreeably  peculiar  is  it,  when  he 
is  not  .speaking.     The  civilized  appearance  he 
has  now  assumed,  probably  makes  the  singula- 
rity of  his  person  more  remarkable  than  when 
all  was  in  character.     Looking  at  you,  Albert, 
and  Mr.  Y'\\i  Hugh,  standing  together,  the  con- 
trast wa.s  most  strange.     But  that  is  no  compli- 
ment to  you,  sir,"  she  continued,  playfully,  "  for 
to  judge  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
community — to  be  ugly  is  to  be  greau" 
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"  To  be  good  is  to  be  great,"  was  my  most 
governess  like  remark,  thinking  as  I  then  was 
of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 

"  Oh,  Albert,"  proceeded  Sybil,  "  you  have  no 
idea  what  an  ungenerous  prejudice  Felicie  has 
conceived  against  the  poor  Fitz  Hugh  ! — worse 
even  than  you  entertained  against  the  Miss  Mor- 
daunts,  or  any  other  of  your  aversions." 
'  "  My  dear  Sybil,  do  not,  I  entreat,  make  me 
out  such  a  very  unamiable  creature,  by  talking 
in  so  sweeping  a  manner  of  my  aversions. 
But  if  I  do  not  express  the  violent  admiration, 
with  which  you  are  so  quickly  fired,  you  attri- 
bute my  more  measured  commendation  to  aver- 
sion. It  is  fortunate  for  you,"  he  continued, 
smiling,  "  that  you  have  Mademoiselle  and  your 
husband  to  throw  a  little  cold  water  on  your 
ecstatic  enthusiasm." 

Sybil  received  this  justly  implied  reproof 
with  the  same  sweetness,  which,  when  a  child 
ever  distinguished  her  reception,  of  Albert's 
brotherly  taking  to  task.  She  only  remarked, 
that  she  thought  living  in  London  was  sufficient 
alone  to  do  away  with  every  thing  like  exclu- 
sive enthusiasm  and  admiration  towards  any 
one  object — for  that  the  society  of  the  great 
metropolis,  though  very  delightful  and  brilliant, 
was  too  much  en  masse,  too  much  composed  of 
beings  engrossed  in  the  business  of  forming 
part  of  the  glittering  show — to  allow  of  any  one 
enjoying,  or  even  discerning  much  of  their 
several  merits. 

Yes  !  Mrs.  Lennard  had  been  greatly  struck 
by  this  part  of  her  London  experience.  The 
exclusiveness  of  her  education  had  produced  in 
her  the  very  opposite  result — a  thirst  for  genial 
companionship — an  inclination  which  her  mar- 
ried career  had  hitherto  continued  to  curb ;  and 
now  her  transient  experience  of  society  had 
brought  with  it  disappointment. 

She,  indeed,  found  every  one  well  disposed  to 
seek  her  acquaintance,  but  all  seemed  too  much 
occupied  by  their  own  interests  and  affairs,  to 
have  breathing  time  to  devote  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  friendly  intimacy. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  Miss  Mordaunts  ;  so 
overwhelming  as  they  had  been  in  their  ad- 
-vances  to  strict  fellowship  in  the  country — in 
iLondon  she  found  no  necessity  whatever  for 
exercising  any  of  the  discretion  with  respect  to 
over-intimacy,  which  the  remembrance  of  her 
husband's  former  animadversions  on  the  sub- 
ject might  have  caused  her  to  deem  requisite. 
No,  these  young  ladies  were  far  too  much  en- 
grossed in  the  general  bustle  of  their  day  and 
night  flirtations,  to  give  her  much  of  their  par- 
ticular society,  especially  since  possessing  an 
efficient  chaperone  in  their  sister-in-law,  they 
had  no  need  to  call  upon  Sybil  for  her  services 
in  that  capacity. 

There  was  doubtless,  too,  some  policy  in  the 
want  of  inclination  displayed  by  the  Miss  Mor- 
daunts to  make  use  of  the  lovely  young  matron 
in  this  office. 

They  had  perhaps  suffered  too  much  already 
in  similar  instances.  Experience  had  taught 
them  not  to  place  themselves  willingly  under 
the  shadowy  eclipse  of  a  young  and  attrac- 
tive married  woman's  influence — that  delightful 
ground  on  which  the  male  species  of  the  pre- 


sent day,  so  eagerly  take  refuge  for  the  amuse- 
ment which,  in  such  safe  quarters,  they  think 
they  may  puruse  without  the  terror  of  raising 
any  serious  expectations. 

Thus,  as  I  have  before  said,  he  social  anti- 
cipations of  Sybil  were  frustrated.  With  the 
want  of  discrimination  of  character  which  her 
inexperience  and  secluded  education  had  en- 
gendered, was  it  then  unnatural  that  she  should 
be  easily  inclined  to  meet  the  eager  advances 
of  the  only  person  Avho  did  seem  so  affectionate- 
ly and  warmly  anxious  to  forward  an  intimacy 
— one  too  so  eminently  adapted  to  gain  an  as- 
cendanc)'  over  the  mind  of  such  a  complete 
novice. 

Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Clareville  having  once  ac 
complished  a  footing  in  her  cousin  Lennard's 
house,  no  longer  was  it  possible  to  exclude  her, 
as  had  been  done  before  ;  and  from  the  night 
of  the  party  at  her  house,  which  Sybil  and  Al- 
bert had  attended,  her  intimacy  with  the  former 
seemed  rapidly  to  gain  ground. 

She  came  constantly  to  Park-lane,  and  occa- 
sionally accompanied  Mrs.  Lennard  in  her 
drives.  Albert  at  that  time  was  much  im- 
mersed in  his  official  and  Parliamentary  duties, 
but  when  Sybil's  communications  made  him 
cognizant  of  these  proceedings,  he  would  en- 
treat her  not  to  become  more  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Clareville,  than  was  strictly  due  to  their 
(I  knew  he  thought)  unfortunate  relationship., 

"  Above  all,"  I  heard  him  once  say,  "  let 
your  intercourse  with  her  be  confined  chiefly  to 
your  own  home.  Let  her  come  here  if  she 
will,  but  do  not,  dearest,  go  to  her  house  oftener 
than  you  can  help.  It  would  not  be  at  all  ex- 
pedient for  you  to  make  acquaintances  of  her 
friends."  Sybil,  I  saw,  was  evidently  relieved 
when  she  found  that  a  veto  was  not  put  upon 
all  association  with  one  so  apparently  kind, 
amiable,  and  well-disposed  towards  her — oae 
who  was  so  agreeable  and  flattering  a  coir 
panion — yes,  Jlattering,  for  who  does  not  icx"" 
the  charm  which  that  unction  can  be  made  to 
work — in  the  hands  of  one  skilled  in  its  appli- 
cation, in  more  experienced  eyes  than  those  of 
poor  Sybil  Lennard  1 — one  who,  with  discrim- 
inate tact  has  the  power  of  leaving  persons 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  consequently  sat- 
isfied with  all  around. 

On  her  return  from  some  of  these  drives  with 
Mrs.  Clareville,  Sybil  told  me  of  their  having 
fallen  in  with  Fitz  Hugh,  and  once — only  once, 
on  a  morning  visit  to  that  lady,  which  cot  Id 
not  be  avoided,  she  had  met  him  there. 

Albert's  fatiguing  avocations  formed  a  good 
exciise  for  their  refusing  Mrs.  Clareville's  eve- 
ning invitations ;  nor  djd  thai  lady,  I  believe, 
make  a  great  point  of  their  accepting  them. 
Once  Fitz  Hugh  had  made  his  way  into  the  set 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  been  excluded; 
and  such  occasions  of  rencontre  seemed  likely 
to  )l)ecome  more  frequent  as  he  became  more 
generally  known,  and  his  high  connections — 
that  circumstance  which  covers  so  many  sins 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world,  jomed  to 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  agreeability,  began 
to  cause  him  to  be  more  universally  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Lennards  met  him  at  an  assembly,  a 
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which  Sybil  reraarke<l  to  me,  Hardress  had 
scarcelj'  approached  her.  There  he  was,  how- 
ever, and  evidently  sought  after  by  the  cle^'er 
ones  of  the  party ;  so  that  of  course  she  could 
not  expect  much  attention  from  him,  especially 
as  Albert's  repulsive  manner  was  not  likely  to 
make  Mr.  Fitz  Huajh  seek  their  vicinity.  The 
season  was  fast  drawini;  towards  a  close ;  at 
the  end  of  Aui^ust  we  were  to  return  to  Llew- 
ellyn. No  further  intercourse  than  I  have 
already  relatec^  had  been  brought  about  be- 
tween Fitz  Hugh  and  Sybil,  till  just  before  the 
jieriod  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Lennards, 
when  an  opportunity  enabled  me  for  the  first 
time  (though  I  had  occasionally  passed  him  out 
of  doors)  to  be  with  Mrs.  Lennard  in  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh's  company. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Think'il  thou  there  are  no  scrpx-nH  in  the  world 
Bui  ihoBC  who  slid"!  iiloiig  the  grassy  sod. 
And  mins:  the  luckle/;>i  llxjt  thiit  jireiwc*  them. 
There  are,  who  in  tho  path  ol" social  life. 
Do  Ijask  thoir  spotted  nkiiis  in  furluiio's  snn, 
And  atin^  the  iioul — aye,  till  itii  hculihrul  frame 
Ib  changed  to  secret — fenloring    -sore  disease. 

^'  OxE  morning  Sybil  entered  the  school-room 
and  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  British 
Museum.  She  said,  she  thought  the  children 
might  also  be  of  the  part}*,  for  there  might  be 
objects  of  interest,  to  little  Mar}' ;  we  accord- 
ingly set  otf — Mrs.  Lennard,  the  two  young 
ones,  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Clareville  was  to  meet  us  at  the  Mu- 
seum, and  we  found  her  already  there,  awaiting 
our  arrival,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh, 
who  immediately  hastened  forward  to  hand 
Sybil  from  the  carriage,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Lennard,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  pleastire!" 

Sybil,  blushing  and  smiling,  gave  him  her 
hand,  saying, 

"  You  here,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  !" 

With  her  accustomed,  easy  grace,  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  then  turned  to  see  the  same 
ofiice  performed  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
the  children  were  lifted  out  by  him. 

He  had  looked  at  me  with  his  odd  expression 
of  former  days,  which  reminded  me  of  our  first 
interview  at  Oakleigh  Court,  but  when  it  came 
to  my  turn,  he  handed  me  out  with  great  polite- 
ness, exclaiming  with  jocose  cordiality,  as  if  for 
the  first  time  being  made  aware  of  my  identit}-. 

"Is  it  you.  Mademoiselle  Felicie  7  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  again ;  and  I  hope 
you  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  wild  Irish  cub 
of  Oakleigh  Court — blessed  be  its  memory!" 

And  so  exactly  did  he  re-assume  the  tone  and 
m.inner  of  the  days  to  which  he  referred,  that 
Sybil's  merry  laugh  sounded  from  delight  at 
hearing  him  exhibit  once  more,  the  droll  char- 
acteristics of  (dd.  which  used  to  aflbrd  her  such 
never  failing  diversion. 

I,  however,  merely  bowed  somewhat  coldly, 
I  believe ;  for  truly,  the  wild  Irish  cub  had 
never  been  any  ?r«»nt  fp.vori**'  of  rruPj  nor  I  nf 
bis.    Still  less  inclination  did  I  feel,  to  stand  in 


that  light  towards  him  in  his  present  character 
— the  full  grown  lion,  which  he  had  now  be- 
come. 

"You  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lennard,"  Mrs, 
Clareville  exclaimed,  "  I  have  brought  you  a 
ver\'  efficient  cicerone.  Such  a  companion  is 
requisite,  to  render  a  place  like  this  at  all  in- 
teresting to  us  ignoramuses,"  she  continued  ad- 
dressing me,  and  falling  back  to  my  side  as  we 
entered — politely  evincing  that  she  wished  'to 
make  me  feel  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  "Mr  Fitz  Hugh,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  the  very  Prince  of  science.  Were  his 
talents  much  developed,  when  he  was  a  boy  1" 
she  inquired,  "  for  I  find,  Mademoiselle,  that  you 
are  old  acquaintances.  The  progress  of  a 
genius  must  be  a  most  interesting  subject  of 
obse<-vation." 

'«  W.  the  period  of  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  abode  at 
Oakleigh,"  I  answered,  "  he  was  a  youth  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  and  then  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  the  most  conspicuous  talent  he  dis- 
played." 

•'  Oh !  yes !  and  that  talent  is  now,  I  assure 
you,  brought  to  a  most  glorious  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion. It  is  a  pity  he  is  only  an  amateur — his 
portraits  are  the  most  exquisite  things  imagina- 
ble." Now,  those  lovely  children — no  one 
would  do  them  more  justice,  if  he  could  only 
be  prevailed  on  to  set  about  their  pictures.  I 
shall  really  speak  to  Mr.  Lennard  upon  the 
subject — would  it  not  be  delightful,  Mademoi- 
selle?" 

"I  believe  it  is  decided  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  is  to  take  the  three  in  a  group,"  I  re- 
plied in  so  cold  a  tone,  that  Mrs.  Clareville 
merely  remarked  in  return,  "  that  certainly 
there  would  be  no  time  this  season  to  carry  out 
the  plan,"  and  then  carelessly  changed  the 
subject. 

We  ftdlowed  Hardress  and  Sybil,  who  were 
profeeeding  a  little  in  advance — the  former  with 
Bertie  in  his  arms.  I  had  seen  him  lift  up  the 
child — part  his  hair  from  his  brow,  and  gaze 
with  arlist-like  observation,  on  his  sweet  face. 

"  Is  he  not  beautiful  ?"  Sybil  had  murmured, 
"and  so  like  his  father!" 

"  Ah !  but  he  has  his  mother's  smile  !"  re- 
marked Hardress,  with  little  of  the  wild  Irish 
cub  now  in  his  manner  ;  and,  as  if  to  ascertain 
more  clearly  the  point,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
cmintenance — then  turned  and  kissed  the  boy  ! 

I  could  not  bear  lo  see  the  act,  nor  the  dear 
little  head  lying  so  confidingly  on  that  man'.s 
shoulder.  I  felt  that  Sybil  was  right,  and  that 
I  t/vM  strongly  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh. 

"  What  is  that  gentleman's  name.  Mademoi- 
selle !"  said  little  Mary,  whom  I  was  leading 
by  the  hand,  when  we  chanced  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  party  for  a  few  moments. 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  darling." 

"Is  he  not  very  ugly,  Mademoiselle  1"  she 
gently  suggested. 

"  We  must  not  make  remarks  on  peoples' 
looks,  Mary ;  eoodness,  not  beauty,  we  should 
most  consider." 

"  But  is  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  goodi"  the  child  p«^ 
siPtod. 

I  hesitated. 
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**  Do  not  you  think  he  looks  so  1"  I  asked. 

"  Not  very,"  she  timidly  replied,  "  and  I  do 
liot  like  anybody  who  looks  neither  good  nor 
pretty,  to  walk  and  talk  with  mamma,  for  she  is 
so  good  and  pretty  herself." 

I  was  silent. 

Mary's  artless  remark,  coincided  so  pre- 
cisely with  the  thoughts,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  passing  through  my  mind,  that  I  could  not, 
m  this  instance,  reprove,  as  I  ever  considered 
It  my  duty  to  do  any  inviduous  personal  obser- 
vations. The  speech  too,  was  rendered  more 
deserving  of  notice,  as  coming  from  those 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign, 
The  Hurainer  calm  of  golden  charity.        a 

Is  it,  that  purity  in  its  most  refined  nature — 
such  as  existed  in  the  heart  of  that  child,  pos- 
sesses a  property  which  shrinks  instinctively  at 
the  verj'  presence  of  an  impure  soul,  in  like 
manner  as  the  sensitive  plant,  at  the  human 
touch — or  was  it  that  a  warning  voice  of  jeal- 
ous solicitude,  was  imparted  to  the  love — I  may 
well  say — beyond  that  of  common  childhood — 
towards  her  mother,  which  filled  the  heart  of 
little  Mary  1     But  more  on  that  theme  hereafter. 

As  1  said,  her  remark  was  strangely  coinci- 
dent with  my  thoughts;  for,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  idea  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  had 
arisen  before  my  mind's  eye. 

We  had  then  contemplated  the  afternoon's  en- 
tertainment; that  is  to  say,  we  had  inspected 
everything  curious  and  interesting  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Our  cicerone  had,  indeed, 
proved  a  most  efficient  one — peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  render  doubly  instructive  and  amusing, 
each  object  which  fell  under  our  observation. 
Still,  though  I  scarce  knew  why,  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable and  ill  at  ease ;  especially  so,  at  the 
moment  when  Mary  uttered  her  innocent  com- 
ments on  her  mother's  companion ;  for  the 
party  were  then  lingering  in  the  gallery,  Mrs. 
Clareville  declaring  she  must  rest,  and  Sybil 
was  seated  by  her  side,  and  her  beautiful  eyes, 
full  of  animation  and  interest,  were  raised  to 
the  strange  countenance  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh 
who  bent  over  her.  I  was  struck  in  a  forcible 
manner  by  something  which  carried  me  back, 
in  imagination,  to  the  cottage  garden  at  Oak- 
leigh  Court.  Not  that  the  singular  contrast, 
aflTorded  by  the  appearance  of  the  two,  had  ex- 
cited my  jealous  criticism,  (as  in  the  case  of 
Mary)  but  some  feeling  of  a  scarcely  definable 
nature  lurked  in  my  heart. 

We  approached  the  group — Sybil  made  room 
for  me  to  seat  myself,  but  I  declined,  saying,  I 
supposed  we  should  be  going;  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  the  hour,  as  a  gentle  hint  to  expe- 
dite our  departure,  for  which  I  began  to  be  im- 
patient. 

But  a  little  scene  was  first  to  be  enacted, 
which,  though  apparently  of  a  trivial  nature, 
was  not  devoid  of  interest ;  my  sweet  Mary  was 
its  originator  and  heroine. — I  will  not  pass  it 
over.  On  our  joining  the  party,  encouraged  by 
a  smile  from  her  mother,  she  had  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  seat  by  her  side,  which  I  had  re- 
jected, and  gently  taking  her  hand,  looked  up 
iaher  face.    Sybil  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 


child,  then  parting  the  hair  from  the  fair  brow, 
said, 

"  And  what  do  you  think  bf  this  little  face, 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  1 — a  true  Madonna's  counte- 
nance, is  it  not  1" 

"  An  angel's  1"  was  the  answer,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  man  stooped  down,  and  on 
the  spot — fragrant  with  the  mother's  sweet  and 
holy  kiss — he  pressed  his  impious  lips. 

My  blood  boiled,  as  though  I  had  been  wit- 
ness to  a  daring  act  of  sacrilege — and  mine 
were  not  the  only  feelings  outraged  by  the  deed. 

On  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  raising  his  head,  little 
Marj''s  fair  face  was  one  flush  of  rosy  red — her 
countenance  the  picture  of  startled  dismay,  al- 
most amounting  to  horror ;  the  next  moment, 
she  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

This  catastrophe  produced  no  inconsiderable 
sensation.  Both  Mrs.  Clareville  and  the  offend- 
er professed  miich  amusement  at  the  sensitive 
prudery,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  little  Madonna, 
and  the  one  by  humorous  sallies,  the  other  by 
coaxing  and  caressing,  strove  to  divert  and 
soothe  her  discomfiture. 

But  Mrs.  Lennard,  as  she  still  pressed  the 
weeping  child  close  to  her,  gravely  reproved 
her  for  her  foolishness. 

« My  dear  Mary,  this  is  silly,"  she  said ; 
"  look  up  and  dry  your  eyes,  or  I  shall  really 
feel  displeased;"  and  in  another  moment  she 
Avas  obej'ed. 

The  command  of  itself,  coming  from  the 
lips  of  her  beloved  mother,  would  have  been 
enough  to  ensure  implicit  obedience  from  the 
meek  and  loving  child,  without  the  threat  which 
accompanied  it ;  as  it  was,  her  -tears  w^ith  an 
effort  were  checked,  and  lifting  up  her  head, 
from  which  her  bonnet  had  fallen  back,  she  up- 
raised her  eyes  to  meet  those  of  her  mother, 
with  an  air  of  beseeching  penitence,  truly 
lovely  and  touching. 

"  By  Heaven,  a  Magdalene — a  perfect  Magda- 
lene !"  exclaimed  Fitz  Hugh,  stepping  back,  and 
forgetting  all  but  the  artist,  as  he  gazed  admir- 
ingly on  the  picture  before  him. 

"  Poor  little  Mary,  a  Magdalene  !"  said  Mrs. 
Clareville,  laughing  aft'ectedl}\  "  Oh,  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh,  you  should  have  at  least  added  that  line, 

'  With  naught  remorse  can  claim,  or  virtue  scorn.' 

Takigup  the  idea  suggested  byMrs.  Clareyille's 
quotation,  Fitz  Hugh — at  first  half  jestingly,  but 
in  a  tone  and  accent  so  well  adapted  to  the  soft 
pathos  of  the  beautiful  lines— ;that  even  ^pre- 
judiced I,  held  my  breath  to  listen  with  irre- 
pressible delight — as  he  stood  before  the  chill 
and  her  mother,  repeated  Byron's  exquisite  son 
net  to  Ginevra,  beginning  with, 

"Tliine  eyes'  blue  tendnrnoss,  thy  Ion?  fair  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features,"  Sec.  &c. 

What  with  the  happy  illustration,  they  so 
aptly  aflR)rded  of  her  gentle  child,  and  the  plain- 
tive melody  of  the  lines  themselves,  I  did  not 
wonder  to  see  Sybil's  eyes  glistening  with  tears. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed,  on  their 
conclusion,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh !— - 
Whose  lines  are  they "" 
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«•  What,  do  you  not  know  them,"  he  answer- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  some  surprise. 

"Not  know  them,  my  dearl"  echoed  Mrs. 
Clareville. 

"  I  have  read  but  little  poetrj',"  Sybil  answer- 
ed, looking  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ignorance, 
"  but  I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Clareville, 
« I  must  attend  to  that  branch  of  your  educa- 
tion ;  and  amongst  the  books  I  have  promised 
to  lend  you,  I  must  oend  those  stanzas  and  some 
other  specimens  of  the  sublime  inspirations  of 
that  immortal  poet,  of  whose  marvellous  pro- 
ductions I  could  not  have  believed  there  was  a 
being  in  existence,  possessed  of  a  soul,  who 
could  own  herself  ignorant." 

Sybil  thanked  her,  and  the  next  day  I  was  in 
the  drawing-room  when  Mrs.  Clareville  called. 
Being  somewhat  in  hg^ste  to  depart,  and  having 
waited  some  lime  in  the  hope  of  my  withdraw- 
ing— whilst  I,  with  an  instinctive  jealous  perti- 
nacity, persisted  in  remaining — she  took  advan- 
tage of  my  attention  being  apparently  engaged 
with  the  children  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
to  take  from  her  reticule  a  small  elegantly 
bound  volume,  containing  a  selection  of  Byron's 
poems ;  and  when  I  again  looked  that  way,  Sybil 
held  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  was  turning 
over  the  pages  to  find  the  "  Ginevra,"  but  paus- 
ing at  other  parts  in  the  course  of  her  search. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Clareville  say — 

"  Do  not  think  it  is  I  who  have  been  spoiling 
my  present  to  you  by  those  untidy  pencil  marks. 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  on  my  telling  him  last  night  it 
was  for  you,  very  audaciously  seized  the  book, 
and  after  busying  himself  with  his  pencil,  re- 
turned the  volume  to  me  in  that  condition.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  passages  he  is  so  particularly 
anxious  to  attract  your  attention,  for  I  did  not 
look.  I  conclude  they  are  those  which  have 
either  struck  him  as  being  particularly  beauti- 
ful, or  perhaps  applicable  to  his  own  feelings. 
In  that  latter  case,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  in 
a  still  lower  tone,  "  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
the  book  for  your  own  private  inspection,  as  it 
might  make  mischief.  But  adieu,"  she  exclaim- 
ed aloud ;  "  as  I  cannot  persuade  you  to  come 
with  me  to  the  lecture — 1  really  must  be  gone." 

Sybil,  when  her  friend's  departure  left  us  to- 
gether, glanced  first  at  the  book  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  then  at  me,  with  a  dubious  expression 
which  seemed  to  say — 

"  Did  you  hear  what  she  said — what  did  she 
mean  V 

But  contrary  to  her  usual  habit  of  expressing, 
without  hesitation,  every  thought  suggested  to 
her  mind,  no  words  were  uttered.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  however,  without  again  opening 
the  book,  she  gently  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  May  I  look  at  this  ?"  I  said,  boldly. 

Wiih  the  most  cordial  rcadmess  she  replied, 
"  Oh,  pray  do  !" 

I  fell  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  from  my 
heart. 

♦•  Byron's  poetrj'  is  considered  very  beautiful 
—IS  It  not!"  she  continued,  as  I  turned  over 
he  pages. 

I  did  not  answer;  my  attention  at  the  moment 
was  forcibly  arrested  by  a  deeply  lined  page 
upon  which  I  had  stumbled ;  and  I  was  not 
•ware,  that  looking  ovex  mv  shoulder,  Sybil's 


eyes  were  following  mine,  as  I  irresistibly  pe- 
rused the  lines  of  the  stanzas  beginning  with — 

"  Well!  tliou  art  linnpy,  and  I  feel 
That  1  xhoultl  tliua  l>o  liujipy  too; 
For  still  my  heart  rc'urila  thy  weal 
Warmly,  us  il  woj  wunt  to  do." 

The  verses  most  conspicuously  marked  were 
the  Ibllowing: 

'•  When  late  I  saw  thy  rnvorite  child, 
I  thought  my  ji^alous  heart  would  hreak; 
Kut  wIkmi  th*  uncoiisridua  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  fur  itn  mothcr'ii  sake. 

1  ki.'s'd  it,  and  rcpress'd  my  i!i;;hs, 
lis  lailirr  in  ilg  fare  In  sne; 
Hut  Ihoii  it  liud  itK  mother's  cyet, 
^Aiid  they  were  all  to  love  uiul  mo!" 

I  suddenly  closed  the  book  and  looked  up; 
my  eyes  caught  a  view  of  Sybil's  face  in  one 
crimson  glow.  I  laid  ihe  volume  upon  the  table. 
I  knew  not  what  exactly  to  say — how  to  act.  I 
was  truly  wanting  in  moral  courage,  but  God 
alone,  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
can  judge  of  what  I  suffered  at  that  moment,  or 
the  bitter  agonizing  reflections  of  self-reproach, 
which  have  ever  attended  the  remembrance  of 
my  weak  irresolution. 

How  I  wished  that  it  was  still  my  young  pu- 
pil of  Oakleigh  Court,  before  whom  I  stood,  as 
the  authorized  dictator  of  her  actions  and  move- 
ments ;  for  in  that  case,  without  hesitation,  I 
should  have  ordered  the  treacherously  conveyed 
poison — into  which  the  contents  of  the  volume 
had  been  converted — to  be  immediately  seat 
back  with  scorn,  to  its  purveyor. 

But  as  it  was,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  dig- 
nified wife  and  mother,  towards  whom  it  might 
be  considered  an  indignity — nay  even  an  inde- 
licacy, to  advance  my  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  least,  thus  I  endeavored  to  temporise 
with  the  matter,  in  order  to  reconcile  to  my  con- 
science, the  puerile  conduct  I  was  pursuing. 
Truly  the  straight  path  of  life  is  alone  the  safe 
one,  for  it  is  the  only  sure  road  to  peace ;  every 
other,  after  all  its  windings  and  turnings,  infal- 
libly leads  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  And 
woe  is  me !  whilst  with  an  aching  heart,  I  pur- 
sue my  task  of  inditing  these  memoirs,  I  could 
bitterly  cry,  "  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might 
weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  people !" 

But  to  proceed — I  merely  said  with  a  forced 
smile, 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Sybil,  what  your 
mother  would  say,  to  find  us  thus  engaged." 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Clareville  had  not  brought  the 
book  then  if  it  is  objectionable,"  she  answered 
hastily;  "I  will  take  it  and  put  it  away;  per- 
haps Albert  would  not  like  me  to  have  accepted 
it,  and  it  might  oflTcnd  Mrs.  Clareville  were  I 
obliged  to  return  il." 

ITiis  was  not  as  I  would  have  wished,  but  I 
forced  myself  to  be  content. 

I  believe  the  book  was  locked  up,  and  I  heard 
no  more  about  it,  nor  of  her  who  had  rendered 
it  in  my  sight  so  objectionable,  during  the  short 
remainder  of  our  stay  in  town;  for  in  a  feX* 
days  we  had  left  behind  us — I  could  have  ima- 
gined— all  the  spirits  of  evil,  both  from  within 
and  without,  as  we  approached  our  earthly  pa- 
radise, Llewellyn. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

"There  are  in  tliia  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  everlasting  chime; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  duMty  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feot. 
Because  their  secret  souls,  a  holy  strain  repeat." 

Keiile. 

And  amongst  this  blessed  number,  truly  might 
Albert  Lennard  have  been  rajiked.  It  Avould 
have  appeared  a  subject  of  regret  to  behold  a 
lovely  soul  like  his  drawn  into  the  engrossing 
vortex  of  public  life,  but  for  the  rare  sight  it 
afforded,  of  a  being,  skimming  along  that  "  stun- 
ning tide"  of  ambition  and  strife,  as  unscathed 
as  the  three  children  in  holy  writ,  are  said  to 
have  passed  through  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

I  have  not  paused  to  expatiate  much,  on  this 
subject,  or  to  illustrate  the  domestic  felicity, 
which  gleamed  as  brightly — perhaps  more  con- 
spicuously, on  the  Lennards'  life  in  London, 
than  even  in  the  uninterrupted  peace  of  beauti- 
ful Llewellyn ;  for,  as  that  all  but  inspired  poet 
says, 

"  Love's,  a  flower,  that  will  not 
For  lack  of  leafy  screen 

«  *  ♦ 

Then  be  ye  sure  that  love  can  bless 

Even  in  this  crowded  loneliness. 

Where  ever-moving  myriads  seem  to  say. 

Go— though  art  nought  to  U8,  nor  we  to  thee — away!" 

Who  that  had  seen  Albert  return, 

"In  such  brief  rest,  as  thronging  cares  afford," 

to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  might  not  have  fan- 
cied he  came  from  the  shades  of  peace  and 
love,  and  holy  joy,  rather  than  from  the  rude 
glare  and  stare  of  the  haunts  of  pride  and  am- 
bition.    But, 

"  Oh,  if  even  on  Babel  shine, 
Such  gleams  of  Paradise," 

how  resplendent  were  their  brilliancy,  on  this 
our  return  to  our  Llewellyn  Paradise,  when  that 
dear  being,  glad  as  a  bird  restored  to  liberty, 
poured  forth  in  a  full  and  uninterrupted  flow, 
the  treasures  of  his  heart's  warm  affection,  upon 
his  beloved  ones,  and  thought  of  nought — cared 
for  nought— on  earth,  but  contributing  to  their 
happiness ! 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
their  sum  of  perfect  felicity,  the  little  Sybil  was 
sent  for ;  and  the  grand  parents — who  seemed 
fearful  of  losing  their  hold  upon  the  little  che- 
rished floweret,  they  had  stolen  from  the  parent 
stem  and  engrafted  so  tenderly  on  their  own 
hearts — brought  her  to  Llewellyn  soon  after  our 
arrival. 

Proud  were  they,  poor  souls,  to  present  their 
charge  to  us !  Mrs.  Devereux  never  losing  any 
opportunity  of  drawing  our  attention  to  the 
t>eautiful,  noble  looks,  and  fine  grown  figure  of 
the  child,  as  she  sported  by  the  side  of  her  fairer 
and  more  delicately  formed  sister. 

•'  And  oh!  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou. 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming  ; 
Fair  shoulders — curling  lip  and  dauntless  brow!" 

And  did  she  not  owe  some  of  this  superiority 
U)  the  Oakleigh  sojourn  1 — the  triumphant  tone 


and  look  of  the  grandmother  seemed  to  say,  as 
also  that  noble,  free  spirit — for  so  the  good  lady 
denominated  that,  which  in  her  own  daughter 
would  have  been  looked  upon  with  dismay,  as 
indications  of  a  turbulent  disposition.  But  now 
quite  otherwise  did  Mrs.  Devereux  consider  the 
characteristic  diff'erence  between  Sybil  and  her 
gentle  sister  Mary. 

"  Because  a  haughtier  spirit  swelled  thy  breast, 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others; 
Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile, 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile." 

Yes,  that  child  was,  even  then,  a  strangely 
interesting  creature,  notwithstanding  all  the 
little  naughtinesses  engendered  by  Mrs.  Ueve 
reux's  injudicious  management.  A  child  of  Sy- 
bil and  Albert  Lennard,  could  not  fail  to  inherit 
amiability  of  temper,  and  this  in  a  great  mea- 
sure counteracted  and  preserved  her  from  those 
effects  of  over-indulgence,  so  apt  to  render  the 
object  of  its  influence  disagreeable  to  all,  save 
the  infatuated  spoilers. 

Mrs.  Devereux  signified  her  request,  on  her 
arrival  at  Llewellyn,  that  the  plan  she  had 
adopted  to  keep  little  Sybil's  bodily  and  mental 
system  in  a  healthy  state  of  tranquility,  might 
not  be  broken  into  during  her  stay  there.  She 
affirmed,  that  it  was  most  injurious  to  the  child 
to  be  excited  by  contradiction ;  and  excepting 
by  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Armstrong — between  whom 
and  the  spoilt  beauty  no  friendly  terms  had  ever 
existed  —  there  seemed  little  danger  of  the 
Grandmamma's  order  being  disobeyed. 

The  dear  little  playmates  yielded  with  sweet 
cheerfulness  to  the  imperious  sway  of  their 
young  sister,  and  Sybil's  striking  likeness  to  her 
mother^  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  cause  to  render 
her  lovely  and  pleasant  in  her  father's  eyes, 
added  to  the  natural  tender  love  he  felt  for  all 
his  children. 

Mrs.  Lennard  testified  towards  her  strange 
daughter  equal  indulgence — expressed  as  much 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  but  I  never  fancied 
that  in  reality  the  heart  of  the  young  mother 
yearned  with  quite  the  same  affection  towards 
the  Grandmother's  darling,  as  to  her  own  child- 
ren ;  nor  was  it  indeed  unnatural  that  the  de- 
voted affection  of  little  Mary,  and  the  winning, 
playful  love  of  Bertie,  should  have  rendered  the 
spoilt  child,  with  her  self-absorbing  exigeante 
claims  to  attention,  less  attractive  to  her  mater- 
nal feelings.  And  certainly  there  never  existed 
such  loving  little  beings  as  those  two  other 
children.  Bertie,  sweet  boy  !  who,  not  all  the 
devotion,  amounting  to  idolatry  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  his  doting  parents,  nor  the 
universal  homage  of  all  hearts — could  spoil. 

"I  fear,  Mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Lennard,  the 
morning  of  her  parents'  departure  from  Lle- 
wellyn, ""  that  you  make  little  Sybil  too  happy, 
and  that  she  will  become  quite  independent  of 
her  family.  I  do  not  think  she  loves  me  mi;ch 
—do  you,  Sybill"  and  she  tenderly  drew  the 
child  towards  her. 

This  remark  had  been  suggested  by  the  ex- 
cited spirits  of  the  little  girl  at  the  prospect  ol 
the  journey,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  vari- 
ous delights  attendant  on  her  return  to  Oak- 
leigh ;  which  seemed  quite  to  do  away  with  any 
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demonstration  of   concern  at  the  consequent 
separation  from  her  family. 

"  Have  no  surh  fear,  my  daughter,"  was  the 
reply  of  Mrs.  Devereux  ;  "  no  child  of  yours 
will  lose,  under  my  guardian.ship,  the  proper 
consideration  she  owes  to  her  own  parents.  As 
long  as  a  mother  remains  irreproachable  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  she  need  never  fear  the 
loss  of  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  child. 
Little  Sybil,  be  assured,  will  ever  value  her  mo- 
ther according  to  her  deserts." 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  Mrs.  Devereux 
looked  proudly,  triumphantly,  towards  the 
daughter  she  thus  addressed,  whose  cheek 
gradually  suff'used  with  a  crimson  flush,  as  she 
hastily  stooped  to  bestow  a  parting  embrace  on 
her  young  Sybil — for  the  moment  of  separation 
had  arrived.  It  was  a  long,  tearful  embrace  on 
the  mother's  part,  and  the  child,  when  released 
from  her  arms,  turned  her  large  dark  eyes,  with 
an  inquiring  gaze,  upon  her  face. . 

"  Let  me  kiss  Mamma  again  I"  she  whispered 
to  her  father,  who  then  took  the  little  girl  into 
kis  arms  to  carry  her  to  the  carriage. 

Pleased  with  this  display  of  feeling,  Mr.  Len- 
nard  paused,  and  again  the  mother  and  child 
were  clasped  in  a  tender  embrace. 

"  Why  did  gybil  blush  V  I  thought,  on  ob- 
serving this  sign  of  emotion,  called  forth  by  the 
confident  praise  of  her  mother — for  my  Argus 
eyes  had  easily  discerned  that  it  was  not  the 
blush  of  mere  modesty,  but  rather  of  painful 
consciousness.  What  could  call  it  forth  1 
What  could  conscience  have  whispered  in  Sy- 
bil's inmost  heart? 

I  went  to  seek  her  in  her  private  sitting-room 
that  same  afternoon — for  Mr.  Lennard  had  been 
called  away  by  business  to  a  distance  from 
home,  and  I  knew  she  was  not  fond  of  being 
alone  ;  especiall}',  did  I  imagine,  she  would  re- 
quire companionship  after  the  blank  created  by 
the  departure  of  the  morning.  On  my  entrance 
she  started  from  the  half-reclining  position  on 
the  sofa,  with  heightened  color  and  somewhat 
confused  expression,  but  on  seeing  it  was  me, 
she  recovered  her  composure,  and  smiled  her 
welcome. 

She  smiled,  but  with — I  thought — an  absent 
air,  and  though  .'5he  began  to  converse,  there 
was  a  languid  dreaminess  of  eye  and  abstracted 
look,  which  puzzled  me  to  behold.  After  con- 
versing some  time  I  off'ered  to  read  aloud,  and 
on  Mrs.  Lcnnard's  acceding  to  the  proposition 
—  though  with  some  indifference  —  I  asked 
whether  I  should  proceed  with  the  book  which 
had  engaged  her  attention  on  my  entrance — she 
still  held  it,  but  half  concealed  within  the  folds 
of  her  dress. 

"  No,"  was  her  hesitating  reply ;  "  it  was  no- 
thing particularly  interesting — she  had  found  it 
in  the  library,  and  had  taken  it  up  merely  to 
look  over." 

"What  is  if!"  I  inquired.  The  book  was 
given  into  my  hands,  but  with  evident  reluc- 
tance. I  glanced  over  the  open  page — it  was 
a  volume  of  Rousseau's  Eloisa. 

I  had  never  read  this  work,  nor  indeed  any 
of  the  productions  of  this  celebrated    author, 


but  I  knew  what  was  the  tendency  of  his  writ 
ings,  and  that  he  was  one — 

•'  Who  threw  enchantment  over  paHfion — who 
Kni^w,  how  to  maki-  mndncds  heautiful,  and  coMt 
tJor  irrinj;  deeds  and  thoughlii,  a  heavenly  huo 
or  wonls,  like  miiilxains  da//ling,  as  they  pa«t 
The  eye»  which  o'er  them,  alied  tears  feelingly  foat." 

And  I  was  certain  it  must  be  meat  too  strong 
for  ono  so  little  experienced  in  such  mental 
food  !  She,  to  whom  works  of  imagination  had, 
even  since  her  marriage,  been  dealt  so  sparingly 
— her  reading  restricted  to  the  purest  and  most 
select  of  authors  ! 

«  Do  you  like  this  book,  my  dear  Mrs.  Len- 
nard V  I  said,  as  a  preparation  for  expressing 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

"  I  have  heard  it  considered  very  beautiful," 
was  her  answer. 

«  Ah  !  dear  Sybil,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  which 
is  often  very  beautiful  is  not  always  good." 

"  So  it  appears,'  she  answered,  somewhat 
pettishly ;  '•  or  rather,  everything  most  beautiful 
seems  to  me  to  be  denounced  as  evil." 

"Well!"  I  continued,  "you  had  belter  ask 
what  are  Mr.  Lennards  ideas  upon  the  subject 
of  this  author.  I  will  not  presume  to  give  any 
decided  opinion  on  what  1  have  not  reatl.  I  only 
speak  from  my  knowledge  of  the  general  repute 
and  the  tendency  of  the  works  in  question.  But 
consult  your  husband,  dearest,  before  you  pro- 
ceed farther  with  it,  1  entreat." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mademoiselle !"  she  exclaimed, 
coloring  with  alarm.  "  Albert,  perhaps,  had 
better  not  know  anything  about  it ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  hearing  Mrs.  Clareville 
and  Hardress,  converse  about  Rousseau's  works 
and  recommend  them  to  my  perusal,  that  in- 
duced me,  when  I  saw  the  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary,  to  take  them  out  to  read— though  really 
I  can  detect  nothing  very  pernicious  in  any  part 
I  have  looked  over  as  yet." 

"  And  this  is  the  third  volume,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  was  the  hasty  answer,  "I  read  the 
two  first  before  Mamma  came,  and  this  after- 
noon, to  amuse  myself,  I  went  on  with  the  third. 
But,  dear  Felicie,  do  not  mention  it  to  Albert, 
and  I  will  read  no  more." 

I  felt  more  concerned  at  this  wish  than  even 
at  the  act  which  had  siven  rise  to  it.  I  was  not 
then  aware  that  "  Do  not  tell  your  husband !" 
was  a  phrase  which  had  of  late  become  but  too 
familiar  to  Sybil's  ear.  Already,  alas  !  she  had 
begun  to  taste  the  sweetness  "  of  bread  eaten 
in  secret."  She  had  waited  but  the  departure 
of  her  parent  (whose  presence  had  imposed  for 
a  time  an  awed  restriction  upon  such  proceed- 
ings,) to  return  with  avidity  to  those  "stolen 
waters"  of  delight! 

I  would  fain  have  inquired  whether  the  sub 
ject  of  her  present  perusal  was  the  first  of  this 
class  she  had  read,  for  I  knew  that  a  selection  of 
Rousseau's  works,  with  those  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  other  writers'  of  that  calibre  occupied 
the  shelves  of  a  corner  of  the  library;  and  now 
I  remembered  having  often  of  late  fotind  Sybi» 
alone  in  that  apartment  on  any  occasional  ab- 
sences of  her  husband  "looking  over  the 
books."  as  she  expressed  herself;  and  having 
also  remarked  symptoms  in  her  coimienance 
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and  manner  similar  to  those  with  which  my 
attention  had  been  attracted  in  the  present 
instance. 

I  do  not  think  that  Sybil  ever  had  a  verj'decided 
taste  for  grave  reading — the  only  kind  of  lite- 
rature allowed  when  under  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Devereux  ;  nor  had  I  been  surprised,  that  when 
such  works  as  Sir  Walter  Sco.tt's  were  put  into 
her  hands  by  Albert  himself,  their  perusal 
should  have  excited  her  most  intense  delight 
and  interest — we  had  read  them  together  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  The  effect,  however, 
which  the  perusal  of  these  beautiful  fictions 
produced  on  Mrs.  Lennard,  was  healthy — im- 
proving to  her  taste  in  that  species  of  literature 

amusing  the  mind  without  enervating  it — far 

different  from  the  influence  which  of  late  had 
been  gathering  round  her  senses,  springing,  I 
felt  convinced,  from  the  pernicious  nature  of 
her  present  studies.  A  listless,  desultory  de- 
meanor now  often  pervaded  her  manner,  which 
seemed  to  tincture  all  her  pursuits.  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux.  if  during  her  visit  she  had  observed  this, 
attributed  her  daughter's  occasional  abstraction 
to  absorption  in  her  domestic  avocations — to  her 
devotion  to  her  husband  and  children — and 
tlierefore  found  no  fault.  But  I  now  felt  un- 
comfortable as  I  remembered  these  symptoms 
of  pre-occupation ;  and  how  doubly  was  I 
alarmed  since  the  names  of  those  two  persons 
had  passed  her  lips — from  whose  suggestions 
she  had  been  instigated  to  her  present  course 
of  reading — -persons  against  whom  I  entertained 
so  strong  a  prejudice  ! 

I  would  theretore  fain  have  discovered  in 
what  degree  the  mischief  had  progressed,  but 
Sybil,  before  I  could  make  the  meditated  in- 
quiry, requested,  in  a  tone  slightly  tinged  with 
impatienjce,  that  I  would  read  to  "her  as  I  had 
proposed;  and  rising,  she  took  up  a  book  which 
lay  near  and  gave  it  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I 
commenced  -,  it  was  the  memoir  of  a  good  and 
learned  man.  The  sentiments  breathed  forth  in 
the  letters  and  diary,  in  every  line,  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  mind  exalted  by  genius — a  heart 
swelling  with  every  feeling  of  humanity,  but 

Sefrained  and  kept  low'^^purified  and  sauc- 
ed  by    higher  wisdom— by    heavenly   affec- 
tions.   A  soothing,  healthful  antidote  it  afforded 
— a  contrast  truly  to  one  who  had  lately  studied 
works  emanating  from  a  heart  and  mind  abased 
and  distempered  by  grovelling  sensualism — by 
morbid,   sickly  passion ;   those   feelings  which 
truly  influenced  most  of  the  writings  of  Rous- 
seau !     I  trusted  it  failed  not  in  producing  an 
effect.     At  first  indeed  I  seemed  only  to  be  read- 
ing Mrs.  Lennai-d  into  the  dreamy  slumber  of 
the  imagination,  which  her  countenance  on  my 
entrance    had    bespoken,    but     her     dormant 
thoughts  at   length   became  attracted  by  some 
striking   passage  which  probably  startled  her 
fancy  into  attention.     1  beheld  her  expression 
gradually   regain   its   wonted  character  —  that 
strange  mist  disperse,  and  the  sun  of  bright  and 
calm   animation   once    more   shone   there  un- 
dimmed. 

I  saw  Sybil,  on  her  husband's  return,  meet 
him  with  her  children,  with  all  her  natural, 
calm,  and  innocent  gayety  beaming  in  her  coun- 


tenance, and  I  was  ready  to  smile  at  tne  suspici- 
ous misgivings  which  had  visited  my  mind 
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Tlioy  were  in  sooih  a  most  enchanting  train, 

Ev'n  fei:;ning  virtue — skilful  to  unite 

With  evil,  good— and  strew  with  pleasure,  pffjn. 

*  *°*  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snarea 

The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  carea. 

Thompsoit. 

My  Deak  Stbii., — 

I  am  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at ,  and 

purpose,  if  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lle- 
wellyn Castle,  to  pause  there  on  my  way  home, 
three  days  hence,  both  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
my  much-loved  relatives,  and  to  obtain  a  sig'ht 
of  the  far-famed  beauties  of  their  countr}^  abode. 
May  I  come,  my  dear  cousin"!  and  a  still  bolder 
request  I  have  to  crave— may  I  bring  a  friend 
I  have  acc!dentally  met  in  these  parts  1 
Your  very  affectionate, 

EMILY  CLAREVILLE. 

The  request  was  granted.  How  could  it  well 
have  been  refused,  however  little  agreeable  to 
the  master  of  Llewellyn  1  Mrs.  Clareville  ar- 
rived, and  with  her— Hardress  Fitz  Hugh ! 

"  What  impertinence  !"  was  my  inward  ex- 
clamation, when  recovered  from  my  startled 
surprise — nay,  consternation  at  the  sight;  for 
I  had  stood  on  the  steps,  with  Sybil  and  the 
children,  to  greet  the  visiters  when  the  carriage 
appeared  in  sight,  winding  through  the  wildly, 
beautiful  approach:  and  before  it  stopped  at 
the  Castle  door,  we  had  recognized  the  com- 
panion of  Mrs.  Clareville. 

All  acknowledged  the  recognition  in  silence, 
and  with  altered  countenances,  save  little  Bertie, 
who  clapped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  the 
funny  gentleman !" 

Mary  instinctively  pressed  close  to  my  side, 
and  Mrs.  Lennard— I  knew  not  whether  It  were 
pleasure  or  regret  which  called  forth  her  height- 
ened color,  but  I  know  she  looke(f  most  beau- 
tiful as  she  stepped  forward  to  receive  her 
guests.  My  countenance,  if  observed,  might 
have  afforded  an  index  to  my  inner  feelings — 
but  who  did  observe  it,  or  what  availed  my 
feelings  on  the  subject"!  When  Mr.  Lennard 
came  forward  to  receive  this  unbidden  guest, 
with  no  manifestation  of  dismay  or  displeasure, 
but  with  the  most  perfect,  calm  civility  of  bear- 
ing— I  felt  almost  provoked  with  him  for  the 
countenance  he  thus  seemed  to  give,  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  could  not  but  deem  an  un- 
warrantable intrusion. 

I,  however,  believe  it  was  really  a  satisfac- 
tion to  his  generous,  noble  soul  to  be  able  to 
show  hospitality  to  a  rival— one  against  whom 
perhaps  his  heart  could  not  conceal  from  his 
conscience  that  he  was  certainly  strongly  pre- 
judiced. 

The  guests  were  to  stay  till  the  day  after  thf, 
following.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  be  once 
more  under  the  same  roof  with  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh !  It  struck  me  that  he  was  not  in  his 
greatest  force  that  first  evening;  on  the  con- 
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trarj',  rather  subdued  and  constrained  in  his 
bearing — his  powers  of  conversation  and  agree- 
ability  evidently  forced.  Perhaps  his  spirit 
was  galled  by  the  obligation  he  felt  himself  in- 
curring, by  the  generous  manner  the  rites  of 
hospitality  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
man  he  had  ever  hated.  But  why  then  had  he 
come  to  demand  them  1  If  he  did  hate  Albert 
Lennard — and  for  the  one  reason  I  could  not  but 
suspect--I  was  malicious  enough  to  feel  some 
satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  it  must  be  worm- 
wood to  his  jealousy  to  look  thus  closely  upon 
the  felicity  of  which  his  rival  was  so  fully  pos- 
sessed. 

My  thoughts  instinctively  turned  to  Milton's 
delineation  of  the  view  of  the  Kvil  One,  of  the 
bliss  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise,  and  the 
sentiments  thereby  inspired  in  his  breast— 

"Sight  hateful!    sight  tormenting  1" 

Why  then  come  to  gaze  upon  iti 

His  lovely  hostess,  with  all  court^us  sweet- 
ness, did  the  honor?  to  her  guests,  but  without 
producing  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  gloom 
and  constraint  which  shrouded  the  brow  of 
Fitz  Hugh  and  tinctured  his  whole  demeanor. 
No,  rather  it  seemed  to  increase  them. 

Mrs.  Clareville  in  vain  exerted  her  endea- 
vors to  draw  him  out  —  it  would  not  do~the 
lion  would  not  come  forth  at  her  pleasure. 

But  the  next  morning  it  was  different ;  at 
least  if  I  could  judge  by  Sybil's  countenance  as 
she  passed  the  school-room  window,  equipped 
for  the  exploring  expedition  on  which  the  party 
was  setting  forth  ;  for  her  face  was  radiant  with 
smiles  of  enjoyment  as  she  conversed  with  Fitz 
Hugh,  who  walked  by  lier  side— thul  making  it 
evident  that  she  now  found  her  companion  more 
disposed  to  make  himself  agreeable  than  on  the 
previot\s  evening.  Mrs.  Clareville  and  Albert 
preced''d  them  at  a  short  distance. 

A  Jpnuarj'  day  is  not  by  its  length  or  geni- 
ality very  well  suited  for  exploring  the  beauties 
of  a  country  seat ;  but  the  present  was  made 
the  mcst  of,  and  the  weather  was  bright  and 
dry.  • 

Albert  returned  alone  at  the  children's  diiiner 
hour  tc  write  some  letters,  and  he  proposed  that 
I  should  go  with  the  young  ones  to  meet  their 
mother  and  her  friends  in  the  grounds.  The 
party,  he  said,  had  preferred  remaining  without, 
to  ret'irning  to  luncheon— an  interruption  which 
would  have  cut  up  the  day. 

We  went,  and  directed  by  a  gardeher,  with- 
out difficulty  discovered  the  wanderers.  On  a 
rustic  bridge  in  a  bosquet — whose  dark  leaves 
of  laurel,  evergreen,  and  scarlet  berries  shining 
in  the  sun,  caused  the  eye  almost  to  forgot  the 
barren  and  ungenial  season  of  the  year,  stood 
Sybil  Lennard  and  Hardress  Fitz  Hush,  gazing 
(!own  on  the  foaming,  dashing  cataract  beneath. 
Mrs.  Clareville  advanced  to  meet  us,  looking, 
it  must  be  confesseil,  rather  unromautically 
chilly. 

"Oh,  you  are  just  come  too  late,  Mademoi- 
selle !"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  have  been  hearing 
such  a  treat  of  poetical  oratory  ffom  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh." 

■•  W.T.S  i  his  own  V   I  enquired. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  replied,  "  the  glorious  gifts  of 


poetry  and  painting  are  seldom  united  in  one 
human  being;  that  would  indeed  be  making  a 
mortal  approach  too  near  to  divinity.  Oh,  no  ! 
— but  the  loveliness  of  this  place  suggested  the 
Clarens  of  Kousseau  to  his  lively  imagination. 
•  Clarens,  sweet  Clarens !  birth-place  of  deep 
love  !'  and  he  has  been  treating  us  to  those 
passages  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  immortalized 
(hat  heavenly  spot." 

♦'  Indeed  t"  I  answered,  shortly. 

I  knew  that  beautiful  stanza  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold— Albert  had  read  the  canto  to  us  not  long 
before,  but  the  words,  which  from  his  lips  had 
flowed  like  pure,  sweet  waters  —  lovely  and 
harmless — ^I  felt  might  be  turned  into  poison, 
when  issuing  from  those  of  that  man,  who  was 
still  leaning  over  the  bridge,  mingling  his  voice 
with  the  sounds  of  the  ru.shing  waters.  Perhaps 
the  name  of  Rousseau  had  awakened  unpleas- 
ant associations  in  my  mind — and  when  the 
pair  now  turned  towards  us  I  could  have  fan- 
cied" Wild  Kousseau"  himself  stood  before  nu 
in  the  person  of  the  Irishman — so  completely 
did  "  passion's  essence  "  light  up  his  counte- 
nance at  the  moment! — The  wild  romance  of 
the  spot — the  deep,  eloquent  pathos  of  the  words 
which  he  had  been  reciting,  probably  aided  the 
hotly  kindling  fire  in  his  breast! 

Sybil  turned  with  calm  gayety  to  greet  her 
children,  and  we  all  strolled  on  together;  the 
air  and  exercise  of  the  morning  had  excited 
Mrs.  Lennard's  spirits  to  more  than  their  usual 
redundancy. 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  has  been  advising  me  to  re- 
main here  for  ever !"  she  exclaimed  to  Mrs. 
Clareville;  "  is  not  that  complimentary  1" 

"Disinterested!  you  mean,  Mrs.  Lennard," 
Fitz  Hugh  interposed  in  a  low  tone.  "  .\o,  the 
glittering  throng  is  not  the  place  where  I  would 
meet  i/ou,  lady." 

"  Why  not  1"  Sybil  enquired  hastily. 

•'For  many  reasons,"  he  answered  signifi- 
cantly. 

Sybil  looked  mystified. 

They  walked  on — Hardress  seemed  to  con- 
tinue in  earnest  converse,  but  by  the  time  we 
rejoined  them,  the  discourse  had  appar< mly 
begun  to  flag,  and  Sybil,  I  fancied,  looked  un>m 
thoughtful — Fitz  Hugh  gloomy. 

"Ah!  you  are   returned!"  said  Mr.  Lennard       jQ 
to  me,  as  1  met   him  coming   forth    from    his 
study,  soon  after  our  arrival. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  we  have  been  in  some 
little  time.  Mrs.  Lennard  and  .Mr.  Fitz  Hugh 
are  in  the  library;  Mrs.  Clareville,  being  some- 
what CaliKued,  has  retired  to  her  room." 

"  I  am  goiiiii  to  the  litirary,  and  will  relieve 
Sybil,  who  perhaps  will  not  be  sorry  to  follow 
Mrs.  Clareville's  example,"  he  rephed,  and  I 
accompanied  him  ihilher,  to  bring  away  the 
children,  whom  I  hati  sent  there. 

It  was  dusk,  but  a  bright  fire  was  burning  in 
the  hearth.  'I'he  brilliant  glow  revealed  clearly 
the  form  of  Sybil,  seated  on  one  side,  who  look- 
ed up  at  Bertie,  standing  on  the  chair  behind 
her — his  arms  encircling  her  neck.  Mary  was 
on  the  ground  at  her  leet,  her  little  fair  heail 
resting  against  her  mother's  knee. 

On  an  arm-chair  opposite,  reclined  Fitz  Hugh 
—his  head  thrown  back  !     He  scarcely  moved 
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•when  we  entered,  till  Albert  stood  close  beside 
him,  and  even  then,  as  if  with  reluctance,  he 
raised  himself,  and  turning  towards  Mr.  Len- 
nard,  said,  with  tlie  utmost  sanfr  froid — 

« Excuse  my  absorption  Mr.  Lennard !  an 
artist  has  seldom  such  a  group  as  this,  present- 
ed to  him  as  a  study." 

"1  hope  you  are  none  of.  you  fatigued  by 
your  long  ramble,"  Mr.  Lennard  somewhat  cold- 
ly rejoined. 

«<  I  think  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  is  a  little  tired,"  said 
Sybil,  with  an  arch  smile ;  "  at  least  we  have 
all  been  beseeching  him  to  tell  us  a  stor)%  but 
in  vain,  and  of  course  he  can  only  plead  fatigue 
as  an  excuse  for  such  ungallant  conduct." 

"  Some  other  time  you  must  command  my 

Eoor  attempts  to  amuse  3'our  children,  Mrs. 
ennard,"  said  Fitz  Hugh,  with  that  constrain- 
ed manner,  which  he  now  and  then,  with  such 
strange  abruptness,  assumed  during  his  visit. 
"  There  are  occasions  when  we  feel,  that  the 
most  trivial  circumstance — even  a  nursery  tale, 
may  awaken  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  past, 
with  an  intensity,  too  thrilling  to  be  lightly  pro- 
voked." and  he  moved  away  uneasily. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sybil,  I  think  you  and  your 
son  and  daughter,  have  tormented  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh  sutficieutly;  we  will  therefore  leave  him 
for  a  little  repose  before  dinner,"  said  Albert. 
And  Sybil  exclaiming  with  playful  pertinacity — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  we  shall  not  let  j^ou 
off  another  time,  shall  we,  Bertie  1"  placed  her 
arm  within  that  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
children  they  repaired,  as  was  ever  their  wont 
at  that  hour,  to  spend  a  cheerful  hour  together 
in  her  dressing  room.  The  next  day  the  two 
guests  departed. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Lennard  entered  the 
apartment  in  which  I  was  sitting  with  his  lady, 
and  throwing  some  letters  on  the  table,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  There  Sybil — I  have  been  providing  some 
gaiety  for  you.  I  have  written  to  invite  these 
people  here." 

Sybil  lifted  up  her  eyes  doubtingly  to  her 
husband's  face. 

iJkDear  Albert,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  you  did 
iw  wish  for  any  company  just  now ;  you  said 
thl  other  day — " 

"  Yes,  Sybil,  because  in  my  own  perfect  con- 
tentment at  being  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
our  London  life,  and  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  which  I  was  there  deprived — the  uninterrupt- 
ed societ}'  of  my  wife  and  children  I  I  forgot 
that  a  London  lady  might  find  six  months  of 
purely  domestic  life  somewhat  flat." 

"  Dear  Albert,  you  cannot  imagine  that  I  wish 
for  company  1" 

*'  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  abotit  it, 
Sybil!  These  few  last  days,  have  seemed  to 
hang  rather  heavily  on  your  hands.  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  your  being  surfeited  of 
Llewellyn,  therefore  1  wish  the  last  part  of  your 
sojourn  here  to  be  made  as  agreeable  to  you  as 
possible." 

•♦Made  agreeable  to  me!  Oh,  Albert!"  and 
Sybil's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  "  can  you  imagine 
that  I  require  any  one  but  you,  to  render  Lle- 
•wcllyn  agreeable  to  me  1" 

"  I  trust  not,  my  darling !" — and  the  look  of 
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affection  Albert  turned  upon  his  'wife,  I  shaj 
never  forget. 

"  Well,   put  these   letters   in  the  fire !"  con 
tinned  Sybil;  "  I  will  have  no  one  to  divide  ray 
thoughts  and  time  from  you,  whilst  I  am  here. 
Would   that   we   could   stay  at  Llewellyn   for 
ever !" 

Albert  repeated  her  words,  in  a  tone  of 
sumed  playfulness,  but  which  his  earnest 
pression  of  countenance  seemed  to  belie. 

"  Whilsi  I  urn  here  .'" 

Those  words  ! — were  they  not  ominous  1 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  advised  me  never  to  leave 
my  beautiful  home,"  said  Sybil,  laughing  and 
coloring ;  "  he  is  a  very  strange  person." 

"  What  can  induce  her  to  bring  in  that  man's 
name  at  such  a  moment!"  was  my  inward  pro- 
voked ejaculation. 

"Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  indeed!"  Albert  calmly  re- 
plied ;  "  what  could  have  led  to  such  conside- 
rate advice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  1" 

"  What  led  to  it,  Albert? — It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  trace  to  its  source  everything 
that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  says.  What  an  unaccount- 
able creature  he  is  !• — never  two  minutes  toge- 
ther in  the  same  mood ;  grave — gay — animated, 
and  morose  I" 

"  A  very  strange  man,  Sybil,  most  certainly !" 
Mr.  Lennard  replied ;  and  after  a  short  pause 
he  added,  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  ever 
marry!" 

"I  do  not  know,"  Sybil  answered,  blushing; 
"  for  he  told  me  when  he  was  here,  he  should 
never  marry,  until  he  found  some  one  exactly 
like  me." 

Would  that  such  openness  as  this,  had  per- 
vaded every  point  of  Sybil's  conduct  at  this 
period ! 

I  rejoiced,  when  at  her  earnest  entreaties, 
Albert  suffered  the  invitations  to  be  cancelled. 
For  his  own  sake  it  was  better,  for  his  bodily 
frame,  and  mind  of  such  sensitive  delicacy,  did 
indeed  require  the  relaxation  of  privacy,  after 
the  unceasing  excitement,  and  harassing  cares, 
surrounding  him  all  the  past  spring  and  summer. 

And  on  Sybil's  account,  I  also  rejoiced  that 
this  little  scene  had  occurred.  The  same  symp- 
toms which  had  given  rise  to  her  husband's 
anxiety  to  provide  for  her  amusement,  had 
much  troubled  me — namely,  her  evident  lassi- 
tude and  ennui,  the  week  after  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Clareville  and  Fitz  Hugh.  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Lennard  always  attributed  such  like  little 
defects  in  his  wife's  mental  health,  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  education,  which,  even  when  a 
boy,  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  discern  and 
deplore.  I  was  glad  therefore  that  this  weakness 
was  not  to  be  encouraged  by  the  new  fuel  to  ex- 
citement, which  company  would  have  afforded. 

Alas!  how  misjudging  I  was!  But  I  little 
knew  that  fuel  of  a  far  more  dangerous  nature 
had  been  supplied,  to  whose  pernicious  influ- 
ence, the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  next  month 
would  only  prove  too  favorable. 

As  regarded  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lennard  with 
her  natural  amiability  and  solicitude  for  his 
happiness,  and  good  opinion,  was  all  that  he 
could  desire — cheerful  and  affectionate,  when  ia 
his  society;  but  I  did  not  think  that  my  com- 
panionship was   sought  for,  wi'h  her  former 
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pleasure.  She  seemed  less  averse  to  soliuide, 
and  in  her  husband's  occasional  absences  from 
home,  and  in-door  occupations,  she  would  re- 
tire to  her  dressiug-room,  often  remain  alone  for 
hours,  and  then  rejoin  me  with  a  Hushed  face 
and  dreamy  eyes. 

I  knew  that  the  pernicious  collection  of  the 
library  was  shut  out  from  her,  for  on  seeing 
tjiat  the  baneful  volumes  had  been  returned  to 
•  •the  shelf  which  contained  all  the  works  of  that 
description,  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  door,  with  which  their  receptacle  was 
furnished.     But  alas, 

"  TliR  snnkp  crnwls  wi'hin  yoiir  door, 
And  leaves  the  vunom  which  was  not  before." 

And  so  that  being,  who  had  lately  darkened  the 
doors  of  Llewellyn,  had  taken  care  to  leave  be- 
hind, poison  deadlier  than  the  serpent  can  em- 
ploy, for  the  destruction  of  the  luckless  victim 
— poison  for  the  mind — that  venom  which  the 
very  talents  his  creator  has  bestowed  upon  him 
for  irood,  man  perverts,  to  the  injury  and  ruin 
of  his  fellows — the  offending  of  those  "  little 
ones,"  whose  senses  may  not  yet  be  sufficiently 
exercised  or  enlightened,  to  discern  good  from 
evil. — "  Better  indeed,  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  the  neck,"  than  thus  offend. 

French  noveli — exciting  poetry — questionable 
works  of  imagination— dread  sounds  ! — How 
many  a  soul  has  been  blighted  by  their  poison 
— beneath  their  influence  how  many  a  heart, 
once  pure  and  spotless,  is  "  tainted  with  fester- 
ing sore  disease." 

Oh,  what  do  they  merit,  from  whose  pens 
<rorks  of  evil  tendency  have  proceeded — whose 
will  has  sent  forth  these  noxious  draughts  to  do 
their  unrighteous  deeds  1  On  that  day  which 
will  summon  us  all  to  the  bar  of  eternal  justice, 
will  not  the  perverters  of  talent,  equally  with 
those  who  have  misused  wealth  or  power,  "  call 
in  vain  on  the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  or 
the  hills  to  cover  them." 


CHAPTER  XXVIir. 

The  (rmpcit  of  the  henrt,  ihe  pvil  war 

Of  fiery  [la.-.wions,  'w  fn.ft  siihcring 

O'er  that  bright  creature's  head.         L.  E. 


L. 


Love!  summer  flower,  how  soon  tliou  art  decayed! 

Opening  amid  n  paradise  i>f  swerls, 

Dying  with  with'^rrd  leaves  and  cankered  stem! 

The  iriislini  heart  whieh  thou  hast  made 
Bo  sreen— so  lovilv.  for  thy  d^velling  place 
Ijeft  but  a  desolalioa. 

Then  the  serpenls  wake 
Hopca  that  make 
Fears'  burning  arrows — lingering  jealousy. 
And  last  worse  poisun  of  thy  cup— neglect.        Ibid. 

Iw  London  again  ! — The  Lennards  were  drawn 
into  an  enlarged  circle  of  gaiety,  into  which  Sy- 
bil at  first  entered,  with  all  her  former  zest  and 
delight. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  season,  that 
this  spirit  seemed  in  some  degree  to  cool. 

Albert  was  more  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
the  change.  He  did  not  wish  his  wife  should 
become  too  fond  of  dissipation,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  as  though  her  first  extreme  elation,  oc- 
casioned by  a  life  so  new,  was  but  the  spark- 


ling effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  now  so 
gradually  subsiding  into  calm  and  temperate 
enjoyment.  I  should  also  have  rejoiced,  had  I 
not  possessed  more  leisure,  to  remark  other 
changes  in  Sybil,  which  entirely  counterba- 
lanceil  the  satisfaction  I  might  otherwise  have 
experienced.  These  changes  consisted  in  less 
equanimity  of  temper  and  spirits;  and  also^ 
what  caused  me  fhe  most  painful  feelings — an 
increasing  coolness  in  her  manner  towards  my- 
self. I  remember  well  the  day  from  which  I 
particularly  dated  this  latter  sign  of  alteration. 

Mr.  Devereux  was  staying  with  us  at  the 
time,  and  one  afternoon,  when  I  was  leaving 
the  house  with  the  children,  to  walk  in  the  Park, 
who  should  we  meet  coming  up  the  steps  but 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  1 

I  had  not  seen  him  before  since  our  arrival 
in  London,  he  having  as  yet  merely  left  a  card 
at  the  door; — nor  had  any  further  intercourse 
been  encouraged  by  Albert,  though  in  public 
the  Lennards  often  met  him,  I  believe.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  after  speaking  to  the  children 
and  me,  I  heard  him  ask  for  Mr.  Devereux,  and 
as  we  left  the  house,  he  entered  it. 

Sybil's  carriage  was  then  at  the  door. — In 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  returned,  and  there  it 
was  still  —  the  impatient  horses  and  weary 
coachman  waiting  in  vain  for  their  fair  lady. 

As  we  ascended  the  staircase,  the  drawing 
room  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  issued 
forth.  I  followed  the  children  as  they  ran  into 
thft  apartment,  and  there  we  found  Mrs.  Len- 
nard  in  her  carriage  dress — alone. 

"  Here  I  am,"  she  said,  "  not  yet  gone  out, 
and  I  was  to  have  called  for  Mrs.  Clareville  at 
three !" 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  has  paid  you  a  long  visit," 
was  my  rejoinder. 

"  Yes !"  she  answered  hurriedly,  "  he  has 
indeed.  He  came  to  see  my  father,  who  you 
know  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Castlc- 
rosse,  his  uncle — and  I  expected  Papa  home 
every  minute." 

So  then,  this  whole  hour  and  a  half  the  man 
had  presumed  to  remain  on  a  ttte  a  tete  vi^ 
with  Sybil ! 

I  looked  very  grave  and  she  perceived  it,1 
she  said,  laughing, 

"  Oh.  I  see.  M.Klcmoiselle,  you  arc  quite 
scandalized — but  really  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea 'that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  visit  had  been  of  so 
lengthened  a  period,  or  I  should  have  pleaded 
mv  eni:a'.jemcnt  with  Mrs.  Clareville — indeed  I 
did  once  mentmn  it.  But  the  fact  is,  if  I  had 
enforced  the  point,  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  have  acceded  to  ihis  proposal,  that  I  should 
take  him  in  my  carriage  a  part  of  the  way — and 
I  suppose.  Mademoiselle,  you  would  have  con- 
sidered that,  even  a  still  more  heinous  proceed- 
ing." She  said  this  in  a  jesting  tone  of  voice. 
I'answered  gravely: 

"  Yes,  most  certainly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lennard , 
because  I  am  aware  it  would  have  been  a  i)ro- 
ceeding  quite  out  of  accordance  with  your  hus- 
band's ideas  of  p^opriety  and  decorum." 

She  colored — then  exclaimed — 

"  Upon  my  word.  Mademoiselle,  I  cannot  see 
that  there  could  be  any  harm  in  so  doing.  Hont 
soil  qui  mat  y  peine,  as  Mrs.  Clareville  said 
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when  speaking  of  ■ 


But  she  then  paused 


abruptly,  and  in  a  moment  continued,  "  Ah  !  I 
forgot !  It  is  of  no  use  quoting  Mrs.  Clareville 
to  you — prejudiced  as  you  are  against  lier,  as 
indeed  you  are  against  all  7ny  friends." 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  I  said,  "  excuse  your  old 
governess,  for  once  again  speaking  to  you  with 
the  same  freedom  she  was  wont  to  do,  in  the 
days  of  your  childhood.  Trust  not  too  much  in 
the  maxim  you  have  just  quoted ;  it  would  do 
well  enough  if  all  were  as  pure  in  heart  as 
yourself — but  that  very  ignorance  of  the  evil 
around  you,  may  only  make  it  the  more  dan- 
gerous precedent." 

"  Thank  you,  Felicie  !"  replied  Mrs.  Lennard, 
rising,  and  gathering  the  folds  of  her  shawl 
round  her  graceful  form — her  head  thrown  back 
with  greater  stateliness  than  ever !  Such  a 
model  of  all  that  was  dignified  she  looked,  as 
she  thus  stood  before  me,  that  again  I  almost 
thought  my  jealous  caution  and  misgivings  had 
been  superfliious. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  off  now,  if  I  am 
to  go  out  at  all  to-day,"  she  added,  and  she  de- 
parted to  drive  with  Mrs.  Clareville.  A  day 
now  seldom  passed  without  some  meeting  of 
the  kind  between  Sybil  and  that  lady. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  not  at  home  to  see 
Fitz  Hugh  to-day,"  I  heard  Mr.  Devereux  re- 
mark in  the  evening ;  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
something  of  my  old  friend,  Castlerosse." 

« I  will  ask  him  to  dinner,  if  you  particularly 
wish  to  meet  him,"  Albert  replied,  "  although  I 
cannot  say  he  is  a  man  I  have  any  desire  to 
encourage  as  an  intimate  in  my  house ;  his 
private  history  is  not  of  the  most  respectable 
charactei-,  if.teport  speaks  true."  And  lowering 
his  voice,  Mr.  Lennard  conversed  with  his 
father-in-law  for  some  time,  whilst  Sybil  arose 
abruptly,  went   to   the   piano,   and  swept   the 

chords  of  a  brilliant  Fantasia. 

*  •  *  •  • 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  Mrs.  Len- 
nard and  I  had  a  delightful  treat — we  obtained 
tickets  to  admit  us  into  the  visiters'  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

ter  can  I  forget  the  impression  produced 
my  feelings,  by  this  first  specimen  I  had 
witnessed  of  Mr.  Leonard's  public  speaking. 

A  question  of  deep  interest  was  then  in  agi- 
tation, and  seraphic  fire  seemed  to  light  up  his 
countenance  as  he  delivered  his  sentiments. 
Then  the  thrilling  melody  of  his  voice,  now  ele- 
vated, clear  and  syraphonious,  in  the  eagerness 
of  debate — now  sinking  into  the  softest  cadence 
of  pathos — now  slighth'  faltering,  as  his  eyes 
accidentally  turned  in  our  direction,  evidently 
reminded,  that  there  was  one  present,  drinking 
in  his  every  accent ;  one  whose  meed  of  praise 
was  dearer  to  his  heart,  than  all  the  applause, 
and  fame,  and  glory,  which  successful  eloquence 
must  ever  command!  No  wonder  that  the 
tears  fell  fast  and  thick  from  the  eyes  of  the 
wife  ! 

"Dear  Albert!"  I  heard  her  murmur,  and 
sne  pressed  my  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
sympathy  my  glistening  eyes  testified,  and  still 
she  retained  it  whilst  another  spoke. 

But  not  the  person  I  was  anxious  or  rather 
ttinovis  to  hear — no;  "he  was  more  polite  on 


this  occasion — knowing  whose  eyes  would  wit» 
ness  his  appearance — to  stand  up  in  direct  con- 
trast with  the  stately  form,  just  vanished  from 
our  sight.  The  short  dry  speech  of  an  indif- 
ferent orator,  which  succeeded  that  of  Albert's, 
had  concluded  ere  the  tears  were  dry  on  the 
long  lashes  of  Sybil,  who  sat  bending  forward 
with  her  veil  drawn  back  in  her  e.igerness  to 
catch  every  sound.  At  that  moment  suddenly 
arose  the  tall,  wild  form  of  Fitz  Hugh. 

But  none  of  those  characters  now  shone  forth 
in  his  demeanor  and  address,  described  on  his 
first  appearance  before  the  House.  No  !  a  sec- 
ond's pause,  iri  which  one  glance  flashed  full 
in  the  direction  of  the  gallery,  and  then — as  if 
by  some  electric  collision,  conveyed  by  that 
glance,  his  overwhelming  eloquence  burst  forth 
at  once — fire  indeed !  for  it  quenched  those 
drops,  glittering  on  the  eye-lashes  of  Mrs.  Len- 
nard, lighted  up  her  face  with  a  kindled  glow, 
and  burnt  in  the  hand,  contracted  convulsively 
in  mine,  ere,  abruptly  it  was  withdrawn  from 
my  hold. 

'On  leaving  the  House  and  repairing  to  the 
carriage,  in  which  the  children,  with  the  nurse, 
came  to  meet  us,  we  waited  for  a  time  as  had 
been  arranged,  for  the  chance  of  Mr.  Lennard 
being  able  to  accompany  us.  A  messenger, 
however,  soon  appeared,  to  say  that  he  was 
detained,  and  that  we  must  proceed  without 
him.  But  before  the  carriage  was  suffered  to 
depart,  we  were  delayed  by  a  member,  who  had 
managed  to  escape  from  amongst  his  brother 
commoners. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  appeared  just  as  we 
were  about  to  drive  off,  and  shook  hands  with 
Sybil. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  have  been  amused,  Mrs. 
Lennard,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Very  much,  indeed !"  she  replied,  but 
looked  as  if  she  would  rather  have  passed  on ; 
probably,  I  thou§^t,  because  of  my  presence, 
and  my  well  known  dislike  to  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh. 
However,  as  he  still  stood  there,  she  continued 
— "  Your  speech  was  splendid,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  !" 

"  Ah  !  your  presence  then  must  have  inspired 
the  eloquence  of  my  tongue !  But  did  yoT;i 
really  like  it  1"  he  added,  merely,  I  believe,  as 
an  excuse  for  prolonging  the  conversation. 

''Did  I  like  it?"  Sybil  exclaimed,  with  a 
bright  smile  and  flash  of  her  fine  eyes,  "  indeed 
I  did  !  but  not  half  so  much  as  your  old  history 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it  again  !  When  shall 
I  come  and  tell  it  to — to  these  little  people? 
Will  you  like  to  hear  a  fair}^  story,  my  pretty 
boyi"  he  said  turning  to  Bertie.  "  Shall  I  come 
to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lennard  V 

"  Oh  yes  !"  cried  the  child. 

Fitz  Hugh  nodded  his  head,  and  stepping 
back,  the  carriage  drove  off. 

And  the  man  came  ! 

»  *  •  *  * 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Albert  seldom 
returned  from  the  House  till  seven.  Sybil  had 
not  been  out  that  day — she  was  not  very  well. 
The  children  were  sent  for  immediately  Mr 
Fitz  Hugh  arrived.  I  sat  for  a  time  in  per- 
plexity and  nervousness — was  it  mj  duty  to 
follow  them  or  not  1 
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A  few  months  back  I  should  have  done  so 
without  scruple,  but  now  I  felt  with  deep  sor- 
row, that  I  had  cause  to  doubt  the  nature  of  my 
reception  from  Sybil.  Formerly  she  had  never 
seemed  to  consider  me  in  the  position  of  a  go- 
verness, either  when  alone  or  in  company.  I 
had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  cominjf  in  and 
going  out  of  her  presence  at  my  pleasure,  with- 
out constraint,  or  the  fear  of  being  thought  an 
intruder;  and  I  have  the  consolation  of  being 
able  to  affirm  with  truth  that  I  never  presumed 
upon  the  privilege,  but  preserved  the  strict  dis- 
cretion so  req.uisite  in  my  situation. 

But  with  pain  I  had  perceivecl^fDr  some  time 
past  that  my  society,  especially  when  tete-a-tete, 
was  evidently  not  so  much  enjoyed  by  Mrs. 
Lennard.  But  she  was  not  now  alone,  and  I 
would  go — yes  !  however  unwelcome  might  be 
my  appearance.  My  love  was  as  tender — my 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  my  beloved  pupil, 
strong,  vigtilant  as  it  had  ever  been — nay,  much 
stronger.  I  too  would  go  and  hear — or  interrupt 
the  fairy  tale.  I  also  had  heard  it  long  ago,  apd 
liked  not  the  remembrance.  If  my  presence 
prevented  its  being  again  told — so  much  the 
better ! 

I  went  up  stairs  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  The  story  had  commenced ;  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  murmuring  of  the  voice  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  He  stopped  short,  and 
turned  his  head  round  to  see  who  was  the  in- 
truder, but  on  my  quietly,  seating  myself  with 
my  work,  proceeded.  There  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, now  in  the  style  of  relation  to  remind  one 
of  the  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast "  of  Oakleigh 
Court.  With  careless  drollery  rather  than 
pathos  he  told  the  tale,  and  I  could  perceive 
that  his  spirit  was  not  in  the  task.  His  back 
^'as  turnc  d  to  the  seat  I  had  chosen ;  he  sat 
facing  Mrs.  Lennard  and  her  children. 

And  there  before  me  was  the  selfsame  Sybil, 
who  ten  years  before  had  listened  to  this  fairy 
story  in  the  cottage  garden.  My  e\'es  irresisti- 
bly fastened  themselves  on  her  countenance,  so 
forcibly  was  I  struck  at  that  moment,  with  the 
comparison  suggested  by  my  remembrance,  of 
what  she  then  had  been  to  what  she  was  now. 
The  change  had  not  been  caused  by  any  out- 
ward circumstance — not  because  now  before 
me  I  beheld 

"  In  n  utiadowy  saloon 
On  silken  ruHliions  half  reclini'd," 

B  Sultana  hooking  being,  with  her  children,  like 
two  little  gnardian  angels,  seated  at  her  feet. 
Nor  was  it  the  matured  beauty  of  her  features 
that  riveted  my  gaze.  It  was  rather  the  whole 
character  of  tlie  face — the  expression  of  the 
countenance.  There  I  read  an  indescribable 
change,  which  ten  months — not  ten  years — had 
sufficed  to  effect — a  change  which  struck  me 
thus  strangely  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
pleased  me  not.  Perhaps  this  very  alteration 
increased  her  beauty.  What  could  be  more 
splendid  than  thnse  eyes,  so  large,  so  languish- 
ingly  dark — the  long  lashes  now  raised  from 
the  cheek  of  a  varying  hue,  and  then  again  so 
suddenly  cast  downl  But  fain  would  I  have 
dispensed  with  this  style  of  impassioned  loveli- 
ness— fain  would  I  have  exchange!  it  for  one 


gleam  of  the  free,  open,  steadfast "  light  of  other 
days." 

Never  perhaps,  save  in  that  epitome  of  con* 
tumely  penned  by  Lord  Byron,  was  abuse 
poured  in  such  venemous  terms  on  a  woman, 
as  was  lavished  on  the  head  of  our  poor 
governess  by  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  as  he  left 
Parklane  and  sought  his  own  abode.  Arrived 
there,  the  ire  of  his  chafed  spirit  was  spent 
upon  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  now  indeed 
— in  the  altered  demeanor  of  him  whose  love 
had  been  her  only  hope — began  to  reap  the  true 
wages  of  iniquity. 

And  lliis  day  the  nature  of  her  punishment 
assumed  a  character  far  more  difficult  to  en- 
dure, than  even  the  harsh  violence  from  which 
she  had  of  late  so  often  suffered  in  patient 
meekness — now  she  was  greeted  with  taunting 
irony. 

"  Well,  Mavourneen  !"  Fitz  Hugh  exclaimed 
in  a  sneering  tone,  suddenly  turning  round 
upon  the  girl,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance,  envy- 
ing the  sad  smile — the  submissive  look  of  the 
pictured  Magdalene,  which  hung  before  her, 
mocking  the  unhappy  original  with  her  own 
features — bearing  an  expression  of  grief,  in« 
deed,  but  grief  chastened  and  subdued,  whilst 
hers  was  burning  within  her  breast — a  grief, 
wretched  creature !  for  which  there  could  be 
no  cure — no  balm — but  the  renewal  of  the  un» 
holy  love  which  had  blinded  and  bewildered 
her  soul. 

Where  should  she  go  if  that  love  quite  cast 
her  off!  She  knew  no  Saviour  now  to  whose 
feet  to  fly  for  refuge — the  pui'e  Virgin  was  het 
mother  no  more.  Priestly  aid  had  been 
laughed  to  scorn.  She  had  been  taught  to  set 
religion  at  nought;  and  what  home — what 
friend  would  now  receive  her  1  A  hopeless 
cast-away  must  she  be  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  Well,  Mavourneen  !"  agjiin  repeated  Fit2 
Hugh,  "  is  this  your  gratitude  T  You  have 
never  thanked  me  for  the  indulgence  I  granted 
you  last  night.  Now  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  her  you  »q  desired  to  behold  T' 

Norah  sprung  to  her  feet  as  if  electrified,  and 
stood — her  bosom  heaving — her  hands  pj||sed 
together  convulsively.  hP 

"  Say,"  he  continued,  "  was  her  glancyiike 
the  cold  moon  beams  1 — was  her  smile  as  pas- 
sionless as  that  of  the  maiden  in  yonder  pic* 
ture  ?" 

A  shudder  convulsed  the  frame  of  Norah,  and 
a  groan  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Or  was  it  not,"  he  added,  "like  a  glorious 
gleam,  worth  all  the  sunshine  which  lighted  up 
the  day  V  ^ 

"  Yes,  Hardress,"  faltered  the  miserable  girl, 
"  true  she  Ls  glorious  in  beauty — but — hut  she 
does  not  want  your  love — it  would  be  hei 
ruin — who  should  she  love  but  the  man  who 
sat  by  her  side — her  wedded  htisband !  Yes, 
Hardress,  look  not  so  fiercely  on  me,  but 
keep  your  love  for  her  whose  ruin  will  be  its 
loss.  She  will  be  your  slave — she  asks  for 
nothing  more — take  your  poor  Norah  no  more, 
where  to  own  her  for  yours,  would  be  your 
shame,  as  it  was  at  that  dazzling  place  to  which 
you  sent  me  last  night.  A  dream — a  bewilder- 
ing dream — now  it  seems  !     Oh  !  that  music — 
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^that  dancing— the  noise— the  light— and  more 
than  all,  that  tall,  Queen-like  lady!  How  it 
made  the  heart  of  Norah  ache  as  she  sat  all 
alone  in  that  curtained  closet!  I  could  have 
shrunk  down  on  the  floor  and  died,  but  for  the 
sake  of  living  for  another  look — another  kind 
word  from  Hardress,  who  once  loved  me — the 
poor  Norah,  who  left  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister — and  all  for  the  sake  of  that 
love  ! "     She  sank  at  his  feet  and  wept. 

Hardress  bade  her  not  disturb  him  by  her 
whining;  if  she  were  weary  of  her  present  life, 
he  would  send  her  back  to  her  Irish  home. 

«  My  home,  Hardress  ! — my  home  would  be 
the  waters  of  Killarney  !"  cried  Norah,  starting 
up  with  a  wild  gleam  flashing  from  her  eyes. 
•'The  only  home  that  would  now  take  back 
Norah— cursed  by  father  and  mother — scorned 
by  all  her  kin !  There  would  be  oo  home  but 
those  clear  waters  for  the  fallen  Norah." 

« If  that's  the  sort  of  home  you're  wishing 
for,  Norah,"  said  Hardress,  with  a  loud,  taunt- 
ing laugh,  "  you  need  not  be  going  so  far  to 
seek  it.  You'll  find  one  quite  as  warm,  and 
much  nearer  at  hand,  if  that's  your  taste,  and 
where  you're  likely  to  meet  more  company 
than  in  your  blessed  Killarne/s  lake." 

«' Where  1"  cried  Norah  in  an  eager  tone. 
« Och  !"  she  continued,  » I  know  that  broad 
bit  of  water  in  the  place  they  call  the  Park, 
where  you  send  me  to  walk  sometimes  with  old 
Martha.  Oh,  yes,  she  did  once  tell  me,  that 
when  the  glittering  sun  went  down,  and  the 
grand,  rolling  carriages,  and  prancing  horses- 
carried  the  fine  lords  and  ladies  to  their  beauti- 
ful houses — to  their  music  and  dancing — their 
pleasures — and  ofttimes,  she  said,  to  their  sins 
-^sins  as  foul  as  are  committed  by  those  poor 
wretches,  who,  having  not  riches  to  hide  their 
guilt;  are  despised — looked  upon  as  loathsome 
— vile — whilst  the  great  ones,  sinners  though 
they  be,  are  smiled  upon — courted — admired  ! 
— Then,  when  all  is  dark  and  silent,  many  an 
unhappy  creature,  whom  poverty,  perchance 
ignorance,  has  driven  to  sin  and  misery,  creeps 
to^e  bring  of  that  wide  pool,  and  there  ends 
heB  shame,  by  plunging  into  its  cold,  mirky 
waters.  Ah  !"  she  added,  with  a  shiver,  "  now 
in  the  broad,  glaring  light  of  the  summer's  sun, 
it  does  look  gay  and  glittering,  but  I  have  seen 
it  in  the  dark  November  month  (and  it  is  then, 
they  say,  that  so  many  go  and  drown  them- 
selves,) wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  the  damp, 
thick  fog— the  sun  looking  like  a  ball  of  red 
fire  peeping  through  upon  it. — O'chone  !  a  cold, 
dreadful  home  it  would  indeed  be  for  the  once 
blithe  Norah — but  good  enough  for  such  as  she 
now  is.  '  Blessed  Killarney,  with  its  green 
isles  and  clear  blue  sky  above,  is  far  too  fair  a 
resting  place  for  one  like  her — guilty,  lost !" 

And  again  she  sat  down,  but  at  a  distance 
■from  Hardress,  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest  de- 
jection ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  attempts — for  he 
was  a  little  softened  by  her  pathetic  accents — 
to  rally  her  into  spirits,  the  wretched  girl  con- 
tinued during  the  rest  of  the  time  he  remained 
at  home,  to  sic  in  sullen  silence,  as  if  brooding 
over  the  dark  thoughts  her  words  had  sug- 
rested. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

When  we  two  parted,  • 
•  ♦  *  * 

To  sever  for  years  ; 
Pale  grew  thy  check  and  cold. 
Collier  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 
The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
It  felt  likn  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 


BtroR. 


September  found  us  still  in  London.  Par- 
liament sat  late  that  year,  and  for  a  time  after 
its  prorogation,  Mr.  Lennard  was  detained  by 
business  connected  with  the  Cabinet. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  I  was  one  day  in- 
formed by  him  that  he  had  determined  upon 
taking  a  house  at  Brighton  for  the  next  two 
months,  previous  to  our  returning  to  Llewellyn- 
He  was  not  quite  easy  about  Sybil ;  her  spirits 
were  not  as  good  as  usual — and,  in  fact,  the 
doctor  had  recommended  the  bracing  sea  air 
for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  wife,  during  the 
autumn. 

We  had  not  yet  quitted  London,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  Oakleigh  Court,  containing 
a  request  that  I  might  be  spared  during  an  un- 
avoidable absence  of  Mr.  Devereux,  to  pay  a 
short  visit  to  his  lady — a  proposal  to  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lennard  did  not  object. 

I  could  therefore  have  no  excuse  for  refusing 
to  go,  though  God  knows  how  instinctively  my 
heart  shrunk  from  the  plan  !  In  a  week  then  I 
was  to  take  my  departure. 

The  evening  after  this  arrangement  was 
settled,  Bertie  came  to  ask  me  to  repair  to  the 
dressing-room  to  speak  about  something  con- 
nected with  my  journey.  The  little  fellow,  as 
he  led  me  up  stairs,  descanted  with  great  glee 
on  the  delightful  fun  they  had  been  having  with 
papa— how  happy  they  had  been !  But  Mamma, 
he  said,  had  a  head-ache,  so  now  they  were 
going  to  be  quiet ;  and  Mary  was  showing  Papa 
how  well  she  could  read  French. 

On  opening  the  door  of  the  pressing-room,  it 
seemed  that  a  cloud  had  obscured  the  bright- 
ness of  the  scene  the  boy  had  depicted — at 
least  it  was  so  with  regard  to  its  occupants. 
The  room  itself,  with  the  exquisite  furniture, 
the  soft  crimson  light,  and  cheerful  fire,  formed 
as  perfect  a  picture  of  comfort  as  it  ever  exhib- 
ited at  this  hour  before  dinner.  But  Sybil,  on 
whom  my  eyes  first  rested,  sat  upright  on  the 
sofa — her  face  flushed — her  eyes  cast  down — 
shame  and  disquiet  expressed  in  her  whole  de- 
meanor. 

With  his  back  to  the  fire,  stood  Albert,  hold- 
ing a  book  in  his  hand.  His  face  too  had  a 
heightened  color,  and  bore  an  air  of  displeasure 
which  very  rarely  had  I  witnessed  on  that 
calm,  benignant  countenance ;  whilst  even  little 
Mary  sat  on  a  low  stool,  looking  dismayed  and 
grieved — the  tears  struggling  in  her  eyes :  it 
was  so  novel  a  sight  to  see  Papa  angry  with 
Mamma,  and  she  dear  child  had  been  the  inno- 
cent means  of  drawing  forth  this  displeasure. 

Being  called  upon  to  give  her  father  a  speci- 
men of  her  progress  in  reading,  she  remem- 
bered having  seen  a  French  book  fall  from  be- 
hind the  sofa-pillow ;  into  which  she  had  peeped 
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as  she  replaced  it,  tinobsen'ed  by  her  mother. 
She  now  took  it  up,  carried  it  to  her  Papa,  and 
began  to  read  a  passage. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  my  little  Mary;  but  what 
book  have  you  g(*t  here  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Len- 
nard,  and  taking  it  from  her  hands,  he  care- 
lessly cast  his  eyes  over  the  title-page. 

"  Why  certainly  3'ou  have  chosen  rather  a 
curious  work  for  your  perusal,  little  lady ! 
Where  did  it  come  from,  Sybil?"  he  added, 
and  he  looked  up  and  beheld  her  face  crim- 
.  soned  with  embarrassment.  "  The  most  poi- 
(  sonous — the  most  insiduous  production  of  the 
French  authors — a  book  I  never  wished  to  see 
within  my  doors.  I  trust,  Sybil,  you  have  not 
been  reading  such  a  work  of  depravity." 

She  answered  not,  but  sat,  as  I  found  her,  in 
silent  confusion.  Albert,  without  noticing  my 
entrance,  again  gave  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
book. 

Volume  second,  and  a  mark  placed  towards 
the  close  of  it ! 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  evidently  much  an- 
noyed, and  then  said, 

"  Well,  Sybil,  my  only  consolation  on  this 
occasion,  must  rest  upon  those  words  of  the 
Apostle — "  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure" — 
and  therefore  trust,  that  to  your  mind  the  foul 
things  written  within  this  book,  are  nearly  as 
.  harmless,  as  the  passage  little  Mary  has  just 
read,  appears  to  her  innocent  mind.  But  pray, 
dearest,  send  this  dirt  from  the  house  directly — 
Dirt!  I  wish  it  were  as  innoxious — dirt  may 
be  washed  away,  but  the  pollutions  with  which 
such  writings  defile  the  mind,  never !  Upon 
my  word,  Sybil,"  he  again  resumed  with  great 
warmth,  "  if  I  did  not  feel  quite  convinced  that 
your  mind  was  purity  itself — even  after  this 
single  glance  at  such  a  venomous  mixture,  I 
could  not  regard  you  as  the  same  uncontami- 
nated  being,  which  it  has  been  my  pride  to  con- 
sider my  wife  heretofore.  As  you  value  my 
peace,  Sybil — your  own  interest  here  and  here- 
after, eschew  every  work  of  a  questionable  na- 
ture— French  novels,  in  shore  all  literature 
which  admits  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  purity." 

Alas!  alas!  one  single  glance  over  infected 
pages — pollution  ! — what  words  for  one  to  hear 
whose  daily  food  of  late  had  been  those  streams 
of  insiduous  evil!  Remembering  Rousseau,  I 
wondered  not  so  much  at  the  emotion  of  Mrs. 
Lennard  during  these  animadversions  of  her 
husband — the  death-like  pallor  succeeding  the 
crimson  hue  which  tinged  her  cheek !  I  fondly 
thought  that  the  tender  conscience  writhed  at 
the  remembrance  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  her  husband  was  deceived — she  tacitly 
consenting  to  the  deception ;  and  perhaps  her 
confusion  was  increased,  by  the  presence  of 
one  conscious  of  her  guiltiness  in  that  respect. 

To  relieve  his  wife  from  the  embarrassment 
this  scene  had  caused,  Mr.  Lennard  turned  to 
speak  to  me,  on  the  m.itter  for  which  I  had 
been  summoned;  but  when  this  subject  was 
exhausted,  she  had  not  rallied,  but  sat  with  the 
same  gloom  upon  her  countenance — so  different 
from  the  Sybil,  to  whom  one  atoning  word  of 
love  from  her  Albert,  had  ever  been  sufficient 
to  disperse  any  little  misi  of  distress  f>r  vexa- 
lion,  which  some  slight  expression  or  look  of 


displeasure  might  have  caused  transiently  to 
overcloud  her  cheerfulness.  At  any  other  time, 
long  ere  this,  she  wauld  have  been  m  his  arms, 
all  smiles,  and  anxious  affection. 

Mr.  Lennard  looked  for  a  moment  steadfastly 
at  his  wife,  then  approached  her,  saying  with 
his  own  frank,  sweet  smile, 

"  Come,  Sybil,  cheer  up,  or  I  shall  think 
those  abominable  books  have  really  bewitched 
you — you  are  indeed  not  like  yourself." 

Sybil  abruptly  turned  awaj'  her  head,  and  I 
was  electrified  an  instant  after,  by  the  sound  of 
a  deep  sob,  followed  by  a  violent  fit  of  hysteri- 
cal weeping  as  she  sunk  down  upon  the  sofa. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  all  the  lender  en- 
deavors of  the  husband  to  soothe  and  allay  this 
paroxysm  of  emotion — so  strange,  so  unei- 
pcctea — though  the  difference  for  some  time 
observable  in  Mrs.  Lennard's  spirits  in  some 
degree  accounted  for  it.  But  when,  for  the 
next  few  days,  this  change  of  demeanor  only 
became  more  apparent,  why  were  we  so  blind 
as  to  fancy  still,  that  mere  bodily  derangement 
could  be  the  origin  of 

"  The  fallcrinR  spoecli,  the  look  eslrangod, 
Voice,  step,  and  life,  and  lieauty  changed !" 

"  Sybil,  my  darling,  I  must  get  you  to  Brigh- 
ton without  any  further  delay,"  Mr.  Lennard 
said,  only  the  day  before  the  one  fixed  for  my 
departure. 

A  forced  smile  was  the  only  answer. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  Mr.  Lennard  continued, 
"  how  I  should  like  to  have  our  little  Sybil  with 
us  ;  we  should  then,  I  think,  be  quite  happy. 
The  change  from  this  confined,  hot  air — which 
I  am  sure,  my  dearest,  has  made  you  so  unwell 
—will  restore  you  to  your  usual  spirits.  I  am 
fully  determined  that  nothing  shall  ever  tempt 
me  in  future  to  allow  you  and  the  dear  children 
to  remain  so  long  in  London.  Now,  the  pure, 
exhilarating  sea  air  will,  I  think,  make  us  all 
mad  with  happiness — will  it  not,  darling  Sybil? 
And  that  dear  child,  would  it  not  be  delightful 
to  have  her  with  us  1  Shall  I  go  with  Made- 
moiselle and  bring  her  back  1"  and  he  passed 
his  arm  round  his  wife,  and  gazed  with  earo- 
est  tenderness  on  her  face:  fl| 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  hurriedly,  avening 
her  head  as  if  to  avoid  the  scrutiny.  "  I  shotild 
like  so  much — so  very  much — to  see  her." 

"Would  you  really,  Sybil  1"  Albert  agam 
said. 

"Really .'"  she  repeated,  rising,  "  what  a 
strange  question  ! — of  course  I  should." 

I  left  the  room  at  this  juncture,  and  suppose 
all  was  settled  between  them,  for  I  heard,  soon 
after,  that  I  was  to  be  accompanied  into  Somer- 
setshire by  Mr.  Lennard. 

There  was  an  evident  change  in  Sybil's  mood 
after  the  arrangement  of  this  plan.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  prospect  of  some  relief  had  re- 
moved from  her  mind  an  intolerable  weight, 
which  of  late  had  weighed  it  down.  Again  she 
smiled — nay,  "  much  and  brightly  smiled — " 
"  But  'twu  a  luitre-"ilrangc— unreal— wild '." 

I  thought. 

Albert,  however,  saw  naught,  save  the  quick 
rebound  of  her  clastic  spirits,  springing  alone 
from  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  child. 
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The  morning  of  our  departure  arrived,  and 
Sybil,  at  an  early  hour,  stood  upon  the  stairs  in 
her  long  white  wrapper  to  see  us  depart. 

Her  image  is  now  before  rae — her  tall  figure 
gliding  about  in  the  grey,  murky  light  of  that 
October  morning — her  face  startling  me  by  the 
pallor,  which  I  fancied  the  shadow  of  that  light 
imparted  to  it — the  large  eyes  gleaming  with  • 
such  a  strange,  i-eslless  expression,  whilst  fol- 
lowing her  husband  as  he  hurried  about 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  starting. 

An  abstracted  smile  played  on  her  lips  as  I 
stood  and  talked  to  her. — And  then  the  long 
embrace  in  which  her  husband  pressed  her 
shivering  form !  Yes !  and  when  my  turn 
came  to  enfold  her  in  my  arms,  I  felt  how  like 
an  icicle  she  was,  and  wondered  not  at  Albert's 
words — 

"  My  dearest  Sybil,  how  very  cold  you  are ! 
Pray  go  to  bed  again  directly.  Now  mind, 
darling,  you  do  what  you  have  promised  me — 
Write  to  Lady  Mordaunt,  and  be  with  her  as 
much  as  possible." 

A  few  more  anxious,  tender  directions,  and 
we  had  gone  forth  into  the  cold,  damp  air — a 
chilling  weight  was  upon  my  heart  and  brow. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

But  how  shall  woman  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears?    She  fell 

For  she  went  on!  forisook  her  home,  her  hearth. 
All  pure  affection,  all  sweet  household  mirth. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  temporary  absence  of  her  husband,  had 
probably  been  hailed  by  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Lennard,  as  a  relief  from  that  infliction,  the 
most  intolerable  to  a  guilt  struck  conscience 
—we  mean,  the  confiding  love  and  trust  of  one, 
whom  that  guilt  does  injure. 

But  none  of  this  relief  was  afl!brded  to  her 
unhappy  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  restraint 
thus  removed  from  her  mind,  seemed  but  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  last  ballast,  and  yield  it  powerless 
to  the  mad  delirium,  nursed  in  her  breast  by  the 
tempter's  art. 

Restless  and  wandering,  Sybil  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ;  shunning  the  presence  of 
all — not  even  suffering  the  children  to  approach 
her.  London  was  now  of  course  emptied  of  all 
visiters ;  even  Mrs.  Clareville  was  supposed  to 
have  left  it,  not  having  been  seen  in  Park-lane 
for  the  last  week.  The  papers  too,  a  few  days 
back,  had  announced  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh's 
departure  for  Ireland;  he  having  until  this 
period  remained  in  Town,  and  occasionally — 
since  the  last  mentioned  visit — called  at  the 
Lennards'  house. 

At  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Clareville,  however, 
Sybil  had  of  late  chiefly  met  that  person ;  and 
indeed  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Lennard  had  appa- 
rently been  far  from  frequent,  and  for  the  most 
part  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  either 
her  husband  or  her  vigilant  friend — the  govern- 
ess. Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  Mr. 
Lennard's  departure  for  Oakleigh,  Mr.  Fitz 
Hn^h  was  announced;  whether  or  not  to  the 
surprise  of  Syb:!,  she  alone  could  tell. 


It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  narrative  to  pander  to 
that  most  pernicious  but  prevalent  tendency  of 
the  literature  of  these  days, — that  of  presentmg 
vice  and  sins  of  the  most  repellent  nature, 
clothed  in  such  refined  garments,  and  appear- 
ing in  positions  of  such  deep  and  heart-stirring 
interest,  that  those  who  would  once  have  shrunk 
from  the  contemplation  of  similar  depravity 
with  horror  and  disgust,  when  considering  it  in 
its  naked  hideousness,  are  now  beguiled  into 
the  snare  of  gazing  upon  it — musing  upon  it — 
till  the  imagination  is,  as  it  were,  fascinated — 
accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  theme.  Its  witch- 
ery glides  into  every  sense  ;  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  passions  are  inflamed ;  that  which  was  once 
thought  evil,  appears  under  a  softened — an  ex- 
tenuated aspect. 

We  will  not  therefore  seek  to  expose  to  the 
reader's  view,  softened  by  the  silvery,  misty 
veil,  with  which  a  warm  imagination  might  in- 
vest them,  the  next  few  fatal  days  of  the  wretched 
Sybil's  life.  Shrouded  in  the  dark  mysterious 
cloud,  which  best  befits  shame  and  guilt,  we 
will  leave  them,  and  pass  on,  as  hastily  as  pos- 
sible, to  that  dread  crisis,  on  which,  alas!  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  hangs,  and  which  it  is 
therefore  our  painful  duty  to  record.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  in  that  brief  period,  the  victim  of 
more  than  demon's  art,  suffered  herself  to  be 
hurried  wildly  on  to  the  brink  of  that  most 
dreadful  abyss,  into  which  a  woman  can  be 
precipitated. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  from  her  husband's  de- 
parture, that  hand-in-hand,  her  two  innocent 
children  softly  entered  the  sleeping  apartment, 
and  found  their  mother,  seated  like  a  cold  statue, 
and  with  so  dread  a  look  of  despondency  in  her 
fixed  eyes,  that  the  teiTified  boy  approaching 
close  to  her,  gently  shook  her  arm,  gazing  in- 
quiringly into  her  averted  face ;  and  Mary  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Dear — good  Mamma,  speak  to  us ;  why  will 
you  sit  here  all  alone  1  why  will  you  not  let  us 
stay  with  youl" 

"  We  are  so  dull  without  Mademoiselle,"  the 
boy  continued. 

No  answer  came. 

"  It  was  that  naughty  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  that 
made  you  cry  yesterday ;  it  is  he  that  makes 
you  so  unhappy,"  proceeded  Bertie. 

"Papa  will  be  at  home  soon — will  he  notl" 
Mary  ventured  softly  to  enquire.  "  Oh  •  I  wish 
he  would  come  !" 

The  wretched  woman  started  up  and  with  a 
look  almost  of  frenzj',  stamped  her  foot  upon 
the  ground,  exclaiming — 

"  Children,  begone  !  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  ap. 
proach  me  notl  that  I  would  be  alone  T  You 
torture  me.     Go — go  directly." 

The  frightened  little  ones  crept  away.  They 
closed  the  bedroom  door,  andiseated  themselves 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room  into  which 
it  opened.  Mary  wept,  whilst  Bertie  gazed  into 
her  face  with  an  enquiring  air  of  blank  aston- 
ishment. 

Mrs.  Lennard  left  not  her  room  that  day,  nor 
suffered  any  of  the  servants  to  enter  it.  Aftei 
the  children's  intrusion,  she  had  locked  both 
doors  ;  and  when  food  was  brought,  answered 
from  within,  saying   that   it   should   be   taken 
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away — that  she  was  not  very  well,  and  could 
Qot  eat. 

The  children,  except  when  called  to  their 
meals,  remained  in  the  dressing-room ;  Mary, 
iistening  to  every  sound — hoping — pining  for  a 
summons  from  her  mother.  Her  little  heart 
was  nearly  breaking  at  the  change  which  had 
so  suddenly  taken  place  in  that  dear  mother — 
a  mother  ever  before,  so  fond — so  tender !  And, 
the  sweet  child,  who  during  every  former  indis- 
position of  her  loved  parent,  had  been  allowed 
to  glide  into  the  sick  room — sit  by  her  side — 
bathe  her  brow — watch  her  every  wish — antici- 
pate her  every  desire — was  she  now  to  be  thus 
banished  from  her  presence,  and  with  harsh- 
ness too — her  own  kind,  gentle  mother  !  "What 
could  it  all  mean  1 

Poor  little  affectionate  Mary  !  She  tned  to 
play  with  Bertie — to  make  him  say  his  lessons, 
as  she  had  been  desired  to  do  by  Mademoiselle 
when  Mamma  was  otherwise  engaged  —  and 
Mamma  had  always  been  otherwise  engaged 
since  the  governess's  departure — hut  her  heart 
was  loo  heavy  to  succeed  in  either  attempt.  Even 
the  boy — whose  innocent  mirth  had  occasion- 
ally broken  the  gloomy  stillness — towards  the 
close  of  the  long,  dull  day,  became  depressed, 
and  went  and  seated  himself  close  to  his  sister, 
his  little  arm  thrown  round  her  neck.  Mary 
then  strove  to  cheer  him — to  speak  to  him  in  a 
subdued  voice,  of  the  joy  their  little  sister's  ar- 
rival would  occasion — their  happiness  at  seeing 
her  again  ! 

Nurse  appeared  to  bring  them  their  tea,  which 
in  Mademoiselle's  absence,  they  had  begged  as 
a  treat  they  might  have  there,  and  Mrs.  Lennard 
suffered  a  cup  to  be  taken  to  her  by  her  maid, 
but  through  the  outer  door;  that  leading  into 
the  dressing-room  she  did  not  open. 

As  the  maid  (quite  a  new  servant)  put  the 
tray  upon  the  table — on  which  stood  a  bottle  of 
camphor  julep  and  lavender  drops,  of  which 
Sybil  had  lately  partaken  in  great  quantities — 
Mrs.  Lennard,  without  turning  her  face,  to 
which  she  held  her  handkerchief,  said  that  very 
likely  she  should  go  out  that  evening — to  Mrs. 
Clareville's. 

"  Would  she  dress  ?"   the  woman  inquired. 

"  Oh  no  !"  her  mistress  answered  with  an  im- 
patient wave  of  the  hand ;  and  the  maid  left  the 
room. 

"  Well,  young  lady  and  gentlemam,  I  think 
you'll  not  be  sorry  to  go  to  bed  after  your  plea- 
tant  day!"  said  Nurse,  entering  the  dressing- 
room  at  about  seven  o'clock.  She  spoke  with 
some  asperity,  for  the  old  lady  was  not  a  little 
offended  at  the  perfect  independence  the  chil- 
dren displayed,  of  her  society. 

"  You  had  better  go  and  bid  your  Mamma 
good  night,  and  come  up  stairs,"  she  continued. 
Mary  looked  wistfully  at  the  dressing-room 
door,  but  Bertie  put  his  mouth  to  the  key-hole, 
and  cried — "  Mamma,  open  the  door,  and  let  us 
wish  you  good  night." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mrs.  Lennard's 
step  was  heard,  crossing  the  room  ;  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  in  a  low  voic£,  she  said, 
"  Come  in."  The  children  waited  for  no  second 
iuTitation — Bertie  had  soon  bounded  in,  follow- 
ed by  Mary — as  gladly,  but  more  timidly. 


Sybil  again  sat  down — she  suffered  the  little 
creatures  to  enfold  her  in  their  tiny  arms — to 
press  their  lips  to  hers !  as  resistless  was  she 
as  a  marble  statue.  No  return — no  acknowledg- 
ment did  she  make — once  only  she  pressed  her 
burning  brow  against  the  head  of  one,  whose 
face  was  buried  in  her  bosom. 

At  length,  the  children,  awed  by  her  strange 
bearing  left  her,  and  slowly  quitted  the  room. 

Their  departure  seemed  to  break  the  icy 
trance,  which  had  bound  the  wretched  mother. 
Here  eyes  had  been  half  closed  during  their 
presence,  as  if  she  dared  not  look  upon  them  ; 
but  now  with  a  wild,  eager  gaze,  they  were 
turned  to  watch  their  retreating  footsteps. 

"Bertie — Mary!"  she  gasped,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them. 

They  were  gone  from  her — those  spirits  of 
purity — who,  during  that  day  of  darkness,  had 
at  least  been  hovering  near,  like  guiudian  an- 
gels, keeping  alive  the  lingering  struggle  in  her 
soul,  between  good  and  evil.  With  them,  the 
last  hope  of  peace  and  honor  seemed  to  have 
taken  flight;  now  she  was  alone— alone  ,with 
her  shame  and  guilt.  Evil  spirits  whimpered  .in 
her  ear,  that  she  was  already  lost— that  she 
could  not  again  look  on  her  husband's  face,  and 
conceal  her  worthlessness.  'J'his  thought  was 
goading  her  on  to  the  desperate  plunge,  which 
would  hide  her  from  his  injured  eyes.  She 
would  fly — the  delirium  of  despair,  prompted 
the  fatal  consummation  of  her  crime. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  hastily  attired  in  a  walk- 
ing dress,  about  nine  o'clock  that  night,  down 
the  brightly  lighted  staircase,  stole  the  misera- 
ble woman.  With  the  dexterity  of  a  sleep- 
walker, she  undid  the  fastening  of  the  hall  door, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  October  night — wild- 
stormy  !  but  not  wilder  than  the  gaze  of  her 
distended  eyes,  not  more  tempestuous  than  the 
reckless  confusion  within  her  breast!  But  as  if 
her  God  would  yet  have  stretched ''forth  his 
hand  to  save  an  erring  creature,  in  the  war  of 
those  disturbed  elements,  seemed  to  be  impart- 
ed the  power,  to  make  her  pause  and  turn  from 
the  destruction  to  which  she  was  thus  madly 
rushing.  The  delicately  nurtured  woman,  on 
whom  the  breezes  of  Heaven  had  never  been 
permitted  to  blow  too  roughly,  recoiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  dark,  stormy  night;  the  gusty  winds, 
mingled  with  drizzling  rain,  blowing  full  upon 
her  face  and  brow,  seemed  in  an  instant  to  recal 
Sybil  to  her  senses.  All  the  dreadful  reality  of 
her  position  burst  upon  her — she  trembled  with 
horror  and  shrunk  back. 

It  was,  we  have  before  said,  about  nine 
o'clock.  With  the  instinct  belonging  to  the  de- 
lirium of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  derange- 
ment, she  had  selected  that  hour  for  perpetrat- 
ing her  escape,  knowing  that  the  servants  being 
all  at  supper,  and  consequently  the  Porter  ab- 
sent from  his  post  in  the  hall,  she  would  rua 
little  risk  of  being  observed,  or  heard  ;  ajid  now 
for  the  same  reason  she  might  again  steal  back, 
and  none  would  be  cognizant  of  her  attempt. 
She  would  remain  and  declare  her  guilt  at  the 
feel  of  that  dear  being,  the  remembrance  of 
whose  love  seemed  now  rushing  back  into  her 
mind. 

"  Waking  np  (scb  long  lulled  image  there!" 
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Any  alternative  then  appeared  preferable  to 
plunging  into  that  dark,  deep,  bottomless  abyss, 

'•Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career. 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold-  -deep— Sfvere, 

«  «<  » 

And  checked  her  headlong  aoul--- 

*  »  * 

Alas,  but  to  sink  it  deeper  in  despair!" 

She  had  recoiled — even  turned  to  re-enter  her 
home,  at  least  as  pure  as  when  she  had  last 
-crossed  its  threshhold ;  one  backward  step,  and 
slie  was  saved ! 

But  no !  God  willed,  that  not  to  a  mere  mo- 
mentary impulse,  but  to  some  exertion  of  her 
own  free  will — some  struggle,  her  salvation 
might  be  permitted,  and  therefore  she  was  to 
undergo  a  trial  of  her  firmness  of  purpose.  At 
this  moment,  a  sudden,  stronger  gust  of  wind 
arose ;  the  half  open  door  swung  upon  its 
hinges.  Sybil  feebly  raised  her  arm,  to  stay  its 
course,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  weak  resistance 
was  in  vain.  It  banged,  and  was  firmly  closed, 
and  she  stood  without,  shut  out  from  her  own 
home — ashamed — afraid,  to  knock  and  seek  ad- 
mittance. 

What!  the  servants  come  and  find  their  mis- 
tress standing  at  her  own  door — stealing  like 
some  vile  vagrant  from  their  astonished  gazel 
It  could  not  be,  they  would  guess  it  all — yes, 
all !  Conscience,  rendered  her  abject — terrified. 
Her  brain  whirled,  frenzy  raged  within  her 
breast,  all  moral  courage  had  vanished.  The 
unfortunate  Sybil  raised  her  hands  wildly  above 
her  head.  The  die  was  cast — the  evil  spirits 
of  the  air  seemed  howling  round  her,  their 
laugh  of  triumph  sounding  in  her  ears. 

Alas !  alas !  she  the  beloved,  the  treasured 
of  so  many  hearts,  had  gone  forth ! 

*  «  •  m  .  t 

Amongst  the  spirits  of  evils  abroad  that  night 
in  the  great  metropolis — I  speak  not  of  those 
belonging  to  the  invisible  world,  but  of  creatures 
clothed  in  human  form,  who  roam  forth,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour 
— was  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  He  had  entered  a 
coach  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  driver  was  ordered  to  stop,  as  he 
turned  into  Park  Lane — the  Lennard's  house 
faced  the  Park.  Telling  the  coachman  to  wait 
his  return,  he  alighted  and  bent  his  steps  down 
the  street.  He  had  advanced  a  few  yards,  hold- 
ing his  hat  over  his  brow,  the  rain  beating  in 
his  face,  when  a  woman's  form  caught  his  eye, 

"  Leaning  as  if  both  heart  and  strength  had  failed," 

against  the  railings  of  a  house. 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
the  dress  of  that  tall  figure,  which  caused  him 
to  pause,  turn,  and  gaze  eagerly  upon  it.  The 
female  lifted  up  her  face,  from  which  the  veil 
was  rudely  torn  by  the  wind,  and  looked  upon 
him  with  a  wild  stare.  The  flickering  light  of 
a  lamp  just  opposite,  revealed  the  countenance 
clearly  to  his  view. 

"  Sybil !"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  Hardress,"  was  the  reply,  «  I  am  here 
— I  am  come,"  and  she  laughed  wildly,  "  I  am 
come."         *  *  *  * 

The  next  threshhold,  through  which  Sybil 
Lennard  stepped,  was  the  abode  of  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh ! 


CHAPTER  XXXr. 

"Pale  roanier  through  the  night!  thou  poor  forlorn! 
Kiinorsp  that  man  on  liis  death  bed  pci.'<:ics.<. 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betrayed,  ihca  cast  the«  forth  tu  wanton  seorn; 


Man  has  no  feeling  for  thy  sore  disgrace : 
Keen  blows  the  blast  upon  the  moulting  dove. 

OOLERIOCC 

All  struck  upon  his  heart,  sudden  and  coli^j 
As  death  itself; 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment ;  not  the  tears, 
The  lingering,  lasting  misery  of  years, 
Could  match  tiiat  minute's  anguish — all  the  worst 
Of  sorrow's  elements,  in  that  dark  burst 
'         Broke  o'er  his  soul,  and  witli  one  crash  of  fate, 
Laid  the  whole  h0]>c  of  his  life  desolate." 

L.  E.  L, 

It  has  before  been  said,  that  the  departure  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  had  been  announced  in  the 
papers,  and  to  confirm  more  thoroughly  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  shutters  of  his  house 
were  closed,  thereby  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  being  deserted  by  its  usual  inmate^ — whilst, 
in  reality,  the  case  stood  thus. 

Fitz  Hugh,  for  the  few  last  days,  had  been 
making  his  head  quarters,  a  villa,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  London ;  none,  therefore,  but  his 
special  confidants  doubted  of  his  departure  for 
Ireland ;  nor  were  there  any  who  imagined  that 
in  the  apparently  untenanted  mansion,  was  en- 
closed the  gem  of  beauty,  once  so  prized — so 
jealousy  guarded  from  the  vulgar  eye  ;  but  the 
fame  of  whose  extraordinary  loveliness,  spread 
by  a  favored  few,  had  excited  so  much  curiosity 
amongst  the  associates  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 
Yes,  still  within  those  walls  sat  Norah  Mahony, 
the  once  bright,  cherished  flower — but  now  how 
changed !  Drooping,  faded,  pining  "  within  her 
broken  bower,"  the  miserable  victim  of  man's 
wickedness  and  caprice. 

From  the  time  since  we  last  brought  the  un- 
fortunate girl  before  our  readers,  this  withering 
blight  had  been  more  decidedly  advancing;  for 
truly  from  that  period  had  she  reason  to  per- 
ceive and  to  feel,  that  her  sun  of  love  was  with- 
drawing its  beams  forever. 

Still,  she  had  been  suffered  to  remain  with 
him,  towards  whom  her  heart  clung,  with  such 
passionate  tenacity — to  be  his  slave — to  execute 
his  commands — to  sit  at  his  feet — to  watch  his 
countenance  ;  and  grief  had  so  tamed  her  wild 
Irish  spirit,  that  as  long  as  this  was  permitted 
to  her,  she  did  not  ask  for  more, 

"  Her  tears  were  few---hcr  wailing  never  loud." 

Hardress  thought  she  was  resigned  to  her  fate, 
and  therefore  perhaps  it  was,  that  he  had  not 
been  so  eager  to  hurry  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
plans  he  had  now  felt  it  necessary  to  form,  con- 
cerning her.  Perchance  too,  some  feeling  of 
compassion  or  regret  might  still  linger  on  her 
account,  which  had  induced  Fitz  Hugh,  to  post- 
pone, to  the  last  moment,  the  act,  by  which  he 
was  to  cast  off"  forever,  one  whose  charms  had 
once  entwined  so  closely  round  his  heart. 

But,  for  the  few  last  days,  the  scene  had 
changed — Norah  had  not  even  seen  Hardres.^. 
The  house  was  closed,  and  in  darkness  and 
gloom  she  was  left — now  sunk  in  hopeless  de- 
jection. 
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This  fatal  day,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  as  well  as  to  form  so  dark 
a  page  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  her  unhappy 
rival.  lu  the  early  laurning,  a  mulfled  fi2;ure 
had  entered  the  room  where  she  sat,  at  whose 
feet  she  nearly  fainted  with  delight,  for  she  im- 
agined it  to  be  her  lover.  iSoon  however  she 
perceived  her  mistake.  It  was  his  confidant 
and  friend,  Desmond,  the  Irish  tutor,  with  whom 
Norah  was  well  acquainted,  for  he  had  been  a 
constant  frequenter  of  the  house,  :ind  one  to 
whom  all  the  secrets  of  his  patron's  household 
were  perfectly  known. 

The  man  informed  her  of  his  mission.  He  had 
come  with  authority  to  escort  her  back  to  her 
country,  and  relatives,  and  bade  her  make  ready 
for  the  journe}'.  'J'hen  had  ensued  a  scene,  for 
which  Desmond — hardened  as  was  his  nature — 
was  ill  prepared.  With  piteous  moans  and  lam- 
entations, the  poor  creature  refused  submission 
to  a  mandate,  which  was  to  tear  her  from  the 
spot,  from  which  she  could  scarce  yet  believe, 
all  hope  of  joy  and  love  was  fled  forever.  And 
when  from  fair  and  gentle  means,  and  soothing 
entreaties,  Desmond,  weary  of  her  resistance, 
proceeded  to  threats  and  violent  measures  for 
her  removal,  fury  usurped  the  place  of  her 
meeker  anguish — 

"  The  cyofl  shot  forth,  with  all  the  livid  fire. 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelplcss  ire." 

Wailing  shrieks,  more  woeful  and  more  pierc- 
ing than  the  wildest  notes  ever  raised  by  her 
country-women  over  the  corpse  of  a  departed, 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  Desmond,  fearing  to 
arouse  the  neighborhood,  had  been  forced  for 
the  time  to  desist,  and  departed. 

At  dusk  he  had  returned,  but  found  that  No- 
rah had  taken  care  to  secure  herself  from  fur- 
ther attempts, by  locking  herself  into  the  studio,- 
the  door  of  which,  for  the  security  of  the  valu- 
ables it  contained,  had  been  so  contrived,  that 
none  but  herself  and  Hardress  knew  the  secret 
of  its  opening.  From  thence,  neither  stratagem 
— reasoning — nor  threats  could  draw  forth  the 
wretched  girl,  though  Desmond  relaxed  not  in 
his  efforts  to  fulfil  the  strict  injunctions  he  had 
received. 

It  was  between  nme  and  ten,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  that  room,  demanding 
admittance  ;  and  though  its  tones  were  those  of 
smothered  rage,  it  caused  Norah  to  start  from 
the  ground  on  which  she  lay,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  she  obeyed  the 
order  to  open  the  door. 

Into  the  particulars  of  the  scene  that  followed 
we  will  not  enter.  Enough  to  relate,  that  in  cne 
full  intoxication  of  the  first  momerts  of  tri- 
umph, at  the  success  of  his  so  long,  ardently 
desired  .scheme,  Hardress  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
meet,  with  patience,  obstinacy  which  proved  so 
troublesome  and  serious  a  stumbling  block  in 
h.s  way.  Stifled  sounds  of  fierce  anger  from 
his  lips,  followed  by  a  sharp  cry  as  if  from 
bodily  pain,  as  well  as  mental  anguish,  was  all 
that  was  heard  by  tho^e  who  were  without.  The 
next  moment  tlif-re  shot  forth  from  the  sludin,  a 
female  form  with  frenzied  mien  and  streaming 
locks,  which  like  an  ominous  bird.  Trith  n  wild 
ihrjek.  nislied  pa*;;  ihe  tall  Jorm  of  8ybil.  who 


stood  entranced  "  stiller  than  chiselled  marble'* 
in  the  passage  through  which  the  figure  fled,  and 
vanished  from  the  sight  into  the  tftirk  and 
stormy  night. 

.And  what  effect  had  this  startling  scene  pro- 
duced upon  the  wretched  Mrs.  Lennard  ?  'J'haj 
apparition  which  ha4  glared  for  an  instant  with 
such  fearful  wildness  upon  her,  and  then  with  a 
cry,  as  oi  a  lost  spirit,  disappeared  from  before 
her  eyes  1  Alas!  to  her  whirling,  half  maze<i 
brain,  even  this  spectacle  seemed  but  to  form  a 
portion  tif  the  enchanted  world  to  which  she 
had  yielded  herself— a  vague  representation  of 
the  demons  that  had  dragged  her  on,  to  the  falal 
step  which  had  brought  her  to  that  spot,  and 
scarce  sufficed  to  wake  her  bewitched  senses  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  plain  reality  of  her  situation. 
But  soon,  conducted  with  proud  triumph  into  that 
chamber  of  genius  and  beauty,  in  which  was  con- 
gregated all  that  art  could  devise  to  lull  the  weak 
senses,  and  enflame  still  more  the  fevered  imagi" 
nation,  as  by  a  stroke  of  counter-acting  magic 
— the  spell  was  dissolved. 

Seated  before  a  galaxy  of  pictured  loveliness 
of  every  form  and  feature,  Sybil's  bewildered, 
wondering  gaze  was  directed  towards  one  por- 
trait, which  in  frame  more  gorgeous  (han  the 
rest,  showed  foremost  of  the  houri-like  group; 
and  she  was  desired  to  behold  her  own  image, 
though  but  the  dim  shadow  of  her  present  glo- 
rious perfection — which  image  had  ever  reigned 
the  presiding  divinity  of  his  private  hours — tlie 
unskilled  labor  of  his  youthful  days,  more  dear, 
more  proudly  precious  to  his  heart,  than  ought 
of  peerless  beaut)^  his  pencil  had  since  pour- 
trayed. 

'Then  the  T^Tetched  being  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed,  started  as  if  from  the 
awakening  presence  of  the  eye  of  judgment,  as 
her  glance  fell,  fascinated,  upon  that  represen- 
tation of  purity  and  innocence — once  her  own! 
Was  it  a  spectre  of  her  former  self  that  rose 
before  her  sight,  to  lead  her  back  "  in  bitter 
mockery  o'er  the  shining  track,"  to  all  the  bliss 
and  peace  of  her  past  existence — to  show  her 
what  she  then  was — and  what  now  ? 

To  regain  all  these  past  possessions,  the 
yearning,  agonizing  desire,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  disenchanted  feeling,  rushed  in  upon  her 
mind — now,  when  she  knew  that  it  was  too  late 
— all  over, —  that  she  was  beyond  the  power  of 
salvation — that  she  could  only  look  upon  what 
she  had  been,  as  fallen  angels  view  their  lost 
estate,  from  which  their  frailties  have  for  ever 
separated  them. 

In  all  its  naked  horror,  her  infatuated  sin 
appeared  before  her,  and  shrinking — shame- 
struck,  she  stood  facing  the  pictured  image  of 
that  child  of  promise — the  father's  tender  joy 
— the  stern  mother's  pride ;  ay,  truly  pridt  ia 
its  fullest  extent! 

How  wonderful  the  workings  of  the  mind ! 
What  multitudes  of  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  will  flash  upon  it!  re- 
collections, scenes,  joj's,  .sorrows!  The  mind 
beholds  forms,  hears  voices,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, passing  across  the  imagination:  —  and 
whilst  Sybil  stood  wildly  gazing  upon  her  girlish 
imnge,  pa-^sionate  wnrd<;  of  adoration  were  jviur 
ed  into  her  ears,  from  lip^  which  alas!  '.oo  lat« 
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had  lost  their  magic,  sorcerer-like  influence; 
and  the  firft  germs  of  hatred — yes,  loathing  ha- 
tred, then  crept  into  her  breast. — The  fatal  spell 

was  broken  for  ever ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Truly  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  all  love  from  mor- 
val  hearts  had  flown  from  you,  with  that  young 
Deing,  who  had  just  passed  from  your  door. 
Pitiless — reckless,  you  scarce  cared  to  know 
even  if  she  had  been  followed,  her  delicate, 
pampered  frame,  saved  from  the  peril  of  ex- 
posure to  the  storm  and  darkness.  You  cared 
not  then,  gloating  as  you  were,  over  your  long 
coveted  prey.     But  in  after  days — in 

"  The  dark,  deep,  tliiiikiiig  hours  of  midnight," 

m  solitude — on  the  bed  of  sickness — on  the  bed 
of  death,  might  not  the  accusing  form  of  your 
forsaken  victim,  float  like  a  meteor  before  your 
sight,  that  thrilling  shriek  smite  iipou  your 
ears,  striking  your  appalled  conscience  with 
sore  trembling,  and  horrible  dread  1 

Assuredly  a  hand  will  come  forth,  and  write 
upon  the  wall  against  you,  as  it  did  of  old  in 
the  sight  of  an  impious  monarch.  And  wretch- 
ed man  !  darker  guilt  must  in  that  awful  day, 
weigh  like  a  mill-stone  on  your  soul — guilt  from 
which,  in  your  most  hardened — selfish  cruelty, 
you  would  have  given  much  to  have  spared 
your  conscience — for  the  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, shall  be  required  of  you. 

Strange  and  startling  it  must  have  been  to  the 
chance  passengers  on  that  inclement  night,  to 
behold  the  madly  flying  form,  scared  by  their 
sight,  like  the  tempest  beatSft  bird ;  if,  indeed, 
strange  and  startling,  ought  can  be,  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  vice-trodden,  misery  haunted 
streets  of  the  metropolis. 

All  trace  of  Norah  was  lost;  the  pouring 
rain,  the  howling  wind,  favoring  the  defeat  of 
the  pursuit.  The  night,  and  early  morning  had 
been  vainl}^  spent  in  search  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,  by  Desmond,  and  several  persons  employ- 
ed to  assist  him :  dark  suspicions  began  to  sug- 
gest themselves  to  their  minds. 

*  *  *  *  » 

A  crowd  of  stragglers  were,  the  next  after- 
noon, collected  near  the  banks  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, watching  proceedings  of  loo  frequent  oc- 
currence, to  excite  feelings  of  a  much  deeper 
nature,  than  that  curiosity,  which  the  love  of 
the  horrible  so  inherent  in  the  vulgar  breast, 
generally  creates  on  such  occasions ;  but  sud- 
denly a  murmur  ran  through  the  assembled 
multitude  of  more  than  common  interest,  and  all 
were  striving  to  press  nearer.  Drawn  from  the 
sullen  waters,  the  lifeless  body  of  a  woman 
appeared,  and  was  borne  from  amongst  them, 
towards  the  Humane  Society  Asylum. 

The  sight  of  the  form  of  the  unfortunate  girl, 
the  long,  yellow  hair  floating  back  from  her 
head,  dropping  streams  of  water,  as  the  body 
was  carried  along,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
identify  the  victim,  and  it  w^as  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  draw  near  and  look  upon  that  bloodless 
face.  But  the  man  Desmond,  who,  as  the  emis- 
sary of  his  friend,  felt  himself  in  some  degree 
responsible  in  the  matter,  came  forward,  and  in 
the  lifeless  corpse,  (for  soon  it  was  ascertained 
that  all  human  aid  was  in  vain,)  he  recognized 


the  cottage  girl  of  fatal  loveliness,  known  to 
him  from  a  child — loveliness  which  the  watery 
bed  in  which  she  had  found  a  resting  place  dur 
ing  the  night,  had  not  disfigured. 

No,  still  so  exquisite  was  the  beauty  of  the 
poor  dead  girl,  when  she  was  placed  on  the 
couch  prepared  for  her,  that  the  most  callous 
of  those,  permitted  to  approach  to  gratify  their 
idle  curiosity,  were  moved  to  a  startled  excla- 
mation of  wonder  and  compassion.  The  spec- 
tacle afforded  more  than  common  interest,  to 
many  amongst  the  number ;  for  a  rumor  of  the 
nature  of  the  tragedy  had  transpired,  and  with 
heartless  avidity,  all  had  pressed  forward,  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  horrid  opportunity,  of 
taking  a  first  and  last  look,  at  the  celebrated 
beauty,  the  companion  of  Fitz  Hugh,  who  was 
equally  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  and  talent. 

And  had  the  fair,  faded  being  before  them 
been  that  same  creature — the  victim  of  sinful, 
lawless  passion — she  with  that  pale,  unsullied 
brow — calm,  placid  cheek — the  countenance  on 
which  reposed  the  expression  of  almost  infan- 
tine innocence  and  simplicity  1  Yes,  so  it  was  ! 
BefV^Ve  them  lay  the  mortal  body  of  Norah  Ma- 
hony :  the  face  no  longer  lighted  up  by  the  un- 
hallowed flame  of  guilty  pleasures,  or  the  wild, 
raging  fire  of  carnal  misery,  but  now  again  by 
the  hand  of  death — restored  to  the  image  of  that 
pure  and  lovely  temple,  which  once  came  forth 
from  the  hands  of  its  great  builder — fit  recepta- 
cle for  the  spirit  of  Heavenly  grace  and  purit}', 
for  Avhich  it  v/as  originally  erected,  but — awful 
thought ! — from  whence  sin  had  banished  it. 

It  befits  us  not  to  seek  to  inquire  into  the 
measure  of  eternal  punishment,  which  will  be 
the  portion  of  those,  who,  like  this  unfortunate 
being,  have  been  perverted  and  led  astray  in 
their  weakness,  ignorance,  and  blindness  of 
heart.  It  is  a  consideration  of  far  too  awful  an 
import  to  handle  in  a  work  of  this  description, 
and  belongs  to  the  secret  things  which  are  not 
revealed.  But  this  we  know,  and  may  declare 
— and  we  shrink  not  from  so  doing,  to  remind 
such  of  our  readers  who,  perchance,  may  close 
their  eyes  against  all  sacred  revelation — that  to 
those  who  have  caused  the  poor  to  fall  and 
perish,  and  the  ignorant  and  blind  to  go  out  of 
their  way — against  them — the  pcrverters  of  the 
young  and  innocent,  will  be  annexed  the  guilt 
of  those  lost  creature — fallen  through  the  wicli- 
edness  of  their  deceit. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  most  revolting 
scenes,  of  the  narrative  we  have  undertaken  to 
relate.  Difficult  has  of  late  been  our  task — 
forced,  as  it  were,  to  weigh  everc  word — mea- 
sure every  expression  —  lest  unwittingly  we 
should  extenuate,  or  gild  with  false  colors  the 
crimes  we  would  bring  forward,  not  to  serve 
as  a  dread  warning — to  show  the  retributive 
misery  of  the  guilty — of  those  who  have  sel- 
fishly indvilged  in  sin  I  Gladly  we  turn  ;  way — 
for  though  it  be  to  meet  those  who  are  in  fears 
and  anguish — their  grief  may  at  least  claim  oui 
deepest  and  unmingled  sympathy. 

The  surprise — the  doubts — the  misgivings — 
the  mysterious  whispers — the  dark  insinuations, 
which  spread  amongst  the  household,  when  the 
disappearance  of  Mrs.  Lervard  became  known, 
maj'  wHl   be  imaerined ;    especially  when   the 
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last  supposition  was  destroyed,  by  discovering, 
from  enquiries  made  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Clareville,  that  so  far  from  their  mistress  being 
there,  the  owner  herself  was  still  in  the  country. 
The  upper  domestics  sat  in  council  upon  the 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  with  caution  and  discre- 
tion every  measure  was  pursued,  likely  to 
throw  light  upon  the  affair.  The  house-stew- 
ard, an  attached  and  faithful  servant,  received 
a  fearful  (though  as  it  proved  in  that  case) 
false  alarm.  Returning  in  perplexity  and  grief 
from  ^n  unsuccessful  expedition,  he  observed 
the  crowd  assembled  by  the  Serpentine,  and 
was  informed  by  a  stander-by  of  the  accident. 

"  The  body  of  a  lady,"  the  man  said,  "  had 
just  been  drawn  from  the  water." 

The  steward  turned  faint,  but  with  presence 
of  mind,  restrained  himself  from  giving  vent  to 
the  frightful  fancies  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  ner^-ing  himself  for  the  worst, 
approached — gazed  upon  the  corpse — then  re- 
tired, breathing  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  Heaven. 
However,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  his  former 
informants  proceeded  to  give  him  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  deceased — commufj<:a- 
ting  to  him  the  rumor  afloat,  that  it  was  the 
mistress  of  the  distinguishad  radical  member — 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh — who  had  destroyed  herself. 

The  servant  departed,  and  went  immediately 
to  the  abode  of  Fitz  Hugh.  He  had  shrunk 
fpom  doing  so  before — it  was  too  horrible  a  sus- 
picion— but  now  he  would  go.  The  house  was 
shut  up — and  from  the  old  woman  that  came  to 
the  door,  no  information  of  any  kind  could  be 
gained.  But  it  is  needless  dwelling  on  these 
particulars ;  suffice  it,  that  from  the  slight 
gleams  of  light  thrown  on  the  subject,  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  servants  were  but 
too  direfully  strengthened,  when  the  dreaded 
time  drew  near  for  the  expected  arrival  of  their 

beloved  master. 

»  •  »  •  * 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening  the 
carriage  clattered  up  to  the  door.  The  loud 
peal  and  thundering  knock  followed,  and  the 
door  was  opened — but  how  much  more  tardily 
than  was  usual  on  such  occasions  ! — and  in 
another  moment  the  hall-lamp  shone  full  upon 
the  face  of  Albert  Lennard,  and  that  of  his  little 
travelling  companion,  whom  he  had  lifted  from 
the  carriage  and  borne  in  his  arms  into  the 
house.  The  servants — generally  so  eager  in 
pressing  forward  to  greet,  with  officious  atten- 
tion and  willing  service,  him,  whose  coming 
was  a  gladness  to  all — now  hung  back ;  but 
Mr.  Lennard  paused  not  to  notice  this.  He 
merely  uttered  his  usual  cheerful,  "  Is  all  right  1" 
and  again  lifting  his  little  daughter  from  the 
ground,  to  expedite  their  movements,  sprung  up 
stairs. 

The  words.  "Here  we  are,  Papa!"  directed 
him  to  the  dressing-room,  where,  in  another 
moment,  he  had  deposited  his  charge,  and  re- 
ceived in  exchanjre  his  other  children,  who  fiew 
into  his  arms  and  hid  their  faces  in  his  bosom. 
He  strained  them  to  his  heart — his  eyes,  in  the 
meantime,  seeking  for  his  wife — she  who  was 


not  wont  to  be  the  last  to  appear,  to  claim  her 
share  of  his  notice. 

"  Come,  my  pets,"  he  said,  laughing,  for  h« 
was  becoming  somewhat  impatient  at  being  de- 
tained from  discovering  the  reason  of  her  non- 
appearance— "  here  is  little  Sybil  waiting  to  be 
noticed  :  where  is  your  Mamma,  darlings  ? — is 
she  here  3"  and  disengaging  himself  from  the 
children,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  bed-room 
and  looked  in — but  no — not  there ! 

"  Where  is  your  mother  1"  Mr.  Lennard  a^ain 
inquired,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  turning  to  his 
children;  "has  she  gone  out  1" 

The  boy  looked  into  his  father's  face  with  a 
frightened  and  mysterious  air,  but  did  not 
s^ieak ;  Mary  became  very  pale — clasped  her 
hands  and  sobbed.  The  young  Sybil  stood — 
her  cheeks  flushed  from  the  effects  of  her  jour- 
ney— her  dark  eyes  roving  restlessly  around, 
and  seeming  to  grow  larger  and  larger — her 
stately  little  form  clad  in  her  travelling  dress, 
appearing  to  swell  higher  and  higher  with  sur- 
prise and  displeasure,  at  a  reception  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  nature  from  that  which  her  Papa  had 
led  her  to  anticipate.  Where  was  the  Mamma 
who  would  be  expecting  her  with  such  eager 
delight? — where,  all  the  charming  excitement 
her  arrival  was  to  create  1  No  Mamma^— no 
welcome  from  any  one  ! 

The  father  stood  still,  and  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silent,  startled  astonishment  at  the  two 
children ;  his  countenance  changed — his  color 
slightly  faded  from  his  cheek;  he  glanced  again 
quickly  round  the  apartment,  tlien  crossed  it 
with  hasty  steps-nput  forth  his  hand,  and  was 
about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  some  inward  im- 
pulse caused  him  to  refrain.  He  turned,  and 
once  more  approached  his  elder  daughter;  he 
took  her  hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full  upon  her 
face,  said,  with  an  expression  of  countenance, 
and  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  ever  after  clung 
to  the  memory  of  the  child, 

"  Marv,  my  life  I — tell  me,  where  is  yout 
mother  f" 

They  were  but  a  few  broken  sentences,  that 
his  innocent  daughter  sobbed  forth  on  his  bosom, 
in  connexion  with  her  mother's  name,  but  they 
proved  enough  to  send  the  first  stab  of  a  horrible 
suspicion,  with  fatal  sharpness,  into  Albert's 
heart ;  his  arms  relaxed  his  hold  of  Mary ;  he 
staggered,  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  three  inno- 
cent children,  whose  terror  may  be  well  ima- 
gined. The  boy  threw  himself  down  by  his 
father,  and  with  epithets  of  endearment,  flung 
his  little  arms  around  the  prostrate  form,  and 
strove  to  hug  it  into  consciousness.  Young 
Sybil  screamed  and  .stamped  her  feet,  and  wrung 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  pas.sionate  terror; 
Mary  looked  as  if  about  to  fall  by  her  parent's 
side. 

This  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
the  sight  of  those,  who,  having  nerved  them- 
selves to  the  dreadful  task  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  fulfil,  had  been  with  tardy  steps 
approachinc  and  who  at  these  startling  sounds, 
burst  into  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

PART    THIRD. 

There  have  been  roses  round  iny  lute,  but  now 

1  must  foreake  them  for  the  cypress  bough— 

Now  is  my  tale  of  tears  1  L-  E-  L- 

Sweet  babes !  wlio,  like  the  little  playful  fawn?, 

Were  wont  to  trip  along       , 

By  your  delighted  mother's  side, 

Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide  ? 

Oh,  loss  beyond  repair  ! 

Oh,  wretched  father  !  left  alone. 

To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own. 

Lyttleton. 

AwD  now,  how  shall  I  proceed  1 

"'Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  I  can  weep ; 
My  hrart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged. 
And  I,  false  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done." 

Tears — tears !  I  thonaht  their  source  was 
dried  for  ever  in  my  brain  as  1  journeyed  on  to- 
wards London,  with  two  as  tearless  as  myself; 
and  they  were  those  beings,  whose  ears  were 
still  ringing  with  the  tidings,  that  had  made 
them  the  reputed  parents  of  shame  and  infamy. 
But  from  a  different  cause  to  mine  were  their 
tears  impeded.  Alas  I  from  the  moment  I  had 
read  the  fatal  communication,  I  felt  struck  with 
the  conviction,  of  the  hopeless,  rayless  certaintj'- 
of  the  very  worst.  And  merciful  Heavens ! 
was  not  that  enough  to  have  quenched  the  very 
life  blood  in  my  veins  1  But  the  father  and 
mother  would  not  weep.  What !  should  they 
allow  their  tears  to  fall,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
sanction  this  tale  of  utter  madness — the  sup- 
posed dishonor  of  their  child  of  purity  and  per- 
fection 1 

"  Mrs.  Lennard  had  left  her  home,  and,  from 
every  apparent  circumstance  preceding  the  act, 
as  well  as  from  the  few  slight  traces  which  had 
been  discovered  of  her  since  her  disappearance, 
the  suspicion  as  to  her  accomplice  in  her  flight 
had  fallen  upon  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh." 

Such  was  the  epitome  of  the  tale  which  that 
morning  had  reached  the  father  and  mother  of 
Sybil  Lennard ;  and  with  stern — almost  super- 
human strength,  did  they  seem  to  be  battling 
against  the  waves  of  misery,  by  whi^,  with  the 
very  supposition  of  such  an  evil,  I  should  have 
imagined  they  would  have  been  at  once  over- 
whelmed— even  as  I  was,  I  then  thought,  for- 
ever. 

But  the  sequel  proved,  with  what  frightful 
violence  to  their  feelings,  the  struggle  must  have 
been  accomplished. 

Arrived  in  Park-lane,  the  following  day,  Mrs. 
Devereux  descended  from  the  carriage  with  her 
wonted  dignified  composure,  and  inquired,  in 
her  usual  impressive  tone  of  self-importance, 
for  her  daus^kter,  Mrs.  Lennard.  One  glance  at 
the  domestic  was  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  our 
doom  was  sealed — that  the  demand  was  mock- 
ery !  And  the  mother  sat,  calm  and  apparently 
composed,  that  next  day,  and  again  the  next, 
waiting — she  said,  for  her  daua^hfer, — for  Albert's 
iL-r'fe — whilst  all  around  her  were  tossed  in  the 
bitter  waves  of  utter  despair  and  anguish. 

Great  God  ! — was  that  the  same  Albert  who, 
but  three  days  before,  had  departed  like  a  bright 


sun  from  amongst  us  —  that  grief-bewildered 
being  who  stood  up,  as  we  entered  the  dressing- 
room,  with  haggard  eye  and  bloodless  cheek  1 

The  children  were  hanging  round  their  lather, 
but,  on  my  entrance,  sprang  to  meet  me,  and  by 
their  greeting  broke,  in  a  degree,  the  horror  of 
the  first  meeting — a  scene  which  I  will  not  por- 
trciy.  At  length  I  drew  away  the  little  ones,  and 
led  them  to  their  grandmother,  but  only  to  wit- 
ness their  innocent  wonderings  at  the  little  no- 
tice she  bestowed  on  them — even  on  her  wor 
shipped  Sybil.  And  then  her  strange  perse- 
verance in  asking  for  their  mother,  in  spite  of 
their  affecting  endeavors,  to  make  her  under- 
stand and  sympathise  in  the  piteous  tale  they 
poured  into  her  ears. — "That  Mamma  was  gone, 
and  that  Papa's  heart  would  break — all  their 
hearts  must  break ;  what  should  they  do  if  she 
came  not  back  1" 

It  was  to  me  too  heart-rending,  but  I  was 
forced  to  bind  up  my  bleeding  spirit  to  nerve  it 
for  all  that  it  was  called  upon  to  undergo,  for 
my  office  henceforth  was  to  be,  "  to  dry  up 
tears,  not  to  shed  them." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  steps 
taken  to  trace  out  the  fugitive.  Alas  !  from  all 
the  suspicious  particulars,  gained  from  the  ser- 
vants, concerning  the  circumstances  preceding 
the  catastrophe — the  long  and  daily  visits  of 
Fitz  Hugh — the  strange  and  altered  appearance 
of  their  lady,  especially  during  the  last  day — 
little  doubt  could  reasonably  be  entertained  of 
the  truth  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Devereux  and  my- 
self. But  Albert — he  could  not,  would  not  be 
brought  to  believe  it  possible — or  if  indeed  it 
was  so,  in  a  fit  of  mental  derangement,  the  fatal 
step  must  have  been  taken.  And  to  know  that 
the  wife — once — still,  so  fondly  beloved — was  in 
safety  beneath  his  own  roof,  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  parents,  even  though  lost  to  him, 
seerned  to  constitute  the  chief,  earnest  desire 
of  his  soul. 

In  answer  to  the  dreadful  communication 
made  to  them  through  me — public  rumor  hav- 
ing before  reached  their  horror-stricken,  unbe- 
lieving ears — Sir  William  Mordaunt  and  hii 
wife  flew  to  offer  all  the  assistance  that,  under 
such  sad  circumstances,  they  could  afford.  Sit 
William  set  off  to  support  the  wretched  father 
in  his  distressing  expedition  of  .discovery;  the 
stern  and  resolute  nature  of  the  Baronet,  well 
fitting  him  for  so  critical  an  undertaking. 

It  had  been  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr.  Len- 
nard was  prevented  from  forming  one  of  the 
party — How  could  his  proximity  fail  to  lure 
back  the  last  one  1 — and  then  his  thirst  to 
avenge  her  I  verily  feel  assured  his  own  wrong 
sank  to  nothingness,  before  that  of  the  being 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  innocent  victim  oi 
some  fiendish  plot  of  his  vicious,  profligate 
enemy — Who  should  slake  his  vengeance  but 
himself?  The  alarming  pitch  of  excitement 
which  followed  our  arrival,  had  succeeded  the 
utter  prostration  of  sense  and  feeling,  imo 
which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  thrown  for 
the  first  twelve  hours  after  the  shock ;  when, 
however,  the  hour  for  departure  arrived,  he  had 
again  sunk  so  low  in  bodily  strength,  as  weii  as 
exhaustion  of  mind,  that  he  was  ai  length  per- 
suaded that  his  company  would  only  retard  the 
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measures  of  the  others.  Into  the  particulars  of 
their  fruitless  mission  I  need  not  enter.  They 
had  scarce!)'  left  us  when  a  letter  was  dropped 
at  the  door,  directed  to  Mr.  Lennard,  in  an  un- 
known hand.  On  its  being  opened  by  me,  ac- 
cording lo  his  directions,  what  were  my  feelings 
to  find  it  contained  the  writing  of  Sybil,  though 
changed  and  deformed,  as  had  become  the  mind 
of  that  unfortunate  creature? 

The  words  were — "  Albert,  I  can  be  yours  no 
more — I  have  given  myself  to  another  ;  seek  me 
not.  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  far  from 
the  possibility  of  recovery,  and  with  him  whom 
fate  has  ordained  as  the  future  companion  of 
my  existence. — Sijbil." 

Tlie  wedding-ring  was  enclosed — no  date ! 
Imagine,  reader,  the  wretched  husband's  feel- 
ings I  He  was  cast  down  at  once  in  a  lethargy 
of  hopeless  despair.  The  man  who  had  been 
chosen,  from  his  mind  of  vigorous  energy,  as 
well  as  conspicuous  talent  and  wisdom,  lo  as- 
sist to  guide  the  helm  of  the  intricate  affairs  of 
the  nation  I — where  was  now  his  strength — his 
energy  ?  His  strength  was  truly  perfect  weak- 
ness— prostrate  was  every  power  of  mind  and 
body. 

The   children  were    still    allowed  to  be  with 
their  father — Lady  Mordaunt  offered,  on  her  first 
arrival,  to  take  them  to  her  house,  but  this  pro- 
posal Mr.  Lennard  had  resisted.     It  was  the  in- 
nocent tears  of  his  darlings  upon  his  cheek, 
which  had  roused  him  from  the  dark  trance  of 
his  first  prostration  of  energy ;  he   must   have 
died  but  for  tl>cm ;  in  their  presence,  he  was 
kept  from  utterly  sinking.    They  were,  there- 
fore, still  suffered  to  hang  round  him;  and  in 
the  extremity  of  all  our  reckless  anguish,  we 
thought  not  of  the  injury,  which  scenes  of  dis- 
tress— such   as  they  were  forced  to  witness — 
might  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  young  crea- 
tures. 

The  boy  lay,  most  of  the  day,  his  sofl  cheek 
pressed  against  his  father's,  murmuring  sweet 
or  playful  endearments  in  his  ear,  between  the 
bursts  of  bitter  agony  which  broke  forth  from 
that  poor  father's  lips  ;  sometimes  also  mani- 
fested in  the  convulsive  embraces,  in  which  the 
child  was  strained  with  words  of  passionate 
fondness,  lo  thp  breast  of  the  miserable  parent. 
Ah  !  blessed  boy  !  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  even  at 
that  tender  age,  thou  wert  like  an  angel  of  con- 
solation ! 

But  the  poor  little  girls — they  demanded  most 
pity;  not  only  from  their  slight  superiority  of 
ace,  but  also  their  more  premature  susceptibility 
of  suffering,  which  I  have  ever  remarked  as 
amongst  the  many  sad  prerogatives  of  our  sex. 
Mary  was  often  by  her  father's  side  ;  but  the 
.sight  of  his  inconsolable  misery,  was  almost  too 
much  for  her  feeling  heart ;  and  she  would 
come  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  adjoining  room,  to 
a?ek  for  some  relief —  some  consolation — to 
question  me  earnestly  in  woful  anguish,  on  the 
nature  of  their  sad  affliction — how  it  was — what 
it  was  !  to  beg  me  to  explain  the — to  her— dark 
mystery  of  her  mother's  loss — 


"  Oh!  it  was  pitiful  lo  »ce 
That  meek  child  in  her  misery. 
And  her  liliJe  prayera  to  hear." 

For  I  could  but  bid  her  prav—I  could 

"-■•Not  give  that  knowledge  dark. 
To  a  soul  .'o  innocent." 

I  could  only  bid  her  pray  to  God,  for  He 
alone  could  help  us — even  whilst  my  faithless, 
rebellious  heart,  contradicted  my  words,  by  its 
inward  groans  of  "  Who  can  now  lift  us  up — 
who  can  show  us  any  good  1"  in  our  remediless 
— shoreless  woe  1 

And  Mary  would  lift  her  streaming  eyes,  and 
with  clasped  hands  raise  her  sweet  voice  to  her 
Father  in  Heaven,  imploring  for  mercy  for  her 
afflicted  father — for  her  lost  mother! — little 
knowing  poor  cliild,  the  double  signification  of 
that  last  epithet.  Her  infant  accents  reached 
the  sufferer's  ears;  he  called  her  to  his  side, 
and  said, 

"  Mary  pray — pray  on — pray  night  and  day, 
dear  chi'ld— for  we  greatly  need  your  prayers- 
but  above  all,  pray  for  her." 

And  again,  that  interceding  voice,  arose  like 
an    angel's,    midst    the    storm  and   darkness, 
and  whilst  it  continued,  seemed  to  soothe  the 
tempest-tossed  spirit  of  him  who  listened.     To 
a  mind  like  Mary's — of  such   naturally  heav- 
enly birth,  nought  could  come  amiss,  but  the  little 
Sybil — on  her  young  heart,  I  verily  believe  the 
blight  of  her  mother's  sin,  cast  its  first  shadow. 
The  child  showed  not  the  same  affectionate 
signs  of  feeling  as  her  sister,  at  the  sight  of  her 
father's  alflicted  state.     Ever  accustomed  to  be 
the   caressed,   rather    than    thf..  caresser,   she 
seemed  shy  of  manifesting  to  him  her  sympa- 
thy, by  imitating  the  tender,  loving  manner  of 
her  little  brother.     But  she  would  stand  at  a 
distance   gazing    upon    him,   listening   to    his 
groans  or  manifestations  of  agony — her  large 
eyes  expressing  mingled  trouble  and  wonder, 
then   roam  about  from  ]>lace  to  place,  like  a 
frightened  bird,  scared  by  the  darkness— a  dark- 
ness truly,  "  that  could  be  felt,"  which  brooded 
over  all  within  the  house,  till  weary — wretched, 
the  poor  child  yield<?d  at  last  to  my  endeavors, 
to  draw  her  to  my  side — which,  with  the  wild 
timidity  of  a  young  gazelle,  she  had,  at  first, 
resisted-*ftnd  consented  to  share  with  her  sis- 
ter, the    gentle  solace,  which  I,  with  my  own 
breaking  heart  was  able  lo  bestow.     Once  I  led 
her  to  the  door  of  her  father's  room,  for  she 
seemed   uncomfortable    I  thought,  when  Mary 
and  Bertie  were  with   him,  and  she  shut  out 
from  a  participation  in  their  tender  caresses. 
She  crept  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  he  lay,  and 
sofllv  placed  her  little  hand  on  his.     Mr.  Len- 
nard, pressing  it  to  his  heart,  murmured, 
"Which  is  this?' 
She  whispered — 
"  Sybil  !" 

.\nd  the  father  groaned  and  started  up,  as  if 
a  knife  had  pierced  through  his  frame;  but  the 
next  moment,  he  caught  the  child  convulsively 
in  hi."<  arms  with  passionate  energy. 

"  Sybil !"  Oh  !  that  name,  once  so  dear,  how 
its  sound,  now  thrilled  through  ever>'  fibre  of 
our  hearts ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

Oh,  who  will  give  me  tears'?    Come  all  ye  springs 
Dwoll  in  my  head  and  eyes ;  come,  clouds  and  rain  : 
My  grief  hath  need  of  all  the  wal'ry  things. 
That  Nature  hath  produced. 

Herbert. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Thau  Uie  wail  above  the  dead ; 


Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride  which  not  a  world  could  Dow 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now. 


Byrok. 


Lady  Moudaunt  shared  with  me  the  duties 
pf  this  trying  season ;  she  had  taken  upon  her- 
self the  department  of  watching  over  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux.  That  unfortunate  lady,  for  the  first  two 
days  succeeding  her  arrival  in  London,  contin- 
ued in  the  state  of  torpor  before  described, 
and  which  I  have  ever  felt  convinced,  was 
brought  on  by  the  stunning  effects  of  the  words, 
which  greeted  her  entrance  into  the  house ; 
meeting  as  they  did,  her  mind,  in  the  strained 
pitch  of  excitement  to  which,  since  the  first  re- 
ceipt of  the  fatal  communication  at  Oakleigh, 
it  had  been  worked. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  was  the  first  person  on  whom 
Mrs.  Devereux's  eyes  had  fallen,  when  she  ar- 
rived in  Park, Lane;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
in  answer  to  her  proud  demand  of  "  Where  is 
my  daughter  1"  the  nurse  had  pronounced  in 
accents  almost  as  stern, 

"  You  have  no  daughter,  madam — she  has  cast 
herself  away — she  has  dishonored  its  all!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  however,  a 
change  was  perceptible.  Lady  Mordaunt  came 
to  beg  me  to  be  present  at  the  trying  moment 
which  must  attend  the  awakening  of  her  un- 
happy aunt,  to  a  sen.se  of  the  reality  of  the  case. 
We  took  little  Sybil  with  us,  and  found  Mrs. 
Devereux  much  in  the  state  of  a  person,  arous- 
ing from  the  deep  sleep  produced  by  the  effects 
of  a  strong  opiate.  She  looked  at  her  grand- 
child ;  then  our  pale  and  altered  countenances 
seemed  to  attract  her  attention,  and  she  cast  her 
eyes  with  a  wild  bewildered  air  round  the  room. 

"  Speak  to  your  grandmamma,  darling  !'*  we 
said  to  the  child;  and  accordingly,  Sybil  began  : 

"  Grandmamma,  when  will  you  go  back  to 
Oakleigh,  and  be  well  again !  London  is  such 
a  dark,  unhappy  place." 

Still  Mrs.  Devereux  looked  confused  and  dis- 
tressed, and  at  a  loss  how  to  answer;  but  turn- 
ing, after  a  pause,  to  Lady  Mordaunt  and  my- 
self, she  said  collectedly, 

"  Really,  I  am  ashamed  that  the  child  should 
see  me  thus.  It  is  very  strange.  I  suppose  we 
are  in  London — but  will  you  tell  me  what 
brought  us  here  1" 

Lady  Mordaunt  took  her  hand  :  with  admira- 
ble tact,  she  endeavored  to  bring  back  her 
aunt's  mind  to  the  communication  which  had 
greeted  her  first  arrival,  for  there  was  no  use  in 
temporising  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  poor 
lady  then  was  made  to  remember,  that  already 
she  had  been  apprised,  that  her  daughter  had 
left  her  home. 

"  Left  her  home  I"  she  repeated,  her  features 
all  working  convulsively,  "you  mean    I  sup- 


pose, that  she  is  dead.  Oh  !  I  know  that  is  what 
you  mean,"  she  continued,  waving  her  hand 
impatiently,  "  she  is  gone  to  her  grave — in  what 
other  manner  could  my  daxighttr  leave  hei 
homel  Not  dead!  What!  would  you  make 
me  believe  that  the  other  words  they  told  mf 
were  true  1  That  the  being  I  bore — I  nurtured 
with  such  care,  has  become  a  vile  castaway — a 
creature  for  whom  the  strongest  epithet  of  in- 
famy and  shame,  is  but  too  honorable?  What 
— what  do  you  say  1  They  have  gone  to  tear 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  paramour — to  force 
her  back  \  Let  them  not  bring  her  before  my 
eyes,  if  she  wish  not  to  hear  my  curse — to  be 
spurned  with  my  foot,  as  a  thing  most  vile  and 
abominable.  Yes,  curses !  curses  on  the  head 
of  the  reprobate  wife  and  mother !  "  Child — 
child  !"  and  she  seized  the  arm  of  the  terrified 
little  girl ;  "  your  name  is  Sybil,  or  I  would 
curse  that  name,  and  all  who  ever  owned  it — 
cast  it  off  child,  as  a  word  most  loathsome — a 
shame  and  reproach  to  you  forever ,-  for  it  is  the 
name  of  your  mother — the  mother  who  has  des- 
troyed your  good  name,  as  well  as  that' of  all  be- 
longing to  her.  Curse  the  day  that  gave  you 
birth — curse-"-" 

But  we  threw  ourselves  before  her ;  we  im- 
plored her  forbearance  —  her  pity,  for  the 
wretched  being  she  thus  anathematized ;  and 
Lady  Mordaunt  sent  the  affrighted  child  away. 

There  was,  however,  no  power  of  softening 
the  mother's  feelings  ;  we  invoked  forbearance, 
but  to  draw  down  more  harsh  denunciations 
from  her  lips,  on  the  head  of  one  so  lately  her 
pride  and  crown  of  glory. 

It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  stoical  woman — 
like  the  sturdy  oak  of  centuries,  rocked  by  the 
sudden  tempest — under  the  influence  of  such 
fterce  passions.  But  their  very  violence  per- 
force, caused  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  their  out- 
ward demonstration,  and  without  a  relieving 
tear,  Mrs.  Devereux  sank  down  upon  a  chair 
with,  shaking  form  and  quivering  lip;  the 
strong,  time-resisting  frame,  struck — as  it  must 
have  been  in  one  short  hour — with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  decripit  old  age. 

"  '  He  has  stripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken 
the  crown  from  my  head ;  He  has  destroyed  me 
on  every  side,  and  I  am  gone,  and  my  hope  He 
has  removed  like  a  tree.' " 

"  Fearful  Scripture  !"  as  a  poor  sinner  once 
before  said — fearful  indeed  to  us,  and  so  woe- 
fully applicable ! 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  a  period  fraught 
with  agony,  such  as  no  pen  can  portray — an 
agony  bereft  of  all  hope,  all  consolation. 

Death !  oh  !  what  is  death  in  comparison  to 
such  grief — such  truly  shame-faced  grief? 
When  death  tears  from  us.  the  beloved  of  our 
hearts,  though  our  tears  must  fall,  we  feel  that 
the  affliction  is  not  without  its  consolation — its 
dignity ;  we  are  stricken  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  must  bow  to  His  mysterious  dispensations; 
and  when  time  at  last  arrives,  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  our  hearts  will  close  on  the  cherished 
object,  and  it  will  be  embalmed  forever,  in  GUI' 
most  sacred  and  endearing  recollections ;  but 
when  our  joys  are  nipped  m  the  blossom  by  ths 
withering  hand  of  crime,  no  such  consolation 
,  remains ;  every  thought  i  as  a  scorpion's  sting 
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and  every  memory  is  madness— every  feeling 
and  recollection,  but  as  festering,  rankling  sores, 
which  no  time  can  cure. 

I  will  but  briefly  relate,  that  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Devereux's  and  Sir  William  Mordaunt's  expe- 
dition, proved  the  final  stroke  to  our  last  despe- 
rate hope  of  saving  the  wretched  object  of  that 
pursuit,  from  the  fangs  of  her  destroj^er,  though 
to  never-ending  disgrace,  the  world  must  ever 
have  consigned  her.  With  such  skill  and  sub- 
tlety were  the  movements  of  the  guilty  pair  di- 
rected, that  notwithstanding  the  most  indefati- 
gable research,  no  trace  of  them  had  been  dis- 
covered— save  that,  which  gave  every  rea.son 
for  the  conjecture,  that  they  had  embarked  from 
a  French  port,  several  days  before,  m  a  ship 
bound  for  America. 

One  circumstance  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to 
mention.  A  letter  came  soon  after  our  arrival 
in  London,  addressed  to  me,  from  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville,  conveying  her  deepest  condolence  to  her 
cousin,  on  the  late  sad  event — expressing  all 
the  horror,  astonishment,  and  distress,  with 
which  the  catastrophe  had  filled  her — the  more 
dreadful,  from  the  fact  of  the  guilty  Fitz  Hugh 
being  one,  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as  a 
Iriend.  She,  however,  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
exculpated  from  having  been  aware,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  of  the  feeling  existing  between 
the  guilty  pair,  and  which  had  led  to  such  a 
fatal  result,  and  ended  by  offering  her  services 
to  her  afflicted  relative.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  these  otfers  were  rec«ived.  No  I  her  ser- 
vices, under  that  relative's  roof,  had  been  al- 
ready of  too  black  a  nature  to  Ijr  again  re- 
quired— never  again  did  her  shadow  darken  his 
walls.  Alas  I  there  were  remaining  ventages, 
but  too  evident,  of  the  pernicious  influence  she 
had  aided  to  diffuse. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure  for  Wor- 
thing, which,  as  a  quiet  spot,  had  been  chosen 
for  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  stricken  party 
• — there  to  carry  their  bleeding  hearts,  and  shat- 
tered frames — a  dreadful  task  was  mine. 

Albert  Lennard  summoned  me  to  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  in  the  dressing-room — her  dress- 
ing-room !  Here  for  a  whole  morning  he  had 
remained  with  the  door  locked :  groans — deep 
groans  from  thence  had  issued — but  now  his 
countenance  was  calm,  with  that  calmness, 
which  speaks  of  the  bitterness  of  death,  as  hav- 
ing passed  from  the  soul — 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  the 
low  wind's  moan,  as  he  wrung  my  hand,  "  grief 
makes  one  very  selfish,  or  I  should  not  now 
have  sent  for  you,  to  request  your  services  on 
the  present  occasion — a  service  which  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  will  cost  you  much  less  agony 
tJian  it  has  given  me.  I  have  already  caused 
much  pain  and  trouble  to  all  my  Iriends — to 
vou  most  especially,  but  I  trust  this  sore  afflic- 
tion— this  wound  too  deep  to  be  over  healed 
whilst  I  live,  may  from  henceforth,  at  least,  be 
endured  as  becomes  a  Christian  and  a  man.  A 
man — ah  !  no  !  for  strength  and  pride,  and  scorn, 
must  come  tf)  the  aid  of  injured  man  in  such 
cases — pride  which  should  force  him  to  forget, 
or  hate,  and  thus  sear  the  wound — but  forget 
her — hate  tier — never .'  No,  I  can  but  as  an  un- 
worthy sinner,  before  a  righteous  judge,  bow 


through  life  beneath  the  heavy  cross — but  > 
cross  not  heavier  than  my  heavenly  master 
bore  for  me.  'It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good — though  He  slay  me,  yel 
will  I  trust  Him.'  Ah!  Mademoiselle,"  he  con- 
tinued, a  wan  smile  irradiating  his  pale  face, 
"  it  is  in  such  seasons  a.s  this,  that  man  feels 
most  truly,  that  there  is  a  God — a  Saviour  who 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows, 
and  who  intercedes  for  His  smitten  and  atllict^ 
ed  creatures — Or  else  whence  that  inward  stay 
— that  light  felt  and  .seen,  even  in  moments 
when  the  world  is  black  and  cold  as  the  grave 
— ever)'  breath  we  draw,  painful  as  if  the  nevei 
dying  worm,  of  gnawing  despair,  were  entering 
into  the  very  soul.  For  what  is  man — his  pride 
— his  wisdom — his  power  in  affliction's  dread 
hour?  Oh!  had  it  not  been  for  thnt  l.g/it  and 
staj/,  I  should  now  be  grovelling  like  a  worm 
upon  the  ground.  For  look — look  Mademoiselle, 
what  has  been  my  occupation !" 

And  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  i)oiiited  hi  a 
table,  on  which  stood  the  ojien  desk  and  dress- 
ing-case of  Sybil,  and  by  their  side,  all  the  most 
familiar  objects  she  had  called  her  own. 

There  was  her  Avork — the  last  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged — a  purse  for  her  husband 
.\ud  there  were  his  own  letters  to  herself  care- 
fully preserved — his  picture — those  of  her  chil- 
dren! Nothing  to  be  seen — nothing,  as  on  my 
after  inspection,  1  found,  but  those  possessions, 
speaking  in  themselves,  of  the  fond  devotion  of 
a  wife  and  mother.  '  '• 

"Now,  Mademoiselle,"  said  .Mbert,  speaking 
in  a  calmer  tone,  "  my  petition  is,  that  before  t 
leave  this  house,  you  will  kindly  collect  every 
article  which  you  may  image  she  might  still  in 
any  way  value — all  except  this,"  and  he  r^ 
moved  his  cwn  picture  from  amongst  those  of 
the  children.  "  Her  jewels  of  course — indeed, 
everything  she  ever  possessed,  must  be  pre- 
pared again  to  be  hens — if  ever — or  sent  to  her 
if- — In  short,  whatever  happens,  I  would  wish 
it  to  be  so.  And  Mademoiselle,  one  more  re- 
quest I  have  to  make — Her  name,  I  know,  must 
be  no  more  mentioned  before  the  world ;  her 
children  must  not  speak  it — their  innocent  lips 
must  be  taught  to  repress  the  fatniliar  sound  of 
'  Mother.'  But  before  God — oh  !  friend  of  her 
pure,  guileless  childhood,  and  virtuous  youth! 
suflfer  them — teach  them  to  breaihe  it  night  and 
mornins; — .\nd  when  the  day  comes,  when  the 
truth,  at  last,  must  be  known  to  them,  let  it  find 
their  hearts  prepared,  with  pitying  and  sorrow- 
ful sympathy,  to  plead,  through  the  all  purify- 
ing blood  of  their  Kcdeemer.  that  the  stain  of 
their  parent's  sin,  may  be  washed  away.  The 
stain!  it  maddens  me  to  think  of  the  past! 
Mademoiselle,  look — see  what  is  h  're !  .\mongst 
all  her  treasures,  nothing  met  my  eye,  which  in 
any  way  could  give  the  slightest  clue  to  this 
darkest  of  mysteries,  but  that  chiffionier  I 
chanced  to  open." 

I  looked,  and  there  beheld  books,  some  in  pa- 
per  sealed  and  directed  to  Mrs.  Clareville  in 
Sybil's  hand-writing.  Amongst  the  volumes  I 
discovered  those  which  had  caused  the  little 
scene  I  described  a  few  days  before  my  depar- 
ture with  Mr.  Lennard  for  Oaklcigh — novels 
— French  noveU  !    And  there  was  poetry — some 
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passages  of  it  blotted  with  tears,  and  marked 
as  with  a  bold,  impetuous  hand.  All  that  had 
passed,  flitted  before  my  eyes,  as  with  a  dizzy, 
aching  brain,  I  examined  the  contents  of  those 
pages. 

"  Before  this  met  my  eyes,"  continued  Albert, 
*  I  had  refrained  from  cursing  even  liim — but 
that  sight  maddened  me — It  distracted  me,  to 
think  of  the  cold  blooded  train  of  pernicious  vil- 
laay  they  must  have  laid  to  pervert  a  mind  of 
purity  and  innocence ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  heart,  I  not  only  cursed  those  who  had  ad- 
ministered the  poison,  but  all  who  prepare,  for 
similar  purposes,  defilement  such  as  these  vo- 
lumes contain." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Incoherently  and  briefly  have  I  poured  forth 
snatches  of  my  weary  song ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, already  has  the  late  sad  subject  monopo- 
lized too  much  space  in  these  memoirs  to  suit 
well  the  plan  on  which  I  had  formed  my  recital. 
Passing,  therefore,  over  an  interval  of  time, 
during  which  repeated  trials  of  an  agonizing 
nature  lacerated  the  wounding,  bleeding  heart 
«r  Albert  Lennard,  we  will  again  leave  him  at 
tlie  crisis  which  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
misery — the  moment  which  found  him  released 
from  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  wife — and 
the  woman  who  once  claimed  that  title — the 
wife  of  another!  The  once  idolized  being — the 
wife  of  his  bosom — bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of 
his  flesh — the  mother  of  his  children ! — she 
Jived,  and  yet  was  lost  to  him.  Had  she  but 
died! 

The  eight  years  of  bliss  must  be  remember- 
.ed,  as  the  bewildered  dream  of  one,  who  wakes 
to  darkness  and  anguish. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

She  still  was  young,  and  had  been  fair, 

That  frost  and  fever  that  wear  the  heart, 
Ilail  made  the  colors  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burninfj  flush  of  the  spirit's  shame, 

♦  **«*»• 

All  she  had  lefi  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  name  to  hide,  and  a  memory  to  weep ! — L.  E.  L. 

Ix  an  apartment  of  an  hotel  in  a  small  town 
on  the  north  French  Coast,  sat  one  morning  a 
woman,  whose  form  and  face  looked  as  if  they 
had  naturally  been  the  seat  of  dignity,  grace, 
and  beauty,  but  of  Avhich  attributes,  her  almost 
slovenly,  careless  attire,  and  the  dark  gloom 
settled  on  her  countenance,  had  nearly  de- 
prived them.  She  was  young,  but  with  none 
of  the  bright  color  or  look  of  youth  on  her 
salloAV  cheek,  or  in  the  expression  of  her  large 
dark  eyes ;  save  when  ever  and  anon,  a  flush, 
as  of  a  fiery,  burning  flame,  wculd  pass  across 
her  cheek,  and  her  eyeS  become  illumined  with 
a  wild  air  of  desperation,  as  if  she  were  goaded 
almost  to  frenzy  by  some  inward  sting. 

And  this  was  Sybil — and  those  acquainted 
with  her  former  history  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  her  thus.  Surely  if  guilt  and  shame,  and 
misery,  ever  received  their  due  reward,  they 
had  reaped  it  in  this  instance.  Extreme  was 
her  punishment — Her  crime  had  scarcely  been 
attended  with  the  usual, 


"  Lightning  gleam  of  fierce  delight  I 
•  ♦  •  • 

One  hasty  drought  of  happiness- 
Anil  her  lip  had  venom  quailed." 

Forced — hurried  from  England,  in  spite  of 
her  obstructed  eff"oris  to  break  through  the 
loathsome  fetters  that  bound  her — if  it  were 
only  to  yield  herself  to  her  husbands  scorn — 
his  indignation,  and  receive,  whilst  he  spurned 
her  Irom  him,  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment— on  recovering  from  the  violent  prostra- 
tion of  a  brain  fever,  which  attack  had  impeded 
their  intended  embarkation  for  America,  m  the 
very  act  (thus  missing  their  pururers)  the  un- 
fortunate creature  had  resigned  herself  with  the 
hopeless  recklessness  of  one — who  is  lost  for 
ever — to  her  dreadful  fate. 

And  he — Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — once  accus- 
tomed to  love — warm,  glowing,  as  sunshine  in 
all  its  passionate  fervor,  was  now  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  cold,  apathetic  toleration  of  a 
despairing  victim.  But  full  of  exultation  at  his 
success — success  not  only  in  love,  but  in  hatred 
— revenge — in  the  accomplishment  of  every 
dream  of  his  early  youth  and  later  manhood — 
he  felt  that  it  was  enough  that  she  was  his — that 
he  had  deprived  his  detested  rival  of  the  long 
coveted  possession. 

And  it  was  strange,  the  strength  which  his 
passion  for  Sybil  had  attained.  The  creature 
of  towering  genius,  stood  subdued  before  her 
who  could  claim  no  other  title  than  that  of  his 
slave ;  not  all  her  undisguised  repugnance- 
succeeding  rapidly  to  the  temporary  flame  of 
infatuation,  which  had  flashed  for  a  brief  space 
upon  her  senses — could  abate  his  love — no — 
for  her  punishment,  his  admiration  seemed 
rather  to  increase. 

Under  an  assumed  name,  he  travelled  with 
her  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent — 
sparing  no  endeavors — no  art,  to  regain  that 
magnetic  influence  over  her  feelings,  which, 
for  a  brief  time,  he  had  so  successfully 
achieved.  And  though  vain  were  his  attempts, 
still  he  persevered...he  relaxed  not ;  and  the 
close  of  three  months  found  him  journeying 
back  towards  the  north,  for  the  better  forward- 
ing of  arrangements  which  would  bind  her  to 
him  by  more  certain  and  irrevocable  ties.  He 
revealed  not  to  her  his  purpose  till  the  time  ar- 
rived, when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  take 
part  in  the  transaction  ;  and  then  from  "  the 
blank  and  pulseless  torpor — the  sealed  up 
apathy,"  which  had  rapt  of  late  the  miserable 
woman,  she  was  once  more  awakened  to  the 
lively  torture — the  passionate,  agonised  strug- 
gles of  one  whp  sees  her  last  hope  of  peace  and 
heaven  about  to  take  its  flight,  never  to  return. 
In  fact,  she  saw  the  deed ...  awaiting  but  her 
sanction  . . .  which  was  to  set  an  impassable 
barrier  between  herself  and  the  being  she  in 
reality  still  dearly,  fervently  loved — and  bereave 
her  of  his  name . . .  her  children's  name — de- 
stroy her  remotest  chance  of  dying  at  his  feet. 
For  such  was  the  dream  which  sometimes 
lighted  up  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  past  and 
present  wretched  period.  Once  more  to  listen 
to  his  angel  voice — to  hear  it  promising  her 
forgiveness  ...  ah  !  this  could  never  be  realized 
— yet  still,  to  be  chained  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
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c  an  to  another — and  that  other  hated  by  her — 
U  be  forced  into  the  sin  of  becoming  the  w>ife 
of  one — her  whole  heart  and  soul  another's — to 
breathe  at  the  altar  vows  of  perjury  !. . 
,  Oh,  it  was  distracting — maddening  ! — and 
she  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hardress  and  told  him  all 
this — besought  him  to  be  content  with  the  ruin 
he  had  already  wrought,  and  spare  her  ftulher 
guilt  and  wretchedness — to  sulfer  her  to  leave 
^  him,  in  order  to  hide  her  face  in  some  dark 
spot,  where  at  least  she  might  end  her  days  in 
penitence  and  obscurity.  She  had  not  wept  or 
prayed  before,  but  now  her  tears  flowed  in 
streams — her  supplications  M-ere  poured  forth 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  agony. 

Then  Fitz  Hugh,  smothering  the  fierce  anger 
which  her  words  excited,  laid  before  her,  with 
all  the  art  and  strength  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence— of  which  he  was  so  supremely  the 
master — the  plain  realities  of  the  case.  A  child 
was  to  be  born,  which  must  either  be  the  name- 
less otispring,  branded  with  tlie  stain  of  illegiti- 
macy and  shame — having  good  reason  to  curse 
the  mother  that  bore  it — or  the  child  of  honor- 
able name  and  situation.  He  revealed  to  her, 
that  at  that  moment  he  stood  in  the  position  of 
one,  who  must  henceforth  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  the  labor  of  his  hands — for  his  uncle, 
Lord  Castlerosse,  incensed  at  the  injury  his 
nephew  had  inflicted  on  the  friend  of  his  early 
years,  had  disinherited  him  from  succeeding  to 
his  fortune,  and  the  title  which  he  had  intended 
soliciting  for  him.  But  there  was  hope  in  the 
expected  child;  for  if  it  proved  a  boy,  he  had 
little  fear.  For  the  deed  spoke  of  the  aggressor, 
not  of  his  descendents,  and  rather  than  his  title 
and  estate  should  pass  from  his  race  for  ever, 
he  doubted  not  Lord  Castlerosse  might  be  per- 
suaded to  transfer  the  right  of  inheritance,  from 
^e  father  to  the  son. 

Fitz  Hugh  descanted  emphatically  upon  all 
the  advantages  the  step  would  bring  with  it, 
with  regard  to  herself;  but  to  this  point  Sybil 
would  not  for  a  moment  listen.  "  She  could 
not,"  she  exclaimed,  in  bitter  despair,  "  cast  off 
ihe  shame — the  infamy  that  was  stamped  so  in- 
delibly on  her  brow,  no  worldly  reparation 
could  ever  wash  it  out." 

And  tlien  the  wily  tempter  changed  his  tone, 
and  told  her  that  though  her  love  had  subsided, 
his  attachment  was  not  of  that  light  nature — 
his  feelings  not  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
moment — the  evanescence  of  passion !  such  as 
her  subsequent  conduct  too  plainly  evinced,  had 
been  the  transient  flame  which  made  her  his. 
No !  /ii-1  love  was  the  unalterable  attachment, 
which  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  his  manhood — it  was  not  likelv  he 
would  now  relinquish  her.  In  short,  Hardress 
gave  the  unfort\inate  Sybil  her  choice,  either  to 
continue  in  her  present  position,  or  to  consent 
to  become  his  wife  ;  but  till  that  last  point  had 
been  accomplished,  he  declared  he  would 
neither  lose  sicht  of  her  a  moment,  nor  return 
to  England  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  America,  or 
some  other  far  ofl"  land  he  would  conduct  her. 
Their  marriage  once  celebrated,  they  might  re- 
turn to  their  country;  she  would  be  received 
into  his  uncle's  house,  with  the  respect  and 
consideration  due  to  his  wife  ;  and  it  would  be 


the  study  of  his  ftiture  life  to  make  her  happy. 
He  feared  no  endeavors  on  the  part  of  her 
friends  to  recover  their  lost  one — the  time  had 
passed  to  render  such  an  event  even  desirable; 
tlieir  letters  would  convince  her,  that  they  fully 
coincided  in  the  expediency  of  the  step  he  now 
pressed  upon  her — indeed  what  could  more 
fully  persuade  her  of  the  madness  of  striving  to 
avoid  this  proceeding,  than  the  fact  of  Albert 
Lennard  her  former  husband,  having  yielded  to 
his  application,  and  in  consequence,  set  on  foot 
the  measures  which  were  to  dissolve  their 
marriage  1  He  told  her  not  of  the  struggles  of 
that  husband,  before  giving  his  consent  to  such 
a  deed  of  disgraceful  notoriety,  and  final  sepa- 
ration ;  she  was  not  informed  how  it  was 
wrung  from  him,  as  his  very  hearts  blood,  by 
the  false  statements,  of  her  earnest  desire  that 
so  it  should  be.  Nay  more — her  subtle  de- 
stroyer had  gone  so  far,  as  to  take  advantage 
of  his  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
copying,  to  forge  her  hand  writing — inditing 
letters  in  her  name,  wherein  she  refused  all  the 
entreaties  of  her  family,  t«  arrange  a  personal 
interview  with  any  of  her  friends,  that  they 
might,  by  that  means,  more  surely  ascertain 
her  real  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Fitz  Hugh  had  given  her  none  of  the  letters 
which,  as  a  last  efl^ort  to  save  her  from  a 
further  life  of  infamy,  they  had  addressed  to  the 
unfortunate  Sybil.  No,  she  knew  nothing — 
heard  nought,  but  convincing  arguments  that 
she  was  forsaken — cast  off — the  shame  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  those  who  once  so  fondly — 
proudly  idolized  her — Even  he,-her  once  ador- 
ing husband,  loathed  her  remembrance,  wished 
but  for  the  moment  M'hich  would  deprive  her 
even  of  his  name.  And  again  the  wretched 
creature  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of  despairing 
apathy,  and  resigned  herself,  apparently 
passive  victim  to  her  fate. 

Much  suspense  and  delay  attended  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  Fitz  Hugh  suf- 
fered much  anxiety,  lest  the  business  should 
not  be  definitively  accomplished  within  the  ne- 
cessary time,  for  the  establishment  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  child  ;  especially  as  it  was  his  aim 
that  the  infant's  birth  might  take  place  beneath 
his  uncle's  roof.  For  remembering  his  former 
easily  acquired  influence  over  the  old  man,  he 
feared  not  any  difliculty  in  effecting  an  entrance 
into  Castlerosse,  and  consummating  the  recon- 
ciliation through  the  medium  of  his  intended 
heir.  In  the  mean  time,  Fitz  Hugh  eagerly 
endeavored  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind  of  the 
miserable  Sybil;  enduring  with  patience  and 
forbearance,  repulsion  and  coldness,  such,  per- 
haps, as  man  never  before  encountered — For 
his 

"  Cboerin;:*  of  ron.forl  frll  on  her  car 

Like  dcaillicat  words  thnt  wero  r.urmm  to  hoar." 

And  she  strove  not  to  veil  the  sentiments  they 
inspired. 

Giving  way  to  every  feeling  of  anguish 
which  so  sorely  smarted  at  her  heart,  she  scni- 
plcd  not,  even  in  his  presence,  to  call  aloud,  in 
tones  of  despair,  upon  her  husband's  —  her 
children's  names.  But  though  these  sounds 
would  cause  him  to  grind  his  teeth,  and  excite 
all  the  fierce  passions  of  his  soul,  yet  still,  even 
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then,  he  triumphed  over  his  bitterly  ha  ;ed  rival, 
and  only  became  strengthened  in  his  determi- 
nation, for  until  all  was  fulfilled,  his  revenge 
would  not  be  sated. 

To  himself,  how  torturing  it  had  been,  to  see 
her  love  another,  and  now  m  his  turn,  Albert, 
with  tenfold  anguish,  would  behold  his  wife — 
his  very  wife — the  wife  of  another.  Son-'etimes, 
perhaps,  there  would  rise  before  his  memory's 
eye,  in  direct  contrast  to  his  present  dull — 'joy- 
less— loveless  companion,  sunk  in  the  silent, 
heavy  gloom  of  hatred  and  despair,  that  bright, 


fair   youn§ 


being. 


with   her   ardent    devotion 


glowing  on  her  cheek,  and  kindling  into  bright- 
ness, the  soft  langor  of  her  azure  e)-e.  Where 
was  she  now,  with  the  flowing  yellow  hair,  once 
his  admiration  and  delight  1  What  was  she 
now  ]  A  thing  he  scarcely  dared  to  think  upon, 
mouldering  in  an  ignoble  and  nameless  grave. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  with  the  pertinacity  with 
which  a  man  of  a  resolute  mind,  and  sti-ong 
passions,  clings  "  to  the  cherished  madness"  of 
his  life,  all  those  remembered  charms,  awoke 
not  a  pang  of  regret,  that  he  had  abandoned  this 
bright  gem  in  order  to  grasp  his  present  prize. 
No !  the  young  Irish  girl,  Norah,  had  been  but 
as  a  transient  gleam  of  beauty,  whilst  Sybil 
Lennard  was  the  priceless  jewel  which  had 
mocked  his  possession  from  his  earliest  years  ; 
and  though  when  at  length  gained,  its  radiance 
was  soon  dimmed — its  beauty  disfigured — still 
it  was  his,  his  own,  and  he  was  content ! 

And  now,  after  this  long  digression,  we  return 
to  S3'-bil,  as  described  in  thp  commencement  of 
the  present  chapter,  on  the  morning  which  was 
to  set  a  new  seal  upon  her  destiny.  All  was 
finally  arranged,  and  we  find  her  seated,  await- 
ing the  bridegroom,  to  lead  her  forth  to  her  se- 
cond nuptials,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  in 

the  English  chapel  at 

Fitz  Hugh  at  length  entered,  and  approached 
her — she  arose  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Hardress,"  she  said  in  a  deep,  hollow  voice, 
fixing  her  large,  dark  eyes  upon  his  face,  with 
an  expression  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  make 
even  his  dauntless  spirit  quail,"  remember  that 
the  guilt  of  this  day's  mockery,  is  not  of  my 
own  seeking,  and  that  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness, that  it  is  utterly  useless,  to  struggle  against 
ihe  unholy  power,  which  it  seems  ordained  that 
you  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  over  my 
wretched  fate,  and  mj^  despair,  and  recklessness 
for  the  luture,  which  induces  me  to  resign  my- 
self to  the  step  1  am  about  to  take — nought  else 
— no,  not  even  for  the  unfortunate  being  to  be 
born.  I  tell  you  that  my  heart  and  soul  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  another's  !  I  never  ceased  to 
love  him,  though  a  brief  delirium  made  me  rush 
into  the  abyss,  which  has  engulphed  my  body 
and  soul — my  every  hope  of  happiness,  here 
and  hereafter.  I  tell  you,  Hardress,  that  the 
vows  you  will  hear  me  this  day  pronounce, 
must  be  words  sounding  like  ciirses  on  my 
ears,  and  from  which  my  soul  will  shrink  with 
abhorrence." 

"  Madam,  it  is  enough,"  interrupted  Fitz  Hugh, 
"  more  is  unnecessary :  you  know  my  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  this  day's  formula,  and  the 
reason  which  alone  makes  it,  to  me,  a  matter 
of  importance.     All  I  have  now  to  say  is,  that 


I  would  have  you  beware,  after  this  morning'i 
business,  lest  you  awake  my  fiercer  nature,  by 
too  far  trying  the  patience,  which  my  love  foi 
you  at  present  enables  me  to  endure ;  for  my 
hatred  you  would  find  as  terrible,  as  my  love 
seems  to  have  become.  Beware  of  arousing 
my  jealousy — my  vengeance,  against  the  man  I 
detest — for  I  swear  to  you,"  and  the  Irishman's 
tall,  athletic  form  appeared  to  breathe  threaten- 
ing defiance  as  he  spoke,  while  fire  shot  from 
his  eyes,  "  it  will  be  drawing  destruction  upon 
his  head,  and  you  will  be  his  destroyer." 

The  unhappy  woman  shrunk  back,  shudder- 
ing at  his  words,  her  countenance  changing  to 
terror.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Fitz  Hugh's  face,  as  he  felt  the  power  he  still 
possessed,  of  holding  in  abeyance  her  madden- 
ing manifestations  of  aversion  towards  himself^ 
and  affection  for  another. 

"  Come,  then,  my  Sybil !"  he  continued,  "  you 
have  certainly  not  deigned  to  honor  our  nup- 
tials by  a  toilette  of  great  bridal"  splendor,  but 
no  less  beautiful  are  you  in  my  eyes.  Matured 
devotion,  such  as  mine,  requires  no  such  adorn- 
ments.— Never,  Sybil,  I  declare  to  you,"  and  the 
tone  of  light  mockery  in  which  he  commenced 
his  speech,  changed  to  deep  earnestness,  "  nevei 
did  man  with  more  sincere  delight,  bestow  upou 
the  love  of  his  heart,  a  share  in  his  name, 
though,  by  every  means,  it  is  your  endeavor  to 
show  forth  your  feelings  of  contempt  and  hatred 
for  me.  Does  not  the  strength  and  constancy 
of  my  love  deserve  some  slight  return — some 
forbearance  at  least?  Ah!  Sybil,  remember 
the  cottage  gai'den  at  Oakleigh — remember  the 
tears  you  shed  at  the  fictitious  woes  I  then  re- 
cited— will  you  not  now  have  pity  on  me  ?" 

"  Hardress  !"  cried  the  wretched  Sybil,  raising 
her  hands  with  frenzied  agony  to  heaven,  "  why 
this  cruel  mockery  T  My  brain  burns  with 
fiery  torture  when  visited  by  such  racking 
memories,  of  innocence,  peace  and  joy.  Oh, 
that  this  form  of  mine  had  been  a  thing  of  nat- 
ural horror  when  first  your  eyes  lit  upon  it,  or 
that  the  foul  taint  of  leprosy  might  now  fall 
upon  it,  and  turn  j^our  love  to  loathing  and  dis- 
gust— that  you  might  leave  me  for  ever!  For 
I  tell  you,"  she  continued,  with  vehement  agita- 
tion, "  were  I  to  see  you  dying  at  my  feet,  and 
were  told  that  one  look,  one  thought  of  tender- 
ness would  save  you,  I  could  not  summon  it  to 
your  aid ;  whilst  my  never-ending  love  for  him 
is  twined  round  my  heart  strings — yes,  love 
unchanged,  though  truly  you  have  cause,  Har- 
dress, to  doubt  my  words — but  it  could  not  have 
been  love  for  another  that  urged  me  to  leave 
him — it  was  madness — yes,  trtily  madness!" 

But  then  she  paused,  and  as  a  gasping  sup- 
pliant, exclaimed,  "  Forgive  me,  Hardress — for- 
give me  !"  for  she  saw  an  expression  of  such 
demoniacal  vengeance  illumine  his  counte- 
nance, that  in  her  mind's  eye,  Albert  lay  bleed- 
ing at  her  feet  a  mangled  corpse.  Hardres.s 
recovering  his  composure,  merely  coldly  pro- 
nounced the  word,  "  Remember.'"  and  led  forth 
his  victim. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  per 
son,  under  any  circumstances,  able  to  stand  at 
the  marriage  altar,  a  second  time,  without  feel- 


ings  of  very  peculiar  emotion. 


Though 
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divider,  Death,  may  have  long  since  set  free  the 
.  heart,  as  well  as  the  baud — still  must  not  those 
same  exhortaj  !ons — those  same  vows,  that  (Jrst 
thrilled  upon  ihe  heart,  and  trembled  upon  the 
lip — painfully  sound  upon  the  ear,  as  images 
and  recollections  of  the  past,  irrepressibly  rise 
up  b'.'f;.re  the  mind!  But  when  crime — not 
death — has  severed  the  holy  bands,  and  con- 
ferred the  freedom  to  celebrate  anew  that  holy 
rite,  what  must  be  the  feelings  then  called  forth 
in  the  breast  of  its  votaries — if,  indeed,  feelings 
cf  any  ameliorating  sort  remain  1  Even  thoujh 
guilty  passions  may  still  hold  their  dominion  in 
the  heart,  must  not  the  sting  of  shame,  at  least 
flush  the  brow,  and  bow  the  head  at  every  word 
pronounced,  which  causes  them  to  feel  the  mock- 
ery, such  solemn  professions  must  appear  from 
their  lips,  to  those  who  hear  them.  Surely  if  a 
scruple  is  sometimes  raised  against  the  consist- 
ency of  readingthe  beautiful  burial  service  of 
our  church,  equally  over  the  grave  of  the  har- 
dened criminal  and  the  pious  Christian,  a  pre- 
judice may  as  conscientiously  be  excited,  against 
the  abuse  of  the  marriage  service,  being  al- 
lowed to  those  who,  having  violated  all  the 
vows  and  obligations  of  that  holy  state,  dare  to 
come  again  for  purposes  most  unholy — or  at 
any  rate  far  remote  from  those  the  ritual  en- 
joins, to  all  those  who  enter  into  that  "  honorable 
estate." 

In  the  case  of  Sybil,  how  direful  must  have 
been  the  contrast  of  these  her  second  nuptials 
to  those  of  her  early,  innocent  days — truly  had 
she  not  been  too  innch  stunned  by  misery  for 
outward  events  to  fall  with  vividness  upon  it — 
her  soul  must  have  been  filled  with  overpower- 
ing remembrances. 

The  clergyman  being  possessed  of  a  tolera- 
bly correct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances . .  . 
under  which  the  remarkable  looking  couple 
stood  before  him,  bestowed  no  more  of  the 
sacred  service  upon  them,  than  he  probably 
considered  they  either  desired  or  deserved,  nor 
seemed  to  heed  that  the  livid  lips  of  the  bride 
uttered  no  sound,  as  with  a  wild,  fixed  stare, 
her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  his  face  during  the 
ceremon3^  The  bridegroom  performed  his  part 
with  the  carelejg  in.soui.iuncc  of  a  person  ex- 
ecuting some  mere  point  of  legal  business. 
His  eyes,  however,  flashed,  and  an  expression 
of  great  interest  litrhted  up  his  countenance, 
when,  having  inscribed  his  own  signature  in  the 
register  ...  then  placed  the  pen  in  the  hand  of 
his  bride,  and  made  her  understand  she  was  to 
do  the  same  ...  he  stooped  down  and  gazed  upon 
the  spot  on  which  the  names  of  "Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh"  and  "  St/billa  Devereitx"  stood  side  by  side. 

"Oh,  that  the  eyes  of  Albert  Lennard  could 
also  rest  upon  those  signatures  !"  was  his  inward 
aspiration. 


CHAPTER  X.XXV. 

At  lonitth  I  Kaw  n  lady mumliiie  there, 

A  ilaughtor  of  iho  Goda,  divinely  lull. 

And  inoxt  ilivinciv  fuir. 

Iter  lovplinc^s.  wilh  dliam"  nud  with  Burpriiie, 

Froze  my  uwift  upcccii, — Tkn.-iysom. 

Horn  in  billf-rnopis 
And  nurtorod  in  cunvuUion. — Bvron. 

Ohk  stormy  October  night,  the  small  domestic 


establishment  of  Castlerosse,  was  disturbed  from 
their  evening  meal,  by  a  violent  knocking  and 
ringing  at  the  outer  gate  of  entrance. 

"  Och !  now  could'nt  I  swear,  but  that  was  the 
young  master?"  exclaimed  the  old  housekeeper 
to  her  tompanion  Dennis,  after  they  had  taid 
down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  minute  in  silent  inquiry. 

"The  Saints  forbid!"  replied  the  steward, 
turning  pale,  as  visions  of  nights  of  rict  and 
wassail,  on  which  occasions  he  was  required  ic 
act  .'\ftijor  Domo,  rose  before  him  in  dread  array. 
"  But  no  I  he's  in  foreign  parts  with  his  lady  • 
besides,  he  has  nothing  to  hope  for  here,  but  to 
be  kicked  out...  at  least  if  my  Lord  keeps  his 
word ;  and  when  his  Lordship  duen  arouse  hinj- 

self But  there  it  is  again!"  and  Denni^s 

went  out  with  the  lights,  followed  by  rTvants, 
the  house-keeper  murmuring  to  herself, 

"Sure  its  either  him  or  the  Orangemen, 
and  so  that  he  does  not  bring  his  lady  with 
him,  he's  welcome  to  come,  to  save  us  from 
being  murdered  in  our  beds  some  of  these 
nights."  J 

Now  the  Castle's  Lord  had  heard  the  .sound 
also  in  his  den,  and  the  vague  idea  did  tiil 
across  his  drowsy  brain,  that  it  might  be  as  the 
old  woman  suspected;  but  the  faint  notion  died 
away  ere  his  mind  had  time  to  comment  on  the 
chance  of  such  a  circumstance,  or  conceive  any 
feeling  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  only  had 
the  efl'ect  of  awakening  him  to  the  agreeable  re- 
membrance of  the  whisky  toddy,  which  ha,. 
stood  forgotten  on  the'  table'  by  his'side.  There- 
fore it  was  with  as  much  surprise  to  his  senses 
as  if  no  previous  warning  had  been  given,  that 
he  heard  other  steps  than  the  sober  tread  of  old 
Dennis  approaching  the  apartment,  and  saw  the 
door  open  with  less  of  the  quiet  subservience 
and  respectful  fear  of  disturbing  him,  than  was 
generally  used. 

Lord  Castlerosse  turned  pevishly  round;  the 
spoon  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  carrying  to 
his  lips  was  suspended  half  way',  but  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  wild,  not-to-be-mistaken  figure, 
which,  without  any  sign  of  ceremony  or  distrust, 
appeared  before  him,  he  ruse  from  his  se.at  with 
as  much  dismay  as  if  the  Evil  One  himseh' 
stood  in  his  presence. 

"  Dennis  !  Dennis  !"  he  cried,  in  a  louder  and 
more  energetic  voice  than  had  been  heard  from 
him  for  many  a  day. 

"  My  worthy  uncle,"  began  the  nephew. 

"Sir!"  interrupted  the  Earl,  "  be  so  good  a* 
to  leave  this  room — this  house,  before  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  my  word,  and 
making  my  servants  show  you  the  door.  Yes, 
sir,  th.^ngh  I  am  infirm,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bullied  into  receiving  a  proAigate,  dishonorable 
libertine — who — who " 

The  unwonted  exertion  and  excitement  ex 
hausted  the  feeble  man's  powers,  and  he  w.as 
forced  to  pause  for  breath,  as  his  nephew  pro- 
bably expected,  for  he  had  waited  with  the  most 
perfect  unugfroid;  but  now  looking  towards  the 
door,  said, 

"  Lord  Castlerosse,  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  . . .  mj 
wife  is  here.  We  should  not  have  intruded  so 
abruptly  upon  you,  but  really  there  was  no  al- 
ternative— no  other  room  in  the  house  into  which 
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I  could  take  her,  and  she  is  terribly  tired,  after 
a  stormy  voyage  and  long  journey." 

"  And  what  made  you  come  here  at  all,  after 
the  communication  you  received  from  me  V' 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  staring  with  still  greater 
surprise  and  dismay  at  the  new  piece  of  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  the  last  speech.  "  If  you 
have  had  the  impudence  to  bring  her  too,  take 
her  to  the  Castlerosse  Arms ;  she  will  be  as 
well  accommodated  there,  as  in  this  house, 
at  any  rate.  I  will  not  have  you  thrust  upon 
me  either  yourself  or  your Dennis — Den- 
nis  " 

"  Well,  Sir,"  interrupted  Hardress,  "  here  is 
Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh — if  it  be  your  pleasure  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  at  this  timepf  night,  and  in  this 
weather,  a  woman  overcome  with  fatigue,  and 
in  her  critical  situation,  there's  no  help  for  it ; 
but  perhaps  you  will  allow  her  to  seat  herself  by 
the  fire,  at  least  for  a  time." 

Before  the  bewildered  eyes  of  Lord  Castle- 
rosse stood  the  tall,  stately  form  of  a  lady,  who, 
supported  by  a  female  attendant,  had  entered 
with  slow  and  feeble  steps,  but  who  now  stopped 
short,  and  turned  her  eyes  with  wild  bewilder- 
ment around;  the  deep  flush  with  which  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion  had  tinged  her  cheeks, 
imparting  to  the  former  an  almost  dazzling 
brightness. 

Lord  Castlerosse  had  been,  in  his  timp,  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  woman's  beauty ; 
and  though  his  many  years  of  seclusion  from 
the  world,  had  dimmed  his  admiring  remem- 
brance ...  of  loveliness  which  he  had  formerly 
delighted  to  behold,  with  llie  eye  of  a  connoiseur 
. . .  the  sight  which  now  presented  itself  to  his 
gaze,  seemed  at  once  to  strike  upon  the  nearly 
broken  string,  and  overpower  him  for  the  mo- 
ment with  its  thrilling  effect ;  for  with  open  eyes 
and  mouth  he  stood,  as  if  suddenly  fascinated 
with  awe-struck  surprise  and  admiration,  before 
this  apparition,  which  at  first  sight  might  well 
have  struck  the  beholder,  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  "  might  and  majesty  of  loveliness"  not  of 
the  weakness — the  abjectness,  of  crime  blighted 
— conscience-stricken  misery. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  smiled  covertly  at  this. — • 
to  him — amusing  and  gratifying  effect,  produced 
upon  his  eccentric  relative,  and  still  more  as  he 
watched  the  old  Lord,  when  recalled  from  his 
first  trance  of  bewilderment,  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  a  beautiful  woman  actually  stood  be- 
fore him.  With  a  confused  and  annoyed  air, 
he  glanced  first  at  his  whiskey,  then  down  upon 
himself,  as  if  awakened  to  the  recollection  of 
his  not  over-cleanly  garb.  He  adjusted,  in  con- 
fusion, his  red  night-cap,  and  with  embarrassed 
but  respectful  solicitude,  stammered  out  that  he 
invited  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  to  be  seated,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  was  not  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  her. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  moved  her  lips  as  if  to  thank 
him ;  her  eyes  had  first  concentrated  their  be- 
wildered gaze  upon  the  old  man's  face,  and 
then  were  svddenly  lowered,  as  if  by  a  quick  im- 
pulse of  the  deepest  shame — she  could  have 
sunk  to  the  ground  before  him. 

But  Hardress  approached,  and  led  her  to  a 
seat  by  the  fire;  then  turning  to  his  uncle,  de- 
manded, with  great  coolness,  whether  he  might 


give  orders  for  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh. 

"Of  course!"  growled  his  Lordship,  appa- 
rently recalled  by  his  tone  and  countenance  to 
the  full  recollection  of  all  the  circumst.inces  of 
the  case.  "  Dennis'!"  for  the  steward  in  obe- 
dience to  the  vehement  summons  he  had  re- 
ceived, was  also  present  at  this  scene — "  Den- 
nis, let  the  lady  have  what  she  requires  for  tho 
night's  accommodation." 

Fitz  Hugh  himself  left  the  room  with  Dennis 
■ — 'and  the  maid  who  had  accompanied  the  trav- 
ellers— to  superintend  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
this  order,  and  to  give  more  minute  directions 
concerning  it.  Lord  Castlerosse  and  his  guest 
were  consequently  left  alone  together.  For  a 
moment  or  two  a  dead  silence  reigned.  The 
Earl,  from  his  arm-chair,  with  more  of  annoy- 
ance and  less  of  respect,  glanced  towards  his 
companion.  She  was  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  large  turf  fire,  but  with  none  of  that 
majestic  dignity  Avith  which  Lord  Castlerosse 
had  at  first  been  so  much  struck.  As  if  shrink- 
ing from  his  sight,  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
bosom,  and  rocking  herself  backward  and  for- 
ward, she  now  looked  the  personification  of 
humiliation. 

The  Earl  having  been  for  so  many  years 
isolated  from  man,  had  almost  forgotten  what  it 
was  to  feel  for  anything  but  himself;  still,  with 
all  the  wild  libertinism  of  his  earlier  days,  he 
had  ever  possessed  a  heart — if  not  that  of  a 
Christian,  at  least  of  a  man  not  wholly  callous 
to  the  sight  of  sufl^ering,  especially  when  a  wo- 
man was  in  the  case.  It  was  a  very  uncom- 
fortable sensation,  which  gradually  filled  his 
breast  as  he  contemplated  this  comprehensive 
picture  before  him.  He  began  to  wish  that  it 
had  really  been  a  shameless  Dalila  "bedecked, 
ornate,  and  gay,"  calculated  to  excite  his  dis- 
gust and  spleen,  that  had  been  thus  thrust  be- 
fore his  sight.  The  demeanor  of  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  awoke,  in  the  torpid  mind  of  the 
Earl,  a  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which, 
when  summed  up,  agreed  that  a  wretched, 
blighted  being,  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  an 
incurable  misfortune,  was  in  his  presence — 
and  ihaf.  being — the  daughter  of  his  old  and 
once  most  dear  friend — the  only  man  who  had 
retained  a  place  in  his  rusted  affections.  And 
then  again  the  suggestion  flashed  upon  his  per- 
ception, that  he  himself  was  a  cause,  although 
a  remote  one,  of  all  this  ruin — for  had  he  not 
introduced  the  serpent  who  had  effected  admit- 
tance into  that  nest  of  felicity  1  He  must  really 
exert  himself  to  say  something  kind  and  en- 
couraging. 

"  Madam,"  he  began,  "  T  am  afraid  you  are 
fatigvied  by  your  journey — had  a  stormy  voyage 
I  believe  I  heard  it  said." 

Sybil  lifted  up  her  face,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  speaker  for  a  moment  with  such  a 
look  of  wildness,  that  it  froze  his  tongue  into 
silence ;  and  his  uneasiness  increased,  when 
having  glanced  fearfully  round  the  apartment, 
she  started  up,  and  approaching  Lord  Castle- 
rosse, said  in  a  hollow  voice, 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  not  of  my  own  free  •will 
that  I  tlius  intrude  my  shame  and  my  mispry 
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open  you.  I  know  that  no  honorable  house 
can  receive  me  but  with  pollution." 

"Madam,"  interposed  his  lord^ship,  "much  as 
I  may  regret  the  circumstances  which  liave  oc- 
curred, yet,  your  being  the  daughter  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Devereux " 

"Oh,  Merciful  God  ! — my  father's  friend — my 
father's  friend !"  exclaimed  the  miserable  Sybil, 
••arid  I  stand  thus  before  my  father's  friend .'" 
and  burning  tears  trickled  down  her  checks. 

"  Madam,  pray  do  not  agitate  yourself — what 
IS  passed  cannot  be  recalled,  however  much  to 
be  deplored — whilst  under  my  roof,  I  trust " 

To  his  great  relief,  his  nephew's  voice  being 
heard  on  the  stairs,  his  wife  shrunk  back  into 
her  seat.  Fitz  Hugh,  however,  did  not  imme- 
diately enter,  and  from  the  tones  in  which  he 
was  holding  forth,  and  the  occasional  expres- 
sions which  reached  the  listening  ears  of  one  at 
least — for  the  lady  scarce  seemed  to  hear  the 
sound — the  strongest  terms  of  anger  and  denun- 
ciations belonging  to  the  English  and  Irish  vo- 
cabulary, were  put  in  requisition.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  his  cholcr  was  highly  excited,  but  at 
length  he  appeared — his  face  still  inflamed 
with  rage — but  his  countenance  expressing  tri- 
»mph,  and  he  was  followed  by  refreshments,  of 
which — having  pressed  his  wife  to  partake, 
who  first  loathingly  turned  from  their  sight, 
then  reluctantly  acceded  to  his  importunity — 
Hardness  sat  down  and  made  a  hearty  repast ; 
talking  to  his  uncle  as  he  proceeded,  with  all 
the  ease  of  one  who  feels  himself  a  most  wel- 
come and  beloved  visiter. 

After  some  considerable  delay,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  that  her  apartment 
•was  ready  for  her  reception,  and  thither  Har- 
dress  escorted  her. 

"You  must  not  expect,  Sj-bil,"  he  said,  "  to 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  many  signs  of 
civilization  and  refinement;  j'ou  must  remem- 
ber that  3'ou  are  in  wild  Ireland,  otherwise  the 
accommodation  and  attendants  provided  for 
you,  may  strike  you  as  not  a  little  uncouth." 

But  too  powerfully  overcome  by  mental  and 
bodily  pain,  and  exhaustion,  his  wretched  com- 
panion seemed  to  care  little  for  aught  surround- 
ing her.  No  attendants,  indeed,  pressed  their 
offices,  though  one  or  txvo  barefooted,  scantily 
clad  servant  girls,  crossed  their  path;  who 
paused  in  the  midst  of  their  voluble  talk — car- 
ried on  in  their  outlandish  sounding  dialect — to 
turn  a  most  ciirious,  and  not  over  respectful 
glance  on  "his  honor's  lady;"  in  whose  service 
they  had  been  called  from  their  beds  toofllciate, 
with  the  comforting  intimationj'rom  the  house- 
keeper, that  she  hnd  no  fancy  to  have  her  brains 
knocked  out  by  Mr.  Hardress,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  stirred  a  finger  to  make  such  a  one  as  her 
a  place  in  the  pig-stye  even. 

And  then  every  epithet  which  the  Irish  lan- 
guage afl^ords  for  the  abuse  of  a  woman  of  evil 
report,  had  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  old  bed- 
dame — in  application  to  that  being,  towards 
whom,  but  so  short  a  time  before,  the  highest 
in  the  land  felt  that  sort  of  nndefinable  defer- 
ence, created  by  the  halo  of  Diana-like  chastity, 
which  seemed  to  surround  the  young  wife. 

The  Iri'ih  people  oi  the  lower  cl.n-*;,  wliatever 
may  be  their  failings,  have  cenainly  one  great 


redeeming  characteristic — it  is,  a  strong  moral 
sense  of  that  last  named  attribute ;  the  seventh 
commandment,  indeed,  appearing  to  usurp  in 
their  consi<li.'rati(  n,  the  place  which  it  would  be 
well  that  the  sixth  more  largely  shared.  It  was 
against  a  manifestation  of  this  spirit  in  his 
worthy  country-woman — the  old  housekeeper — 
that  Hardress  had  so  fiercely  contended,  before 
he  could  prevail  on  her  to  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  his  wife's  accommodation.  At  first 
she  had  stoutly  and  pertinaciously  refused  to 
"  stir  a  finger,"  for  any  such  like  creature  his 
honor  might  choose  to  bring  to  disgrace  his 
Lordship's  house.  .And  even  Dennis  gravely 
evidenced  his  concurrence  in  these  sentiments, 
till  at  length  both  were  forced  to  flinch  beneath 
the  terrible  and  menacing  fury  of  their  formi- 
dable j'oung  master ;  and  muttering — that  if  the 
lady  were  now  really  his  lawful  wile,  it  did 
make  some  difl^erence — the  unwilling  dame  had 
departed,  though  with  no  very  good  grace,  to 
attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  directions;  the 
result  of  which  was  the  preparation  of  the  most 
habitable  chamber  of  which  the  old  Castle 
could  boast,  for  the  admission  of  one,  who  truly 
stood  in  need  of  some  comfort  and  repose. 

And  what  a  chamber  was  this  for  the  luxu- 
riantly nurtured  Sybil !  Large  and  lofty  were 
its  dimensions — the  loosel)'  fastened  panels  of 
the  many  windows  shaking  and  clattering  from 
the  night's  storm.  A  large  old-fashioned  bed — 
its  draperies  composed  of  what  once  had  been 
handsome  crimson  damask,  stood  in  the  middls 
of  the  room,  being  the  only  furniture,  save  a 
few  crazy  chairs  and  a  rickets-table.  Cobwebs 
hung  in  undisturbed  tranquility  from  every  di- 
rection of  this  sombre-looking  couch,  and  a 
hastily  constructed  peat  fire,  filled  the  apartment 
with  smoke,  which  yielded  a  most  sufl^ocating 
smell. 

Sybil,  however,  heeded  it  not,  and  Hardress, 
after  depositing  her  in  this  domicil  under  the 
care  of  her  maid — a  respectable  middle-aged 
woman,  returned  to  Lord  Castlerosse,  whom 
he  found,  although  it  was  then  past  eleven 
o'clock,  more  widely  awakened  by  all  the  strange 
and  stirring  events  of  the  evening,  than  he  had 
probably  been  for  many  a  day;  though  on  his 
nephew's  re-appearance,  he  plainly  intimated 
his  wish  to  Dennis,  to  retire  for  the  night  with- 
out further  delay. 

But  Fitz  Hugh  suffered  not  his  uncle  to  de- 
part, before  he  had  striven  to  impress  upon  his 
mind,  several  points  on  which  he  wished  him  to 
possess  a  clear  and  right  understanding.  He 
informed  the  Earl  that  the  lady  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  castle,  had  been  united  to  him  in 
the  lawful  bands  of  matrimony,  and  placed  the 
certificate  in  his  hands,  adding  whilst  he  did  so, 
that  consequently  the  child,  shortly  to  be  born, 
would  possess  a  legitimate  claim  to  his  family 
name,  and — if  it  so  pleased  his  Lordship — his 
inheritance  ?  Might  it  not,  he  urged,  be  made  a 
convenient  stop-gap,  to  much  of  the  troublesome 
business,  he  knew  his  uncle  had  drawn  on  his 
lawyers  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  former  inten- 
tions towards  his  unworthy  self,  and  the  conse- 
quent transfer  of  his  favor  to  the  female  branches 
'if  ;he  family ;  r-^do''  \r\  th'*  diffipnltv  of  di.>tinrt- 
ly  ascertaining  which  of  the  numerous  rlistani 
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claimants  for  the  property,  had  the  best  right  to 
the  heirship.  He  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
manner  in  which  these  considerations  were  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Castlerosse,  though  the  strongest 
effect  apparently  produced  on  the  mind  of  his 
Lordship,  was  unfeigned  horror  at  the  prospect 
of  the  event  which  they  announced ;  for  turning 
to  Dennis,  who,  by  Fitz  Hugh's  desire,  had  re- 
mained in  the  room,  he  enquired,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  his  extreme  consternation — 
«  where  the  lady  had  been  lodged,"  and  seemed 
relieved  when  informed  of  the  distant  locality 
of  the  chamber  assigned  to  her  use. 

But  even  this  circumstance  could  not  save 
him  from  some  of  the  much  dreaded  inconve- 
nience, attendant  on  that  same  event ;  for  before 
the  night  was  over,  the  Castle  was  in  a  state  of 
panic  and  bustle,  such  as  could  not  have  failed 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  seven  sleepers  them- 
selves. There  was  banging  of  doors — shrill 
calls — shuffling  of  feet  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dors— all  the  house  being  called  up  to  assist  in 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  an  establishment  so 
ill  prepared  for  a  catastrophe  of  that  kind ;  for 
who  among  the  inmates  of  Castlecrosse,  twelve 
hours  before  could  have  imagined  the  possibility 
of  such  a  sound  as  the  cry  for  the  accoucheur, 
being  heard  in  the  dwelling  of  the  venerable 
bachelor  recluse  1 — but  so  it  was.  Some  weeks 
were  still  waiting  to  the  period,  when  the  birth 
of  Fitz  Hugh's  child  might  be  expected ;  but  it 
was  only  very  natural  that  all  the  fatigue  and 
wretchedness  which  the  unhappy  Sybil  had  en- 
dured, should  hasten  the  event ;  and  after  but  a 
few  hours  of  much  required  rest,  she  awoke  to 
feel  that  her  time  of  trial  had  arrived — that  time 
of  fearfulness  and  trembling,  and  horrible  dread 
to  every  woman — even  to  the  happy  soul  who 
hails  it  but  as  a  light  affliction,  leading  to  joy 
and  blessedness  so  intense,  that  when  passed 
away  it  will  be  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
as  a  dream.  The  prosperous  and  the  innocent 
must  feel  at  such  a  moment  the  snares  of  death 
encompass  her  round  about,  and  the  pains  of 
hell  get  hold  upon  her — with  hope  and  love,  and 
promised  bliss,  to  buoy  lilp  her  fainting  spirit — 
she  yet  must  feel  that  no  human  hand  can  up- 
hold, no  human  aid,  comfort,  or  refresh,  whilst 
passing  through  this  dark  vale  of  suffering. 

What  then  must  be  the  bitterness  of  this  cup 
of  trembling  to  her,  who  has  no  draught  of 
sweetness  to  allay  its  agony  through  the  dreary 
darkness  of  this  road  of  sorrow — no  ray  of  love 
or  joy  to  light  up  its  fearful  gloom  1  And  such 
was  now  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Sybil.  In 
a  strange  country,  surrounded  by  unknown 
faces,  and  with  the  pangs  of  memory  rending 
her  silking  frame,  with  mental  torture,  far 
above  all  bodily  anguish — the  recollections  of 
parallel  events,  mocking  her  with  images  of 
times  past,  which  came  before  her  as  dreams 
of  heaven  in  comparison  to  the  gnawing  tor- 
ments of  this  present  suffering — her  groans — 
her  cries,  were  truly  the  shrieks  of  despair — 
and  the  light  of  daj  arose  and  set  again  before 
her  child  of  shame  and  guilt  was  born  into  the 
world ;  and  when  the  feeble  cry  of  the  babe 
jr-ni'it^  upon  the  mi^th"r's  ear*,  how  was  it  r"*- 
r-'ive  1 — by  a  father's  ble^^sing  ? — No — a  father's 
curse.    A  deep  curse  burst  from  the  lips  of  Fitz 


Hugh  on  his  being  informed  that  a  daughte^ 
was  born  unto  his  name ;  and  when  it  was  add* 
ed  that  there  seemed  little  hope  of  the  iufan* 
living  many  hours,  his  answer  was — 

«  So  much  the  better  !" 

At  the  same  moment,  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  a  mother  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  wretched 
Sybil's  breast,  in  defence  of  the  babe  she  had 
brought  forth  in  pain  and  sorrow;  and  when  it 
was  taken  to  her  bed  side,  she  stretched  forth 
her  feeble  arms  to  receive  it  into  her  bosom, 
that  at  least  in  a  mothers  embrace  it  might 
breathe  forth  its  little  soul.  But  when  she  felt 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  gazed  upon  its  face, 
associations  fraugnt  with  agony  so  completely 
overwhelmed  her,  that  groaning,  with  a  shud- 
der, she  turned  away  her  head,  and  suffered  it 
to  be  removed,  in  order  that  Father  Patrick,  as 
the  old  nurse  encouragingly  said,  might  make  a 
Christian  of  the  child  before  it  went  to  Para- 
dise. 

Now  Father  Patrick,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
the  priest  of  the  village,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Castle  also — for  though  its  Lord  was 
nominally  a  Protestant,  no  rival  brother  of  that 
persuasion  had  ever  been  established  as  an  in- 
terloper in  his  parish,  which  was  accordingly 
as  purely  Roman  Catholic  as  it  could  be. 

On  hearing  of  the  event  at  the  Castle,  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  attend  in  case  of  any  cri- 
tical emergency,  which  might  require  his  spirit- 
ual aid;  and  of  course  on  hearing  of  the  pre- 
carious state  of  the  newly-born  babe,  he  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  its  immediate  admittance 
into  the  Holy  Church.  All  was  therefore  made 
ready  for  the  sacred  ceremonial  in  the  chamber 
where  lay  the  mother;  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired but  to  decide  on  the  name  ;  the  request 
was  therefore  whispered  to  Sybil  that  she  should 
mention  one. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head ;  her  weakness 
and  exhaustion  probably  bewildering  her  brain 
and  causing  reminiscences  of  the  past  to  con- 
fuse themselves  with  the  present . . .  she  mur- 
mured with  a  strange  wan  smile,  illuming  her 
now  haggard  features  ... 

"  Oh,   you   know  .  .  j^ou   know,"  . . .  and   she 
raised  her  eyes  in  the  mean  time  to  the  wall 
opposite,  as  if  in   search  of  some   object . . 
«  Mary  ...  is  it  not  Mar}s  Albert  V 

But  the  utterance  of  that  last  word  seemed  to 
jar  with  violence  some  chord  of  memorj',  and 
recall  her  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  reality  . . . 
for  she  started  up  with  a  shriek.  The  nurse 
soothingly  interposed  with  . .. 

"  Yes,  my  honey,  it  shall  be  Mar}' .  .  .  who 
could  wish,"  she  added,  crossing  herself,  "  for 
a  prettier  or  more  blessed  namel" 

"  Mary ! . .  no  . . .  no  call  it  not  Mary  . . .  blessed, 
blessed  Marj' . . .  but  Mara . . .  Mara  .  - .  bitter ! . . . 
yes,  most  bitter  1"  cried  the  wretched  Sybil,  and 
she  covered  up  her  face  and  groaned. 

The  poor  babe  was  baptized  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
of  a  stonny  morning ...  the  charitable  priest 
chosing,  in  preference,  to  endow  it  with  the 
more  common  and  propitious  denomination  of 
"  Marv  !" 

The  steward  was  obliged  to  attend,  with  two 
female  servants,  as  sponsors — the  father  of  the 
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child  declining  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  mummery-  For  the 
mother,  Fitz  Hugh  often  inquired  with  some 
anxiety,  but  the  evident  disappointment  with 
which  Ijord  Castlerosse  received  the  tidings  of 
the  sex  of  the  infant,  only  increased  the  spleen 
and  aversion  conceived  by  Hardress  against  his 
little  daughter.  It  quite  enraged  him  to  see  the 
«•  small  dark  misery"  lying  upon'  its  mother's 
bosom — for  again  nature  had  asserted  its  all- 
powerful  rights  over  every  other  feeling,  and 
■won  for  the  babe  that  place.  Nay,  it  was  pressed 
more  closely  to  her  breast  when  words  of  dis- 
gust escaped  the  father's  lips,  as  if  his  very 
hatred  made  her  love  more  warm  ;  and  Hardress 
ceased  to  trouble  much  further  the  lying-in-room 
with  visits  evidently  so  little  gratifying  to  their 
object.  Eagerly  sought  out  by  Desmond  imme- 
diately his  arrival  at  the  Castle  was  ascertained, 
he  was  soon  engaged,  night  and  day,  in  interests 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  the  invalid  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  management  of  the 
Irish  officials,  who  had  it  all  their  own  way;  for 
the  foreign  maid,  a  quiet  person,  strange  both  to 
their  language  and  customs,  was  little  able  to 
assert  authority,  or  receive  much  consideration 
as  an  overseer. 

Not  that  there  was  much  cause  for  complaint 
as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  patient  was  con- 
cerned. The  nurse  was  a  kind,  attentive  old 
body,  though  certainly  rather  too  much  of  a 
social  turn — for  she  and  her  assisting  crones 
would  sit  over  the  fire  for  hours,  sipping  their 
whiskey,  and  presuming  on  the  passive  apathy 
of  their  charge,  to  talk  and  gossip  in  that  low 
monotonous  murmur,  more  fatiguing  to  a  sick 
person  than  conversation  in  a  louder  tone. 

But  after  the  first  few  days,  during  which 
bodily  pain  and  weakness  almost  overpowered 
the  exercise  of  mental  emotion  of  any  kind, 
there  succeeded  a  period  of  comparative  calm 
to  the  being  who  had  been  for  so  Ipng  tossed 
xipon  a  sea  of  tempestuous  agony;  for  apart 
from  the  harrowing  sensations,  which  the  sight 
of  Fitz  Hugh  never  failed  to  awaken — little 
attentive  to  ausht  that  passed  around,  she  spent 
her  days  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  stupor,  in  which 
the  realities  of  the  present  were  absorbed  by 
the  heavenly  vision  of  the  past,  upon  which 
her  imagination  ranged  at  will.  The  babe, 
which,  day  after  day,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
continued  in  existence,  though  still  most  sickly 
in  appearance,  as  it  lay  still  and  sleeping  by  her 
side,  only  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  soothing 
and  softening  influence  which  had  gathered 
round  her  senses. 

Occasionally,  however,  fearful  gleams  of  light 
broke  through  the  darkness,  which  was  to  her, 
most  blessed  obscurity;  and  these  were  when 
Hardress  was  forced  upon  her  perception,  either 
by  his  personal  presence,  or  by  accidental  asso- 
ciations. One  night,  in  a  new  feature,  did  such 
li«;hl  burst  upon  her. 

Suddenly  awaking  from  a  long  sleep,  her 
attention  was  at  first  cardcssly  attracted  by  the 
conversation  going  on  between  the  nurse  and 
the  house-keeper — for  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all 
her  virtuous  prejudices,  did  not  scruple  to  drop 


in  at  times  for  a  "  bit  of  talk  and  drop  of  comfort 
with  nurse  Healcy." 

"  Yes,  sure  its  just  a  twelvemonth  gone !"  the 
last  named  was  saying,  "  since  Master  Desmond 
came  here,  over  from  England,  and  brought  the 
young  creature's  hair  for  a  bit  of  a  keepsake- 
some  long  yellow  locks — and  told  thorn  it  was 
all  that  was  left  of  the  poor  Hinny — that  she 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned  and  buried;  and  then  they  who  had 
cursed  their  child  before,  as  one  they'd  never 
think  of,  or  look  upon  again,  took  on  .sorely. 
'I'hc  mother  has  never  looked  up  since  ;  the 
father  vowed  he'd  be  revenged  on  Master  Fitz 
Hugh ;  surely  I  would'nt  be  in  his  skin  if  he 
meets  old  Mahony  on  the  road — and  there's 
many  another  who  would  fain  knock  our  gentle- 
man on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  maid, 
Norah — the  flower  of  Killarney,  as  they  used  to 
call  her — her  brothers — young  Murdock,  her 
lover,  and  all !" 

"  Ah,  well  I  neither  would  I  be  the  lady  there," 
continued  the  house-keeper,  "if  its  for  her  Mav 
ter  Fitz  Hugh  turned  the  girl  otT,  and  drove  hef 
to  the  deed."  :..,,•,  '       .,!•.  .In-;/ 

"  Yes  !  and  that's  how  thej'  say  it  was, ,  w 
other  interposed — "  the  poor  body  was  turn€4 
out  into  the  streets.  She  had  always  a  wild 
Irish  spirit  about  her — and  they  pulled  her  out 
of  the  river  the  next  morning,  when  he  was 
gone  'cross  the  sea  with  his  new  love  there,  who 
had  left  husband,  and  children,  and  all,  for  the 
sake  of  his  ill-favored  face,  which  it  puts  her 
into  a  fever  to  look  upon,  now  the  mischiefs 
done." 

A  sudden  movement  of  the  invalid  now  caused 
them  to  lower  their  voices.  She  had  powerfully 
suspended  her  breath  to  catch  the  whispered 
words  of  this  communication,  which  had  gra- 
dually excited  her  curiosity — and  it  seemed  as 
with  a  vivid  flash  to  throw  light  upon  that  which 
had  oft,en  since,  like  the  memory  of  a  bewildered 
dream,  floated  across  her  recollection — -that 
spirit-like  form  in  the  London  abode  of  Tia 
Hugh  which  had  fled  past  her  with  that  appall- 
ing shriek.  And  nojy  again  it  seemed  to  flit 
before  her  vision — again  in  fancy  she  heard  the 
cry — and  more — the  very  splashing  of  the  water 
which  engulfed  another  victim  of  her  baleful  sin. 

That  night  Sybil  was  delirious — and  the 
cause  of  her  being  so,  the  nurse  laid  to  any 
other  source  than  the  true  one.  This  attack  re- 
tarded for  some  time  her  recovery;  at  one 
time,  indeed,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it 
was  during  that  period,  she  afterwards  remem- 
bered, in  a  dim  confused  manner,  that  worda 
strange,  yet  familiar,  sounded  on  her  ears — and 
an  object  placed  before  her  eyes — fascinating 
her  gaze — both  acting  as  some  holy,  soothing 
charm  upon  her  soul. 

But  with  returning  physical  convalescence, 
this  influence  had  dispersed;  she  saw,  indeed, 
occasionally,  a  man,  clad  in  a  dark  garb,  and 
with  a  grave  countenance,  approach  her,  and 
strive  to  enter  into  conversation ;  but  her  re- 
serve defeated  his  endeavors. 

"Rhr  ilirank  from  All.  and  her  •Mont  mood 
MBti«  h«r  \f  isb  only  for  fuliluile." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Oh,  in  my  dreams  I  foel  them — see  them — 

The  days  of  bliss  return  ajjain, 

Ao  victor^angels  tread  beneath 

The  snare  of  fiends,  the  rage  of  men, 

And  ever  more  a  sweet  delusion 

Above  my  slumber  hovers  near — 

And  tells  of  holy  retributioii, 

And  chides  my  doubt  and  soothes  my  fear. 

I  waHe,  and  ail  is  dark  and  drear. 

I  curse  my  sleep  whose  magic  power 
Hath  marked  with  bliss,  my  hopeless  heart. 

A  FEW  weeks  more,  and  the  character  of  the 
solitude  of  Sybil  had  somewhat  changed.  Her 
dreary  days  for  the  most  part,  crept  over  her 
head,  as  she  sat  with  her  noble  uncle-in-law  in 
his  lugubrious  den.  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  for 
the  better  security — during  his  now  frequent 
absences — of  the  respect  and  observance,  it  was 
his  pleasure  should  be  shown  towards  his  wife, 
at  once  established  this  apartment  as  her  daily 
habitation,  to  which  arrangement,  Lord  Castle- 
rosse  having  at  first  tacitly  consented,  it  became 
a  mechanical  habit  to  Sybil,  there  to  resort,  and 
to  Ijer  companion,  to  expect  her. 

She  seldom  employed  herself  but  generally 
sat  in  dark  abstracted  gloom,  with  her  head 
bent  down — her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  and 
hiding  the  day-light  from  her  sight — her  long 
hair  hanging  about  her  face,  dishevelled — neg- 
lected— or  in  her  more  unquiet  moods,  her  tall 
form  rocking  to  and  fro,  before  the  old  man's 
eyes,  till  the  very  movement  charmed  the 
senses  of  the  Earl  into  slumber — and  when  he 
next  awoke,  perchance  the  scene  had  taken  a 
new  surface — There  sat  still  the  same  figure, 
but  again  motionless  and  rigid,  or  her  move- 
ments as  gentle,  in  comparison  to  her  former 
manner,  as  the  sad  wavmg  of  the  tree  by  the 
summer  breeze,  to  that  rocked  and  tossed,  by 
the  blast  of  a  winter's  storm — for — to  the  old 
Lord — strange,  puzzling  sights — a  little  baby 
lay  on  her  knee — his  infant  great  niece — an  ob- 
ject, however,  which  he  could  at  first  scarcely 
believe  to  be  the  thing,  they  called  a  baby — a 
creature  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  epi- 
tome of  "noyance  and  unrest"  "muling  and 
puling  in  its  nurses  arms." 

From  its  birth  might  the  little  stranger  have 
seemed  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  dark,  sad 
position,  its  unwelcome  entry  into  this  world 
of  woe,  such  was  the  unnatural  stillness  of  its 
baby-hood.  Though  sickly  in  appearance,  it 
never,  by  its  cries,  gave  sign  of  any  suffering ; 
scarcely  ever  was  the  little  voice  heard,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  period  when  infants  begin  to  take 
notice,  had  it  not  been  for  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  large  dark  eyes,  as  they  wan- 
dered from  object  to  object,  and  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  fire  flames,  dotibts  might  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  those,  accustomed 
to  lively  children,  as  to  the  baby's  intellectual 
perfection. 

It  was  with  sentiments  of  a  strange — almost 
an  indescribable  nature,  that  Sybil  appeared  to 
regard  this  little  being.  Never  did  she  caress 
it-— every  source  of  any  such  soft  tenderness 
seemed  for  ever  dried  up  in  her  stagnated 
neart.  All  necessary  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  infant,  but  no  mother's  tear  of  affection 
ever    bedewed    its    brow — no    mother's    fond 


smile,  cast   its   bright  sunshine   en   the   littlft 
face. 

The  deep  and  mighty  shadow  of  a  dark  and 
heavy  cloud  of  sorrow  alone  fell  reflected  upon 
the  infant's  countenance.  It  was  a  sallow  com- 
plexioned  child,  with  no  beauty,  save  from  the 
large  dark  eyes,  which  from  their  striking  size 
were  likely  to  attract  attention;  and  yet  on  this 
tiny  creature,  Sybil's  gaze  would  be  riveted  for 
hours,  and  none  could  pierce  through  the  im- 
penetrable shroud  of  her  then  settled  expres- 
sion. None  could  tell  of  the  self  torture  she 
was  madly  inflicting,  by  the  means  of  this  in- 
nocent instrument — that  in  review,  were  in 
contrast,  passing  before  her  mind's  eye  the 
calm,  pure  features  of  her  fresh  born,  her 
Madonna,  the  serene,  heavenly  smile  of  her 
first  Mary,  who  had  gently  infused  into  her 
heart,  maternal  love,  in  its  freshest — holiest — 
softest  nature. 

Then  the  splendid  infant  Sybil,  whose  lofty 
and  regal  beauty,  even  in  her  cradle,  had  let 
loose,  in  all  its  power,  the  current  of  a  more 
earthl}'  stream,  the  mother's  pride,  and  then 
those  feelings  all  condensed  in  one,  of  love  and 
pride,  and  joy  inefl^able,  towards  that  angel 
spirit,  that  cherub  face,  her  boy,  her  Bertie,  her 
glory,  the  very  image  of — 

But  at  that  point,  that  word  of  her  once  fond 
idolatry,  the  power  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  mysterious  bewilderment,  which 
restrains  the  mortal  spirit  from  striving  to 
pierce  the  hidden  things  of  a  world  to  come; 
a  veil,  a  thick  overpowering  veil  seemed  to 
spread  over  her  mind,  preventing  her  even  in 
thought  from  approaching  liim,  from  whom  a 
gulf  of  shame  and  guilt,  and  misery  had  sepa- 
rated her. 

But  this  state  could  scarcely  have  continued, 
Avithout  at  last  reaching  to  a  crisis,  melancholy 
madness  must  inevitably  have  ensued,  if  some 
violent  shock  had  not  come  to  break  the  fast 
gathering  charm  of  mental  darkness,  and  re- 
stored the  unfortunate  woman  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  reality — and  perception  of  feel- 
ing, a  perception  more  healthy  to  her  mind,  and 
soul,  even  though  its  every  glimpse  was  agony 
unqualified. 

Lord  Castlerosse  had  been  roused  for  a 
time,  in  no  small  degree  by  the  late  circum- 
stances, even  so  far  as  to  make  many  un- 
wonted exertions  both  mental  and  bodily,  and 
amongst  these,  was  the  act  of  inditing  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Devereux,  informing  him  of  the  fact  of 
his  daughter  being  domesticated  under  his 
roof,  the  birth  of  the  child  being  also  slightly 
mentioned,  as  a  communication  which  could 
carry  with  it,  naught  but  pain  and  shame.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  compassion  and  feeling,  of 
the  unhappy  Sybil,  of  the  signs  of  penitence  and 
regret,  which  her  spirits  and  demeanor  showed, 
for  in  no  other  way,  did  Lord  Castlerosse 
know  how  to  lay  before  her  parents,  the  nature 
of  the  strong  character  of  her  outward  appear 
ance.  He  ended  his  epistle  by  bidding  his 
friend,  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  feeling, 
that  the  poor  lady,  as  far  as  his  will  was  coa 
cerned,  was  provided  with  a  respectable  home, 
as  long  as  it  was  her  pleasure,  or  in  her  power 
to  remain  at  Castlerosse. 
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It  was  a  consolation — though  a  mournful 
one,  to  the  afflicted  family,  to  gain  this  informa- 
tion, as  far  as  the  lost  one  herself  was  con- 
cerned ;  as  for  themselves,  no  tears  of  peni- 
tence or  regret,  could  wash  out  their  bitter 
grief  or  the  shame — the  scorn  (for  how  like  to 
scorn,  IS  the  pity  of  the  world)  which  must  for 
ever  be  their  portion  ;  but  it  was  a  kind  of 
solace  to  them  to  know,  that  the  once  idolized 
being,  to  whom  their  hearts  still  clung  with  but 
too  agonizing  tenacity,  was  safe,  in  person  at 
least,  and  under  reputable  and  kind  protection 
— not  wholly  dependent  upon  lier  destroyer. 
Ves,  all  this  was,  in  some  degree,  consolation — 
that  species  of  melancholy  solace,  which  might 
be  felt,  on  hearing  that  the  corpse  of  some  be- 
loved friend  had  been  discovered,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  ;  and  then  it 
was  the  governess's  part  to  fulfil  the  strict  in- 
junctions of  Albert  Lennard,  and  despatch  to 
Castlerosse  all  the  objects,  once  the  private 
possessions  of  his  lost  wife.  It  was  the  efl'ect 
produced  on  her  by  these  substantial  mementos 
of  the  past  which  worked  the  change  in  the 
bias  of  her  mind. 

'I'he  dreary  winter  had  scarcely  passed, 
when  several  packing-cases  arrived.  Fitz 
Hugh  himself  informed  her  what  they  con- 
tained, and  proposed  their  being  opened  for  her 
inspection.  The  character  of  his  present  pur- 
suits, and  of  the  society  he  frequented,  was  not 
such  as  to  keep  the  temper  of  his  mind  and 
heart  in  any  very  refined  or  gentle  frame;  and 
he  was  becoming  weary  and  impatient  of  the 
stagnant  calm  of  gloomy  inanimation  which  so 
hopelessly  shrouded  his  wretched  wife ;  any 
show  of  passion,  petulance,  or  hatred  even, 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  this  sullen 
— dull — unvarying  quietude;  any  of  those  de- 
monstrations he  could  have  mot,  and  repaid 
with  the  same  weapons,  but  for  this  mood, 
there  was  no  retaliation.  With  satisfaction, 
therefore,  he  hailed  the  appearance  of  these 
relics  of  the  past,  from  the  supposition  their 
sight  could  scarcely  fail  to  break — by  the  pangs 
of  memory — the  spell  of  stern  silence,  which 
enthralled  her  sufliering  spirit. 

With  cruel  interest  he  determined  himself  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  experiment  upon  the 
victim.  The  dispach  of  the  effects  had  been 
announced  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlerosse,  who 
commissioned  his  nephew  to  imparl  to  his  wife 
the  intelligence.  Fitz  Hugh  accordingly  broke 
to  her  the  occurrence,  in  the  following  man- 
ner— 

•«  Sybil !  there  has  been  an  arrival  at  the 
Castle  this  morning,  which  concerns  you." 

She  turned  her  eyes,  upon  him  with  a  look, 
speaking  but  little  of  interest  or  inquiry. 

"  Yes  !"  Hardress  continued,  in  his  tone  of 
scornful  ridicule,  "  with  the  magnanimous  gene- 
rosity of  soul,  for  which  your  late  husband  is 
so  greatly  famed,  he  has  sent,  as  was  announced 
in  a  letter  to  my  uncle,  the  personalities  you 
possessed,  as  his  wife — jewels — pictures — 
clothes,  &c..  &c." 

Sybil  suddenly  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
with  a  wild,  eager  countenance,  stretched  out 
her  arms  .as  if  to  receive  them. 

"Ah  I"  Fitz   Hugh   exclaimed   in   the   same 


jesting,  bantering  tone,  "  I  see  it  is  with  yoa 
as  with  all  women,  there  is  no  resisitne  th» 
never-failing  charm  of  new,  or  newly  recovered 
guads.  But  .Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh,  arc  you  quite  sure 
that  I  can  allow  you  to  receive  these  things  ? 
may  I  not  naturally  be  jealous,  that  .'ny  such 
appurtenances  of  your  former  state  shc^uld  be 
again  in  your  possession,  to  revive  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  ought  at  least  now  to  be 
banished  for  ever  from  your  breast?" 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Fitz  Hugh  continued  to  fix 
a  penetrating,  malicious  glance  on  her  counte- 
nance, from  which,  at  his  words,  the  transient 
glow  of  eagerness  and  animation  vanished,  and 
with  tightly  clenched  hands,  and  lips  pressed 
together,  she  gasped  despairingly — 

"  Then  why  thus  cruelly  mock  mel" 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  do  so,''  returned 
Fitz  Hugh,  assuming  a  colder  and  more  careless 
tone,  •'  nor  have  I  really  any  desire  to  keep  from 
you  these  things ;  on  the  contrary  I  have  given 
orders  for  them  to  be  brought  up  to  these  rooms, 
and  I  myself  will  assist  you  in  unpacking 
them." 

A  flash  of  something  like  pleasure  had  Illu- 
mined Sybil's  features  when  he  first  spoke,  but 
at  this  last  sentence,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  siie  murmured  in  a  voice  of  horror— 
"  Oh  no — oh  no !" 

But  the  cases  were  even  at  that  moment 
carried  in,  placed  before  her,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  Fitz  Hugh,  uncovered  and  unmaited 
ere  the  servants  departed.  IJhen  Sybil's  eyes, 
which  had  been  following  these  proceedings 
with  avidity,  turned  beseechingly  towards  Hard- 
ress, who  stood  keenly  watching  her  expression 
of  countenance. 

"  Shall  I  proceed  T"  he  inquired,  "  I  am  sure 
I  shall  make  a  more  eflScient  assistant  in  the 
business,  than  your  maid.  Why  should  you 
object  ?"  he  continued,  with  an  air  of  fierce  sur- 
prise, as  springing  forward  with  a  cry,  she 
seized  his  arm,  and  then  sinking  on  her  knees 
before  the  chest,  spread  her  arms  over  it,  as  if 
guarding  a  holy  shrine  from  his  sacriligious 
approach. 

"  Do  vou  expect  to  find  aught  there  which,  as 
my  wife,  I  cannot  allow  )-ou  to  retain  ?  I  tell 
you,  \Iadam,  that  is  all  I  have  any  desire  to  as- 
certain ;  let  me  therefore  proceed  in  the  work, 
if  you  wish  to  he  afterwards  left  in  the  solitary 
enjoyment  of  your  recovered  treasures." 

The  miserable  being  arose  with  a  gesture  of 
despair,  retired  to  a  distance,  muttering  m  a 
hoarse  voice — "  Well !  well — let  it  be  so  !"  sank 
upon  a  chair,  and  covered  tip  her  face,  remain- 
ing in  tortured  agony,  only  to  be  compared  to 
that  which  might  tear  the  breast  of  one,  in 
whose  presence  some  unholy  hand  was  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  the  grave  of  some  beloved 
being. 

Fitz  Hu?h  soon  wearied  of  the  task  he  had 
taken  upon  himself.  He  had  merely  glanced 
over  the  contents  of  each  case,  jewels,  orna- 
ments, books,  &c.,  &c.,  till  at  length  he  came  to 
one,  into  which  he  more  carefully  dived,  linger- 
ing over  the  examination  Oi  the  articles  it  en- 
closed. They  were  pictures,  and  presently  th« 
tortured  woman,  heard  tne  exclamation  oursi 
from  his  lips — 
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«  What  a  splendid  child  I — a  perfect  study ! 
This  one  I  never  saw — quite  unlike  the  hated 
Lennard  stock !" 

She  could  no  longer  refrain — but  sprung  to 
his  side,  and  gazed  upon  the  bold  and  beautifully- 
executed  drawing  of  her  little  Sybil ;  then  her 
eyes  wandering  over  the  other  portraits  that  lay 
there,  a  change  passed  over  her  countenance — 
she  shrieked,  "  My  father — my  children  !'' — and 

fell  to  the  ground — she  had  fainted. 

%  *  *  *  * 

A  month  after  this  occurrence,  Sybil  might 
be  found  seated  alone,  with  locked  doors,  gloat- 
ing in  secret  as  with  the  jealous  avidity  of  a 
miser  over  some  hidden  treasures.  Fitz  Hugh 
had  been  sufficiently  satisfied  as  to  leave  her  in 
comparatively  unmolested  possession  of  her 
former  belongings.  He  had  first — as  he  thought 
. — ascertained  that  no  article  bearing  any  visible 
token  of  Albert  Lennard  was  amongst  them. 
How  mistaken  was  his  idea,  when  every  object 
seemed  to  her  sense  to  bear  that  name  written 
upon  it — to  breathe  alone  of  him. 

But  Hardress  had  seen  her  kneel  at  his  feet, 
and  with  streaming  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  in 
supplicating  agony,  conjure  him — for  he  would 
still  torture  her  for  some  time  with  suspense, 
pretending  to  retain  jealous  feelings  towards  his 
rival — hesitating  to  allow  her  to  keep  the  dear- 
est relics  of  her  affections — when  she  besought 
him  iiOT  to  tear  from  her  ought  she  found  apper- 
taining to  her  children.  With  fiendish  triumph 
the  man  heard  her  swear,  that  nothing  of  his 
should  lurk  amongst  them — that  he  should  even 
be  torn  from  her  heart— her  broken,  bleeding 
heart — be  buried  from  her  memorj' — even  as  the 
sainted  dead  are  hid  from  the  sight  of  living 
sinners  !  She  knew  that  he  was  lost  to  her — 
that  a  gulf  as  impassable  in  its  character  as 
that  which  separated  the  blessed  Lazarus  from 
the  wretch  in  torments,  divided  her  from  him 
for  ever.  Fitz  Hugh  need  not  fear — the  remem- 
brance was  branded  on  her  heart  and  brain,  but 
with  too  burning  a  consciousness  for  the  memo- 
ry to  prove  aught  but  despair  and  madness.  But 
her  children — her  own  children — bone  of  her 
bone,  flesh  of  her  flesh — they  were  hers  still ; 
no  power  of  guilt  could  sever  that  tie.  She  was 
torn  from  them  in  body,  but  their  images,  their 
remembrance  might  at  least  remain  to  her ! 

And  Fitz  Hugh  suffered  it  so  to  be.  His 
original  aim  had  been  satisfied  by  thus  awaken- 
ing her  passions  and  emotions,  and  thereby 
breaking  the  spell  of  impenetrable  gloom  which 
had  so  long  bound  the  miserable  woman. 

She  now  again  appeared  to  him  in  the  light 
of  a  woman — one  over  whom  he  could  hold  in- 
fluence, if  not  now  the  influence  of  love,  other 
powers  equally  effectual — and,  indeed,  from  this 
time  of  her  restoration  to  images  of  the  past,  a 
softening  current  of  feeling  seemed  to  have  re- 
turned, and  this  glance  of  former  days  brought 
one  great  relief — tears — floods  of  tears  ! 

Yes,  day  after  day,  all  that  smiling  spring, 
when  well  assured  of  being  safe  from  the  in- 
truding presence  of  Fitz  Hugh,  would  Sybil  often 
steal  to  the  retirement  of  her  chamber,  and  feast 
vipon  the  images  of  lost  delight  offered  by  the 
pictures  of  her  children — her  parents  ;  and  other 
reminiscences   there   were,  trifles   mostly,  but 


which  carried  most  thrilling  emotions  to  her 
heart,  not  only  from  their  own  intrinsic  associa- 
tions, but  because  they  seemed  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  not  been  quite  blotted  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  every  former  friend — that  some 
sympathising  soul  had  remembered  how  those 
trifles — which  the  careless  stranger  might  have 
overlooked  or  neglectcd-^would  be  to  her  of 
ten-fold  greater  value  than  the  richest  jewels 
which  once  decked  her  brow,  and  which  now 
remained  unregarded  in  their  caskets. 

Something  whispered  to  her  heart — "  Felicie, 
this  was  j'our  M'ork  !"  and  the  heavy  shame  and 
gnawing  regret,  with  which  she  now  thought  of 
that  early  friend,  would  then  drown  for  a  time 
all  other  feelings. 

Once  she  sat  till  the  shades  of  evening  were 
gradually  closing  on  three  smiling  young  faces, 
on  which,  in  dreamy  reverie,  her  eyes  had  been 
for  many  hours  fixed,  watching  them  fading, 
dimmer  and  dimmer  from  her  sight.  At  length 
she  started — a  sudden,  fier^^  glow  overspread 
her  face,  then  left  her  pale  as  death.  She  cast 
her  eyes  fearfully  round  the  room,  and  the  next 
moment,  with  a  trembling,  hurried  step',  ap- 
proached a  wardrobe — took  a  key,  and  applied 
it  to  a  box  within — a  jewel-case,  into  which  she 
had  never  looked,  since  Fitz  Hugh,  after  a  cur- 
sory examination,  had  placed  it  in  her  posses- 
sion. 

But  her  present  emotion  was  not  caused  by 
this  circumstance;  indeed  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  remark  objects,  which  at  another  time  might 
have  produced  the  most  vivid  sensations — no, 
it  was  as  if  some  frightened,  guilty  thing  was, 
with  panting  eagerness,  searching  for  some  for- 
bidden treasure,  alone  with  the  sin  and  danger 
of  the  act  about  to  be  committed. 

The  truth  was,  a  sudden  flash  of  thought  had 
found  entrance  into  her  breast,  bearing  with  it 
recollections,  which,  by  the  agitation  they  ex- 
cited, contradicted  the  protestation — the  solemn 
promise  she  had  made  to  Fitz  Hugh.  On  what 
could  her  mind  have  been  brooding,  which 
caused  the  remembrance  that  there  had  been  a 
brooch,  with  a  picture — and  of  whom  ?  Might 
it  not  have  been  overlooked?  She  remembered 
having  placed  it  in  that  case,  when  the  pin 
broke,  the  very  day  before  Albert  left  her — fur 
ever.  For  one  instant  her  spirits  sank;  even 
where  it  there,  what  was  that  to  her ! — her  oath 
— her  oath  !  Albert  was  dead  to  her,  she  had 
said.  Well — well! — might  she  not  look  upon 
the  features  of  the  dead  without  crime  or  dan- 
ger? 

And  she  had  found  it !  She  seized  it  with  an 
hysterical  laugh — held  it  from  her,  and  gazed 
upon  it;  but  for  a  moment  only — for  a  voice, 
"  deep  and  dread,"  was  heard  at  the  door — and 
with  a  look  of  ghastly  alarm,  her  first  impulse 
was  to  hide  the  picture  in  her  bosom — then 
mastering  her  agitation,  she  closed  the  ward- 
robe— and  admitted  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh ! 

He  made  no  more  remark  than  usual  on  dis- 
turbing her.  He  knew  that  such  intrusions 
were  ever  far  from  welcome  ;  and,  therefore, 
discovered  nothing  very  singular  in  Sybil's  fal- 
tering voice  and  discomposed  countenance. 

He  seated  himself  for  some  time  on  the  sofa 
by  her  side,  and  afterwards  led  her  down  stair* 
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to  spend  the  evening,  as  usual,  in  his  uncle's 
apartment — unconscious  that  she  bore  in  her 
very  boscj&,  an  image  so  hateful  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

And  is  there  in  God's  world  so  drear  a  place. 
Where  the  loud  hitter  cry  is  raised  in  vain  7 
Where  tears  of  penance  coino  too  late  lor  grace, 
A»  oil  th'  uprooted  (lower  the  genial  rain  7— Keblb. 

This  soul  halh  b«ca 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  ; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

Coleridoe'k  An'cieht  Mariner. 

The  last  two  lines,  fi.^uratively  speaking, 
were  truly  applicable  to  our  heroine,  when  hav- 
ing plunged  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  beheld  the 
quicksand  of  despair  closing  round  her  soul. 
"VV'e  have  seen  her  now,  indeed,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  and  exciting  dreams  with 
which  the  fevered  imagination  invested  the 
empty  images  of  the  past  with  something  like 
restoration  to  reality.  But  this  dream  must 
wear  away:  the  time  must  come  when  she 
would  awake  to  light,  worse  than  the  darkness 
which  had  before  oppressed  her  every  power 
of  hope — of  feeling — and  which  would  leave 
her  in  all  the  gnawing,  parched,  yearning  long- 
ing, after  the  substantiation  of  that  bliss — lost 
for  ever !  And  how  would  she  pass  through 
that  fierj'  furnace — she,  unhappy  soul,  whose 
heart  cast  recklessly  and  despairingly  away, 
every  thought  which  could  bring  with  it  help  or 
nope  from  a  higher  source  ?  In  her  ear  seemed 
mockingly  to  ring  the  awful  words — "  Her  God 
has  forsaken  /ler — persecute  and  take  her — for 
there's  none  to  help  her." 

"  She  looked  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray. 
But  ever  as  prayer  had  jush'd 
A  wicked  whisper  canie  and  made 
Her  heart  an  dry  as  dust." 

So,  indeed,  she  might  have  cried,  as  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  passed  over  her  head, 
and  left  her  prayerless — destitute  of  all  divine 
relief  or  hope;  and  with  regard  to  outward 
means,  she  could  not  have  been  more  unfortu- 
nately situated  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  de- 
plorable state  of  mind.  She  longed  to  scorn  all 
belief,  hoth  in  outward  form  and  inward  prin- 
ciple, and  no  form  was  presented  to  her  view, 
save  the  devotional  rites  of  the  few  uneducated 
domestics,  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
which  to  one  so  ignorant  of  all  appertaining  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  could  appear,  as 
no  more  belonging  to  religion,  than  the  worship 
of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Brahmin.  But  was  it  not 
strange — it  may  be  thought — that  a  Catholic 
Priest  should  be  constantly  in  the  very  house, 
and  yet  so  little  /rcalous  in  his  calling,  as  to 
suffer  this  new  inmate  of  the  Castle  to  live  for 
so  -onp  a  period  without  any  efforts  to  bring  her 
under  his  influence,  save  those  baffled  attempts 
at  fixing  her  attention  on  the  consolations  of 
his  religion  when  she  was  upon  her  sick  and 
apparently  dying  bed. 

Father  O'Brian  had  been  ever  since  that  time 
far  from  unmindful  of  this  "sheep  without  a 
pasture,"  which  had  wandered  into  the  precincts 
•f  his  fold — far  from  remiss  in  his  earnest  wish 


to  bring  her  within  its  guardian  shelter — not 
with  that  spirit  too  generally  predominant 
amongst  his  fraternity,  that  desire,  "  the  com- 
passing sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte," 
but  rather  "  the  saving  of  a  soul  alive  !' 

He  had  failed — for  alas !  we  may  truly  call 
"  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,"  in  piercing  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  aocomplishment  of  his  de- 
sire, through  which  his  predecessor.  Father 
Connell,  would  have  worked  his  way  with  as 
little  scruple  and  difficulty  as  the  snake  pene- 
trates the  thickets.  This  man  had  been  lately 
transported  for  certain  seditious  practices  in 
which  he  had  been  implicated. 

Obstacles,  proceeding  both  from  her  imper- 
vious reserve,  and  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
access  to  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh's  presence,  had 
hitherto  impeded  every  attempt  of  Father 
O'Brian.  From  the  domicile  of  Lord  Castle- 
rosse,  in  which  she  passed  mo*  of  the  day.  he 
was  strictly  excluded ;  the  very  name  of  a 
Priest  had  been  rendered  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Earl  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  Connell, 
and  never,  till  late  in  the  spring  succeeding  her 
arrival  in  Ireland,  did  Sybil  leave  the  precincts 
of  the  Castle — when,  with  shrinking  form  and 
downcast  eyes,  she  occasionally  crept  abroad, 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  positive  orders  of  Fitz 
Hugh,  who  declared  his  unwillingness  to  have 
such  a  perfectly  smoke-dried  wife,  and  tWtified 
his  surprise  that  she  should  show  so  little  soul 
as  to  evince  no  desire  to  behold  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  vicinity;  whose  description  had 
once  so  raised  her  enthusiasm.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  generally  was  her  companion — his 
presence  forming  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  approach  of  any  gentle  spirit  of  holiness 
and  sanctity. - 

In  the  summer  time,  however,  Sybil,  more 
used  to  the  at  first  intolerable  glare  of  light  and 
sunshine,  and  still  more  the  endurance  of  hu- 
man scrutiny  and  observation,  would  sometimes 
ramble  out  alone,  choosing  the  most  solitarj' 
haunts — spurning  all  interchange  of  word  or 
look  with  any  one ;  and  at  length  her  remark- 
able appearance  and  demeanor  began  to  excite 
such  superstitious  awe  amongst  the  country 
people,  who  chanced  to  pass  her  by,  that  their 
respectful  greeting  of  "  God  save  your  honor  !" 
was  exchanged  for  a  silent  crossing  of  them- 
selves, and  a  mental  abjuration  on  their  own  4f 
score. 

One  evening,  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  abstraction, 
she  had  wandered  farther  from  home  than  usual 
— had  even  reached  the  lovely  vicinity  of  Kil- 
larney,  when  a  violent  storm  forced  her  to  seek 
for  shelter.  A  cottage  M'as  near  of  most  pic- 
turesque position — humble,  but  of  a  less  poor 
description  than  the  generality'  of  those  Irish 
abodes.  At  the  door  of  this  she  reluctantly 
craved  admission.  A  young  man  who  was 
standing  gazing  moodily  on  the  storm  without, 
immediately — though  with  sullen  scrutiny — 
made  way  for  her  to  enter,  and  Svbil  found 
herself  suddenly  in  a  larger  and  different  com- 
pany, to  that  she  had  expected! 

An  elderly  woman  lay  upon  a  bed — fast  ap- 
proaching death  marked  upon  her  features.  A 
girl,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands— her 
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long  hair  falling  about  her  face,  sat  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  while  by  its  side  was  kneeling  a 
dark  figure,  whom  Sybil  recognized  as  the 
Priest.  A  grey  headed  man  was  also  seated 
near,  and  with  the  young  man  at  the  door,  com- 
pleted the  group. 

"  I  am  intruding,"  murmured  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh, 
in  the  deep,  hollow  voice  which  had  become 
natural  to  her,  as  each  turned  an  eager  glance 
upon  her,  whilst  her  disturbed,  wild  look  plainly 
showed,  how  little  more  agreeable  to  herself 
was  this  intrusion. 

But  it  is  seldom,  whatever  may  be  the  time 
or  season,  that  inhospitable  looks  or  signs  greet 
a  stranger  beneath  an  Irish  roof.  The  grey- 
headed man  bowed  his  head  quickly,  as  lie 
pushed  a  chair  towards  her,  and  the  Priest, 
with  a  grave  bow  of  recognition,  advancing, 
said,  "  Madam,  you  will  perhaps  join  in  the 
rites  about  to  be  administered,  for  the  soul  of  a 
dying  fellow  creature." 

A  bewildered  stare  from  the  dark  eyes  of 
Sybil  was  the  only  answer,  as  she  declined  the 
proffered  seat,  and  took  her  place  at  the  door- 
way, which  the  young  man  had  now  left  vacant. 
There  she  remained,  whilst  the  priest  proceeded 
with  the  service,  which  her  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted. Unconsciously  did  she  watch  the  scene, 
whilst  the  tones  of  Father  O'Brian's  voice  fell 
quietly  upon  her  ear — even  amidst  the  war  of 
the  thunder  and  splashing  of  the  ram,  now 
falling  in  torrents.  But  when  the  voice  ceased, 
and  the  Priest  arose  from  his  knees,  the-storm 
had  temporarily  abated  into  a  calm,  and  the 
faint,  low  accents  of  the  dying  woman  made 
themselves  distinctly  heard.  "Father!"  she 
murmured,  "  take  this  heavy  weight  from  my 
heart,  and  let  me  die  in  peace — Where  is  itl" 
she  said,  and  she  feebly  placed  her  hand  on  her 
bosom,  and  drew  forth  some  long,  light  tresses 
— pressed  them  to  her  lips — once  more  gazed 
with  her  dim  eyes  upon  them,  and  then  holding 
her  treasure  towards  the  Priest,  faltered. 

"  Take  it — take  it,  and  let  me  feel,  if  my  heart 
will  be  any  lighter." 

Father  O'Brian  held  out  his  hand,  murmuring 
some  words  of  comfort,  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  casting  off  all  sublunary  thoughts :  but  the 
young  man  abruptly  sprung  forward. 

"  Give  it  to  me,  mother,"  he  cried;  "  let  Mur- 
dock  have  it  now,  as  a  token  from  you,  and 
he'll  soon  do  that  which  will  bring  you  peace," 
— his  ej-'es  flashed  fiercely — "  When  Norah's 
blood  calls  out  for  blood,  no  wonder  the  spirit's 
troubled.  Iff  had  not  sworn  to  Murdock,  not  to 
lake  his  vengeance  from  him,  it  had  been  done 
before  this — and  3'^ou'd  have  been  at  rest." 

•'  No — no  !"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  man's 
blood  will  not  save  my  Norah — my  child,  who 
died  unshriven;  no  prayers  for  her  soul — no 
masses.     Lost !  soul  and  body  I" 

The  priest  rebuked  the  young  man  for  his 
unreasonable  violence,  reminding  him  of  the 
words — "  Vengeance  is  mine  saith  the  Iiord, 
and  I  will  repay  it." 

"  May  he  repay  it  now  then,"  said  the  young 
man,  doggedly,  as  he  cast  a  side-long  glance  at 
Sybil.  "  If  He's  the  righteous  judge,  as  you 
say.  Father  O'Brian,  He'll  never  keep  it  back 
much  .onger." 


A  choking,  gasping  sound  now  broke  in  upon 
their  ears,  not  from  the  -lying  woman,  but  the 
stranger  at  the  door.  T.'iey  turned  to  look,  but 
though  the  elements  were  again  raging  furiously, 
she  had  gone  forth  from  amongst  them. 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  priest  left  the  cottage, 
having  seen  the  eyes  of  Tsorah's  mother  closed 
in  death,  and  the  mourners  left  in  the  short 
period  of  quiet,  sooa  to  be  broken  by  the  wild 
funereal  wail,  over  the  remains  of  the  departed. 

The  Holy  Father  had  not  proqeeded  far,  ere 
he  beheld  leaning  against  a  tree  a  tall  figure, 
which  he  soon  discovered  was  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh. 
Providentially,  the  late  storm  had  subsided,  or 
her  position  would  have  been  most  dangerous. 
She  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  priest  almost 
imagined  it  was  a  glare  of  insanity  he  marked 
in  her  eye,  as  she  met  his  gaze.  He  proffered 
her  his  escort  to  her  home.  Starting  up,  she 
made  a  confused  explanation  and  walked  on, 
Father  O'Brian  keeping  by  her  side. 

"  Daughter,"  he  said,  "  my  duty  is  to  relieve 
the  heavy  burdened,  by  those  consolations 
which  our  religion  has  provided,  and  though 
j'ou,  I  believe,  acknowledge  not  the  authority 
of  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  yet  suffer  me,  in 
the  name  of  Him,  by  whom  all  Christians  are 
united,  to  inquire  whether  there  is  no  spiritua. 
aid  which  your  depressed  soul  desires  !" 

"  And  could  you,  Sir,"  his  companion  quickly 
answered,  turning  upon  him  her  wild  gaea, 
"  could  you  quiet  the  spirit  of  that  dying  woman^ 
by  hopes  of  the  soul's  salvation  of  her  lost, 
wretched  child  ?  No  !  and  as  fruitlessly — were 
my  sorrowing  friends  now  ranged  round  at  this 
very  moment — could  you  impart  to  their  hearts 
one  ray  of  hope  for  mine.  I  tell  you  my  sou!  is 
lost !  if  not  by  the  deadly  sin  which  first  de- 
stroyed me,  it  would  be  dragged  down  to  the 
pit  of  perdition  by  the  despairing  misery  which 
now  engulfs  it." 

"  Norah  Mahony,"  the  priest  replied,  "  died 
without  the  pale  of  that  salvation  our  Church 
provides.  She  cast  herself  and  her  sin,  unab- 
solved, into  that  place  where  for  her  there  is  no 
repentance.  The  mercy  of  God  is  fathomless, 
but  for  such  determined  sinners  our  Church 
can  hold  forth  no  certain  hope.  You,  daughter, 
still  possess  a  soul  to  save ;  beware,  then,  lest 
by  wilfully  hugging  the  chains  of  darkness 
which  now  enslave  you — by  rejecting  the  hand 
held  out  to  the  contrite  sinner,  you  plunge  your 
soul  into  everlasting  perdition,  and  even  in  this 
life  the  sentence  go  forth,  that  you  may  '  find 
no  place  for  repentance,  though  you  seek  it 
carefully  and  with  tears.'  " 

"  And  where  seek  it  now  1"  cried  Sybil,  des- 
pairingly; "I,  with  my  heart  so  desolate — I, 
who  can  but  grovel  in  the  dust — I.  who  cannot 
pray,  can  only  weep  fruitless,  unrelieving  tears 
of  earthly  longings — what  can  now  lift  mc  up  ?"  - 

"This,  daughter,"  and  the  priest  took  a  cru- 
cifix from  his  bosom,  and  pausing,  raised  it 
above  his  eyes.  "  I  ask  you  not,"  he  said,  as 
instinctively  the  Protestant  shrank  back, "I  ask 
you  not  to  look  upon  this  as  more  than  the 
symbol  of  your  salvation.  Cling  in  faith  to 
the  cross,  whereon  the  God  of  sinners  died,  ere 
you  can  hope  to  rise  pardoned  and  absolved 
from  all  your  sins.     Stain  not  its  glory  by  fruit- 
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less,  crushinsr  remorse ;  if  you  truly  hate  and 
bewail  the  sin  with  which  you  confess  you  are 
80  heavily  laden,  bear  with  resignation  and  pa- 
tience, its  natural  punishment,  but  scourge 
yourself  with  penances  and  mortifications, 
which  even  your  Church  (though  alas!  the 
practice  is  decayed)  prol'tsses  to  hold  forth  to 
sinners  such  as  jou :  thus  beins:  purified  in 
this  world,  your  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord." 

It  was  by  such  discourses  that  Father 
O'Brian  arrested  the  mind  of  Sybil  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  having  once  succeeded  in 
gaining  this  point,  he  relaxed  not  in  his  efllbfts. 
The  temporary  absence  of  Fitz  Hugh  favored 
the  purpose,  and  from  conversations  in  her 
walks,  he  before  long  even  obtained  access  to 
her  in  the  Castle.  Great  were  the  consequent 
changes  to  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  being.  A 
state  of  religious  excitement  succeeded — fanati- 
cism it  might  rather  be  called;  which  even  out- 
run the  benevolent  and  truly  pious  O'Brian's 
ideas  and  enforcements  of  self-mortification. 
Fortunate  indeed  was  it  that  she  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  one,  whose  superior  and  enlight- 
ened mind  rose  above  the  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion which  have  led  to  so  many  abuses  in  his 
religion  !  In  this  case  the  penitent  was  curbed 
rather  than  urged,  into  the  blind  zeal  with 
which  she  would  fain  have  quenched  the 
Agonies  of  remorse — scourging  her  hated  sin 
by  violence  of  bodily  chastisement — fasting, 
and  penance  of  every  kind. 

A  month  or  two  after  the  cottage  scene,  Fitz 
Hush,  as  occasionally  the  fancy  seized  him, 
made  Sybil  accompany  him  on  a  walk  to  some 
picturesque  spot.  One  particular  evening, 
their  steps  were  bent,  towards  the  banks  of 
Kiliarney,  and  in  the  course  of  the  excursion 
they  drew  near  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Mahonys. 
A  shudder  shot  through  the  frame  of  Mrs.  Fitz 
Hugh  as  it  caught  her  sight,  and  suddenly  com- 
plaining of  fatigue  she  expressed  a  wish  to  turn 
back,  but  Hardress,  whose  eye  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  same  object,  said  that  the  most 
advisable  plan  would  be.  for  her  to  enter  the 
cottage  and  rest  there  awhile,  and  he  attempted 
to  draw  her  on — with  firmness  however  she  re- 
sisted his  efforts. 

Hardress  asked  her  with  a  laugh,  and  a 
scrutinizing  look,  what  she  knew  about  that 
coitas-e  to  oause  her  to  fear  it  thus,  adding  that 
he  had  a  particular  fancy  for  a  nearer  view  of 
the  picturesque  object;  she  might  therefore 
await  his  return. 

H'-'  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Sybil  caught 
her  husl>and's  arm,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of 
sorrow  "  Hardress  !  if  devouring  remorse  does 
not  restrain  you,  from  insulting  the  inmates  of 
that  abode  by  your  intrusion,  let  at  least  your 
own  personal  safety,  weigh  in  the  balance." 

For  when  Sybil  with  deep  indignation,  per- 
ceived the  eye  of  Fitz  Hugh  fixed  admiringly 
upon  the  figure  of  a  girl  standing  at  the  door, 
th(!  less  beautiful,  but  yet  most  attractive  sister 
of  the  wretched  Norah — he  also  with  dread  dis- 
covered that  the  srirl  was  not  alone;  the  tall 
athletic  form  of  the  joung  Irishman  appeared 
by  her  side,  and  that  sight  prompted  the  utter- 
ance of  her  last  words. 


"  What  do  you  mean  !"  Fitz  Hugh  enquired, 
but  Sybil  was  silent,  shrinking  from  explana- 
tions which  must  entail  the  discussion  of  SD 
dreadful  a  subject,  and  she  hoped  she  had  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  purpose,  for  he  suffered 
her  to  turn,  and  they  pursued  their  way  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

"  Well  Sybil,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause  "you 
know  I  never  was  balked  in  any  fancy  I  had 
once  taken  into  my  head — go  home  if  you 
please — I  must  pay  that  cottage  a  visit — good 
bye  !'■ 

"  Hardress  !  you  dare  not"  Sybil  cried,  fix- 
ing a  meaning  glance  upon  him.  In  no  way 
disconcerted,  he  replied  with  a  laugh  of  ridi- 
cule, 

"  Oh  I  can  do  any  thing  when  I  am  dared 
to  it." 

Sybil  released  her  hold,  a  horrid  suggestion 
for  one  moment  checked  her  breath.  She 
thought  upon  the  Irish  youth — his  threatening 
words  of  vengeance.  If  Fitz  Hugh  intruded  his 
hateful  presence  beneath  that  roof,  what  would 
follow  ?  She  marked  that  the  man  had  already 
recognized  them,  she  had  perceived  him  sud- 
denly disappear  within  the  cottage  and  then  the 
face  of  another  glared  out  upon  them,  but  Hard- 
ress, she  knew  had  remarked  nothing  but  the 
girl. 

It  was  late — the  light  was  fast  waning— 
should  she  let  him  go  1  Was  it  for  her  to 
frustrate  the  vengeance  of  heaven  1  her  evil 
spirit  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  heart,  and  at 
this  inward  suggestion  a  momentary  gleam  of 
dreadful  joy  shot  through  her  soul.  "  Liberty 
— from  my  hateful  bonds  !"  but  horror  of  this 
wicked  thought,  immediately  succeeded.  She 
shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of  hurrying  a  soul 
loaded  with  so  much  unrepented  sin,  to  ever- 
lasting destruction,  and  what  dreadful  guilt 
would  not  the  act  entail  upon  her  own  soul ! 

With  agitated  earnestness,  which  caused  a 
momentary  pleasure,  in  the  heart  of  Fitz  Hugh, 
her  apparent  anxiety  for  his  safety,  she  hur- 
riedly acquainted  him  with  the  danger  he  must 
meet,  by  intruding  so  rtashly  on  the  relations  of 
his  unfortunate  victim — repeated  the  threat  of 
vengeance,  she  had  heard  Irom  the  lips  of  him, 
who  thirsted  to  wreak  it  upon  him. 

Hardress  thanked  her  for  the  warning,  and 
though  he  professed  careless  contempt  for  the 
menancing  danger,  he  seemed  tacitly  to  yield  to 
her  persuasions,  and  Sybil  returned  home  to 
pour  into  the  ear  of  her  Father  O'Brian,  the 
confession  of  the  terrible  thouife;hts,  which  had 
for  a  moment  flashed  upon  her  soul. 

The  following  night  Fitz  Hugh  entered  her 
presence — blocd  was  on  his  clothes — a  wound 
upon  his  head.  "  Thank  you  Sybil !"  he  ex- 
claimed "  for  putting  me  on  my  guaru ;  you 
may  have  the  satisfaction,  of  feeling  that  you 
have  saved  your  husband's  precious  life,"  and 
to  her  horrified  ears,  Hardress  related,  that  he 
had  been  to  the  cottage,  but  with  a  companion 
— was  attacked  by  two  young  fellows,  one  of 
whom  had  escaped,  the  other  has  been  taken 
into  custody,  either  to  be  hanged  or  transported 
for  life,  for  the  assault  with  intent  to  murner. 

The  last  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  lover 
— the  brother  escaped  beyond  the  seas,  and  was 
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for  some  time  unheard  of  by  his  friends — the 
father  and  daughter  also  left  the  neigliborhood 
—and  thus  the  wickedness  of  one  man  cast  its 
withering  blight  on  a  house  once  the  abode  of 
humble  peace  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Oh  I  let  tlie  soul  its  slumber  break — 
Arouse  its  senses,  and  awako 
To  see  how  soon — Lile — glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footsteps  ol"  decay 
Come  stealing  on 

*  *  * 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place — 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race, 
And  death  the  goal. 

There  all  our  steps  at  last  are  brought — 
That  path  alone,  of  all  unsought, 
Is  found  of  all. — Ano.h. 

Off  the  remainder  of  the  period  spent  by  this 
singular  party  at  the  old  Irish  Castle,  we  must 
not  dwell  further  than  it  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  narrative. 

Three  years  had  dragged  their  weary  length, 
Lord  Castlerosse  had  long  begun  to  pay  the 
penalty,  seldom  eluded  by  him  "  who  slings  his 
life  away,"  and  now  disease  commenced  its 
rapid  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  so  that  at 
sixty  he  was  sinking  beneath  the  premature 
infirmities  of  extreme  old  age. 

Sybil,  once  aroused  for  her  self-absorbing 
misery,  was  assiduous  in  ministering  all  the 
attention  and  solace  it  was  in  her  power  to  be- 
stow on  the  invalid.  The  old  man  was  grateful 
to  the  broken-spirited  creature,  who  so  devotedly 
strove  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  :  the  grief  and 
shame  which  ever  bov^ed  her  head,  and  banished 
all  life  and  light  from  her  soul,  filled  his  heart 
with  the  profoundest  compassion. 

The  ever-merciful  Providence,  who  maketh 
all  things  to  work  together  for  good,  had  ordained 
that  through  the  means  of  one  of  his  sinful 
creatures,  another  should  be  raised  from  dark- 
ness into  life.  The  accumulated  sloth  of  thirty 
years  had  encrusted  the  soul  of  a  man  who,  be- 
fore that  period,  was  naturally  amiable  in  dis- 
position, though  his  heart  was  tarnished  and 
spoilt  by  a  life  of  dissipation  and  libertinism. 
The  good  in  his  nature  had  since  lain  dormant, 
whilst  every  passion  was  extinguished  with  the 
departure  of  youth. 

However,  his  softer  qualities  once  again 
brought  into  pla)%  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  influence  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
that  world,  on  the  confines  of  which  he  now 
stood.  For  Sybil's  sake  he  first  suffered  the 
presence  of  the  Priest,  till  at  length,  by  his  mild 
and  judicious  behavior,  Father  O'Brian  uncon- 
sciously drew  his  attention  to  religious  matters  ; 
and  thus  strangely  were  the  spiritual  interests 
of  two  beings  brought  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Priest,  who,  having  no  aim  but 
the  eternal  salvation  of  souls,  at  last  saw  them 
depart  from  him — the  one  from  his  life,  the 
other  with  scarce  a  hope  of  meeting  her  again 
in  this  world — content  with  having  made  known 
to  them  the  one  sure  way — the  truth  and  the 
light,  though  no  spirit  of  pride  was  gratified  by 
his  having  won  a  new  convert  to  his  Church. 

The  strong  prejudice  entertained  by  the  old 


Lord  against  the  very  name  of  Poper}',  was  a 
certain  guarantee  as  to  his  safety  on  that  point 
— and  Sybil,  though  hurried  by  the  first  enihM- 
siasra  of  despair  to  the  last  step  between  the 
two  persuasions,  was  still  restrained  by  thoughts 
and  feeling  which  prevented  aught  from  rooting 
out  from  her  soul  the  religion  of  her  parents — 
her  children — her  Albert — of  him  whose  saint 
like  eloquence  in  dwelling  on  the  theme,  had  so 
often  charmed  and  elevated  her  heart.  Alas ! 
alas  ! — what  a  tie  ! — what  a  spell  was  that  which 
bound  her  still  to  him  she  lost — which  no  power 
— no  influence  could  rend  asunder. 

The  gloomy  calm  of  Sybil's  existence  might 
perhaps,  in  a  measure,  have  imparted  some  of 
its  quieting  power  to  her  breast — alone  with  the 
old  man,  the  pious  Priest,  and  her  little  child, 
it  was,  comparatively  .speaking,  well  with  her — 
but  the  heavy  galling  yoke  of  Fitz  Hugh's  do- 
minion over  her  soul  and  body,  weighed  like  a 
mill-stone  around  her  neck. 

Neglect  she  would  have  hailed  as  a  blessing 
— a  relief — oh,  how  great !  But  such  was  not 
the  will  of  her  husband — no,  he  knew  better 
how  to  shape  the  punishment  for  his  present 
victim.  Neglect  had  been  for  the  wretched, 
loving  Norah,  to  whom  it  proved  both  misery 
and  death ;  but  for  her,  whose  galling  demon- 
strations of  loathing  dislike  towards  himself — 
whose  ruined  looks  and  broken  spirit  gradually 
quenched  the  fervor  of  his  passion — he  found 
more  eflfectual  means  of  torment.  A  capricious 
exigence  of  her  time  and  society — and  when  in 
his  presence,  either  taunting  ridicule — tyranny 
— or  (more  torturing  still)  a  show  of  fondness  ! 
Wretched  woman  !  how  repellant  to  her  soul 
were  his  caresses  I — with  what  shuddering 
horror  did  she  endure  them ! 

Once  the  mood  prompted  him  to  take  her 
picture — and  then  he  mocked  her  with  the  con- 
tinual sight  of  that  grief-stricken — blighted 
wreck,  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Hebe,  Tha- 
lia-like portrait  of  her  lovely,  joyous  youth — a 
contrast  indeed ! 

"  Oh,  had  her  mother  seen  her  then, 
She'd  not  have  known  her  child." 

Harshness  and  violence  on  the  part  of  Hard- 
ress,  she  almost  seemed  to  court — at  least  so  it 
appeared  to  those  unconscious  of  the  height  to 
which  her  ideas  of  self-mortification  had  arrived ; 
and,  indeed,  what  else  could  have  given  her 
courage.  One  day,  soon  after  her  confession  to 
the  Priest  respecting  the  evil  thoughts  that  had 
suggested  themselves  concerning  her  husband 
that  evening,  before  the  cottage  of  the  Mahonys' 
— to  dare  the  deed  she  then  committed — a  deed 
certain  to  bring  down  the  fiercest  indignation 
upon  her  head. 

From  her  very  bosom  Sybil  drew  forth  the 
precious  picture  which  there  had  'ain  concealed 
for  weeks — upon  which,  Avith  wJd  infatuation 
she  had  gazed  in  secret — wept  over,  with 

"Tears  which  comfort  not,  but  burn,  and  seem 
To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in  their  passion  stream." 

adjured  with  words  of  passionate  despair, 
"  wing'd  with  agony,''  even  till  fevered  imagi- 
nation conjured  up  a  living  smile  of  pitying 
love — illumining  the  "  grave  sweetness"  of  the 
eyes— playing  on  the  stillness  of  the  pictured  lips» 
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And  now  to  draw  it  forth,  and  with  the  stern 
determination  of  a  devotee,  jield  it  into  the  hands 
of  Fitz  Hugh!  Expiation,  indeed  commensu- 
rate, if  agony  can  atone  for  guilt ! 

Yes,  this  act  in  itself  was  agony  intense — 
but  what  was  it — what  was  even  the  humilia- 
tion of  bodily  pain  compared  with  that  which 
was  to  follow?  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  un- 
governable rage,  at  beholding  the  object  pre- 
sented to  him,  P^itz  Hugh  struck  the  victim,  who 
stood  pale  as  ashes  before  him,  but  with  des- 
perate calmness  confessing  her  offence.  No 
cry  was  uttered  when  the  heavy  blow  of  passion 
fell  upon  the  form  once  accustomed  only  to  the 
gentle  touch  of  caressing  affection — but  truly  a 
shriek  of  agonized  despair  rent  the  air  when  she 
beheld  Fitz  Hugh,  with  fiendish  delight,  which 
seemed  even  to  overpower  his  towering  anger, 
efface  before  her  very  eyes,  every  trace  of  that 
sweet  image,  and  demolish  beneath  his  feet  even 
the  frame  which  had  enclosed  it! 

But  all  that  Fitz  Hugh  made  her  suffer  was 
in  a  great  degree  softened  when  under  the  ob- 
servation of  Lord  Gastlerosse,  and  feeling  that 
she  would  deem  his  ill-treatment  as  part  of  her 
merited  mortifications,  Hardress  relied  on  her 
not  making  any  complaint.  He  had  not  given 
up  the  hope  that  his  uncle's  inheritance  would 
yet  be  allotted  to  him,  if  it  were  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  attachment  the  Earl  had  conceived  for 
bis  wife  ;  and  when,  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Lord  Gastlerosse,  he  petitioned  for  a 
renewal  of  that  supply  which  would  enable  him 
to  occupy  the  seat  in  Parliament — which,  on 
his  elopement,  he  had  resigned,  but  becoming 
vacant  at  this  period,  was  again  offered  to  him, 
the  Earl  had  acceded  to  his  request — the  chief 
motive  in  so  doing,  being  m  reality  the  hope  of 
release  in  a  great  degree,  which  Hardress's 
political  career  would  offer  to  the  tmhappy 
Sybil,  from  the  society  of  her  husband  ;  for  the 
old  man,  unconscious  that  his  own  life  was 
drawing  so  near  unto  a  close,  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  insisting  that  during  the  London  cam- 
paign, Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  and  her  mournful,  noise- 
less child,  should  be  left  the  inmates  of  his 
Castle. 

Fitz  Hush  made  no  objection.  He  was  duly 
elected.  Parliament  opened,  and  the  already 
popular  orator  departed,  to  electrify,  by  his 
overwhelming  eloquence,  the  wondering  lis- 
teners. 

And  where  was  he — the  pure — the  high- 
minded, 

"To  pour  his  Abdiel  warninjn  on  iho  train, '* 
to  plead  for  all — great,  good,  and  beautiful — 
"  Liki!  a  lost  Pleind,  neon  no  more  l«"low  !" 

swept  from  the  political  horizon,  in  which  for  a 
season  he  had  shone  with  such  chaste  and  radi- 
ant brightness,  obscureil  by  the  malignant  in- 
tJuence  of  the  Wicked  One,  who  now,  like  a 
comet,  shot  forth  once  more  in  all  its  blazing 
light  ! 

But  ere  Fitz  Hugh  had  left  the  Castle  many 
weeks,  a  crisis  arrived  to  give  a  new  and  im- 
portant coloring  to  the  existence  of  the  unhappy 
Sybil.  Lord  Gastlerosse  was  seized  with  an 
alarming  attack,  and  the  medical  man  declared 
'.hat  he  had  not  many  days  to  live. 


It  was  proposed  to  his  Lordship  that  his  ne- 
phew should  be  recalled — but  this  he  desired 
might  not  be  done.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  possibly  be  benefitted  or  gratified 
by  a  last  interview.  The  Earl  retained  his 
senses  and  the  full  exercise  of  speech — and  all 
his  remaining  interest  and  anxiety  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  the  welfare  of  the  being,  who,  after 
his  death,  had  no  prospect  but  to  be  utterly  casi 
on  an  existence  of  hopeless  wretchedness  .  . . 
delivered  up  to  the  sole  mercy  of  her  husband. 

The  old  man  called  her  one  evening  to  his 
side,  and  bade  her  tell  him  if  there  was  aught 
in  his  power  to  perform,  which  could  in  any 
way  administer  to  her  future  comfort  or  happi- 
ness;  his  inheritance,  by  an  irrevocable  dccres, 
had  passed  away  from  his  nephew .  . .  but  if  by 
any  means  he  could  influence  her  future  pros- 
pects, she  was  to  name  her  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  am  truly  grateful.  Lord  Gastlerosse,  for  the 
fatherly  kindness  with  which  you  have  .  .  .  for 
the  sake,  doubtless,  of  her  Ailhcr  .  .  .  treated  a 
wretch  .  .  .  guilty,  miserable,  as  myself.  There 
is  noth*ng  in  this  world  to  which  I  can  now  as- 
pire, but  a  quiet  resting  place,  where  my  broken 
heart  may  in  penitence  seek  for  pardon.  I  should 
not  shrink,  1  know  from  bearing  the  just  punish- 
ment of  my  sin;  but  oh.  Lord  (Jastlerosse,  he 
will  shut  from  my  sight  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Joyfully  would  I  yield  him  the  income  which 
the  too  generous  compassion  of  my  injured  lost 
ones  have  provided  for  my  comfort,  and  with 
the  smallest  pittance  seek  the  humblest  home, 
whore,  with  his  poor,  delicate  child,  I  might 
hide  my  head,  if  by  so  doing,  or  aught  else, 
some  restraint  could  be  placed  upon  his  power 
over  my  actions." 

Lord  Gastlerosse  lingered  some  days  after 
this  conference,  and  lost  no  time  during  that 
period  in  forwarding  the  wishes  thus  expressed. 
On  his  will  being  opened,  a  codicil  was  fciund. 
in  which  a  considerable  s>un  was  left  to  his  ne- 
phew, Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  under  the  strict  con- 
dition that  Sybil,  his  wife,  according  to  her  de- 
sire, should  be  allowed  a  separate  establish- 
ment, with  his  child.  After  some  demur,  this 
stipulation  was  in  part  ageeed  to  by  him  whom 
it  concerned  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  Fitz  Hu:;h  agreed 
to  a  separate  establishment,  but  was  firm  in  de- 
clining a  legal  separation  ;  he  would  ever  claim 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  visit  his  wife,  to  watch 
over  her  safety  and  conducK 

A  month  after  the  death  of  Lord  Gastlerosse, 
the  mother  and  child  had  received  the  blessing 
of  the  Priest,  and  departed. 


GH.\PTER  X.X'XIX. 

Tlicy  mourn,  tint  rmil'<  at  length  ;  anil  smiling  moaru. 

Till-  tr.r'  will  wiihir  Ions  I.efori'  it  fall; 

'l'h>'  hnll  ilrivcK  un.  ihuu^'h  nuiiii  niiil  nuil  lu<  torn  ; 

Tlio  rooflrec  ninkn,  liul  munlrlrrii  on  ihr  hail 

In  ni.'iii>;y  hoarino«ii :  Iho  riiin'd  wnll 

SlaniU  ulii-n  ilf  winilworn  hutlleinenli  lire  gono: 

Till"  ImrK  furvivf  ilic  rnj  livt>  ilify  rnllirni ; 

Tli'j  (liiy  ilra;^  llirou-li.  lhouf:li  ttorins  koi-p  out  the  run  : 

And  ihut  tlio  hoarl  will  break,  yel  hrokonly  live  on. 

■  nvRoit. 

"  How  very  kind  of  dear  Papa  to  bring  us  to 
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this  delightful  place !"  exclaimed  a  musical, 
child-lika  voice.  "  How  gay  and  happy  it  makes 
me  feel.  Really,  Mademoiselle,  this  charmin'^ 
breeze  feels  as  if  it  would  give  me  Avings  to  tly 
along  to  the  very  end  of  this  long,  straight  walk, 
if  there  were  not  so  many  people  to  remark 
one."  And  the  young  Sybil  Lennard  erected 
her  head,  and  sobered  her  pace — her  unusual 
growth  of  eleven  years,  and  her  womanly  dig- 
nity, seeming  effectually  to  ch^c'k  any  such  vol- 
atile manifestations,  as  her  words  expressed. 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  kind,"  answered  the  gentle 
voice  of  her  sister,  who  turned  her  sweet  eyes 
with  quiet,  smiling  enjoyment  upon  the  calm, 
heaving  ocean  ;  which  lay  glittering  before  her 
like  a  flood  of  light,  as  on  one  of  Brighton's 
brightest, freshest  Autumn  mornings,!,  with  my 
two  lovely  young  pupils,  walked  on  the  gay  Es- 
planade— drinking  in,  oh  with  what  different 
feelings  !  the  "  free  and  living  breath  of  the 
sea-born  gale." 

"  Yes — yes  very  kind,"  repeated  Mary.  "  I  do 
so  hope  that  darling  Papa  will  enjoy  it  as  we 
do,  and  that  it  will  bring  the  roses  to  his  pale 
cheek — brightness  to  his  sweet  smile.  But  dear 
Mademoiselle,  where  are  your  roses,  and  your 
smiles  ?  you  look  so  pale  and  sad  I"  and  my 
eider  pupil  gazed  with  affectionate  anxiety  into 
my  face. 

"  I  can  tell  why  Mam'selle  looks  sad,"  she 
murmured,  "  I  know  she  did  not  wish  to  come 
lo  Brighton,  and  I  know  why,  too — I  heard 
Nurse  telling — " 

But  I  interrupted  the  little  girl,  turning  the 
subject  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  I  could 
assume,  and  the  next  moment  all  our  attention 
and  interest  were  diverted  by  the  distant  sight 
of  some  equestrians,  galloping  along  the  cliff 
towards  us. 

"  Oh  yes  !"  the  girls  cried,  rfs  they  approached, 
«  here  they  are  !  Papa — Willie  Mordaunt,  and 
dear  Bertie.  How  rosy  and  beautiful  my  brother 
looks ;  and  how  well  he  manages  that  pretty, 
frisky  pony !"  and  they  sprung  to  the  side  of 
the  railings  to  greet  the  new  comers,  who 
reigned  in  their  steeds  as  ihey  reached  us. 

"  Such  a  gallop  on  the  Downs !"  exclaimed 
Bertie,  whilst  one  patted  his  pony's  head,  the 
other  the  steed  of  her  father,  who  smiled  an  ac- 
quiescent reply,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  that  pic- 
lure  of  boyish — animated  beauty,  which  his 
son's  face  afforded ;  his  chesnut  hair  lightly 
lifted  by  the  breeze  from  his  cheeks,  bright  with 
the  bloom  of  health  and  joyous  glee. 

For  a  moment,  a  glow,  almost  as  bright, 
irradiated  his  own  countenance,  but  ah!  too 
soon  had  it  faded,  like  the  sunset  upon  the  wa- 
ters, and  a  pale — fragile — sadly  smiling  man, 
(such  smiles  how  far  more  sad  than  tears  !) 
stood  -before  us,  listening  to  the  happy  voices 
of  his  children — gazing  upon  their  lovely  faces. 

Bertie  till  now  had  had  no  other  instruction 
but  from  myself  and  his  father.  Yes,  the  highly 
gifted  statesman,  rejecting  gratefully,  but  firmly, 
the  urgent  entreaties,  and  almost  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  highest  and  greatest  of  the 
state,  for  him  to  come  forth  and  shine  once 
more  amongst  them,  had  no  interest,  no  energy, 
but  in  tenderly  watching  the  budding  intellect 
and  opening  character  of  his  little  son. 


At  thirteen  the  boy  was  lo  go  to  Eton,  by  the 
particular  request  of  his  grandfather;  thus 
overruling  the  half-formed  purpose  of  a  private 
education.  For  three  years  before  that  period 
a  tutor  was  to  be  engaged. 

It  was  not,  however,  any  circumstance  re- 
garding this  treasured  child,  which  '■rought  us 
from  our  retirement.  The  young  daughters 
were  equally  in  their  father's  thoughcs,  but  his 
solicitude  for  them  was  of  a  sadder  and  pecu-  • 
liar  character. 

Mr.  Lennard's  affection  for  his  boy,  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  naught  but  pleasure,  but  there 
ever  mingled  with  his  feelings  towards  the  girls, 
an  uneasy — almost  distressed  sensitiveness, 
especially  as  regarded  Sybil,  whose  particular 
disposition,  justified  such  anxious  tenacity. 

For  Mary  the  existence  of  any  doubt  or  fear 
was  scarcely  possible,  unless  it  might  be  the 
idea  that  such  perfect  loveliness,  and  purity  of 
heart,  were  not  fitted  for  continuance  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  pollution. 

With  the  education  of  the  sisters,  Mr.  Len- 
nard interfered  not  at  all.  Their  little  faults 
and  imperfections,  if  they  were  ever  brought 
before  his  notice,  he  reproved  onlj' — and  how 
affectingly  I  by  silent  looks  of  sadness  and  sub- 
mission; as  if  one,  who  having  seen  an  angel 
fall,  could  ne'er  again  experience  aught  but 
sorrowful  pity,  for  failings  and  imperfections  in 

any  human  creature. 

#  »  *  *  * 

A  fev/  masters  were  engaged  for  the  little 
Lennards;  and  a  celebrated  instructress  in 
dancing  attended  at  our  house.  Much  charmed 
was  she  with  the  natural  grace,  and  patrician 
ease  of  the  movements  of  her  three  pupils,  in 
their  several  characters. 

The  two  young  Mordaunts,  fine  boys  of  four- 
teen and  twelve,  were  sometimes  admitted  to 
make  up  a  set,  and  these  lessons  proved  at  first, 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  Brighton  visit. 
'I'he  father  would  come  sometimes  to  watch 
their  active,  flying  forms,  and  listen  to  the  flat- 
tering encomiums   of   Madame on   hig 

daughter's  excellence,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile 
of  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

.     .     .     This  nllored  face, 

Bearinpr  ita  deadly  sorrow  clinractered. 

Came  to  him  like  a  Ghost,  which  in  the  grave 

Could  find  no  rest.  Southey's  Roderick. 

Wk  remained  at  Brighton  till  after  Christ- 
mas, and  en  route  to  Llewellyn,  stopped  in  Lon- 
don, where  for  one  month  we  took  possession 

of  Lord 's  Villa  in  the  Regent's  Park.     Mr. 

Lennard  having  business  to  transact,  which 
rendered  the  short  stay  in  the  metropolis  neces- 
sary, gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  made  to  him 
by  his  noble  friend,  of  this  residence  during  his 
temporary  sojourn. 

The  fatal  house  in  Park  Lane,  had  never 
been  entered  by  its  owner,  since  he  quitted  it, 
at  that  wretched  period,  for  Worthing,  and  it 
v/as  now  sold.  London  indeed,  as  may  b« 
imagined,  had  become  altogether  distasteful  lo 
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Mr.  Lennard,  both  on  account  of  the  associa- 
tions attached  to  it,  and  the  impossibility  while 
there,  of  preservius;  total  seclusion  from  ac- 
quaintances, who  with  officious  kindness  would 
strive  to  restore  him  to  his  former  sphere.  The 
town  however  had  not  besfan  to  fill — the  situa- 
lion  of  our  abode  was  retired — and  Mr.  Lennard 
showed  himself  so  little,  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
main comparatively  unmolested. 

*  *  •  •  ^ 

My  readers  will  naturally  suppose  that  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  being,  whose  fate 
they  knew  must  in  some  deforce  be  affected  by 
that  event,  did  not  neglect  to  gain  some  informa- 
Xion  on  the  subject.  A  legacy  left  by  the  Earl 
to  Mr.  Devereux  in  the  shape  of  a  mourning 
ring,  formed  a  channel  for  inquiries.  All 
knowledge  however  to  be  acquired  was,  that 
the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  put 
an  end  to  the  possibility  of  the  Castle  being  any 
longer  a  residence  for  the  nephew  and  his  wife; 
indeed  that  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  and  her  child  had 
already  quitted  it,  but  their  subsequent  place  of 
destination  was  not  known.  Fitz  Hugh  was 
again  in  Parliament,  and  his  stay  in  London 
during  the  precedmg  session  was  also  ascer- 
tained, but  from  what  Mr.  Devereux  could 
glean,  Sybil  had  not  been  with  her  husband. 

Some  rumor  of  a  separation  between  the  par- 
ties, a  short  time  afterwards,  reached  the  father's 
ears,  and  on  that  supposition,  he  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  write  to  Fitz  Hugh,  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  his  child. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Devereyx  received  a  short  but 
civilly  worded  answer,  to  the  effect  that  his 
daughter  was  still  under  her  husband's  protec- 
tion; no  farther  communication  being  added, 
respecting  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh's  present  or  future 
plans,  or  residence.  We  were  therefore  led  to 
suppose  that  during  the  public  career  of  Fitz 
Hugh,  his  wife  had  retired  to  the  seclusion  be- 
fitting her  circumstances ;  and  with  this  idea, 
we  had  been  forced  to  remain  content.  As  to 
whether  her  lot  were  misery  or  the  reverse,  we 
were  still  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

From  that  time  no  trace  of  her  could  be  dis- 
covered. A  dark  shroud  seemed  enveloping 
her  from  our  sight  forever.  The  last  frail  links 
of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  which  had 
bound  us  still  in  some  manner  to  the  lost  one, 
appeared  even  to  melt  away,  as  time,  as  it  were, 

carried  her  more  irrecoverably  from  our  view. 

•  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

And  again  three  years  passed,  during  which 
time  I  strove  to  do  my  duty  by  those  dear  cl^il- 
dren  dependent  on  my  care  and  affection. 
Three  years,  uninterrupted  save  by  the  sor- 
rowful pinings,  and  feverish  longings,  for  one 
whose  spirit  ever  seemed  hovering  round  me, 
time  seoming  gradually  to  restore  it  more  and 
more  to  my  heart  and  affections,  as  the  beine 
whom  I  had  loved,  with  an  attachment  never 
again  to  be  equalled  towards  any  human  crea- 
ture. 

Judge  then  readers  of  my  feelings,  when  at 
the  close  of  that  period.  I  found  myself  seated 
with  a  letter  in  my  hand,  whose  direction  being 
in  a  strange  hand  I  had  carelessly  opened,  but 
found  filled  with  characters,  which  burst  upon 


my  sight  as  those  I  had  helped  to  form,  of  a 
hand  I  had  often  guided  along  the  paper — that 
dear  hand  which  had  so  meekly,  cheerfully 
yielded  to  my  guidance,  pausing  but  to  pre:* 
mine  so  affectionately  within  its  own.  Oh  that 
the  lime  should  have  ever  come,  when  it  would 
thus  prove  the  instrument  to  breathe  forth  such 
lamentations,  as  those  set  forth  in  the  following 
lines ! 


CHAPTER   XLf. 

"  Line  nfter  line  my  pimhini;  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  ihrougli  a  nud  variuiy  ofwou." 

Pupk's  Elusu  to  Abbliro. 

Fair  clilldrcn  t'ue 
Round  the  glad  bourd 

On  one  alone 
Tlieir  fri'shness  may  not  I'.ill — the  stricken  deer 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  walorx  near." 

Mrs,  IIiiMANs'  Uecurds  of  VVoM.vk. 


"  Fklicie, 

"In  remembrance  of  my 
years  of  childish  and  youthful  innocence  .  . . 
those  years  of  which  you  were  the  guardian, 
and  the  friend  .  .  .  the  almost  mother  !  spurn 
not .  .  .  cast  not  away  in  hatred  and  horror,  when 
you  see  whose  hand-writing  is  before  your  eyes 
.  .  .  pages  in  which  a  miserable  sinner  would 
fain  raise  a  feeble  cry  for  mercy  and  compas- 
sion. Only  read,  and  if  your  soul  still  turn? 
revoltingly  against  the  guilty  being,  whose  re 
morse  and  anguish  cannot,  you  may  truly  say, 
wash  away  the  shame  and  dishonor  brought  on 
all  those  belonging  to  her,  then  again  I  will  re- 
sign myself  to  the  dark  living  tomb  in  which  1 
have  latterly  existed.  '  Like  unto  i/in.ie  that  lie 
in  the  ^rave,  who  are  out  of  remembrance,  and  are 
cut  avay  from  thy  hand,'  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord  lying  hard  upon  me.  Abhorred — put  far 
away  from  friends  and  acquaintances  still  so 
fast  in  prison  that  I  cannot  escape  ...  so  fast 
not  only  in  the  prison  of  this  life's  earthly  feel- 
ings and  desires,  but  bound  in  heart  as  well  as 
in  being,  to  a  world  which  must  be  to  me  'a 
place  of  dnrlfnens  and  of  the  deep  /'  " 

"  Yes,  Felicie,  it  is  now  nearly  four  years 
since  1  left  Ireland,  with,  as  I  fancied,  no  hope 
or  desire  but  to  retire  to  some  obscure  spot  of 
my  native  country,  and  there  spend  my  remain* 
ing  days  in  strict  penance,  and  resignation,  to 
the  forlorn  and  rayless  lot  my  guilt  had  but  too 
well  merited. 

'•  I  arrived  in  England,  and  with  the  light,  air, 
and  liberty,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  I 
then  regained,  my  heart  once  more  beat  madlj-. 
with  longing,  yearning  thoughts  wnich  I  had 
deemed  deadened  and  laid  low  forever.  But  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  trouble  you  with  details 
concerning  myself,  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
ject which  now  moves  me  to  address  you.  Suf- 
fice it  that  I  was  in  London,  or  rather  in  its  sub- 
urbs when  you  were  there;  still  under  his  sur- 
vriltnnce,  but  not  under  his  roof;  the  kindness 
of  Lord  Castlerosse  having  gained  me  that 
privilege.  I  found  there  all  the  seclusion  I  could 
crave,  and  from  the  time  I  saw  in  the  public 
prints  that  you  were  at  Brighton,  a  mad  infatu- 
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ation  possessed  me  to  linger,  where  at  least 
there  was  most  chance  of  tidings,  perhaps  of 
beholding  those  for  whom  my  whole  soul  was 
gasping,  as  the  '  hart  pant  for  the  water  brook.' 

"  You  came — I  knew  that  you  were  near,  but 
I  was  watched — oh  God !  how  jealously  watch- 
ed !  As  if  a  wretched  woman  looking  on  her 
lost  children,  would  do  him  wrong!  But  I  did 
see  them.  Yes !  I  discovered  the  situation  of 
their  abode,  and  often  followed  in  a  coach,  the 
well  known  carriage  which  contained  my  trea- 
sures—  sometimes  at  a  distance  tracked  their 
footsteps  in  the  Park  .  . .  strained  my  eyes  after 
their  beautiful  forms,  as  they  walked  by  your 
side  .  .  .  while  I,  wretched  creature  !  dared  not 
approach.  I  feared  your  recognition  ...  I  feared 
the  cold,  loathing  glance  of  the  friend  of  my 
early  days  ...  I  feared  that  the  sight  of  one  so 
vile,  intruding  so  near  unto  innocence  and  pu- 
rity, would  be  the  signal  for  guarding  against 
:its  repetition  ...  for  carrying  my  children  far 
.  .  .  far  away  from  the  possibility  of  further 
t.xposure  to  such  pollution. 

"  But  I  had  not  seen  him.  Once — once  I  had 
f<;lt  his  presence  —  but  my  brain  had  reeled, 
— my  breath  was  gone — my  sight  waxed  dim — 
yes,  I  felt  that  he  had  been  near  me,  but  that 
was  all !  Oh  !  miserable  being  that  I  now  be- 
came !  what  had  been  my  former  sufferings, 
compared  to  those  I  now  endured!  In  the  sev- 
eral states  through  which  my  soul  had  passed 
during  its  dark  sepulchral  existence  of  the  last 
few  years ;  in  the  pulseless  torpor  of  despair — 
the  illusive  dreams,  which  had  at  times  mocked 
my  waking  senses — in  the  blind  zeal  of  self- 
mortification  of  mind  and  body,  there  had  been 
some  soothing  delusion ;  but  now  I  was,  as  it 
were,  restored  to  the  world,  to  the  actual  reali- 
zation of  misery,  which  despair  could  not  blunt 
— dreams  could  not  beguile  of  the  agony  thereof. 

"  Could  even  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  have 
exceeded  those,  endured  by  a  mother — a  wife, 
knowing  that  her  children — her  husband  were 
so  near — yet  so  far — so  far  from  her  reach  ! 
Yes,  Felicie,  start  not — my  husband  ! — the  hus- 
band of  my  affections  !  None  ever  possessed 
my  heart — I  swear  by  the  heavens  above  ! — 
save  in  that  brief  period  of  mad  delirium,  when 
I  drank  in  poison  as  water — drained  a  bewitch- 
ing hell  cup.    But  to  my  story. 

"I  grew  desperate — bold.  I  sallied  forth  and 
lingered  near  your  abode  at  dusk.  I  stood  be- 
hind a  tree  opposite  to  the  window,  and  strained 
my  eyes  to  catch  a  nearer  perception  of  the 
forms  I  could  indistinctly  trace  moving  within. 
I  think  the  tantalizing  nature  of  my  situation 
deprived  me  at  the  moment  of  all  self-control 
or  fear  of  consequences,  for  soon  I  found  my- 
self approaching  recklessly  quite  close  to  the 
casement.  Oh !  my  friend,  that  glance !  It 
could  have  been  but  momentary,  for  the  eyes  of 
my  Sybil,  fixed  themselves  upon  her  mother, 
with  that  wild,  fierce  gaze,  which  seemed  to  ask, 
what  right  had  she  to  be  there — sAe,  their  shame 
and  dishonor !  This  gaze  recalled  me  to  my 
senses — froze  my  blood  with  terror,  and  sent  me 
shrinking  and  shivering  away,  like  a  forlorn, 
guilty  outcast  as  I  am. 

"  But  oh !  my  moment's  glance  what  had  it 
not  revealed!      The   fire  gleam  fell  upon  the 


bowed  heads  of  my  Bertie — my  Mary  !  as  side 
by  side  they  sat  lovingly,  as  when  little  child- 
ren I  have  often  watched  them — their  merry 
play  hushed — talking  sweetly  together  at  that 
same  dusky  hour.  It  was,  however,  but  a  pas» 
sing  glimpse  I  caught  of  them,  for — oh  !  God  ! 
I  saw  Albert  face  to  face — so  near,  yet  so  distant. 
Yes,  I  felt  how  distant.  It  was  the  same  Albert, 
the  outline  of  the  features  which  were  turned 
towards  me  plainly  revealed — the  same;  yet  so 
changed — so  hallowed — so  glorified  did  he  ap- 
pear to  my  eyes,  that  entranced  I  gazed,  as  upon 
a  spirit.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  boy,  and 
a  smile  suddenly  played  upon  his  lips.  Oh ! 
how  could  words  embody  the  feelings  of  that 
instant  1  It  was  then  I  caught  my  daughter's 
gaze.  I  heard  a  step  approaching — I  was  dis- 
enchanted— I  fled  like  a  guilty  spirit,  and  fled 
again  to  darkness  and  despair. 

"  After  this  I  was  not  mad — no,  a  merciful 
God  has  preserved  me  from  that  dreadful  chas- 
tisement ;  but  for  some  time,  I  remained  in  a 
state  of  mind,  which  might  certainly  have  just- 
ified the  strict  oversight  of  the  man,  who  has 
gained  dominion  over  my  destiny.  Since  then, 
however,  he  has  wearied  of  the  task — no  wonder 
he  should  weary  of  such  a  withered,  lifeless 
wreck,  as  I  am  become !  And  for  the  last  year 
I  have  been  at  liberty — buried  in  a  secluded 
country  place — alone  with  the  poor  being,  whom 
our  sin  brought  into  the  world,  to  suffer,  as  it 
were,  for  her  parent's  guilt ;  for  truly,  her  little 
life  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  pain. 

"  But  why  speak  of  her — why  insult  you  by 
seeming  to  expect  interest  in,  or  pity  for,  aught 
connected  with  my  shame  and  ignominy]  I 
have  already  intruded  my  wretched  self  upoa 
your  notice — wandered  from  the  character,  un- 
der which  I  had  purposed  to  address  you,  as  a 
humble  petitioner — not  as  a  troublesome  com- 
plainant of  woes,  which  you  will  say  I  have 
merited — aye,  justly  merited  Felicie  !  But  shall 
man  be  more  just  than  his  Creator — shall  he 
refuse  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  miserable  creature^ 
whom  the  great  God  vouchsafes  to  look  down 
upon  from  his  throne  on  high,  refuse  to  send  a 
whisper  of  comfort  to  the  grovelling  worm,  who, 
lying  in  the  depths  of  earthly  despair,  cannot 
so  much  as  lift  up  her  eyes,  and  stretch  out  her 
arms  to  Heaven  for  help  I  Then  hear  me,  Fe- 
licie, when  I  cry  to  you,  '  My  children  !  My 
children  !'  for  it  is  touching  them  I  would  crave 
your  mercy  and  compassion.  I  have,  sometimes 
now,  periods  of  calmness  and  dispassionate  re- 
flection, in  which  I  think  upon  my  children,  and 
feel  that  th-ey  are  still  my  own.  No  law  of  man 
can  divorce  a  mother  from  her  offspring.  I 
never  ask  to  look  again  on  Albert's  face  in  this 
life.  Felicie — Felicie,  that  1  should  ever  write 
these  words  to  you .'  But  he  can  be  mine  no 
more  in  this  world,  and  my  aim  now  is,  to  be- 
come more  fit  to  meet  him  in  that  land  where 
none  can  ♦  marry,  or  be  given  in  marriage.' 

«  But  Felicie,  I  implore  you — help  to  quench 
the  feverish  thirst  of  earthly  feeling,  which 
dries  my  very  heart,  and  chokes  the  prayer  that 
would  flow  from  it  to  Him,  who  can  alone  lead 
me  to  that  cleansing  fountain.  It  is  in  your 
power.  Again  I  repeat  the  cry,  '  My  children 
— my  children  !'  All  I  ask  is,  that  you,  who  pos- 
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sess  such  entire  control  over  them,  should  suf- 
fer the  veil  which  hiiles  them  from  their  mother, 
to  be  in  some  degree  withdrawn,  by  enligliten- 
ing  her  from  time  to  time  by  letter,  concerning 
tlieir  proceedings — their  health — their  disposi- 
tions, looks,  tastes,  and  habits  ;  and  more,  in 
mercy  spurn  me  not.  if,  some  day  I  start  up  like 
a  trembling  ghost  before  j-our  path.  Sutler  me 
to  see  them — to  look  upon  them,  or  if  it  hap- 
pens, to  speak  to  them,  without  bidding  me 
avaunt — without  tearing  them  from  my  sight. 
They  shall  not  know  me,  I  will  be  to  them  as  a 
stranger — only  let  me  hear  their  voices — look 
into  their  faces — see  their  smile  turned  upon 
me.  Yes,  fear  not,  it  shall  be  but  as  a  stranger 
—I  would  not  brave  the  frowns — the  looks  of 
shrinking  hatred  or  horror,  which,  to  know  me 
as  that  guilty  outcast,  must  assuredly,  bring 
down  upon  me.  Oh  !  let  me  but  see  my  boy — 
in  him,  I  may  still  behold  the  father.  He  may 
be  soon  separated  from  the  rest,  therefore  the 
step  will  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

"  I  can  write  no  farther — only  once  more  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  mercy, 
compassion,  and  long  suffering — ia  the  name 
of  that  Son  who  closed  not  his  ear  against  the 
desolate,  oppressed,  sinful — vile  as  they  might 
be — in  remembrance  of  mj-  days  of  innocence 
and  purity  —  in  consideration  of  a  mothers 
asony,  give  me,  I  beseech  you,  Felicie,  hope — 
give  me  light  and  life  by  granting  my  supplica- 
tion."       ' 

«  •  • 


CHAPTER  XIJI. 

Pair  was  that  girl — and  meek. 

With  a  pnlo  tr.-insparfint  chcoli, 

Anil  a  ilfup  frinji'd  viol'H  eye 

Seeking  in  swct't  shade  to  lie; 

Or,  if  raised  to  (.dance  above, 

Dim  will]  its  own  dews  of  love; 

And  II  pore  Madonna  brow — 

And  a  silvery  voire,  and  low, 

Like  tlio  echo  of  a  flute.     .Mr8.  HemaN.s. 

Bertie  was  now  thirteen.  The  midsummer 
ucceeding  his  birthday  we  were  busy  in  pre- 
parations for  his  departure  for  Eton.  Pale 
cheeks,  tearful  eyes,  and  sinking  hearts,  were 
the  harbingers  of  this  event ;  and  well  migiit 
they  be  so — for  with  the  boy— the  sunbeam  of 
our  path — the  licrht  of  our  home  would  depart. 

"  Why  should  he  go  V  Sybil  passionately  ex- 
claimed. "  Papa  will  not  be  able  to  exist  with- 
out him  ;  we  can  never  supply  his  place  ;  Papa 
lives  upon  Bertie's  smiles  and  joyous  company. 
And  Mr.  St.  .Tohn,  too,  he  will  miss  him  so 
much  ;  we  shall  be  such  a  miserable  dismal 
partv." 

"  We  must  tn,'  not  to  be  so,  dear  Sybil."  I 
replied  ;  "  for  your  Father's  sake,  we  must  exert 
ourselves  to  be  cheerful,  and  contribute  our 
portion  of  light  to  make  up  for  our  lost  sun." 

'•  And  then  his  return  !"  said  Mary,  her  eyes 
glistening  with  dewy  drops.  "  I  cannot  imagine 
any  joy  so  great." 

A  sigh  was  heard — it  was  from  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  sat  at  a  table  writing.  Sybil  turned  quickly 
round,  and  asked  him,  why  he  sighed.  Smiling 
at  the  abrupt,  peremptory  interrogator)',  he  rc- 
j)!ied, 


"  Miss  Sybil  seems  ever  to  imagine,  that  no 
one  has  any  right  to  sigh  or  complain,  sav^ 
herself — but  if  I  must  give  her  the  reason  for 
my  presuming  to  do  so,  I  will  confess  that  mine 
was  a  sigh  of  envy — I  wished  /  had  a  sister  to 
speak  of  my  return,  as  one  of  Bertie's  sisters 
expressed  herself  just  now." 

'■  Oh,  it  was  Mary  whf^  spoke  of  his  return  ; 
I  can  only  think  and  talk  of  his  departure,"  ex- 
claimed Sybil. 

"  But  we  shall  miss  you,  too,  very  much,  Mr. 
St.  John,"  said  Mary  !  "  For  your  own  sake,  and 
for  Papa's.  You  would  have  been  a  companion 
for  him  during  Bertie's  absence — to  say  nothing 
of  our  Latin  lessons." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lennard,"  Mr.  St.  John  answered 
very  gravely,  "  you  know  enough  Latin  ;  I  as- 
sure you  I  should  not  have  continued  those  les- 
sons even  had  I  remained." 

"  Why  not  1"  she  artlessly  inquired,  looking  up 
towards  a  countenance  beaming  with  intellect- 

"  Because  more  of  such  learning  would  spoil 
you.  Miss  Lennard.  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
know  more  of  anv  thing  than  vou  already  do — " 

"  And  I,  Mr.  St".  John  V  asked  Sybil. 

" Oh,  you  are  a  Sihi/l"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile.  "  and  must  necessarily  know  everything 
you  desire;  your  name  at  once " 

•'  Oh,  d(m't  speak  of  my  name  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, impatiently  interrupting  him,  her  cheeks 
criiTLsonin? — "  I  ftafe  it !" 

I  looked  at  her  gravely:  she  stopped  abruptly, 
and  with  a  confused  air. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who,  for  the  last  three  years, 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  charge  of  preparing 
Bertie  for  Eton,  was  a  younger  son  of  a  branch 
of  a  family  of  distinction  ;  and  his  elder  brother 
had  been  the  college  friend  of  Mr.  Lennard. 
To  defray  the  expenses  of  his  Oxford  education, 
without  encroaching  upon  his  widowed  mother's 
slender  income,  this  talented  young  man  re- 
solved to  enter  upon  some  situation  similar  to 
the  one  he  now  held. 

His  first  aim  had  been  to  accompany  some 
youthful    nobleman    abroad,   but    accidentally 
meeting  Mr.  Lennard  and  his  little  son,  Mr.  Si 
John's  interest  and  admiration  were  so  high 
excited,  that  he  immediately  offered  to  undertai. 
the  office  of  tutor  to  the  iioy ;  Mr.  Lennard  ai 
that  moment  being  anxiously  in  search  of  a 
person  to  fill  the  Situation.     This  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  in  more  than  one  point  of 
view — for  not  only  did  Mr.  J^t.  Ji>hu  prove  a  most 
superior  instructor  to  Bertie,  bu'.  soon  entitled 
himself  to  become  the  friend  an-l  companion  of 
Mr.  Lennard. 

I  could  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  his 
conversation  with  Mary.  To  ha\  e  seen  her  r.s 
she  was  then,  at  tlfieen,  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  best  interpretation  of  the  subject,  to  a 
refined  and  imagin.-itive  mind. 

Mr  St.  Jfdin  was  much  interested  in  both  the 
girls,  and  I  often  found  his  assistance  vcrj'  use- 
ful in  the  management  of  the  difficult  temper  of 
my  younger  pupil ;  who  often  required  a  more 
masculine  power  of  firmness,  than  my  too  fond 
and  broken  spirit  was  able  to  call  into  action 
And  when  her  father  could  but  chicle  by  .sorrow- 
ful looks  or  faltering  words,  Mr.  St.  John,  b/ 
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convincing  arguments,  could  resist — even  "  re- 
buke the  fout  spirit "  by  the  astonished  expres- 
sion of  his  dark  eyes,  which  at  times  would  al- 
most match  her  own  in  fire  ;  though  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  possible,  who  had  only 
seen  them  when  bent  over  the  book,  from  which 
the  gentle  Mary  was  reading  her  Latin  lesson 
by  his  side. 

But  with  Bertie's  departure,  we  were  also  to 
lose  this  allj'.  Mr.  St.  John  had  determined  upon 
taking  Orders,  and  was  to  leave  Llewellyn  for 
Oxford  at  the  same  time  as  his  pupil  departed 
for  Etop.  I  had  not  as  yet  broken  to  the  girls 
my  purpose  of  going  away  for  a  short  time,  but 
so  I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Lennard ;  and  I  at 
length  informed  them  of  my  intention,  evading 
the  numerous  inquiries  which  the  announce- 
ment called  forth,  by  the  convenient  answer  of 
— "  Businesn  " 

Mary  was  confidingly  satisfied,  though  griev- 
ed ;  but  Sybil  fretted  and  fumed,  as  usual,  to 
know  what  business  I  could  possibly  have,  to 
take  me  away  from  them,  at  a  period  when  my 
company  was  most  necessary.  She  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  appeased  by  the  intelligence, 
that  Mr.  Devereux — with  whom  I  had  been  in 
correspondence  on  the  secret  reason  of  my  pil- 
grimage— was  to  take  my  place  at  Llewellyn 
during  my  temporary  absence  ;  and  after  being 
satisfied  on  this  point — grief,  at  the  idea  of  losing 
her  brother,  swallowed  up  all  her  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XLHL 

If  I  should  meet  thes 

After  long  years, 

How  should  I  greet  thee  ? 

With  silence  and  tears ! — Byron, 

It  was  on  a  balmy  July  evening  that  the 
coach  set  me  down  at  the  pretty  Inn  on  the 
road  side,  near ,  in  Surrey,  where  I  in- 
quired for  Rose  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Hughes.  I  was  directed  to  its  locality,  and  a 
chaise  or  a  guide  offered  to  convey  me  thither. 
It  was  three  miles  distant  by  the  road,  but  there 
was  a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  I  was  told  . . . 
Si.  I  determined  to  walk. 

As  I  was  taking  some  refreshment  in  the  Inn- 
parlor,  I  asked  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
lady  whom  I  was  about  to  visit.  As  my 
demands  had  more  the  appearance  of  those  of 
a  stranger  than  a  friend,  the  attendant  soon 
.lirew  off  the  little  caution  which  had  at  first 
aiet  my  endeavors  to  draw  her  forth  upon  the 
subject . . .  and  by  the  subsequent  readiness  of 
the  woman  to  give  information,  a  striking  evi- 
dence was  afforded,  of  the  great  mistake  very 
often  committed  by  the  unfortunate  or  the 
fallen  . . .  who,  desirous  of  escaping  observation, 
fly  from  great  cities,  and  the  resorts  of  former 
friends  and  acquaintances,  to  the  quiet  haunts 
of  the  few,  and  of  the  stranger.  In  the  city 
they  need  fear  no  molestation  of  any  kind. 
The  wretched  have  but  to  abstain  for  a  while 
from  trusting  themselves  imprudently  in  the 
broad  sunshine — in  the  open  paths  of  the  world 
^in  order  to  avoid  exposure,  to  scorn — insult, 
or  contemptuous  pity,  according  to  their  of- 
fence*   For  the  rest,  they  may  soon  venture 


forth  unseen — or  if  seen,  not  even  known,  or 
else  "  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  In  short, 
they  may  sink  into  oblivion  and  obscurity . . . 
"  may  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn,"  though 
crowds  may  be  ever  thronging  past  the  home 
of  the  solitary,  and  the  buzz  of  myriad  voices — 
perhaps  those  of  lovers  and  friends,  mingling 
loudest  in  the  throng — may  reach  his  dying- 
bed  I 

But  let  a  stranger  come  to  some  compara- 
tively secluded  place — his  former  history  but 
partially  known — with  the  least  particle  of 
mystery  or  inte-rest  attached  to  his  person,  or 
previous  life,  and  in  vain  can  he  seek  to  hide 
himself  from  the  whispers  and  comments  of 
the  idle — the  curious  !  Thus  it  had  certainly 
been  with  the  recluse  of  Rose  Cottage,  for  I  was 
by  degrees  informed  of  every  minute  particular 
relating  to  her. 

"A  female  servant,"  said  my  informant,"  was 
sent  to  see  the  Cottage,  and  hired  it  for  the 
lady,  who  stopped  at  the  Inn  on  the  way,  with  a 
child,  a  sickly  little  creature,  whom  it  made 
one's  heart  ache  to  behold.  The  woman  who 
takes  care  of  her,  used  sometimes  to  bring  the 
poorychild  here  on  a  donkey,  when  she  came 
for  butter  and  eggs  and  such  like  things,  but 
lately  she  has  been  too  bad  for  that." 

"  And  the  lady  1"  I  asked,  in  as  steady  a  tone 
as  I  could  assume,  "  is  her  health  good  1  Is 
she  much  seen?  How  does  she  pass  her 
time  V 

"  Why,  poor  body  !  when  she  first  came,  she 
was  thought  to  be  mad,  and  that  was  why  she 
..  looked  so  strange,  and  was  so  seldom  seen 
abroad  with  the  child,  but  she  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  quite  sane,  only  melancholy  and 
unfortunate.  And  then  the  story  came  out,  for 
a  gentleman  visited  her  who  was  known  by 
some  one,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  lady  of 
quality  who  had  behaved  ill.  I  forget  her 
right  name,  but  they  say  it  is  not  really 
Hughes." 

"  And  has  she  made  no  acquaintances  7"  1 
inquired ;  "  has  no  living  soul  been  near  her, 
of  her  own  class  1" 

"  Oh  no !  no  one,  except  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  believe  she  is  married  now — he  has 
come  down  once  or  twice.  She  has  had  no 
other  visiters  from  afar  that  we  know  of,  and 
the  few  gentlefolk  about  here,  when  they  found 
out  what  she  was,  of  course  would  not  go  near 
her.  They  used  to  notice  the  little  girl,  when 
she  first  came,  if  they  met  her  in  her  walks  or 
rides,  and  the  Clergyman's  children  were  let  to 
play  with  her ;  but  when  all  was  known,  the 
poor  little  creature  was  looked  as  shy  upon,  as 
the  mother  herself." 

"  And  the  Clergyman,  does  he  not  offer  any 
spiritual  consolation  to  the  lady  1"  was  my  next 
question. 

"  Mr.  Bennett  preaches — and  in  a  most 
edifying  manner  too — every  Sunday  morning 
and  af^ternoon,"  replied  the  Landlady ;  "  but 
Mrs.  Hughes  seldom  if  ever  goes  to  Church." 

"  But  does  not  the  Minister  visit  her  person- 
ally?" 

*'  Oh  no.  Madam,  he   could  not  visit  a  lady 

when  his  wife  is  not  able  to  do  so.    If  she  wa.s 

.  dangerously  ill,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bennett  would 
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do  his  duty,  but  the  doctor  who  attends  the 
child  says  the  lady  has  no  particular  bodily 
ailment." 

But  half  an  hour's  walk  brought  me  to  my 
appointed  destination.  On  turning  down  a 
lane,  1  found  myself  without  the  garden  pali- 
sade which  enclosed  Rose  Cottage.  My  guide, 
seeing  me  pause,  stepped  forward,  opened  the 
little  gate,  and  stood  waiting  for  me  to  pass  on. 

I  would  have  given  worlds  for  some  little  de- 
lay. My  heart  sank  and  sickened,  but  I  sum- 
moned courage  and  went  on.  The  man  disap- 
peared down  a  path  leading  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  with  his  burden,  and  I  approached  the 
entrance  door  alone. 

A  verandah  ran  along  the  front  of  the  cottage 
—with  crcepms^  plants,  honeysuckles,  roses  and 
clematis  in  such  profusion,  that  it  was  not  till  I 
stood  quite  close,  that  I  perceived  that  there 
was  any  one  underneath  its  shade  ;  so  still  and 
silent  were  the  two  figures  which  then  caught 
my  sight.  1  was  able  for  a  moment  to  observe 
them,  without  myself  being  seen,  for  either  my 
step  had  not  attracted  their  attention,  or  it  had 
been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  woman  whom 
I  saw  sauntering  in  the  garden. 

On  a  couch  placed  beneath  the  verandah,  a 
child  of  apparently  six  or  seven  years  old,  lay 
upon  her  back,  pale  and  emaciated,  strewed 
over  with  flowers,  and  so  immoveable,  that  it 
was  almost  with  a  shudder  that  my  eyes  first 
rested  upon  her — it  was  so  like  unto  death. 
But  then  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  open,  and 
lifted  to  the  skies — and  such  eyes  they  were — 
so  large,  and  full  of  bright  though  serious  in- 
telligence, apparently  of  a  nature  above  her 
jrears. 

But  by  her  side,  there  sat  the  tall  and  equally 
motionless  figure  of  a  woman,  and  her  eyes — 
dark  and  large,  but  leaden  and  unsparkling, 
were  also  fixed  in  deep  abstraction.  Her 
features  were  strongly  marked  with  lines  of 
care  and  suffering;  the  dark  hair  drawn  tightly 
from  her  temples,  was  streaked  here  and  there 
with  grey.  In  short,  for  an  instant,  I  could 
scarcely  credit  that  I  indeed  saw  before  me,  the 
same  creature  that  had  disappeared  from  my 
sight — it  then  seemed  but  as  yesterday,  in  the 
height  of  youth  and  loveliness. 

I  had  never  imagined  to  myself  that  eight 
years — even  allowing  for  the  ravages  ever 
made  by  sin  and  sorrow  on  the  outward  man — 
could  have  worked  so  great  a  change ;  but  if  I 
had  felt  tempted  to  doubt  her  identity,  that 
doubt  must  have  been  speedily  removed,  when 
her  eyes  turning  upon  me,  were  riveted  for  an 
instant  with  a  bewildered  stare.  And  then,  as 
I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  my  quivering  lips 
murmured  "  Sybil !"  she  rose  with  a  stifled  cry. 
Staggered  as  if  she  would  have  fallen,  but 
catching  at  a  chair  again  gazed  wildly  on  me, 
then  shrank  back,  and 

"  Bowed  her  head  abatrd 
A«  our.  who  if  tho  pravo 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  havn  thrown  herself. 
Even  liXc  a  lover,  in  the  •rma  of  Death." 

"Sybil!"  I  again  exclaimed,  for  my  tongue 
would  speak  no  more ;  and  I  grasped  convul- 
sively the  cold  hand  with  which  she  held  the 
support 


She  raised  her  head  and  gasped  forth  : — 

"  Felicre — oh,  kind,  oh,  merciful  Felicie— • 
have  you  come  to  the  wretched — the  outcast?" 

"  Yes,  Sybil ;"  I  faltered,  my  own  limbs  be- 
ginning to  fail  me,  "sit  down — calm  yourself — 
think  only  that  your  early  friend  is  come  to 
visit  you — to  cheer  and  comfort  you." 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  drew  her  to  the 
bench,  on  which  we  sank.  And  there  we  sal 
side  by  side — holding  each  others'  hands — 
looking  on  each  other's  faces,  in  speechless — 
unutterable  emotion,  fraught  with  no  delight  or 
softness,  but  all  pain — burning  pain  and  an- 
guish. Deeper  and  deeper  sank  my  spirit — 
more  and  more  did  my  tongue  refuse  to  speak 
its  words  of  cheer  and  comfort.  What  conso- 
lation, I  felt,  was  there  for  desolation  so  irre- 
mediable, as  was  imprinted  on  her  altered 
face! 

At  length  a  slight  movement  near  us  broke 
the  awful  stillness.  I  instinctively  raised  and 
turned  my  eyes  slowly  round,  then  fastened 
them  upon  the  little  being  who  lay  near,  a 
quiet  observer  of  this  scene.  Even  at  that 
awful  moment,  I  was  vividly  struck  by  the 
touching  spectacle  which  the  child's  counte- 
nance then  afforded,  as  there  she  rested,  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  There  was  naught 
of  fear,  astonishment,  or  curiosity,  in  its  ex- 
pression— only  earnert,  mournful  feeling. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  I  murmured,  involun- 
tarily, as  my  tears  now  sufl~uscd  mj'  before 
tearless  eyeballs.  This  sentence  broke  the 
spell  which  had  hilheno  bound  us ;  for  Sybil 
when  she  beheld  what  direction  my  gaze  was 
seeking,  started ;  the  settled  burning  flush 
looking  as  if 

"  Shame,  deep  shame  had  once 
Kurnt  on  her  check 
Then  lin!;ered  there  for  ever. — " 


spread  like  fire  over  her  whole  face,  neck,  and 
brow;  and  again  bowing  low  her  head,  she  al 
the  same  time  lifted  up  her  hands  and  spread 
them  before  the  child,  as  if  she  would  have 
shielded  some  offensive  object  from  my  sight 
But  the  sudden  impulse  over,  her  arms  dropped, 
and  once  more  the  little  creature's  submissive, 
melancholy,  observing  gaze  met  my  view — a 
gentle,  graceful  smile  passing  over  her  wan  fea- 
tures, as  she  caught  the  pitying  glance  I  gave 
her.  She  languidly  lifted  her  small  transparent 
hand  towards  me.  I  took  it  in  mine;  but  there 
was  something  so  inexpressibly  affecting  in  her 
manner,  that  I  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

«'  Come,  Felicie,  come  away  from  an  objeet, 
which  can  indeed  be  to  you  but  painful  and  re- 
pulsive," said  the  hollow,  agitated  voice  of  the 
mother,  as  she  rose  and  stood  by  my  side. 

"  Oh  no,  Sybil,"  I  murmured,  "  do  not  think 
me  so  cruel ;"  and  I  still  retained  the  little  hand. 

"The  lady  is  very  kind,  Mara, — is  she  notl" 
she  then  rejoined,  as  if  she  too  were  softened, 
and  a  slightly  subdued  tone  mingled  in  her  ac- 
cents, though  it  still  seemed  but  a  sepulchral 
voice  in  which  to  address  a  child. 

"Very  kind!"  was  gently  echoed  from  the 
Child's  pale  lips — "will  she  love  mel" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;"  I  sobbed. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  love,  Mara,"  the  mother 
said,  in  a  calmer,  but  more  bitter  voice. 
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« No — only  pity  ;"  responded  the  little  girl, 
softly. 

"  Not  always  that,  Mara.  Scorn,  ignominy, 
are  they  not  oftener  your  portion — the  portion 
your  mother  has  given  you  1" 

And  Sybil  laughed — Oh,  the  ghost-like  echo 
of  that  music  of  other  days — so  keen,  so  bitter ! 
—how  it  froze  my  blood ! 

I  saw  by  her  wild,  haggard  looks  that  the  ex- 
citement of  this  sudden  meeting  was  beginning 
to  overpower  all  self  command  over  her  feelings, 
and  once  more  my  thoughts  were  forced  on  her 
alone.  We  entered  the  cottage  together,  and 
then  followed  a  conference  which  I  will  not 
attempt  fully  to  describe.  From  it,  however,  I 
learnt  little  relating  to  herself.  No ;  when  on 
being  sufficiently  composed  to  give  any  con- 
nected account  of  my  unexpected  appearance, 
I  informed  my  unhappy  companion,  that  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  her  father — nay, 
even  of  her  former  husband,  I  had  come  in  per- 
son to  answer  her  letter,  and  to  inquire  into  her 
welfare,  all  the  hard  rocky  nature  of  the  grief- 
stricken  being  seemed  to  melt.  It  might  have 
been  a  salutary  relief  to  the  sufferer  herself,  but 
it  was  dreadful  to  be  the  witness  of  the  strong 
bursts  of  passionate  emotion  which  agitated  her 
frame — the  oceans  of  tears  which  flowed  from 
her  eyes.  Niobe  weeping  herself  into  a  statue, 
was  in  that  moment  of  terror  instinctively  sug- 
gested to  my  imagination.  And  when  the  storm 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  tljen,  "My  chil- 
dren, my  children  !"  was  again  her  cry ;  and  of 
her  children,  I  had  to  pour  forth  all  that  I  could 
speak  concerning  them,  whilst  she  listened  with 
ga.sping — trembling  avidity. 

Hour  after  hour  thus  passed  over  our  heads. 
•A  balmy  night  with  all  its  stars"  had  suc- 
ceeded the  still  summer  evening ;  and  exhausted 
nature  at  length  began  to  usurp  its  claims.  I 
was  recalled,  by  Sybil's  fainting  appearance,  to 
the  common  place  necessities  of  life — to  my 
own  need  of  refreshment  and  repose.  Of  the 
latter  truly  I  stood  much  in  need ;  my  brain  by 
this  time  was  whirling  from  the  effects  of  my 
long,  fatiguing  journey,  and  the  agitation  I  had 
since  undergone. 


CHAPTER  XLIV: 

Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek, 
And  eyes  in  sadness  moek, 

Before  the  all-healinj;  son 
Didst  bow  thee  to  the  earth. 

Did  he  reject  thee  then,  . 

While  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 

On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was  cast? 

No;   from  the  Saviour's  mien, 

A  solemn  light  serene. 

Bore  to  thy  noul  the  peace  of  God  at  last. 

Mrs.  HEMA.NS. 

How  confused  and  bewildered  were  my  feel- 
ings, on  finding  myself  alone  in  the  chamber 
prepared  for  me  !  To  think  that  I  was  again 
under  the  same  roof  with  Sybil— the  Sybil  "  of 
other  days,"  yet  so  changed  both  in  herself  and 
her  circumstances  ! — the  idea  was  hard  to  real- 
ise   How  strarge  was  all  around  her ! 


A  middle  aged  woman,  of  a  sad  and  grave 
demeanor,  waited  civilly  on  me.  I  inquired  of 
her,  how  long  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Filz  Hugh, 
and  being  told  that  she  had  entered  her  service 
on  the  continent,  I  ventured  to  speak  more  con- 
fidingly on  the  subject  of  her  mistress.  There 
was  a  spiritless  reserve  about  the  woman,  which 
seemed  to  prevent  her  from  being  communica- 
tive, but  what  little  she  said,  was  spoken  with 
feeling. 

"  She  was  glad — very  glad — her  lady  had 
found  a  friend  to  come  and  visit  her  at  lasU 
It  was  a  mournful  position,"  and  she  sighed  as 
she  uttered  these  last  words,  "  to  live  a  friend- 
less stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  but  worse  still 
to  be  thus  in  one's  own  country." 

"  Yes  !  for  two  long  years,"  she  informed  me 
on  my  further  questioning  her,  "  the  cottage  had 
been  their  abode.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot  enough 
in  the  summer  months,  but  to  the  lonely  heart 
all  places  were  the  same." 

She  shuddered  when  I  mentioned  Ireland. 
"  There  truly  they  had  suffered  much  of  varied 
misery;  here  it  had  been  a  season  of  dreary 
calm,"  and  nothing  more  dismal  could  I  indeed 
image,  than  the  trio  I  had  seen  under  that  roof. 

How  broken  were  the  slumbers  that  visited 
me,  may  be  conceived ;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
my  restless  sleep,  sounds  often  reached  my  ears, 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night — gentle  moan- 
ing a.s  of  one  in  pain,  mingled  with  the  low 
murmuring  of  another  deep  and  melancholy 
voice.  It  was  Sybil  tending  her  ailing  child 
through  her  sleepless,  uneasy  hours — so  the 
German  servant  told  me  the  next  morning. 

"  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  almost  always  did  so ;  it  was 
seldom  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
her  to  take  that  place." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  very  fond  of  the  child  1** 
I  asked. 

"  Ak  !"  the  woman  answered,  shaking  her 
head,  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  I  suppose  a  love— 
a  very  deep  love  in  its  way — ein  trubsinnige 
Hebe — as  she  thus  expressed  herself  in  her  own 
tongue. 

I  inquired  from  what  complaint  the  child  was 
a  sufferer. 

She  had  been  weak  and  sickly  from  her  birth, 
I  was  informed,  but  now  a  decided  spine  com- 
plaint was  gradually  reaching  its  climax.  I 
remonstrated  afterwards  with  the  mother,  on  the 
injury  these  constant  and  exhausting  vigils  must 
effect  upon  her  health. 

"  My  health !"  she  replied ;  «  that  is  a  small 
sacrifice  to  make  to  the  innocent  sufferer  for  my 
sin.  As  long  as  her  miserable  life  is  continued, 
she  shall  at  least  receive  the  devotion  and  duty 
of  a  mother . . .  but  a  feeble  atonement  for  the 
weight  of  retribution  and  anguish  that  mother 
has  brought  upon  her." 

I  cannot  enter  minutely  into  every  particular 
of  this  sad  visit.  The  first  day  was  spent,  by 
me,  in  gleaning  records  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
the  present  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Sybil. 

[Note  by  the  Editor- — Having  already  placed 
before  the  reader,  in  the  shape  of  narrative,  that 
portion  of  the  story,  comprised  in  the  confession 
of  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh — its  relation  in  that  form  ie 
unnecessary.  The  following  extract,  however 
contains  too  awful  a  warning  to  be  omitted.^ 
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«'  Yes,  Felicie,"  she  said,  "  those  books  ! — that 
was  the  poison  that  destroyed  me — poison  so 
skillfully  proportioned — so  insidiously  adminis- 
tered— backed  by  the  conversation  of  a  vitiated 
woman.  Harmless  it  all  appeared  at  first — and 
so  ravishing  in  its  enchanting  mazes,  that  I  saw 
not — felt  not  the  bonds,  with  which  I  was  loaded. 
Vice  ceased  to  appear  as  vice — for  in  those 
scenes  which  depicted  it — the  more  exalted  and 
seductive  became  the  eloquence  and  pathos  of 
the  style.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  point  al  which 
the  venom  began  to  spread — but  soon  was  I 
deep  in  the  bewitching  snares  to  which  one  so 
uninitiated  in  works  of  imagination,  was  pecu- 
liarly formed  to  be  an  easy  victim  !  Oh,  the  soft, 
dreamy  influence  which  lulled  my  weak  mind 
into  a  state  which  was  at  the  time,  Elysium  ! 
How  dull — how  cold — 'how  irksome — did  daily 
cares  and  duties,  before  such  light  and  pleasant 
burdens,  appear  to  my  polluted  and  enervated 
mind  !  Was  it  not  then  easy — the  plague  spot 
once  forced  upon  my  heart  —  for  insidious 
friends,  by  art  and  subtle  devices,  to  diffuse 
rapidly  the  infection — to  render  me — what  I  for 
a  brief  space  became — all  morbid  passion — 
guilty  flame  !'' 

«« fiad  I  been  made  more  familiar  with  the 
world — even  with  the  beguiling  wickedness  of 
the  world — I  feel  that  I  should  have  been  able 
to  see  through  the  false  colors  in  which  it  was 
then  presented  to  me — but  so  strictly  guarded, 
as  I  had  ever  been,  from  all  knowledge  of  its 
vices — was  it  wonderful  that  when  they  sud- 
denly appeared  to  me,  in  a  guise  so  fresh  and 
fascinating,  I  should  press  the  delicious  draught 
to  ray  lips — pausing  not  to  anal)'-ze,  lest  poison 
should  be  therein  infused?  The  whole  code  of 
'morality,  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  appear- 
ed totallv  reversed — I  became  reckless,  and 
soon  plunged  into  that  black  gulph  of  perdition, 
from  which  I  looked  in  vain  for  deliverance  and 
salvatioa !" 

I  strove  earnestly  to  arouse  the  unfortunate 
Sybil  from  the  state  of  spiritual  despondency 
into  which  her  soul  had  sank.  Of  her  religious 
history,  she  gave  me  an  account.  She  told  of 
the  comfort  which  the  good  Priest,  by  his  well 
meant  zeal,  had  afllbrded,  by  awakening  her 
from  the  despair  ia  which  she  had  been  found. 
Though  the  uncontrollable  euthusiasm  of 
wretchedness,  by  which  she  had  been  carried 
away,  had  soon  counteracted  the  benefit — by 
impelling  her  excited  mind  to  an  excess  of  mis- 
taken ardor — I  could  perceive  by  the  recital, 
how  soon — when  left  to  herself,  with  no  human 
aid  to  buoy  up  her  fainting  spirit  to  the  labori- 
ous task  of  a  self-imposed  austerity — she  had 
again  sank  low  upon  the  earth,  smitten  with  her 
own  impotency  to  act  or  move. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

'ThTc  nri'  iliaili'S  which  will  not  vanish. 
There  axe  tlmughts  thou  canat  not  banish, 

•  ••••• 

Tboa  art  wrapt  ai  with  a  «hroud, 

'I'hou  art  gailn^r'd  in  a  rlonil. 

And  for  ever  shall  thou  dwi'll 

Id  the  spirit  ofthii  upell."— Makfrkd. 

A«  we  sat  beneath  the  verandah  that  Sabbath 


Summer  evening,  so  balmy  and  mild — fragrant 
flowers  closing  around  us — the  birds  chanting 
their  vesper  song,  the  only  sound  which  met 
our  ear,  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  I 
pressed  the  hand  of  my  silent  companion, 

"Be  thankful,  Sybil,  for  the' soothing  peace, 
this  sweet  spot  affords  you  !" 

"Peace!"  she  repeated  in  her  deep  tone  of 
dejection.  "  There  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked, 
Felicie  ! — no  peace  for  the  wretch  ever  haunted 
by  a  retBembrance  grievous  and  intolerable — a 
fearful  vision  which  I  have  often  called  on 
Death  itself  to  hide  from  me — a  retrospection  that 
time  obscures  not — darkness  conceals  not — sun- 
shine lightens  not — a  phantom  that  never  vaiw 
ishes,  changing  its  form  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
Upon  whatever  I  look  back — whatever  circum- 
stance I  call  to  mind,  far  or  near — no  matter 
when  ..  .no  matter  where — there  it  ever  is — iht 
memory  of  my  sin  /  And  why  should  I  forget 
it  T  why  should  I  expect  peace  in  this  world  T 
Nay,  I  know  it  is  not  so  to  be ;  for  if  even  ? 
momentary  forgetfulness  has  steeped  my  senses 
a  slight  foretaste  of  such  peace  as  I  enjoyed  this 
morning — if  for  a  moment  I  am  calm,  I  toe 
surely  and  too  soon,  find  myself  restored  to  re- 
collection; some  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  sent  to 
recal  me.  Even  now  I  feel,"  and  she  said  this 
in  a  low  mysterious  tone,  as  she  turned  her  eyes 
fearfully  around,  "  I  feel  that  my  present  happi- 
ness— yes,  happiness  I  can  almost  call  this  mo- 
ment— is  soon«to  be  disturbed." 

With  astounding  truth  was  this  ominous  pre- 
sentiment verified ;  and  in  what  shape  more 
horrible  could  the  spectre  of  her  forebodings 
have  appeared  before  me  than  that  in  which  it 
came !  A  tall  figure  stood  suddenly  before  us 
in  the  declining  light,  and  I  felt  the  hand  I  held 
within  mine,  become  cold  as  death.  It  was  the 
dark  spirit  which  had  destroyed  us  all  . .  .  it  was 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  whom  I  beheld,  and  I  had 
no  right  now  to  bid  him  avaunt.  I  had  no  power 
to  guard  my  unhappy  Sybil  from  his  noxious 
approach.  She  was  his  .  .  .  his  victim '.  bound 
to  him  forever  by  chains  which  none  could 
break  or  put  asunder. 

It  was  manifest  how  truly  she  felt  his  irrevo- 
cable dominion  over  her  fate.  She  arose  me- 
chanically, a  ghastly  pallor  overshadowing  her 
countenance.  And  she  felt  perhaps  more  on  my 
account  than  on  her  own.  She  well  knew  the 
horror  this  meeting  must  occasion  me,  and 
doubtless  some  dr'ead  was  mingled  in  her  fesl- 
ings,  at  the  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
husband  might  behave  towards  me.  But  I  was 
determined  not  to  be  the  cause  of  adding  to  her 
uneasiness,  and  mastered  the  inward  disgust 
and  aversion  produced  by  that  man's  hateful 
proximity.  For  her  sake  I  commanded  myself 
so  far  as  to  repress,  whilst  forced  to  breathe  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  his  presence,  all  demon- 
strations of  my  loathing  repugnance,  and  con- 
strain myself  to  assume  a  cold  civility — God 
knows  how  mighty  was  the  eflTort ! 

There  was  no  surprise — no  emotion  of  any 
kind  manifested  by  the  discovery  of  my  identity. 
With  civility  and  sarm  froid,  he  greeted  me — 
hoped  that  I  admired  his  wife's  elegant  little  re- 
treat— spoke  of  the  bustle  and  heat  of  London, 
from  which  it  was  pleasant  occasionally  to  es- 
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eape.  He,  at  first,  scarcely  noticed  Sybil — who 
stood  as  if  a  withering  blight  had  fallen  upon 
her — nor  deigned  more  than  a  glance  of  disgust 
at  the  young  creature  who  lay  upon  her  little 
couch  near  the  spot,  ajid  who  seemed  also  to 
shrink  from  her  father's  approach.  Indeed,  I 
heard  her  whisper  in  German  to  the  maid,  who 
came  to  attend  the  unwelcome  visiter,  with  a 
troubled  and  anxious  countenance, 
«  Agatha,  take  me — take  me  away." 
But,  during  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were 
forced  to  remain  together,  Fitz  Hugh  changed 
his  tack.  It  seemed  as  if  he  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  triumphing  over  my  former  aversion 
to  himself,  and  Uie  jealous  guardianship  I  had 
exercised  over  his  conquered  victim,  by  thrust- 
ing before  me,  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of 
dominion  he  held  over  her.  It  was  not  long- 
however,  that  I  endured  this  probation.  Even 
to  Sybil  herself,  my  presence  now  became  tor- 
ture— humiliation  too  heavy  to  bear.  That  Fitz 
Hugh  would  outstay  me,  she  was  assured. 
Therefore,  the  following  morning  after  an  agon- 
ized parting,  in  which  blessings  and  thanks 
were  showered  on  my  head  by  the  unhappy 
being,  I,  with  a  heart  torn  by  harrowing  com- 
passion, left  the  sweet  spot' — unmeet  abode  for 
dark  and  blighted  spirits. 

»  *  »  1L  * 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  London  house  of  the 
Mordaunts.  There  had  I  stopped  on  my  way 
into  Surrey,  and  apprised  my  early  friend  of 
the  object  and  destination  of  my  journey ;  prom- 
ising to  repair  to  Grosvenor  Square  on  my  re- 
turn, to  inform  her  of  all  particulars  of  my  sad 
mission. 

With  anxious  solicitude,  and  tears  of  pity, 
Lady  Mordaunt  received  my  melancholy  details. 
Her  husband  also  expressed  much  compassion, 
and  interest  in  my  report — but  that  was  all. 
When  Lady  Mordaunt  tearfully  declared  how 
willingly — if  it  could  prove  in  any  way  consol- 
atory to  the  unfortunate  one — she  would  write 
to  her,  or  even  visit  her,  Sir  William  placed  his 
decided  veto  upon  any  such  proceeding.  Pity 
-^the  sincerest  pity  might  be  felt,  and  any  ser- 
vice, not  comprising  personal  intercourse, 
might  be  afforded  to  one  in  the  situation  of  the 
unhappy  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh ;  but  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Mordaunt — a  wife — a  mother  !  for  the 
sake  both  of  example,  and  the  laws  of  society, 
nothing  further,  in  his  opinion,  could  ever  be 
admitted. 

I  asked  the  sternly  sensitive  man,  his  judg- 
ment on  a  point,  on  which  I  stood  in  doubt. 
Should  I,  or  should  I  not — reveal  to  the  girls  the 
fact  of  my  having  been  with  their  mother! 

No — decidedly  not — he  was  surprised  at  my 
asking  the  question.  The  less  familiar  they 
were  made  with  the  idea  of  that  disgraced 
mother  the  better.  Their  total  alienation  from 
her  in  thought  and  acquaintance,  was  the  only 
means  which  could,  in  some  slight  degree,  re- 
move the  stigma,  in  which,  their  connexion 
with  her  would  ever  involve  them.  "  She  should 
be  to  them  as  one  that  had  never  been."  These 
were  his  words,  and  they  froze  my  blood  with 
foeir  rigid  truth. 

Lady  Mordaunt  said, 

"  William,  is  not  this  going  rather  too  far ! 


Does  any  crime,  particularly  one  so  sorely  re- 
pented, merit  so  severe  a  chastisement,  as  an 
entire,  and  ever  enduring  separation  of  a  mother 
from  her  children  1  In  body  they  may  be  parted, 
but  in  thought  and  word,  must  she  be  blotted 
from  the  kno%vledge  of  her  own  ofl'spring  1" 

"  I  was  not  speaking  in  reference  to  the  uri- 
fortunate  woman  herself — her  punishment  in 
this  life  must  be  borne — but  of  the  innocent 
sufferers  from  her  misconduct — the  children 
— more  especially  her  daughters.  You  know 
the  proverb  which  the  world  so  generally 
adopts,  '  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter.' 
It  may  be  but  a  prejudice  in  a  case  like  theirs, 
still  it  is  one  hard  to  counteract.  Indeed,  I 
confess,"  and  he  glanced  to  the  further  extrem- 
ity of  the  large  saloon,  where  sat  his  eldest  son, 
now  a  handsome  young  guardsman,  "  it  is  one 
which  in  certain  cases,  1  could  not  separate  from 
my  own  mind." 

An  expression  of  regret  passed  over  Lady 
Mordaunt's  countenance,  at  these  plain  spoken 
words  of  the  baronet,  and  they  also  distressed 
me  ;  for  I  had  marked  and  understood  the  smile, 
which  played  on  her  features,  as  she  listened  to 
her  son,  when  on  my  first  arrival,  he  had  come 
eagerly  forward  to  inquire  after  the  "  splendid 
Sybil,"  and  the  "  good,  kind,  Mary  !" 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

•"  Tliou  pitiest  mo,'  she  said. 
With  lips  thai  faintly  smiled — 
'  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead, 
'  My  fair  and  precious  child. 
'  But  know  the  time-worn  heart  mar  be 
'  By  pangs  in  this  world  riven, 
•Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  liice  mo, 
"  An  angel  thus  to  Heaven !' " 

Mrs.  Hemaks. 

For  the  next  year  Sybil  was  unable  to  leave 
her  Surrey  abode,  from  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  encreased  lingering  sufferings  of  the 
poor  child,  Mara.  During  that  time  I  often 
heard  from  her,  but  it  was  not  till  the  January 
following,  that  I  again  found  myself  approach- 
ing Rose  Cottage — not  as  before,  on  foot, 
through  green  and  flowery  paths,  but  borne 
along  in  a  chaise  through  roads  thick  with  the 
snow,  which  like  one  large,  cold,  white  sheet, 
clad  the  country  around. 

The  Cottage  too,  before  a  verdant  bower,  was 
now  shrouded  in  this  blank — unvarying  cover- 
ing— all  comfortless  and  silent. 

Agatha  Avith  her  pale  sad  face  met  me  at  the 
door  and  admitted  me — "  Where  was  Mrs.  Fitz 
Hugh  r'  I  asked. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  hearing  from  the 
faithful  attendant  how  her  mistress,  by  constant, 
unwearying  watchings,  was  exhausting  her 
frame,  that  I  had  come  to  see  my  poor  Sybil. 
The  woman  silently  motioned  me  to  follow  her 
to  one  of  the  rooms,  which  I  entered. 

There  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
apartment,  which  at  once  struck  with  a  strange 
chill  upon  my  heart,  though  I  saw  only  within 
it,  those  whom  I  had  expected  to  find — the 
mother  and  her  child  !  But  no — with  them  wa.> 
another.  It  was  his  presence  I  felt-^and  that 
was  Death  .' 
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I  saw  it  but  by  one  dismal  sign  alone,  for  on  her 
little  couch  still  lay  the  youu^  Mara — even  as 
on  my  first  visit  I  had  behold  her, — only  now  in 
this  cold  room  with  snowdrops  at  her  head  and 
at  her  feet,  instead  of  the  summer  roses  which 
bad  before  overshadowed  her. 

Now  too  those  radiant  eyes  which  had  given 
expression  to  the  little  wan  features,  were 
closed  as  if  she  slept — not  the  unquiet  moaning 
slumber  in  which  I  had  formerly  seen  her,  but 
so  calm  and  still  —  the  long  lashes  pressed 
*■  with  such  a  weight  of  rest"  upon  her  color- 
less cheek. 

And  by  the  small  white  couch  sat  Sybil,  pale 
and  motionless,  but  with  a  countenance  more 
peaceful — bearing  less  of  desolate  sorrow,  than 
J  had  seen  it  before  manifest.  There  she  sat, 
seeming  as  little  to  heed  the  icy  chill  of  that 
fireless  apartment,  as  she — the  little  slumberer, 
^hose  spirit  had  fled  to  that  land  of  light — 

"  Wo  kein  schnee  mehr  ist." 

Yes,  for  that  one  dismal  sitrn  of  death  of 
which  I  spoke,  told  me  that  so  it  was — tlie  small 
open  coffin  which  stood  raised  on  trcssels  by  the 
child's  couch  !  I  shuddered  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  it,  for  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
looked  on  death  and  its  awful  appendages.  But 
again  I  turned  my  eyes  on  its  little  owner,  and 
on  her  face,  there  was  that  which  seemed  to 
smile  with  placid,  complacent  satisfaction  upon 
those  outward  circumstances,  which  struck  my 
heart  with  dread.  My  spirit  was  rebuked  and  I 
burst  into  tears. 

«  Weep  not,  Felicie,"  said  the  calm  mourner, 
as  she  arose,  took  my  hand,  and  solemnly  em- 
braced me ;  "  there  is  naught  here  to  call  for 
tears.  You  have  shed  enough,  dear  friend,  for 
the  living — waste  them  not  for  this  little  freed 
an^el.  I  have  sat  here-^but  have  not  wept,  Fe- 
licie, since  she  closed  her  eyes — I  have  not  sor- 
rowed— oh  no  !  '  //■  1/e  Invcd  me,  ye  would  rejoice, 
because  I  go  to  my  Fuiher.'  Th^se  words  seem 
now  breathing  from  those  calm  lips,  from  which 
for  long  I  have  heard  naught  but  stifled  moans 
of  pain,  or  more  heart-rending  still,  on  which  I 
have  beheld  the  patient  smile,  called  forth  to 
soothe  the  mental  agony  of  the  wretched  mother, 
who,  in  the  dark  hours  of  midnight,  when  sin 
lies  heaviest  on  the  soul,  would  fancy  to  hear 
in  each  sad  groan  of  that  innocent  sufl'erer — '  I 
bear  your  sin — oh  my  Mother!' 

"Yes,  I  did  love  her,  Felicie — how  could  I, 
day  after  day,  night  after  night,  witness  the  an- 
gelic fortitude  and  patience  worthy  of  a  saint, 
evinced  by  that  sin-visited  child,  and  not  love 
her,  even  had  she  not  been  mine  own  ?  There- 
fore do  I  greatly  rejoice,  that  the  angels  whom 
she  loved,  have  come  to  her  deliverance,  and 
carried  her  gentle  soul  to  the  bosom  of  that 
Father,  whose  e'en  on  earth  she  was. 

"  '  1  am  not  alone,'  she  would  often  say  to 
me,  when  my  selfish  misery  caused  me  to  seek 
solitude,  there  to  brood  over  blessings  gone,  for- 
getful of  her  loneliness,  and  I  had  said  on  re- 
joining her — 

"  <  Mara,  my  poor  child,  have  I  left  you  alone 
rery  long  V — '  No  Mother,  not  alone,  for  the  Fa- 
ther if  with  me  !'   Felicie !  ought  I  then  to  weep 


because  she  has  done  with  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
has  joined  the  white  robed  innocents  round  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb  ?" 

But  the  mother  did  now  weep,  though  not 
those  bitter  burning  tears,  which  had  befi^re 
scorched  her  pallid  cheeks.  And  I  blessed  t.^at 
little  spiritless  form. 

Mara  I  in  bitterness  had  her  name  been  given, 
hut  by  the  spirit  of  grace — by  her  faith  on  earth 
and  holy  death,  she  was  the  instrument  chosen 
by  God,  to  cast  this  healing  branch  of  Alvah 
into  the  bitter  fountain,  and  the  waters  hud  been 
made  sweet. 

"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  bahet  and  sucklini^s  httst 
thou  ordained  strength  J  1  tliank  Thee,  oh  Father, 
that  Thou  liaxi  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  atid 
prudent,  and  ha.st  revealed  them  unto  babes  .'" 

Thus  in  adoring  gratitude  I  exclaimed,  as  th* 
mother  told  me  more  and  more  of  the  child 
Mara's  concluding  hours  on  earth ;  and  as  I 
looked  on  that  little  departed,  death  seemed 
robbed  of  half  its  terrors.  And  soon  it  seemed 
to  my  heart,  that  without  a  pang  I  could  have 
seen  all  those  most  dear  to  me  like  her,  yet  have 
shed  no  tear  that  was  not  sweet  and  blissful, 
compared  with  those  of  weary  bitterness  and 
woe,  which  I  had  wept  over  the  living. 

I  was  then  no  judge  of  the  efiect  of  death  in 
all  its  agonizing  sharpness.  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  its  mildest  form — a  blessed 
liberator  from  a  life  of  suffering.  I  had  yet  to 
see  it  come  in  the  shape  of  a  dread  destroying 
angel,  sweeping  over  the  bright — the  joyous — 
the  blessed  of  the  earth ! 

"  The  beautiful  that  seemed  too  much  our  own  ever  to  di*." 

Rachel  wept  and  would  not  be  comforted,  be- 

cause  her  children  were  no  more 

And 

"  When  darkness  from  the  vainly  doting  sight,  coreri  ia 
Ijeautiful." 

we  indeed  feel  that  death  is  "the  remedilew 
sorrow  and  none  else." 

To  that  little  breathless  form  as  long  as  it 
remained  to  her,  did  Sybil  seem  to  consider  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  consecrate  her  every  thought 
and  feeling — Till  beneath  the  snowy  ground  she 
had,  with  Agatha  and  myself,  seen  the  little 
body  committed  with  as  "  sure  and  certain 
hope"  as  ever  filled  the  hearts  of  mourners,  the 
last  affecting  records  connected  with  that  youth- 
ful saint,  was  the  sadly  soothing  theme  on  which 
she  alone  manifested  any  desire  to  dwell. 

But  when  all  was  over — when  she  returned 
to  the  home  now  made  unto  her  desolate,  she 
felt,  indeed,  that  henceforth  there  was  no  rest- 
ing place  for  her  lonely  heart  on  earth,  but 
where  her  living  lost  ones  dwelt.  Not  only  of 
her  children,  but  of  her  parents  did  she  inquire 
eagerly.  Might  she  not  hope  to  look  on  them 
again  7 

I  could  but  tell  her  how  her  father  thought 
with  pit}'ing  tenderness  on  his  lost  daughter, 
but  that  he  feared  his  strength  was  insufficient 
to  undergo  the  fruitless  agony  of  an  interview, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  one  fatal  ^ 
individual  connected  with  her,  could  but  b« 
fraught  with  unmitigated,  hopeless  pain. 

For  her  mother — I  had  to  tell  her  of  a  com- 
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pletely  brokea  mind  and  constitution.  Life 
had  indeed  become  to  that  afflicted  lady,  labor 
and  sorrow,  and  her  state  was  most  trying  to  all 
around  her. 

She  dwelt  almost  entirely  at  Oakleigh,  and 
it  was  not  considered  expedient  that  her  grand- 
children should  be  much  with  her;  her  loss  of 
memory  having  deprived  her  of  all  pleasure  in 
former  interests  and  affections. 

"  Oh,  to  be  allowed  to  tend,  night  and  day,  as 
a  hired  servant  upon  my  mother  !"  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  S3rbil ;  "  but  even  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, M-^ould  she  know  me,  and  suffer  my  pres- 
ejice  1" 

Alas !  I  doubted  much  if  the  unfortunate 
daughter  would  be  recognized  by  the  afflicted 
parent;  at  all  events,  I  foresaw  in  a  meeting 
— even  if  feasible  —  nothing  but  what  mi\st 
prove  painful  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  I  could  not  encourage  the  idea. 

How  it  tore  my  heart  to  leave  the  unhappy 
Sybil  so  desolate  and  alone,  when  the  period 
arrived  to  which  I  had  allotted  my  absence 
from  those,  whose  demands  upon  my  time  and 
thoughts  were  so  urgent ! 

I  never  returned  to  Llewellyn  without  find- 
ing my  presence  much  required.  My  younger 
pupil,  I  was  certain,  divined  the  object  of  my 
mysterious  expeditions,  and  this  made  her  rest- 
less and  uncomfortable;  so  that  I  ever  found 
dear  Mary  harassed  and  care  worn,  from  the 
anxious  endeavors  she  had  been  forced  to  em- 
ploy to  soothe  her  sister's  spirits,  and  prevent 
her  father  being  hurt,  or  troubled,  as  he  always 
was  by  perceiving  any  .symptom  of  distress  in 
his  child. 

How  the  mother's  heart  longed  to  behold 
these  daughters,  now  in  their  spring  of  woman- 
hood !  I  had  not  had  the  heart  to  portray  them 
to  her  but  partially ;  for  I  knew  that  the  full  de- 
scription of  the  features  and  characteristics  of 
one,  could  not  be  void  of  pain  to  her  feelings. 

Fruitless  forbearance  !  —  Every  ingredient 
mingled  in  the  cup  of  retribution,  was  in  its 
time  to  be  tasted  by  this  wretched  woman — no 
human  solicitude  could  save  her  from  it  in  its 
full  bitterness  ! 

When  I  told  her  of  a  proposed  expedition  of 
eur  whole  party  to  the  neighborhood  of  Eton, 
the  following  Easter,  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  Bertie,  she  said : — 

"  Felicie !  I  must  be  there  to  see  them  once 
more  together.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  the  sight 
of  me.  I  will  watch  well  my  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. You  know  not  how  cautious  my  mis- 
erable woe  has  become.'' 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

"  Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  ! 
Where  the  violets  lie,  may  now  be  yonr  home. 
Ve  of  the  rose  cheek  and  dew  bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly ! 
With  the  lyre,  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine  ;   I  may  not  st*y." 

Mrb.  Hemans. 

We  spent  the  Easter  vacation  at  Windsor. 
Locking  back  now  on  that  brief  period,  it  seems 
still  decked  in  hues  of  undimmed  brilliancy. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  spring— the  happiness  of  be- 


ing  re-united,  and  under  such  new  and  pleasant 
circumstances — so  much  to  .show,  and  to  be 
shown  I  Every  cloud  seemed  to  roll  away  from 
the  felicity  of  the  young  ones  ! 

"There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright. 

Which  tossed  in  the  breeze  wilh  a  phiy  of  light ; 

There  were  eyes,  in  whoso  glistening  laughter  lay, 

No  faint  rcmenihranco  of  dull  decay. 

Thnre  were  steps  that  new  oer  Uiv  cowslip's  head. 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  xpread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rung  through  the  sapphire  sky, 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  niorlulity  !" 

Even  the  sorrow  stricken  father — inspired  by 
their  glad  influence — seemed  to  catch  some  por- 
tion of  the  exhilaration  of  his  happy  children, 
and  to  lift  his  head  and  smile.  I  alone  saw  that 
which  saddened  my  heart  too  deeply,  to  allow  it 
much  participation  in  this  spirit  of  delight. 

How  could  I  joy,  when  once  I  had  caught 
sight  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  of  that  tall,  veiled 
figure  in  her  mourning  robe,  gazing  from  afar 
on  the  bright  trio,  as  side  by  side  they  stood, 
joining  their  clear  young  voices  to  the  exulting 
chaunts  of  Easter  praise  and  thanksgiving  1 
Did  I  not  know  that  the  sight — the  sounds,  must 
fill  her  heart  to  bursting — that  even  if  in  con- 
templating t/iem,  she  could  have  found  a  gleam 
of  pleasure,  there  was  another  form  standing 
near,  like  a  pale  ghost — who,  to  look  upon,  must 
have  overshadowed  to  her  soul  all  that  was 
bright,  and  «  forbid  her  to  rejoice."  And  v/hen 
we  walked  abroad,  did  I  not  ever  fefl  as  if  the 
gaze  of  the  alien  was  still  tracking  her  children's 
footsteps — watching — waiting — though  we  saw 
her  not  ? 

I  did  not  discover  the  residence  of  the  mi.sera- 
ble  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  during  the  time  we  remain- 
ed at  Windsor.  She  evidently  did  not  wish  me 
to  ascertain  it — and  I  abstained  from  making 
any  inquiry,  feeling  that  it  might  only  prove 
painful  to  us  both.  Neither  did  we  encounter 
each  other.  Once  only — passing  by  a  cluster 
of  thick-spreading  oaks  in  the  park,  I  heard 
young  Sybil  exclaim, 

"  Bertie  !  what  made  you  look  so  earnestly  at 
that  woman,  standing  beneath  the  branches  of 
those  trees  ?" 

And  the  boy  answered, 

"  Because  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  the  same 
lady  who  took  me  into  her  house  when  I  fell  into 
the  water.  Do  you  not  remember  my  telling 
you  all  about  it — and  of  the  poor  little  girl  1  The 
lady — if  that  is  the  same — is  now  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. I  am  afraid  the  child  is  dead.  Poor  wo- 
man I — how  shocking  to  lose  all  her  children  !" 
*  ♦  *  •  * 

Just  before  leaving  Windsor,  Mr.  Lennard 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  John,  which  sup-- 
gested  the  idea  of  giving  us  the  treat  of  visiting 
Oxford  and  all  its  interesting  features.  Bertie's 
holiday  term  had  already  been  exceeded;  he 
could  not,  therefore,  be  of  the  party. 

The  last  morning  of  our  stay  at  Oxford,  was 
to  be  spent  in  completing  the  survey  of  all  that 
was  considered  by  Mr.  St.  John  worthy  of  our 
notice.     In  the  afternoon  we  were  to  depart. 

Mr.  Lennard  did  not  accompany  us  on  this 
concluding  expedition — he  was  not  very  well, 
and  appeared  more  depressed  than  usual — but 
he  insisted  upon  committing  us  all  to  the  escort 
of  Mr.  St  John. 
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The  grand  object  of  interest  was  some  anti- 
quity which  took  us  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town. 

The  party  returned  from  the  excursion  in  high 
spirits — no  presentiment  of  evil  weighing  them 
down;  the  girls  highly  delighted  with  the  morn- 
ing's amusement,  and  all  eagerness  to  describe 
evePi'thing  they  had  seen  to  their  father. 

We  found  a  servant  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel 
we  occupied,  looking  out  for  our  arrival  with 
evident  anxiety,  and  he  immediately  greeted  us 
with  the  startling  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Lennard 
ha-d  set  off  for  Eton  two  hours  previously,  in  a 
chaise  and  four.  Horses  were  ready  for  us  if 
we  chose  to  follow.  But — the  man  added — bis 
master  had  left  no  orders — bad  not  even  said, 
where  the  ladies  were  to  be  found,  consequently 
his  search  for  us,  with  an  earlier  intelligence 
of  the  event,  had  proved  fruitless. 

"  But  why — why  had  he  gone  1  What  had 
called  him  to  Eton  V  was  the  repeated  exclama- 
tion, and  with  terror  we  awaited  the  reply. 

"  Mr.  Bertie  had  met  with  an  accident — a  dis- 
patch had  arrived  with  the  tidings." 

The  man  scarcely  knew  the  danger  or  extent 
of  the  evil,  for  Mr.  Lennard  had  started  within 
five  minutes  after  the  message  had  been  received. 

In  this  torturing  uncertainty  we  had  to  depart, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Mr.  St.  John 
implored  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  us,  and 
accordingly  formed  one  of  the  party. 

Though  our  anxiety  was  intense,  how  little 
were  our  fears  raised  to  the  height  accordant 
with  the  direful  reality  ! 


CHAPTER  XLVIir. 

Awake  ! 

'Tis  not  iho  hour  of  slumber  ;  why  so  pale? 
What  hast  thou  ^    Thou  wcrl  full  of  life  this  morn ! 

'Twas  a  blow, 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir ! 

Oh  \  for  a  word  more  of  thnt  gentle  voice, 

That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again! — BtroM. 

It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Eton. 

We  gave  directions  to  be  at  once  driven  to 
the  tutor's  house,  where  Bertie  was  located. 

The  girls  were  by  this  time  pale  and  nervous, 
uncertain  what  to  anticipate.    Mr.  St.  John  sup- 

Eorted  them  into  the  house,  from  which  Mr. 
-ennard's  own  servant  came  forth  to  meet  us. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  I  inquired  with 
•hrinking  dread. 

The  man  could  not  answer;  he  turned  away 
his  head,  and  burst  into  tears.  Then  truly, 
horror  and  dismay  seized  all  our  hearts.  Sybil 
became  frantic  in  the  agony  of  suspense.  Soon 
— too  soon  however,  the  fearful  truth  was  com- 
municated. 

"  Master  Lennard  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident — was  in  extreme  danger — but  was  still 
alive — Mr.  Lennard  was  with  him." 

.\i  these  terrible  words — "  sdill  alive  !"  young 
Sybil  with  a  shriek  broke  from  us,  and  rushed 
towards  the  door  of  a  room,  which  the  speaker, 
bv  his  suppressed  voic«,  and  significant  glance 
seemed  to  indicate;  we  followed  her  and  en- 
tered the  apartment — there  upon  a  bed  lay 
B«rtie! 


No  terrible  signs  of  injury — no  wounds  of 
scars  met  our  gaze  ;  and  though  his  dear  face 
was  pale,  his  eyes  were  open  and  bright — but 
ah!  not  with  their  own  sweet  animated  light  of 
love  and  intellect!  And  when  his  sisters  called 
in  suppressed  tones  of  tender-agonized  alarm — 
"Bertie!  dear  Bertie  !"  no  answering,  grateful 
look  came,  to  tell  them  they  were  heard — those 
blue  eyes  were  fixed — the  pupils  distended,  and 
I  saw  by  the  whole  expression  of  the  face,  thai 
a  fearful  torpor  was  weighing  down  his  brain. 

The  father  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
boy,  his  gaze  riveted  with  agonized  intensity 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer ;  but  at  the 
exclamation  of  his  daughters,  he  .shook  his  head 
with  a  look  of  utter  despair  ;  then  a  deep  groan 
burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  hid  his  face  upon 
the  bed. 

The  girls  now  flung  themselves  upon  their 
knees.  Sybil,  with  pasaionate  ejaculations  of 
anguish,  called  again  on  him,  who  heard  her 
not ;  whilst  Mary,  with  clasped  hands,  and  up- 
raised eyes,  cried  in  her  misery  upon  the  God 
of  mercy  to  save  her  brother. 

There  were  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
room,  and  they  afterwards  agreed,  that  never 
had  they  witnessed  a  scene  so  terribly  touching 
and  impressivie. 

With  feelings  approaching  to  awe,  they  gazed 
upon  Mary,  who  with  her  golden  hair  flung 
back — her  face  raised  in  all  the  meek  energy  of 
spiritual  supplication,  looked  indeed — as  I  heard 
they  remarked — a  very  Saint  Cecilia. 

But  at  that  moment  I  could  heed  naught  but 
the  beloved  sufferer. 

Mr.  St.  John,  with  grief  almost  equal  to  our 
own,  inquired  of  the  medical  attendants  some 
particulars  as  to  the  cause,  and  nature  of  the 
condition,  in  which  we  found  this  precious  child- 
I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  whispered  reply. 

"A  blow  received  in  a  fight  with  a  school- 
fellow— "  And  then  a  fearful  shake  of  the  head, 
and  portentous  looks  were  the  continuation  of 
the  answer  to  the  rest  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  St.  John  approached  Mr.  Lennard  with  a 
few  low-breathed  words  of  sympathy. 

The  father  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  then, 
glancing  with  sad  pity  upon  the  deep  distress 
of  the  two  girls,  made  a  sign  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  harrowing  spectacle. 

Sybil,  exhausted  by  her  violent  grief,  yielded 
herself  passively  to  my  efforts  to  lead  her  away, 
whilst  Mr.  St.  John  gently  overruling  Mary's 
touching  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
her  father,  supported  her  to  the  apartment  into 
which  we  were  shown. 

A  youth  was  seated  at  a  table,  leaning  his  face 
upon  his  hands,  in  whom  we  recognized  Johnny 
Mordaunt,  as  he  started  up  on  our  entrance. 

His  countenance  was  expressive  of  so  much 
grief,  that  Mary  and  Sybil,  drawn  towards  him 
by  this  heart-felt  sympathy,  seized  his  hands, 
and  distractedly  implored  him  to  tell  them  the 
cause  of  the  present  dreadful  state  of  their  dar- 
ling Bertie. 

"  It  was  in  a  quarrtM,"  the  youth  murmured, 
"  that  Lennard  had  received  the  blow." 

"  What,  their  kind — their  gentle  Bertie  1  How 
could  he  have  provoked,  or  have  been  provoked 
to  such  fierce  violence  1" 
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"  Yes,  he  was  kind — he  was  most  gentle,"  the 
youth  replied,  deeply  affected,  "  but  he  was  as 
much  a  lion  as  a  lamb,  when  there  was  reason. 
He  was  not  one  to  stand  still  and  hear  his 
mother  called  foul  names." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  terrible  scream,  and 
ihe  gesture  of  horror,  with  which  Sybil  dashed 
away  young  Mordaunt's  hand,  and  flung  herself 
into  my  arms  ;  whilst  Mary  stood  like  one  bereft 
of  life  and  motion,  then  fainted  away.  When  I 
next  looked  at  her,  she  lay  perfectly  unconscious, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  poor  youth's  incautious  information  was 
but  too  correct.    This  was  the  real  fact. 

A  boy  known  to  be  somewhat  below  par,  in 
point  of  family  pretensions,  but  a  capital  crick- 
eter, had  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  an  ex- 
clusive club  to  be  composed,  for  the  ensuing 
season,  by  the  boys  of  Bertie's  form.  There 
had  been  some  demur  amongst  the  juvenile 
aristocrats  on  the  subject  of  this  young  plebian's 
admittance  into  their  corps ;  but  this  spirit  was 
chiefly  manifested  by  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Lord  Charles  Somers,  one  of  the  party.  It  was 
on  the  fatal  morning  in  question,  that  Bertie 
Lennard's  voice  in  the  matter  was  demanded, 
and  he,  without  hesitation,  laughed  at  the  ridic- 
ulous scruples,  and  b)''  a  few  plain,  sensible 
words,  made  the  others  feel  them  to  be  such. 

"  If  Thompson  were  considered  worthy  of 
classing  with  them  in  the  schoolroom,  why  not 
in  the  cricket  field,  where  he  was  as  much,  as 
in  the  former  place,  their  equal — if  not  superior, 
tn  point  of  proficiency  1  True  his  father  was  a 
/etired  tradesperson,  but  what  was  that  to  them  1 
The  family  was  respectable  —the  youth  himself 
most  gentlemanlike." 

In  short,  all  seemed  immediately  persuaded 
by  Bertie's  arguments — all  but  Somers,  who, 
naturally  of  a  violent  temper,  was  chafed  and 
mortified  by  thus  having  his  opinion  overruled 
by  another — that  other  his  junior ;  he  exclaimed 
— insolently  taking  up  the  last  words — 

"  Oh  yes  ;  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  respectability 
of  parents — in  one  sense  of  the  word,  "Thompson 
may  have  certainly  greater  claims  than  some 
others,  to  stand  amongst  us." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Somers  1"  asked 
Bertie,  firmly — for  he  could  not  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed,  words  which,  by  the  speaker's  mark- 
ed tone  and  look,  could  not  be  mistaken  to  be 
levelled  at  him. 

"1  hope,"  he  continued,  with  a  proud  smile, 
"  you  do  not  pretend  to  call  the  respectability 
of  my  family  into  question  I" 

The  pour  boy  was  thinking  at  that  moment 
alone  ot  iiiis  father.  But  the  speech  had  scarcely 
passed  his  lips,  when  a  dread  recollection  seem- 
ed to  have  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  meeting — as  he  thought — a 
triumphant  sneer  upon  Somers'  countenance, 
he  returned  his  gaze  more  fiercely,  and  cried  in 
a  tone  of  ansrrv  defiance : — 

"Well,  sir t" 

The  youth  thus  challenged  to  carry  on  his 
attack,  and  still  under  the  influence  of  inflamed 
feelings,  gave  the  fatal  reply  : — 

«  Well,  sir  !  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  a  word 
against  jour  respectability  of  birth  on  one  side — 


/  but  every  body  knows  that  your  mother — How 
can  you  answer  that  pray  V 

"  I  have  but  one  answer  to  give  to  any  one, 
who  dures  to  say  so  !"  cried  the  boy,  in  a  voice, 
which  thrilled,  as  much  with  agony  as  rage,  and 
springing  forward  like  a  young  tiger  upon  his 
prey,  he  dealt  the  aggressor  a  fierce  blow  on  hiS 
face,  with  his  clenched  fist. 

It  was  instantly  returned.  The  enraged  oppo- 
nent struck  with  deadly  force  upon  the  young 
ofl^ender's  head — and  Bertie  fell. 

Somers  was  in  a  moment  on  his  knees,  as- 
sisting, in  alarm  and  contrition,  his  companions 
to  raise  his  fallen  foe,  and  attempt  his  restora- 
tion. 

"  He  was  but  stunned — he  would  soon  open 
his  eyes — he  would  soon  revive." 

But,  no  !  The  eyes  did  open,  but  with  a 
strange  glassy  expression. 

Assistance  was  now  called  for — medical  aid 
summoned — the  most  skilful  practitioners  that 
Windsor  afl^orded — but  in  vain  ! — nb  sensible 
consciousness  could  be  restored.  The  wretched 
father  arrived  to  find  his  beloved  son  in  a  hope- 
less condition,  unaware  of  his  presence — in  a 
fearful  stupor,  which  the  doctors  gave  little 
hope  could  be  exchanged  for  aught  but  sUdk- 
ber,  still  more  profound.  The  first  surgeons 
of  London  were  sent  for  in  haste,  but  ere  they 
could  arrive,  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  too  surely, 
that  he  must  die. 

The  dismay  which  prevaded  the  whole  col- 
lege, was  intense;  and  the  unfortunate  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
frenzy.  The  report  of  the  catastrophe  quickly 
spread  through  Windsor  and  its  environs, 
though  there  were  eflxirts  made  to  hush  up  the 
particulars  of  the  sad  aff"air. 

The  unhappy  father  had  not  yet  cared  to 
make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune.  In  the  first  bewilderment  of  his 
agony,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  his 
son  was  lying  before  him — so  altered  from  his 
bright — his  loving  boy !  His  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  watching  for  some  returning  gleam 
of  the  former  light  of  those  sweet  eyes — he  had 
not  thought  to  ask  how  this  dark  blow  had 
fallen  upon  him. 

But,  some  hours  after  the  distressing  scene, 
following  his  daughter's  arrival,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  deep  sobbing,  proceeding 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  to  that  on 
which  he  sat. 

It  was  young  Mordaunt,  who  had  crept  into 
the  room,  and  thus  given  way  to  his  feelings  on 
beholding  his  poor  friend ; — for  the  youth, 
though  of  a  disposition  very  opposite  to  the 
gay — lively — spirited  Bertie,  had  imbibed  a 
most  strong  attachment  for  him. 

They  were  almost  alone — Mr.  St.  John  only 
being  present,  though  a  nurse  was  in  attend- 
ance in  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  a  physician 
still  in  the  house.  The  father  was  touched  by 
this  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  across  the  bed, 
saying,  in  a  broken  voice  of  anguish. 

"But,  dear  Johnny,  how — how  did  this  hap- 
pen 7 — Tell  me — I  have  had  no  strength  to  ask 
— In  a  quarrel,  did  they  not  say  I" 

"  Yes  I"   replied   Mordaunt  •   "  Poor   Somers 
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is  half  mad  with  grief — he  was  in  a  passion — 
provoked,  wlicn  he  said  the  things  he  did, 
about  Leniiard's  mother.  He  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  returned  poor  Bertie's  blow, 
had  he  known  what — what — would  happen.'' 

"  His  mother  !"  murmured  the  distracted  lia- 
tener. 

"  Y'es ;"  answered  the  youth,  "  Somers  called 
his  mother  bad  names — and  poor  Lennard 
struck  him. 

"  Sybil  !  Sybil  !  you  are  indeed  my  de- 
stroyer!" cried  the  wretched  man,  starting  up, 
as  if  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart;  then  again 
sinking  down,  he  hid  his  face  once  more  in  the 

bed. 

«  *  •  •  • 

And  where  was  the  miserable  woman  thus 
apostrophised — had  the  direful  tidings  reached 
her  ears,  and  in  her  solitude — alone  ? 

This  thought  often  flashed  across  my  mind 
in  thut  dreadful  time  of  tribulation  and  distress. 
But  I  cou^d  not  leave  the  afllicted  house  to  seek 
her  out;  indeed,  I  myself  was  too  full  of  an- 
guish of  mind — too  absorbed  in  watching,  to 
have  energy  for  any  such  exertion 

However,  on  the  second  of  these  terrible 
days,  I  learnt  from  the  servant  of  the  house, 
that  a  lady  in  mourning  had  been  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  after  the  accident,  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction — that  she  had  seemed 
inclined  to  enter,  but  at  length,  on  hearing  that 
Mr.  Lennard  was  with  the  young  gentleman, 
had  suffered  her  attendant  to  draw  her  away. 
Since  then  the  servant  had  been  hourly  at  the 
door  to  make  inquiries. 

It  was  the  third  evening.  The  London  prac- 
titioner, willi  grave,  compassionate  concern 
upon  his  countenance,  had  left  the  house  to  re- 
turn to  London.  He  couid  not  be  spared  to 
stay  to  watch  a  case  so  utterly  hopeless — a  few 
.  hours  and  all  would. probably  be  over. 

The  father  still  sat  and  watched  the  slacken- 
ing breath — the  glazing  eye — "  love  mastering 
agony."  I  too  was  there,  seated  apart,  and  at 
length  saw  the  door  open  slowly — and  before 
my  grief  bewildered  sight  appeared  the  tall, 
dark  form  of  a  woman. 

She  approached  the  bed  with  solemn  step — 
then  sat  down  beside — her  son  .' — for  it  was  in- 
deed the  wretched  mother. 

And  thus  did  Albert  and  S)'bil  meet  once  more  ! 
The  light  fell  feebly  upon  that  haggard  face, 
and  revealed  it  to  him,  who  sat  opposite,  with 
his  countenance  of  unutterable  woe.  He 
started  with  a  look  of  horror — then  murmured, 
in  a  tone  of  fearful  agitation, 
"Good  God!— Sybil!" 

"  Yes,  Albert  I"  she  answered,  in  a  hollow, 
but  determined  voice,  "  I  am — his  Mother — I 
have  a  right — I  told  them  I  was  his  Mother, 
and  they  could  not  deny  me — will  youV — her 
voice  died  away. 

A   groan   from   Mr.   Lennard  was   the   only 

reply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  those  two  sat  together  in  silence — dread 
—immutable  silence — hour  after  hour  of  that 
fearful — frarful  night — even  till  the  spirit  of 
.heir  fair  boy  had  gently  glided  from  its  earthly 
dwelling.  •  •  • 


And  then  they  must  once  more  part    .    . 
They  must  not  mourn  together — they  cauQOt 
crave  each  other's  sympathy. 

■  .  *  * 

Ah,  who  could  paint — who  can  wish  to  gaz« 
on  such  a  picture  1 


D^B. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

But  iio\T  'tis  past — I  may  not  mourn. 
For  thou,  beloved  l)oy,  an  froo  ; 
And  I  may  yet  lo  ihec  return. 
Tliuugli  thou  canst  ncVr  return  to  me." 

Rbv.  T. 

But  she,  the  youthful  mourner  there. 
Was  buwi'd  beneath  her  first  despair; 
The  first — ah  I  none  can  over  know 
That  agony  a!;ain — 
When  youih's  own  force  is  on  the  blow, 
Its  keeuocss  is  the  pain," — L.  £.  L. 


Neew  I  tell  that  the  Father  raised  no  more 
his  drooping  head,  from  the  time  he  journeyed 
back  to  Llewellyn  with  his  dead  child,  to  bury 
him  in  the  vaults  of  his  forefathers — but  "  went 
on  his  way  sorrowing" — silently  fading  day  by 
day. 

Yes,  silently  ! — for  he  murmured  not.  Ha 
bowed  in  meek  resignation  to  Him  who  had 
thus  ainicied  his  soul.  And  he  mourned  not  as 
one  without  hope — for  he  knew,  that  though  his 
child  could  not  return,  he,  should  soon  go  to  him. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  other  mourners  for 
the  lost  one.  Death  is  ever  terrible  to  the 
young — still  more  so  when,  as  a  hitherto  un- 
known guest,  it  visits  their  home.  And  how 
trebly  bitter  as  in  this  instance — accompanied 
by  every  circumstance  calculated  to  augment 
its  darkness  and  distress. 

Their  mother — their  wretched  mother  had 
brought  it  all  unon  them  ! 

It  may  be  imagined  how  differently  the  two 
girls  bore  their  sorrow. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  meek  endurance  of 
Man''s  deep  grief:  such  a  sister  as  she  had 
beeh — so  loving  and  beloved  !  The  sharpness 
of  her  feelings  could  not  but  be  intense.  But 
she  became  the  comforting  angel  of  her  father's 
bruised  spirit — supporter  of  his  failing  strength  ! 

Her  reward  is  not  on  earth — human  praise  is 
too  unworthy  an  offering  to  such  deserts  ! 

But  Sybil — poor  Sybil !  she  was,  as  yet,  too 
much  of  a  child  of  this  world,  thus  to  endure 
her  trials.  Her  health  and  spirits  became  such 
as  not  only  to  call  forth  anxiety  and  concern, 
but  to  add  a  new  distress  to  the  heart  of  the 
stricken  father. 

The  medical  attendant  at  length  prescribed 
for  her,  mental  diversion,  change  of  scene  and 
circumstances  ;  and  the  Mordaunts  were  most 
kind  in  their  solicitude  to  forward  the  perform- 
ance of  this  advice,  by  proposing  that  Sybil 
should  visit  them  in  London. 

At  first  the  young  girl's  aversion  to  this  plaa 
was  extreme ;  both  from  the  idea  of  partmg 
from  her  father  and  sister,  and  the  repugnance 
she  had  attached  lo  the  thoughts  of  facing  so- 
ciety— even  that  of  the  most  intimate.  She — 
whose  name  must  have  become  a  proverb — a 
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by- word  amongst  men — to  expose  herself  to  the 
«hame  which  would  inevitably  be  her  portion 
U»  the  world ! 

But  all  this  was  finally  overruled  by  her 
friends,  and  she  was  taken  to  London,  to  try  the 
e-ffect  of  the  medicine  of — iheworld,  on  a  younc;, 
blighted  spirit. 

About  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
her  brother,  when  young  Sybil  found  herself  in 
the  metropolis,  during  its  gayest  season ;  and 
the  admiration  and  homage  she  received,  were 
excessive,  notwithstanding  all  her  disadvantages 
— poor  child ! 

Perhaps  the  interest  excited  by  her  appear- 
ance, was  heightened  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
but  too  sad  notoriety  of  her  name,  rendered 
now  doubly  conspicuous  from  her  extreme 
beauty,  and  enormous  fortune.  It  was  difficult 
for  Lady  Mordaunt  to  resist  the  importunity  of 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gratification  of 
her  own  pride,  in  leading  forth  so  bright  a  star. 

And  Sybil  herself! — Lady  Mordaunt  wrote  at 
first  that  her  charge  was  amused  and  excited  by 
her  change  of  existence.  No  doubt  she  must 
have  been  !  What  girl  of  seventeen — especially 
one  of  Sybil's  disposition — could  fail — for  a 
time  at  least — to  have  some  portion  of  the  most 
acute  sorrow,  blunted  by  the  intoxication  and 
whirl  of  a  life  to  which  she  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  1  The  father  ! — what  a  touching 
smile  of  sadness  passed  over  his  wan  face  as 
he  listened  to  such  accounts  ! 

And  he  would  say — while  he  glided  his  thin 
hand  over  the  fair  head  of  his  elder  daughter, 
as  she  paused,  with  a  half-pleased — half-pon- 
dering expression,  whilst  reading  these  records 
concerning  her  sister, 

"  My  poor  Mary — why  should  you  be  cut  off 
from  all  thisl" 

"I,  father  1  Oh,  what  should  1  do  there"? — ■ 
what  should  I  do  any  where  but  by  your  side  1 
Poor  Sybil !  it  will  do  her  good  perhaps — but  I 
do  not  require  such  alleviations — Indeed  I  could 
not  bear  them !" 

And  Sybil,  indeed — too  soon  did  she  learn, 
that  the  wurld  excites,  but  does  not  soothe. 

The  tone  of  Lady  Mordaunt's  confidential 
letters  to  myself  speedily  began  to  change.  She 
spoke,  with  regret,  of  her  young  charge's  sud- 
den turn  against  those  pursuits  in  which  she 
had  at  first  taken  pleasure — her  gloom  and  re- 
serve in  public — her  tenacious  sensitiveness — 
her  suspicious  shrinking  from  any  advances  of 
admirers  and  friends.  Lady  Mordaunt  feared 
that  she  might  have  overheard  occasional  re- 
marks connected  with  her  mother's  story,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  torture  to  her  quick,  jealovis 
disposition.  Her  Ladyship  added,  that  she  had 
ceased  urging  her  to  go  into  public — remarking 
also,  how  melancholy  would  be  the  future,  if 
such  a  state  of  feeling  were  always  to  continue. 

In  another  future  letter,  she  mentioned  that 
Sybil  had  been  happier  of  late.  She  wrote  thus  : 

«  My  eldest  son  is  at  home  for  a  few  weeks 
— and  being  an  old  friend,  Sybil  seems  to  enjoy 
his  society,  and  is  interested  and  amused  by 
conversing  with  him.  He  joins  his  father  and 
Sybil  in  their  rides.  William's  leave  is  but 
short,  and  the  poor  girl's  mood  seems  so  inim- 
ical to  anv  feeling  like  love,  that  my  husband's 


scruples,  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  young  peo- 
ple being  thus  thrown  together,  appear  to  have 
melted  away.  But  Sybil  is  such  a  splendid 
creature — and  so  talented,  commanding,  aad 
fascinating  !  and  our  dear  Willie — so  handsome 
and  charming,  that  really,  Felicie — were  the 
time  not  so  very  nkort  for  them  to  be  together — 
I  could  scarcely  think  it  possible  but  that  the 
finale — Sir  William  would  so  much  disapprove 
— must  come  to  pass." 

Does  it  then  require  long  time — days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years — to  enable  human  beings  to 
love  one  another  1  Does  the  heart  bend  slowly 
and  suspiciously — lay  up  one  kind  thought  after 
another,  till  the  measure  of  its  affections  be 
full  1  Not  so  with  the  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated— like  Sybil  Lennard  and  William  Mor- 
daunt. 

A  letter  arrived  from  Sybil,  saying  she  must 
immediately  return  to  us. 

Lady  Mordaunt  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and 
seemed  surprised  at  this  sudden  determination. 
The  announcement  had  been  made,  just  before 
her  son  had  somewhat  abruptly  returned  to  his 
regiment.  She  had  not  pressed  Sybil  for  her 
reason  for  thus  deserting  them,  and  only  felt 
rejoiced  that  the  dear  girl  would  depart  in  radi- 
ant looks  and  in  brighter  spirits  than  she  had 

long  remembered  to  have  seen  her. 

***** 

We  had  removed  to  Sidmouth,  for  mild  air 
had  been  prescribed  for  Mr.  Lennard — and  there 
Sybil  was  to  join  us. 

She  came — and  how  changed  did  she  appear 
before  us ! — how  unlike  the  dark,  misery-blighted 
girl  she  had  departed,  after  the  first  emotion  of 
the  meeting  with  her  father  had  subsided!  And 
the  hectic  flush  upon  the  before  pallid  cheeks 
of  the  invalid,  and  the  deceptive  brilliancy  of 
the  grief-dimmed  eye,  she  noted  but  as  a  token 
of  improvement  in  the  health  of  that  adored 
being. 

Her  return,  and  the  brilliant  alteration  visible 
in  herself,  did  revive  and  animate  the  sufferer 
for  a  time  ;  whilst  Mary  and  I — we — with  our 
subdued — depressed  spirits,  having  existed  in 
so  different  a  sphere,  for  the  last  few  months — 
gazed  in  wonder  at  the  effect  worked  on  this 
patient  of  the  world,  by  the  remedies  it  holds 
forth. 

But  there  seemed  something  stronger — deeper, 
than  the  mere  exhilarating  excitement  with 
which  it  may  invest  its  votaries — some  sofler — 
though  at  the  same  time  warmer  influence — an 
influence,  under  whose  dominion  earth  seems 
brighter,  and  all  beneath  the  sun  more  light — 
even  every  sorrow  less  heavy,  and  hard  tv 
endure. 


CHAPTER  L. 

'  Look,  where  she  stands!     Hath  the  magician  love 
Touched  her  to  stone?    No,  no;  she  breathes, she  movet; 
Beauty  sits  bravely  in  her  glittering  eye : 
And  passion  stains  her  cheek.    What  thoughts  are  tbeao. 
Unfolding  like  rose  flowers  at  dawn  of  day?/— 
Methinks  she  sees  the  sunny  future  lie 
Basking  before  her."— Barry  Cornwaix. 

Mabt  and  I  soon  learnt  what  was  the  magic 
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quaffed,   and 
night  of  her 


draugh* — which  in  a  world  the  j'oung  Sybil  had 
seemed  to  shrink  from,  as  if  all  therein  were 
bitter   and    distasteful — she    had 
found  so  sweet  to  her  taste. 

When  alone  with  us  the  first 
arrival,  she  broke  forth  and  told  us  all 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved  ! 

Not  with  srirl-like  confusion  did  she  tell  her 
tale.  Her  cheek  burnt,  but  it  was  with  proud 
ecstacy.  She  felt  her  love  as  the  exalting 
power,  which  had  transformed  the  world — be- 
fore so  dark — to  a  region  bright  and  beautiful. 

All  the  odium  she  had  once  dreaded,  now 
seemed  poor — contemptible.  She  was  loved — 
yes  loved,  with  a  generous,  spontaneous,  enthu- 
siastic love ;  not  with  that  cold,  calculating 
measure,  such  as  she  had  heard  that  in  the 
world  they  loved. 

Then  the  deep — grateful  adoration,  with 
which  he  received  her  affection  !  he  who  was 
so  far  superior  to  every  other  she  had  seen — so 
noble — so  good — so  bcautiftil ! 

And  this  hero  of  Sybil's  romance  was  indeed 
young  William  Mordaunt.  Handsome — de- 
'ightful,  as  I  knew  him  to  be,  yet  a  young 
Guardsman  of  twenty-one,  however  amiable,  I 
could  scarcely  fancy  sufficiently  dignified,  to  be 
the  hero  of  such  a  heroine.  But  how  little  was 
I  qualified  to  understand  such  matters.  And 
then  other  thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  filling  it  with  anxiety  and 
dread,  for  I  remembered  the  words  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, once  spoken  in  my  presence. 

Mary  between  smiles  and  tears — half  pleased 
— half  bewildered,  listened  to  her  sister's  elo- 
quent confessions. 

How  far  was  Mary  from  divining,  that  she 
too,  was  "  loved  best  on  earth,"  though  as  yet 
worshipped  secretly  and  silently,  by  one  feeling 
heart ! 

Sybil  proceeded  with  her  story,  and  told  us 
how  that  as  soon  as  William  Mordaunt  had  con- 
fessed to  her  his  attachment,  and  drawn  from 
her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  own,  craving 
permission  to  announce  to  his  parents  his  wish 
to  make  her  his  wife — she  had  begged  him  on 
the  contrary  to  depart,  and  to  d?fer  that  divulge- 
ment  till  she  had  left  his  father's  roof;  under 
which — after  what  had  occurred.. .  she  deemed 
it  neither  proper  nor  agreeable  to  remain. 

"  It  was  hard  for  me,"  she  proudly  said,  "  to 
keep  from  dear  Lady  Mordaunt,  a  declaration 
which  I  am  sure  would  have  given  her  pleasure  ; 
still  my  feelings  revolted  against  so  doing.  And 
Sir  William,  though  ever  most  kind  to  me,  is  so 
punctilious  and  severe,  that  I  am  certain  he 
would  hnve  considered  it  an  indelicacy  on  my 
fart,  had  I  been  the  one  to  have  made  the  com- 
munication. So  William  is  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible  and  declare  all  to  his  parents,  and  tlvn 
he  will  write  to  dear  Papa,  or  come  here  him- 
self to  ask  me  from  him.  Dear  Mary — dear 
Mademoiselle,  will  not  darling  Papa  he  sur- 
prised— and  will  he  not  be  glad  1 — the  sou  of 
such  old  and  valued  friends  !" 

Poor  girl !  never  for  a  moment,  in  the  blind 
confiihmce  into  which  her  new  found  delight 
had  plunged  her  senses — never  for  a  moment 
did  she  imagine,  that  shoals  and  impediments 
could  start   up   to   render  rugged  the  flowery 


smoothness  of  her  tnie  love  path ;  but  love  is 
proverbially  blind. 

Who  indeed,  not  aware  like  myself,  of  Sir 
William's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  such  a 
connexion,  would  have  supposed  that  Sybil 
Lennard  with  all  her  attractions,  moreover,  co- 
heiress to  immense  riches,  might  not  expect  to 
be  received  with  eagerness  into  the  most  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  landl  But  from  what 
I  knew  of  the  uncompromising  nature  of  his 
ideas,  I  trembled  as  I  beheld  the  happy  assur- 
ance of  my  cherished  pupil. 

She  observed  my  dejection,  and  with  some 
suspicious  surprise,  asked  whether  I  did  not 
sympathise  in  her  felicity. 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  more,  than  that  I 
thought  that  they  were  both  so  very  young. 

She  smiled  in  scorn  at  this  objection,  cons>- 
dering  it  as  the  pnidcnt  scruples  of  a  governess. 

Should  she  prepare  her  dear  father  for  the 
reception  of  the  letter — or  wait  for  William's 
arrival!  I  earnestly  advised  the  last  mentioned 
plan.  Any  agitation — unnecessary  expcctahon, 
or  suspense  was  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  and 
irritating  to  Mr.  Lcnnard's  nerves,  in  his  pre- 
sent delicate  state  of  health. 

"  But  this  cannot  be  called  .tti.ipem'e  Mademoi- 
selle !"  was  .Sybil's  eager  remark.  "  It  can  only 
be  a  certain  and  joyful  expectation.  What  will 
prevent  William  from  flying  to  me,  when  once 
his  parents'  consents  obtained... and  do  you 
think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  their  re- 
fusing that?" 

I  could  only  reply  sadlj', 

"  Dear  Sybil,  set  not  your  heart  too  fondly, 
and  securely,  on  any  hope  in  this  world." 

Mr.  Lennard  indeed  was  fading  so  gently — so 
gradually — so  little  outward  ailment  was  visible 
— even  his  mental  sufferings  were  endured  so 
silently — concealed  under  the  cloak  of  patient 
sweetness,  and  solicitude  to  spare  others,  unea- 
siness on  his  account,  that  Sybil  could  not — 
would  not  perceive  the  aim,  nfach  less  the  truth, 
of  my  dark  insinuations. 

For  days  and  even  weeks  therefore,  she  lived 
upon  the  joyful  excitement  of  the  cxpecte-i 
tidings,  or  the  personal  appearance  of  her  lover 
— Buoyed  up  to  the  utmost  by  hope,  she  would 
not  seem  to  feel  dismay,  though  time  did  pass, 
far  exceeding  that  period,  she  had  at  first  cal- 
culated upon,  as  the  moment  when  all  should 
be  decided. 

No  letter no  lover  came  ! 

Daily  she  climbed  the  sleep  hills,  between 
which  the  lovely  valley  we  inhabited  was 
situated.  It  seemed  as  if  by  bodily  exercise, 
she  would  have  exhausted  the  excitement  and 
impatience,  she  felt  rising  within  her  soul.  She 
almost  tired  out  her  more  delicately  framed 
sister,  who  besides  having  no  such  lively  emo- 
tions to  propel  her,  was  ever,  when  ab.sent  from 
her  fath'T,  as  one  whose  spirit  was  struggling 
to  return  to  his  loved  presence.  She  would  lis- 
ten however  with  anxious  interest  to  the  ex- 
cuses and  reasons,  Sybil  would  eagerly  frame, 
to  aid  and  reassure  her  own  mind,  in  its  faith 
and  reliance  upon  all  being  right. 

One  evening  I  accompanied  my  pupils  in 
their  rambles,  for  Mr.  St.  .John  was  on  a  visit  to 
us  and  remained  with  Mr.  Lennard. 
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We  happened  to  approach  close  to  \;'hat  ap- 
peared the  brink  of  one  of  the  high,  wild  cliffs 
or  precipices  which  overhang  the  Devonshire 
coast,  to  inhale  the  fresh  gale  rising  from  the 
ocean  beneath.  There  was  no  danger  in  so 
doing,  for  a  wide  grassy  ledge,  in  reality  sloped 
off  from  what  appeared  the  edge.  Sybil  pro- 
posed that  we  should  sit  down  and  rest  there; 
but  paused  and  hesitated  on  our  nearer  approach, 
perceiving  that  the  spot  was  already  occupied 
by  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  deep  mourning 
garb. 

Her  tall  form  was  bent  almost  double — ^her 
head  rested  on  her  folded  arras  as  if  in  utter 
weariness. 

She  started  and  looked  up  on  hearing  our 
voices,  and  at  the  sight  of  that  ghastly,  death 
like  face,  that  countenance  of  fixed,  hopeless, 
reckless  despair,  which  was  lifted  towards  them, 
the  girls  shrunk  back  in  astonished  dismay. 

I  also  started— for  what  were  my  feelings  on 
recognizing  tkeir  Mother  ? 

After  my  first  movement  of  terrified  surprise 
had  in  a  measure  subsided,  my  inward  ejacula- 
tion was — "  Have  you  wandered  so  far,  troubled 
spirit,  and  tracked  us  even  here  1  What  avails 
it  7 — naught  but  increase  of  misery  attends  your 
steps — to  yourself,  and  all  belonging  to  you." 

The  next  moment  my  heart  smote  me  for  the 
impatient  cruelty  of  the  thought — and  I  stood  in 
painful  embarrassment  how  to  act.  Must  I  look 
coldly  upon  her,  as  on  a  stranger  1  Yes,  so  it 
must  be— for  I  felt  that  anything  would  be  pre- 
ferable, to  thus  suddenly  presenting  the  daugh- 
ters to  their  ill-omened— their  fallen  Mother! 

I  therefore,  in  a  tone  which  the  girls  inter- 
preted —  and  not  erroneously  —  for  affright, 
signed  t«  them  to  follow  me,  and  contented  my- 
self with  merely  casting  a  sidelong  look  of  sig- 
nificance at  the  Mother — unmarked — unheeded, 
however,  1  believe  by  her,  who  remained  im- 
moveable as  the  jutting  rock  beneath  us — ab- 
sorbed in  her  wild — fixed  scrutiny  of  the  two 
fair  young  beings,  affording  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  herself. 

«« Was  she  mad  !"  they  whispered  in  affright, 
as  we  withdrew. 

I  was  forced,  by  an  indefinite  answer,  to 
agree,  as  it  were,  to  their  supposition. 

It  was  fully  my  intention  to  seek  out,  without 
delay,  the  ahode"^  of  that  poor,  unfortunate,  but 
as  if  her  appearance  were  indeed  the  ominous 
sign  of  forthcoming  evil — troubles  were  await- 
ing us  at  home,  which  made  me  even  forget 
this  determination. 

I  had  heard  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two— he  had  so  cruelly  and  effectually  sev- 
ered— had  excited  the  desperate  wrath  of  Fitz 
Hugh.  It  had  availed  little  with  him,  that  the 
interview  had  taken  place  beside  the  death-bed 
of  their  boy.  He  had  hastened  to  Windsor,  as 
soon  as  the  circumstance  reached  his  ears,  and 
removed  the  wretched  Mother  from  that  place. 
Bince  that  time  no  communication  had  passed 
between  us :  I  was  even  ignorant  of  her  abode. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

So  bright  at  first,  so  dark  at  last— 

1  feared  it  was  Love's  history  I  L. 


B.  L. 


Ox  entering  the  house  on  our  return  home,  a 
letter  was  placed  in  my  hands — which,  by  some 
mistake,  had  missed  the  morning's  delivery. 

How  my  heart  sickened — my  blood  froze — 
when  I  beheld  Lady  Mordaunl's  hand-writing! 
and  Sybil's  large,  eager  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  her  lips  parted — her  cheeks  crimson. 

But  we  were  in  the  presence  of  her  Father; 
and  I  made  an  effort  to  speak  a  few  collected 
words  before  leaving  the  room,  to  prevent  if 
possible,  any  suspicion  being  raised  in  his  mind, 
by  the  emotion  he  might  have  perceived  on 
either  of  our  countenances.  Sybil — as  if  her 
patience  could  not  stand  the  suspense,  abruptly 
quitted  the  room — and  when  I  followed,  I  found 
her  watching  for  me  in  a  paroxysm  of  agitated 
expectation. 

Sybil  walked  to  the  window,  and  riveted  her 
gaze  upon  my  countenance,  as   my  eyes  ran 
over  the  pages.     It  must  have,  by  degrees,  f«lly 
expressed  the  anguish  which  filled  my  heart — 
for  she  had  soon  sprung  to  my  side — and  then, 
with  hands  tightly  clasped  together,  she  cried, 
"  Mademoiselle  !  is  William  dead  1" 
"  No,  dear  Sybil— he  is  well— quite  well." 
"  Then  why  is  he  not  here  V  she  demanded 
imperiously. 

"  Because,  dear  Sybil,"  I  replied,  in  some  de- 
gree hopeful,  that,  from  the  dreadful  height  to 
which  her  first  suspicion  had  arisen,  the  real 
fact  would  come  with  less  fearful  force ;  "  be- 
cause, as  yet.  Sir  William  withholds  his  coi^ 
sent  to  your  union." 

For  one  moment  she  stood  mute — motionless ! 
Then  her  whole  form  swelling  —  her  voice 
thrilling  with  mingled  pride  and  anguish — she 
exclaimed, 

"  And  why — why  this  cruelty — this  tyranny  1 
Pray  tell  me  all — all .'  I  know  the  worst  now,  so 
what  more  have  you  to  fear  ■;  Read — read  !  or 
siiow  me  the  letter." 

"  No,  dear  child  !"  I  said,  retaining  the  letter; 

"  as  you  say  you  have  heard  the  worst " 

"  But  the  reason — the  reason  !"  she  intei>- 
rupted,  with  passionate  impatience.  "  What  is 
there  in  Sybil  Lennard  to  ^^\\\c\\  a  prudent 
Father  need  object,  as  a  wife  for  his  son !  Our 
age — is  that  the  obstacle  1  God  knows  I  have 
suffered  enough  to  make  my  heart  quite  old — to 
damp  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  spirits — and  he 
is  aware  of  this.  Felicie !  I  see  by  your  coun- 
tenance, and  your  wish  to  hide  from  me  that 
letter,  that  there  is  another  reason — some  ob- 
stacle more  invincible  —  and  that  I  have  «o/ 
heard  the  worst.  I  must  know  it — I  insist  upon 
learning  thv,  truth  with  my  own  eyes." 

And  with  resolution — for  I  was  too  weak  and 
nervous  further  to  withstand — she  took  the  let- 
ter from  my  hands;  then  standing — as  she 
tossed  back  her  dark,  clustering  curls  fr  m 
about  her  face — she  held  it  up  to  catch  the  wa- 
ning light — and  with  more  collectivencss  than  I 
had  done,  cast  her  eves  over  its  contents. 

She   read   to   the"  point  to  which  I  fearfully 
awaited  her  arrival— and  then   her  breath  be- 
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came  suspended — her  gaze  riveted  with  a  wild 
stare  upon  the  pajier.  The  next  moment  the 
letter  dropped  at  her  feet. 

Raising  her  clasped  hands,  and  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  lioni  between  her  clenched  teeth,  and 
quivering  lips,  there  slowly  and  distinctively 
oame,  in  the  deepest  and  lowest  accents  of  des- 
pair, the  exclamation,  "  My  mother!  always — 
alivai/x  my  mother !" 

»  I  sat  in  silent  anj^uish.  I  had  no  tongue  nor 
heart  to  gainsay  the  bitter,  yet  alas  !  too  just 
cry  of  the  daughter  against  the  parent.  My 
spirit  sank  too  low  at  that  moment  to  attempt 
to  inluse  hope  or  consolation. 

The  fatal  letter  ran  as  follows : 

•*  Often,  my  dearest  Felicie,  have  I  been 
i)bliged  to  address  you  upon  sad  and  distressing 
subjects  ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  fancy  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
more  pain  than  on  the  present  occasion  ;  for 
not  only  do  I  fear  wounding  a  yoimg,  warm 
heart,  but  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  destruction 
of  my  own  too  sanguine  hopes  fill  my  mind. 

"  To  be  explicit.  You  know  that  I  have  long 
ardently  desired  for  my  son,  that  he  should  one 
day  become  the  husband  of  either  of  those  sweet 
girls,  whom  I  have  so  dearly  loved  since  their 
infancy.  You  have  of  course  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  Sj'bil's  secret,  of  the  attachment 
between  herself  and  William  ;  a  fact  to  which 
my  husband,  (and  I  perhaps  too  willingly)  was 
perfectly  blinded.  Both  Sir  William  and  my- 
self agree  in  the  most  entire  approval  of  dear 
Sybil's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  in  every  way  accordant  with  the  most  sen- 
sitive delicacy  and  propriety. 

"  But  to  come  to  the  sad  point. 

"  When  poor  William  returned,  and  first 
poured  forth  to  me  his  enthusiastic  confession, 
you  may  imagine  that  my  heart  went  with  him. 
But  I  had  to  damp  his  ardent  hopes.  I  told  him 
of  the  sentiments — the  prejudices,  I  knew  his 
father  entertained  upon  the  subject — of  the  dif- 
ficulty I  feared  he  would  have,  in  overcoming 
them. 

"  Sir  William  was  from  home  at  this  time, 
and  I  promised  on  his  return,  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf.  I  did  so,  but  alas!  found  my  hus- 
band inexorable.  I  Avill  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scenes  that  followed — the  despair — the  ago- 
nizing disappointment  of  my  poor  boy,  and  my 
own  distress. 

'•  Sir  William  too,  is.T  am  sure,  much  grieved 
at  having  thus  to  set  his  face  against  the  ad- 
mitting into  his  family,  a  child  of  so  esteemed — 
go  venerated  a  friend  as  Mr.  Lennard;  not  to 
gpeak  of  all  the  worldly  advantages  which  might 
make  a  similar  match  so  highly  desirable.  But 
ihese  arc  hi.>  own  words,  Felicie, 

"'J  would  give  my  consent  to  my  son's  mar- 
r}'ing  the  humblest  daughter  of  the  land,  if  re- 
spectability and  pure  fame  were  attached  to  her 
name  and  parentage — yes — in  preference  to  the 
noblest  and  richest,  with  a  stain,  and  stigma, 
such  as  is  indellibly  stamped  on  this  poor  girl, 
by  her  unhappy  mother's  crime.  I  owe  it  to 
yourself,  William,  to  your  future  children — I 
owe  it  to  the  hitherto  unblighted  name  of  my 
familv.  to  forbid  your  union  with  a  Sybil  Leii- 
nard  /' " 


The  rest  of  the  letter  was  but  an  enlargement 
on  the  sentiments  of  Sir  William,  and  told  of 
his  having  commanded  his  son  to  return  to  his 
regiment,  and  that  there  should  be  ho  further 
communication  ou  his  part  with  the  object  of 
his  attachment.  To  me  she  committed  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  unhappy  finale,  and  left  it 
to  my  discretion,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con> 
munication  to  others.  There  was  the  strongest 
desire  expressed,  that  Mr.  Lennard  should  be 
spared  the  pain  of  a  correspondence.  It  was 
an  atl'ectionate  and  most  kind  letter,  but  little 
evidently,  was  the  writer  aware  of  the  depths 
and  force  of  the  love,  with  which  the  heart  oj" 
poor  Sybil  had  been  inspired. 

After  the  utterance  of  her  dread  exclamation 
on  the  subject  of  her  mother,  she  had  sunk  into 
one  of  those  moody — tearless  fits  of  silent  gloom, 
which  I  had  occasionally  seen  follow  any  great, 
and  sudden  shock ;  and  which  alwaj's  distressed 
me  even  more  than  their  preceding  paroxysms 
of  passionate  emotion.  With  her  large  floating 
eyes,  fixed  with  an  expression  of  such  dark 
despair — in  an  attitude  of  restles  despondency ; 
she  seemed  but  a  soft  and  beautiful  image,  of 
that  personification  of  woe  presented  to  our 
sight,  on  the  cliff,  a  short  hour  before. 

I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered — heeded  me 
not. 

The  door  opened  at  length  and  Mary  entered ; 
the  calm  serenity  of  her  face,  disturbed  by  a 
shade  of  anxiety,  which  deepened  much  as  soon 
as  her  eyes  had  turned  from  her  sister  to  myselC 
She  asked  no  questions,  but  sinking  down  by 
her  sister's  side  passed  her  arm  round  her  slen- 
der waist,  and  to  her  tender  whisper  of  "  Dear- 
est— dearest  Sybil !"  she  heard  the  low,  start- 
ling accents  breathed  forth — "  Yes,  Mary — our 
mother — our  mother!  It  is  she  again  !  She  has 
indeed  destroyed  us  all  I — It  is  she  who  parted 
William  from  me.  Now  I  shall  die,  and  it  is 
our  mother  that  will  have  killed  your  sister,  as 
well  as  y^ur  brother  I  And  docs  your  heart 
still  lean  towards  herl" 

"  Yes  !"  she  continued,  "  read  this  letter,  and 
you  will  see  how  Sir  William — and  why  should 
we  blame  him  ? — refuses  to  allow  a  Si/bil  Len- 
nard to  stain  by  her  branded  name  his  unspoito4 
escutcheon  !" 

With  fearful  energy  of  agony,  Sybil  raised 
her  clenched  hands  on  high,  then  resumed — 

"  And  the  shame — for  shame  and  humiliation 
I  feel  it  i.s — of  being  thus  rejected  ! — but  I  could 
brook  it  all,  only  to  see  William  once  again." 

And  that  proud  spirit  laid  low.  beneath  the 
mighty  power  of  love,  she  now  wept  in  utter 
mi^:ery. 

Mary  mingled  her  sympathising  tears  with 
those  of  her  sorrowing  sister,  and  the  two  young 
creatures  sat  till  night  darkened  around  them ; 
whilst  I,  forcing  myself  to  composure,  went  to 
avert,  by  my  presence,  the  suspicion  and  anx- 
iety, which  their  absence  might  have  created  in 
their  father's  mind. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  the  pretext  of  in- 
disposition afforded  the  wretched  girl  a  plea  for 
her  altered  demeanor — but  her  heart's  disease 
was  too  plainly  written  on  her  countenance. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  acknowledged  La^y 
Mordaunt's  letter;  judging  it  due  to  the  diguit|' 
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of  Sybil,  as  well  as  that  of  her  father,  not  to 
make  too  broad  an  exposure  of  her  feelings,  and 
condition  of 'mind,  to  those  who  had  rejected 
her.  I  was  indignant  for  my  suffering  child— 
However  pride  soon  gives  way,  when  a  young, 
wounded  spirit  is  in  question. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

"  This  is  punishment  boyond 
A  mother's  ain,  to  take  him  from  me."    Byron. 

Dat  by  day  Sybil's  state  of  mind  became 
worse,  so  that  it  grew  impossible  for  Mary  and 
I  to  keep,  concealed  to  ourselves,  the  secret  of 
hfer  unhappiness.  We  could  see  by  the  dis- 
tressed, inquiring  looks  of  Mr.  Lennard,  that  his 
misgivings  were  excited,  but  his  bodily  weak- 
ness was  so  excessive,  that  it  seemedas  if  he 
had  no  power,  no  energy,  in  his  broken  spirit, 
to  enquire  for  fresh  misfortunes. 

But  a  new  turn  was  given  to  this  slate  of 
things,  by  a  letter  received  by  Sybil  from  young 
Mordaunt  himself,  who  had  thus  broken  through 
his  father's  peremptory  commands  —  before 
leaving  England  for  the  Continent — in  order  to 
give  vent  in  some  degree  to  his  feelings  of  un- 
alterable love  and  present  misery. 

This  passionate  effusion  ignited  once  more 
the  fire  depressed  in  her  first  utter  despair,  and 
all  now  was  soon  known  to  the  father. 

With  feeble  steps  and  gasping  breath,  he 
sought  her  apartment,  and  found  his  child  under 
the  influence  of  the  excited  agony,  into  which 
the  letter  had  cast  her — imploring  me  to  go  and 
see  Lady  Mordaunt,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
still  remained  for  her  any  hope — to  entreat  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  see  William  once  more 
before  he  left  the  country. 

"  But,  Sybil — my  darling  girl !"  said  the  sweet, 
■faint  voice  of  the  father,  as  he  turned  a  look  of 
touching  distress  upon  her,  "  my  poor  child 
what  is  all  this  1" 

She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  crying, 
"Father — dear  father — will  you  help  me — 
will  ynu  save  me  from  this  horrible  misery  V 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  dearest  1 — what  is 
this  great  misfortune,  causing  the  grief  which 
I  have  long  remarked ;  though  your  poor  father 
has  become  so  weak,  Sybil,  that  he  has  had 
scarcely  courage  to  have  his  heart  wounded 
afresh,  by  inquiring  into  your  troubles- — But 
what  is  it,  my  child  1" 

My  mother — my  mother !"  was  all  that  the 


fearfully  agitated  girl  could  say  in  her  angony 

Mr.  Lennard's  face  became  pale  as  ashes. 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sank  upon  a 
seat,  and,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  anguish,  mur- 
mured : — 

« What  new  misery  has  that  unfortunate 
being  brought  upon  us,  my  poor  girl  7" 

"Disgrace! — reproach!  —  a  wound  in  my 
heart,  father,  which  will  never  beal !"  cried  Sy- 
bil, with  vehemence,  her  eyes  fixed  wildly  on 
her  father's  face. 

"Sybil,  my  child,  be  calm — explain  yourself," 
Mr.  Lennard,  in  much  agitation,  exclaimed. 

«  Well  father,  you  shall  hear  all,"  cried 
Sybil ;  "  and  then — if  you  ever  loved,  you  will 


not  wonder  that  I  am  nearly  mad— that  my  heart 
is  on  fire,  not  only  with  love,  but  with  hatred. 
Yes,  haired.  Father !  Can  you,  who  have  suf- 
fered «o  sorely,  marvel  that  hatred  should  fill 
my  soul,  which  is  not  like  an  angel's— such  as 
yours  !  that  I  should  hate  one  who  has  been  the 
bane  of  my  young  heart's  happiness — has  bowed 
down  my  head  with  shame,  even  from  my  very 
childhood — has  destroyed  your  precious  health 
— broken  your  heart !  You  cannot  wonder  that 
this  last  stroke  —  the  tearing  asunder  of  my 
heart's  affections,  should  have  finished  the 
work.  I  hate  her  !  yes — even  though  she  is  my 
mother!  Can  you  be  surprised  1  Will  you 
cry  like  Mary — 'She  is  your  mother. .  .your 
mother .?'  " 

"  Yes  Sybil !  Mary  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Len- 
nard;  "she  is  your  mother,  so  may  God  forgive 
me,  if  my  bruised  heart  for  a  moment  encou- 
raged you  in  such  a  declaration !  Mary  is  right, 
as  she  always  is.  And  therefore,"  he  contin- 
ued, in  a  tone  of  gentle  rebuke,  "  you  must  not 
speak  to  me  of  hating  her." 

"  Oh !    father,"   she  passionately  exclaimed, 
"  how  can  I  help  itl     I  am  not  like  Mary — and 
she,  it  seems,  has  been   saved  by  a  merciful 
Providence  from  all  those  circumstances,  which 
have  fallen  upon  me  with  such  bitter  violence. 
My  sister  bears  not  her  very  name — that  name 
which  must  recal  her  to  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  hear  it,  or  repeat  it~Mary  carries  not  her 
dread  likeness,  stamped  on  her  every  feature— 
which   causes   even  you,  my   dear  father,   at 
times  to  shudder,  when  your  eyes  fall  upon  me 
— and  with  all  she  has  been  created  in  mind  and 
temper   of    such,   as   none  would   dare — more 
than  of  an  angel's — to  image  evil.    I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  had  Mary  stood  in  my  place.  .  .had 
William   Mordaunt   loved   her   instead  of  my 
miserable  self,  Sir  William's  prejudices  would 
have  melted  away,  and  his  power  of  upholding 
them  have  vanished.     But  no ;  Sybil  Lennard  ! 
on  whom  he  knows  too  well  not  an  eye  could 
rest,  but  the  image  of  guilt  and  disgrace  would 
rise  up  before  the  remembrance  !" 

It  needed  little  more,  to  explain  to  the  father, 
the  sad  history  of  poor  Sybil's  disappointment, 
and  of  sympathy  she  had  enough,  if  it  were 
only  the  commiseration,  expressed  in  the  deep 
distress,  which  her  recital  left  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Poor  Sybil !  Grief  makes  us  very  selfish. 
Forgetful  of  all  others  in  the  absorbing  sorrow 
which  possessed  her  heart,  and  catching  at  a 
faint  hope,  by  witnessing  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  her  father,  she  again  renewed  her  entreaties, 
that  some  communication  should  take  place 
between  her  friends  and  the  parents  of  her 
lover. 

Did  not  William  say  in  his  letter,  that  he 
could  not  but  believe,  that  her  father. .  .so 
almost  venerated  by  his  parents,  might  be  able 
by  his  influence  to  soften  Sir  William's  pre- 
judices? 

Mr.  Lennard  firmly,  but  sadly,  shook  his 
head. 

"  Dear  Sybil,"  he  said,  a  flush  passing  over 
his  pale  face,  "I  could  do  almost  anything— 
make  any  sacrifice  for  you.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible,  dearest,"  he  continued,  in  an  agitated* 
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distressed  tone — "  it  would  be  too  humiliating 
•—both  to  you,  my  child,  and  to  your  father,  to 
act  in  a  manner,  which  mi^'ht  thus  seem  to  com- 
promise our  dignity  and  proper  consideration 
for  ourselves.  I  cannot  plead  for  my  Sybil's 
entrance  into  any  family,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile  of  gentle — mournful  pride. 

However  to  cut  short  all  these  sad  passages, 
I  must  at  once  brie.iy  state,  that  the  energy  of 
Sybil's  supplications,  finally  prevailed  in  part; 
for  she  at  length  obtained  leave  that  I  should 
visit  the  Mordaunts,  and  with  them  talk  over 
the  subject,  perfectly  independent  of  Mr.  Len- 
nard  s  voice  or  name  in  the  matter. 

And  all  this  time  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard, 
more  of  the  ill-fated  being,  whose  apparition 
on  the  cliff,  had  indeed  proved  as  the  presage 
of  the  succeeding  storm. 

Often  had  I  striven  to  manage  an  ascent  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  gain  the  cottage  there 
situated.  .  .not  far  from  the  spot  uf  our  last  n- 
expected  meeting.  .  .and  which  I  had  discovered 
was  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Hughes.  But  I  found  it 
so  difficult — 80  impossible  without  the  chance 
of  discovery  to  escape  from  the  overruling 
cares  and  distress  of  that  period,  that  no  com- 
munication, save  by  letter,  took  place  between 
me  and  the  recluse.  I  excused  my  absence  on 
the  plea  of  Sybil's  illness,  and  also  my  own  in- 
disposition, which  was  in  truth  no  subterfuge, 
80  much  was  I  suffering  from  my  harassed 
mind. 

She  wrote  evidently  reckless. .  .hopeless  !  she 
said, 

"  It  was  enough  for  her  to  gaze  from  her  sol- 
itary nest  on  the  house  which  she  felt  contained 

her   children  ..  .Aer   husband/ to  watch 

the  flickering  light  of  the  chamber  where  they 
sat  every  evening,  to  see  light  after  light  ex- 
tinguished by  degrees,  and  then  picture  to  her- 
self the  peaceful— innocent  slumbers,  to  which 
they  had  yielded  themselves!  Joy  too  great  for 
one  like  her— that  the  morning  dawn  should  re- 
veal to  her  longing  eyes,  the  same  habitation — 
to  fancy  as  she  ventured  to  approach  close  to 
it,  that  she  discerned  their  flitting  lorms— day 
after  day  to  live  on  the  hope  that  they  might 
again  appear  before  her,  as  on  the  evening, 
when  her  kind  Felicie  had  suffered  their  mise- 
rable mother  to  gaze  on  them  so  near." 

And  thus  I  departed  on  my  journey  to  Lon- 
don. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  mission  proved  most  sadly  unsuccessful 
in  its  object. 

I  will  not  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of 
all  that  occurred.  Suffice  it,  that  I  arrived  in 
Portland  Place,  just  as  young  Mordaunt  was  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Continent,  having 
failed  in  all  his  endeavors  to  remove  his  father's 
prejudices.  My  appearance  placed  the  subject 
on  a  new,  but  eijually  unpleasant  footing. 

Sir  William,  already  irritated  by  his  son's 
importunity — backed  as  it  also  was,  by  Lady 
Mordaunt's  urgent  solicitations — was — like  mn.st 
persons  of  his  char<acter — determined  and  obsti- 
nate in  every  decree  ai:d  opinion  when  once 
formed  and  set  forth.  Still  he  was  not  inac- 
cessible to  touches  of  feeling  and  kindness. 

Provoked  in  himself  to  find  his  firmness  yield- 


ing— his  sternness  softening,  from  all  that  I  had 
to  bring  forward,  concerning  the  state  of  poor 
Sybil's  affections,  he  was  goaded  on  to  make 
one  of  those  hasty  and  conclusive  decisions- 
more  fatal  to  the  happy  termination  of  the  affair, 
than  persisting  in  his  former  sentence  of  the 
subject. 

"  His  son  was  of  age,"  he  said,  "  and  of  course 
— legally — at  liberty  to  wed  whom  he  pleased. 
But  if,  with  the  perfect  knowledge  cf  his  father's 
scruples,  he  acted  contrary  to  them,  his  will 
should  be  altered  in  favor  of  his  younger  son ; 
there  being  nothing  save  the  title,  which  was 
not  under  his  own  disposal.  This,  though  for- 
tune might  not  be  an  object  with  so  rich  a  wife, 
would  at  least  mark  his  entire  disapprobation 
of  the  marriage." 

And  then  ^ir  William  left  Town  to  escape 
further  solicitation. 

Lady  Mordaunt  was  powerless  to  assist  us, 
and  the  son  had  been  brought  up  under  too 
strict  a  sense  of  subjugation  to  paternal  author- 
ity, even  to  contemplate  any  longer,  so  decided 
an  act  of  disobedient  defiance,  as  a  forbidden 
marriage  must  necessarily  be. 

I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  the  agitated,  har- 
assed state  of  my  mind  and  body,  and  I  leanit 
that  there  had  been  dispatched  to  poor  Sybil,  a 
letter  of  passionate — despairing  farewell — and 
that  William  had  taken  leave  of  his  mother  to 
sail  for  France. 

Poor  Lady  Mordaunt's  distress  of  mind  was 
great,  and  still  more  was  it  increased,  when  she 
learnt  my  sad  foreboding  account  of  Mr.  Len» 
nard's  state  of  bodily  health,    , 

It  may  be  imagined  that  I  delayed  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  returning  to  Sidmoulh. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

"-Break,  break,  break, 

.^t  tlie  fool  of  thy  era-;!!,  O  eca  ! 

Hut  llic  teiuicr  grace  of  a  day  llial  is  (ti>ad, 

Will  never  come  back  to  mc." — Te.>.svso.'«. 

"  The  brand  is  on  thy  brow, 

Yel  I  must  shade  the  spot, 

Vor  who  will  love  thee  now. 

If  I  love  thee  not?"— BxriaY  Cornwall. 

TiiK  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  last 
letter  from  William  Mordaunt  had  reached 
them,  the  graceful  figures  of  the  sisters  might 
have  been  seen  ascending  that  same  hill,  to 
whose  summit  they  had  rambled,  the  evening 
of  the  fatal  receipt  of  the  first  communication. 

But  another  form  dogged  iheir  steps  from  a 
distance.  She  who  dwelt  in  the  lonely  cottage 
on  the  hill — she  followed  the  two  sisters  till 
they  had  attained  the  height  of  the  ascent,  on 
one  side  of  which  lay  a  broad  healthy  common, 
on  the  other,  the  wild  crags  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  girls  turned  from  the  pathway,  and  bent 
their  steps  towards  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
gradually  /Ac  Mather — for  she  it  was — approach- 
ed nearly  to  the  spot  on  which  they  had  paused. 

It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  afternoon.  A  gale 
was  rising,  and  the  seabirds  wcie  j-caring  over 
their  heads,  or  skimming  across  the  ocean,  which 
lay  so  far  beneath,  that  the  lieaving  of  its  dark 
waves  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  those  who 
looked  down  upon  it — but  seemed  to  rest  below, 
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mute  and  motionless,  like  a  mighty  sheet  of  mol- 
ten lead. 

Of  this  wild,  dreary  scene,  these  two  fair 
creatures  now  formed  a  part.  And  well  did 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  all  aronnd  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  one — poor  Sybil! — who  stood 
close  to  the  precipice's  brink — her  veil  flying 
back  like  a  pennon  in  the  gale — her  long  dark 
tresses  streaming  round  her  face — her  arms,  in 
her  unconstrained  abandonment,  stretched  wild- 
ly aloft ;  whilst  with  her  tall  form  thrown  back, 
she  gave  vent  in  thrilling  accents  to  the  parox- 
ysms of  woe  bursting  from  her  wounded  heart. 

A  forsaken  Ariadne  might  she  well  have  per- 
sonified ! 

And  there  by  her  side,  had  sunk  her  sister, 
m  weary  exhaustion  and  dejection — lifting  her 
sweet,  pale  face  upwards,  with  such  sad  pity, 
and  between  each  dreary  pause  of  her  compan- 
ion's grievous  outpourings,  raising  her  "soul 
subduing  voice"  in  gentle  tenderness ;  soon 
however,  overpowered  by  the  impatient  inter- 
ruption of  her,  she  would  so  gladly  soothe. 

And  the  third  person,  -who  stood  apart,  drink- 
ing in  each  sound,  heard  once  more  those  other 

tones. 

But  Btern  as  storms  are  "when  they 
Scare  the  sea," 

breathing  words,  -which  turned  her  heart  colder 
than  the  wave-washed  rocks  around  her — for 
those  words  spoke  forthwith  thrilling  emphasis, 
a  tale  of  wrong — of  wretchedness — distraction 
— misery — and  despair. 

What  sounds  to  issue  from^o  young  a  breast ! 
They  startled  even  her,  from  whose  remorse- 
stricken  bosom,  she  thought  alone  could  have 
been  wrung,  such  depth  and  length  of  anguish. 
Like  a  statue  of  stone  that  unhappy  listener 
stood,  till  Mary,  with  a  sudden  cry  of  fear, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  to  seize  her  sister  A 
dress  ;  for  the  girl  in  her  excited  agitation  had 
approached  so  close  to  the  border  of  the  Clifi', 
that — one  step  more,  and  she  must  have  been 
hurled  from  the  height.  And  the  mother  too 
uttered  a  cry,  and  stosd  in  an  instant  with  a  look 
o£  startled  terror  by  her  daughter's  side. 

For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  fear  seemed  to 
absorb  every  other,  in  the  hearts  of  both  the 
girls,  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  the  being,  who 
in  their  last  interview,  had  left  the  impression 
on  their  minds  that  she  was  mad;  and  whose 
wild  look  now  was  not  calculated  to  re-assure 
them.  But  when,  recovered  from  her  first  im- 
pulse of  alarm,  she  said  in  the  calm  tone  and 
voice,  which  to  the  reckless,  woe-stricken  soul, 
it  soon  becomes  so  easy  to  acquire, 

"  Forgive  me — but  your  position,  young  lady !" 
and  she  glanced  at  Sybil, "  was  so  very  frightful 
to  behold !" 

Their  fear  therefore  seemed  to  subside,  and 
Mary  faintly  smiled  her  gratitude  for  the  stran- 
ger's sympathy  in  her  alarm ;  whilst  Sybil, 
with  the  carelessness  of  a  mind,  absorbed  and 
preoccupied,  sank  down  on  the  seat,  from  which 
her  sister  had  risen,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  scene 
beneath,  as  if  unconscious  or  heedless  of  the 
intruder's  presence.  Mary  too  again  placed 
herself  by  her  sister's  side,  who  now  murmured 
in  a  hoarse,  complaining  voice, 

-  Mary— why — why  did  you  not  It  t  me  die  t 


Why  not  let  me  fling  myself  from  this  giddy 
height,  and  put  an  end  to  my  misery  1" 

"  Dear  Sybil !  have  you  no  thought  but  foi 
the  indulgence  of  your  present  selfish  feelings  1" 
was  Mary's  mild,  reproachful  reply. 

«  Yes,  Mary,"  Sybil  answered  impetuously, 
"  you  know  I  have  not  alone  my  own  deep,  gall- 
ing wound  which  is  now  maddening  my  heart, 
to  bear.  Oh  sister,  the  blight  which  has  fallen 
on  each  and  all  of  us  !  Our  murdered  Bertie— 
our  dying,  broken-hearted  father ! — your  own 
patient  sorrow,  Mary  1 — What — what  is  the  sin 
that  has  marked  us  all,  above  others  on  earth, 
as  objects  of  God's  heavy  wrath  1 — What — what 
is  the  sin  1 — Oh,  Mary,  can  I  have  forgottani" 

Attracted  by  a  groan  uttered  by  another  by 
her  side,  she  suddenly  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw 
the  tall  lady  standing  listening  gaspingly  to  her 
words. 

"  Hush — hush,  dear  Sybil !"  whispered  Mary, 
who  also  perceived  their  strange  auditor. 

« Well !  what  does  it  signify  1"  persisted 
Sybil ;  "  what  matters  it  if  all  the  world  hears 
this,  of  which  all  the  world  is  but  too  well  aware. 
Doubtless,  Madam,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
withering  bitterness,  "  even  to  you  our  story  is 
well  known  1" 

"  Too — too  well  known  !"  was  the  low,  earnest 
answer,  in  a  tone  which  might  have  been  taken 
for  commiseration. 

As  if  encouraged  by  the  corroboration  of  her 
assertion  afl'orded  by  this  reply,  and  attracted  by 
the  sympathy  of  fellow  sufl^ering,  so  plainly 
written  on  that  stranger's  face,  Sybil  again  burst 
forth.     Springing  to  her  feet  she  exclaimed, 

"  Well  lady !  the  woman  that  has  caused  all 
this  misery  is  our  mother  !  In  those  words,  you 
may  read  our  blood-stained  history.  But  no, 
you  cannot"  she  continued,  spurred  on  still  far- 
ther by  perceiving  the  quivering  torture,  speak- 
ing, as  she  thought,  of  the  deep  compassion  the 
stranger  felt  her  woe  deserved,  "  you  cannot 
read  it  all,  for  you  have  not  seen  all  the  victims 
of  that  blighting  history.  You  only  see  us — ^I, 
who  you  may  perhaps  think  frantic — and  she," 
and  Sybil  pointed  to  Mary,  "  who  by  some 
strange  power,  supports  her  trial  with  a  spirit 
more  than  mortal.  You  have  not,"  and  now 
from  the  girl's  eyes  there  gushed  showers  of 
burning  tears,  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  tone  of 
soft  but  deep  agony — "  you  have  not  seen  our 
Father  whose  heart  has  long  been  broken,  and 
who  now  is  fading  before  our  eyes — nor  have 
you  looked  upon  our  brother — our  bright — our 
beautiful  brother,  whom  her  sin  struck  to  the 
earth.  And  now — now  he  is  in  the  dark — cold 
grave — " 

"  Oh  God  ! — oh  God !  spare  me  !"  cried  the 
wretched  woman,  wildly  clasping  her  hands, 
and  lifting  her  bursting  eye-balls  to  the  skies. 

Poor  Mary  in  great  distress  endeavored  tc 
allay  her  sister's  fierce  excitement,  to  interrupt 
her  in  this  unguarded  exposure  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, and  the  sad  and  sacred  annals  of  their 
domestic  calamities.  And  now  in  the  dreary 
pause  which  followed,  she  interposed  her  voice 
. . .  thrilling  in  the  first  trembling  agitation — in 
its  clear  gentle  tones  of  reproach — like  that  of 
an  angel,  rebuking  the  heaven-accusing — pas 
sionate  mortal's  re  bellious  tongue. 
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"Sybil!  all  this  lo  a  stranger  1''  she  ex- 
Ciaimed;  "our  griefs  should  at  least  be  sacred 
to  our  own  hearts  ...  to  each  other's  ears.  Ma- 
dam, you  must  excuse  my  sister.  Her  strong 
feelings  are  excited  now,  beyond  control,  by  the 
misery  of  a  bitter  disappointment.  And,"  she 
added,  in  a  faltering  tone — "  and  also  from  the 
anticipation  of  a  great  sorrow  which  is  hanging 
over  our  heads." 

Mary,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
violent  indications  of  agitation  visible  in  her 
countenance.  Hut  there  was  also  something 
which  strangely  affected  the  young  girl's  inward 
soul,  in  the  look  and  tones  with  which  the 
stranger  suddenly  gasped  forth  . . . 

"  And  you — you,  Mary  !  do  you  too  hate  your 
wretched  mother  1" 

"  Oh  no  ...  oh  no !"  Mary  replied  with  much 
emotion. 

"  But  you  cannot  love  her !" 

And  the  speaker  softened  and  calmed  her 
voice,  from  its  harsh,  misery-jarring  notes,  as 
one  might  do  in  speaking  to  some  gentle  child. 

"  You,  so  innocent  and  pure,"  she  continued, 
"  you  cannot  love  the  memory  of  one  so  guilty  !" 

Mary  wepU 

"  My  mother  was  not  always  so,"  she  mur- 
mured, fur  in  her  turn  she  seemed  to  be  drawn 
irresistibly  to  speak  forth  to  the  stranger  the 
feelings  of  her  heart.  "  She  was  not  always  so. 
Oh  no  !  she  was  once  as  good — as  virtuous — 
as  worthy  of  being  loved,  as  ever  mother  was." 

"  But  she  became  vile  by  her  guilt,"  proceeded 
the  stranger,  "  and  this  has  worked  all  the  woe, 
of  which  your  sister  spoke.  And  now  you,  so 
good ...  so  spotless  in  thought,  word  and  deed, 
must  shrink  in  holy  dread,  and  hatred,  from  a 
creature  so  stained — so  abhorrent!  You  must 
loathe  the  remembrance  of  one,  who  has  become 
the  scourge  of  all  those  you  love  so  dearly !" 

A  touching  expression  of  distress  at  these 
■words,  passed  over  that  daughter's  face — as  she 
heard  the  love  so  tenaciously — so  indissolubly 
cherished  in  her  young  heart,  thus  sternly  as- 
sailed. For  a  moment,  all  the  enduring  strength 
— the  long  suffering  of  her  great  charity,  sank 
faint  and  abashed  within  her  breast,  with  no 
tongue — no  spirit  to  uphold  its  cause.  And 
again  that  —  miserable — self-accused  being, 
groaned  beneath  that  silent — unwillingly  ac- 
ceded condemnation,  which  with  such  infa- 
tuated persistence,  she  had  drawn  forth  from 
that  gentle  and  merciful  judge;  and  which,  like 
the  precious  balm  of  the  righteous,  smote  with 
more  agony  on  her  heart,  than  even  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  that  chikl,  who  now  exhausted 
and  overwhelmed,  leant  with  her  head  against 
the  hard  rock — her  eyes  fixed  in  wondering  be- 
wilderment on  the  scene,  in  which  she  had 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part. 

But  it  was  only  for  one  moment  that  Mary 
sat  in  silence  and  dejection.  The  next — her 
weeping  eyes  cast  down — she  murmured,  while 
the  stranger  bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  her 
trembling  accents :  "  I  know  that  my  mother 
ginned  ;  but  I  also  know  that  she  is  repentant — 
oh,  so  repentant — so  suffering !  And  if  the 
•potless  Savionr  would  not  accite  the  sorrow- 


ing sinner,  is  there  one  on  earth  so  pure  and 
holy,  who  may  dare  to  do  so  1  And  I,  Madam, 
am  her  child,  and  I  cannot  tutor  my  heart  to  for- 
get, the  dear,  gentle  mother  of  my  infancy.  I 
cannot  image  her  but  as  such.  And  so  it  was 
with  my  darling  brother.  How  often  have  we 
together  in  secret  talked  of  her... prayed  for 
her  I  She  had  at  least  two  children,  whose 
fondest  dream  was  to  meet  her  in  that  Heaven 
where  all,  cleansed  from  sin,  will  be  reunited  in 
the  bonds  of  perfect  love.  One  is  there  already 
— gone  lo  await  his  poor,  repentant  mother — he, 
sweet  angel !  taken  early  from  the  sorrows  and 
wounds  of  earth,  which  his  tender  heart  was  ill- 
fitted  to  endure.  And  I  am  left... her  other 
child...  to  suffer  patiently,  if  permitted  to  do 
naught  else :  perhaps  some  day  to  help  and 
comfort  this  unfortunate  mother :  no  one  can 
forbid  a  daughter  that  privilege." 

"  Mary . . .  my  blessed,  angel  Mary  !  do  more. 
For  one  moment  let  your  mother  lie  at  your  feet, 
and  shield  and  hide  her  from  the  bitter  scorn, 
and  fierce  hatred  of  her  other  child ;  for  her 
heart  can  bear  no  more." 

And  with  a  convulsive  sob,  as  if  that  heart 
were  indeed  bursting,  and  her  tall  form  quiver- 
ing with  strong  emotion,  she  sank  by  the  pale 
girl's  side. 

Sybil,  with  a  shriek,  rushed  towards  her 
sister. 

"  Our  mother !  did  she  say  she  was  our 
mother !" 

"  Yes ...  your  jnother,  Sybil?"  the  prostrate 
suppliant  gasped,  clinging  still  nearer  to  Marj-'s 
knees,  like  one  pleading  in  strong  agony  for 
life. 

"  Crush  me  not,  Sybil ;  crush  -not  my  bleeding 
heart  and  I  will  go  !"  the  wretched  woman  cried. 
"  Oh,  look  not  on  me  thus  !" 

For  with  startled  terror,  rather  than  any  other 
feeling  the  astonished  girl  was  gazing  upon  as 
if  the  earth  had  yawned  before  her,  and  given 
forth  the  dead.  She  was  aroused  by  her  mother 
hastily  springing  to  her  feet,  with  the  fearful  cry 
of  •'  Mary  . . .  my  sweet  child !"  for  she  felt  that 
gentle  creature  l3'ing  fainting  in  her  grasp. 
Marj' — the  enduring  Mary  had  given  way  at  last 
from  the  shock  of  these  strange  and  overpow- 
ering emotions.  Sybil  and  her  mother  were 
soon  kneeling  together,  absorbed  in  the  com- 
tnon  care  of  tending  and  supporting  that  fair 
drooping  form.  They  raised  their  voices  to- 
gether to  pour  tender  encouragement  into  her 
ear;  they  took  elach  a  hand  in  theirs;  each 
called  her  thci^  sweet,  their  beloved  Mary,  till 
she  smiled  faiiitly  on  them,  and  made  an  effort 
to  rise  from  the  ground  on  which  she  sat;  for 
she  began  to  feel  better. 

At  this  juncture  a  fourth  person  made  her 
appearance  amongst  them. 

It  was  Agatha.  She  had  come  in  search  of 
her  mistress  with  preservatives  against  the 
storm  which  was  rapidly  rising. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  were  at  the 
same  time  heard  slowly  rumbling  up  the  hill, 
and  in  another  moment,  Mr.  St.  John  and  a  ser 
vant  made  their  appearance. 

How  those  three  re-united  beings  parted,  no 
one  of  them  perhaps  could  have  told. 

In  a  "^ort  of  dreamy  stat",  to  which  the  eon 
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(Vising  violence  of  the  outward  storm  added 
more  bewilderment,  Mary  and  Sybil  found 
themselves  hurried  away  by  Mr.  St.  John  to- 
wards the  carriage  awaiting  them — he,  in  his 
anxiety  on  their  account,  scarce  even  perceiv- 
ing that  there  were  others  exposed  to  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  party  had  nearly  descended  the 
hill  ere  the  young  man  observed  any  new  fea- 
ture of  emotion  in  his  two  companions,  save 
that  which  might  have  proceeded  from  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  storm.  But  gradually,  as 
they  sat  opposite  to  him,  he  remarked  Sybil 
leaning  back,  motionless  as  stone~an  air  of 
aimost  stupefaction  prevailing  her  countenance 
—her  lips  parted— her  eyes  distended  as  if  some 
"Strange  event  had  suddenly  arrested  the  flame 
of  passion — even  of  pain  in  her  breast. 

But,  Mary— the  gentle,  composed  Mary  was 
trembling  with  some  strong  and  violent  agita- 
tion. She  clasped  her  hands— sat  upright,  and 
wept  like  a  child,  and  then  laid  her  head  against 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  as  if  some  intolerable 
yet  irrepressible  anguish  was  tearing  «ier  gentle 
heart 

Mr.  St.  John  was  thunderstruck.  Mary  had 
set  out  on  her  walk  in  such  calm  and  patient 
sadness — how  could  her  spirit  have  been  so 
broken,  so  disturbed? 

"  Miss  Lennard,  dearest  Miss  Lennard  I"  he 
exclaimed,  "  you  have  exerted  yourself  too 
much  of  late  .  .  .  you  have  overtaxed  your 
strength  . . .  Have  you  been  alarmed  by  any- 
thing 1 . ..  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  1"  He 
glanced  with  anxious  enquiry  to  Sybil  for  an 
explanation ;  but  she  only  opened  her  eyes 
more  wildly,  looked  with  bewilderment  upon 
her  sister  and  made  no  answer. 

"  Mjjpoor  mother!"  was  at  last  distinguished 
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from  tfie  murmurings  of  Mary's  lips. 

F^r  from  divining  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  explanation  of  the  emotion  to  which  it 
seemed  to  form  the  key,  the  words  appeared  not 
to  disconcert  Mr.  St.  John  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
bent  forward,  gently  took  the  hand  of  the 
agitated  girl,  and  murmured  in  a  soothing, 
though  somewhat  embarrassed  tone  : 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you  on 
that  subject!" 

"  On  my  mother's  behalf?"  she  gasped. 

"For  any  one  in  the  world  you  can  name, 
Miss  Lennard  ;"  was  the  earnest  answer. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  St.  John,  will  you  be  her  friend  1 
She  is  so  friendless — so  miserable — so  utterly 
forsaken,  and  so  changed  by  grief  and  suffering 
—Mr.  St.  John,  I  talked  to  her — I  gazed  at  her, 
and  I  knew  not  it  was  the  same  bright  and  beau- 
tiful mother  whom  I  worshiped  as  a  child.  That 
voice  which  I  have  ever  heard  ringing  in  my 
ears  since  we  parted — not  even  did  my-  heart 
tell  me  it  was  hers." 

"  You  have  seen  your  mother  ?"  Mr.  St.  John 
exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"Yes!"  Mary  faltered,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  drive  was 

Sassed  in  si.ence.     Mary's  hand  passively,  and 
oubtless,  unconsciously  remaining  in  the  gen- 
tle pressure  of  Mr.  St.  John's. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

She  13  unfortunate;  indeed  distract ; 

Hor  moods  will  needs  bo  pitied.      ^haKspeaBK. 

With  nervous  dread  I  had  anticipated  my 
return  to  Sidmouth.  At  that  moment  Sybil 
formed  the  chief,  indeed  absorbing,  object  of 
my  anxiety.  But  arrived,  I  found  a  change — a 
sad,  striking  change  ! — which  threw  into  the 
shade  all  other  influences. 

Since  my  departure,  Mr.  Lennard  had  been 
sinking  with  alarming  rapidity — too  plainly 
evident,  from  the  alteration  which  struck  me, 
as  having  taken  place  in  his  whole  appearance, 
when  my  eyes  first  fell  upon  him,  as  he  sat 
propped  up  by  pillows,  unable  to  rise  to  greet 
me.  So  spiritually  fragile  seemed  his  frame — 
so  dazzling  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  his  large 
blue  eyes,  and  the  delicate  flush  upon  his  heav- 
enly countenance  !  he  looked,  ifadeed,  an  unfit 
inhabitant  for  this  mortal  earth. 

Sybil  met  me  with  dark,  tearless  composure. 
Mary  with,  as  I  thought,  peculiar  emotion.  She 
drew  me  aside  ere  I  had  been  many  minutes  in 
the  house.  Standing  before  me,  and  claspiig 
her  hands,  she  cried,  in  thrilling  accents  of 
emotion — 

"Felicie,  I  have  seen  my  mother  !" 

«  Mary  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  her !"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

This  was  all  that  had  passed  between  us  on 
the  subject,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  entered,  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Mary, 
to  my  surprise,  sprang  forward,  and  seizing 
both  his  hands,  fixed  her  streaming  eyes  eagerly 
on  the  young  man's  face. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  sweet  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  deep  tenderness,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  most  kind,  though  grave — 

"  I  have  seen  her,  Miss  Lennard — and  trust  I 
have  been  of  service." 

Mr.  St.  John  then  turned  to  me,  as  if  from  a 
painful  subject. 

Soon  after,  I  was  alone  with  him,  listening  to 
frie  accounts  of  facts — so  affecting  to  my  heart 
— the  meeting  and  recognition  of  the  daughters 
and  their  unfortunate  mother. 

The  young  man  spoke  with  sincere  feeling 
of  the  distressing  visit  he  had  just  been  paying 
to  that  poor  lady.  He  told  me  how — in  com- 
pliance with  Mary's  entreaties — he  had  gone  to 
the  cottage  on  the  hill,  and  there  endeavored  to 
pour  all  the  consolation  which  religion  can  af- 
ford into  the  heart  of  that  grief-stricken  penitent. 

"  She  was  too  overcome  by  the  agitation  of 
so  unexpected  a  visit,"  he  said,  "  and,  alas !  it 
seems  by  so  new  an  event  as  a  visiter  in  such 
a  capacity — (for  I  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  ap- 
pear before  her  as  one  sent  by  a  friend  in  my 
spiritual  office  alone) — for  me  to  effect  much 
comfort  in  that  one  interview ;  and  when  by 
degrees  I  revealed  that  I  came  by  desire  of  her 
daughter,  the  emotion  of  the  unhappy  mother 
was  too  great  to  be  controlled. 

"  I  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  witness- 
ing such  a  scene — it  was  too  distressing  to  my 
feelings  to  think  that  the  afflicted  being  was  in- 
deed the  mother  of  Miss  Lennard.  I  did,  how- 
ever all  in  my  power  to  ease  her  suffering 
spirit — and  I  promised  to  visit  her  frequently." 
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It  ivas  indeed  a  solace  to  my  heart,  to  feel 
that  a  friend — such  a  friend  had  been  provided 
— one  she  so  much  needed — so  truly  calculated 
to  pour  into  her  soul  the  oil  and  wine  of  spirit- 
ual consolation,  with  so  tender  and  compassion- 
ate a  hand — one  who  would  lead  her  to  that 
refuge  from  which  remorse  and  despair  had 
ever  seemed  to  withhold  her  bleeding  heart. 

This  meeting  with  the  girls,  both  Mr.  St.  John 
and  myself  agreed  in  regretting.  It  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of  discomfort  and 
pain  to  both  parties. 

The  mother  and  daughters  once  re-united, 
the  separation  they  must  still  maintain — would 
it  not  be  doubly  torturing  to  all  their  feelings  1 

I  could  see  that  Mr.  St.  John,  notwithstanding 
all  the  religious  charity  of  his  nature,  added  to 
the  compassion  with  which  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh  inspired  in  him — was  scarcely  less 
strict  in  his  sentiments  as  concerned  the  inter- 
course between  the  fallen  one  and  those  inno- 
cent beings,  than  Sir  William  Mordaunt;  and 
tliat  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  one,  situated  as 
she  was,  holding  any  familiar  intercourse  with 
her  children.  That  vision  of  remorse — how  in- 
jurious would  it  be  to  these  fair  girls — her  dark 
shadow  overcasting  their  paths. 

It  seemed  a  strange  fatality  which  had  brought 
that  poor  outcast  to  the  spot  where  all  those 
from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  divided,  were 
so  soon  to  congregate  ! 

Mr.  Devereux,  I  learnt,  was  expected  imme- 
diately, accompanied  by  his  afflicted  wife.  Her 
state  of  mind  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  her 
from  understanding  the  condition  of  the  son-in- 
law — towards  whom  the  strong  affection  which, 
in  her  days  of  health  and  prosperity,  was  one 
of  the  warmest  sentiments  of  her  heart — still 
continued  the  feeling  most  sensibly  preserved 
in  her  diseased  mind.  And  none  could  wish  to 
prevent  the  determination  she  expressed  of 
"seeing  her  beloved- Albert  once  more  before 
he  died." 

And  then  the  startling — the  appalling  fact — 
which  it  seemed  but  too  probable  might  occur  ; 
—that  the  wretched  Sybil  had  drawn  near  to 
watch  from  afar  the  last  hours  of  him  from 
whom  she  had  once  sworn  that  "  nought  but 
death  should  part "  her.  As  yet,  he  knew  not 
that  she  was  so  near. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  admiration  that  I 
marked  the  conduct  of  young  Sybil  during  this 
period.  One  might  have  imagined  that  every 
thought  and  feeling  had  been  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  filial  anxiety  and  devotion  which 
appeared  to  influence  her  every  action.  With 
strength  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  self-control — 
surpassing  hor  sister,  Sybil  performed  her  part 
of  tendance  and  watchfulness.  No  selfish  grief 
intruded  itself  upon  those  duties — and  I  should 
have  rejoiced  at  this — had  it  not  been  that  I  be- 
gan soon  to  discover  something  in  the  too  highly 
wrought  tone  of  her  demeanor,  which  filled  me 
with  alarm  on  the  dear  girl's  account. 

I  would  have  given  much  to  have  witnessed 
some  burst  of  impassioned  grief,  of  impatient 
outpourings  of  her  feelings — of  woe  or  agony — 
or  even  temper.  But  no,  with  stern  endurance, 
she  never  was  seen  to  melt  into  tears  ;  she  never 


breathed  to  me  a  word  on  the  subject  of  her 
unfortunate  love,  or  of  my  expedition  to  London ; 
not  even  of  that  strange,  startling  incident  which 
during  my  absence  had  befallen  her— the  strange 
meeting  with  her  mother.  There  was  a  shadow 
in  her  large  floating  eyes — eyes  which  never 
wept — a  strained  composure  on  her  sallow,  un» 
smiling  face,  softened  only  by  the  air  of  tender- 
ness and  resignation  which  passed  over  it,  when 
it  turned  towards  her  father.  All  these  indica- 
tions would  have  troubled  me  even  more,  had 
not  all  thought,  all  feeling  been  at  that  moment 
so  sorrowfully  absorbed  by  him  who  was  pass- 
ing from  us.  Sybil  seemed  al.so  to  shrink  from 
any  effort  to  dive  into  the  state  of  her  own  mind. 
Mary  and  herself  scarcely  ever  left  their  father's 
side. 

How  well  could  my  heart  divine  the  feelings 
of  the  elder  daughter — which  changed  the  color 
on  her  cheek — when  she  followed  the  gaze  of 
her  father's  languid  eyes,  lifted  towards  that  hill 
opposite  the  window  at  which  his  sofa  wa3 
always  placed — unconscious  whose  weary  eyes 
looked  down  in  solitary'  woe  upon  them.  And 
Mary  knew  that  she  might  not — could  not  fall 
upon  his  neck  and  plead  for  her  mother.  So 
they  told  her.  Not  even  might  their  children 
unite  those  two  severed  souls  for  one  sad,  last 
embrace  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  arrived.  What  a 
change  had  been  worked  in  them  since  first 
presented  to  the  readers  ! 

I  speak  not  of  the  age  which  now  whitened 
the  hair  and  furrowed  the  brow.  No,  the  hoary 
head  which  crowned  Mr.  Devereux'  righteous 
days,  was  "indeed  the  Wise  man's  crown  of 
glory,"  yes  glory,  his  days  might  still  be  called, 
though  a  daughter's  shame  had  bowed  tke  head 
before  its  time,  and  bent  his  nqble  spirit. 

He  who  had  afflicted  him,  had  still  suffered 
the  virtuous  man  to  remain  an  object  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  love  to  all  around  him.  But  she 
alas !  whose  heart  was  too  proudly  secure  in 
her  own  strength  and  wisdom — on  her  had  that 
blow  fallen  with  the  most  conspicuous,  appall- 
ing force.  Her  mind,  too  stern  to  bend,  was 
broken  beneath  the  violence  of  the  shock  which 
had  cast  her  crown — the  crown  on  which  she 
had  so  long  fixed  her  hopes  so  high — down  to 
the  ground  for  ever;  and  covered  her  future 
life  with  dishonor. 

A  house  had  been  taken  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  not  far  from  the  one  we  inhabited ; 
and  the  former  passed  most  of  his  time  with  us. 
After  the  first  visit,  Mrs.  Devereux  was  kept  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  presence  of  the  inva- 
lid, for  in  the  brief  space  that  she  spent  by  his 
side,  the  poor  creature  had  agonized  every 
nerve  of  his  unhealed  heart,  causing  every 
wound  to  bleed  afresh. 

She  talked  of  his  boy — of  Bertie — as  if  alive 
— she  tortured  the  miserable  father,  and  all 
those  who  heard  her  by  enquiring  for  that  loved 
one,  and  talking  of  his  beauty — by  even  repeal- 
ing little  speeches  she  remembered,  which  he 
had  spoken  in  his  infancy,  for  the  poor  father's 
amusement — or  slight  traits  of  the  boy,  which 
had  left  an  impression  on  her  mind.  Strange 
to  say,  through  all  the  progress  of  her  menta. 
disease — from  the   lime  when  she  uttered  th« 
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stern  enquiry,  "  Where  is  my  daughter?"  there 
had  ceased  to  flow  from  her  lips  any  allusion  to 
that  individual. 

Some  dead  weight  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  name  once  so  firmly  written  on  her  heart 
and  crushed  its  very  impression ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  a  burning  remembrance  might  have 
been  retained  above  the  wreck  of  other  memo- 
ries, with  a  truth  which  banished  the  subject 
from  her  lips,  as  the  thing  of  guilt  and  shame 
she  might  not  utter. 

But  the  fact  of  her  grandson's  death  was  not 
.o  be  impi-essed  upon  her  perception.  The 
^oor  girls,  as  well  as  their  father,  shrunk  from 
the  presence  of  her  who  was  for  ever  startling 
their  ears  by  the  sound  of  that  name^ — that 
sanctified  name,  uttered  in  her  harsh  accents 
of  querulous,  careless,  sometimes,  ludicrous  en- 
quiries and  comments.  The  poor  lady's  day 
was  passed  in  driving  about  the  country  with 
the  nurse,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  was  now  her 
personal  attendant.  I  sometim^'s  accompanied 
her,  but  as  little  as  possible  allowed  her  to  be 
with  those,  whose  hearts  were  so  ill  able  to  en- 
dure the  irritating  society  of  such  a  companion. 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Devereux 
of  the  fact  of  his  daughter's  proximity.  He 
was  much  agitated  and  affected  by  the  intelli- 
gence. The  idea  that  a  meeting  was  now 
inevitable  shook  his  nerves  to  a  painful  degree. 

I  told  him  however  that  Mr.  St.  John  had  re- 
frained from  imparting  to  JVIrs.  Fitz  Hugli  the 
arrival  of  her  parents — that  she  had  never  as 
yet  ventured  into  the  valley  until  the  shades  of 
evening  had  obscured  the  day-light,  therefore 
he  would  be  enabled  to  act  according  to  his 
own  feelings  on  the  subject  without  fear  of 
wounding  hers.  He  came  therefore  to  the  final 
determination  of  preserving  all  the  powers  of 
his  mind  and  strength,  for  the  better  comfort  of 
the  last  days  of  that  beloved  son  of  his  adoption 
— that  child  of  promise,  who  had  never  failed 
him,  or  crossed  his  fondest,  proudest  hopes — 
the  child  who  when  flesh  and  blood  had  de- 
serted him,  had  fastened  himself  more  firmly 
round  his  bereaved  heart;  and  till  death  had 
snapped  those  tender  ties,  he  must  be  his  all  in 
all — his  more  than  son  or  daughter. 

I  must  not  linger  on  this  affecting  period — 
how  sorrowful  and  yet  how  far  less  agonizing 
the  remembrance  than  many  other  portions  of 
these  records — to  replete  I  fear  with  horrors — 
domestic  horrors — to  have  been  rendered  pleas- 
ing to  my  readers.  May  one  warning  have 
Peached  the  heart — one  lesson,  and  I  shall  be 
«»ore  than  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

"  Tis  lovo.  the  last  best  gift  of  heaven 
Love,  gentle,  holy,  pure  ; 
But  tenderer  than  a  dove's  soft  eye, 
The  searching  sun,  the  open  sky 
Hhe  never  could  endure." — Keble. 

"  I  miglit  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
I,  whose  wrung  heart  went  with  him  to  the  last." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Mb.  Lenkahd  never  alluded,  but  very  re- 
motely, and  then  with  calm  resignation  and 


gentle  dignity,  to  the  subject  which  cotyierned 
his  younger  daughter. 

He  spoke  with  unaltered  kindness  and  affec- 
tion ot  the  Mordaunts — expressing  how  happy 
it  would  make  him  to  see  them  once  mort", 
particularly  his  old  and  dear  friend  Lady  Mor- 
daunt. 

Perhaps  the  apparent  resignation  of  poor 
Sybil  had  calmed  the  father's  mind  on  this 
point,  more  than  any  other  circumstance. 
And  for  his  Mary,  that  child  who  had  ihrougli 
life,  been  to  him,  but  a  source  of  peace  and 
sweet  consolation — even  his  last  moments  were 
comforted  by  the  happy  provision  for  her  days 
on  earth,  his  eyes  were  suffered  to  behold  pre- 
pared for  her — "  Mary,"  he  murmured  one 
morning  as  that  daughter  sat  by  his  side,  his 
eyes  having  been  fixed  for  some  time  before  in 
anxious  thought  on  Sybil's  countenance,  who 
had  just  quitted  the  room. 

"  Mar3S  my  da.rling  girl,  I  have,  thank  God, 
no  distressing  care  pressing  on  my  mind  on 
your  account." 

"  Oh  no  father,"  she  answered  with  a  faint, 
tremulous  smile. 

Mr.  Lennard  looked   enquiringly  for  a   mo- 
ment  on   her   sad,   unconscious   countenance, 
and  then  said  with  that  sweet,  almost  arch  ex 
pression  of  former  days, 

"  Then  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  spoken  to 
my  Mary  of  her  happy  prospects — "  She  still 
looked  unconscious  but  enquiringly  at  her 
father,  who  with  more  seriousness  continued  : 
"  Mary,  Llewellyn  will  be  your  home,  my  child 
— beautiful  Llewellyn  which  I  shall  never  again 
behold — but  it  is  very  sweet  to  me  to  think  it 
will  have  such  a  mistress.  Oakleigh  will  be 
one  day  dear  Sybil's — but  till  then — your  home 
I  am  sure  mhII  still  be  hers,  dear  Mary." 

"  Oh,  father  !  surely  none  other,"  murmured 
Mary ;  "  could  you  for  a  moment  imagine  it 
could  be  otherwise  1" 

"  Yes,  Mary.  Sybil  is  too  young,  I  think,"  he 
said  wnth  almost  a  shudder,  "  to  many,  and  that 
idea  has  reconciled  me  to  the  termination  of 
this  late  distressing  affair  with  regard  to  young 
Mordaunt :  and  till  she  does  marry,  for  some 
day  I  suppose  she  must,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
"  your  husband,  dearest,''  and  he  pressed  her 
hand  with  fervor,  "  the  happy  protector  of  aa 
angel,  will  be  the  friend  and  brother  she  so  ex- 
actly needs." 
"  My  husband,  father  !" 

Mary,  who  had  been  struggling  with  the 
emotion  her  father's  words  had  affected  in  her 
heart,  in  order  that  she  might  lose  no  syllabls 
of  his  precious  wishes  concerning  their  futur© 
course,  now  lifted  up  her  face  expressive  of 
wonder,  a  slight  flush  stiffusing  her  pale 
cheeks. 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,"  Mr.  Lennard  said, 
reading  on  that  trvithful  countenance,  that  it 
was  otherwise  than  he  had  imagined,  "  I 
fancied,  I  know  not  why,  that  I  was  as  much 
assured  of  your  sentiments  as  of  those  felt  by 
Mr.  St.  John  towards  my  child." 

"  Mr.  St.  John  !"  was  Mary's  apostrophe. 
We  will   not   seek  to  read  the   feelings    too 
pure  and  tender  "  for  the  rash  intruding  giance" 
which  in  that  moment  put  forth  their  first,  swe«t, 
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gentle. shoot  in  Mary's  heart,  the  moment  that 
name,  in  so  new  a  light,  fell  upon  her  ears. 
She  hid  her  face  in  silence  on  her  father's 
bosom. 


••  Who  ever  nnw  the  earliest  rose 
FirBt  0|H;n  her  Bweet  breast  ? 
Or  wlieii  llie  suiiiincr  sun  poet  down 
The  tirst  soil  siar  in  Evoiiing'ii  crown 
Light  up  her  gleaming  crest." 

and  sweeter,  brighter  far  than  flower  or  star 
must  have  been  these  first  gleams  of  such  a 
love  as  that  which  kindled  in  the  pure  breast 
of  iMary  Lennard — the  first  opening  of  her 
heart  to  any  more  passionate  afleclion  save 
that  of  parents — brother — sister — friend.  She 
had  long  felt  for  Mr.  St.  John  the  esteem  of  a 
friend — one  whose  gt^itleness  and  kindne.ss  had 
won  her  confidence  above  all  others,  uncon- 
nected by  relationship — yes,  even  hfr  heart — 
though  she  knew  it  not  till  this  moment — and 
it  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear,  when  with  her 
whole  frame  tthrilling  with  the  first  perception 
pf  the  mighty  truth,  her  cheeks  more  brightly 
crimsoned  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  sad 
day — she  lifted  up  her  sweet  face,  and  met  the 
dark,  anxious  eyes  of  Mr.  St  John,  who  had 
that  moment  entered  the  room. 

Mary's  hand  was  within  her  father's,  and  he 
clasped  it  tenderly,  as  if  to  r^-assure  her;  for 
he  saw  the  confusion  of  his  child. 

And  Mr.  St.  John — his  color  rose  also;  he 
looked  for  a  moment  almost  as  abashed,  and, 
as  if  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  mind,  which 
at  another  time  would  have  led  him  to  ap- 
proach, as  if  he  remarked  not  any  particular 
sign  of  emotion,  was  turning  away  in  embar- 
rassed perplexity,  when  Mr.  Lennard's  feeble 
roice  was  raised : — 

"  Mr.  St.  John,  do  not  go,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  young  man  returned  and  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  Mary  and  her  father. 

It  was  impossible  to  pretend  to  overlook  the 
trembling,  blushing  agitation  poor  Mary  vainly 
endeavored  to  overcome ;  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  perceived  by  him  serving  only  to  in- 
crease it. 

But  this  emotion  was  very  precious  to  the 
young  man's  heart. 

He  had  adored  the  sweet  Mary  before,  when 
she  had  shone  on  his  path,  but  as  the  calm,  an- 
gelic spirit  almost  too  pure  for  mortal  love — 
but  he  loved  her — oh,  how  much  more  now  he 
beheld  her 

"  A  iplrit — yet  a  woman  too" 

trembling  beneath  her  beautiful  embarrassment 
— shrinking  from  the  timid,  yet  hard  to  be  re- 
strained glance  of  tenderness,  such  as  that 
which  for  the  first  time  he  now  dared  to  cast 
upon  her. 

The  next  moment,  and  Mary  had,  with  quick 
recollection,  which  seemed  to  chide  her  for 
having  even  for  an  instant  allowed  her  devoted 
thousrhts  to  roam  from  her  father,  risen  to 
smooth  his  pillows,  which  had  become  disar- 
ransed. 

Mr.  St.  John  in  assisting  her,  received  from 
the  fair  nurse  a  smile,  which,  though  timid  and 
tearful,  was  a  sunshine  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  Lennard  too  noted  the  smile,  and  a  very 
kappy  expression  stole  orer  his  conntcnance. 


"She  has  indeed  been  to  me,  St.  John,"  he 
said,  "  like  that  daughter  of  whom  the  wise  man 
spoke,  '  excellent  above  all' — and  the  heart  of 
her  husband  may  indeed,"  he  continued,  with  a 
smile,  but  sighing  as  the  words  passed  his  lips. 
"  surely  trust  in  her — her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed ;"  and  the  father  gazed  fondly 
on  the  face  of  his  good  child. 

But  poor  Mary  burst  into  tearsi  Her  other 
hand  was  in  that  of  Mr.  St.  John — he  looking 
on  her  with  the  tenderest  afi'cction. 

Young  Sybil  at  this  moment  glided  into  the 
room,  with  her  altered,  dreamy  air,  and  her 
slow,  languid  step,  her  eyes  qilickly  lighted  up 
with  an  air  of  suspicious  surprise,  as  they  fell 
upon  the  scene;  but  the  next  they  were  turned 
away,  and  a  strange,  bitter  expression  played 
for  an  instant  upon  her  lips.  But  her  presence 
was  a  signal  for  the  little  scene  to  end. 

My  heart,  in  the  mean  while,  was  sorely  riven 
and  perplexed.  That  soul  subduing  peace 
which  seemed  to  be  infusing  itself  into  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners  was  banished  from  mine 
by  the  groans  and  cries  ever  ringing  in  my  e.irs 
from  the  outcast  spirit  without ;  for  one  word 
of  forgiveness  from  Albert,  her  lost  one — one 
word  which  might  lay  the  ghost  of  agony  and 
remorse,  which  would  otherwise  haunt  her  to 
the  grave. 

And  the  day  came  for  that  gentle,  sinking  man 
to  crave  an  interview  with  his  friend  Felicie. 

After  having  with  anxious  kindness  spoken 
of  my  future  life — that  future  for  which  he  h.ad 
so  nobly  provided — having  commended  his 
daughters  to  my  care — and  confided  to  me  his 
wishes  on  every  subject  connected  with  them, 
and  all  others  which  it  came  under  ihy  province 
to  see  fulfilled;  he  pau.sed,  covered  his  face, 
and,  after  some  moments  of  silence,  as  if  to 
gather  courage  and  strength,  he  commenced  on 
the  subject  which  I  expected,  and  was  prepared 
to  hear. 

He  spoke  of  Sybil — of  his  lost  one  ! — so,  ir 
the  pitying  tone  of  an  angel,  he  called  her — aw, 
implored  me  never  to  forsake  the  forlorn  one— 

"  And  tell  her — tell  her — " here  his  voice 

failed  him. 

"  That  you  forgive  her  1"  I  faltered. 

" That  I  tnist  to  meet  her  there"  he  answered, 
with  a  heavenly  smile — and  he  pointed  upwards. 

"  Mr.  Lennard,''  I  said,  in  beseeching  accents, 
"  if  you  desire  peace  to  that  poor,  remorse- 
stricken,  despairing  heart — let  her  hear  those 
precious  words  from  your  own  lips.  She  is  in 
this  place — gasping  in  wretchedness  and  agony 
for  some  soul-soothing  accents  of  forgiveness 
from  the  lips  of  him  she  injured— but,  alas  I 
still  loves  too — too  well." 

An  expression  of  touching  emotion  passed 
over  Mr.  Lennard's  countenance. 

"  Here,  do  you  say,  she  is  ?  Sybil,  so  near !" 
he  gasped ;  and  the  distress  which  convulsed 
his  features,  smote  my  heart — and  I  almost  re- 
pented having  made  the  communication.  But 
not  so  did  I  feel  when  I  left  his  presence,  bear- 
ing with  me  the  precious  words — 

"  Bid  her  come,  if  so  it  is — if  she  desires  it — 
the  pang  will  he  but  one  more  earthly  struggle 
— but  if  the  assurance  from  ray  lips  of  perfect 
forgiveness,  such  as  I  hope  to  meet  with  from 
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the  Judge,  in  whose  presence  I  shall  so  soon 
stand — can  save  her  from  additional  misery — 
and  soothe  her  spirit — how  joyfully  will  I  en- 
dure  the  trial — most  welcome,  most  sweet  will 
it  be.  My  poor — poor  Sybil !  Felicie,  bid  her 
come." 

And  with  what  willing  feet  I  speeded  to  her, 
whom  I  hoped  these  words  would  raise  from 
death  and  darkness.  But  /  found  him  there — 
her  fate — her  doom! 

He  had  come  to  prevent  that  which  his  jeal- 
ous hatred  had  perhaps  anticipated.  He  had 
separated  them  forever.  Such  was  his  undying 
determination. 

Not  even  now  should  words  of  affection  fall 
from  each  other's  lips.  In  no  last  embrace 
should  their  souls  again  mingle — those  souls 
whom  it  had  been,  and  still  was.  the  cherished 
madness  of  his  soul — to  sever  for  ever  on  this 
earth  ! 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  sat  with  the  most  heart- 
less composure — sketching,  with  his  masterly 
hand,  the  beautiful  valley,  which  lay  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  its  autumn  tints  at  his  feet,  when, 
with  my  heart  dying  within  me,  I  descended  the 
hill — leaving  his  poor  victim  writhing  under 
the  last  coil  of  the  galling  chain  he  had  wound 

around  her  from  the  day  she  fell. 

***** 

The  stars  were. one  by  one  paling  before  the 
faint  yellow  light  appearing  in  the  eastern  sky, 
when  children  and  friends  left  the  chamber 
whore  death  had  gently  sealed  the  eyes  of  Albert 
Lennard ;  the  low,  hoarse  murmur  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  shore,  fell  upon  our  ears  ;  the 
chill  autumn  air  blew  in  upon  our  pale  and  tear- 
washed  faces  from  the  hall-door,  which  it  struck 
me  not  as  we  pessed — stood  open. 

I  was  leading  the  two  poor,  drooping,  father- 
less ones  away,  when'  Mr.  St.  John  touched  my 
arm,  and  on  his  countenance  I  beheld  that  ex- 
pression which  made  me  leave  those  dear  ones 
and  follow  him. 

He  pointed  to  the  open  door — and  there  what 
did  I  behold ! 

The  dark  figure  of  a  female,  half-prostrate,  on 
ihe  cold  ground  of  the  verandah. 

Mr.  Devereux  also  stood  there — his  white, 
uncovered  hair  blowing  in  the  breeze — with  a 
look  of  startled  horror  on  his  face. 

We  raised  her  up.  She  turned  her  eyes  wildly 
upon  us,  and  with  a  convulsive  sob,  the  name 
of  "  Albert"  broke  from  her  lips. 

We  led  the  miserable  Sybil  to  an  adjoining 
room,  but  in  a  short  time  after,  she  was  once 
more  under  the  protection  of  her  father's  roof. 

Agatha  had  been  sent  for,  and  she  saw  during 
that  time,  none  but  myself.  She  ever,  was  told 
— she  felt  that  she  was  beneath  her  father's  roof. 
This  privilege  had  been  gained  for  her  by  the 
following  note,  despatched  to  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  by 
Mr.  St.  John : 

«Str,— 

"  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  is  now  at  her  father's  house, 
and  it  is  Mr.  Devereux's  wish  that  there  for  the 
present  his  daughter  may  remain.  Her  friends 
trust  that  now,  at  least,  you  can  have  no  object 
in  opposing  this  desire.  Mr.  Lennard  expired 
this  morning.  "  HENRY  ST.  JOHN. 

"Mr.  Devor/'nx  requests  you  will  send  Mrs. 
""itz  Hugh's' maid  to  her  immediately." 


For  all  answer  to  this  dispatch — Agatha  had 
arrived.  We  learnt,  however,  from  her,  thai 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  had  signified  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  north  of  the  country,  and  returning 
to  Sidmonih  before  he  took  his  final  departure 
for  London,  from  w^hence  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ireland,  to  attend  the  election  which  th<» 
late  dissolution  of  Parliament  rendered  generaL 

And  thus  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  was  on  the  spot  to  see,  winding  through 
the  peaceful  valley,  the  dark  procession,  which 
bore  to  that  haven  "  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling"  his  gentle  victim. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  firs* 
germ  of  jealous  hatred  towards  his  youthful 
rival,  when  first  upon  his  ear  had  fallen  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Albert  Lennard  was 
not  the  brother  of  his  ardent  heart's  first  passion, 
that  these  words  should  have  created  a  devas- 
tating feeling,  which  spread  with  such  fatal 
power  over  his  soul,  to  the  ruin  of  so  many 
victims. 

The  good — the  gifted — the  loved — the  inno- 
cent— all  blighted,  or  laid  low  !  whilst  he — the 
violator  of  all  decency — the  despiser  of  al. 
honorable  principles — the  unblushing  advocate 
of  vice,  sophistry,  and  irreligion' — was  still  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  heart  desired — the 
power,  the  triumph  of  ambitious  genius.  But  1 
also,  like  the  Psalmist,  "  have  seen  the  wicked 
in  great  prosperity — spreading  himself  like  the 
the  green  bay-tree  ;"  yet ...  "he  passed  awa)% 
and  lo,  he  was  not . . .  yes,  I  sought  him,  but  he 
could  not  be  found." 

I  have  marked  too,  "  the  pert'ect  man  and  be- 
held the  upright . . .  that  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace  ;"  "  whilst  the  transgressors  have  perished 
together,  the  wicked  have  been  rooted  out  at  the 
last." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

"SllB 

From  Ijrow  and  bosom  slowly  drew 

Hfir  streaming  curls  of  deepest  liiown 

To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 

Still  lighted  in  a  secret  .skrine 

Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 

The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear." 

Tennysox. 

DuRixB  the  mournful  week  succeeding  the 
removal  of  the  beloved  dead  to  his  place  in  that 
long,  last  home  by  the  side  of  the  beloved  child 
who  had  gone  before  him,  all  hearts  were  struck 
anew  with  fear  and  dismay  on  the  subject  of 
poor  young  Sybil. 

It  was  not  the  violence  of  her  grief— the  pas- 
sionate outpourings  of  her  affection  which 
troubled  us  on  her  account— no  ;  in  the  same 
tearless,  dreary  cakn,  in  which  she  had  passed 
from  her  father's  death-bed,  she  remained  dur- 
ing the  period  I  mentioned,  till  the  increasing 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  shadow  deepening 
over  her  awoke  our  most  painful  anxiety.  It 
was  not  death  we  feared,  but  that  more  terrible 
thing  whose  shade  seemed  already  stealing  over 
the  young  creature's  aspect,  marked  in  the  ex- 
pression of  those  dark,  floating  eyes — the  fixed 
gloom — or  the  faint,  patient  smile  which  passed 
over  the  sternly  beautiful  features  of  Sybil's 
pale  face. 
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And  then  the  touching  look  of  sadness  with 
which  she  gazed,  as  if  some  spell  forbad  her  to 
ease  her  brain  and  heart  by  further  signs  of 
grief,  when  she  was  led  to  the  side  of  her  dead 
father,  in  the  hope  that  the  touchiag  spectacle 
of  those  cold  remains  might  have  the  power  of 
awakening  some  more  lively  emotion. 

8ir  William  and  Lady  Mordaunt  had  arrived 
the  day  before  Mr.  Lennard's  demise.  They 
had  received  a  farewell  pressure  of  his  hand — 
a  smile  of  gratitude,  when  they  murmured  their 
assurance  of  being  through  life  the  sincerest 
friends  to  his  daughters.  And  though  nothing 
else  transpired  to  lead  us  to  suppose  any  soft- 
ening of  Sir  William's  mind  on  the  subject  of 
his  son's  attachment,  some  secret  hope  had  cer- 
tainly lightened  our  minds,  from  the  period 
when  Sir  William  passed  deeply  affected  from 
Ihe  presence  of  his  departing  friend. 

But  now,  the  startling  condition  of  the  poor 
girl  made  it  a  question  to  our  disma3-ed  hearts, 
whether  these  relenting  feelings  might  not  have 
come  too  late,  whether  that  young,  blighted  spirit 
could  ever  be  again  restored  to  its  healthful  vigor. 

The  sodden  suppression  of  passion  succeed- 
ing that  violent  and  agitated  outbreak  to  which 
she  had  given  way  in  the  awful  interview  on 
the  cliff  with  her  mother — the  vague  and  sup- 
pressed grief  working  in  her  mind  during  her 
unwearied  watching  over  her  father's  decline 
and  dying  moments,  had  been  too  much  for  her 
mind  and  brain.  , 

Sir  William  was  ardently  grieved  and  dis- 
composed to  the  uttermost  by  the  poor  girl's 
melancholy  state.  He  went  to  see  her  with  an 
anxious  expression  on  his  countenance — sat  by 
her  side — spoke  to  her  —  strove  by  kind  and 
soothing  words  to  restore  her  to  herself — to 
draw  her  to  answer  him,  otherwise  than  by  the 
strange,  absent  smiles  and  labored  sighs,  with 
which  she  noticed  such  advances,  as  she  sat  in 
her  white  dress,  twisting  her  long  dark  hair 
round  her  fingers. 

The  evening  before  he  left  Sidmouth,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Devereux  and  Mr.  St.  John  on 
their  sad  expedition  into  Wales,  he  paid  poor 
Sybil  another  visit.  I  heard  him  murmur  to 
her,  in  a  low,  soothing  voice ; 

"  Svbil,  we  must  have  you  well  again  soon. 
I  have  written  to  William  to  come  ;  you  would 
like  to  see  William,  would  you  not  V 

No  one,  not  even  Lady  Mordaunt,  had  been 
told  that  this  had  been  done. 

But  even  then,  after  this  communication.  Sir 
William  only  received  in  reply  a  more  sweetly 
careless  smile ;  and  he  turned  away  with  an  anx- 
ious and  distressed  air. 

On  his  leaving  the  room,  however,  Sybil 
turned  to  me  with  a  puzzled  and  anxious  look, 
and  said, 

"  William,  did  he  say  ?"  and  after  I  had  an- 
swered, 

"Yes,  dearest — William  Mordaunt — his  fa- 
ther has  sent  for  him  to  see  you — you  will  like 
that,  will  yen  not  V 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  my  face  earnestly 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  them  slowly  away, 
and  relapsed  into  her  former  silence. 

The  family  physician,  who  had  come  into 
Devonshire  to  attend  Mr.  Lennard  in  his  last 
illness,  still  remained  to  watcK  «^'*  *•■  '  and 


most  sadly  interesting  case — and  it  was  agifeed 
that  we  should  not  think  of  moving  the  patient 
just  at  present.  Dear  Mary  !  she  felt  her  loss 
most  sorely,  though  her  feelings  were  shown 
forth  with  that  meek,  quiet  grief,  which  ever 
characterised  the  unselfish  nature  of  her  every 
emotion. 

Her  love  for  her  father  had  for  so  long  been 
her  all  in  all,  that  the  heart  of  the  tender  daugh- 
ter felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  bereavement,  as 
if  no  other  tie  could  supply  its  place,  although 
she  received  with  gentle  sweetness  the  antious 
comforter,  to  whom  that  beloved  departed  had 
consigned  her  in  his  last  moments. 

It  was  in  that  light — not  in  the  new  position 
Mr.  St.  John  now  stood  towards  her  —  that 
Mary's  heart  opened  to  him  at  this  period — and 
he,  with  his  scrupulous  delicacj',  forbore  intrud- 
ing in  any  other  character  than  that  she  now 
confirmed  upon  him.  But  the  evening  before 
his  depai'ture  for  Wales,  when  he  came  to  bid 
her  farewell,  I  noted  a  shade  of  pain  pass  over 
his  features,  as  poor  Mary,  her  heart  oppressed 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  sad  to-morrow ;  and  too 
full  of  grief  and  anxiety  for  her  sister,  by  whose 
side  she  sat — had  no  heart,  no  thought,  for  word, 
look  or  smile,  such  as  the  young  man's  heart 
panted  to  receive,  and  which  he  deemed  he  had 
earned  by  his  patience. 

It  was  exigeaiit  of  him,  perhaps,  to  expect  it 
at  such  a  time  ;  but  he  was  a  lover,  smd  lovers 
are  always  exigeant,  and  have  little  consider- 
ation for  time  or  circumstances.  The  melan- 
choly departure  on  the  morrow  was  the  signal 
for  agitating  scenes  beneath  the  two  roofs—- 
those  habitations  between  which  my  heart  was 
divided. 

The  miserable  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  had  not  till 
then  left  the  apartment  to  which  she  had  first 
been  consigned.  Mr.  Devereux  had  been  too 
much  affected  by  the  first  meeting  to  endure  an 
interview.  She  had  seen  no  one  but  myself, 
indeed  we  were  all  too  much  occupied  with  anx- 
iety on  young  Sybil's  account  to  heed  much 
that  poor  wearied  soul,  who  passed  her  time  in 
a  sort  of  dreamy  stupor,  tended  by  the  faithful 
Agatha — a  daughter  yet  accounted  as  a  stranger 
beneath  her  parent's  roof! — A  widow's  agony 
for  the  dead,  eating  into  her  heart,  yet  with  no 
right  to  claim  a  widow's  sympathy  or  pity;  no 
right  even  to  mourn  as  such. 

There  was  something  confused,  unnatural, 
half  horrible,  half  grateful  to  her  feelings  in 
her  position,  which  seemed  almost  to  have  be- 
wildered her  senses,  for  being  with  her  the  day 
she  had  been  apprised  that  the  funeral  proces- 
sion had  left  us,  as  she  sat  dressed  by  Agatha 
in  her  usual  habiliments,  she  looked  at  me  and 
my  deep  .nourning  dress  with  a  strange,  puz- 
zled air,  and  said  in  a  hesitating  manner,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  heart. 

"  I  sho'old  have  new  mourning — a  different 
dress.  I  believe." 

But  when  I  turned  away  distressed,  and  did 
not  answer,  with  a  shudder  she  seemed  restored 
to  recollection.  She  groaned  and  continued  the 
mourning  which  she  had  worn  since  little 
Mara's  death. 

Of  a   still   more  affectirig  scene  was  I  that 
same  evening  a  witness. 
Young  Sybil  had  been  all  that  day  ill  ia  bodj 
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as  well  as  mind.  She  had  complained  of  an 
aching  pain  in  her  head,  causing  light  to  be  in- 
sufferable to  her,  nor  could  she  raise  her  head 
Irom  the  pillow. 

At  dusl-  I  rose  from  her  bedside,  where  Mary 
and  I  had  been  seated,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  that  dear  girl,  at  which  she  clasped  her  hand? 
in  tearful  agitation. 

I  embraced  her  and  left  the  house  to  keep  an 
appointment  I  had  made  with  her  mother — yes, 
I  had  promised  that  poor  soul  to  bring  her  to 
see  her  daughters.  I  had  no  heart  to  resist  her 
humble  supplications  that  now  she  might  be  for 
one  half  hour  with  them.  Her  Mary  would  not 
disdam  her  mother — and  by  the  side  of  the  other 
poor  sufferer,  she  might  be  permitted  to  sit  un- 
known— or  at  least  unheeded. 

But  I  almost  hoped  that  so  it  might  not  be, 
but  that  some  sensible  emotion  might  perhaps 
have  been  called  forth  ou  the  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  young  Sybil. 

I  felt  that  I  might  have  been  blamed  for  what 
I  was  doing.  I  dared  not  even  consult  Lady 
Mordaunt  on  the  subject,  lest  her  caution — I 
could  answer  for  her  heart — should  oppose  the 
meeting  of  the  mother  and  daughters, 

Through  the  dusky  light  of  the  evening,  act- 
ing on  the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  I  put  to  de- 
fiance all  but  the  calls  of  nature,  and  led  the 
poor  mother  to  her  fatherless  children. 

I  saw  the  mother  draw  aside  the  curtain  of 
her  other  child's  bed,  and  gaze  long  and  silently 
upon  the  sleeping  girl,  who  lay  as  still  and  calm 
at  that  moment  as  the  beautiful  sleeper  in  the 
fairy  story. 

Her  long  silken  hair  falling  over  the  snowy 
pillow,  her  jetty  lashes  sweeping  a  cheek  of 
marble — a  very  different  picture  to  that  afforded 
by  ihe  fierce  young  Pythoness,  who  had  mad- 
dened the  gazer's  heart  on  the  cliffs,  a  few  weeks 
before. 

"  Sit  down  by  her  side,  mother,  and  let  me  be 
here,"  and  Mary,  with  meek,  sad  reverence 
made  her  mother  seat  herself  on  the  chair  she 
had  before  occupied,  and  sinking  upon  a  stool 
by  her  feet,  the  daughter  once  more  leant  her 
fair  head  against  that  parent's  knee — as  it  had 
been  her  wont  years  ago — and  wept  in  silence. 

"  I  should  be  at  your  feet,  my  child,"  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh  murmured.  But  she  could  not  re- 
move that  golden  tressed  head,  which  in  its  gen- 
tle pressure  smote  her  heart  with  sweet  and. 
thrilling  memories. 

"  Oh,  press  my  head — it  aches — it  burns," 
murmured  at  length  the  plaintive  voice  of  young 
Sybil;  and  the  head  was  raised  upon  her 
mother's  bosom ;  her  lemples  pressed  by  that 
cold  hand,  till  the  parched  lips  of  the  sufferer 
smiled  as  if  in  gratitude  to  the  rtJiiever  of  her 
►  agony ;  and  all  that  night,  and  days  and  nights 
succeeding,  the  mother  nursed  and  watched  her 
unconscious  child,  with  the  unwearied,  cease- 
less, exhaustless  energy,  which  however  strong 
may  be  the  affection  and  will,  can  never  be 
equalled  by  any  other  nurse. 

"  And  who  could  forbid  her,"  I  asked.  And 
Lady  Mordaunt  agreed,  although  the  thought  of 
Sir  William  did  arise;  and  the  influence  that 
this  proceeding  might  have  in  strengthening  his 
prejudices.     But  I  thought  only  of  the  present. 

For   a  week  following,  Sybil's   illness   con- 


tinued most  alarming.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  sick  girl  through  all  that  time  instinctively 
seek  her  new  attendant,  and  reclining  in  her 
arms  there  seem  to  feel  more  relief,  than  when 
her  form  was  raised,  or  her  throbbing  temples 
pressed  by  any  other  hand.  A  softer  expres- 
sion overshadowed  her  features  when  that  at- 
tendant administered  to  her  wants,  or  sootii- 
ingly  murmured  her  love  and  encouragement. 

«  What  is  it,  my  Sybil  1"  that  voice  one  nighi 
enquired  in  its  deep  but  tendercst  tones,  as  the 
sick  girl  awoke  from  a  restless  sleep,  and  sat 
up  and  gazed  around  with  wildness. 

"  William,"  she  murmured,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  William,"  she  again  repeated,  as  if  addressing 
him.  "  You  and  I  were  to  tread  down  the  dark 
world  beneath  our  feet . . .  and  yet  you  will  not 
come  . . .  they  are  all  pressing  on  my  head  and 
heart . . .  and  I  all  alone  to  bear  it !" 

"  You  are  not  alone,  dearest,  your  mother  is 
with  you." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  this  word 
before  that  daughter ;  but  all  fear  and  dread 
was  melting  beneath  the  all  succumbing  tender- 
ness of  such  communion  with  her  long  alien- 
ated child. 

The  word,  "  Mother .'"  seemed  to  awake  new 
association  in  that  child's  shrouded  mind.  She 
talked  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  dark  sea  beneath, 
and  cried  that  her  mother  was  pushing  her  into 
the  deep  abyss,  calling  to  William  to  save  her— - 
then  murmured  that  his  cruel  father  was  hold- 
ing him  back — that  she  was  falling — till  at 
length  she  sank  again  in  her  mother's  arms 
and  lay  there  till  morning  dawned. 

And  with  it  came  the  glimmering  of  recovered 
light  in  those  darkened  orbs — for  that  night,  as 
the  physician  had  predicted,  was  the  crisis  of 
the  malady,  from  v/hich  point  he  trusted,  if  the 
change  was  favorable,  a  sure,  though  slow  re- 
covery might  be  anticipated. 

So  satisfied  was  he  with  the  symptoms  that 
succeeded — for  though  weak  in  bod3^  the  coun- 
tenance of  j^oung  Sybil  was  resuming  its  natural 
expression,  that  the  doctor  ordered  her  to  be 
taken  out  to  try  the  effect  of  exercise  and  air  ia 
a  wheeled  chair. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

"  Hateful— Horrible ! 
And  (lost  thou  cling  around  nie,  cureed  fiend, 
To  drag  me  to  pardition  !" — Heber. 

IsTo  the  fresh  air  of  a  bright  October  mora- 
ing,  we  set  out  the  following  day,  and  the  de- 
voted, selfconstituted  nurse,  absorbed  in  her 
new  anxiety,  forgot  all,  and  followed  us. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  on  the  sea-side 
walk  at  Sidmouth,  on  such  a  morning — the  red 
marie  cliff  laved  by  a  sea  of  brie;htest  blue  1  I 
can  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  We 
had  paused  to  gaze  upon  all  around  ;  every  ob- 
ject appearing  so  far  more  lovely,  from  our 
long  confinement  to  the  darkness  of  a  sick-room^ 
Mary,  with  the  sad.  tremulous  smile,  ever  seen. 
ing  ready  to  melt  into  tears. 

Sybil — young  Sybil,  I  mean — (the  other  saw 
naught,  save  the  occupant  of  the  chair  rlose  to 
which  she  stood ;)  but  the  young  girl,  "  her  me' 
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lancholy  eyes  divine,"  wandering  over  the  fair 
sea  prospect  with  that  patient  look  of  care  which 
gave  such  a  new  ami  touching  expression  to 
her  countenance.  Nothing  could  be  more  in- 
tereslifig  than  the  appearance  of  both  sisters, 
to  which  their  deep  mourning  gave  ad>lilional 
power. 

And  he  thought  so  doubtlessly . . .  that  man, 
who  I  saw  standing  on  the  beach  before  us... 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  an  artist,  and  one 
whose  chief  passion  was  beauty. ..  beauty, 
strange  to  say,  in  its  most  refined  and  delicate 
forms. 

But  I  felt  more  terrified  when  my  eyes  re- 
cognized the  hated  form  of  Fitz  Hugh...  and 
saw,  I  might  almost  say,  the  glare  from  beneath 
those  dark,  shaggy  eye-brows,  falling  upon  the 
sweet  and  unprotected  girls,  than  if  it  had  been 
a  tiger  or  a  rattle-snake  that  I  suddenly  beheld; 
and  I  ui'.ered  an  exclamation  of  horror,  seizing 
at  the  same  time  a  hand  of  both,  as  if  to  guard 
them  from  danger.  Their  wretched  mother  be- 
held her  husband  !  Her  arms  dropped  to  her 
si^e,  and  she  stood  as  if  she  were  turned  to 
stone. 

Be.'ore  I  had  breath  to  bid  the  chairman  to 
proceed,  Fiiz  Hugh  had  advanced,  and  was  by 
our  side. 

"  (Jood  morning,  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh,"  he  said, 
his  eye  in  the  mean  time  turned  from  her  upon 
the  girls  with  observing  scrutiny;  "I  am  in 
luck,  for  1  was  just  coming  to  hear  your  com- 
mands. This  is  a  sweet  spot — but  we  must  not 
indulge  in  sweets  too  long ;  I  have  been  waiting 
patiently,  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house  top,  in 
your  n^st  up,  there,  till  I  am  weary  and" 

"I  will  come,"  his  wretched  wife  murmured, 
in  a  hoarse  tone,  and  with  trembling  agitation. 
She  was  about  to  walk  away,  in  an  agony  of 
haste,  to  rid  us  of  this  insolent  intruder — but 
Mar)',  seizing  her  hand,  gasped  in  a  tone  of 
pleading  horror, 

"  Oh,  mother ! — mother ! — do  not  go  with  him" 
and,  pale  as  death,  she  shrunk  back,  gazing  in 
affright,  and  drawing  away  her  mother. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  whose  eyes  had  been 
principally  engaged  in  feasting,  with  odious  at- 
tention, on  the  beautiful  subject  in  the  chair — 
now  turned  them  on  Mary,  whose  countenance 
and  present  action  seemed  to  strike  him  with  a 
sudden  remembrance — and  with  a  disgusting 
■smile  of  admiration  and  irony  liashing  on  his 
countenance,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Faith  I  and  this  is  the  pretty  Magdalene  of 
the  Museum — do  you  recollect  that  old  story, 
VIrs.  Fitz  Hugh?  But,  on  my  conscience,  this 
time  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  treat- 
ment." 

•'  Nothing  I"  Just  heavens  !  The  destroyer  of 
hfr  mother!  Done  nothing  todeserve  the  loath- 
ing, shrinking  horror  of  the  innocent  creature. 

It  wa-s  well  that  for  the  present  the  perception 
of  her  sister  was  shrouded  from  fully  under- 
standing the  scene.  I  am  sure,  in  her  weak 
state,  it  would  have  killnd  her — that  passionatel)', 
sensitive  being,  who  now  only  sat  with  her  large 
■  eyes  distended,  gazing  on  the  strange-looking 
man,  and  the  emotion  of  her  sister,  with  a  be- 
wildered and  somewhat  frightened  air.  I  had 
soon  recovered  myself,  and  ordered  the  chair- 
mau  to  draw  Miss  Lennard  home ;  then  taking 


Mary's  hand,  bade  her  accompany  me.  "  Lea've 
your  mother,  dearest,"  I  said, "  she  will  follow 
us." 

And  the  mother  disengaged  her  hand,  which 
was  clasped  in  Mary's,  with  a  gesture  of  despe- 
ration, and  waving  it  as  if  to  hasten  our  depar- 
ture, I  led  away  the  weej)ing  girl. 

"Oh,  Fclicie,  save  her — save  her — can  you 
not  save  her  from  him." 

"  No,  Mary,  I  cannot — for  he  is  her  husband," 
I  said  hastily,  and  almost  with  asperity;  for  I 
felt  outraged  by  the  presence  of  the  man  and 
despairing,  and  hopeless,  for  the  unhappy  cause 
of  this  dreadful  scene.  Now,  indeed,  I  saw  that 
he  with  whom  she  was  united  was  truly  a  com- 
plete bar  to  familiar  intercourse,  such  as  I  had 
authorised  between  the  mother  and  daughters. 
What  would  their  friends  say  to  my  having 
made  them  liable  to  such  pollution  as  his  very 
approach. 

And  the  poor  creature  felt  this  too  in  its  ful- 
lest extent,  for  on  her  return  from  this  interview 
wi^  her  husband,  she  did  not  dare  again  to 
enter  our  abode,  but  sent  to  crave  an  audience 
with  me  at  her  mother's  house,  wh*re,  to  my 
relief  on  her  account,  I  learnt  she  had  been  suf- 
fered to  return. 

"  Yes,  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  had  well  nigh  done 
with  his  victim.  The  excitement  and  malicious 
pertinacity,  which  he  had  maintained  to  the  last 
with  such  demoniacal  tenacity,  had  died  with 
his  rival.  It  became  evident  that  no  other  wish 
for  her  society  survived  the  extinction  of  jea- 
lousy. And  Sybil  saw  this  in  its  fullest  force 
when,  with  cold  disgust,  his  beauty  loving  eyes, 
just  turned  from  the  youthful  loveliness  on 
which  they  had  gazed,  and  on  which  sadness 
only  enhanced  the  poetry  of  their  charms — fell 
upon  that  shattered,  storm-beaten  wreck  before 
him — a  speaking  witness  of  the  Psalraists'9  de- 
claration. 

"  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man  for 
sin,  tluni  tnalce.st  las  beauty  to  consume  away  as  it 
were  a  moth  fretfin<^  a  garment." 

The  woman  who  now  claimed  his  disgusted 
attention  was  a  wreck  in  its  truest  application 
— not  the  still  fair,  but  faded  relic  of  past  beauty 
to  which  that  term  is  generally  poetically  a.s- 
cribed,  but  to  his  fastidious  eye  as  much  a  niin 
in  true  matter  of  fact  application,  as  the  shat- 
tered and  blackened  mass,  from  which  all 
beauty  has  vanished^  is  from  the  pleasant  and 
stalely  vessel  which  once  sailed  proudly  upon 
the  ocean. 

She  need  not  have  feared  objection  to  the  pe- 
tition which  in  that  interview  Sybil  laid  before 
her  husband — that  he  would  await  her  father's 
return,  and  if  the  supplication  was  favorably 
received  she  intended  to  offer  up  to  him,  Fitz 
Hugh  would  accede  to  a  final  and  legal  scpara 
lion  taking  place  between  them,  in  exchange  for 
his  accepting  the  whole  of  the  pecuniary  allow- 
ance which  had  been  hitherto  hers — she  would 
not  retain  one  single  shilling  of  it. 

Yes,  and  the  man  was  willing  to  barter  for 
I  gold,  his  claim  over  a  possession  so  valueless, 
'.  and  with  this  understanding  they  had  parted- 
ne  consenting  to  remain  at  Sidmouth  till  the  re. 
turn  of  Mr.  Devereux,  for  the  comp'etion  of  an 
I  aiiangement  which  at  this  moment  was  particu- 
j  larly  acceptable  to  lum — His  habits  of  self  in 
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dnlgeiioe  and  Imcarj',  had  plunged  him  into 
money  difficulties,  and  the  expense  of  a  con- 
tested election  stared  him  in  the  face.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  on  a  subject  in  every  sense  so 
repulsive — when  fairer  and  brighter  topics  press 
on  my.  consideration. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

"  Haunts  of  my  earlier  years; 
Amid  your  sif;liin^  woods  oli  !  give  me  rest, 

uniiotict'd  be  the  tears, 
Univnnwn  the  grief  that  fills  this  aching  breast, 

Wliile  sheltered  in  your  bowers, 
With  puiient  heart  I  wail  the  suft'ering  hours." 

Wk  were  uncertain  whether  the  arrival  of  the 

gentlemen  from  Wales  would  take  place  that 
night  or  the  following  day,  but  were  not  sur- 
prised when  a  carriage  drove  rapidly  to  the 
door,  followed  by  an  impatient  peal  at  the  hall 
bell — Lady  Mordaunt  was  with  us.  Sybil  re- 
posing languidly  on  the  sofa  in  her  white  wrap- 
per, in  the  same  dreamy,  passive  state  in  which 
she  had  so  long  continued. 

We  all  but  the  sick  girl  arose,  as  hasty  steps 
were  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

"They  might  be  Mr.  St.  John's!"  we  ex- 
claimed, but  Mary  shook  her  head  and  said 
«  No." 

Nor  were  they  those  of  Mr.  Devereux,  or  Sir 
William  Mordaunt. 

We  all  felt  our  hearts  beating  with  vague  sus- 
picions. Sybil  slowly  raising  herself  from  her 
'ecumbent  posture,  bent  forward  and  listened 
intently. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  tall,  noble  figure  of 
a  young  man  stood  before  us — his  handsome 
face  glowing  with; t  impetuous  ardor,  mingled 
with  a  slight  shade  of  grave  anxiety.  He  cast 
his  eyes  over  the  party  assembled,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
who,  with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
sprung  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  William !"  echoed  another  voice,  with  a 
thrilling  cry,  and  Sybil  was  on  her  feet,  her 
arms  stretched  out,  and  the  next  instant  her 
slight  form  was  pressed  to  the  young  soldier's 
heart,  in  silent,  mute  ecstasy. 

"Dear  William,  this  sudden  apparition  of 
your's  is  very  imprudent,"  said  Lady  Mor- 
daunt; "Sybil  has  been  ill — very  ill!" 

Young  Mordaunt  held  her  from  him,  and 
gazed  upon  Sybil's  face — but  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  flashing  wildly  with  the 
delight  which  had  shot  through  her  frame — 
and  William  only  thought  she  looked  more 
divinely  beautiful,  though  he  placed  her  upon 
the  sofa,  and  said  with  gentleness, 
"  Has  she  been  so  very  ill  ]" 
Sybil  smiled,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  said, 

"I  am  better  now,  William  !"  and  burst  into 
tears — those  relieving  tears,  for  which  through 
her  illness  I  had  often  prayed  in  agony,  seemed 
U)  melt  away  the  cloud  from  her  heart  and 
brain.  Her  lover's  feeling,  sympathising 
words,  germed  to  bring  her  to  a  clear  and  true 
perception  of  her  real  circumstances,  and 
brought,  with  the  increase  of  tears  she  shed 
apon  his-  besom,  a  subdued  but  natural  sta^'>-  of 
feeling.  And  as  they  sat  together,  so  yOllng 
and  beautiful,  and  fond — I  tUo".ght  the  heart 


must  indeed  be  adamant  to  have  separatetj 
them  from  one  another. 

"  But  William,  tell  me,  is  it  with  your  father's 
consent  that  we  see  you  here,"  said  Lady  Mor- 
daunt as  her  sou  foHowed  with  his  eyes  the 
retreating,  white  robed  figure,  when  we  fina"y 
succeeded  in  drawing  her  away  in  order  that 
she  might  rest. 

The  young  man  then  informed  his  mother 
of  Sir  William's  letter  which  had  merely  men^ 
tioned  Mr.  Lennard's  death,  and  staling  his 
wish  that  he  should  meet  him  at  Sidmouth  by 
a  certain  day,  mentioning  the  following  to  the 
one  which  now  found  him  with  us,  and  which 
his  impatience  had  anticipated.  Finding,  on 
asking  at  the  hotel,  that  Sir  William  had  not 

yet  returned,  and  that  his  mother  was  at 

House,  he  had  there  flown  on  the  wings  of 
love,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  summons 
could  only  be  the  signal  of  his  father's  consent 
to  his  happiness. 

When  therefore  on  the  following  day  Sir 
William  arrived,  and  entered  our  house,  the 
first  object  he  beheld  was  Sybil,  pale,  but  sadly 
beautiful,  seated  with  her  hand  clasped  within 
that  of  his  son,  who  soon  was  pouring  into  his 
father's  ear  expressions  of  gratitude  and  happi- 
ness. Sybil,  in  her  deep  mourning,  stood  at 
his  side,  her  large,  eloquent  eyes  fixed  so  earn- 
estly on  his  face,  that  Sir  AVilliara  gave  a  deep 
sigh  to  his  former  prejudices,  and  sacrificed 
them  on  the  shrine  of  compassion,  to  the  at- 
tachment of  two  young  hearts.  He  spoke  no 
more  of  separation  between  them. 

Dear  Mary  was  now  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
on  her  sister's  account,  and  with  heart-felt  re- 
lief did  she  hear  of  the  arrangements  being 
completed  for  her  mother's  establishment  under 
her  parents'  roof,  and  her  final  separation  from 
the  worthless  Fitz  Hugh.  During  the  period 
succeeding  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Wales,  many  afl^airs  had  to  be  arranged.  I  now 
for  the  first  time  discovered  that  Mary  was 
suffering  from  pangs  of  which  I  had  never 
thought  her  gentle  bosom  could  have  been  afilic- 
ted.  And  I  was  indignant  when  I  found  that 
it  was  the  alteration  and  coldness  of  Mr.  St. 
John's  manner  towards  her,  which  had  wounded 
her  heart. 

In  my  jealousy  for  my  sweet  pupil,  I 
scrupled  not  to  take  to  task  one  who  till  then  I 
had  considered  too  superior  ever  to  err. 

Mr.  St.  John  received  my  reproaches  as 
humbly  as  if  I  had  been  the  Archbishop  him- 
self; and  I  soon  drew  from  him  the  secret  of 
the  conduct  which  had  struck  Mary  as  cold  and 
heartless. 

The  young  man  had  mused  amidst  the 
princely  domains  of  Llewellyn  that  all  that 
splendor  would  be  hers.  He  had  heard  the  will 
read  which  made  her  so  great  in  worldly  riches, 
and  he  began  to  question  the  right  he  had  to 
make  it  all  his  own  by  accepting  ?  hand  she 
had  perhaps  suffered  to  be  placed  in  his,  but  to 
satisfy  a  beloved  father's  dying  anxiety  on  her 
account.  A  doubt  which  the  subsequent  cold- 
ness he  fancied  to  have  observed  in  her  de 
meanor,  only  tended  to  increase.  And  there, 
fore  it  was,  that  with  proud  delicacy  he  refrain, 
ed    from  any  demonstration    m  his    maimer 
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which  might  seem  to  presume  that  he  consid- 
ered his  claim  upon  her  as  decided.  I  had  no 
time  to  dwell  upon  these  little  lover  mistakes, 
so  trifling  in  the  mass  of  graver  affairs  pressing 
then  on  my  mind,  but  which  were  anything  but 
insignificant  to  those  imme(hately  concerned. 
I  sent  Mr.  8t.  John  to  his  "Madonna  fair,"  to 
worship  and  adore — and  heard  no  more  of 
coldness,  or  of  jealous  doubts. 

It  was  a  weight  lifted  from  my  burdened 
mind,  the  knowledge  that  both  the  dear  girls 
had  that  balm  for  their  bruised  spirits  at  this 
sad  lime,  which  pure  and  innocent  love  like 
theirs  affords — a  sweet  hope  to  lean  on  for  the 
future.  And  their  mother's  fate  was  in  the 
mean  time  decided. 

"  Father,  1  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and  he- 
fore  (hee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
ion,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants." 

In  these  words  may  be  best  described  the 
humble  petition  of  the  repentant  prodigal  q£ 
this  sad  story. 

Tu  be  received  as  a  servant  rather  than  as  a 
daughter  into  her  parents'  house,  and  sepa- 
rated from  all  society,  dovote  herself  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  tendance  of  her 
afflicted  parent,  was  the  boon  she  craved.  The 
relinquishment  of  her  allowance  for  a  legal 
consent  on  Fitz  Hugh's  part  to  the  fulfilment 
of  her  desire  for  an  eternal  separation  was 
lully  acceded  to  and  arranged. 

One  interview  the  mother  requested  with  her 
daughters,  in  which  the  young  Sybil,  softened 
and  subdued,  wept  in  contrition  and  self-re- 
proach, when  the  mother,  in  whom  she  recog- 
nized as  the  tender  nurse  on  whose  bosom  she 
had  rested  during  her  illness,  was  also  the  being 
to  whom  she  had  addressed  reproaches  which 
had  added  to  that  high  heap  of  remorse  and 
anguish  which  was  bowing  the  poor,  humbled 
penitent  to  the  dust. 

But  the  mother  was  now  mistress  of  herself — 
she  could  command  her  feelings — she  knew 
how  her  daughter  stood,  and  henceforth,  in  con- 
sideration to  those  families  they  were  about  to 
enter,  she  must  be  to  them  as  one  afar  off — too 
happjr  occasionally  to  behold  their  faces  and 
re:;eive  with  grateful  humility  the  notice  of  those 
dear  ones  from  whom  her  sin  had  separated  her. 
She  must  be  but  as  a  distant  cloud  to  their  sight, 
nor  shadow  with  her  presence  their  pure  and 
spotless  destinies. 

Thev  parted;  and  the  fallen  danghtcr  was 
once  more  admitted  to  the  once  happy  home  of 
her  childhood.  But  not  for  her.  as  for  the  for- 
given child  in  the  Gospel,  was  the  fatted  calf 
prepared,  or  music  or  dancing  sounded  ;  but 
with  head  hent  beneath  the  yoke  of  shame  and 
humiliation,  which  amonc;  kinsmen  and  friends 
must  be  her  robe  and  meat  on  this  side  the 
grave.  Sybil  re-entered  Oaldeigh  to  bear  with 
unrepining  patience  the  agonizing  stings  of 
"  memory,  thought,  remorse,"  which  ever  smiting 
on  her  breast  must  render  the  beautiful  home 
of  her  childhood  no  home  of  rest  for  her  soul, 
whilst  bf.dilv  repose  and  ease  was  denied  her  in 
the  hard  service  to  which  she  had  devoted  her- 
Bc'f — a  slave  unknown  to  the  mother  who  had 
fiven   her  birth,  whose  infirmity  of  mind  and 


body  made  the  service  one  truly  of  labor  and 
sorrow,  from  which  even  the  hired  menial 
shrunk  with  repugnance. 

Thus  it  was  my  fate  to  see  that  once  gently 
beloved  daughter,  for  whom  we  had  hoped  such 
high  things,  esteeming  herself  happy,  favored  in 
being  thus  allowed  to  crown  her  luckless  destiny, 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  all  this,  so  dark,  so  sail, 
the  shadow  seems  slill  pressing  on  my  faithless 
heart.  But  I  had  yet  to  bind  marriage  wreaths 
round  youthful  brows  with  my  trembling  hands. 
A  year  after,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Llewellyn 
rung  with  the  wedding  bells  of  Mary  and  Sybil 
Lennard. 

How  different  to  the  wedding  I  had  before  at- 
tended. We  then  had  felt  beneath  ur  feet  hut 
the  roses  and  lilies  with  which  our  path  was 
strewn.  Now  we  had  lefnt  that  we  stood  on 
the  land  of  crus^'ea  hopes  and  perishable  joys 

But  th  se  two  loved  brides  are  happy  in  their 
chastened  sunshine — for  them  1  have  not  hiul  to 
weep. — Whilst  she  over  whom  the  broad  sun- 
.shine  fell  in  its  uaquenched  brilliany — her  sua 

is  set  in  darkness. 

*  •  »  •  »         •         • 

.\  tall  man,  of  poverty-stricken  appearance, 
with  a  sullen  and  fierce  expression  on  his  hari', 
weather-beaten  countenance,  stood  and  gazed 
moodily  around  on  the  beautiful  solitude  sur 
rounding  him. 

Upon  the  cottage — the  .ake — the  mountain, 
and  the  green  valley ; — there  they  slill  were  as 
he  had  left  them. 

And  he  clenched  his  hand — for  there  was 
only  the  blue  sky  above  to  see  him — and  ground 
his  teeth  in  agony,  when  he  thought  that  m  the 
home  of  his  childhood — that  home  which  is 
never  ceased  to  be  loved  by  the  Irishman's 
heart — he  stood  alone.  It  was  his  home  no  more 
— strangers  now  pressed  round  the  turf-piied 
hearth  ; — father,  mother,  sisters,  friends — all 
gone,  like  a  dream  that  has  come  and  departed 
— and  he.  left  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  no  home  for  him  left  in  his  native  land. 

And  he — Norah's  brother — rushed  from  the 
solitude,  to  drown  the  sting  of  memory  and 
grief,  in  the  fiery  streams  of  whisky,  joining  the 
mad  electioneerinc:  crowd,  and  swelling  the  up- 
roarious nois»,  where,  in  the  tumult,  many  n 
shilaloe  was  hurled  on  the  head  of  a  friend's 
dearest  friend — and  many  was  the  wail  of  a 
woman's  voice,  as  a  husband  or  brother  fell  in 
the  mad  conflict. 

What  wonder  then  that  a  goaded  spirit  should 
reek  its  vengeance  on  yon.Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 
He  whose  name  was,  a  t'cw  minutes  before,  car- 
ried alofi  by  the  breath  of  multitudes.  Hardress 
Fitz  HukIi — the  man  of  the  people — lay  trampled 
under  their  feet — struck  down,  in  his  vengeful 
wrath,  by  the  brother  of  Norah  Mahony. 

"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out .'" 

My  task  is  done — the  weary  task  of  tears 
which  I  pledged  to  perform  to  her  who  is  now 
at  rest — and  in  humble  trust  in  the  Saviour  of 
sinners — I  place  my  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
her — one  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  many  man- 
sions in  which  we  are  taught  the  faithful  peni 
tent  may  find  a  place. 


THE    END. 
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FIRST  PART-SIEUR  CLUBIN. 


BOOK    I. 
THE  HISTORY   OF  A  BAD   REPUTATION. 


A   WORD   WRITTEN    ON   A   WHITE    PAGE. 

Christmas  day  in  the  year  182-  was  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 
Snow  fell  on  that  day.  In  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands a  frosty  winter  is  remarkable,  and  a  fall 
of  snow  is  an  event. 

On  that  Christmas  morning,  the  road  which 
skirts  the  seashore  from  St.  Pierre  Port  au 
Valle  was  clothed  in  white.  From  midnight 
till  the  break  of  day  the  snow  had  been  falling. 
Towards  nine  o'clock,  a  little  after  the  rising  of 
the  wintry  sun,  as  it  was  too  early  yet  for  the 
Church  of  England  folks  to  go  to  St.  Samp- 
son's, or  for  the  Wesleyans  to  repair  to  Eldad 
Chapel,  the  road  was  almost  deserted.  Through- 
out that  portion  of  the  highway  which  separates 
the  first  from  the  second  tower,  only  three  foot- 
passengers  could  be  seen.  These  were  a  child, 
a  man,  and  a  woman.  Walking  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  these  wayfarers  had  no  A'isible 
connection.  The  child,  a  boy  of  about  eight 
years  old,  had  stopped,  and  was  looking  curi- 
ously at  the  wintry  scene.  The  man  walked 
behind  the  woman,  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  paces.  Like  her  he  was  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  church  of  St.  Sampson. 
The  appearance  of  the  man,  who  was  still  young, 
was  something  between  that  of  a  workman  and 
a  sailor.  He  wore  his  working-day  clothes — a 
kind  of  Guernsey  shirt  of  coarse  brown  stufi^, 
and  trousers  partly  concealed  by  tarpaulin  leg- 
gins — a  costume  which  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
notwithstanding  the  holy  day,  he  was  going  to 
no  place  of  worship.  His  heavy  shoes  of  rough 
leather,  with  their  soles  covered  with  large  nails, 
left  upon  the  snow,  as  he  walked,  a  print  more 
like  that  of  a  prison  lock  than  the  foot  of  a  man. 
The  woman,  on  the  contrary,  was  evidently 
dressed  for  church.  She  wore  a  large  mantle 
of  black  silk,  wadded,  under  wliich  she  had  co- 
quettishly  adjusted  a  dress  of  Irish  poplin,  trim- 
med alternately  with  white  and  pink;  but  for 
her  red  stockings,  she  might  have  been  taken 


for  a  Parisian.  She  walked  on  with  a  light  and 
free  step,  so  little  suggestive  of  the  burden  of 
nfe  that  it  might  easily  be  seen  that  she  was 
young.  Her  movements  possessed  that  subtle 
grace  which  indicates  the  most  delicate  of  all 
transitions — that  soft  intermingling,  as  it  were, 
of  two  twilights — the  passage  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  child  to  that  of  womanhood.  The 
man  seemed  to  take  no  heed  of  her. 

Suddenly,  near  a  group  of  oaks  at  the  corner 
of  a  field,  and  at  the  spot  called  the  Basses 
Maisons,  she  turned,  and  the  movement  seemed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  man.  She  stop- 
ped, seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  then  stooped, 
and  the  man  fancied  that  he  could  discern  that 
she  was  tracing  with  her  finger  some  letters  in 
the  snow.  Then  she  rose  again,  went  on  her 
way  at  a  quicker  pace,  turned  once  more,  this 
time  smiling,  and  disappeared  to  the  left  of  the 
roadway,  by  the  footpath  under  the  hedges  which 
leads  to  the  Chateau-  de  Lierre.  When  she 
had  turned  for  the  second  time,  tlie  man  had 
recognized  her  as  Deruchette,  a  charming  girl 
of  that  neighbourhood. 

The  man  felt  no  need  of  quickening  his  pace ; 
and  some  minutes  later  he  found  himself  near 
the  group  of  oaks.  Already  he  had  ceased  to 
think  of  the  vanished  Deruchette  ;  and  if,  at 
that  moment,  a  porpoise  had  appeared  above 
the  water  or  a  robin  had  caught  his  eye  in  the 
hedges,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  passed 
on  his  waj\  But  it  happened  that  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  his  gaze  fell  me- 
chanically upon  the  spot  where  the  gii'l  had 
stopped.  Two  little  footprints  were  there  plain- 
ly visible;  and  beside  them  he  read  this  word, 
evidently  written  by  her  in  the  snow — 

"GILLIATT." 

It  was  his  own  name. 

He  lingered  for  awhile  motionless,  looking  at 
the  letters,  the  little  footprints,  and  the  snow ; 
and  then  walked  on,  evidently  in  a  thoughtful 
mood. 
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THE    BU   DE    LA   RUE, 

GiixiATT  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sampson. 
He  was  not  liked  by  his  neighbours;  and  tliere 
were  reasons  for  that  fact. 

To  begin  witli,  he  lived  in  a  queer  kind  of 
"  haunted"  dwelling.  In  the  islands  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey,  sometimes  in  the  country,  but 
often  in  streets  with  many  inliabitants,  you  will 
come  upon  a  house  the  entrance  to  which  is 
completely  barricaded.  Holly  bushes  obstruct 
the  doorway,  hideous  boards,  witli  nails,  con- 
ceal the  window's  below ;  while  the  casements 
of  the  upper  stories  arc  neither  closed  nor  ojjcn: 
all  the  window-frames  are  dusty  and  tiic  glass 
broken.  If  there  is  a  little  yard,  grass  grows 
between  its  stones  ;  and  the  parapet  of  its  wall 
is  crumbling  away.  If  there  is  a  garden,  it  is 
choked  with  nettles,  brambles,  and  hemlock, 
and  strange  insects  abound  in  it.  The  chim- 
neys are  cracked,  the  roof  is  falling  in  ;  so 
much  as  can  be  seen  from  without  of  tlie  rooms 
presents  a  dismantled  ajjpearance.  The  wood- 
work is  rotten  ;  the  stone  mildewed.  The  pa- 
per of  the  walls  has  dropped  away  and  liangs 
loose,  until  it  presents  a  history  of  the  bygone 
fashions  of  jiaper-hangings — the  scrawling  jiat- 
terns  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the  crescent- 
shajied  draperies  of  the  Directory,  the  balus- 
trades and  ]iillars  of  the  days  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  thick  draperies  of  cobwebs,  filled  with  flies, 
indicate  the  quiet  reign  long  enjoyed  by  innu- 
merable spiders.  Sometimes  a  broken  jug  may 
be  notic-eil  on  a  shelf.  Such  houses  arc  consid- 
ered to  be  haunted.  Satan  is  jiopularly  believed 
to  visit  them  by  night.  Houses  arc  like  the 
Iiumnn  beings  who  inhabit  them.  They  become 
to  their  former  selves  what  the  corpse  is  to  the 
living  body.  A  superstitious  belief  among  the 
people  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  tliis  state 
of  death.  Then  their  aspect  is  terrilile.  These 
ghostly  houses  are  common  in  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands. 

The  rural  and  maritime  populations  arc  ea- 
sily moved  wiih  notions  of  the  active  agency 
of  the  powers  of  evil.  Among  the  Channel 
Isles,  and  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France, 
the  ideas  of  the  people,  on  this  subject,  arc 
deeply  rooted.  In  their  view,  Bclzcbub  has 
his  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is 
certain  that  Belphegor  is  the  ambassador  from 
the  infernal  regions  in  France,  Hutgin  iu  Italy, 
Belial  in  Turkey,  Thamug  in  S]iain.  Martinet 
in  Switzerland,  and  Mammon  in  England.  Sa- 
tan is  an  emjicror  just  like  any  other :  a  sort 
of  Satan  Casar.  His  establishment  is  well  or- 
ganized. Dagon  is  grand  almoner.  Succor  Bc- 
noth  is  chief  of  the  Eunuchs  ;  Asmodcus,  bank- 
er at  the  gaming-table  ;  Kobal,  nmnager  of  the 
theatre,  and  Ver<klct  grand-master  of  the  cere- 
monies. Nybbas  is  the  court  fool ;  Wierus,  a 
savant,  a  good  strygologuc,  and  a  man  of  much 
learning  in  demonology,  calls  Nybbas  the  great 
parodist. 

The  Norman   fishermen,   who  frequent  the 


Channel,  have  many  precautions  to  take  at  sea, 
by  reason  of  the  illusions  with  which  Satan  en- 
virons them.  It  has  long  been  an  article  of 
popular  faith,  that  Saint  Maclou  inhabited  the 
great  square  rock  called  Ortach,  iu  the  sea  be- 
tween Auvigny  and  Les  Casquets;  and  many 
old  sailors  used  to  declare  that  they  had  often 
seen  him  there,  seated  and  reading  in  a  book. 
Accordingly  the  sailors,  as  they  jiasscd,  were 
in  the  habit  of  kneeling  many  times  before  the 
Ortach  rock,  until  the  day  when  the  fable  was 
destroyed,  and  the  truth  took  its  place.  It  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  now  well  established, 
that  the  lonely  inhabitant  of  the  rock  is  not  a 
saint,  but  a  devil.  This  evil  spirit,  whose  name 
is  Jochmus,  had  the  impudence  to  pass  himself 
off,  for  many  centuiies,  as  Saint  ^laclou.  Even 
the  Church  hrcself  is  not  proof  against  snares 
of  this  kind.  The  demons  Raguhel,  Oribel, 
and  Tobiel,  were  regarded  as  saints  until  the 
year  745;  when  Pope  Zachary,  having  at  length 
unearthed  them,  turned  them  out  of  saintly 
company.  This  sort  of  weeding  of  the  saintly 
calendar  is  certainly  very  useful ;  but  it  can 
only  be  practised  by  very  accompli^hed  judges 
of  devils  and  their  ways. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  these  parts  relate — 
though  all  this  refers  to  bygone  times — that  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  Norman  Archipelago 
was  once,  though  quite  involuntary,  even  in 
more  intimate  correspondence  with  the  jjowers 
of  darkness  than  the  Huguenots  themselves. 
How  this  happened,  however,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say :  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people 
suffered  considerable  annoyance  fr6m  this  cause. 
It  appears  that  Satan  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
Catholics,  and  souglit  their  company  a  good 
deal — a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  Devil  is  more  Catholic  than 
Protestant.  One  of  his  most  insuilcrable  fa- 
miliarities consisted  in  paying  nocturnal  visits 
to  married  Catholics  in  bed,  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  husband  had  fallen  fast  aslcc]),  and 
the  wife  had  begun  to  doze :  a  fruitful  source 
of  domestic  trouble.  Patouillet  was  of  opinion 
that  a  faithful  biograjihy  of  Voltaire  ought  not 
to  be  without  some  allusion  to  this  practice  of 
the  Evil  One.  The  truth  of  all  this  is  perfectly 
well  known,  and  described  in  the  forms  of  ex- 
communication in  the  rubric  </e  crrorilnis  iwr- 
turtiis  cl  de  seiiiine  diaboloriim.  The  practice 
was  raging  particularly  at  St.  Heller's  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  jirobably  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  Revolution  ;  for  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  revolutionary  excesses  are  incalcula- 
ble. However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  possibility  of  a  visit  from  the  de- 
mon at  night,  when  it  is  impossible  to  sec  dis- 
tinctly, or  even  iu  slumber,  caused  much  em- 
barrassment among  orthodox  dames.  The  idea 
of  giving  to  the  world  a  Voltaire  was  by  no 
means  a  i)lcasant  one.  One  of  these,  in  some 
anxiety,  consulted  her  confessor  on  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  subject,  and  the  bfst  mode  for 
timely  discovery  of  the  cheat.  The  confessor 
replied,  "In   order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  your 
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seen  in  the  hands  of  Gilliatt  a  very  remarkable 
kind  of  shell. 

It  was  not  unconiTHon  to  hear  dialop;nes  like 
the  following  among  the  country  pcojtle : 

"I  have  a  fine  bull  here,  neighbour,  what  do 
you  say  ?" 

"Very  fine,  neighbour." 

"It  is  a  fact?  tho'  'tis  I  who  say  it;  he  is 
better  though  for  tallow  than  for  meat." 

"Ver  dia!" 

"Are  you  sure  that  Gilliatt  hasn't  cast  his 
eye  upon  it?" 

Gilliatt  would  stop  sometimes  beside  a  field 
where  some  labourers  were  assembled,  or  near 
gardens  in  which  gardeners  were  engaged,  and 
would  perhaps  hear  these  mysterious  words : 

"When  the  mors  du  diable  flourishes,  reap 
the  winter  rye." 

(The  mors  du  d'tahle  is  the  scabwort  plant.) 

"The  ash-tree  is  coming  out  in  leaf.  There 
will  be  no  more  frost." 

"Summer  solstice,  thistle  in  flower." 

"If  it  rain  not  in  June,  the  wheat  will  turn 
white.     Look  out  for  mildew." 

"When  the  wild  cherry  appears,  beware  of 
the  full  moon." 

"  If  tiie  weather  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  new 
moon  is  like  that  of  the  fourth,  or  like  that  of 
the  fifth  day,  it  will  be  the  same  nine  times  out 
of  twelve  in  the  first  case,  and  eleven  times 
out  of  twelve  in  the  second,  during  the  whole 
month." 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  neighbours  who  go  to 
law  with  you.  Beware  of  malicious  influences. 
A  pig  which  has  had  warm  milk  given  to  it  will 
die.  A  cow  which  has  had  its  teeth  rubbed  with 
leeks  will  eat  no  more." 

"  Spawning  time  with  the  smelts  ;  beware  of 
fevers." 

"When  frogs  begin  to  appear,  sow  your 
melons." 

"When  the  liverwort  flowers,  sow  vour  bar- 
ley." 

"When  the  limes  are  in  bloom,  mow  the 
meadows." 

"  When  the  elm-tree  flowers,  open  the  hot- 
house panes." 

"When  tobacco-fields  are  in  blossom,  close 
your  green-houses." 

And,  fearful  to  relate,  these  occult  precepts 
were  not  without  truth.  Those  wlio  put  faith 
in  them  could  vouch  for  the  fact. 

One  night,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  Gil- 
liatt was  playing  upon  his  bagpipe,  upon  the 
sand-hills  on  the  shore  of  the  Demie  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  it  had  happened  that  the  mackerel  fishing 
had  ftuled. 

One  evening,  at  low  water,  it  happened  that 
a  cart  filled  with  sea-weed  for  manure  over- 
turned on  the  beach,  in  front  of  Gilliatt's  house. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
brouglit  before  the  magistrates,  for  he  took  con- 
siderable trouble  in  helping  to  raise  the  cart, 
and  he  filled  it  again  himself. 

A  little  neglected  child  of  the  neighbourhood 
being  troubled  with  vermin,- he  had  gone  him- 


self to  St.  Pierre  Port,  and  liad  returned  with 
an  ointment,  with  wliicli  he  rubbed  the  child's 
head.  Tiius  Gilliatt  had  removed  the  pest 
from  the  ])oor  child,  which  was  an  evidence 
that  Gilliatt  himself  had  originally  given  it; 
fur  everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  certain 
charm  for  giving  vermin  to  people. 

Gilliatt  was  suspected  of  looking  into  wells — 
a  dangerous  practice  with  those  who  have  an 
evil  eye;  and,  in  fact,  at  Arculons,  near  St. 
Pierre  Port,  the  water  of  a  well  became  un- 
wholesome. The  good  woman  to  whom  this 
well  belonged  said  to  Gilliatt : 

"Look  here,  at  this  water;"  and  she  showed 
him  a  glass  full.     Gilliatt  acknowledged  it. 

"The  water  is  thick,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  true." 

The  good  woman,  who  dreaded  him  in  her 
heart,  said,  "Make  it  sweet  again  for  me." 

Gilliatt  asked  her  some  questions :  whether 
she  had  a  stable?  whether  the  stable  had  a 
drain?  whether  the  gutter  of  the  drain  did  not" 
pass  near  the  well  ?  The  good  woman  replied 
"Yes."  Gilliatt  went  into  the  stable;  worked 
at  the  drain ;  turned  the  gutter  in  another  di- 
rection ;  and  the  water  became  ])ure  again. 
People  in  the  country  round  thought  w^hat  they 
pleased.  A  well  does  not  become  foul  one 
moment  and  sweet  the  next  without  good 
cause ;  the  bottom  of  the  affair  was  involved 
in  obscurity ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  Gilliatt  himself  had 
bewitched  the  water. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  went  to  Jersey,  it 
was  remarked  that  he  had  taken  a  lodging  in 
the  street  called  the  Rue  des  Alleurs.  Now  the 
word  alleurs  signifies  spirits  from  the  other 
world. 

In  villages  it  is  the  custom  to  gather  to- 
gether all  these  little  hints  and  indications  of 
a  man's  career;  and  when  they  are  gathered 
together,  the  total  constitutes  his  reputation 
among  the  inhabitants. 

It  hap]iened  that  Gilliatt  was  once  surprised 
with  blood  issuing  from  his  nose.  The  circum- 
stance appeared  grave.  The  master  of  a  barque 
who  had  sailed  almost  entirely  round  the  world 
affirmed  that  among  the  Tongusians  all  sorcer- 
ers were  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose.  In 
fact,  when  you  see  a  man  in  those  parts  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  you  know  at  once  what  is  in  the 
wind.  Moderate  reasoncrs,  however,  remarked 
that  the  characteristics  of  sorcerers  among  the 
Tongusians  may  possibly  not  apply  in  the  same 
degree  to  the  sorcerers  of  Guernsey. 

In  the  environs  of  one  of  the  St.  Michels,  he 
had  been  seen  to  stop  in  a  close  belonging  to 
the  Huriaux,  skirting  the  highway  from  the 
Videclins.  He  whistled  in  the  field,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  a  crow  alighted  there ;  a 
moment  later,  a  magpie.  The  fact  was  at- 
tested by  a  worthy  man  who  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Douzenier  of  the  Dou- 
zaine,  as  those  are  called  who  are  authorized 
to  make  a  new  survey  and  register  of  the  fief 
of  the  king. 

At   Hamel,   in  the  Vingtaine   of  L'Epine, 
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there  lived  some  old  women  who  were  ))Ositive 
of  having  heard  one  morning  a  number  of 
swallows  distinctly  calling  "  Gilliatt." 

Add  to  all  this  that  he  was  of  a  spiteful  temper. 

One  day,  a  poor  man  was  beating  an  ass. 
The  ass  was  obstinate.  The  jioor  man  pave 
him  a  few  kicks  in  the  belly  with  his  wooden 
shoe,  and  the  ass  fell.  Gilliatt  ran  to  raise  the 
unlucky  be.ist,  but  he  was  dead.  Uj>on  this 
Gilliatt  administered  to  the  poor  man  a  sound 
thrashing. 

Another  day,  Gilliatt  seeing  a  boy  come 
down  from  a  tree  with  a  brood  of  little  birds, 
newly  hatched  and  unfledged,  he  took  the  brood 
away  from  the  l>oy,  and  carried  his  malevolence 
so  far  as  even  to  carry  them  back  and  replace 
them  in  the  tree. 

Some  passers-by  took  up  the  boy's  com- 
plaint; but  Gilliatt  made  no  reply,  except  to 
]>oint  to  the  old  birds,  who  were  hovering  and 
crying  ])laintively  over  the  tree,  as  they  looked 
for  their  nest.  lie  had  a  weakness  for  birds — 
another  sign  by  which  the  ])eople  recognize  a 
magician. 

.  Children  take  a  jdeasure  in  robbing  the  nests 
of  birds  along  the  clitV.  They  bring  home 
quantities  of  yellow,  blue,  and  preen  eggs, 
with  which  they  make  rosaries  for  mantelpiece 
ornaments.  As  the  clills  are  peaked,  they 
somethncs  slij)  and  are  killed.  Nothing  is 
prettier  than  shutters  decorated  with  sea-birds' 
eggs.  Gillintt's  mischievous  ingenuity  had  no 
end.  He  would  climl),  at  tlie  ])eril  of  his  own 
life,  into  the  steep  i)laces  of  tlie  sea  rocks,  and 
Lang  u))  bundles  of  hay,  old  hats,  and  all  kinds 
of  scarecrows,  to  deter  the  birds  from  building 
there,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  prevent  the 
children  from  visiting  those  spots. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Gilliatt 
was  disliked  throughout  the  country.  Perhaps 
nothing  less  could  have  been  expected. 


MORE   SUSPICIOUS  FACTS   ABOUT  GILLIATT. 

PiHi.ic  o])inion  was  not  yet  quite  settled 
with  regard  to  Gilliatt. 

In  general  he  was  regarded  as  a  ^^a7■rou.■ 
some  went  so  far  as  to  believe  him  to  be  a 
Cotuliion.  A  cambion  is  the  child  of  a  woman 
begotten  by  a  devil. 

"When  a  Avoman  bears  to  her  husband  seven 
male  children  consecutively,  the  seventh  is  a 
Tiiarrou.  But  the  series  must  not  be  broken  by 
the  birth  of  any  female  chihl. 

The  marcou  has  a  natural  Jleur-de-lys  im- 
printed upon  some  part  of  his  body;  for  which 
reason  he  has  the  power  of  curing  scrofula,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  King  of  France.  Mar- 
cous  are  found  in  all  jiarts  of  France,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  Orleanais.  Every  village  of 
Gatinais  has  its  Mmrou.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  cure  of  the  sick  that  the  Marcou  should 
breathe  upon  their  wounds,  or  let  them  touch 
his  Jleui-de-lys.     The  night  of  Good  Friday  is 


particularly  favourable  to  these  ceremonies. 
Ten  years  ago  there  lived,  at  Ormes  in  (iati- 
nais,  one  of  these  creatures  who  was  nicknamed 
the  licuu  Marcou,  and  consulted  by  all  the 
country  of  Beauce.  He  was  a  cooper,  named 
Foulon,  who  ke))t  a  horse  and  vehicle.  To  put 
a  stop  to  his  miracles,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  gendarmes.  His 
fleur-de-lys  was  on  the  left  breast ;  other  mar- 
cous  have  it  in  different  parts. 

There  are  Marcous  at  Jersey,  Auvigny,  and 
at  Guernsey.  This  fact  is  doubtless  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  rights  possessed  by 
France  over  Normandj- :  or  why  the  fleur-de- 
lys?  • 

There  are  also  in  the  Channel  Islands  pcnjjle 
afflicted  with  scrofula,  which  of  course  necessi- 
tates a  due  su]i]ily  of  these  marcous. 

Some  people,  who  liajipened  to  be  present 
one  day  when  Gilliatt  was  bathing  in  the  sea, 
had  fancied  that  they  could  j)crceive  njion  him 
a  fleur-de-lys.  Interrogated  on  that  subject  he 
made  no  reply!  but  merely  burst  into  laughter. 
From  that  time,  however,  no  one  ever  saw  him 
bathe :  he  bathed  thenceforth  only  in  jjcrilous 
and  solitary  jdaces ;  probably  by  moonlight:  a 
thing  in  itself  somewhat  suspicious. 

Those  who  obstinately  regarded  him  as  a 
cambion,  or  son  of  tiie  cfevil,  were  evidently  in 
eiTor.  They  ought  to  have  known  that  cam- 
hions  scarce  exist  out  of  Germany.  But  Le 
Valle  and  St.  Sampson  were,  fifty  years  ago, 
places  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  of  their  in- 
habitants. 

To  fancy  that  a  resident  of  the  island  of 
Guernsey  could  be  the  son  of  a  devil  was  evi- 
dently absurd. 

Gilliatt,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  caused 
disquietude  among  the  people,  was  sought  for 
and  consulted.  The  peasants  came  in  fear,  to 
talk  to  him  of  their  diseases.  That  fear  itself 
had  in  it  something  of  faith  in  his  powers;  for 
in  the  country,  the  more  the  doctor  is  suspected 
of  magic,  the  more  certain  is  the  cure.  Gilliatt 
had  certain  remedies  of  his  own,  which  he  had 
inherited  from  the  deceased  woman.  He  com- 
municated them  to  all  who  had  need  of  them, 
and  would  never  receive  money  for  them.  He 
cured  whitlows  with  a]ii)lications  of  herbs.  A 
Uquor  in  one  of  his  j)hials  allayed  fever.  The 
chemist  of  St.  Sampson,  or  }>/uiriiiarieii,  as  they 
would  call  him  in  France,  thought  that  this  was 
])robably  a  decoction  of  Jesuits'  bark.  The 
more  generous  among  his  censors  admitted  that 
Gilliatt  was  not  so  bad  a  demon  in  his  dealings 
with  the  sick,  so  far  as  regarded  his  ordinary 
remedies.  But  in  his  character  of  a  Marcou, 
he  would  do  nothing.  If  ])ersons  afflicted  with 
scrofula  came  to  him  to  ask  to  touch  the  fleur- 
de-lys  on  his  skin,  he  made  no  other  answer 
than  that  of  shutting  the  door  in  their  faces. 
'.  He  persistently  refused  to  perform  any  miracles 
— a.  ridiculous  position  for  a  sorcerer.  No  one 
j  is  bound  to  be  a  sorcerer ;  but  when  a  man  is 
one,  he  ought  not  to  shirk  the  duties  of  his  po- 
I  sition. 
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One  or  two  exceptions  might  be  found  to  this 
almost  universal  antipathy.  Good  master  Lan- 
dov,  of  the  Clos-Lande's,  was  parish  clerk  and 
registrar  of  St.  Pierre  Port,  custodian  of  the 
documents,  and  keeper  of  the  register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  This  Landoys  was  vain 
of  his  descent  from  Pierre  Landoys,  treasurer 
of  the  province  of  Brittany,  who  was  lianged  in 
1485.  One  day,  when  good  master  Landoys 
was  bathing  in  the  sea,  he  ventured  to  swim  out 
too  far,  and  was  on  the  point  of  drowning:  Gil- 
liatt  plunged  into  the  water,  narrowly  escaping 
drowning  himself,  and  succeeded  in  saving  Lan- 
doys. From  that  day  Landoys  never  spoke  an 
evil  word  of  Gilliatt.  To  those  who  expressed 
surprise  at  this  change,  he  replied, ' '  Why  should 
I  detest  a  man  who  never  did  me  any  harm,  and 
who  has  rendered  me  a  service  ?"  The  parish 
clerk  and  registrar  even  came  at  last  to  feel  a 
sort  of  friendship  for  Gilliatt.  This  public  func- 
tionary was  a  man  without  prejudices.  He  had 
•no  faith  in  sorcerers.  He  laughed  at  people 
who  went  in  fear  of  ghostly  visitors.  For  him- 
self, he  had  a  boat  in  which  he  amused  himself 
by  making  fishing  excursions  in  his  leisure 
hours  ;  but  he  had  never  seen  anything  extra- 
ordinary, unless  it  was  on  one  occasion — a  wom- 
an clothed  in  white,  who  rose  about  the  waters 
in  the  light  of  the  moon — and  even  of  this  cir- 
cumstance he  was  not  quite  sure.  Montoune 
Gahy,  the  old  sorceress  of  Torteval,  had  given 
him  a  little  bag  to  be  worn  under  the  cravat,  as 
a  protection  against  evil  spirits :  he  ridiculed 
the  bag,  and  knew  not  what  it  contained,  though, 
to  be  sure,  he  carried  it  about  him,  feeling  mp*e 
security  with  tliis  cliarm  hanging  on  his  neck. 

Some  courageous  persons,  emboldened  by  the 
example  of  Landoys,  ventured  to  cite,  in  Gil- 
liatt's  favour,  certain  extenuating  circumstan- 
ces ;  a  few  signs  of  good  qualities,  as  his  sobri- 
ety, his  abstinence  from  spirits  and  tobacco; 
and  sometimes  they  went  so  far  as  to  pass  this 
elegant  eulogium  upon  him:  "He  neither 
smokes,  drinks,  chews  pigtail,  or  takes  snuiF." 

Sobriety,  however,  can  only  count  as  a  virtue 
when  there  are  otlier  virtues  to  support  it. 

The  ban  of  public  opinion  lay  heavily  upon 
Gilliatt. 

In  any  case,  as  a  Marcou,  Gilliatt  had  it  in 
his  power  to  render  great  services.  On  a  cer- 
tain Good  Friday,  at  midnight,  a  day  and  an 
hour  propitious  to  this  kind  of  cure,  all  the 
scrofulous  people  of  the  island,  either  by  sud- 
den inspiration,  or  by  concerted  action,  present- 
ed themselves  in  a  crowd  at  the  Bii  de  la  Rm, 
and  with  pitiable  sores  and  imploring  gestures, 
called  on  Gilliatt  to  make  them  clean.  But  he 
refused ;  and  herein  the  people  found  another 
proof  of  his  malevolence. 
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THE   DUTCH    SLOOP. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Gilliatt. 
The  young  women  considered  him  ugly. 


Ugly  lie  was  not.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  called  handsome.  There  was  sometiiing 
in  his  profile  of  rude  but  antique  grace.  In  re- 
l)ose  it  had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  sculj)- 
tured  Dacian  on  the  Trajan  column.  His  ears 
were  small,  delicate,  without  lobes,  and  of  an 
admirable  form  for  hearing.  Between  his  eyes 
he  had  that  ]noud  vertical  hue,  which  indicates, 
in  a  man,  boldness  and  perseverance.  The  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  were  depressed,  giving  a  slight 
exjiression  of  bitterness.  His  forehead  had  a 
calm  and  noljle  roundness.  The  clear  pupils 
of  his  eyes  possessed  a  steadfast  look,  although 
troubled  a  little  with  that  involuntary  move- 
ment of  the  eyelids  which  fishermen  contract 
from  the  glitter  of  the  waves.  His  laugh  was 
boyish  and  pleasing.  No  ivory  could  be  of  a 
finer  white  than  his  teeth  ;  but  exposure  to  the 
sun  had  made  him  swarthy  as  a  Moor.  The 
ocean,  the  tempest,  and  the  darkness  cannot  be 
braved  with  impunity.  At  thirty,  he  looked,  al- 
ready, like  a  man  of  forty-five.  He  wore  the 
sombre  mask  of  the  wind  and  the  sea. 

The  people  had  nicknamed  him  Gilliatt,  the 
evil  one. 

There  is  an  Indian  fable  to  the  effect  that  one 
day  the  god  Brahma  inquired  of  the  Spirit  of 
Power,  "  Who  is  stronger  than  thee  ?"  and  the 
spirit  replied,  "Cunning."  A  Chinese  proverb 
says,  "  Wliat  could  not  the  lion  do,  if  he  #as  the 
monkey  also?"  Gilliatt  was  neither  the  lion 
nor  the  monkey  ;  but  his  actions  gave  some  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Cliinese  proverb  and 
of  the  Hindoo  fable.  Although  only  of  ordinary 
height  aij^l  strength,  he  was  enabled,  so  invent- 
ive and  powerful  was  his  dexterity,  to  lift  bur- 
dens that  might  have  taxed  a  giant,  and  to  ac- 
complish feats  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  athlete. 

He  had  in  him  something  of  the  power  of  the 
gymnast.  He  used,  with  equal  address,  his  left 
hand  and  his  right. 

He  never  carried  a  gun,  but  was  often  seen 
with  his  net.  He  spared  the  birds,  but  not  the 
fisli.  His  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  fisherman 
were,  indeed,  very  considerable.  He  was  an 
excellent  swimmer. 

Solitude  either  develops  the  mental  powers, 
or  renders  men  dull  and  vicious.  Gilliatt  some- 
times presented  himself  under  both  these  as- 
pects. At  times,  when  his  features  wore  that 
air  of  strange  surprise  already  mentioned,  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  man  of  mental 
powers  scarcely  superior  to  the  lower  animals. 
At  other  moments,  an  indescribable  air  of  pene- 
tration lighted  up  his  face.  Ancient  Chaldea 
possessed  some  men  of  this  stamp.  At  certain 
times  the  dulness  of  the  shepherd  mind  became 
transparent,  and  revealed  the  inspired  sage. 

After  all,  he  was  but  a  poor  man  ;  un  instruct- 
ed, save  to  the  extent  of  reading  and  writing. 
It  was  probable  that  the  condition  of  his  mind' 
was  at  that  limit  which  separates  the  dreamer 
from  the  thinker.  The  thinker  wills,  the  dream- 
er is  a  passive  instrument.  Solitude  sinks  deep- 
ly into  pure  natures,  and  modifies  them,  in  a 
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certain  dcpree.  Tlicy  become,  unconsciously, 
jienetrated  with  a  kind  of  sacred  awe.  The 
shadow,  in  which  tlie  mind  of  Giliiatt  constant- 
ly dwelt,  was  composed  in  almost  equal  deprces 
of  two  eloments,  both  obscure,  but  very  difter- 
ent.  'Witiiin  himself  all  was  ignorance  and 
weakness ;  without,  infirmity  and  mysterious 
power. 

By  dint  of  frequent  climbing  on  the  rocks, 
of  escalading  the  rupged  cliffs,  of  going  to  and 
fro  among  the  islands  in  all  weathers,  of  navi- 
gati.ig  any  sort  of  craft  wiiich  came  to  hand, 
of  venturing  niglit  and  day  in  diftic-nlt  channels, 
he  had  become,  without  taking  count  of  his 
other  advantages,  and  merely  in  following  his 
fancy  and  pleasure,  a  seaman. of  extraordinary 
skill. 

He  was  a  born  pilot.  The  true  pilot  is  the 
man  who  navigates  the  bed  of  tlie  ocean  even 
more  than  its  surface.  The  waves  of  the  sea 
are  an  external  jiroblem,  continually  modified 
by  the  submarine  conditions  of  the  waters  in 
which  the  vessel  is  making  her  way.  To. sec 
Giliiatt  guiding  his  craft  among  the  reefs  and 
shallows  of  the  Norman  Archipelago,  one  might 
have  fancied  that  he  carried  in  his  head  a  plan 
of  ilie  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  was  familiar  with 
it  all,  and  feared  nothing. 

He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  buoys  in 
the  cjjanncls  than  tlie  cormorants  who  make 
them  their  rosting-iilaces.  The  almost  iin|icr- 
ceptil)le  differences  which  distinguish  the  four 
tipriglit  buoys  of  the  Creux,  AU'Kjande,  the  Trc- 
mics,  and  the  Sardrctte,  were  ])erfectly  visible 
and  clear  to  him,  even  in  misty  weather.  He 
hesitated  neither  at  the  oval,  apple-headed  buoy 
of  Ati/rc,  nor  at  the  triple  iron  point  of  the 
Jioitsxr,  nor  at  the  white  ball  of  the  Corhette,  nor 
at  the  black  ball  of  J.onriuc  Pierre;  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  his  confounding  the  cross  of 
Coubeau  with  the  sword  i)lanted  in  earth  at 
La  Platte,  nor  the  hammer-shaped  buoy  of  the 
Harbves  with  the  curled-tail  buoy  of  tlie  Monllnet. 

His  rare  skill  in  seamansiiip  showed  itself  in 
a  striking  manner  one  d.\v  at  Guernsey,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  sea  tournaments  which 
are  called  regattas.  The  feat  to  be  performed 
was  to  navigate  alone. a  boat  with  four  sails 
from  St.  Sampson  to  the  Isle  of  Herm,  at  one 
league  distance,  and  to  bring  the  boat  back 
from  Herm  to  St.  Sam])son.  To  manage,  with- 
out assistance,  a  boat  with  four  sails,  is  a  feat 
which  every  fisherman  is  equal  to,  and  the  diffi- 
culty seemed  little ;  but  there  was  a  condition 
which  rendered  it  far  from  simjde.  The  boat, 
to  begin  with,  was  one  of  those  large  and  heavy 
slof)ps  f)f  bygone  times  which  the  sailors  of  the 
last  century  knew  by  the  name  of  "Dutch  Bel- 
lies." This  ancient  style  of  flat,  pot-bellied 
craft,  carrying  on  the  larboard  and  starboard 
sides,  in  comjiensation  for  the  want  of  a  keel, 
two  wings  which  lower  themselves,  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the 
wind,  m.iy  occasionally  be  met  witli  si  ill  at  sea. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  tlie  return  from 
Herm.  a  journey  which  was  rendered  more  dif- 


ficult by  a  heavy  ballasting  of  stones.  The 
conditions  were  to  go  empty,  but  to  return  load- 
ed. The  sloop  was  the  prize  of  the  contest. 
It  was  dedicated  beforehand  to  the  winner. 
Tills  "Dutch  Belly"  had  been  emjiloycd  as  a 
pilot-boat.  The  jdlot  who  iiad  rigged  and  work- 
ed it  for  twenXy  years  was  the  most  robust  of  all 
the  sailors  of  the  Channel.  When  he  died,  no 
one  had  been  found  cai)able  of  managing  the 
sloop;  and  it  was  in  consequence  determined 
to  make  it  the  prize  of  the  regatta.  The  sloop, 
though  not  decked,  had  some  sea  qualities,  and 
was  a  tempting  inize  for  a  skilful  sailor.  Her 
mast  was  somewhat  fonvard,  whieh  increased 
the  motive  jiowcr  of  her  sails,  besides  having 
the  advantage  of  not  being  in  the  way  of  her 
pilot.  It  was  a  strong-built  vessel,  heavy,  but 
roomy,  and  taking  the  open  sea  well ;  in  fact, 
a  good,  serviceable  craft.  There  was  eager 
anxiety  for  tlie  prize ;  the  task  was  a  rough 
one,  but  the  reward  of  success  was  worth  having. 
Seven  or  eight  fishermen  among  the  most  vig- 
orous of  the  island  jirescnted  themselves.  One 
by  one  they  essayed,  but  not  one  could  succeed 
in  reaching  Herm.  Tiic  last  one  who  tried  his 
skill  was  known  for  having  crossed,  in  a  rowing 
boat,  the  terrible  narrow  sea  between  Sark  and 
Brecq-Hou.  Sweating  with  his  exertions,  he 
brought  back  the  sloop,  and  said  '•  It  is  imjios- 
sible."  Giliiatt  then  entered  the  bark,  seized 
first  of  all  the  oar,  then  the  mainsail,  and  pushed 
out  to  sea.  Then,  without  either  making  fast 
the  boom,  which  would  have  been  imprudent,  or 
letting  it  go,  which  kejit'the  sail  under  his  di-' 
reition,  and  leaving  the  boom  to  move  with  the 
wind  without  tacking,  he  held  the  tiller  with  his 
left  hand.  In<liree  quarters  of  an  hour  he  was 
at  Herm.  Three  hours  later,  although  a  strong 
breeze  had  sprung  up  and  was  blowing  across 
the  roads,  the  sloop,  guided  by  Giliiatt,  return- 
ed to  St.  Sampson  with  its  load  of  stones.  He 
had,  with  an  extravagant  display  of  his  re- 
sources, even  added  to  the  cargo  the  little 
bronze  cannon  at  Herm,  whieh  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  firing  off  on  the  .'ith  of  November, 
by  way  of  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  Guy  Pawkes. 

Guy  Fawkes,  by  the  way,  has  been  dead  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years;  a  remarkably  long 
period  of  rejoicing. 

Giliiatt,  thus  burdened  and  encumbered,  al- 
though he  had  the  Guy  Fawkes'-day  cannon  in 
the  boat  and  the  south  wind  in  his  sjiils,  steered, 
or  rather  brought  back,  the  pot-bellied  craft  to 
St.  Sampson. 

Seeing  which,  Mess  Lefhierry  exclaimed, 
"  There's  a  brave  sailor  for  you  !" 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Giliiatt. 

We  siiall  have  occasion  to  sjieak  again  of 
Mess  Lcthierry. 

The  sloop  was  awarded  to  Giliiatt. 

This  adventure  detracted  nothing  from  his 
evil  reputation. 

Several  persons  declared  that  the  feat  was 
not  at  all  astonisliing.  for  that  Giliiatt  had  con- 
cealed in  the  boat  a  branch  of  wild  medlar.  But 
this  could  not  be  proved. 
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From  that  day  forward,  Gilliatt  navigated  no 
boat  except  the  old  sloop.  In  this  heavy  craft 
he  went  on  his  fishing  avocation.  He  kejit  it 
at  anchor  in  the  excellent  little  shelter  which 
he  had  all  to  himself,  under  the  very  wall  of  his 
house  of  the  liil  dc  hi  Rue.  At  nightfall,  he 
cast  his  nets  over  his  shoulder,  traversed  his  lit- 
tle garden,  climbed  over  the  parapet  of  dry 
stones,  stepped  lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  and, 
jumping  into  the  sloop,  pushed  out  to  sea. 

He  brought  home  heavy  takes  of  fish  ;  but 
people  state  that  his  medlar  branch  was  always 
hanging  up  in  the  boat.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
this  branch,  but  every  one  believed  in  its  exist- 
ence. 

Wiien  he  had  more  fish  than  he  wanted,  he 
did  not  sell  it,  but  gave  it  away. 

The  poor  people  took  his  gift,  but  were  little 
grateful,  for  they  knew  the  secret  of  his  medlar 
branch.  Such  devices  caanot  be  permitted. 
It  is  unlawful  to  trick  the  sea  out  of  its  treas- 
ures. 

He  was  a  fisherman  ;  but  he  was  something 
more.  He  had,  by  instinct  or  for  amusement, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  three  or  four  trades. 
lie  was  a  cabinet-maker,  worker  in  iron,  wheel- 
wriglit,  boat-caulker,  and,  to  some  extent,  an 
engineer.  No  one  could  mend  a  broken  wheel 
better  tlian  lie  could.  He  manufactured,  in  a 
fasliion  of  his  own,  all  the  wheels  which  fisher- 
men use.  In  a  little  corner  of  the  Bii  de  la  Rue 
he  had  a  small  forge  and  an  anvil;  and  the 
sloop  having  but  one  anchor,  he  had  succeeded, 
without  help,  in  making  another.  The  anchor 
was  excellent.  The  ring  had  the  necessary 
strength  ;  and  Gilliatt,  though  entirely  unin- 
structed  in  this  branch  of  the  smith's  art,  had 
found  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  stock  for  pre- 
venting the  over-balancing  of  the  fluke  ends. 

He  had  patiently  replaced  all  the  nails  in  the 
planks  by  rivets,  which  rendered  rust  in  the  holes 
impossible. 

In  this  way  he  had  much  improved  the  sea- 
going qualities  of  che  sloop.  He  employed  it 
sometimes  when  he  took  a  fancy  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  in  some  solitary  islet,  like  Chou- 
sey  or  Les  Casquets.  People  said  "  Aye!  aye! 
Gilliatt  is  away :"  but  this  was  a  circumstance 
which  nobody  regretted. 
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VII. 

A   PIT   TENANT   FOR   A    HAUNTED   HOUSE. 

Gilliatt  was  a  man  of  dreams,  hence  his 
daring,  hence  also  his  timidity.  He  had  ideas 
on  many  things  which  were  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  was  in  his  character,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  the  visionary  and  the  trancendentalist. 
Hallucinations  may  haunt  the  poor  peasant  like 
Martin,  no  less  than  the  king  like  Henry  IV. 
There  are  times  when  the  unknown  reveals  it- 
self in  a  mysterious  way  to  the  spirit  of  man. 
A  sudden  rent  in  the  veil  of  darkness  will  make 
manifest  things  hitherto  unseen,  and  then  close 


again  upon  the  mysteries  within.  Such  visions 
have  occasionally  the  power  to  effect  a  transfig- 
uration in  those  whom  they  visit.  Tliey  con- 
vert a  poor  camel-driver  into  a  Mohammed  ;  a 
l)easant  girl  tending  her  goats  into  a  Joan  of 
Arc.  Solitude  generates  a  certain  amount  of 
sublime  exaltation.  It  is  like  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  burning  bush.  A  mysterious  lucidity 
of  mind  results,  which  converts  the  student  into 
a  seer,  and  the  poet  into  a  prophet:  herein  we 
find  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Sinai,  Kedron, 
Ombos;  to  the  intoxication  of  the  Castilian  cam- 
els, the  revelations  of  the  month  Busio.  Hence, 
too,  we  have  Peleia  at  Dodona,  the  sibyls  at 
Delphos,  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  of  Ezekiel  on 
the  Kebar,  and  Jeremiah  in  the  Thcbaid. 

More  frequently  this  visionary  state  over- 
whelms and  stupefies  its  victim.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  divine  besottedness.  The  Hindoo 
fakir  bears  about  with  him  the  burden  of  his 
vision,  as  the  Cretin  his  goitre.  Luther  hold- 
ing converse  with  devils  in  his  garret  at  Witten 
berg ;  Pascal  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  with  the  screen  of  his  cabinet ;  the 
African  Obi  conversing  with  the  white-faced 
god  Bossum — on  each  and  all  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, diversely  interpreted  by  the  minds  in 
wliich  they  manifest  themselves,  according  to 
their  capacity  and  power.  Luther  and  Pascal 
were  grand,  and  are  grand  still ;  the  Obi  is  sim- 
ply a  poor,  half-witted  creature. 

Gilliatt  was  neither  so  exalted  nor  so  low. 
He  was  a  dreamer :   nothing  more. 

Nature  presented  itself  to  him  under  a  some- 
what strange  aspect. 

Just  as  he  had  often  found  in  the  perfectly 
limpid  water  of  the  sea  strange  creatures  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  various  shapes,  of  the  me- 
dusa genus,  which  out  of  the  water  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  soft  crystal,  and  which,  cast  again 
into  the  sea,  became  lost  to  sight  in  tliat  medi- 
um by  reason  of  their  identity  in  tran*:parency 
and  colour,  so  he  imagined  that  other  transpa- 
rencies, similar  to  these  almost  invisible  deni- 
zens of  the  ocean,  might  probably  inhabit  the  air 
around  us.     The  birds  are  scarcely  inhabitants 
of  the    air,  but   rather   amphibious    creatures, 
passing   much   of  their  lives   upon  the  earth. 
Gilliatt  could  not  believe  the  air  a  mere  desert. 
He  used  to  say,  "  Since  the  water  is  filled  with 
life,  why  not  the  atmosphere  ?"     Creatures  col- 
ourless and  transparent  like  the  air  would  es- 
cape from  our  observation.     What  proof  have 
we  that  there  are  no  such  creatures?     Analogy 
would  indicate  that  the  liquid  fields  of  air  must 
have  their  swimming  habitants,  even  as  the  wa- 
ters of  the  deep.     These  aerial  fish  would  of 
course  be  diaphanous;  a  provision  of  their  wise 
Creator  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  their  own.     Al- 
lowing the  light  to  pass  through  their  forms, 
casting  no  shadow,  having  no  defined  outline, 
they  would  necessarily  remain  unknown  to  us, 
and  beyond  the  grasj)  of  human  sense.      Gilli- 
att indulged  the  wild  fancy  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  exhaust  the  earth  of  its  atmosphere,  or 
that  if  we  could  fish  the  air  as  we  fish  the  depths 
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of  the  sea,  we  should  discover  the  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  stranpc  animals.  And  then,  he 
would  add  in  his  reverie,  many  things  would  be 
made  clear. 

Kevcrie,  which  is  thoupht  in  its  nebulous 
state,  borders  closely  upon  tlie  laud  of  sleep,  by 
whiih  it  is  bounded  as  by  a  natural  frontier. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  world,  in  the  form  of 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  transparent  creatures, 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
vast  unknown.  But  beyond  opens  out  the  il- 
limitable donuiin  of  the  jiossible,  teeming  witli 
yet  other  beings,  and  characterized  by  other 
])henomena.  All  this  would  be  notliing  super- 
natural, but  merely  the  occult  continuation  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  creation.  In  the  midst 
of  that  laborious  idleness,  which  was  the  chief 
feature  in  his  existence,  Gilliatt  was  singularly 
observant.  He  even  carried  his  observations 
into  the  domain  of  sleep.  Sleep  has  a  close  re- 
lation with  the  possible,  or,  as  Frenchmen  say, 
the  inrraineiuilable.  Tlie  world  of  sleep  has  an 
existence  of  its  own.  Night-time,  regarded  as 
a  separate  sphere  of  creation,  is  a  universe  in  it- 
self. The  material  nature  of  man,  u))on  which 
philosophers  tell  us  that  a  column  of  air  forty- 
five  miles  in  height  continunlly  presses,  is  wea- 
ried out  at  night,  sinks  into  lassitude,  lies  down, 
and  finds  repose.  The  eyes  of  the  flesh  are 
closed;  but  in  tliat  drooping  head,  less  inactive 
than  is  supposed,  other  eyes  are  opened.  The 
unknown  reveals  itself.  The  sliadowy  exist- 
ences of  the  invisible  world  become  more  akin 
to  man  ;  whether  it  be  that  there  is  a  real  com- 
munication, or  whether  things  far  off  in  the 
unfathomable  abyss  are  mysteriously  brought 
nearer,  it  seems  as  if  tlie  impalpable  creatures 
inhabiting  space  come  then  to  contemplate  our 
natures,  curious  to  comprehend  the  denizens  of 
the  earth.  Some  jihantom  crcatiim  ascends  or 
descends  to  walk  beside  us  in  the  dim  twilight; 
some  existence  altogether  ditfcrcnt  from  our 
own,  composed  partly  of  human  consciousness, 
partly  of  something  else,  quits  his  fellows  and 
returns  again,  after  jirescn  ting  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  our  inward  sight ;  and  the  sleeper,  not 
wholly  slumbering,  nor  yet  entirely  conscious, 
beholds  around  him  strong  manifestations  of 
life — pale  spectres,  terrible  or  smiling,  dismal 
phantoms,  uncouth  masks,  unknown  faces,  liy- 
dra-hcadcd  monsters,  undefined  shapes,  reflec- 
tions of  moonlight  where  there  is  no  moon,  vague 
fragments  of  monstrous  forms.  All  these  things 
which  come  and  go  in  the  troubled  atmosphere 
of  sleep,  and  to  which  men  give  the  name  of 
dreams,  are,  in  truth,  only  realities  invisible  to 
those  who  walk  about  the  daylight  world. 

So,  at  least,  thought  Gilliatt. 


vni. 

THE   GILD-HOLM-'UR    SEAT. 

TiiK   anxious  visitor,  in  these   days,  would 
seek  in  vain  in  the  little  bay  of  Houmet  for  the 


house  in  which  Gilliatt  lived,  or  for  his  garden, 
or  the  creek  in  which  he  sheltered  the  Dutch 
sloop.  The  Bii  de  la  Rue  no  lunger  exists. 
Even  tiie  little  peninsula  on  which  his  house 
stood  has  vanished,  levelled  by  the  jiickaxe  of 
the  quarryman,  and  carried  away  cart-load  by 
cart-load,  by  dealci-s  in  rock  and  granite.  It 
must  be  sought  now  in  the  churches,  the  pal- 
aces, and  the  quays  of  a  great  city.  All' that 
ridge  of  rocks  has  been  long  ago  conveyed  to 
London. 

These  long  lines  of  broken  cliffs  in  the  sea, 
with  their  frequent  gaps  and  crevices,  are  like 

I  miniature  chains  of  mountains.  They  strike 
the  eye  with  the  imjircssion  which  a  giaut  may 
be  sujiposcd  to  have  in  contemplating  the  Cor- 
dilleras. In  the  language  of  the  country  they 
are  called  "  Banques."  These  banques  vary 
considerably  in  form.  Some  resemble  a  long 
s])ine,  of  wliich  each  rock  forms  one  of  the  ver- 
tebra; ;  others  are  like  the  back-bone  of  a  fish ; 
while  some  bear  an  odd  resemblance  to  a  croco- 
dile in  the  act  of  drinking. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
Bii  de  la  Hue  was  situate  was  a  large  rock, 
which  the  fishing  pco]ile  of  Houmet  called  the 
"Beast's  Horn."  This  rock,  a  sort  of  pyramid, 
resembled,  though  less  in  height,  the  "  Bin- 
nacle" of  Jersey.  At  high  water  the  sea  di- 
vided it  from  the  ridge,  and  the  Horn  stood 
alone  ;  at  low  water  it  was  approached  by  an 
isthmus  of  rocks.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  "Beast's  Horn"  was  a  sort  of  natural  seat 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  hollowed  out  by  the 
water  and  polished  by  the  rains.  This  seat, 
however,,  was  a  treacherous  one.  The  stranger 
was  insensibly  attracted  to  it  by  "the  beauty 
of  the  ])rospect,"  as  the  Guernsey  folks  said. 
Sometliing  detained  him  there  in  spite  of  him- 
self, for  there  is  a  charm  in  a  wide  view.  The 
seat  seemed  to  oft'er  itself  for  his  convenience  ; 
it  formed  u  sort  of  niche  in  the  peaked  facade 
of  the  rock.  To  climb  up  to  it  was  easy,  for  the 
sea,  which  had  fashioned  it  out  of  its  rocky 
base,  had  also  cast  beneath  it,  at  convenient 
distances,  a  kind  of  natural  stairs  comjioscd  of 
flat  stones.     The  perilous  abyss  is  full  of  these 

1  snares ;  beware,  therefore,  of  its  proffered  aids. 
The  spot  was  tenqiting .  the  stranger  mounted 
and  sat  down.     There  he  found  himself  at  his 

j  ease ;  for  his  seat  he  had  the  granite  rounded 
and  hollowed  out  liy  the  foam  ;  for  sujiports, 
two  rocky  elbows  which  seemed  made  exjiress- 

j  ly;  against  his  back  the  high  vertical  wall  of 

'  rock  which  he  looked  up  to  and  admired,  with- 
out thinking  of  tlie  imj'ossibility  of  scaling  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simjilc  than  to  fall  into 
reverie  in  that  convenient  resting-jilace.  All 
around  spread  the  wide  sea,  far  off  the  ships 
were  seen  jiassing  to  and  fro.  It  was  possible 
to  follow  a  sail  with  the  eye  till  it  sank  in  the 
horizon  beyond  the  Casquets.  The  stranger 
was  entranced:  he  looked  around,  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  light  touch  of  wind 
and  wave.  There  is  a  sort  of  bat  found  at  Cay- 
enne, which  has  the  power  of  fanning  people  to 
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sleep  in  the  shade  with  a  gentle  beating  of  its 
dusky  wings.  Like  this  strange  creature  the 
wind  wanders  about,  alternately  destroying  or 
lulling  into  security.  So  tlie  stranger  would 
continue  contemplating  the  sea,  listening  for  a 
movement  in  the  air,  and  yielding  himself  up  to 
dreamy  indolence.  When  the  eyes  are  satiated 
with  light  and  beauty,  it  is  a  luxury  to  close 
tliem  for  awhile.  Suddenly  the  stranger  would 
arouse  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  sea  had  crept 
up  step  by  step ;  the  waters  surrounded  the 
rock ;  the  stranger  had  been  liu-ed  on  to  his 
death. 

A  terrible  rock  was  this  iu  a  rising  sea. 

The  tide  gathers  at  first  insensibly,  then  with 
violence ;  when  it  touches  the  rocks  a  sudden 
wrath  seems  to  possess  it,  and  it  foams.  Swim- 
ming is  difficult  in  the  breakers :  excellent 
swimmers  have  been  lost  at  the  Horn  of  the  Bit 
de  la  Rue. 

In  certain  places,  and  at  certain  periods,  the 
aspect  of  the  sea  is  dangerous — fatal;  as  at 
times  is  the  glance  of  a  woman. 

Very  old  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  used  to  call 
this  niche,  fashioned  in  the  rock  by  the  waves, 


"  Gild-IIolm-'Ur"  seat,  or  Kdormur;  a  Celtic 
word,  s.iy  some  authorities,  which  those  who 
understand  Celtic  cannot  interpret,  and  which 
all  who  understand  French  can  —  "  iiui-dort- 
mcurt  ;"*  such  is  the  country  folks'  translation. 

The  reader  may  choose  between  the  trans- 
lation Qui-dort-meurt,  and  that  given  in  1819, 1 
believe  in  The  Armorican,  by  M.  Athenoz.  Ac- 
cording to  this  learned  Celtic  scholar,  Gild- 
Holm-'Ur  signifies  "The  resting-place  of  birds." 

There  is,  at  Aurigny,  another  seat  of  this 
kind,  called  the  Monk's  Cliair,  so  well  sculp- 
tured by  the  waves,  and  with  steps  of  rock  so 
conveniently  placed,  that  it  might  be  said  that 
the  sea  politely  sets  a  footstool  for  those  who 
rest  there. 

In  the  open  sea,  at  high  water,  the  Gild- 
Holm-'Ur  was  no  longer  visible ;  the  water  cov- 
ered it  entirely. 

The  Gild-Holm-'Ur  was  a  neighbour  of  the 
Bu  de  la  Rue.  Gilliatt  knew  it  well,  and  often 
seated  himself  there.  Was  it  his  meditating 
place?  No.  We  have  already  said  he  did  not 
meditate,  but  dream.  The  sea,  however,  never 
surprised  him  there. 


BOOK    II. 

MESS    LETHIERRY. 


I. 


A   TROUBLED    LIFE,   BUT   A   QUIET    CONSCIENCE. 

Mess  Lethieert,  a  conspicuous  man  in 
Saint  Sampson,  was  a  redoubtable  sailor.  He 
had  voyaged  a  great  deal.  He  had  been  a  cab- 
in-boy, seaman,  topmast-man,  second  mate, 
mate,  pilot,  and  captain.  He  was  at  this  peri- 
od a  privateer.  There  was  not  a  man  to  com- 
pare with  him  for  general  knowledge  of  the  sea. 
He  was  brave  in  putting  off  to  ships  in  distress. 
In  foul  weather  he  would  take  his  way  along 
the  beach,  scanning  the  horizon.  "What have 
we  yonder?"  he  would  say;  "some  craft  in 
trouble  ?"  Whether  it  were  an  interloping 
Weymouth  fisherman,  a  cutter  from  Aurigny, 
a  bisquiore  from  CourseuUe,  the  yacht  of  some 
nobleman,  an  English  craft  or  a  French  one — 
poor  or  rich,  mattered  little.  He  jumped  into 
a  boat,  called  together  two  or  three  strong  fel- 
lows, or  did  without  them,  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  pushed  out  to  sea,  rose  and  sank,  and  rose 
again  on  rolling  waves,  plunged  into  the  storm, 
and  encountered  the  danger  face  to  face.  Then 
far  off,  amid  the  storm  and  lightning,  and 
drenched  with  water,  he  was  sometimes  seen 
upright  in  his  boat  like  a  lion  with  a  foaming 
mane.  Often  he  would  pass  whole  days  in  dan- 
ger amidst  the  waves,  the  hail,  and  the  wind, 
making  his  way  to  the  sides  of  foundering  ves- 
sels during  the  tempest,  and  rescuing  men  and 
merchandise  At  niglit,  after  feats  like  these, 
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he  would  return  home,  and  pass  his  time  in 
knitting  stockings. 

For  fifty  years  he  led  this  kind  of  life — from 
ten  years  of  age  to  sixty — so  long  did  he  feel 
himself  still  young.  At  sixty  he  began  to  dis- 
cover that  he  could  lift  no  longer  with  one  hand 
the  great  anvil  at  the  forge  at  Varclin.  This 
anvil  weighed  three  hundred  weight.  At  length 
rheumatic  pains  compelled  him  to  be  a  prison- 
er ;  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  old  struggle 
with  the  sea,  to  pass  from  the  heroic  into  the 
patriarchal  stage,  to  sink  into  the  condition  of 
a  harmless,  worthy  old  fellow. 

Happily  his  rheumatism  attacks  happened  at 
the  period  when  he  had  secured  a  comfortable 
competency.  These  two  consequences  of  la- 
bour are  rational  companions.  At  the  moment 
when  men  become  rich,  how  often  comes  paraly- 
sis— the  sorrowful  crowning  of  a  laborious  life. 

Old  and  weary  men  say  among  themselves, 
"Let  us  rest  and  enjoy  life." 

The  population  of  islands  like  Guernsey  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  going  about  their  little  fields,  or  in  sailing 
round  the  world.  These  are  the  two  classes  of 
the  labouring  people — those  who  labour  on  the 
land,  and  those  who  toil  upon  the  sea.  Mess 
Lethierry  was  of  the  latter  class ;  he  had  had  a 
life  of  hard  work.  He  had  been  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, was  for  some  years  a  ship- carpenter  at 
Rochefort,  and  afterwards  at  Cette.  We  have 
*  lie  who  sleeps  must  die. 
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just  spoken  of  sailing  round  the  world  :  he  had 
made  the  circuit  of  all  France,  petting  work  as 
a  journeyman  carpenter ;  he  had  been  emjjloy- 
ed  at  the  great  salt-works  of  Franclie-Comte. 
Though  an  hunil)lc  man,  he  had  led  a  life  of 
adventure.  In  France  he  had  learned  to  read, 
to  think,  to  have  a  will  of  his  own.  He  had 
had  a  hand  in  many  things,  and  in  all  he  had 
done  had  kept  a  character  for  jjrobiiy.  At  bot- 
tom, however,  he  was  simply  a  sailor.  The 
water  was  his  clement ;  he  used  to  say  that  he 
lived  witli  the  fish  wlicn  really  at  home.  In 
short,  his  whole  existence,  cxcei)t  two  or  tlirce 
years,  had  been  devoted  to  the  ocean.  Flung 
into  tlie  water,  as  he  said,  he  had  navigated  the 
great  oceans  both  of  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, but  he  preferred  the  Cliannel.  He  used 
to  exclaim  entliusiastically,  "That  is  the  sea  for 
a  rough  time  of  it!"'  lie  was  born  at  sea,  and 
at  sea  would  have  preferred  to  end  his  days. 
After  sailing  several  times  round  the  world, 
and  seeing  most  countries,  he  had  returned  to 
Guernsey,  and  never  i)ermancntly  left  tlie  isl- 
and again.  Henceforth  his  great  voyages  were 
to  Granville  and  St.  Malo. 

Mess  Lethierry  was  a  Guernsey  man — that 
peculiar  amalgamation  of  Frcncliman  and  Nor- 
man, or  ratlier  English.  He  had  witliin  him- 
self this  quadruple  extraction,  merged  and  al- 
most lost  in  that  far  wider  country,  the  ocean. 
Throughout  his  life,  and  wheresoever  he  went, 
he  had  preserved  the  habits  of  a  Norman  fisli- 
crman. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  look- 
ing now  and  then  into  some  old  book  ;  of  taking 
l)leasurc  in  reading,  in  knowing  the  names  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  and  in  talking  a  little 
now  and  then  in  all  languages. 


II. 


A    CERTATN   TREDILECTION. 

GiM.iATr  had  in  his  nature  something  of  the 
uncirilized  man  ;  Mess  Lethierry  had  the  same. 

Lethierry's  uncultivated  nature,  however,  was 
not  without  certain  refinements. 

lie  was  fastidious  ujwn  the  subject  of  wom- 
en's hands.  In  his  early  years,  while  still  a 
lad,  passing  from  the  stage  of  cabin-boy  to  that 
of  sailor,  he  had  heard  the  Admiral  de  .Suffren 
say,  "  Tlicre  goes  a  pretty  girl ;  but  what  horri- 
ble great  red  hands."  An  obseiTation  from  an 
admiral  on  any  subject  is  a  command,  a  law, 
an  authority  far  above  that  of  an  oracle.  The 
exclamation  of  Admiral  de  Suffren  had  render- 
ed Lethierry  fastidious  and  exacting  in  the  mat- 
ter of  small  and  white  hands.  Ilis  own  hand, 
a  large  club  fist  of  the  colour  of  mahogany,  was 
like  a  mallet  or  a  i)air  of  pincers  for  a  friendly 
grasp,  and,  tightly  closed,  would  almost  break 
a  paving-stone. 

He  had  never  married  ;  he  had  either  no  in- 
clination for  matrimony,  or  bad  never  found  a 
suitable  match.     That,  perhaps,  was  due  to  his 


being  a  stickler  for  hands  like  those  of  a  duch- 
ess. Such  hands  are  indeed  somewhat  rare 
among  the  fisliermen's  daughters  at  Tortbail. 

It  was  whispered,  however,  that  at  Roche- 
fort,  on  the  Charciite,  he  had,  once  ujwn  a  time, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  grisette  re- 
alizing his  ideal.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with 
graceful  hands,  but  she  was  a  sailor,  and  had 
also  a  habit  of  scratching.  Woe  betide  any 
one  who  attacked  her;  her  nails,  though  ca]>a- 
ble  at  a  pinch  of  being  turned  into  claws,  werj 
of  a  whiteness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  was  these  peculiarly  bewitching  nails  which 
had  first  enchanted  and  then  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Lethierry,  who,  fearing  that  he  might 
one  day  become  no  longer  master  of  his  mis- 
tress, had  decided  not  to  conduct  that  young 
lady  to  the  nuptial  altar. 

Another  time  he  met  at  Aurigny  a  country 
girl  who  pleased  him.  He  thought  of  marriage, 
when  one  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  place  said  to 
him,  "I  congriitulixte  you;  you  will  have  for 
your  wife  a  good  fuel-maker."  Letbien-y  asked 
the  meaning  of  this.  It  appeared  that  the 
country  people  at  Aurigny  have  a  certain  cus- 
tom of  collecting  manure  from  their  cow-houses, 
which  they  tlirow  against  a  wall,  where  it  is  left 
to  dry  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Cakes  ot  dried 
manure  of  this  kind  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are 
called  coi/iiaux.  A  country  girl  of  Aurigny 
has  no  chance  of  getting  a  husband  if  she  is  not 
a  good  fuel-maker ;  but  the  j'oung  lady's  spe- 
cial talent  only  ins]iired  disgust  in  Lethierry. 

Besides,  he  had  in  his  love  matters  a  kind  of 
rough  country  folks'  philosophy,  a  saiiorlikc 
sort  of  habit  of  mind.  Always  smitten  but 
never  enslaved,  he  boasted  of  having  been  in 
his  youth  easily  conquered  by  a  ])ctticoat,  or 
rather  a  '■'■cotillon;'^  fur  what  is  now-a-days 
called  a  crinoline,  was  in  his  time  called  a  co- 
tillon ;  a  term,  which  in  his  use  of  it  signifies 
botli  something  more  and  something  less  than  a 
woman. 

These  rude  seafaring  men  of  the  Norninn 
archipelago  have  a  certain  amount  of  shrewd- 
ness. Almost  all  can  read  and  write.  On 
Sundays  little  cabin-boys  may  be  seen  in  those 
parts,  seated  upon  a  coil  of  ropes,  reading,  with 
book  in  hand.  From  all  time  these  Norman 
sailors  have  had  a  peculiar  satirical  vein,  and 
have  been  famous  for  clever  sayings.  It  was 
one  of  these  men,  the  bold  pilot  Qneripel,  who 
said  to  Montgomery,  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
Jersey  after  the  unfortunate  accident  in  killing 
Henry  II.  at  a  tournament  with  a  blow  of  his 
lance,  "  Tctc  folic  a  rassif  tele  virie."  Another 
one,  Touzeau,  a  sea-captain  at  Saint  Brclade, 
was  the  author  of  that  philosophical  pun,  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Camus,  "  AJires  la  morf, 
les  papfs  (Irvicnnent  papillons,  et  lest  sires  devien- 
nent  r.irons." 

The  mariners  of  the  Channel,  who  are  the 
true  ancient  Gauls — the  islands,  which  in  these 
d.ays  become  rajiidly  more  and  more  English — 
preserved  for  many  ages  their  old  French  char- 
acter.    The  peasant  in  Sark  speaks  the  Ian- 
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gunge  of  Lonis  XIV.  Forty  j-ears  ago,  the  old 
classicnl  nautical  language  was  to  be  fomitl  in 
the  moutlis  of  the  sailors  of  Jersey  and  Aurigny. 
When  amongst  them,  it  was  possible  to  imagine 
oneself  carried  back  to  the  sea  life  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  From  tliat  speaking-trumpet 
which  terrified  Admii-al  Ilidde,  a  philologist 
might  have  learnt  the  ancient  technicalities  of 
manoeuvring  and  giving  orders  at  sea,  in  the 
very  words  which  were  roared  out  to  his  sailors 
by  Jean  Bart.  The  old  French  maritime  vo- 
cabulary is  now  almost  entirely  changed,  but 
was  still  in  use  in  Jersey  in  1 820. 

It  was  with  this  uncouth  sea  dialect  in  his 
mouth  that  Duquesne  beat  Do  Ruyter,  that 
•Duguay  Trouin  defeated  Wasnaer,  and  that 
Tourville,  in  1G81,  poured  a  broadside  into  the 
first  galley  which  bombarded  Algiers.  It  is 
now  a  dead  language.  The  idiom  of  the  sea 
is  altogether  different.  Duperre  Avould  not  be 
able  to  understand  Suffrcn. 

Tiie  language  of  French  n.aval  signals  is  not 
less  transformed ;  there  is  a  long  distance  be- 
tween the  four  pennants,  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
blue,  of  Labourdonnage,  and  the  eighteen  flags 
of  these  days,  which,  hoisted  two  and  two,  three 
and  three,  or  four  and  four,  furnish,  for  distant 
communication,  sixty-six  thousand  combina- 
tions, are  never  deficient,  and,  so  to  speak,  pro- 
vide for  unforeseen  emergencies. 


III. 
MESS  lethieert's  tulneeable  part. 

Mess  Lethieery  carried  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve — a  large  sleeve  and  a  large  heart.  His 
failing  was  that  admirable  one,  self-confidence. 
He  had  a  certain  fashion  of  his  own  of  under- 
taking to  do  a  thing.  It  was  a  solemn  fashion. 
He  said,  "I  give  my  word  of  honour  to  do  it, 
with  God's  help."  That  said,  he  went  through 
with  his  duty.  He  put  his  trust  in  Providence, 
nothing  more.  The  little  that  he  went  to 
church  was  merely  formal.  At  sea,  he  was  su- 
perstitious. 

Nevertheless,  the  storm  had  never  yet  arisen 
which  could  daunt  him.  One  reason  of  this 
was  his  impatience  of  opposition.  He  could 
tolerate  it  neither  from  the  ocean  nor  from  any- 
thing else.     He  meant  to  have  his  way ;    so 


much  the  worse  for  the  sea  if  it  thwarted  him. 
It  n)ight  try,  if  it  would,  but  Mess  Lcthicriy 
would  not  give  in.  A  refractory  wave  could  no 
more  stop  him  than  an  angry  neighbour.  What 
he  had  said  was  said ;  what  he  planned  out  was 
done.  He  bent  neither  before  an  objection  nor 
before  the  tempest.  The  word  "no"  had  itc 
existence  for  him,  whether  it  was  in  the  mor.tii 
of  a  man  or  in  the  angry  muttering  of  a  thunder 
cloud.  In  the  teeth  of  all  he  went  on  in  his 
way.  He  would  take  no  refusals.  Hence  his  ob- 
stinacy in  life,  and  his  intrepidity  on  the  ocean. 

He  seasoned  his  simple  meal  of  fish  soup  for 
himself,  knowing  the  quantities  of  pepper,  salt, 
and  herbs  which  it  required,  and  was  as  well 
pleased  with  the  cooking  as  with  the  meal.  To 
complete  the  sketch  of  Lethierry's  peculiarities, 
the  reader  must  conjure  a  being  to  whom  the 
putting  on  a  surtout  would  amount  to  a  trans- 
figuration ;  whom  a  landsman's  great-coat  would 
convert  into  a  strange  animal ;  one  who,  stand- 
ing with  his  locks  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
might  have  represented  old  Jean  Bart,  but  who, 
in  the  landsman's  round  hat,  would-have  looked 
an  idiot ;  awkward  in  cities,  wild  and  redoubta- 
ble at  sea ;  a  man  with  broad  shoulders,  fit  for 
a  porter ;  one  who  indulged  in  no  oaths,  was 
rarely  in  anger,  whose  voice  had  a  soft  accent, 
which  became  like  thunder  in  a  speaking-trum- 
pet j  a  peasant  who  had  read  something  of  the 
philosophy  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert ;  a  Guern- 
sey man  who  had  seen  the  Great  Revolution  ;  a 
learned  ignoramus,  free  from  bigotry,  but  in- 
dulging in  visions,  with  more  faith  in  the  White 
Lady  than  in  the  Holy  Virgin :  possessing  the 
strength  of  Polyphemiis,  the  perseverance  of 
Columbus,  with  a  little  of  the  bull  in  his  nature, 
and  a  little  of  the  child.  Add  to  these  physical 
and  mental  peculiarities  a  somewhat  flat  nose, 
large  cheeks,  a  set  of  teeth  still  perfect,  a  face 
filled  with  wrinkles,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
been  buffeted  by  the  waves  and  subjected  to 
the  beating  of  the  winds  of  forty  years,  a  brow 
in  which  the  storm  and  tempest  were  plainly 
written — an  incarnation  of  a  rock  in  the  open 
sea  —  maybe,  with  this,  too,  a  good-tempered 
smile  always  ready  to  light  up  his  weatherbeat- 
en  countenance,  and  you  have  before  you  Mess 
Lethierry. 

Mess  Lethierry  had  two  special  objects  of  af- 
fection only.  Their  names  were  Durande  and 
Deruchette. 
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BOOK    III. 
DURANDE    AND    DERUCHETTE. 


I. 

PRATTLE   AND    SMOKE. 

The  human  body  might  well  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  simulacrum  ;  but  it  eiivcloi)s  our  real- 
ity, it  cankers  our  light,  and  broadens  the  shad- 
ow in  which  we  live.  The  soul  is  the  reality 
of  our  existence.  To  speak  accurately,  the  hu- 
man visage  is  a  mask.  The  true  mau  is  that 
which  exists  under  what  is  called  man.  If  that 
being,  which  thus  exists  sheltered  and  secreted 
behind  that  illusion  which  we  call  the  flesh, 
could  be  approached,  more  than  one  strange 
revelation  would  be  made.  The  vulgar  error  is 
to  mistake  the  outward  husk  for  tlie  living  spir- 
it. Yonder  girl,  for  example,  if  we  could  see 
her  as  she  really  is,  might  she  not  figure  as  some 
bird  of  the  air? 

A  bird  transmuted  into  a  young  maiden, 
what  could  be  more  exquisite  ?  Picture  it  in 
your  own  home,  and  call  it  Deruchctte.  De- 
licious creature  !  One  might  be  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say,  "  Good-morning,  Mademoiselle  Gold- 
finch." The  wings  arc  invisible,  but  the  chirp- 
ing may  still  be  heard.  Sometimes,  too,  she 
pipes  a  clear,  loud  song.  In  her  childlike  prat- 
tle, the  creature  is,  ])erhaps,  inferior;  but  in  her 
song,  how  superior  to  humanity.  "When  wom- 
anhood dawns,  this  angel  flies  away ;  but  some- 
times returns,  bringing  back  a  little  one  to  a 
mother.  Meanwhile,  she  who  is  one  day  to  be 
a  mother  is  for  a  long  while  a  child ;  the  girl 
becomes  a  maiden,  fresh  and  joyous  as  the  lark. 
Noting  her  movements,  we  feel  as  if  it  was  good 
of  her  not  to  fly  away.  The  dear  familiar  com- 
panion moves  at  her  own  sweet  will  about  the 
house,  flits  from  branch  to  branch,  or  rather 
from  room  to  room  ;  goes  to  and  fro ;  approach- 
es and  retires ;  plumes  her  wings,  or  rather 
combs  her  hair,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  gentle 
noises — murmurings  of  unspeakable  delight  to 
certain  ears.  She  asks  u  question,  and  is  an- 
swered ;  is  asked  something  in  return,  and  chirps 
a  reply.  It  is  delightful  to  chat  with  her  when 
tired  of  serious  talk ;  for  this  creature  carries 
with  her  something  of  her  skj'cy  element.  She 
is,  as  it  were,  a  thread  of  gold  interwoven  with 
your  sombre  thoughts ;  you  feel  almost  grateful 
to  her  for  her  kindness  in  not  making  herself 
invisible,  when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  her  to  be 
even  unpalpablc  ;  for  the  beautiful  is  a  neces- 
sar}'  of  life.  There  is,  in  this  world,  no  func- 
tion more  important  than  that  of  charming. 
The  forest-gladc  would  be  incomj)lete  without 
the  humming-bird.  To  shed  joy  around,  to 
radiate  happiness,  to  cast  light  upon  dark  days, 
to  be  the  golden  thread  of  our  destiny,  and  the 
very  spirit  of  grace  and  harmony,  is  not  this  to 
render  a  service?     Docs  not  beauty  confer  a 


benefit  upon  us,  even  by  the  simple  fact  of  be- 
ing beautiful?  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
one  who  possesses  that  fairy-like  power  of  en- 
chanting all  about  her;  sometimes  she  is  igno- 
rant herself  of  this  magical  influence,  which  is, 
however,  for  that  reason  only  the  more  perfect. 
Ilcr  presence  lights  up  the  home ;  her  apj-roach 
is  like  a  cheering  warmth  :  she  passes  by,  and 
we  are  content ;  she  stays  awhile,  and  we  arc 
happy.  To  behold  her  is  to  live  ;  she  is  the 
Aurora  with  a  human  face.  She  has  no  need 
to  do  more  than  simjily  to  be :  she  makes  an 
Eden  of  the  house  ;  Paradise  breathes  from 
her;  and  she  communicates  this  delight  to  all, 
without  taking  any  gi'eatcr  trouble  than  that  of 
existing  beside  them.  Is  it  not  a  thing  divine 
to  have  a  smile  which,  none  know  how,  has  the 
power  to  lighten  the  weight  of  that  enormous 
chain  which  all  the  living,  in  common,  drag  be- 
hind them  ?  De'ruchette  possessed  this  smile  : 
we  may  even  say  that  this  smile  was  Deruchette 
herself.  There  is  one  thing  which  has  more 
resemblance  to  ourselves  even  than  our  face, 
and  that  is  our  physiognomy :  but  there  is  yet 
another  thing  which  more  resembles  us  than 
this,  and  that  is  our  smile.  Deruchette  smiling 
was.  simply  Deruchette. 

There  is  something  peculiarly-  attractive  in 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  race.  The  women, 
particularly  the  young,  are  remarkable  for  a 
pure  and  exquisite  beauty.  Their  complexion 
is  a  combination  of  the  Saxon  fairness  with  the 
proverbial  ruddiness  of  the  Norman  people  — 
rosy  checks  and  blue  eyes ;  but  the  eyes  want 
brilliancy.  '  The  English  training  dulls  them. 
Their  liquid  glances  will  be  irresistible  when- 
1  ever  the  secret  is  found  of  giving  them  that 
depth  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Parisienne. 
Hap})ily  Englishwomen  arc  not  yet  quite  trans- 
formed into  the  Parisian  type.  De'ruchette  was 
not  a  Parisian  ;  yet  she  was  certainly  not  a 
Guernesiaisc.  Lethierry  had  brought  her  up 
to  be  neat,  and  delicate,  and  pretty ;  and  so  she 
,  was. 

j  Deruchette  had,  at  times,  an  air  of  bewitch- 
ing languor,  and  a  certain  mischief  in  the  eye 
which  were  altogether  involuntary.  She  scarce- 
ly knew,  perhaps,  the  meaning  of  the  word  love, 
j  and  yet  not  unwillingly  ensnared  those  about 
her  in  the  toils.  But  all  this  in  her  was  inno- 
cent.     She  had  never  thought  of  marrying. 

Deruchette  had  the  prettiest  little  hands  in 
the  world,  and  little  feet  to  match  them.  Sweet- 
ness and  goodness  reigned  throughout  her  per- 
son ;  her  family  -and  fortune  were  her  undo 
Mess  Lethicny ;  her  occupation  was  only  to ' 
live  her  daily  life ;  her  accomplishments  were 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  songs ;  her  intellectual 
gifts  were  summed  up  in  her  simple  innocence ; 
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she  had  the  graceful  repose  of  the  West  Indian 
woman,  mingled  at  times  with  giddiness  and 
vivacity,  witli  the  teasing  playfulness  of  a  child, 
yet  with  a  dash  of  melancholy.  Her  dress  was 
somewhat  rustic,  and  like  that  peculiar  to  her 
country  —  elegant,  though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fashions  of  great  cities;  for  she  wore 
flowers  in  her  bonnet  all  the  year  round.  Add 
to  all  this  an  open  brow,  a  neck  supple  and 
graceful,  chestnut  hair,  a  fair  skin  slightly  freck- 
led with  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  mouth  some- 
what large,  but  well-defined,  and  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  a  dangerous  smile.  Such  was 
De'ruchette. 

Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  a  little  after  sun- 
set, at  the  moment  when  the  dusk  of  the  sky 
mingles  with  the  dusk  of  the  sea,  and  twilight 
invests  the  waves  with  a  mysterious  awe,  the 
people  beheld,  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  Samp- 
son, upon  the  dark  rolling  waters,  a  strange,  un- 
defined thing,  a  monstrous  form  which  pufffed 
and  blew;  a  horrid  machine  which  roared  like 
a  wild  beast,  and  smoked  like  a  volcano  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Ilydi'a  foaming  among  the  breakers,  and 
leaving  behind  it  a  dense  cloud,  as  it  rushed  on 
towards  the  town  with  a  frightful  beating  of  its 
fins,  and  a  throat  belching  forth  flame.  This 
was  Durande. 


II. 

THE   OLD   STORY   OF   UTOPIA. 

A  STEAM-BOAT  was  a  prodigious  novelty  in  the 
waters  of  the  Channel  in  182-.  The  whole 
coast  of  Normandy  was  long  strangely  excited 
by  it.  Now-a-days,  ten  or  a  dozen  steam  ves- 
sels, crossing  and  recrossing  within  the  bounds 
of  the  horizon,  scarcely  attract  a  glance  from 
loiterers  on  the  shore.  At  the  most,  some  per- 
sons, whose  interest  or  business  it  is  to  note  such 
things,  will  observe  the  indications  in  their 
smoke,  of  whether  they  burn  Welsh  or  New- 
castle coal.  They  pass,  and  that  is  all.  Wel- 
come, if  coming  home  ;  "  a  pleasant  passage," 
if  outward  baund. 

Eolks  were  less  calm  on  the  subject  of  these 
wonderful  inventions  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  new  and  strange  ma- 
chines, and  their  long  lines  of  smoke,  were  re- 
garded with  no  good-will  by  the  Channel  Isl- 
anders. In  that  Puritanical  Archipelago,  where 
the  Queen  of  England  has  been  censured  for 
violating  the  Scriptures*  by  using  chloroform 
during  her  accouchements,  the  first  steam  ves- 
sel which  made  its  appearance  received  the 
name  of  the  "Devil  Boat."  In  the  eyes  of 
these  worthy  fishermen,  once  Catholics,  now 
Calvinists,  but  always  bigots,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  infernal  regions  which  had  been 
somehow  set  afloat.  A  local  preacher  selected 
for  his  discourse  the  question  of  "  Whether  man 
has  the  right  to  make  fire  and  water  work  to- 
getherwhenGodhaddividedthem."t  No.  This 
beast,  composed  of  iron  and  fire,  did  it  not  re- 

*  Genesis,  chap,  iii.,  v.  16.        t  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  v.  4. 


semble  leviathan?  Was  it  not  an  attempt  to 
bring  chaos  again  into  the  imiverse?  This  is 
not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  return  to 
chaos. 

"A  mad  notion,  a  gross  delusion,  an  absurdi- 
ty !"  Such  was  the  verdict  of  the  Academy  of 
'Sciences  when  consulted  by  Napoleon,  on  the 
subject  of  steam-boats,  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  poor  fishermen  of  St.  Sampson  may 
be  excused  for  not  being,  in  scientific  matters, 
any  wiser  than  the  mathematicians  of  Paris ; 
and  in  religious  matters,  a  little  island  like 
Guernsey  is  not  bound  to  be  more  enlightened 
than  a  great  continent  like  America.  In  the 
year  1807,  when  the  first  steam-boat  of  Fulton, 
commanded  by  Livingston,  furnished  with  one 
of  Watt's  engines,  sent  from  England,  and  ma- 
noeuvred, besides  her  ordinary  crew,  by  two 
Frenchmen  only,  Andre  Michaux  and  another, 
made  her  first  voyage  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany, it  happened  that  she  set  sail  on  the  17th 
of  August.  The  Methodists  took  up  this  im- 
portant fact,  and  in  numberless  chapels,  preach- 
ers were  heard  calling  down  a  malediction  on 
the  machine,  and  declaring  that  this  number  17 
was  no  other  than  the  total  of  the  ten  horns  and 
seven  heads  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
America,  they  invoked  against  the  steam-boats 
the  beast  from  the  book  of  Revelations  ;  in  Eu- 
rope, the  reptile  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  That 
was  the  simple  difference. 

The  savants  had  rejected  steam-boats  as  im- 
possible ;  the  priests  had  anathematized  them 
as  impious.  Science  had  condemned,  and  re- 
ligion consigned  them  to  perdition.  Fulton 
was  a  new  incarnation  of  Lucifer.  The  simple 
people  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  villages  were 
confirmed  in  their  reprobation  by  the  uneasiness 
which  they  felt  at  the  outlandish  sight.  The  re- 
ligious view  of  steam-boats  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  :  Water  and  fire  were  divorced  at  the 
creation.  This  divorce  was  enjoined  by  God 
himself.  Man  has  no  right  to  join  what  his 
Maker  has  put  asunder ;  to  reunite  what  he  has 
disunited.  The  peasants'  view  was  simply,  "I 
don't  like  the  look  of  this  thing." 

No  one  but  Mess  Lethierry,  perhaps,  could 
have  been  found  at  that  early  period  daring 
enough  to  dream  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
establishment  of  a  steam  vessel  between  Guern- 
sey and  St.  Malo.  He  alone,  as  an  independent 
thinker,  was  capable  of  conceiving  such  an  idea, 
or,  as  a  hardy  mariner,  of  carrying  it  out.  The 
French  part  of  his  nature,  probably,  conceived 
the  idea  ;  the  English  part  supplied  the  energy 
to  put  in  execution. 

How  and  when  this  was,  we  are  about  to  in- 
form the  reader. 


m. 

RANTAESTE. 


AnorT  forty  years  before  the  period  of  the 
commencement  of  our  narrative,  there  stood  in 
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the  suburbs  of  Paris,  near  the  city  wall,  between 
the  Fosse-aux-Loii]>s  ami  the  Tombc-Issoire,  a 
house  of  doiitbtful  rejmtation.  It  was  a  lonely, 
ruinous  building,  evidently  a  jilace  for  dark  deeds 
on  an  occasion.  Here  lived  with  his  wife  and 
child  a  species  of  town  bandit ;  a  man  who  had 
been  clcik  to  an  attorney  practising  at  the  Cha- 
telct — he  figured  somewhat  later  at  the  Assize 
Court ;  the  name  of  this  family  was  Rantaine. 
On  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  in  the  old 
house  were  two  china  cups,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  on  one  of  which  ai>pcarcd,  in  gilt  letters, 
the  words,  "A  souvenir  of  friendship;"  on  the 
other,  "A  token  of  esteem."  The  child  lived 
in  an  atnios]>herc  of  vice  in  this  miserable  home. 
The  father  and  mother  having  belonged  to  the 
lower  middle  class,  it  had  learnt  to  read,  and 
they  brought  it  up  in  a  fashion.  The  mother, 
pale  and  almost  in  rags,  gave  "instruction,"  as 
she  called  it,  mechanically  to  the  little  one, 
heard  it  spell  a  few  words  to  her,  and  interrupt- 
ed the  lesson  to  accompany  her  husband  on 
some  criminal  expedition,  or  to  earn  the  wages 
of  prostitution.  Meanwliile,  the  holy  book  re- 
mained open  on  the  table  as  she  had  left  it,  and 
the  boy  sat  beside  it,  meditating  in  its  way. 

The  father  and  mother,  detected  one  day  in 
one  of  their  criminal  enterprises,  suddenly  van- 
ished into  that  obscurity  in  which  the  penal 
laws  enveloj)  convicted  malefactors.  The  child, 
too,  disappeared. 

Lethierry,  in  his  wanderings  about  the  world, 
stumbled  one  d.iy  on  .in  adventurer  like  him- 
self; helped  him  out  of  some  scrape  ;  rendered 
him  a  kindly  service,  and  was  apparently  repaid 
with  gratitude.     He  took  a  fancy  to  the  stran- 
ger, picked  him  up,  and  brought  him  to  Guern- 
sey, where,  finding  him  intelligent  in  learning 
the  duties  of  a  sailor  aboard  a  coasting  vessel, 
he  made  hira  a  companion.     This  stranger  was 
the  little  Eantaine,  new  grown  up  to  manhood. 
Rantaine,  like  Lethierry,  had  a  bull  neck,  a 
large  and  powerful  breadth  of  shoulders  for  car- 
rying burdens,  and  loins  like  those  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules.     Lethierry  and  he  had  a  re- 
markable similarity  of  appearance  :   Rantaine 
was  the  taller.     People  who  saw  them  from  be- 
hind as  they  were  walking  side  by  side  along 
the  port,  exclaimed,  "There  are  two  brothers." 
On  looking  them  in  the  face  the  effect  was  dif- 
ferent :  all  that  was  open  in  the  countenance 
of  Lethierry  was  reserved  and  cautious  in  that 
of  Rantaine.     Rantaine  was  an  expert  swords- 
man, played  on  the  harmonica,  could  snuff  a 
candle  at  twenty  paces  with  a  jjistol-ball,  could 
strike   a  tremendous  blow  with  the  fist,  recite 
verses  from  Voltaire's  "Henriade,"  and  inter- 
pret dreams;  he  knew  by  hcait  "Ze.s  Tombeavx 
de  Saint  Dcnix,"  by  Treneuil.     He  talked  some- 
times of  having  had  relations  with  the  Sultan 
of  Calicut,  "whom  the   Portuguese   call  the 
Zamorin."      If  any   one    had   seen    the    little 
memorandum-book  which  he  carried  about  with 
him,  he  would  have  found  notes  and  jottings  of 
this  kind:  "At  Lyons,  in  a  fissure  of  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  cells  in  the  jirison  of  St.  Josojih,  a 


file."  He  spoke  always  with  a  grave  delibera- 
tion ;  he  called  himself  the  son  of  a  Chevalier 
de  Saint  Louis.  His  linen  was  of  a  miscellane- 
ous kind,  and  marked  with  difterent  initials. 
Nobody  was  ever  more  tender  than  he  was  on 
the  point  of  honour ;  he  fought  and  killed  his 
man.  The  mother  of  a  pretty  actress  could 
not  have  an  eye  more  watchful  for  an  insult. 

He  might  have  stood  for  the  personification 
of  subtlety  under  an  outer  garb  of  enormous 
strength. 

It  was  the  power  of  his  fist,  applied  one  day 
at  a  fair  upon  a  Cnbcza  de  noro,  which  had  orig- 
inally taken  the  fancy  of  Lethierry.  No  one 
in  Guernsey  knew  anything  of  his  adventures. 
They  were  of  a  chequered  kind.  If  the  great 
theatre  of  destiny  had  a  special  wardrobe,  Ran- 
taine ought  to  have  taken  the  dress  of  harle- 
quin. He  had  lived,  and  had  seen  the  world. 
He  had  run  through  the  gamut  of  possible  trades 
and  qualities ;  had  been  a  cook  at  Jladagascar, 
trainer  of  birds  at  Honolulu,  a  religious  jour- 
nalist at  the  Galapagos  Islands,  a  poet  at  Com- 
rawuttce,  a  freeman  at  Ilayti.  In  this  latter 
character  he  had  delivered  at  Grand  Goave  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  the  local  journals  have 
preserved  this  fragment:  "Farewell,  then,  no- 
ble spirit.  In  the  azure  vault  of  the  heavens, 
where  thou  wingest  now  thy  flight,  thou  wilt  no 
doubt  rejoin  the  good  Abbe'  Lcander  Cramcau, 
of  Little  Goave.  Tell  him  that,  thanks  to  ten 
years  of  glorious  cflbrts,  thou  hast  completed 
the  church  of  the  yl7isr-a-FcoM.  Adieu!  tran- 
scendent genius,  model  mason  !"  His  freema- 
son's mask  did  not  prevent  him,  as  we  see,  wear- 
ing a  little  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  for- 
mer won  to  his  side  the  men  of  progress,  and 
the  latter  the  men  of  order.  He  declared  him- 
self a  white  of  pure  caste,  and  hated  the  ne- 
groes ;  though  for  all  that,  he  would  certainly 
liave  been  an  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Sou- 
louque.  In  ,1815,  at  Bordeaux,  the  glow  of  his 
royalist  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  the  shajie  of 
a  huge  white  feather  in  his  cap.  His  life  had 
been  a  series  of  eclipses,  of  ajipearances,  disap- 
pearances, and  reappearances.  He  was  a  sort 
of  revolving  light  on  the  coasts  of  scamjidom. 
He  knew  a  little  Turkish  ;  instead  of  "guillo- 
tined" would  say  "ri«f/>oi5.<^d"  He  had  been  a 
slave  in  Tripoli,  in  the  house  of  a  Thaleb,  and 
had  learnt  Turkish  by  dint  of  blows  \\ith  a 
stick.  His  employnicnt  had  been  to  stand  at 
evenings  at  the  doors  of  the  mosque,  there  to 
read  aloud  to  the  fiiithful  the  Koran  inscribed 
upon  slips  of  wood,  or  pieces  of  camel  leather. 
It  is  not  imjjrobable  that  he  was  a  renegade. 

He  was  capable  of  cvcrjthing,  and  something 
worse. 

He  had  a  trick  of  laughing  loud  and  knitting 
his  brows  at  the  same  time.  He  used  to  say, 
"In  politics,  I  esteem  only  men  inaccessible  to 
its  influences  ,"  or,  "  I  am  for  decency  and  good 
morals;"  or,  "The  jjyramid  must  be  rejilaced 
upon  its  base."  His  manner  was  rather  cheer- 
ful and  cordial  than  othenvisc.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  mouth  contradicted  the  sense  of  his 
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words.  His  nostrils  had  an  odd  way  of  distend- 
ing tlieraselves.  In  the  corners  of  his  eyes  he 
had  a  little  network  of  wrinkles,  in  which  all 
sorts  of  dark  thoughts  seemed  to  meet  together. 
It  was  here  alone  that  the  secret  of  his  jihysiog- 
nomy  could  be  thoroughly  studied.  His  flat 
foot  was  a  vulture's  claw.  His  skull  was  low 
at  the  top  and  large  about  the  temples.  His 
ill-shapen  ear,  bristling  with  hair,  seemed  to 
say,  "Beware  of  speaking  to  the  beast  in  this 
cave." 

One  fine  day  in  Guernsey,  Rautaine  was  sud- 
denly missing. 

Lethierry's  comrade  had  absconded,  leaving 
the  treasury  of  their  partnership  empty. 

In  this  treasury  there  was  some  money  of 
Rantaine's,  no  doubt,  but  tliere  were  also  fifty 
thousand  francs  belonging  to  Lcthierry. 

Lethierry,  by  forty  yeai"s  of  industry  and  prob- 
ity as  a  coaster  and  ship-carpenter,  had  saved 
one  hundred  thousand  francs.  Rantaine  rob- 
bed him  of  half  the  sum. 

Half  ruined,  Lethierry  did  not  lose  heart,  but 
began  at  once  to  think  how  to  repair  his  mis- 
fortune. A  stout  heart  may  be  ruined  in  for- 
tune, but  not  in  spirit.  It  was  just  about  that 
time  that  people  began  to  talk  of  the  new  kind 
of  boat  to  be  moved  by  steam-engines.  Le- 
tliierry  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  Fulton's  in- 
vention, so  much  disputed  about ;  and  by  one 
of  these  tireboats  to  connect  tlie  Channel  Isl- 
ands with  the  French  coast.  He  staked  his  all 
upon  this  idea ;  he  devoted  to  it  the  wreck  of 
his  savings.  Accordingly,  six  months  after 
Rantaine's  flight,  the  astonished  people  of  St. 
Sampson  beheld,  issuing  from  the  port,  a  vessel 
discharging  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  and  look- 
ing like  a  ship  a-fire  at  sea.  This  was  the  first 
steam  vessel  to  navigate  the  Channel. 

This  vessel,  to  which  the  people,  in  their  dis- 
like and  contempt  for  novelty,  immediately  gave 
the  nickname  of  "  Lethierry's  Galley,"  was  an- 
nounced as  intended  to  maintain  a  constant 
communication  between  Guernsey  and  St.  Malo. 


IV. 

CONTINUATION   OF   THE    STORY   OP   UTOPIA. 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  the  new  enter- 
prise did  not  prosper  much  at  first.  The  own- 
ers of  cutters  passing  between  the  island  of 
Guernsey  and  the  French  coast  were  loud  in 
their  outcries.  They  denounced  this  attack 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  their  monopoly. 
The  chapels  began  to  fulminate  against  it.  One 
reverend  gentleman,  named  Elihu,  stigmatized 
the  new  steam  ressel  as  an  "atheistical  con-, 
struction,"  and  the  sailing  boat  was  declared 
the  only  orthodox  craft.  The  people  saw  the 
horns  of  the  devil  among  the  beasts  which  the 
fireship  can-ied  to  and  fro.  This  storm  of  pro- 
test continued  a  considerable  time.  At  last, 
however,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  these  an- 
imals arrived  less  tired  and  sold  better,  their 


meat  being  superior;  that  the  sea  risk  was  less 
also  for  passengers ;  that  this  mode  of  travelling 
was  less  expensive,  shorter,  and  more  sure ;  that 
they  started  at  a  fixed  time,  and  arrived  at  a 
fi.Kcd  time  ;  that  consignments  of  fish,  travelling 
fiister,  arrived  fresher,  and  that  it  was  now  pos- 
sible to  find  a  rent  in  the  French  markets  for 
the  surplus  of  great  takes  of  fish  so  common  in 
Guernsey.  The  butter,  too,  from  the  far-famed 
Guernsey  cows,  made  the  passage  quicker  in  the 
"Devil  Boat"  than  in  the  old  sailing  vessels, 
and  lost  nothing  of  its  good  quality,  insomuch 
that  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  became  a  customer  for 
it,  as  well  as  St.  Brieuc  and  Rennes.  In  short, 
thanks  to  what  they  called  "LethieiTy's  Galley," 
the  people  enjoyed  safe  travelling,  regular  com- 
munication, prompt  and  easy  passages  to  and 
fro,  an  increase  of  circulation,  and  an  extension 
of  markets  and  of  commerce,  and,  finally,  it  was 
felt  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  patronize  this  "Dev- 
il Boat,"  which  flew  in  the  face  of  the  Holy  Scii])- 
tures,  and  brought  wealth  to  the  island.  Some 
daring  spirits  even  Ment  so  far  as  to  express  a 
positive  satisfaction  at  it.  Sieur  Landoys,  the 
registrar,  bestowed  his  approval  upon  the  vessel 
—  an  undoubted  piece  of  impartiality  on  his 
part,  as  he  did  not  like  Lethieriy.  For,  first 
of  all,  Lethierry  was  entitled  to  the  dignity  of 
"Mess,"  while  Landoys  was  merely  "Sieur 
Landoys."  Then,  although  registrar  of  St.Pierre 
Port,  Landoys  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Sauij)- 
son.  Now  there  was  not  in  the  entire  parish 
another  man  besides  them  devoid  of  prejudices. 
It  seemed  little  enough,  therefore,  to  indulge 
themselves  with  a  detestation  of  each  other. 
Two  of  a  trade,  says  the  proverb,  rarely  agree. 

Sieur  Landoys,  hoAvever,  had  the  honesty  to 
support  the  steam-boat.  Others  followed  Lan- 
doys. By  little  and  little,  these  facts  mulii- 
plied.  The  growth  of  opinion  is  like  the  rising 
tide.  Time,  and  the  continued  and  increasing 
success  of  the  venture,  with  the  evidence  of  real 
service  rendered,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
general  welfare,  gradually  converted  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  day  at  length  arrived  when,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wiseacres,  every  one  ad- 
mired "Lethierry's  Galley." 

It  would  probably  win  less  admiration  now- 
a-days.  This  steam-boat  of  forty  years  since 
would  doubtless  provoke  a  smile  among  our 
modern  boat-builders ;  for  this  marvel  was  ill- 
shaped,  this  prodigy  was  clumsy  and  infirm. 

The  distance  between  our  grand  Atlantic 
steam  vessels  of  the  present  day  and  the  boats 
with  wheel-paddles  which  Denis  Papin  floated 
on  the  Fulda  in  1707,  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  a  three-decker,  like  the  Montebello, 
200  feet  long,  having  a  main  yard  of  115  feet, 
carrying  a  weight  of  3000  tons,  1100  men,  120 
guns,  10,000  cannon-balls,  and  ICO  packages  of 
canister,  belching  forth  at  every  broadside,  when 
in  action,  3300  pounds  of  iron,  and  spreading  to 
the  wind,  when  it  moves,  5G00  square  metres  of 
canvas,  and  the  old  Danish  galley  of  the  second 
century,  discovered,  full  of  stone  hatchets,  and 
bows  and  clubs,  in  the  mud  of  the  sea-shore  at 
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Wester-Satrnp,  and  preserved  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Flcnsburg. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  —  from  1707  to 
1807 — separate  the  first  paddle-boat  of  Papin 
from  the  first  steam-boat  of  Fulton.  Lethier- 
ry's  galley  was  assuredly  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  two  rough  sketches ;  but  it  was  it-  j 
self  only  a  sketch.  For  all  that,  it  was  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  way.  Every  scientific  discovery  '. 
in  embryo  presents  that  double  aspect — a  mon 
stcr  in  the  foetus,  a  marvel  in  the  germ. 


V. 


SUE   DEVIL   BOAT. 


"Lf.tiiierry's  Galley"  was  not  masted  with 
a  view  to  sailing  well ;  a  fact  which  was  not  a 
defect ;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  laws  of  naval 
construction.     Besides,  her  motive  power  being 
steam,  her  sails  were  only  accessory.     A  paddle 
steam-boat,  moreover,  is  almost  insensible  to 
sails.     The  new  steam  vessel  was  too  ronnd, 
short,  and  thick-set.     She  had  too  much  bow, 
and  too  great  a  breadth  of  quarter.     The  daring 
of  inventors  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
makini;  a  steam  vessel  light.     Lethierrj-'s  boat 
had  some  of  the  defects  of  Gilliatt's  Dutch  sloop. 
She  pitched  very  little,  but  she  rolled  a  good 
deal.      She  had  too  much  beam  for  her  length. 
The  massive  machinery  encumbered  her,  and, 
to  make  her  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  cargo, 
her  constructors  had  raised  her  bulwarks  to  an 
unusual  height,  giving  to  the  vessel  the  defects  of 
old  seventy-fours,  a  bastard  model  which  would 
have  to  be  cut  down  to  render  them  really  sea- 
worthy, or  fit  to  go  into  action.     Being  short, 
she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  veer  quickly — 
the  time  employed  in  a  manosnvre  of  that  kind 
being  in  proportion  to  the  Icngtli  of  the  vessel — 
but  her  weight  deprived  her  of  the  advantage 
of  her  shortness.     Her  midship  frame  was  too 
broad,  a  fact  which  retarded  her,  the  resistance 
of  the  sea  being  proportioned  to  the  largest  sec- 
tion below  the  water-line,  and  to  the  square  of 
the  speed.     Iler  prow  was  vertical,  which  would 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fault  at  the  present  day, 
but  at  that  period  this  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion was  invariabl}'  sloped  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.     All  the  curving  lines  of  the  hull 
agreed  well  together.     The  rudder  was  the  old- 
fashioned  bar-rudder,  not  the  wheeled  one  of 
the  i)rcsent  time.     Two  skiffs,  a  species  of  i/ou- 
yovs,  were  sus])ended  to  the  davits.     The  ves- 
sel had  four  anchors — the  sheet  anchor,  the  sec- 
ond or  working  anchor,  and  two  bower  an- 
chors.    These  four  anchors,  slung  by  chains, 
were  moved,  according  to  the  occasion,  by  the 
great  capstan  of  the  poop,  or  by  the  small  cap- 
stan at  the  prow.     At  that  period  the  pump- 
action  windlass  had  not  superseded  the  inter- 
mitting efforts  of  the  old  handspike.     Having 
only  two  bower  anchors,  one  on  the  starboard 
and  the  other  on  the  larboard  side,  the  vessel 
could  not  move  conveniently  in  certain  winds. 


though  she  could  aid  herself  at  such  times  with 
the  second  anchor.  Her  speed  was  six  knots 
an  hour.  When  lying-to  she  rode  well.  Take 
her  as  she  was,  "Lethierry's  Galley"  was  a  good 
sea-boat ;  btit  people  felt  that,  in  moments  of 
danger  from  reefs  or  watcr-si)outs,  she  would  be 
hardly  manageable.  Unhappily,  her  build  made 
her  roll  about  on  the  waves  with  a  per]ictual 
creaking  like  that  of  a  new  shoe. 

She  was,  above  all,  a  merchandise  boat,  and, 
like  all  ships  built  more  for  commerce  than  fof 
fighting,  was  constructed  exclusively  with  a  view 
to  stowage.  She  carried  few  jiassongers.  The 
transport  of  cattle  rendered  stowage  diflicult  and 
very  peculiar.  Vessels  canicd  bullocks  at  that 
time  in  the  hold,  which  was  a  complication  of 
tlie  difficulty.  At  the  present  day  they  are 
stowed  on  the  fore-deck.  The  paddle-boxes  of 
Lethierry's  "Devil  Boat"  were  painted  white, 
the  hull,  down  to  the  water-line,  red,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  vessel  black,  according  to  the  some- 
what ugly  fashion  of  this  century.  When  emp- 
ty she  drew  seven  feet  of  water,  and  when  laden 
fourteen. 

"With  regard  to  the  engine,  it  was  of  consid- 
erable power.  To  speak  exactly,  its  power  was 
equal  to  that  of  one  horse  to  ever}'  three  tons 
burden,  wliich  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  tug- 
boat. The  paddles  were  well  placed,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vessel. 
The  maximum  pressure  of  the  engine  was  equal 
to  two  atmospheres.  It  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  coal,  although  it  was  constructed  on  the  con- 
densation and  expansion  principles.  For  that 
jicriod  the  engine  seemed,  and  indeed  was,  ad- 
mirable. It  had  been  constructed  in  France,  at 
the  works  at  Bercy.  Mess  Lethierp-  had  rough- 
ly sketched  it;  the  engineer  Avho  had  construct- 
ed it  in  accordance  with  his  diagram  was  dead, 
so  that  the  engine  was  unique,  and  probably 
could  not  have  been  replaced.  The  designer 
still  lived,  but  the  constructor  was  no  more. 

The  engine  had  cost  forty  thousand  francs. 

Lethierry  had  himself  constructed  the  "Devil 
Boat"  upon  the  great  covered  stocks  by  the  side 
of  the  first  tower  between  St.  Pierre  Port  and 
St.  Sampson.  He  had  been  to  Bn'me  to  buy 
the  wood.  All  his  skill  as  a  shipwright  was  ex- 
hausted in  its  construction  ;  his  ingenuity  might 
be  seen  in  the  )>lanks,  the  seams  of  wliich  were 
straight  and  even,  and  covered  with  sarangousti, 
an  Indian  mastic,  better  than  resin'.  The  sheath- 
ing was  well  beaten.  To  remedy  the  roundness 
of  the  hull,  Lethierry  liad  fitted  out  a  boom  at 
the  bowsprit,  which  allowed  him  to  add  a  false 
spritrail  to  the  regular  one.  On  the  day  of  the 
launch,  he  cried  aloud,  "At  last  I  am  afloat!" 
The  vessel  was  successful,  in  fact,  as  the  reader 
has  already  Icamt. 

Either  by  chance  or  design  she  liad  been 
launched  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  tlic  taking  of  the  Bastille.  On  that  day, 
mounted  upon  the  bridge  between  the  two  pad- 
dle-boxes, looked  Lethierry  upon  the  sea,  and  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  your  turn  now!  The  Parisians 
took  the  Bastille,  now  sciences  take  the  sea." 
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Lethierry's  boat  made  the  voyage  from  Guern- 
sey to  St.  Malo  once  a  week.  She  started  on 
the  Tuesday  morning,  and  returned  on  the  Fri- 
day evening,  in  time  for  the  Saturday  market. 
She  was  a  stronger  craft  than  any  of  tlic  hirgcst 
coasting  sloops  in  all  the  aixhipelago,  and  her 
capacity  hcing  in  proportion  to  her  dimensions, 
one  of  her  voyages  was  equal  to  four  voyages  of 
an  ordinary  boat  in  the  same  trade ;  hence  they 
were  very  profitable.  The  reputation  of  a  vessel 
depends  on  its  stowage,  and  Lethierry  was  an 
admirable  superintendent  of  cargo.  When  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  work  himself,  he  trained 
up  a  sailor  to  undertake  this  duty.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  the  steam-boat  brought  in  a  clear 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  a-year, 
or  eighteen  thousand  francs.  The  pound  ster- 
ling of  Guernsey  is  worth  twenty-four  francs 
only ;  that  of  England  twenty-five,  and  that  of 
Jersey  twenty-six.  These  differences  are  less 
unimportant  than  they  seem  ;  the  banks,  at  all 
events,  know  how  to  turn  them  to  advantage. 


VI. 

lethieret's  exaltation. 

The  "Devil  Boat"  prospered.  Mess  Lethi- 
erry began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  be  called  "Monsieur."  At  Guernsey, 
people  do  not  become  "monsieurs"at  one  bound. 
Between  the  plain  man  and  the  gentleman  there 
is  quite  a  scale  to  climb.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  the  simple  name,  plain  "Peter,"  let  us  sup- 
pose ;  the  second  step  is  "Neighbour  Peter;" 
the  third,  "Father  Peter;"  the  fourth,  "  Sieur 
Peter;"  the  fifth,  "Mess  Peter;"  and  then  we 
reach  the  summit  in  "  Monsieur  Peter." 

This  scale,  ascending  thus  from  the  ground, 
is  carried  to  still  greater  heights.  All  the  up- 
per classes  of  England  join  on  and  continue  it. 
Here  are  the  various  steps,  becoming  more  and 
more  glorious.  Above  the  Monsieur,  or  "  Mr.," 
there  is  the  "Esquire;"  above  the  esquire,  the 
knight ;  above  the  knight,  then  still  rising,  we 
have  the  baronet,  the  Scotch  laird,  the  baron, 
the  viscount,  the  earl  (called  count  in  France, 
andjarl  in  Norway);  the  marquis,  the  duke, 
the  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  king :  so 
by  degrees  we  ascend  from  the  people  to  the 
middle  class,  from  the  middle  class  to  the  bar- 
onetage, from  the  baronetage  to  the  peerage, 
from  the  peerage  to  royalty. 

Thanks  to  his  successful  ingenuity,  thanks  to 
steam,  and  his  engines,  and  the  "Devil  Boat," 
Mess  Lethierry  was  fast  becoming  an  important 
personage.  When  building  his  vessel  he  had 
been  compelled  to  borrow  money.  He  had  be- 
come indebted  at  Breme,  he  had  become  indebt- 
ed at  St.  Malo ;  but  every  year  he  diminished 
his  obligations. 

He  had  moreover  purchased  on  credit  at  the 
very  entrance  to  the  port  of  St.  Sampson  a  pret- 
ty stone-built  house,  entirely  new,  situate  be- 
tween the   sea  and  a  pretty  garden.     On  the 


corner  of  this  house  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
tlic  "  Brave'es."  Its  front  formed  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  port  itself,  and  it  was  remarkable  for 
a  double  row  of  windows:  on  the  north,  along- 
side a  little  enclosure  filled  with  flowers,  and  on 
the  south  commanding  a  view  of  the  ocean.  It 
had  thus  two  facades,  one  open  to  the  tempest 
and  the  sea,  the  other  looking  into  a  garden 
filled  with  roses. 

These  two  frontages  seemed  made  for  the  two 
inmates  of  the  house — Mess  Lethierry  and  De- 
ruchette. 

The  "Bravees"  was  popular  at  St.  Sampson, 
for  Mess  Lethierry  had  at  length  become  a  pop- 
ular man.  This  popularity  was  due  partly  to 
his  good  nature,  his  devotedness,  and  his  cour- 
age ;  partly  to  the  number  of  lives  he  had  saved  ; 
and  a  great  deal  to  his  success,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  awarded  to  St.  Sampson  the  honour 
of  being  the  port  of  the  departure  and  arrival 
of  the  new  steam-boat.  Having  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  "Devil  Boat"  was  decidedly  a 
success,  St.  Pierre,  the  capital,  desired  to  obtain 
it  for  that  port,  but  Lethierry  held  fast  to  St. 
Sampson.  It  was  his  native  town.  "It  was 
there  that  I  was  first  pitched  into  the  water,"  he 
used  to  say ;  hence  his  great  local  popularity. 
His  position  as  a  small  landed  proprietor  paying 
land-tax,  made  him,  what  they  call  in  Guernsey, 
an  inhabitant.  He  was  chosen  land-tax  assess- 
or. The  poor  sailor  had  mounted  five  out  of 
six  steps  of  the  Guernsey  social  scale ;  he  had 
attained  the  dignity  of  "Mess  ;"  he  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  Monsieur ;  and  who  could  pre- 
dict whether  he  might  not  even  rise  higher  than 
that ;  who  could  say  that  they  might  not  one 
day  find  in  the  almanack  of  Guernsey,  under 
the  heading  of  "Nobility  and  Gentry,"  the  as- 
tonishing and  superb  inscription, Lethier- 
ry, Esq. 

But  MeSs  Lethierry  had  nothing  of  vanity  in 
his  nature,  or  he  had  no  sense  of  it ;  or  if  he 
had,  disdained  it :  to  know  that  he  was  useful 
was  his  greatest  pleasure  ;  to  be  popular  touched 
him  less  than  being  necessary;  he  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  only  two  objects  of  delight, 
and  consequently  only  two  ambitions  :  Durande 
and  Deruchette. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  had  em- 
barked in  the  lottery  of  the  sea,  and  had  gained 
the  chief  prize. 

This  chief  prize  was  the  Durande  steaming 
away  in  all  her  pride. 


VIL 

THE    SAME  GODFATHER    AND  THE    SAME   PATRO» 
SAINT. 

Hating  created  his  steam-boat,  Lethierry  had 
christened  it;  he  had  called  it  Durande — "La 
Durande."  We  will  speak  of  her  henceforth 
by  no  other  name :  we  will  claim  the  liberty 
also,  in  spite  of  typographical  usage,  of  not  un- 
derlining this   name  Durande ;  conforming  in 
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this  to  the  notion  of  Mess  Lethierry,  in  whose 
eyes  La  Durandc  was  almost  a  living  l)e^^o^. 

Durande  and  Deruchette  arc  the  same  name. 
Dt'ruchette  is  the  diminutive. 

Tliis  diminutive  is  very  common  in  France. 

In  the  country  the  names  of  saints  are  often 
endowed  with  all  these  diminutives  as  well  as 
all  their  augmentatives.  One  might  suppose 
there  were  several  persons  when  there  is,  in  tact, 
only  one.  Tiiis  system  of  j)atrons  and  patron- 
esses under  diflferent  names  is  by  no  means  rare. 
Lise,  Lisette,  Lisa,  Elisa,  Isabellc,  Lisbcth, 
Betsy,  all  these  are  simjiiy  Elizabetli.  It  is 
])robablc  tliat  ^lahout,  Maclou,  Malo,  and  Ma- 
gloirc  are  the  same  saint :  this,  however,  we  do 
not  vouch  for. 

Saint  Durande  is  a  saint  of  I'Angoumois  and 
of  the  Charente ;  whether  she  is  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  calendar  is  a  question  for  the 
Bollandists :  orthodox  or  not,  slic  has  been  made 
the  patron  saint  of  numerous  chajjcls. 

It  was  while  Lethierrv'  was  a  young  sailor  at 
Rochefort  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  saint,  probably  in  tiie  ])crson  of  some 
pretty  Charantaise,  perhaps  in  that  of  the  gri- 
sette  with  the  pretty  nails.  The  saint  had  re- 
mained sufficiently  in  his  memory  for  him  to 
give  the  name  to  the  two  things  which  he  luved 
most — Durande  to  the  steam-boat,  Deruchctte  to 
the  girl. 

Of  one  he  was  the  fiither,  of  the  other  the 
uncle. 

Dcruchette  was  the  daughter  of  a  brother  who 
had  died :  she  was  an  orphan  child :  he  had 
adopted  her,  and  had  taken  the  place  both  of 
father  and  motiier. 

DiTUchette  was  not  only  his  niece,  she  was 
his  godchild  ;  he  had  held  her  in  his  arms  at 
tiie  bajjtismal  font ;  it  was  he  who  had  chosen 
her  patron  saint,  Durande,  and  her  Christian 
name,  Dflruchette. 

Deruchette,  as  we  have  said,  was  born  at  St. 
Pierre  Port.  Her  name  was  inscribed  at  its 
date  on  the  register  of  the  parish. 

As  long  as  the  niece  was  a  child,  and  the  un- 
cle i)oor,  nobody  took  heed  of  her  a))pellation 
of  Dcruchette,  but  when  the  little  girl  became  a 
miss,  and  the  sailor  a  gentleman,  Dcruchette 
shocked  the  feelings  of  (iuernsey  society ;  the 
nncoutimcss  of  the  name  astonished  every  one. 
Folks  asked  Mess  Lethierry  "  why  Dcruchette?" 
he  answered,  "It  is  a  very  good  name  in  its 
way."  Several  attempts  were  made  to  get  him 
to  obtain  a  change  in  the  baptismal  name,  but 
he  would  be  no  party  to  them.  One  day  a  fine 
lady  of  the  upper  circle  of  society  in  St.  Samp- 
son, the  wife  of  a  rich  retired  iron-founder,  said 
to  Mess  Lcthierrj-,  "In  future  I  shall  call  your 
daughter  Kancy." 

"If  names  of  country  towns  are  in  fashion," 
said  he,  "why  not  Lons  le  Saulnier?"  The 
fine  lady  did  not  yield  her  point,  and  on  the 
moiTow  said,  "  We  are  determined  not  to  have 
it  Deruchette.  I  have  found  for  your  daughter 
a  i)retty  name  —  Marianw."  "A  very  pretty 
name,  indeed,"  replied  Mess  Lethierry,  "com- 


posed of  two   words  which  signify  a  husband 
and  an  ass."*     He  held  fast  to  Dcrucnette. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  Lethier- 
rj's  ])un  that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  his  niece 
married.  He  desired  to  marry  her,  certainly; 
but  in  his  own  way :  he  intended  her  to  have  a 
husband  after  his  own  heart — one  who  would 
work  hard,  and  whose  wife  would  have  little  to 
do.  He  liked  rough  hands  in  a  man,  and  deli- 
cate ones  in  a  woman.  To  prevent  Dcruchette 
spoiling  licr  pretty  hands  he  had  always  brougiit 
her  up  like  a  young  lady  ;  he  had  provided  her 
with  a  music-master,  a  jiiano,  a  little  library, 
and  a  few  needles  and  threads  in  a  pretty  work- 
basket  :  she  was,  indeed,  more  often  reading 
tiian  stitching,  more  often  ]ilaying  than  reading; 
this  was  as  Mess  Lethierry  wished  it;  to  be 
charming  was  all  that  he  expected  of  her :  he 
had  reared  the  young  girl  like  a  flower.  Who- 
ever has  studied  the  character  of  sailors  well  un- 
derstand this — rude  and  hard  in  their  nature, 
they  have  an  odd  partiality  for  grace  and  deli- 
cacy. To  realize  the  idea  of  the  uncle,  the 
niece  ought  to  have  been  rich — so,  indeed,  felt 
Jless  Lethierry.  His  steam-boat  voyaged  for 
this  end.  The  mission  of  Durande  was  to  pro- 
vide a  marriage  portion  for  De'ruchettc. 


VIII. 

BONKIE   DUNDEE. 

DERrriiETTE  occupied  the  prettiest  room  at 
the  Bravt'es ;  it  had  two  windows,  was  furnished 
with  various  articles  made  of  fine-grained  ma- 
hogany, had  a  bed  with  four  curtains,  green 
and  white,  and  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  and 
Ijcyond  it  towards  the  high  hill  on  which  stands 
the  Chateau  du  Vallc.  Gilliatt's  house,  the 
Jju  de  la  Ihie,  was  on  the  other  side  of  this  hill. 

Deruchette  had  her  music  and  piano  in  this 
chamber ;  she  accomjianied  herself  on  the  in- 
strument when  singing  the  air  whicii  she  pre- 
ferred— the  melancholy  Scottish  air  of  "Bon- 
nie Dundee."  Tlie  very  spirit  of  night  hreaihcs 
in  this  melody,  but  her  voice  was  full  of  tlie 
freshness  of  dawn.  The  contrast  was  quaint 
and  pleasing;  people  said,  "Miss  Deruchette 
at  her  piano." 

Tlie  passers  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  stopped 
sometimes  before  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  the 
BraAf'es  to  listen  to  that  sweet  voice  and  plaint- 
ive song. 

Deruchette  was  the  very  embodiment  of  joy 
as  she  went  to  and  fro  in  the  house  ;  she  bronj^ht 
with  her  a  perpetual  spring.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, but  more  pretty  than  beautiful,  and  still 
more  graceful  than  pretty.  She  recalled  to  the 
good  old  pilots,  friends  of  Mess  Lethierry,  that 
princess  in  the  song  which  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  sing,  who  was  so  beautiful — 

"Qu'ellc  pasf>ait  pour  telle  dans  le  rOgimpnt." 

Mess  Lethierry  used  to  say,  "  She  has  a  head 
of  hair  like  a  ship's  ciiblffT" 

♦  A  play  upon  the  French  words  mari  and  Arte. 
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From  her  infancy  she  had  been  remarkable 
for  beauty.  The  learned  in  such  matters  had 
grave  doubts  about  her  nose,  but  the  little  one 
liaving  probably  determined  to  be  pretty,  had 
finally  satisfied  their  requirements.  She  grew 
to  girlhood  without  any  serious  loss  of  beauty ; 
her  nose  became  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ; 
and,  when  grown  up,  her  critics  admitted  her 
to  be  charming. 

She  never  addressed  her  uncle  otherwise 
than  as  father. 

Lethierry  allowed  her  to  soil  her  fingers  a 
little  in  gardening,  and  even  in  some  kind  of 
household  duties :  she  watered  her  beds  of  pink 
hollyhocks,  purple  foxgloves,  perennial  phloxes, 
and  scarlet  herb  bennets.  She  took  good  ad- 
vantage of  the  climate  of  Guernsey,  so  favoura- 
ble to  flowers.  She  had,  like  many  other  per- 
sons there,  aloes  in  the  open  ground,  and,  what 
is  more  difficult,  she  succeeded  in  cultivating  the 
Nepaulese  cinquefoil.  Her  little  kitchen-gar- 
den was  scientifically  arranged;  she  was  able 
to  produce  from  it  several  kinds  of  rare  vegeta- 
bles. Slie  sowed  Dutch  cauliflower  and  Brus- 
sels cabbages,  which  she  thinned  out  in  July, 
turnips  for  August,  endive  for  September,  short 
parsnip  for  the  autumn,  and  rampions  for  winter. 
Mess  Lethierry  did  not  interfere  with  her  in 
this,  so  long  as  she  did  not  handle  the  spade 
and  rake  too  much,  or  meddle  with  the  coarser 
kinds  of  garden  labour.  He  had  provided  her 
with  two  servants,  one  named  Grace,  and  the 
other  Douce,  which  are  favourite  names  in 
Guernsey.  Grace  and  Douce  did  the  hard  work 
of  the  house  and  garden,  and  they  had  the  right 
to  have  red  hands. 

With  regard  to  Mess  Lethierry,  his  room  was 
a  little  retreat  with  a  view  over  the  port,  and 
communicating  with  the  great  lower  room  of 
the  ground  floor,  on  which  was  situated  the 
door  of  the  house,  near  which  the  various  stair- 
cases met. 

His  room  was  furnished  with  his  hammock, 
his  chronometer,  and  his  pipe  ;  there  were  also 
a  table  and  a  chair.  The  ceiling  had  been 
whitewashed,  as  well  as  the  four  walls.  A  fine 
marine  map,  bearing  the  inscription  W.  Faden, 
5  Charing  Cross,  Geographer  to  his  Majesty, 
and  representing  the  Channel  Islands,  was  nail- 
ed up  at  tlie  side  of  the  door,  and  on  the  left, 
stretched  out  and  fastened  with  other  nails,  ap- 
peared one  of  those  large  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
on  which  are  printed  in  colours  the  signals  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  having  at  the  four 
corners  the  standards  of  France,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  the  centre  the 
union  jack  of  England. 

Douce  and  Grace  were  two  faithful  creatures 
within  certain  limits.  Douce  was  good-na- 
tured enough,  and  Grace  was  probably  good- 
looking.  Douce  was  unmarried,  had  secretly 
"a  gallant."  In  the  Channel  Islands  the  word 
is  common,  as  indeed  is  the  fact  itself.  The 
two  girls  regarded  as  servants  had  something 
of  the  Creole  in  their  character,  a  sort  of  slow- 
ness in  their  movements,  not  out  of  keeping 


witli  the  Norman  spirit  pervading  the  relations 
of  servant  and  master  in  the  Clianncl  Islands. 
Grace,  coquettish  and  good-looking,  was  always 
scanning  the  future  with  a  nervous  anxiety. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  of  her  not  only  having, 
like  Douce,  "a  gallant,"  but  also,  as  the  scan- 
dal-loving averred,  a  sailor  husband,  whose  re- 
turn one  day  was  a  thing  she  dreaded.  This, 
however,  does  not  concern  us.  In  a  household 
less  austere  and  less  innocent.  Douce  would 
have  continued  to  be  the  servant,  but  Grace 
would  have  become  the  soubrclle.  The  danger- 
ous talents  of  Grace  were  lost  upon  a  young  mis- 
tress so  pure  and  good  as  Deruchette.  For  the 
rest,  the  intrigues  of  Douce  and  Grace  were  cau- 
tiously concealed.  Mess  Lethierry  knew  noth- 
ing of  such  matters,  and  no  token  of  them  had 
ever  reached  Deruchette. 

The  lower  room  of  the  ground  floor,  a  hall 
with  a  large  fireplace,  and  surrounded  with 
benches  and  tables,  had  served  in  the  last  cen- 
tury as  a  meeting-place  for  a  conventicle  of 
French  Protestant  refugees.  The  sole  orna- 
ment of  the  bare  stone  wall  was  a  sheet  of 
parchment,  set  in  a  frame  of  black  wood,  on 
which  were  represented  some  of  the  cliaritable 
deeds  of  the  great  Bossuct,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
Some  poor  diocesans  of  this  famous  orator,  sur- 
nanied  the  "  Eagle,"  persecuted  by  him  at  the 
time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  driven  to  take  shelter  at  Guernsey,  had 
hung  this  picture  on  the  wall  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  these  facts.  The  spectator 
who  had  the  patience  to  decipher  a  rude  hand- 
writing in  faded  ink  might  have  learnt  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  are  but  little  known :  "29th 
October,  1685,  Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
appeals  to  the  king  to  destroy  the  tem]jles  of 
Morcef  and  Nanteuil."— "2d  April,  1G8G,  Ar- 
rest of  Cochard,  father  and  son,  for  their  relig- 
ious opinions,  at  the  request  of  Monsieur  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux.  Released :  the  Cochards 
having  recanted."— "  2Sth  October,  1699,  Mon- 
sieur the  Bishop  of  Meaux  sent  to  Mde.  Pont- 
chartrain  a  petition  of  remonstrance,  pointing 
out  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  young 
ladies  named  Chalandes  and  De  Neuville,  who 
are  of  the  reformed  religion,  in  the  House  of 
the  'New  Catholics'  at  Paris."  — "7th  July, 
1703,  the  king's  order  executed  as  requested  by 
Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  for  shutting  up 
in  an  asylum  Baudouin  and  his  wife,  two  bad 
Catholics  of  Fublaines." 

At  the  end  of  the  hall,  near  the  door  of  Mess 
Lethierry's  room,  was  a  little  corner  with  a 
wooden  partition,  which  had  been  the  Hugue- 
nots' sanctum,  and  had  become,  thanks  to  its 
row  of  rails  and  a  small  hole  to  pass  paper  or 
money  through,  the  steam-boat  office ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  office  of  the  Durande,  kept  by  Mess 
Lethierry  in  person.  Upon  the  old  oaken  read- 
ing-desk, where  once  rested  the  Holy  Bible,  lay 
a  great  ledger,  with  its  alternate  pages  headed 
Dr.  and  Cr. 
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IX. 

THE   MAN  WHO   DISCOVERED   RANTAINE'S    CHAK- 
ACTER. 

As  long  as  Mess  Lcthicm-  had  been  able  to 
do  duty,  be  had  commanded  the  Durandc,  and 
had  had  no  other  pilot  or  captain  but  himself; 
but  a  time  had  come,  as  wc  have  said,  when  he 
had  been  comi)elled  to  find  a  successor.  He 
had  chosen  for  that  purpose  Sieur  Clubin,  of 
Torteval,  a  taciturn  man.  Sieur  Clubin  had  a 
character  upon  the  coast  for  strict  j)robity.  He 
became  the  alter  ego,  the  double  of  Mess  Le- 
thierry. 

Sieur  Clubin,  although  he  had  rather  the  look 
of  a  notary  than  of  a  sailor,  was  a  mariner  of 
rare  skill.  He  had  all  the  talents  which  are  re- 
quired to  meet  dangers  of  every  kind.  He  was 
a  skilful  stowcr,  a  safe  man  aloft,  an  able  and 
careful  boatswain,  a  powerful  steersman,  an  ex- 
perienced pilot;  and  a  bold  captain.  He  was 
prudent,  and  he  carried  his  prudence  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  daring,  which  is  a  great  quality 
at  sea.  His  natural  ai)prchensiveness  of  danger 
was  tempered  by  a  strong  instinct  of  what  was 
possible  in  an  emergency.  He  was  one  of 
those  mariners  who  will  face  risks  to  a  point 
perfectly  well  known  to  themselves,  who  gener- 
ally manage  to  come  successfully  out  of  every 
peril.  Every  certainty  which  a  man  can  com- 
mand, dealing  with  so  fickle  an  clement  as  the 
sea,  he  possessed.  Sieur  Clubin,  moreover,  was 
a  reno\^Tied  swimmer ;  he  was  one  of  that  race 
of  men  broken  in  to  the  buffeting  of  the  waves, 
who  can  remain  as  long  as  they  please  in  the 
water — who  can  start  from  the  Havre-des-Nas 
at  Jersey,  double  the  Colettes,  swim  round  the 
Hermitage  and  Castle  Elizabeth,  and  return  in 
two  hours  to  the  point  from  which  they  started. 
He  came  from  Torteval,  where  he  had  the  rep- 
utation of  often  having  swam  across  the  pas- 
sage so  much  dreaded,  from  the  Hanway  Rocks 
to  the  point  of  Pleinmont. 

One  circumstance  which  had  recommended 
Sieur  Clubin  to  Mess  Lethicrry  more  than  any 
other  was  his  having  judged  correctly  the  char- 
acter of  Rantaine.  He  bad  pointed  out  to  Le- 
thierry  the  dishonesty  of  the  man,  and  had  said 
"Rantaine  will  rob  you."  His  prediction  was 
verified.  ]\Iore  than  once  —  in  matters,  it  is 
true,  not  very  important — Mess  Lethicrry  had 
put  his  ever  scrupulous  honesty  to  the  proof; 
and  he  freely  communicated  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  affiiirs.  Mess  Lethicrry  used  to 
say,  "A  good  conscience  expects  to  be  treated 
with  perfect  confidence." 


X. 

LOXQ    TARNS. 


Mnss  Letiiierrt,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
case,  alw.iys  wore  his  sea-faring  clothes,  and 
preferred  his  tarpauling  overcoat  to  his  pilot 
jacket.      iJc'ruchette   felt   vexed    occasionally 


about  this  peculiarity.  Nothing  is  prettier  than 
a  poutin;/  beauty.  She  laughed  and  scolded. 
"  ^ly  dear  father,"  she  would  say,  "what  a 
smell  of  j)itch !"  and  she  would  give  him  a  gen- 
tle tap  ujion  his  broad  slioulders. 

This  good  old  seaman  had  gathered  from  his 
voyages  many  wonderful  stories.  He  had  seen 
at  Madagascar  birds'  feathers,  three  of  which 
sufficed  to  make  a  roof  of  a  house.  He  had 
seen  in  India  field  sorrel,  the  stalks  of  which 
were  nine  inches  high.  In  New  Holland  he 
had  seen  troops  of  turkeys  and  geese  led  about 
and  guarded  by  a  bird,  like  a  flock  by  a  shep- 
herd's dog  :  this  bird  was  called  the  Agami. 
He  had  visited  elephants'  cemeteries.  In  Afri- 
ca, he  had  encountered  gorillas,  a  temble  spe- 
cies of  man-monkey.  He  knew  the  ways  of  all 
the  ape  tripe,  from  the  wild  dog-faced  monkey, 
which  he  called  the  Slacaco-bravo,  to  the  howl- 
ing monkey  or  ]\facaco-barbado.  In  Chili,  he 
had  seen  a  pouched  monkey  move  the  compas- 
sion of  the  huntsman  by  showing  its  little  one. 
He  had  seen  in  California  a  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree  fall  to  the  ground,  so  vast  that  a  man  on 
horseback  could  ride  one  hundred  paces  inside. 
In  Morocco,  he  had  seen  the  Mozabitcs  and  the 
Biskris  fighting  with  mafraks  and  bars  of  iron 
—  the  Biskris,  because  they  had  been  called 
Zc/is,  which  means  dogs;  and  the  Mozabitcs, 
because  they  had  been  treated  as  llains!,  which 
means  people  of  the  fifth  sect.  He  had  seen  in 
China  the  pirate  Chanh-thong-quan-larh-Quoi 
cut  to  pieces  for  having  assassinated  the  A])  of 
a  village.  At  Thu-dan-tnot,  he  had  seen  a  lion 
carry  off  an  old  woman  in  the  open  market- 
place. He  was  present  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Great  Sei-pent  brought  from  Canton  to  Saigon 
to  celebrate  in  the  pagoda  of  Cho-len  the  fete 
of  Quan-nam,  the  goddess  of  navigators.  He 
had  beheld  the  great  Quan-Sfl  among  the  Moi. 
At  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  he  had  seen  the  Brazilian 
ladies  in  the  evening  put  little  balls  of  gauze 
into  their  hair,  each  containing  a  beautiful  kind 
of  firefly;  the  whole  forming  a  liead-dress  of 
little  twinkling  lights.  He  had  combated  in 
Paraguay  with  swarms  of  enormous  ants  and 
spiders,  big  and  downy  as  an  infant's  head,  and 
compassing  with  their  long  legs  a  third  of  a 
yard,  and  attacking  men  by  pricking  tlicm  with 
their  bristles,  which  enter  the  skin  as  sharp  as 
arrows,  and  raise  painful  blisters.  On  the  riv- 
er Arinos,  a  tributary  of  the  Tocantins,  in  the 
virgin  forests  to  the  north  of  Diamantina,*  he 
had  determined  the  existence  of  the  famous  bat- 
shaped  people,  the  Murcilagos,  or  men  who  are 
born  with  white  hair  and  red  eyes,  who  lived  in 
the  shady  solitudes  of  the  woods,  sleep  by  day, 
awake  by  night,  and  fish  and  hunt  in  the  dark, 
seeing  better  then  than  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
He  told  how,  near  Beyrout,  once  in  an  encamp- 
ment of  an  ex])cdition  of  which  he  formed  part, 
a  rain  gauge  belonging  to  one  of  the  party  hap- 
pened to  be  stolen  from  a  tent.  A  wizard, 
wearing  two  or  three  strips  of  leather  only,  and 


*  The  render  need  hardly  be  iafonned  that  these  are 
imaginary  places — Teaks. 
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looking  like  a  man  having  nothing  on  but  his 
braces,  thereupon  rang  a  bell  at  the  end  of  a 
horn  so  violently,  that  a  hyena  finally  answered 
the  summons  by  bringing  back  the  missing  in- 
strument. The  hyena  was,  in  fact,  the  thief. 
These  veritable  histories  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  fictions ;  but  they  amused  Deruchette. 

The  j)ouj)(:e  or  "doll"  of  the  Durande,  as  the 
people  of  the  Channel  Islands  call  the  figure- 
head of  a  ship,  v/as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  vessel  and  Lethierry's  niece. 

The  poiipc'a  of  the  Durande  was  particularly 
dear  to  Mess  Lethierry.  He  had  instructed  the 
carver  to  make  it  resemble  Deruchette.  It 
looked  like  a  rude  attempt  to  cut  out  a  face 
with  a  hatchet.  It  was  like  a  clumsy  log  try- 
ing hard  to  look  like  a  girl. 

This  unshapely  block  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  Mess  Lethierry's  imagination.  He  look- 
ed upon  it  with  an  almost  superstitious  admira- 
tion. His  faith  in  it  was  complete.  He  was 
able  to  trace  in  it  an  excellent  resemblance  to 
Derucliette.  Thus  the  dogma  resembles  the 
truth,  and  the  idol  the  deity. 

Mess  Lethierry  had  two  grand  fute-days  in 
every  week ;  one  was  Tuesday,  the  other  Fri- 
day. His  first  delight  consisted  in  seeing  the 
Durande  weigh  anchor;  his  second  in  seeing 
her  enter  the  port  again.  He  leaned  upon  his 
elbows  at  the  window  contemplating  his  work, 
and  was  happy. 

On  Fridays,  the  presence  of  Mess  Lethierry 
at  his  window  was  a  signal.  When  people 
jiassing  the  Bravees  saw  him  lighting  his  pipe, 
they  said,  "Ay!  the  steam-boat  is  in  sight." 
One  kind  of  smoke  was  the  herald  of  the  other. 

The  Durande,  when  she  entered  the  port, 
made  her  cable  fast  to  a  huge  iron  ring  under 
Mess  Lethierry's  window,  and  fixed  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  house.  On  those  nights,  Lethierry 
slept  soundly  in  his  hammock,  with  a  soothing 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Deruchette 
asleep  in  her  room  near  him,  and  of  the  Du- 
rande moored  opposite. 

The  moorings  of  the  Durande  were  close  to 
the  bell  of  the  port.  A  little  strip  of  quay  pass- 
ed thence  before  the  door  of  the  Bravees. 

The  quay,  the  Bravees,  and  its  house,  the 
garden,  tlie  alleys  bordered  with  edges,  and  the 
greater  part  even  of  the  surrounding  houses,  no 
longer  exist.  The  demand  for  Guernsey  gran- 
ite has  invaded  these  too.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  town  is  now  occupied  by  stone-cut- 
ters' yards. 


XI. 

MATRIMONIAL   PROSPECTS. 

Deruchette  was  approaching  womanhood, 
and  was  still  unmarried. 

Mess  Lethierry,  in  bringing  her  up  to  have 
white  hands,  had  also- rendered  her  somewhat 
fastidious.  A  training  of  that  kind  has  its  dis- 
advantages ;  but  Lethierry  was  himself  still  more 
fastidious.     He  would  have  liked  to  have  pro- 


vided at  the  same  time  for  both  his  idols ;  to 
have  so  found  in  the  guide  and  companion  of 
the  one  a  commander  for  the  other.  What  is  a 
husband  ?  The  pilot  on  the  voyage  of  matri- 
mony. Why  not  tlie  same  conductor  for  the 
vessel  and  for  the  girl  ?  The  affairs  of  a  house- 
hold have  their  tides,  their  ebbs  and  flows,  and 
he  who  knows  how  to  steer  a  bark  ought  to 
know  how  to  guide  a  woman's  destiny,  subject 
as  both  are  to  the  influences  of  the  moon  and 
the  wind.  Sieur  Clubin,  being  only  fifteen  years 
younger  than  Lethierry,  would  necessarily  be 
only  a  provisional  master  for  the  Durande.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  young  captain,  a 
permanent  master,  a  true  successor  of  the  found- 
er, inventor,  and  creator  of  the  first  Channel 
steam-boat.  A  captain  for  the  Durande  who 
should  come  up  to  his  ideal  would  have  been 
almost  a  son-in-law  in  Lethierry's  eyes.  Why 
not  make  him  a  son-in-law  in  a  double  sense? 
The  idea  pleased  him.  The  husband  in  j/osse 
of  De'ruchette  haunted  his  dreams.  His  ideal 
was  a  powerful  seaman,  tanned  and  browned  by 
weather,  a  sea  Athlete.  This,  however,  was  not 
exactly  the  ideal  of  De'ruchette.  Her  dreams, 
if  dreams  they  could  even  te  called,  were  of  a 
more  ethereal  character. 

The  uncle  and  the  niece  were  at  all  events 
agreed  in  not  being  in  haste  to  seek  a  solution 
of  these  problems.  When  Deruchette  began  to 
be  regarded  as  a  probable  heiress,  a  crowd  of 
suitors  had  presented  themselves.  Attentions 
under  these  circumstances  are  not  generally 
worth  much.  Mess  Lethierry  felt  this.  He 
would  grumble  out  the  old  French  proverb,  "■A 
maiden  of  gold,  a  suitoi-  ofhi-ass."  He  politely 
showed  the  fortune-seekers  to  the  door.  He 
was  content  to  wait,  and  so  was  Derucliette. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  singular  fact  that  he  had 
\itt\Q  penchant  for  the  local  aristocracy.  In  that 
respect  Mess  Lethieriy  showed  himself  not  en- 
tirely English.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
he  even  refused  for  De'ruchette  a  Ganduel  of 
Jersey,  and  a  Bugnet-Nicolin  of  Sark.  People 
were  bold  enough  to  affirm,  although  we  doubt  if 
this  were  possible,  that  he  had  even  declined  the 
proposals  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Edou, 
which  is  evidently  descended  from  "Edou-ard" 
(Anglice  Edward)  the  Confessor. 


XII. 

AN   ANOMALY   IN   THE   CHARACTER   OF 
LETHIERRY. 

Mess  Lethierry  had  a  failing,  and  a  serious 
one.  He  detested  a  priest;  though  not  as  an 
individual,  bixt  as  an  institution.  Reading  one 
day — for  he  used  to  read — in  a  work  of  Voltaire 
— for  he  would  even  read  Voltaire — the  remark 
that  priests  "have  something  cat-like  in  their 
nature,"  he  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  heard 
to  mutter,  "Then  I  suppose  I  have  something 
dog-like  in  mine." 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  priests — Lu- 
theran and  Calvinist,  as  well  as  Catholic — had 
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vigorously  combated  the  new  "Devil  Boat,  and 
had  persecuted  its  inventor.  To  be  a  sort  of 
revolutionist  in  tlio  art  of  navigation,  to  intro- 
duce a  sjiirit  of  ])rogress  in  tlie  Norman  archi- 
pcla^'o,  to  disturb  tlie  peace  of  the  poor  little  isl- 
and of  Guernsey  with  a  new  invention,  was,  in 
their  eyes,  as  we  have  not  concealed  from  the 
reader,  an  abominable  and  most  condemnablc 
rashness.  Nor  had  they  omitted  to  condemn  it 
pretty  loudly.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
arc  now  speaking  of  the  Guernsey  clergy  of  a 
bygone  generation,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  present  time,  who  in  almost  all  the  local 
places  of  worship  display  a  Laudable  sympathy 
with  progress.  Tlicy  had  embarrassed  Letliicr- 
ry  in  a  hundred  ways;  every  sort  of  resisting 
force  which  can  be  foun<l  in  sermons  and  dis- 
courses had  been  employed  against  him.  De- 
tested by  the  cliurchnicn,  he  naturally  came  to 
detest  them  in  liis  turn.  Their  liatred  was  the 
extenuating  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  judging  of  his. 

J5ut  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  dislike  for 
priests  was,  in  some  degree,  in  his  very  nature. 
It  was  hardly  necessary  for  them  to  hate  him  in 
order  to  insjiire  hinf  Avith  aversion.     As  he  said, 
he  moA-ed  among  them  like  the  dog  among  cats. 
He  had  an  antipathy  to  them,  not  only  in  idea, 
but  in  what  is  more  diflicult  to  analyse,  his  in- 
stincts.     He  felt  their  secret  claws,  and  showed 
his  teeth ;   sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
little  at  random  and  out  of  season.     It  is  a  mis- 
take to  make  no  distinctions:  a  dislike  in  the 
mass  is  a  ]>rcjiKlicc.     Tiie  good  Savoyard  cure 
would  have  found  no  favour  in  his  eyes.     It  is 
not  certain  that  a  worthy  priest  was  even  a  pos- 
sible tiling  in  Lethierry's  mind.     His  philoso- 
phy was  carried  so  far  that  his  good  sense  some- 
times abandoned  him.     There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  intolerance  of  tolerants,  as  well  as  the 
violence  of  moderates.     Hut  Lethierry  was  at 
bottom  too  good-natured  to  be  a  tliorough  hater. 
He  did  not  attack  so  much  as  avoid.     He  kept 
the  church  people  at  a  distance.     He  suffered 
evil  at  their  hands,  but  he  confined  himself  to 
not  wishing  them  any  good.     The  shade  of  dif- 
ference, in  fact,  between  his  aversion  and  theirs, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  bore  animosity,  while 
he  had  only  a  strong  antijiathy.      Small  as  is 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  it  has,  unfortunatily, 
plenty  of  room  for  differences  of  religion ;  there, 
to  take  the  broad  distinction,  is   tlie  Catholic 
faith  and  the  I'rotestant  faith :  every  form  of 
worship  has  its  tcmjile  or  chapel.    In  Germany, 
at  Heidelberg,  for  examjile,  people  are  not  so 
particular ;  tliey  divide  a  church   in   two,  one 
iialf  for  Saint  I'eter,  the  other  half  for  Calvin, 
and  between  the  two  is  a  jiartition  to  prevent  re- 
ligious variances  terminating  in  fisticuffs.     The 
shares  are  equal ;  the  Catholics  have  three  al- 
tars, the  Huguenots  three  altars.     As  the  serv- 
ices are  at  the  same  hours,  one  bell  summons 
both  denominations  to  jiraycrs ;  it  rings,  in  fact, 
both  for  God  and  for  Satan,  acconlitig  as  each 
pleases  to  regard  it.     Nothing   can  be   more 
simple. 


The  phlegmatic  character  of  the  Germans  fa- 
vours, I  suppose,  this  peculiar  arrangement,  but 
in  Guernsey  every  religion  has  its  own  domicile ; 
tlicre  is  the  orthodox  parish  and  the  heietic  par- 
ish ;  the  individual  may  choose.  "  Neither  one 
nor  the  other*'  was  the  choice  of  Mess  Lethierry. 
This  sailor,  workman,  philosopher,  and  par- 
venu trader,  though  a  simi)lc  man  in  ajijicar- 
ancc,  was  by  no  means  simple  at  bottom.  He 
had  his  opinions  and  his  j)rejudices.  On  the 
subject  of  the  priests  he  was  immovable ;  he 
would  have  entered  the  lists  with  Montlosicr. 

Occasionally  he  indulged  in  rather  disrespect- 
ful jokes  upon  this  subject.  lie  had  certain 
odd  expressions  thereupon  peculiar  to  himself, 
but  significant  enough.  Going  to  confession  he 
called  "combing  one's  conscience."  The  little 
learning  that  he  had  —  a  certain  amount  of 
rending  picked  np  here  and  there  between  the 
squalls  at  sea — did  not  jirevent  his  making 
blunders  in  spelling.  He  made  also  mistakes 
in  pronunciation,  some  of  which,  however,  gave 
a  double  sense  to  his  words,  which  nii^ht  have 
been  suspected  of  a  sly  intention. 

Though  he  was  a  strong  anti-papist,  that  cir- 
cumstance was  far  from  conciliating  the  Angli- 
cans. He  was  no  more  liked  b}-  the  I'rotestant 
rectors  than  by  the  Catholic  cures.  The  enun- 
ciation of  the  gravest  dogmas  did  not  prevent 
his  anti-theological  temper  bursting  forth.  Ac- 
cident, for  example,  having  once  brought  him 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  eternal  punishment  by  the 
Reverend  Jaquemin  Ile'rode — a  magnificent  dis- 
course, filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  sa- 
cred texts,  proving  the  everlasting  pains,  the  tor- 
tures, the  torments,  the  perditions,  the  inexora- 
ble chastisements,  the  burnings  without  end, 
the  inextinguishable  maledictions,  the  wrath 
of  the  Almighty,  the  celestial  fury,  the  divine 
vengeance,  and  other  incontestable  realities — he 
was  heard  to  say  as  he  was  going  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  faithful  flock,  "You  see,  I  have  an 
odd  notion  of  my  own  on  this  matter,  I  imagine 
God  as  a  merciful  being." 

This  leaven  of  atheism  was  doubtless  due  to 
his  sojourn  in  France. 

Although  a  Guernsey  man  of  pure  extraction, 
he  was  called  in  the  island  "the  Frenchman;" 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  his  "improper"  man- 
ner of  speaking.  He  did  not  indeed  conceal  the 
truth  from  himself.  He  was  impregnated  with 
ideas  subversive  of  established  institutions.  Ilis 
obstinacy  in  constructing  the  "Devil  Boat"  had 
proved  that.  He  used  to  say,  "  I  have  a  little 
of 'W>  in  my  head."  A  doubtful  sort  of  avow- 
al. These  were  not  liis  only  indiscretions.  In 
France  "to  prescive  appearances,"  in  England 
"to  be  respectable,"  is  the  chief  condition  of  a 
quiet  life.  To  be  respectable  implies  a  multi- 
tude of  little  observances,  from  the  strict  keep- 
ing of  Sunday  down  to  the  careful  tying  of  a 
cravat.  "To  act  so  that  nobody  may  point  at 
you" — this  is  the  terrible  social  law.  To  be 
]iointed  at  with  the  finger  is  almost  the  same 
thing  as  an  anatlicmatization.  Little  towns,  al- 
ways hot-beds  of  gossip,  are  remarkable  for  that 
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isolating  malignancy,  which  is  like  the  tremen- 
dous malediction  of  the  Chm'ch  seen  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  The  bravest  are 
afraid  of  this  ordeal.  They  are  ready  to  con- 
front the  storm,  the  fire  of  cannon,  but  they 
shrink  at  the  glance  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy."  Mess 
Letliicrry  was  more  obstinate  than  logical;  but 
nndcr  pressure  even  his  obstinacy  would  bend. 
He  put — to  use  another  of  his  phrases,  eminent- 
ly suggestive  of  latent  compromises  not  always 
pleasant  to  avow — "  a  little  water  in  his  wine." 
He  kept  aloof  from  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not 
absolutely  close  his  door  against  them.  On 
official  occasions,  and  at  the  customary  epochs 
of  pastoral  visits,  he  received  with  sufficiently 
good  grace  both  the  Lutheran  rector  and  the 
Papist  chaplain.  He  had  even,  though  at  dis- 
tant intervals,  accompanied  Dc'ruchette  to  the 
Anglican  parish  church,  to  which  Dc'ruchette 
herself,  as  we  have  said,  only  went  on  the  four 
great  festivals  of  the  year. 

On  the  whole,  these  little  concessions,  whicli 
always  cost  him  a  pang,  irritated  him  ;  and,  far 
from  inclining  him  towards  the  church  people, 
only  increased  his  inward  disinclination  for 
them.  He  compensated  himself  by  more  rail- 
lery. His  nature,  in  general  so  devoid  of  bitter- 
ness, had  no  uncharitable  side  except  this.  To 
alter  him,  however,  was  impossible. 

In  fact,  tliis  was  in  his  very  temperament,  and 
was  beyond  his  own  power  to  control. 

Every  sort  of  priest  or  clergyman  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  had  a  little  of  the  old  rev- 
olutionary want  of  revei-ence.  He  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  one  form  of  worship  and  an- 
other. He  did  not  do  justice  to  that  great  step 
in  the  progress  of  ideas,  tlie  denial  of  the  real 
presence.  His  shortsightedness  in  these  mat- 
ters even  prevented  his  perceiving  any  essential 
difference  between  a  minister  and  an  abbe'.  A 
reverend  doctor  and  a  reverend  fixther  were 
pretty  neaidy  the  same  to  him.  He  used  to 
say,  "  Wesley  is  not  a  bit  more  to  my  taste  than 
Loyola."  When  he  saw  a  reverend  pastor  walk- 
ing with  his  wife,  he  would  turn  to  look  at  them, 
and  mutter  "a  married  priest,"  in  a  tone  which 
brought  out  all  the  absurdity  which  those  words 
had  in  the  ears  of  Frenchmen  at  that  time.  He 
used  to  relate  how  on  his  last  voyage  to  Eng- 
land he  had  seen  the  "Bishopess"  of  London. 
His  dislike  for  marriages  of  that  sort  amounted 
almost  to  disgust.  "Gown  and  gown  do  not 
mate  well,"  li«  would  say.  The  sacerdotal 
function  was  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  distinct 
sex.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  him  to 
have  said,  "Neither  a  man  nor  a  woman,  only 
a  priest ;"  and  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  apply  to 
the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
the  same  disdainful  epithets.  He  confounded 
the  two  cassocks  in  the  same  phraseology.  He 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vary  in  favour  of 
Catholics  or  Lutherans,  or  whatever  they  might 
be,  the  figures  of  speech  common  among  mili- 
taiy  men  of  that  period.  He  would  say  to  Dc'- 
ruchette, "  Marry  whom  you  please,  provided 
you  do  not'marry  a  parson." 


XIII. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS  ADDS  A  GRACE  TO  BEAUTY. 

A  AvoRD  once  said,  Mess  Lethierry  remem- 
bered it ;  a  word  once  said,  Dc'ruchette  soon 
forgot  it.  Here  was  another  difference  between 
the  uncle  and  the  niece. 

Brought  up  in  the  peculiar  way  already  de- 
scribed, Dc'ruchette  was  little  accustomed  to  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  a  latent  danger  in  an 
education  not  sufficiently  serious,  which  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  on.  It  is  perhaps  unwise 
to  endeavour  to  make  a  child  happy  too  soon. 

So  long  as  she  was  happy,  Dc'ruchette  thought 
all  was  well.  She  knew,  too,  tliat  it  was  al- 
wa3's  a  pleasure  to  her  uncle  to  see  her  pleased. 
The  religious  sentiment  in  her  nature  was  sat- 
isfied with  going  to  the  parish  church  four  times 
in  the  year.  We  have  seen  her  in  her  Christ- 
mas-day toilette.  Of  life  she  was  entirely  ig- 
norant. She  had  a  disposition  which  one  day 
might  lead  her  to  love  passionately.  Mean- 
while she  was  contented. 

She  sang  by  fits  and  starts,  chatted  by  fits  and 
starts,  enjoyed  the  hour  as  it  passed,  fulfilled 
some  little  duty,  and  was  gone  again,  and  was 
delightful  in  all.  Add  to  all  this  the  English 
sort  of  liberty  whicli  she  enjoyed.  In  England 
the  rosy  infants  go  alone ;  girls  are  their  own 
mistresses,  and  adolescence  is  almost  wholly  un- 
restrained. Such  are  the  differences  of  man- 
ners. Later,  how  many  of  these  free  maidens 
become  female  slaves?  We  used  the  Avord  in 
its  least  odious  sense ;  we  mean  that  they  are 
free  in  the  development  of  their  nature,  but 
slaves  to  duty. 

Dc'ruchette  awoke  every  morning  with  little 
thought  of  her  actions  of  the  day  before.  It 
would  have  troubled  her  a  good  deal  to  have  had 
to  give  an  account  of  how  she  had  spent  her 
time  the  previous  week.  All  this,  however,  did 
not  prevent  her  having  certain  hours  of  strange 
disquietude  :  times  when  some  dark  cloud  seem- 
ed to  pass  over  the  brightness  of  her  joy.  Those 
azure  depths  are  subject  to  such  shadows  !  But 
clouds  like  these  soon  passed  away.  She  quick- 
ly shook  off  such  moods  Avith  a  cheerful  laugh, 
knowing  neither  why  she  had  been  sad,  nor  Avhy 
she  had  regained  her  serenity.  She  Avas  ahvays 
at  play.  As  a  child,  she  would  take  delight  in 
teasing  the  passers-by.  She  played  practical 
jokes  upon  the  boys.  If  the  fiend  himself  had 
passed  that  way,  she  would  hardly  have  spared 
him  some  ingenious  trick.  She  was  pretty  and 
innocent ;  and  she  could  abuse  the  immunity 
accorded  to  such  qualities.  She  was  ready  with 
a  smile  as  a  cat  Avith  a  stroke  of  her  claAvs.  So 
much  the  Avorse  for  the  victim  of  her  scratclies. 
She  thought  no  more  of  them.  Yesterday  had 
no  existence  for  her.  She  lived  in  the  fullness 
of  to-day.  Such  it  is  to  have  too  mucli  happi- 
ness fall  to  one's  lot!  With  Deruchette  im- 
pressions vanished  like  the  melted  snow. 
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BOOK    IV. 

THE    BAGPIPE. 


STREAKS   OF  FIRE  DJ  THE   HORIZXJN. 

GiLLiATT  had  never  spoken  to  Deruchette ; 
he  knew  her  from  having  seen  her  at  a  distance, 
as  men  know  the  morning  star. 

At  the  period  when  Deruchette  had  met  Gil- 
liatt  on  the  road  leading  from  St.  Peter's  Port 
to  Valle,  and  had  surprised  him  by  tracing  his 
name  in  the  snow,  she  was  just  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Only  the  evening  before  IMcss  Lcthierry 
had  said  to  her,  "Come,  no  more  childish  tricks ; 
you  are  a  great  girl." 

Tiiat  word,  "  Gilliatt,"  written  by  the  young 
maiden,  had  sunk  into  an  unfatliomcd  depth. 

Wliat  were  women  to  Gilliatt  ?  He  could  not 
have  answered  that  question  himself.  When 
he  met  one  he  generally  inspired  her  with  some- 
thing of  the  timidity  which  he  felt  himself;  he 
never  spoke  to  a  wom.in  except  from  nrgent  ne- 
cessity. He  had  never  played  the  part  of  a  "  gal- 
lant" to  any  one  of  the  country  girls.  "When 
he  found  himself  alone  on  the  road,  and  per- 
ceived a  woman  coming  towards  him,  he  would 
climb  over  a  fence  or  bury  himself  in  some  copse ; 
he  even  avoided  old  women.  Once  in  his  life 
he  had  seen  a  Parisian  lady.  A  Parisiennc  on 
the  wing  was  a  strange  event  in  Guernsey  at 
that  distant  epoch;  and  Gilliatt  had  heard  this 
gentle  lady  relate  her  little  troubles  in  these 
words :  "I  am  very  much  annoyed  ;  I  have  got 
some  sjiots  of  rain  ujjon  my  bonnet.  Pale  buft' 
is  a  shocking  colour  for  rain."  Having  found, 
some  time  afterwards,  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  an  old  engraving  representing  "  a  lady  of 
the  Chaussce  d'Antin"  in  full  dress,  he  had  stuck 
it  against  the  wall  at  home  as  a  souvenir  of  this 
remarkable  apparition. 

On  tliat  Christmas  morning  when  he  had  met 
Deruchette,  and  when  she  had  written  his  name 
and  disappeared  laughing,  he  returned  home 
scarcely  conscious  of  why  he  had  gone  out. 
That  night  he  slept  little :  he  was  dreaming  of  a 
thousand  things — that  it  would  be  well  to  culti- 
vate black  radishes  in  the  garden ;  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  boat  from  Sark  pass  by  ;  had  any- 
thing hajipencd  to  it?  Then  lie  remembered 
tliat  he  had  seen  the  white  stonecrop  in  flower, 
a  rare  thing  at  that  season.  He  had  never 
known  exactly  who  was  the  woman  who  had 
reared  liim,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  she 
must  have  been  his  mother,  and  thought  of  her 
with  redoubled  tenderness.  He  called  to  mind 
the  lady's  clothing  in  the  old  leathern  trunk. 
He  thought  that  the  Keverend  Jaqucmin  Ilc'rode 
would  probably  one  day  or  other  be  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Peter's  Port  and  Surrogate  of  the 
Bishop,  and  that  the  rectory  of  St.  Sampson 
would  become  vacant.     Next  he   remembered 


that  the  morrow  of  Christmas  would  be  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  the  moon,  and  that  con- 
sequently high-water  would  be  at  twenty-one 
minutes  past  three,  the  half-ebb  at  a  quarter  ])ast 
seven,  low-water  at  thirty-three  minutes  past 
nine,  and  half-flood  at  thirty-nine  minutes  past 
twelve.  He  recalled,  in  their  most  trifling  de- 
tails, the  costume  of  the  Highlander  who  had 
sold  him  the  bagpipe  :  his  bonnet  with  a  thistle 
ornament,  his  claymore,  his  close-fitting  short 
jacket,  his  kilt  and  philabeg  ornamented,  with 
a  pocket  and  his  snuff-horn,  liis  pin  set  with  a 
Scottish  stone,  his  two  girdles,  his  sash  and 
belts,  his  sword,  cutlass,  dirk,  and  skcne-dhu ; 
his  black-sheathed  knife  with  its  black  handle 
ornamented  with  two  cairngorms,  and  the  bare 
knees  of  the  soldier ;  his  socks,  gaiters,  and 
buckled  shoes.  This  highly-equipped  figure  be- 
came a  spectre  in  his  imagination,  which  pur- 
sued him  with  a  sense  of  feverishncss  as  he  sunk 
into  oblivion.  When  he  awoke  it  was  full  day- 
light, and  his  first  thought  was  of  Deruchette. 

The  next  night  he  slept  more  soundly,  but 
he  was  dreaming  again  of  the  Scottish  soldier. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sleep  he  remembered  that 
the  after-Christmas  sittings  of  the  Chief  Law 
Court  would  commence  on  the  21st  of  Januar}'. 
He  dreamed  also  about  the  Reverend  Jaqucmin 
He'rode.  He  thought  of  Deruchette,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  in  violent  anger  with  her ;  he  wished 
he  had  been  a  child  again  to  throw  stones  at  her 
windows;  then  he  thought  that  if  he  were  a 
child  again  he  should  have  his  mother  by  his 
side,  and  he  began  to  sob. 

Gilliatt  had  a  project  at  this  time  of  going  to 
pass  three  months  at  Chousey,  or  at  the  Miri- 
quiers ;  but  he  did  not  go. 

He  walked  no  more  along  the  road  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's Port. 

He  had  an  odd  fancy  that  his  name  of  "  Gil- 
liatt" had  remained  there  traced  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  passers-by  had  stopped  there  to 
read  it. 


IL 

THE    CKKNO'W'N    AVORI.D    rXFOLDS    ITSELF   Bl 
DEGREES. 

Os  the  Other  h.ind,  Gilliatt  h.id  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  Bravccs  every  day.  By  some 
accident  he  was  always  passing  that  way.  His 
business  seemed  always  to  lead  him  by  the  path 
which  passed  under  the  wall  of  Dc'ruchette's 
garden. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  walking  along  this 
]'ath,  he  heard  a  market-woman  who  was  return- 
ing from  the  Brave 's  say  to  another,  "Mess 
Lcthierry  is  fond  of  sea-kale." 
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He  dug  in  liis  garden  of  the  Bu  de  hi  Rue  a 
trench  for  sea-kale.  The  sea-kale  is  a  vegetahle 
•which  has  a  flavour  like  asparagus. 

The  wall  of  the  garden  of  the  Bravees  was 
very  low ;  it  would  liavc  been  easy  to  scale  it. 
The  idea  of  scaling  it  would  have  appeared  to 
him  terrible.  But  t^ere  was  nothing  to  hinder 
his  Jiearing,  as  any  one  else  might,  the  voices 
of  persons  talking  as  he  passed,  in  the  rooms  or 
in  the  garden.  He  did  not  listen,  but  he  heard 
them.  Once  he  could  distinguish  the  voices  of 
the  two  servants,  Grace  and  Douce,  disputing. 
It  was  a  sound  which  belonged  to  the  house,  and 
their  quarrel  remained  in  his  cars  like  the  re- 
membrance of  music. 

On  another  occasion,  he  distinguished  a  voice 
which  was  different,  and  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  voice  of  De'ruchette.  He  quickened 
his  pace,  and  was  soon  out  of  hearing. 

Tiie  words  uttered  by  that  voice,  however, 
remained  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  repeated 
them  at  every  instant.  They  were,  "  Will  you 
please  give  me  the  little  broom?" 

By  degrees  he  became  bolder.  He  had  the 
daring  to  stay  awhile.  One  day  it  happened 
that  Deruchette  was  singing  at  l^r  piano,  alto- 
gether invisible  from  without,  although  her  win- 
dow was  open.  The  air  was  that  of  "Bonny 
Dundee."  He  grew  pale,  but  he  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  point  of  listening. 

Springtide  came.  One  day  Gilliatt  enjoyed 
a  beatific  vision.  The  heavens  were  opened, 
and  there  before  his  eyes  appeared  De'ruchette, 
watering  lettuces  in  her  little  garden. 

Soon  afterwards  he  took  to  doing  more  than 
merely  listening  there.  He  watched  her  habits, 
observed  her  hours,  and  waited  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her. 

In  all  this  he  was  very  careful  not  to  be  seen. 

The  year  advanced  ;  the  time  came  when  the 
trellises  were  heavy  with  roses,  and  haunted  by 
the  butterflies.  By  little  and  little,  he  had 
come  to  conceal  himself  for  hours  behind  the 
wall,  motionless  and  silent,  seen  by  no  one,  and 
holding  his  breath  as  T)e'ruchette  passed  in  and 
out  of  her  garden.  Men  grow  accustomed  to 
poison  by  degrees. 

From  his  hiding-place  he  could  often  hear 
the  sound  of  Deruchette  conversing  with  Mess 
Lethierry  under  a  thick  arch  of  leaves,  in  a 
spot  where  there  was  a  garden-seat.  The  words 
came  distinctly  to  his  ears. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  him !  He 
had  even  descended  to  watch  and  listen.  Alas  ! 
there  is  something  of  the  character  of  a  spy  in 
every  human  heart. 

There  was  another  garden -seat,  visible  to 
him,  and  nearer.  De'ruchette  would  sit  there 
sometimes. 

From  the  flowers  that  he  had  observed  her 
gathering  he  had  guessed  her  taste  in  the  mat- 
ter of  perfumes.  The  scent  of  the  bindweed  was 
her  favourite ;  then  the  pink ;  then  the  honey- 
suckle ;  then  the  jasmine.  The  rose  stood  only 
fifth  in  the  scale.  She  looked  at  the  lilies,  but 
did  not  smell  them. 
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Gilliatt  figured  her  in  his  imagination  from 
this  clioice  of  odours.  With  each  perfume  he 
associated  some  perfection. 

The  very  idea  of  speaking  to  Deruchette 
would  have  made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  A 
poor  old  rag-picker,  whose  wandering  brought 
her  from  time  to  time  into  the  little  road  lead- 
ing under  the  enclosure  of  the  Brav6es,  had  oc- 
casionally remarked  Gilliatt's  assiduity  beside 
the  wall,  and  his  devotion  for  this  retired  spot. 
Did  she  connect  the  presence  of  a  man  before 
this  wall  with  the  possibility  of  a  woman  be- 
hind it  ?  Did  she  perceive  that  vague,  invisible 
thread?  Was  she,  in  her  decrepit  mendicancy, 
still  youthful  enough  to  remember  something  of 
the  old  happier  days?  And  could  she,  in  this 
dark  night  and  winter  of  her  wretched  life,  still 
recognize  the  dawn?  We  know  not;  but  it 
appears  that,  on  one  occasion,  passing  near  Gil- 
liatt at  his  post,  she  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
something  as  like  a  smile  as  she  was  still  ca- 
pable of,  and  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "It 
warms  one." 

Gilliatt  heard  the  words,  and  was  struck  by 
them.  "It  warms  one,"  he  muttered,  with  an 
inward  note  of  interrogation.  "  It  warms  one." 
What  did  the  old  woman  mean  ? 

He  repeated  the  phrase  mechanically  all  day, 
but  he  could  not  guess  its  meaning. 


III.    ' 

THE    AIR  "bonny   DUNDEe"   FINDS    AN    ECHO 
ON   THE   HILL. 

It  was  in  a  spot  behind  the  enclosure  of  the 
garden  of  the  Brave'es,  at  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
half  concealed  with  holly  and  ivy,  and  covered 
with  nettles,  wild  bush-mallow,  and  large  white 
mullen  growing  between  the  blocks  of  stone, 
that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  that  summer. 
He  watched  there,  lost  in  deep  thought.  The 
lizards  grew  accustomed  to  his  presence,  and 
basked  in  the  sun  among  the  same  stones.  The 
summer  was  bright  and  full  of  dreamy  indo- 
lence :  overhead  the  light  clouds  came  and  went. 
Gilliatt  sat  upon  the  grass.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  songs  of  birds.  He  held  his  two  hands 
up  to  his  forehead,  sometimes  trying  to  recollect 
himself:  "Why  should  she  write  my  name  in 
the  snow?  From  a  distance  the  sea  breeze 
came  up  in  gentle  breaths,  at  intervals  the  horn 
of  the  quarrymen  sounded  abruptly,  warning 
passers-by  to  take  shelter,  as  they  shattered 
some  mass  with  gunpowder.  The  Port  of  St. 
Sampson  was  not  visible  from  this  place,  but  he 
could  see  the  tips  of  masts  above  the  trees.  The 
sea-gulls  flew  wide  and  afar.  Gilliatt  had  heard 
his  mother  say  that  women  could  love  men ; 
that  such  things  happened  sometimes.  He  re- 
membered it ;  and  said  within  himself,  "  Who 
knows,  may  not  Deruchette  love  me?"  Then 
a  feeling  of  sadness  would  come  upon  him  ;  he 
would  say,  "She,  too,  thinks  of  me  in  her  turn. 
It  is  well."     He  remembered  that  De'ruchette 
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was  rich,  and  that  he  was  poor:  and  then  the 
new  boat  appeared  to  him  an  execrable  inven- 
tion, lie  could  never  remember  wliat  day  of 
the  month  it  was.  He  would  stare  listlessly  at 
the  p;reat  black  drones,  with  their  yellow  bodies 
and  their  short  wings,  as  tliey  entered  with  a 
bnzzing  noise  into  the  holes  in  the  wall. 

One  evening  Deruchette  went  in-doors  to 
retire  to  bed.  She  approached  her  window  to 
close  it.  The  night  was  dark.  Suddenly  some- 
thing caught  her  eai",  and  she  listened.  Some- 
where in  the  darkness  there  was  a  sound  of 
music.  It  was  some  one,  perhajis,  on  the  hill- 
side, or  at  the  foot  of  the  towers  of  Vale  Castle, 
or,  perhaps,  further  still,  playing  an  air  upon 
some  instrument.  Deruchette  recognised  her 
favourite  melody,  "Bonny  Dundee,"  jdayed 
upon  the  bagpipe.     She  thought  little  of  it. 

From  that  night  the  music  might  be  lieard 
again  from  time  to  time  at  the  same  hours, 
particularly  when  the  nights  were  very  dark. 

Deruchette  was  not  nmch  i)leased  with  all 
this. 


IV. 

"  A  foronndc  by  iiifrht  may  plonpo  a  lady  fair, 
But  of  uncle  niid  oiguanlian  lot  the  Troubadour  beware." 

Unpublished  Comedy. 

FoT-R  years  passed  away. 

Deruchette  was  approaching  her  twenty - 
first  year,  and  was  still  unmarried.  Some 
writer  has  said  that  a  fixed  idea  is  a  sort  of 
gimlet ;  every  year  gives  it  another  tui-n.  To 
pull  it  out  the  first  year  is  like  plucking  out 
the  hair  by  the  roots ;  in  the  second  year,  like 
tearing  the  skin  ;  in  the  third,  like  breaking  the 
bones ;  and  in  the  fourth,  like  removing  the  very 
brain  itself. 

Gilliatt  had  arrived  at  this  fourth  stage. 

He  had  never  yet  spoken  a  word  to  Deru- 
chette. He  lived  and  dreamed  near  that  de- 
lightful vision.     Tiiis  was  all. 

It  happened  one  day  that,  finding  himself 
by  chance  at  St.  Sampson,  he  had  seen  De'ru- 
chette  talking  with  Mess  Lethierry  at  the  door 
of  the  Bravecs,  which  opens  upon  the  roadway 
of  the  port.  Gilliatt  ventured  to  approach  very 
near.  lie  fancied  that  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  passing  slie  had  smiled.  There  was  noth- 
ing im]K)Ssil)lc  in  that. 

Deruchette  still  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
the  sound  of  the  bagpipe. 

Mess  Lethierry  had  also  heard  this  bagpipe. 
By  degrees  he  had  come  to  remark  tiiis  perse- 
vering musician  under  De'ruchette's  window. 
A  tender  strain,  too ;  all  the  more  susjjicious. 
A  nocturnal  gallant  was  a  thing  not  to  his 
taste.  Ilis  wish  Avas  to  marry  Deruchette  in 
his  own  time,  when  she  was  willing  and  he  was 
willing,  ])«r('ly  and  simjily,  williout  any  ro- 
mance, or  music,  or  anything  of  th(it  sort.  Ir- 
ritated at  it,  he  had  at  last  kc])t  a  watch,  and 
he  fancied  that  he  had  detected  Gilliatt.  He 
pa,«scd  his  fingers  througli  his  board — a  sign  of 
anger — and  grumbled  out,  "What  has  that  fel- 


low got  to  pipe  about  ?  He  is  in  love  with  Dc'- 
ruchette,  that  is  clear.  You  waste  youi  time, 
young  man.  Any  one  who  wants  Deruchette 
must  come  to  me,  and  not  loiter  about  playing 
the  flute." 

An  event  of  importance,  long  foreseen,  oc- 
curred soon  afterwards.  It  was  announced 
that  the  Keverend  Jaqucmin  Ilerode  was  ap- 
])ointed  Surrogate  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, Dean  of  the  i-sland,  and  Rector  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's Tort,  and  that  he  would  leave  St.  Samp- 
son for  St.  Peter's  immediately  after  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  installed. 

It  could  not  be  long  to  the  arriv.al  of  the  new 
rector.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  Norman  ex- 
traction, one  Monsieur  Joe  Ebenezer  Caudray 
— in  English,  Cawdry. 

Some  facts  were  known  about  the  new  rec- 
tor, which  the  benevolent  and  malevolent  intcr- 
l>reted  in  a  contrary  sense.  He  was  known  to 
be  young  and  poor,  but  his  youth  was  tempered 
with  much  learning,  and  his  poverty  by  good 
expectations.  In  the  dialect  specially  invented 
for  the  subject  of  riches  and  inlueritances,  death 
goes  by  the  name  of  "expectations."  He  was 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  aged  and  opulent 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph.  At  the  death  of  this  old 
gentleman,  he  would  be  a  ridi  man.  M.  Eben- 
ezer Caudray  had  distingui.-hcd  relations.  He 
was  almost  entitled  to  the  quality  of  "Honour- 
able." As  regarded  his  doctrine,  people  judged 
differently.  He  was  an  Anglican,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Bis^hop  Tillotson,  a 
"libertine" — that  is,  one  who  was  very  severe. 
He  rcinuliated  all  pharisaism.  He  was  a  friend 
rather  of  the  Presbytery  than  tlie  Episcopac}'. 
He  dreamed  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  the 
days  when  even  Adam  had  the  right  to  choose 
his  Eve,  and  wlicn  Frumartinus,  Bishoj)  of  Hicr- 
apolis,  carried  off  a  young  maiden  to  make  her 
his  wife,  and  said  to  her  parents,  "Her  will  is 
such,  and-such  is  mine.  You  are  no  longer  her 
mother,  and  you  are  no  longer  her  father.  I 
am  the  Bishop  of  Ilierapolis,  and  this  is  my 
wife.  Her  father  is  in  Heaven."  If  the  com- 
mon belief  could  be  trusted,  M.  Ebenezer  Cau- 
dray subordinated  the  text,  "Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,"  to  that  otlier  text,  in  his  eyes 
of  higher  significance,  "The  woman  is  the  fie.-h 
of  the  man.  Slie  shall  leave  her  father  and 
mother  to  follow  her  husband."  This  tcn<lcn- 
cy,  however,  to  circumscribe  the  parental  au- 
thority and  to  favour  religiously  all  modes  of 
forihing  the  conjugal  tic,  is  peculiar  to  all  Prot- 
estantism, particularly  in  England,  and  singu- 
larly so  in  America. 


A   DESERVED    SUCCESS    IIAS    AI-W.VTS   ITS 
DETRACTORS. 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  Mess  Lethierry 
!  were  in  this  position  :  The  Durandc  had  well 
I  fulfilled  all  his  expectations.     He  had  paid  his 
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debts,  repaired  his  misfortunes,  discharged  his 
obligations  at  Breme,  met  his  acceptances  at 
Saint  Malo.  He  had  paid  off  the  mortgage 
npoii  his  house  at  the  Brave'es,  and  had  bought 
up  all  the  little  local  rent-charges  upon  the 
property.  He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
great  productive  capital.  This  was  the  Du- 
rande  herself.  The  net  revenue  from  the  boat 
was  about  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  an- 
num, and  the  traffic  was  constantly  increasing. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  Durande  constituted  his 
entire  fortune.  She  was  also  the  fortune  of 
the  island.  The  carriage  of  cattle  being  one 
of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  her  trade,  he 
had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
stowage,  and  the  embarking  and  disembarking 
of  animals,  to  do  away  with  the  luggage-boxes 
and  the  two  boats.  It  was,  perhaps,  impru- 
dent. The  Durande  had  but  one  boat — name- 
ly, her  long-boat ;  but  this  was  an  excellent  one. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Kantaine's  rob- 
bery. 

This  prosperity  of  the  Durande  had  its  weak 
point.  It  inspired  no  confidence.  People  re- 
garded it  as  a  risk.  LethieiTy's  good  fortune 
was  looked  upon  as  exceptional.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  by  a  lucky  rashness. 
Some  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  who  had  imi- 
tated him  had  not  succeeded.  The  enterprise 
had  rained  the  shareholders.  The  engines,  in 
fact,  were  badly  constructed.  But  people  shook 
their  heads.  Innovations  have  always  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulty  that  few  wish  them  well. 
The  least  false  step  compromises  them. 

One  of  the  commercial  oracles  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  a  certain  banker  from  Paris,  named 
Jange,  being  consulted  upon  a  steam-boat  spec- 
ulation, was  reported  to  have  turned  his  back, 
with  the  remark,  "  An  investment  is  it  you  pro- 
pose to  me  ?     Yes  ;  an  investment  in  smoke." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sailing  vessels  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  capitalists  to  take  shares  in 
a  venture.  Capital,  in  f;\ct,  was  obstinately  in 
favour  of  sails,  and  as  obstinately  against  boil- 
ers and  paddle-wheels.  At  Guernsey,  the  Du- 
rande was,  indeed,  a  fact,  but  steam  was  not 
yet  an  established  principle.  Such  is  the  fa- 
natical spirit  of  conservatism  in  opposition  to 
progress.  They  said  of  Lethierry,  "It  is  all 
very  well,  but  he  could  not  do  it  a  second  time." 
Far  from  encouraging,  his  example  inspired 
timidit}'.  Nobody  would  have  dared  to  risk 
another  Durande. 


VI. 


CHAKCE.OF   FINDING   THE    SLOOP. 

The  equinoctial  gales  began  early  in  the 
Channel.  The  sea  there  is  narrow,  and  the 
M'inds  disturb  it  easily.  The  westerly  gales 
begin  from  the  month  of  February,  and  the 
waves  are  beaten  about  from  every  quarter. 
Navigation  becomes  an  anxious  matter.  The 
people  on  the  coasts  look  to  the  signal-post,,  and 


begin  to  watch  for  vessels  in  distress.  The  sea 
is  then  like  a  cut-throat  in  ambush  for  his  vic- 
tim. An  invisible  trumpet  sounds  the  alarm 
of  war  with  the  elements,  furious  blasts  spring 
up  from  the  horizon,  and  a  terrible  wind  soon 
begins  to  blow.  The  dark  night  whistles  and 
howls.  In  the  dei)th  of  the  clouds  the  black 
tempest  distends  its  cheeks,  and  the  storm  arises. 

The  wind  is  one  danger,  the  fogs  are  another. 

Fogs  have  from  all  time  been  the  terror  of 
mariners.  In  certain  fogs  microscopic  prisms 
of  ice  are  found  in  suspension,  to  which  Mari- 
otte  attributes  halos,  mock  suns,  and  parase- 
lenes. Storm-fogs  are  of  a  composite  charac- 
ter; various  gases  of  unequal  specific  gravity 
combine  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  arrange 
themselves,  layer  over  layer,  in  an  order  which 
divides  the  dense  mist  into  zones.  Below  ranges 
the  iodine ;  above  the  iodine  is  the  sulphur ; 
above  the  sulphur  the  brome  ;  above  the  brome 
the  phosphorus.  This,  in  a  certain  manner, 
and  making  allowance  for  electric  and  magnetic 
tension,  explains  several  phenomena,  as  the  St. 
Elmo  fire  of  Columbus  and  Magellan,  the  fly- 
ing stars  moving  about  the  ships  of  which  Sen- 
eca speaks;  the  two  flames,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, mentioned  by  Plutarch  ;  the  Roman  legion 
whose  spears  appeared  to  Ctesar  to  take  fire ; 
the  peak  of  the  Chateau  of  Duino,  in  Friuli, 
which  the  sentinel  made  to  sparkle  by  totiching 
it  with  his  lance ;  and  perhaps  even  those  ful- 
gurations  from  the  earth  which  the  ancients 
called  Satan's  terrestrial  lightnings.  At  the 
equator,  an  immense  mist  seems  permanently 
to  encircle  the  globe.  It  is  known  as  the  cloud- 
ring  ;  the  function  of  the  cloud-ring  is  to  tem- 
per the  heat  of  the  tropics,  as  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  to  mitigate  the  coldness  of  the  Pole. 
Under  the  cloud-ring  fogs  are  fatal.  These  are 
what  are  called  the  horse  latitudes.  It  M-as  here 
that  navigators  of  bygone  ages  were  accustomed 
to  cast  their  horses  into  the  sea  to  lighten  the 
ship  in  stormy  weather,  and  to  economize  the 
fresh  water  when  becalmed.  Columbus  said, 
'^Nube  abaxo  ex  7mierte" — death  lurks  in  the 
low  cloud.  The  Etruscans,  who  bear  the  same 
relation  to  meteorology  which  the  Chaldeans 
did  to  asti-onorny,  had  two  high-priests — the 
high-priest  of  the  thunder,  and  the  high-priest 
of  the  clouds.  The  "  fulgurators"  observed  the 
lightning,  and  the  weather-sages  watched  the 
mists.  The  college  of  Priest-Augurs  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  and  all  the  primitive  navigators  of  the 
ancient  Mare  Internum.  The  origin  of  tempests 
was  from  that  time  forward  partially  under- 
stood. It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eration of  fogs,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
same  phenomenon.  There  exist  upon  the  ocean 
three  regions  of  fogs — one  equatorial,  and  two 
polar.  The  mariners  give  them  but  one  name, 
the  pitch-pot . 

In  all  latitudes,  and  particularly  in  the  Chan- 
nel, the  equinoctial  fogs  are  dangerous.  They 
shed  a  sudden  darkness  over  the  sea.  One  of 
the  perils  of  fogs,  even  when  not  very  dense, 
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arises  from  their  preventing  the  mariners  per- 
ceiving the  change  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  the 
variations  of  the  colour  of  the  water.  The  re- 
sult is  a  dangerous  concealment  of  the  approach 
of  sands  and  breakers.  The  vessel  steers  to- 
wards the  shoals  without  receiving  any  warn- 
ing. Frequently  the  fogs  leave  a  ship  no  re- 
source except  to  lie-to  or  to  cast  anchor.  There 
arc  as  many  shipwrecks  from  the  fogs  as  from 
the  winds. 

After  a  very  violent  squall  succeeding  one  of 
tliese  foggy  days,  the  mail-boat  Cashmere  ar- 
rived safely  from  England.  It  entered  at  St. 
I'cter's  Tort  as  the  first  gleam  of  day  ajijieared 
upon  the  sea,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  tlie 
cannon  of  Castle  Comet  announced  the  break 
of  day.  The  sky  had  cleared  ;  the  .sloop  Cash- 
mere was  anxiously  expected,  as  she  was  to 
bring  the  new  rector  of  St.  Sampson. 

A  little  after  the  arrival  of  the  sloop,  a  ru- 
mour ran  through  the  town  that  she  had  been 
hailed  during  tiie  night  at  sea  by  a  long-boat 
containing  a  shipwrecked  crew. 


VII. 

now  AN  IDLER  HAD  TIIE  GOOD  FOETirXE  TO  BE 
SEEN  BY  A  FISIIEKMAN. 

On  that  very  night,  at  the  moment  when  the 
wind  abated,  Gilliatt  had  gone  out  with  his  nets, 
without,  however,  taking  his  famous  old  Dutch 
boat  too  far  from  the  coast. 

As  he  was  returning  with  the  rising  tide,  to- 
wards two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly,  and  he  passed  before  the 
Beast's  Horn  to  reach  the  little  bay  of  the  Bu 
de  la  Eue.  At  that  moment  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  in  the  projection  of  the  "  Gild-holm-'Ur" 
scat  a  shadow  which  was  not  that  of  the  rock. 
lie  steered  his  vessel  nearer,  and  was  able  to 
perceive  a  man  sitting  in  the  "Gild-holm-'Ur." 
The  sea  was  already  very  high — the  rock  en- 
circled by  the  waves — and  escape  entirely  cut 
off.  Gilliatt  made  signs  to  the  man.  The 
stranger  remained  motionless.  Gilliatt  drew 
nearer ;  the  man  was  asleep. 

He  was  attired  in  black.  "He  looks  like  a 
priest,"  thought  Gilliatt.  He  approached  slill 
nearer,  and  could  distinguish  the  face  of  a  young 
man. 

The  features  were  unknown  to  him. 

The  rock,  happily,  was  peaked  ;  there  was  a 
good  dci)th.  Gilliatt  wore  off,  and  succeeded 
in  skirting  the  rocky  wall.  The  tide  raised  the 
bark  so  high  that  Gilliatt,  by  standing  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  sloop,  could  touch  the  man's 
feet.  He  raised  himself  upon  the  planking,  and 
stretched  out  his  hands.  If  he  had  fallen  at 
that  moment,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have 
risen  again  on  the  water;  the  waves  were  roll- 
ing in  between  the  boat  and  the  rock,  and  de- 
struction would  have  been  inevitable.  He  pull- 
ed the  foot  of  the  slecj)ing  man.  "'Ho!  there. 
What  are  you  doing  in  this  place!" 


The  man  aroused,  and  muttered, 

"I  was  looking  about." 

He  was  now  completely  awake,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"I  have  just  arrived  in  this  part.  I  came 
this  way  on  a  pleasure  trip.  I  have  passed  the 
night  on  the  sea :  the  view  from  here  seemed 
beautiful.     I  was  weary,  and  fell  asleej)." 

'•Ten  minutes  later,  and  you  would  have 
been  drowned." 

"Psluiw!" 

"Jump  into  my  bark!" 

Gilliatt  kept  the  bark  fast  with  his  foot, 
clutched  the  rock  with  one  hand,  and  stretched 
out  the  other  to  the  stranger  in  black,  who 
sprang  quickly  into  the  boat.  He  was  a  fine 
yonng  man. 

Gilliatt  seized  the  tiller,  and  in  two  minutes 
his  boat  entered  the  bay  of  the  Bu  de  la  Rue. 

The  young  man  wore  a  round  hat  and  a 
white  cravat ;  and  his  long  black  frock-coat  was 
buttoned  up  to  the  neck.  He  had  fair  hair, 
which  he  wore  en  couronne.  He  had  a  some- 
what feminine  cast  of  features,  a  bright  eye,  a 
grave  manner. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  had  touched  the  ground. 
Gilliatt  jiassed  the  cable  through  tlie  mooring- 
ring,  then  turned  and  jjcrceivcd  the  young  man 
holding  out  a  sovereign  in  a  very  white  hand. 

Gilliatt  moved  the  hand  gently  away. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  young  man  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

"You  have  saved  my  life." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Gilliatt. 

The  moorings  were  made  fast,  and  they  went 
ashore. 

The  stranger  continued : 

"I  owe  you  my  life,  sir." 

"No  matter." 

This  reply  from  Gilliatt  was  again  followed 
by  a  pause. 

"  Do  3-ou  belong  to  this  parish  ?" 

"No," replied  Gilliatt. 

"To  what  parish,  then?" 

Gilliatt  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  pointed  to 
the  sky,  and  said, 

"To  that  yonder." 

The  young  man  bowed,  and  left  him. 

After  walking  a  few  paces,  the  stranger  stop- 
ped, felt  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  book,  and  re- 
turning towards  Gilliatt,  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Permit  me  to  make  you  a  present  of  tliis." 

Gilliatt  took  the  volume :  it  was  a  Bible. 

An  instant  after,  Gilliatt,  leaning  u]ion  the 
parapet,  was  following  the  young  man  with  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  the  angle  of  the  path  which 
led  to  St.  Sampson. 

By  little  and  little  he  lowered  his  gaze,  forgot 
all  about  the  stranger — knew  no  more  whether 
the  "  Gild-holm-'Ur" existed.  Everything  dis- 
appeared before  him  in  the  bottomless  depth  of 
a  reverie. 

There  was  one  abyss  which  swallowed  up  all 
his  thoughts.     This  was  Dcruchette. 

A  voice  calling  him  aroused  him  from  this 
dream. 
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"llo,  there!  Gilliatt!" 

He  recognised  the  voice  and  looked  up. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Sieur  Landoys?" 

It  was,  in  fact,  Sieur  Landoys,  who  was  pass- 
ing along  the  road  about  one  hundred  paces 
from  the  Bu  de  la  Hue  in  his  pliaeton,  drawn 
by  one  little  horse.  He  had  stopped  to  hail 
Gilliatt,  but  he  seemed  hurried. 

"There  is  news,  Gilliatt." 

"Where  is  that?" 


"At  the  Brave'es." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  am  too  far  off  to  tell  you  the  story." 
Gilliatt  shuddered. 

"Is  Miss  De'ruchette  going  to  be  married?" 
"  No ;  but  she  had  better  look  out  for  a  hus- 
band." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Go  up  to  the  house,  and  you  will  learn." 

And  Sieur  Landoys  whipped  on  his  horse. 


BOOK   V. 
THE    REVOLVER. 


CONVEESATIONS  AT  THE  JEAN  AUBERGE. 

Sieur  Clubin  was  a  man  who  bided  his  time. 
He  was  short  in  stature,  and  his  complexion  was 
yellow.  He  had  the  strength  of  a  bull.  His 
sea  life  had  not  tanned  his  skin ;  his  flesh  had  a 
sallow  hue  ;  it  was  the  colour  of  a  wax  candle, 
of  which  his  eyes,  too,  had  something  of  the 
steady  light.  His  memory  was  peculiarly  re- 
tentive. With  him,  to  have  seen  a  man  once, 
was  to  have  him  like  a  note  in  a  note-book. 
His  quiet  glance  took  possession  of  you.  The 
pupil  of  his  eye  received  the  impression  of  a 
face,  and  kept  it  like  a  portrait.  The  face 
might  grow  old,  but  Sieur  Clubin  never  lost  it ; 
it  was  impossible  to  cheat  that  tenacious  memo- 
ry. Sieur  Clubin  was  curt  in  speech,  grave  in 
manner,  bold  in  action.  No  gestures  were  ever 
indulged  in  by  him.  An  air  of  candour  won 
everybody  to  him  at  first ;  many  people  thought 
him  artless.  He  had  a  wrinkle  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  astonishingly  expressive  of  simplicity. 
As  we  have  said,  no  abler  mariner  existed  ;  no 
one  like  him  for  reefing  a  sail,  for  keeping  a 
vessel's  head  to  the  wind,  or  the  sails  well  set. 
Never  did  reputation  for  religion  and  integrity 
stand  higher  than  his.  To  have  suspected  him 
Avould  have  been  to  bring  yourself  under  suspi- 
cion. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mon- 
sieur Rebuchet,  a  money-changer  at  St.  Malo, 
who  lived  in  the  Rue  St.  Vincent,  next  door  to 
the  armourer's ;  and  Monsieur  Re'buchet  would 
say,  "I  would  leave  my  shop  in  Clubin's  hands." 

Sieur  Clubin  was  a  widower ;  his  wife,  like 
himself,  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  prob- 
ity. She  had  died  with  a  fame  for  incorrupti- 
ble virtue.  If  the  admiral  had  whispered  gal- 
lant things  in  her  ear,  she  would  have  impeach- 
ed him  before  the  king.  If  a  saint  had  made 
love  to  her,  she  would  have  told  it  to  the  priest. 
This  couple,  Sieur  and  Dame  Clubin,  had  real- 
ized in  Torteval  the  ideal  of  the  English  epithet 
"respectable."  Dame  Clubin's  reputation  was 
as  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  swan ;  Sieur 
Clubin's  like  that  of  ermine  itself — a  spot  would 
have  been  fatal  to  him.     He  could  liardly.  have 


picked  up  a  pin  without  making  inquiries  for 
the  owner.  He  would  send  round  the  town- 
crier  about  a  box  of  matches.  One  day  he 
went  into  a  wine-shop  at  St.  Servan,  and  said 
to  the  man  who  kept  it,  "  Three  years  ago  I 
breakfasted  here ;  you  made  a  mistake  in  the 
bill,"  and  he  returned  the  man  thii-teen  sous. 
He  was  the  very  personification  of  probity,  with 
a  certain  compression  of  the  lips  indicative  of 
watchfulness. 

He  seemed,  indeed,  always  on  the  watch — for 
rogues,  probably. 

Every  Tuesday  he  commanded  the  Durando 
on  her  passage  from  Guernsey  to  St.  Malo.  He 
arrived  at  St.  Malo  on  the  Tuesday  evening, 
stayed  two  days  there  to  discharge  and  take  in 
a  new  cargo,  and  started  again  for  Guernsey  on 
Friday  moi-ning. 

There  was  at  that  period  at  St.  Malo  a  little 
tavern  near  the  harbour,  which  was  called  the 
"Jean  Auberge." 

The  construction  of  the  modern  quays  swept 
away  this  house.  At  this  period,  the  sea  came 
up  as  far  as  the  St.  Vincent  and  Dinan  gates. 
St.  Merlin  and  St.  Servan  communicated  with 
each  other  by  covered  carts  and  other  vehicles, 
which  passed  to  and  fro  among  vessels  lying 
high  and  dry,  avoiding  the  buoys,  tlie  anchors, 
and  cables,  and  running  the  risk  now  and  then 
of  smashing  their  leathern  hoods  against  the 
lowered  yards,  or  the  bars  of  a  jibboom.  Be- 
tween the  tides,  the  coachmen  drove  their  horses 
over  those  sands  where  six  hours  afterwards  the 
winds  would  be  beating  the  rolling  waves.  The 
four-and-twenty  carrying  dogs  of  St.  Malo,  who 
tore  to  pieces  a  naval  officer  in  1770,  were  ac- 
customed to  prowl  about  this  beach.  This  ex- 
cess of  zeal  on  their  part  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  pack.  Their  nocturnal  barkings  are  no 
longer  heard  between  the  little  and  the  great 
Talard. 

Sieur  Clubin  was  accustomed  to  stay  at  tlie 
Jean  Auberge.  The  French  office  of  the  Du- 
rande  was  held  there. 

The  custom-house  officers  and  coast-guard- 
men  came  to  take  their  meals  and  to  drink  at 
the  Jean  Auberge.     They  had  their  separate 
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tables.  The  custom-honse  officers  of  Birric 
found  it  convenient  for  the  senice  to  meet 
there  with  their  brother  officers  of  St.  Malo.       ' 

Captains  of  vessels  came  there  also  ;  but  they 
ate  at  another  table. 

Sieur  Clubin  sat  sometimes  at  one,  sometimes 
at  the  other  table,  but  ])referrcd  the  table  of  the  , 
custom-house  men  to  tliat  of  the  sea-captains.  | 
He  was  always  welcome  at  cither.  l 

The  tables  were  well  served.     There  were  ; 
strange   drinks   specially  provided  for   foreign 
sailors.    A  dandy  sailor  from  Bilboa  could  have  i 
been   supjilicd    there   with   a   lidada.      I'eople , 
drank  stout  there,  as  at  Greenwich,  or  brown 
ffueiise,  as  at  Ant\verp. 

Slasters  of  vessels  who  came  from  long  voy- 
ages and  privateersmen  sometimes  ajjpeared  at 
the  captains'  table,  where  they  exchanged  news. 
"How  are  sugars?  That  commission  is  only 
for  small  lots. — The  brown  kinds,  liowcver,  are 
going  off.  Three  thousand  bags  of  East  India, 
and  five  hundred  hogsheads  of  Sagua. — Take 
my  word,  the  opposition  will  end  by  defeating 
Villelc. — What  about  indigo  ?  Only  seven  ce- 
roons  of  Guatemala  clianged  hands. — Tlic  'Na- 
nine-Julia'  is  in  the  roads ;  a  pretty  three-mast- 
er from  Brittany. — The  two  cities  of  La  Plata 
are  at  loggerheads  again. — When  Monte  Video 
gets  fdt,  Buenos  Ayres  grows  lean. — It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  transfer  the  cargo  of  the 
'  Rcgina-Ccrli,'  whicli  has  been  condemned  at 
Callao. — Cocoas  go  off  briskly. — Caraque  bags 
arc  quoted  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and 
Trinidad's  at  seventy-three. — It  appears  that  at 
the  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  people 
cried,  'Down  with  the  ministers!'  —  The  raw 
salt  Saladeros  hides  are  selling  —  ox-hides  at 
sixty  francs,  and  cows  at  forty-eight. —  Have 
they  passed  the  Balkan? — What  is  Diebitsch 
about  ? — Aniseed  is  in  demand  at  San  Francis- 
co, riagniol  olive  oil  is  quiet. — Grnyere  cheese, 
in  bulk,  is  thirt}--t\vo  francs  the  quintal. — Well, 
is  Leon  XII.  dead,"&c.,  &c. 

All  these  things  were  talked  about  and  com- 
mented on  aloud.  At  the  table  of  the  custom- 
house and  coast-guard  officers  they  spoke  in  a 
lower  key. 

Matters  of  police  and  revenue  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  ports  require,  in  fact,  a  little  more 
privacy,  and  a  little  less  clearness  in  the  con- 
versation. 

The  sca-captain.s'  table  was  presided  over  by 
an  old  captain  of  a  large  vessel,  INI.  Gertrais-Ga- 
boureau.  jNI.  Gertrais-Gaboureau  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  man  ;  he  was  rather  a  living 
barometer.  His  long  life  at  sea  had  given  him 
a  surprising  power  of  prognosticating  the  state 
of  the  weather.  He  seemed  to  issue  a  decree 
for  the  weather  to-morrow.  He  sounded  the 
winds,  and  felt  the  pulse,  as  it  were,  of  the 
tides.  He  might  be  imagined  requesting  tlie 
clouds  to  show  their  tongue — that  is  to  say,  their 
forked  lightnings.  He  was  the  physician  of 
the  wave,  the  breeze,  and  the  squa'.l.  The 
ocean  was  his  patient.  He  had  travelled  round 
the  world  like  a  doctor  going  his  visits,  exam- 


ining every  kind  of  climate  in  its  good  and  bad 
condition.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the 
pathology  of  tlie  seasons.  Sometimes  he  would 
be  heard  delivering  himself  in  this  fashion — 
"The  barometer  descended  in  179G  to  tliree  de- 
grees below  tempest  point."  He  was  a  sailor 
from  real  love  of  the  sea.  He  hated  England 
as  much  as  he  liked  the  ocean.  He  had  care- 
fully studied  English  scamanshij),  and  consid- 
ered himself  to  have  discovered  its  weak  point. 
He  would  explain  how  the  "Sovereign"  of  1G87 
differed  from  the  "Royal  William"  of  1G70,  and 
from  the  "Victory"  of  1775.  He  compared 
their  build  as  to  their  forecastles  and  quarter- 
decks. He  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  tow- 
ers upon  the  deck,  and  the  funnel-shaped  tops 
of  the  "  Great  Harry"  of  1514— probably  regard- 
ing them  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenient 
lodging  places  for  French  cannon-balls.  In  his 
eyes,  nations  only  existed  for  their  naval  insti- 
tutions. He  indtdged  in  some  odd  figures  of 
sjjeech  on  this  subject.  He  considered  the  term 
"The  Trinity  House"  as  sufficiently  indicating 
England.  'riie  "  Northern  Commissionei-s" 
were  in  like  manner  synonymous  in  his  mind 
with  Scotland  ;  the  "Ballast  Board"  with  Ire- 
land. He  was  full  of  nautical  information. 
He  was,  in  himself,  a  marine  aljihabet  and  al- 
nianack,  a  tariff,  and  low-water  mark  all  com- 
bined. He  knew  by  heart  all  the  lighthouse 
dues,  particularly  those  of  the  English  coast — 
one  jjcnny  per  ton  for  passing  before  this ;  one 
fiirthing  before  that.  He  would  tell  you  that 
the  Small  Rock  Light,  which  once  used  to  burn 
two  hundred  gallons  of  oil,  now  consumes  fifteen 
hundred.  Once,  aboard  ship,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  disease,  and  was  believed  to  be 
dying.  The  crew  assembled  round  his  ham- 
mock, and  in  the  midst  of  his  groans  and  ago- 
ny, he  addressed  the  chief  carpenter  with  the 
words,  "You  had  better  make  a  mortice  in  each 
side  of  the  main  caps,  and  ]>ut  in  a  bit  of  iron  to 
help  ])ass  the  top  ropes  througli.  His  habit  of 
command  liad  given  to  his  countenance  an  ex- 
jn-ession  of  authority. 

It  was  rare  that  the  subjects  of  conversation 
at  the  captains'  table  and  at  that  of  the  custom- 
house men  were  the  same.  This,  however,  did 
happen  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  days  of  that 
month  of  February,  to  which  the  course  of  this 
history  has  now  brought  us.  The  three-master 
"Tamaulipas,"  Captain  Zuela,  arrived  from 
Chili  and  bound  tliither  again,  was  the  theme 
of  discussion  at  both  tables. 

At  the  captains'  table  they  were  talking  of 
her  cargo;  and  at  that  of  the  cnstom-house  jieo- 
ple  of  certain  circumstances  connected  with  her 
recent  proceedings. 

Captain  Zuela,  of  Copiapo,  was  partly  a  Chil- 
ian and  partly  a  Columbian.  He  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  war  of  Independence  in  a  truly  inde- 
pendent fashion,  adhering  sometimes  to  Bolivar, 
sometimes  to  Morillo,  according  as  he  had  found 
it  to  his  interest.  He  had  enriched  himself  by 
serving  all  causes.  No  man  in  the  world  could 
have  been  more  Bourbouist,  more  Bonaparti.st, 
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more  absolutist,  more  liberal,  more  atheistical, 
or  more  devoutly  catholic.  lie  belonged  to 
that  great  and  renowned  party  which  may  be 
called  the  Lucrative  party.  From  time  to  time 
he  made  his  appearance  in  France  on  commer- 
cial voyages ;  and  if  report  spoke  truly,  he  will- 
ingly gave  a  passage  to  fugitives  of  any  kind — 
'bankrupts  or  political  refugees,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  him,  provided  they  could  pay.  His 
mode  of  taking  them  aboard  was  simple.  Tiie 
fugitive  waited  upon  a  lonely  point  of  the  coast, 
and  at  the  moment  of  setting  sail  Tuela  would 
detach  a  small  boat  to  fetch  him.  On  liis  last 
voyage  he  had  assisted  in  this  way  an  outlaw 
and  fugitive  from  justice,  named  Berton ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  was  suspected  of  being 
about  to  aid  tlie  flight  of  the  men  implicated  in 
the  affair  of  the  Bidassoa.  The  police  were  in- 
formed, and  had  their  eye  upon  him. 

This  period  was  an  epoch  of  flights  and  es- 
capes. The  Restoration  in  France  was  a  reac- 
tionary movement.  Revolutions  are  fruitful  of 
voluntary  exile,  and  restorations  of  wholesale 
banishments.  During  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, panic  was  universal — in  finance,  in  indus- 
try, in  commerce,  men  felt  the  ground  tremble 
beneath  them.  Bankruptcies  were  numei'ous  in 
the  commercial  world ;  in  the  political,  there 
was  a  general  rush  to  escape.  Lavalette  had 
taken  flight,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  had  taken 
flight,  Delon  had  taken  flight.  Special  tribu- 
nals were  again  in  fashion.  People  instinct- 
ively shunned  the  esplanade  de  la  Reole,  the 
walls  of  the  Observatoire  in  Paris,  the  tower  of 
Taurias  in  Avignon — dismal  landmarks  in  his- 
tory where  the  period  of  reaction  has  left  its 
sign-spots,  on  which  the  marks  of  that  blood- 
stained hand  are  still  visible.  In  London  the 
Thistlewood  affiiir,  with  its  ramifications  in 
France  j  in  Paris  the  Trogoflf  trial,  with  its  ram- 
ifications in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
liad  increased  the  motives  for  anxiety  and  flight, 
and  given  an  impetus  to  that  mysterious  rout 
which  left  so  many  gaps  in  the  social  system  of 
tliat  day.  To  flnd  a  place  of  safety,  this  was 
the  general  care.  To  be  implicated  was  to  be 
ruined.  The  spirit  of  the  military  tribunals 
had  survived  their  institution.  Sentences  were 
matters  of  fivvour.  People  fled  to  Texas,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Peru,  to  Mexico.  The 
men  of  the  Loire,  traitors  then,  but  now  regard- 
ed as  patriots,  had  founded  the  Champ  d'Aslle. 
Beranger  in  one  of  his  songs  says, 

"  Karbarians !  ve  are  Frenchmen  bom ; 
Pity  us,  glorious,  yet  forlorn." 

Self-banishment  was  the  only  resource  left. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  seems  simpler  than  flight, 
but  that  monosyllable  has  a  terrible  significance. 
Every  obstacle  is  in  the  way  of  the  man  who 
slips  away.  Taking  to  flight  necessitates  dis- 
guise. Persons  of  importance — even  illustrious 
characters — were  reduced  to  these  expedients, 
only  fit  for  malefactors.  Their  independent 
habits  rendered  it  difiicult  for  them  to  escape 
through  the  meshes  of  authority.    A  roguQ  who 


violates  the  conditions  of  his  tickct-of-lcave 
comports  himself  before  the  police  as  innocently 
as  a  saint ;  but  imagine  innocence  constrained 
to  act  a  part ;  virtue  disguising  its  voice ;  a 
glorious  reputation  hiding  under  a  m.ask.  Yon- 
der passer-by  is  a  man  of  well-earned  celebrity  ; 
he  is  in  quest  of  a  false  passport.  The  equiv- 
ocal proceedings  of  one  absconding  from  the 
law  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not  a  hero.  Ephem- 
eral but  characteristic  features  of  the  time  of 
which  our  so-called  regular  history  takes  no 
note,  but  which  the  true  painter  of  the  age  will 
bring  out  into  relief.  Under  cover  of  these 
flights  and  concealments  of  honest  men,  genu- 
ine rogues,  less  watched  and  suspected,  managed 
often  to  get  clear  oft'.  A  scoundrel,  who  found 
it  convenient  to  disappear,  would  take  advant- 
age of  the  general  pell-mell,  tack  himself  on  to 
the  political  refugees,  and,  thanks  to  his  greater 
skill  in  the  art,  would  contrive  to  appear  in  that 
dim  twilight  more  honest  even  than  his  honest 
neighbours.  Nothing  looks  more  awkward  and 
confused  sometimes  than  honesty  unjustly  con- 
demned. It  is  out  of  its  element,  and  is  almost 
sure  to  commit  itself. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  voluntary  expa- 
triation,  particularly  with  honest  folks,  appeared 
to  lead  to  every  strange  turn  of  fortune.  The 
modicum  of  civilization  which  a  scamp  brought 
with  him  from  London  or  Paris  became,  per- 
haps, a  valuable  stock  in  trade  in  some  primi- 
tive country,  ingratiated  him  with  the  people, 
and  enabled  him  to  strike  into  new  paths. 
Thei'e  is  nothing  impossible  in  a  man's  escap- 
ing thus  from  the  laws,  to  reappear  elsewhere 
as  a  dignitary  among  the  priesthood.  There 
was  something  phantasmagorial  in  these  sudden 
disappearances ;  and  more  than  one  such  flight 
has  led  to  events  like  the  mai'vels  of  a  di-eam. 
An  escapade  of  this  kind,  indeed,  seemed  to  end 
naturally  in  the  wild  and  wonderful;  as  when 
some  broken  bankrupt  suddenly  decamps  to 
turn  up  again  twenty  years  later  as  Grand  Viz- 
ier to  the  Mogul  or  as  a  king  in  Tasmania. 

Rendering  assistance  to  these  fugitives  was  an 
established  trade,  and  looking  to  the  abundance 
of  business  of  that  kind  was  a  highly  profitable 
one.  It  was  generally  carried  on  as  a  supple- 
mentary branch  of  certain  recognised  kinds  of 
commerce'.  A  person,  for  instance,  desiring  to 
escape  to  England,  applied  to  the  smugglers ; 
one  who  desired  to  get  to  America  had  recourse 
to  sea-captains  like  Zuela. 


II. 

CLTJBDJ   OBSERVES    SOME   ONE. 

Zdela  came  sometimes  to  take  refreshment 
at  the  Jean  Auberge.  Clubin  knew  him  by 
sight. 

For  that  matter,  Clubin  was  not  proud.  lie 
did  not  disdain  even  to  know  scamps  by  sight. 
He  even  went  so  far  sometimes  as  to  cultivate 
even  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them ;  giving 
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his  hand  in  the  open  street,  or  saying  good-day 
to  tliein.     He  talked  English  with  the  smug- 
glers, and  jabbered  Sjianish  with  the  contniun- 
dislas.     On  this  subject  he  had  at  command  a 
number   of   apologetic   phrases.      "Good,"  he 
said,  "can  be  extracted  out  of  the  knowledge 
of  evil.     Tlie  gamekeeper  may  find  advantage 
in  knowing  the  poacher.     The  good  i)ilot  may 
sound  the  depths  of  a  jiirate,  who  is  only  a  sort 
of  hidden  rock.      I  test  the  quality  of  a  scoun- 
drel as  a  doctor  will  test  a  poison."    There  was 
no  answering  a  battery  of  proverbs  like  this. 
E\'\!rybody  gave  Clubin  credit  for  his  shrewd- 
ness.    People  praised  him  for  not  indulging  in 
a  ridiculous  delicacy.     Who,  then,  should  dare 
to  speak  scandal  of  him  on  this  ])oint?     Every- 
thing he  did  was  evidently  "for  the  good  oTthe 
service."     With  him  all  was  straightforward. 
Nothing  could  stain  his  good  fame.     Crystal 
mi^ht  more  easily  become  sullied.     This  gen- 
eral confidence  in  him  was  the  natural  reward 
of  a  long  life  of  integrity,  the  crowning  advant- 
age of  a  settled  reputation.     Whatever  Clubin 
might  do,  or  apjicar  to  do,  was  sure  to  be  inter- 
])rcted  favourably.     He  had  attained  almost  to 
a  state  of  impeccability.     Over  and  above  this, 
"  He  is  ver}-  wary,"  ])co))le  said  ;  and  from  a  sit- 
uation which  in  others  would  have  given  rise  to 
suspicion,  his  integrity  would  e.x.tricate  itself 
with  a  still  greater  halo  of  reputation  for  abil- 
ity.    This  reputation  for  ability  mingled  har- 
moniously with  his  fame  for  perfect  simplicity 
of  character.     Great  simplicity  and  great  tal- 
ents in  conjunction  are  not  uncommon.     The 
compound  constitutes  one  of  the  varieties  of  the 
virtuous  man,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable. 
Sieur  Clubin  was  one  of  those  men  who  might 
be  found  in  intimate  conversation  with  a  sharp- 
er or  a  thief,  without  suffering  any  diminution 
of  respect  in  the  minds  of  their  neighbours. 

The  "Tamaulipas"  had  comjdeted  her  load- 
ing. She  was  ready  for  sea,  and  was  preparing 
to  sail  very  shortly. 

One  Tuesday  evening  the  Durandc  arrived 
at  St.  Malo  while  it  was  still  broad  daylight. 
Sieur  Clubin,  standing  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
vessel,  and  superintending  the  manoeuvres  nec- 
essary for  getting  her  into  ])ort,  perceived  upon 
the  sandy  beach,  near  the  Petit-Bey,  two  men, 
who  were  conversing  between  the  focks  in  a 
solitary  spot.  He  observed  them  with  his  se.a- 
"lass,  and  recognised  one  of  the  men.  It  was 
Captain  Zuela.  He  seemed  to  recognise  the 
other  also. 

This  other  was  a  person  of  high  stature,  a 
little  gray.  He  wore  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  the  sober  clothing  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  was  probably  a  Quaker.  He  lowered  his 
gaze  with  an  air  of  extreme  diffidence. 

On  arriving  at  the  Jean  Auberge,  Sieur  Clu- 
bin learned  that  the  "Tamaulij)as"  was  prepar- 
ing to  sail  in  about  ten  days. 

It  has  since  become  known  that  he  obtained 
information  on  some  other  points. 

That  night  he  entered  the  gunsmith's  shop  in 
the  St.  Vincent  Street,  and  said  to  the  master, 


"  Do  you  know  what  a  revolver  is  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  gunsmith.      "It  is   an 
American  weapon." 

"It  is  a  pistol,  with  which  a  man  can  carry 
on  a  conversation." 

"Exactly;   an  instrument  which  comprises 
in  itself  both  the  question  and  the  answer." 
"And  the  rejoinder  too." 
"  Precisely,  Monsieur   Clubin.     A   rotatory 
clump  of  barrels." 

"  I  shall  want  five  or  six  balls." 
The  gunmakcr  twisted  the  comer  of  his  lip, 
and  made  that  jicculiar  noise  with  which,  when 
accomi)anicd  by  a  toss  of  the  head,  Frenchmen 
express  admiration. 

"The  weapon  is  a  good  one,  Monsieur  Clu- 
bin." 

"I  want  a  revolver  with  six  banels." 

"I  have  not  one." 

"What!  and  you  a  gunmakcr !" 

"  I  do  not  keep  such  articles  yet.  You  see, 
it  is  a  new  thing.  It  is  only  just  coming  into 
vogue.  French  makers  as  yet  confine  them- 
selves to  the  simple  pistol." 

"Nonsense." 

"It  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce." 

"Nonsense, I  say." 

"  I  have  excellent  pistols." 

"I  want  a  revolver." 

' '  I  agree  that  it  is  more  useful.  Stop,  Mon- 
sieur Clubin!" 

"AVhat?" 

"I  believe  I  know  whore  there-is  one  at  this 
moment  in  St.  Malo — to  be  had  a  bargain." 

"A  revolver?" 

"Yes." 

"For  sale?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  that?" 

"  I  believe  I  know ;  or  I  can  find  out." 

"Whenx:an  you  give  me  an  answer?" 

"  A  bargain  ;  but  good — " 

"  When  shall  I  return  ?" 

"If  I  procure  you  a  revolver,  remember,  it 
will  be  a  good  one." 

"When  will  you  give  me  an  answer?" 

"  After  your  next  voyage." 

"Do  not  mention  that  it  is  for  me,"  said 
Clubin. 


ni. 

CLinJIN  CARRIES  AWAY  SOMETHING  AND  BRINGS 
nACK   NOTHING. 

SiEiu  Ci.inis  completed  the  loading  of  the 
Durande,  embarked  a  number  of  cattle  and  some 
passengers,  and  left  St.  Malo  for  Guernsey  ns 
usual  on  the  Friday  morning. 

On  that  same  Friday,  when  the  vessel  had 
gained  the  open,  which  permits  the  cajjtain  to 
absent  himself  a  moment  from  the  place  of  com- 
mand, Clubin  entered  his  (■.'ibin,shut  himself  in, 
took  a  travelling  bag  whicli  he  kej)t  there,  jjut 
into  one  of  its  compartments  some  biscuit,  some 
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boxes  of  preserves,  a  few  pounds  of  chocolate  in 
sticks,  a  chronometer,  and  a  sea  teIesco])C,  and 
passed  through  the  handles  a  cord,  ready  pre- 
pared to  sling  it  if  necessary.  Then  he  de- 
scended into  the  hold,  went  into  the  compart- 
ment where  the  cables  are  kept,  and  was  seen 
to  come  up  again  with  one  of  those  knotted 
ropes  heavy  with  pieces  of  metal,  which  are 
used  for  ship-caulkers  at  sea,  and  by  robbers 
ashore.  Cords  of  this  kind  arc  useful  in  climb- 
ing. 

Having  arrived  at  Guernsey,  Clubiu  repaired 
to  Torteval.  He  took  with  him  the  travelling 
bag  and  the  knotted  cord,  but  did  not  bring 
them  back  again.- 

Let  us  repeat,  once  for  all,  the  Guernsey 
which  we  are  describing  is  that  ancient  Guern- 
sey which  no  longer  exists,  and  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  now  any  where 
except  in  the  country.  There  it  is  still  flourish- 
ing, but  in  the  towns  it  has  passed  away.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Jersey.  St.  Heliers  is 
as  civilized  as  Dieppe,  St.  Peter's  Port  as  L'Ori- 
ent.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
thanks  to  the  admirably  enterprising  sj)irit  of 
that  brave  island  people,  every  thing  has  been 
changed  during  t!ie  last  forty  years  in  the  Nor- 
man ai'chipelngo.  Where  there  was  darkness 
there  is  now  light.  With  these  premises  let  us 
proceed. 

At  that  period,  which  is  already  so  far  re- 
moved from  us  as  to  have  become  historical, 
smuggling  was  carried  on  very  extensively  in 
the  Channel.  The  smuggling  vessels  abound- 
ed, particularly  on  the  western  coast  of  Guern- 
sey. People  of  that  peculiarly  clever  kind  who 
know,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  what  went 
on  half  a  century  ago,  will  even  cite  you  tlie 
names  of  these  suspicious  craft,  which  were  al- 
most always  Asturians  or  Guipuseans.  It  is 
certain  that  a  week  scarcely  ever  passed  with- 
out one  or  two  being  seen  either  in  Saint's  Bay 
or  at  Pleinmont.  Their  coming  and  going  had 
almost  the  chai-acter  of  a  regular  service.  A 
cavern  in  the  cliffs  at  Sark  was  called  then,  and 
is  still  called,  the  "  Shops,"  from  its  being  the 
place  where  these  smugglers  made  their  bar- 
gains with  the  purchasers  of  their  merchandise. 
This  sort  of  traffic  had  in  the  Channel  a  dialect 
of  its  own,  a  vocabulary  of  contraband  technic- 
alities now  forgotten,  and  which  was  to  the 
Spanish  what  the  "Levantine"  is  to  the  Italian. 

On  many  parts  of  the  English  coast  smug- 
gling had  a  secret  but  cordial  understanding 
with  legitimate  and  open  commeixe.  It  had 
access  to  the  house  of  more  than  one  great  fin- 
ancier— by  the  back  stairs,  it  is  true — and  its  in- 
fluence extended  itself  mysteriously  through  all 
the  commercial  world,  and  the  intricate  ramifi- 
cations of  manufacturing  industry.  Merchant 
on  one  side,  smuggler  on  the  other — such  was 
the  key  to  the  secret  of  many  great  fortunes. 
Seguin  affirmed  it  of  Bourgain,  Bourgain  of  Se'- 
guin.  We  do  not  vouch  for  their  accusations ; 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  calumniating  each 
other.     However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  cer- 


tain that  the  contraband  trade,  though  hunted 
down  by  the  law,  was  fiourishing  enough  in  cer- 
tain financial  circles.  It  had  relations  with 
"  the  very  best  society."  Thus  the  brigand 
Mandrin  in  other  days  found  himself  occasion- 
ally ]iob-a-nob  with  the  Count  of  Charolais  ;  for 
this  underhand  trade  often  contrived  to  put  on 
a  very  respectable  appearance — kept  a  house  of 
its  own,  with  an  irrcin-oachable  exterior. 

All  this  necessitated  a  host  of  manoeuvres 
and  connivances,  which  required  impenetrable 
secrecy.  A  contrabandist  was  intrusted  with  a 
good  many  things,  and  knew  how  to  keep  them 
secret.  An  inviolable  confidence  was  the  con- 
dition of  his  existence.  The  first  quality,  in 
fact,  in  a  smuggler,  was  strict  honour  in  his  own 
cii'cle.  No  discreetness,  no  smuggling.  Fraud 
had  its  secrets  like  the  priest's  confessional. 

These  secrets  were,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  faithful- 
ly kept.  The  contrabandist  swore  to  betray 
nothing,  and  he  kept  his  word  ;  nobody  was 
more  trustworthy  than  the  genuine  smuggler. 
The  Judge  Alcade  of  Oyarzun  captured  a  smug- 
gler one  day,  and  put  him  to  torture  to  compel 
him  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  capitalist  who 
secretly  supported  him.  The  smuggler  refused 
to  tell.  The  capitalist  in  question  was  the 
Judge  Alcade  himself.  Of  these  two  accom- 
plices, the  judge  and  the  smuggler,  the  one  had 
been  compelled,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  world  to  fulfill  the  law,  to  put  the  other 
to  the  torture,  which  the  other  had  patiently 
borne  for  the  sake  of  his  oath. 

The  two  most  famous  smugglers  who  haunted 
Pleinmont  at  that  period  were  Blasco  and  Blas- 
quito.  They  were  Tocaijos.  This  was  a  sort 
of  Spanish  or  Catholic  relationship  which  con- 
sisted in  having  the  same  pati-on  saint  in  heaven  ; 
a  thing,  it  will  be  admitted,  not  less  worthy  of 
consideration  than  having  the  same  father  upon 
earth. 

When  a  person  was  initiated  into  the  furtive 
ways  of  the  contraband  business,  nothing  was 
more  easy,  or,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  more 
troublesome.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  no  fear 
of  dark  nights,  to  repair  to  Pleinmont,  and  to 
consult  the  oracle  located  there. 


IV. 


PLEINMONT. 


Pleinmont,  near  Torteval,  is  one  of  the  three 
corners  of  the  island  of  Guernsey.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cape  there  rises  a  high  turfy  hill, 
which  looks  over  the  sea. 

The  height  is  a  lonely  place  —  all  the  more 
lonely  from  there  being  one  solitary  house  there. 

This  house  adds  a  sense  of  terror  to  that  of 
solitude. 

It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  haunted. 

Haunted  or  not,  its  aspect  is  singular. 

Built  of  granite,  and  rising  only  one  story 
high,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  grassy  soli- 
tude.    It  is  in  a  perfectly  good  condition  as  far 
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as  exterior  is  concerned;  the  walls  are  thick 
and  the  roof  is  sound.  Not  a  stone  is  wanting 
in  tlie  sides,  not  a  tile  npou  the  roof.  A  brick- 
built  chiinncv-stack  forms  the  angle  of  the  roof. 
The  building  turns  its  back  to  the  sea,  being  on 
that  side  merely  a  blank  wall.  On  examining 
this  wall,  however,  attentively,  the  visitor  per- 
ceives a  little  window  bricked  up.  The  two  ga- 
bles have  three  dormer  windows,  one  fronting 
the  cast,  the  othere  fronting  the  west,  but  all 
tiirec  bricked  np  in  like  manner.  The  front, 
wliich  looks  inward,  has  alone  a  door  and  win- 
dows. This  door,  too,  is  walled  in,  as  are  also 
the  two  windows  of  the  ground  lloor.  On  the 
first  floor — and  this  is  the  feature  which  is  most 
striking  as  you  a])proach — there  are  two  open 
windows;  but  these  are  even  more  sus]>icious 
than  the  blind  windows.  Their  open  squares 
look  dark  even  in  broad  day,  for  they  have  no 
panes  of  glass,  or  even  window-frames.  Tiicy 
open  simjjly  upon  the  dusk  within.  Tlicy  strike 
the  imagination  like  hollow  eye-sockets  in  a  hu- 
man face.  Inside  all  is  deserted.  Through  the 
gajiing  casements  you  may  mark  the  ruin  within. 
No  panellings,  no  woodwork ;  all  bare  stone. 
It  is  like  ft  windowed  sepulchre,  giving  liberty 
to  the  spectres  to  look  out  ujion  the  daylight 
world.  The  rains  sap  the  foundations  on  the 
seaward  side.  A  few  nettles,  shaken  by  the 
breeze,  flourish  in  the  lower  part  of  the  walls. 
Far  around  the  horizon  there  is  no  other  hu- 
man habitation.  The  house  is  a  void — the  abode 
of  silence ;  but  if  you  place  your  ear  against 
the  wall  and  listen,  you  may  distinguish  a  con- 
fused noise  now  and  then,  like  the  flutter  of 
wings.  Over  the  walled  door,  ujjon  the  stone 
which  forms  its  architrave,  arc  sculptured  these 
letters,  "Elm-Philg,"  with  the  date  "  1780." 

The  dark  shadow  of  night  and  the  mournful 
light  of  the  moon  find  entrance  there. 

The  sea  comjjletely  surrounds  the  house.  Its 
situation  is  magnificent ;  but  for  that  reason  its 
aspect  is  more  sinister.  The  beauty  of  the  spot 
becomes  a  puzzle.  Why  does  not  a  human  fam- 
ily take  up  its  abode  here  ?  Tlie  jdace  is  beau- 
tiful, the  house  is  good.  Whence  this  neglect? 
To  these  questions,  obvious  to  the  reason,  suc- 
ceed others,  suggested  by  the  reverie  which  the 
place  inspires.  Why  is  this  cultivatable  gar- 
den uncultivated?  No  master  for  it;  and  the 
bricked-up  doorway  ?  Wiiat  has  happened  to 
the  place  ?  Why  is  it  sliunncd  by  men  ?  What 
business  is  done  here  ?  If  none,  why  is  tlicre 
no  one  here?  Is  it  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  asleep,  that  some  one  in  this  spot  is 
awake?  Dark  squalls,  wild  winds,  birds  of 
prey,  strange  creatures,  unknown  forms,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  mind,  and  connect  them- 
selves somehow  with  this  deserted  house.  For 
what  class  of  wayfarers  is  this  tlic  hostelry  ? 
YdU  imagine  to  yourself  whirlwinds  of  rain  and 
bail  beating  in  at  the  open  casements,  and  wan- 
dering through  the  rooms.  Tempests  have  left 
their  vngue  traces  upon  tlie  interior  walls.  The 
chambers,  tliough  walled  and  covered  in,  are 
vibited  by  the  hurricanes.     Has  the  house  been 


the  scene  of  some  great  crime  ?  You  may  al- 
most fancy  that  this  spectral  dwelling,  given  up 
to  solitude  and  darkness,  might  be  heard  calling 
aloud  for  succour.  Does  it  remain  silent?  Do 
voices  indeed  issue  from  it?  What  business 
has  it  on  hand  in  tiiis  lonely  place  ?  Tlie  mys- 
tery of  the  dark  hours  rests  securely  here.  Its 
aspect  is  disquieting  at  noon-day  ;  what  must  it 
be  at  midniglit?  The  dreamer  asks  himself — 
for  dreams  have  their  coherence  —  what  this 
house  may  be  between  the  dusk  of  evening  and 
the  twilight  of  approaching  dawn  ?  Has  the 
vast  supernatural  world  some  relation  with  this 
deserted  height,  which  sometimes  compels  it  to 
arrest  its  movements  here,  and  to  descend  and 
to  become  visible  ?  Do  the  scattered  elements 
of  tlie  spirit  world  whirl  around  it  ?  Does  the 
impalpable  take  form  and  substance  here  ?  In- 
soluble riddles !  A  holy  awe  is  in  the  very 
stones ;  that  dim  twilight  has  surely  relations 
with  tlie  infinite  Unknown.  When  the  sun  has 
gone  down,  the  song  of  the  birds  will  be  hushed, 
the  goatherd  behind  the  rocks  will  go  homeward 
with  his  goats ;  rcjjtilcs,  taking  courage  from 
the  gathering  darkness,  will  creep  through  the 
fissures  of  rocks ;  the  stars  will  begin  to  appear, 
night  will  come,  and  yonder  two  blank  case- 
ments will  still  be  staring  at  the  sky.  They 
open  to  welcome  spirits  and  apparitions ;  for  it 
is  by  the  names  of  apparitions,  ghosts,  phantom 
faces  vaguely  distinct,  masks  in  the  lurid  light, 
mystei'ious  movements  of  minds,  and  shadows, 
that  the  popular  faith,  at  once  ignorant  and  pro- 
found, translates  the  sombre  relations  of  this 
dwelling  with  the  world  of  darkness. 

The  house  is  "  haunted ;"  the  popular  phrase 
comprises  everything. 

Credulous  minds  have  their  explanation, 
and  common-sense  thinkers  have  theirs  also. 
"Nothing  is  more  simple,"  say  the  one, '"tlian 
the  histoiy  of  the  house.  It  is  an  old  observa- 
tory of  tho  time  of  the  Ecvolutionary  Wars  and 
the  days  of  smuggling.  It  was  built  for  such 
objects.  The  wars  being  ended,  the  house  was 
abandoned ;  but  it  was  not  pulled  down,  as  it 
might  one  day  again  become  useful.  The  door 
and  windows  have  been  walled  up  to  ]irevent 
people  entering,  or  doing  injury  to  the  interior. 
The  walls  of  the  windows,  on  the  three  sides 
wiiich  fitcc  the  sea,  have  been  bricked  up  against 
the  winds  of  the  south  and  south-west.  That 
is  all." 

The  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  however,  are 
not  satisfied.  In  the  first  place,  the  house  was 
not  built  at  the  jicriod  of  the  wars  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  bears  the  date  "  1780,"  which  was 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  not  built  for  an  obser\-atory.  It  bears 
the  lettcra  "Ei-M-rniLc,"  which  are  the  double 
monogram  of  two  families,  and  which  indicate, 
according  to  usage,  that  the  house  was  built  for 
the  use  of  a  newly-marncd  couple.  Then  it 
lias  certainly  been  inhabited :  why  then  should 
it  be  abandoned?  If  the  door  and  windows 
were  bricked  up  to  ])rcvcnt  people  entering  the 
house  only,  why  were  two  windows  left  ojicn  ? 
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Why  are  there  no  shutters,  no  window-frames, 
no  glass  ?  "Why  were  the  walls  bricked  in  on 
one  side,  if  not  on  the  other  ?  The  wind  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  from  the  south  ;  but  why 
is  it  allowed  to  enter  from  the  north  ? 

The  credulous  are  wrong,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  common-sense  thinkers  have  not 
discovered  the  key  to  the  mystery.  The  prob- 
lem remains  still  unsolved. 

It  is  certain  that  the  house  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  more  useful  than  inconve- 
nient to  tlie  smugglers. 

The  growth  of  superstitious  terror  tends  to 
deprive  facts  of  their  true  proportions.  With- 
out doubt,  many  of  the  nocturnal  plienomena 
which  have,  by  little  and  little,  secured  to  the 
building  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  might 
be  explained  by  obscure  and  furtive  visits,  by 
brief  sojourns  of  sailors  near  the  spot,  and 
sometimes  by  the  precaution,  sometimes  by  the 
daring,  of  men  engaged  in  certain  suspicious 
occupations  concealing  themselves  for  their  dark 
purposes,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  seen  in 
order  to  inspii-e  dread. 

At  this  period,  already  a  remote  one,  many 
daring  deeds  were  possible.  The  police — par- 
ticularly in  small  places — was  by  no  means  as 
efficient  as  in  these  days. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  the  house  was  really,  as 
was  said,  a  resort  of  the  smugglers,  their  meet- 
ings there  must,  up  to  a  certain  point,  have 
been  safe  from  interruption  precisely  because 
the  house  was  dreaded  by  the  superstitious  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  Its  ghostly  reputation  pre- 
vented its  being  visited  for  other  reasons.  Peo- 
ple do  not  generally  apply  to  the  police,  or  of- 
ficers of  customs,  on  the  subject  of  spectres. 
The  superstitious  rely  on  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  not  on  magistrates  and  indictments. 
There  is  always  a  tacit  connivance,  involuntary 
it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  real,  between  the 
objects  which  inspire  fear  and  their  victims. 
The  terror-stricken  feel  a  sort  of  culpability  in 
having  encountered  their  terrors ;  they  imagine 
themselves  to  have  unveiled  a  secret ;  and  they 
have  an  inward  fear,  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves, of  aggravating  their  guilt,  and  exciting 
the  anger  of  the  apparitions.  All  this  makes 
them  discreet.  And  over  and  above  this  rea- 
son, the  very  instinct  of  the  credulous  is  si- 
lence ;  dread  is  akin  to  dumbness ;  the  terri- 
fied speak  little ;  horror  seems  always  to  whis- 
per "Hush!" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  Guernsey  peasants  believed  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Manger  is  repeated  by 
oxen  and  asses  every  year  on'  a  fixed  day ;  a 
period  when  no  one  would  have  dared  to  enter 
a  stable  at  night  for  fear  of  coming  upon  the 
animals  on  their  knees. 

If  the  local  legends  and  stories  of  the  people 
can  be  credited,  the  popular  superstition  went 
so  far  as  to  fasten  to  the  walls  of  the  house  at 
Pleinmont  things  of  which  the  traces  are  still 
visible,  rats  without  feet,  bats  without  wings, 
and  bodies  of  other  dead  animals.     Here,,  too, 


were  seen  toads  crushed  between  the  pages  of  a 
Bible,  bunches  of  yellow  lupins,  and  otJier 
strange  offerings,  placed  there  by  imprudent 
passers-by  at  night,  who,  having  fancied  that 
tlicy  had  seen  something,  hoped  by  these  small 
sacrifices  to  obtain  pardon,  and  to  ajjpeasc  the 
ill-humours  of  were-wolves  and  evil  spirits.  In 
all  times,  believers  of  this  kind  have  flourished; 
some  even  in  very  high  places.  Cajsar  consult- 
ed Saganius,  and  Napoleon,  Mademoiselle  Le- 
normand.  There  are  a  kind  of  consciences  so 
tender  that  they  must  seek  indulgencies  even 
from  Beelzebub.  "  May  God  do,  and  Satan  not 
undo,"  was  one  of  the  jirayers  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  They  come  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  may  commit  sins  even  against  the  Evil 
One ;  and  one  of  their  cherished  objects  was 
to  be  irreproachable  even  in  the  eyes  of  Satan. 
We  find  here  an  explanation  of  those  adorations 
sometimes  paid  to  infernal  spirits.  It  is  only 
one  more  species  of  fanaticism.  Sins  against 
tlie  devil  certainly  exist  in  certain  morbid  imag- 
inations. The  fancy  that  they  have  violated 
the  laws  of  the  lower  regions  torments  certain 
eccentric  casuists  ;  they  are  haunted  with  scru- 
ples even  about  offending  the  demons.  A  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  devotions  to  the  spirits  of 
the  Brocken  or  Armuyr,  a  notion  of  having  com- 
mitted sins  against  Hell,  visionary  penances  for 
imaginary  crimes,  avowals  of  the  truth  to  the 
spirit  of  falsehood,  self-accusation  before  the  ori- 
gin of  all  evil,  and  confessions  in  an  inverted 
sense,  are  all  realities,  or  things  at  least  which 
have  existed.  The  annals  of  criminal  procedure 
against  witchcraft  and  magic  prove  this  in  every 
page.  Human  folly  unhappily  extends  even 
thus  far:  when  terror  seizes  upon  a  man  he 
does  not  stop  easily.  He  dreams  of  imaginary 
faults,  imaginary  purifications,  and  clears  out 
his  conscience  with  the  old  witches'  broom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  the  house  at  Pleinmont 
had  its  secrets,  it  kept  them  to  itself;  except 
by  some  rare  chance,  no  one  went  there  to  see. 
It  was  left  entirely  alone.  Few  people,  indeed, 
like  to  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter  with  the 
other  world.* 

Owing  to  the  terror  which  it  inspired,  and 
which  kept  at  a  distance  all  who  could  observe 
or  bear  testimony  on  the  subject,  it  had  always 
been  easy  to  obtain  an  entrance  there  at  night 
by  means  of  a  rope-ladder,  or  even  by  the  use 
of  the  first  ladder  coming  to  hand  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.  A  consignment  of  goods 
or  provisions,  left  there,  might  await  in  perfect 
safety  the  time  and  opportunity  for  a  furtive 
embarkation.  Tradition  relates  that  forty  years 
ago  a  fugitive — for  political  offences  as  some  af- 
firm, for  commercial  as  others  say — remained 
for  some  time  concealed  in  the  haunted  house 
at  Pleinmont,  whence  he  finally  succeeded  in 
embarking  in  a  fishing-boat  for  England.  From 
England,  a  passage  is  easily  obtained  to  America. 

Tradition  also  avers  that  provisions  deposit- 
ed in  this  house  remain  there  untouched,  Luci- 
fer and  the  smugglers  having  an  interest  in  in- 
,  ducing  whoever  places  them  there  to  return. 
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From  the  summit  of  this  house  there  is  a 
view  to  the  south  of  the  Hanway  Hocks,  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

These  rocks  are  famous.  They  have  been 
guihy  of  all  the  evil  deeds  of  which  rocks  are 
cajjablc.  They  are  the  most  ruthless  destroy- 
ers of  the  sea.  They  lie  in  a  treacherous  am- 
bush for  vessels  in  the  night.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  the  enlargement  of  the  cemeteries 
at  Torteval  and  Kocciuaine. 

A  lighthouse  was  erected  upon  these  rocks 
in  1SG2.  At  the  present  day,  the  Ilanwnys 
light  the  way  for  the  vessels  which  they  once 
lured  to  destruction  ;  the  destroyer  in  ambush 
now  bears  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  ;  and 
mariners  seek  in  the  horiz(m,  as  a  protector  and 
a  guide,  the  rock  which  they  used  to  fly  as  a 
pitiless  enemy.  It  gives  confidence  by  night  in 
that  vast  space  where  it  was  so  long  a  terror — 
like  a  robber  converted  into  a  gendarme. 

There  are  three  Ilanways — the  Great  Ilan- 
ways,  the  Little  Ilanways,  and  the  Pnrjile 
Ilanways.  It  is  upon  the  Little  Ilanways  tliat 
the  Rod  Light  is  placed  at  the  ]irescnt  time. 

Tliis  reef  of  rocks  forms  part  of  a  group  of 
peaks,  some  beneath  the  sea,  some  rising  out 
of  it.  It  towers  above  them  all ;  like  a  fortress, 
it  has  advanced  works  :  on  the  side  of  the  open 
sea,  a  chain  of  thirteen  rocks ;  on  the  north, 
two  breakers — the  High  Fourqnics,  the  Needles, 
and  a  sand-bank  called  the  Ilerouec.  On  the 
south,  three  rocks  —  the  Cat  Rock,  the  Percee, 
and  the  Ilerpin  Rock;  then  two  banks  —  the 
South  Bank  and  the  jNIuet ;  besides  which, 
there  is,  on  the  side  opposite  Fleinmont,  the 
Tas  de  Pois  iTAval. 

To  swim  across  the  channel  from  the  Ilan- 
ways to  I'lcinmont  is  difficult,  but  not  impossi- 
ble. We  have  already  said  that  this  was  one 
of  the  achievements  of  Clubin.  The  expert 
swimmer  who  knows  this  channel  can  find  t\yo 
resting-places  —  the  Round  Rock,  and  further 
on,  a  little  out  of  the  course,  to  the  left,  the 
Red  Rock. 


V. 


TIIE    BIRDS  -NESTEBS. 


It  was  near  the  period  of  that  Saturday  which 
Tvas  passed  by  Sieur  Clubin  at  Torteval  tliat 
a  curious  incident  occurred,  which  was  little 
known  at  the  time,  and  which  did  not  generally 
transpire  till  a  lotg  time  afterwards.  For  many 
things,  as  we  have  already  observed,  remain  un- 
divulged,  simply  by  reason  of  the  terror  which 
they  have  caused  in  those  who  have  witnessed 
them. 

In  the  night-time  between  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day— we  arc  exact  in  tlie  matter  of  the  date, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  correct  —  three  boys 
climbed  up  the  hill  at  Plcinmont.  The  boys 
returned  to  the  village :  they  came  from  the 
seashore.  They  were  what  are  called,  in  the 
cornijit  French  of  that  Jiart,  "dcniriuoiscaux," 
or  birds'-nesters.    "Wherever  there  arc  clifl's  and 


cleft  -  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  the  young 
birds'-nesters  abound.  Tiie  reader  will  remem- 
ber that  Gilliatt  interfered  in  this  matter  for  the 
sake  of  the  birds  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
children. 

The  "  de'niqnoiseaux"  are  a  sort  of  sea-ur- 
chins, and  are  not  a  very  timid  species. 

The  night  was  very  dark.  Dense  masses  of 
cloud  obscured  the  zenith.  Three  o'clock  had 
soimded  in  the  steeple  of  Torteval,  which  is 
round  and  pointed  like  a  magician's  hat. 

Why  did  the  boys  return  so  late  ?  Nothing 
more  simide.  Tiicy  had  been  searching  for  sea- 
gulls' nests  in  the  Tas  de  Pois  (PAval.  The 
season  having  been  very  mild,  the  pairing  of 
the  birds  had  begun  vcrj'  early.  The  children, 
watching  tlie  fluttering  of  the  male  and  female 
about  their  nests,  and  excited  by  the  pursuit, 
had  forgotten  the  time.  The  waters  had  crept 
up  around  them ;  they  had  no  time  to  regain 
the  little  bay  in  which  they  had  moored  their 
boat,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wait  upon  one 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Tas  de  J^ois  for  the  ebb  of 
the  tide.  Hence  their  late  return.  Slothers 
wait  on  such  occasions  in  feverish  anxiety  for 
the  return  of  their  children,  and  when  they  find 
them  safe,  give  vent  to  their  joy  in  the  shape  of 
anger,  and  relieve  their  tears  by  dealing  them  a 
sound  drubbing.  The  boys  accordingly  hasten- 
ed their  stcjis,  but  in  fear  and  trembling.  Their 
haste  was  of  tliat  sort  which  is  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  stojiping,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  reluctance  to  reach  their  destination ;  for 
they  had  before  them  the  pi'ospect  of  warm  cm- 
braces,  to  be  followed  with  an  inevitable  thrash- 
ing. 

One  only  of  the  boys  had  nothing  of  this  to 
fear.  He  was  an  orphan  :  a  French  boy,  with- 
out father  or  mother,  and  jjerfectly  content  just 
then  with  his  motherless  condition  ;  for  nobody 
taking  any  interest  in  him,  his  back  was  safe 
from  the  dreaded  blows.  The  two  others  were 
natives  of  Guernsey,  and  belonged  to  the  parish 
of  Torteval. 

Having,  climbed  the  grassy  hill,  the  three 
birds'-nesters  reached  the  table-land  on  which 
was  situate  the  haunted  house. 

They  began  by  being  in  fear,  which  is  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  of  every  passer-by,  and 
particularly  of  every  child  at  that  hour  and  in 
that  i)]ace. 

They  had  a  strong  desire  to  take  to  their 
heels  as  fast  as  possible,  and  a  strong  desire, 
also,  to  stay  and  look. 

They  did  stop. 

They  looked  towards  the  solitary  building. 

It  was  all  dark  and  terrible. 

It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary  plain — an 
obscure  block,  a  hideous  but  symmetrical  ex- 
crescence;  a  high  square,  massed  with  right- 
angled  corners,  something  like  an  immense  al- 
tar in  the  darkness. 

The  first  thought  of  the  lioys  was  to  run  :  the 
second  was  to  draw  nearer.  They  had  never 
seen  this  house  before.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  desire  to  be  frightened  arising  from  curios- 
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ity.     They  had  a  little  French  boy  with  thcni, 
which  emboldened  them  to  approach. 

It  is  known  that  the  French  have  no  fear. 

Besides,  i-t  is  reassuring  to  have  company  in 
danger ;  to  be  frightened  in  the  company  of  two 
others  is  encourav^jing. 

And  then  they  were  a  sort  of  hunters  accus- 
tomed to  peril.  They  were  children  ;  they  were 
used  to  search,  to  rummage,  to  spy  out  hidden 
things.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  peeping  into 
holes ;  why  not  into  this  hole  ?  Hunting  is  ex- 
citing. Looking  into  birds'-nests  perhaps  gives 
an  itch  for  looking  a  little  into  a  nest  of  ghosts. 
A  rummage  in  the  dark  regions.     Why  not  ? 

From  prey  to  prey,  says  the  proverb,  we  come 
to  the  devil.  After  the  birds,  the  demons.  The 
boys  were  on  the  way  to  learn  the  secret  of  those 
terrors  of  which  their  parents  had  told  them. 
To  be  on  the  track  of  hobgoblin  tales — nothing 
could  be  more  attractive.  To  have  long  stories 
to  tell  like  the  good  housewives.  The  notion 
was  tempting. 

All  this  mixture  of  ideas,  in  their  state  of 
half  confusion,  half  instinct,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Guernsey  birds'-nesters,  finally  screwed  their 
courage  to  the  point.  They  approached  the 
house. 

The  little  fellow  who  served  them  as  a  sort 
of  moral  support  in  tlie  adventure  was  certain- 
ly worthy  of  their  confidence.  He  was  a  bold 
boy  —  an  apprentice  to  a  ship-caulker;  one  of 
those  children  who  have  already  become  men. 
He  slept  on  a  little  straw  in  a  shed  in  the  ship- 
caulker's  yard,  getting  his  own  living,  having 
red  hair,  and  a  loud  voice ;  climbing  easily  up 
walls  and  trees,  not  encumbered  with  prejudices 
in  the  matter  of  property  in  the  apples  within 
his  reach ;  a  lad  who  had  worked  in  ihe  repair- 
ing dock  for  vessels  of  war — a  child  of  chance, 
a  happy  orphan,  born  in  France,  no  one  knew 
exactly  where;  ready  to  give  a  centime  to  a 
beggar;  a  mischievous  fellow, but  a  good  one  at 
heart ;  one  who  had  talked  to  Parisians.  At 
this  time  he  was  earning  a  shilling  a  day  by 
caulking  the  fishermen's  boats  under  repair  at 
the  Pequeriet.  When  he  felt  inclined  he  gave 
himself  a  holiday,  and  went  birds' -  nesting. 
Such  was  the  little  French  boy. 

The  solitude  of  the  place  impressed  them 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  dread.  They  felt  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  silent  house.  It  was 
wild  and  savage.  The  naked  and  deserted  pla- 
teau terminated  in  a  precipice  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  steep  incline.  The  sea  below 
was  quiet.  There  was  no  wind.  Not  a  blade 
of  grass  stirred. 

The  birds'-nesters  advanced  by  slow  steps,  the 
French  boy  at  their  head,  and  looking  towards 
tlie  house. 

One  of  them,  afterwards  relating  the  story, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  had  remained  in  his  head, 
added,  "It  did  not  speak." 

They  came  nearer,  holding  their  breath,  as 
one  might  approach  a  savage  animal. 

They  had  climbed  the  little  hill  at  the  side 
of  the  house  which  descended  to  seaward,  to- 


wards a  little  isthmus  of  rocks  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. They  had  come  pretty  near  to  the  build- 
ing; but  they  saw  only  the  southern  side,  which 
was  all  walled  up.  They  did  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach by  the  other  side,  where  the  terrible 
windows  were. 

They  grew  bolder,  however ;  the  caulker's 
apprentice  whispered,  "Let's  veer  to  starboard. 
That's  the  handsome  side.  Let's  have  a  look 
at  the  black  windows." 

Tlie  little  band  accordingly  "veered  to  star- 
board," and  came  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house. 

The  two  windows  were  lighted  up. 

The  boys  took  to  their  heels. 

When  they  had  got  to  some  distance,  the 
French  boy,  however,  returned. 

"Hillo!"  said  he,  "the  lights  have  vanish- 
ed." 

The  light  at  the  windows  had,  indeed,  disap- 
peared. The  outline  of  the  building  was  seen 
as  sharply  defined  as  if  stamped  out  with  a 
punch  against  the  livid  sky. 

Their  fear  was  not  abated,  but  their  curiosity 
had  increased.     The  birds'-nesters  approached. 

Suddenly  the  light  reappeared  at  both  win- 
dows at  the  same  moment. 

The  two  3'oung  urchins  from  Torteval  took 
to  their  heels,  and  vanished.  The  daring  French 
boy  did  not  advance,  but  he  kept  his  ground. 

He  remained  motionless,  confronting  the 
house,  and  watching  it. 

The  light  disappeared,  and  appeared  again 
once  more.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrible. 
The  reflection  made  a  vague  streak  of  light  upon 
the  grass,  wet  with  the  night  dew.  All  of  a 
moment  the  light  cast  upon  the  walls  of  the 
house  two  huge  dark  profiles,  and  the  shadows 
of  enormous  heads. 

The  house,  however,  being  without  ceilings, 
and  having  nothing  left  but  its  four  walls  and 
roof,  one  window  could  not  be  lighted  without 
the  other. 

Perceiving  that  the  caulker  s  apprentice  kept 
his  ground,  the  other  birds'-nesters  returned, 
step  by  step,  and  one  after  the  other,  trembling 
and  curious.  The  caulker's  apprentice  whis- 
pered to  them,  "There  are  ghosts  in  tlic  house. 
I  have  seen  the  nose  of  one."  The  two  Torte- 
val boj's  got  behind  their  companion,  standing 
tiptoe  against  his  shoulder;  and  thus  sheltered, 
and  taking  him  for  their  shield,  felt  bolder,  and 
watched  also. 

The  house,  on  its  part,  seemed  also  to  be 
watching  them.  There  it  stood  in  the  midst 
of  that  vast  darkness  and  silence,  with  its  two 
shining  eyes.  These  were  its  upper  windows. 
The  light  vanished,  reappeared,  and  vanished 
again,  in  the  fashion  of  these  unearthly  illumi- 
nations. These  sinister  intermissions  have, 
probablj',  some  connection  with  the  ojiening 
and  shutting  of  the  infernal  regions.  Tlic  air- 
hole of  a  sepulchre  has  thus  been  seen  to  pro- 
duce effects  like  those  from  a  dark  lantern. 

Suddenly  a  dark  form,  like  that  of  a  human 
being,  ascended  to  one  of  the  windows,  as  if 
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from  without,  and  pLmged  into  the  interior  of 
the  house. 

To  enter  liy  the  window  is  the  custom  witli 
spirits. 

The  light  was  for  a  moment  more  Ijrilliant, 
then  went  out,  and  aj)j)eared  no  more.  Tiie 
house  became  dark.  The  noises  resembled 
voices.  Tiiis  is  always  the  case.  When  there 
is  anything  to  be  seen,  it  is  silent.  When  all 
becomes  invisible  again,  noises  are  heard. 

There  is  a  silence  peculiar  to  night-time  at 
sea.  The  repose  of  darkness  is  dc'ej)cr  on  tlic 
water  than  on  the  land.  When  there  is  neither 
wind  nor  wave  in  that  wild  expanse,  over  wliich, 
in  ordinary  time,  even  the  flight  of  eagles  makes 
no  sound,  the  movement  of  a  fly  could  be  heard. 
Thi^  sepulchral  quiet  gave  a  dismal  relief  to  the 
noises  which  issued  from  the  house. 

"  Let  us  look,"  said  the  French  boy. 

And  he  made  ai  step  towards  the  house. 

The  others  were  so  frightened  that  they  re- 
solved to  follow  him.  They  did  not  dare  even 
to  run  away  alone. 

Just  as  they  had  passed  a  heap  of  fagots, 
which  for  some  mysterious  reason  seemed  to  in- 
s])ire  them  with  a  little  courage  in  that  solitude, 
a  white  owl  flew  towards  them  from  a  bush. 
The  owls  have  a  suspicious  sort  of  flight,  a  side- 
long skim  which  is  suggestive  of  mischief  afloat. 
The  bird  passed  near  the  boys,  fixing  upon  them 
its  round  eyes,  bright  amidst  the  darkness. 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  group  behind  the 
French  boy.  i 

He  looked  up  at  the  owl,  and  said, 

"Too  late,  my  bird ;  I  iclll look." 

And  he  advanced. 

The  crackling  sound  made  by  his  thick-nailed 
boots  among  the  fnrzc-bushcs  did  not  prevent 
his  hearing  the  sounds  in  the  house,  w-hich  rose 
and  fell  w  ith  the  continuousness  and  the  calm 
accent  of  a  dialogue. 

A  moment  afterwards,  the  bo)'  added, 

"Besides,  it  is  only  fools  who  believe  in 
spirits." 

Insolence  in  the  midst  of  danger  rallies  the 
cowardly,  and  inspirits  them  to  go  on. 

The  two  Torteval  lads  resumed  their  march, 
quickening  their  steps  behind  the  caulker's  ap- 
prentice. 

The  haunted  house  seemed  to  them  to  grow- 
larger  before  their  eyes.  This  optical  illusion 
of  fear  is  founded  in  reality.  The  house  did 
indeed  grow  larger,  for  they  were  coming  nearer 
to  it. 

Meanwhile  the  voices  in  the  house  took  a 
tone  more  and  more  distinct.  The  children 
listened.  The  car,  too,  has  its  power  of  exag- 
gerating. It  was  ditferent  from  a  murmur,  more 
than  a  whis])ering,  less  than  an  u])roar.  Now 
and  then  one  or  two  words,  clearly  articidatcd, 
could  be  caught.  These  words,  impossible  to 
be  understood,  sounded  strangely.  The  boys 
stopped  and  listened,  then  wont  forward  again. 

"It  is  the  ghosts  talking,"said  the  caulker's 
apprentice;   "but  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts." 

The  Torteval  boys   were   sorely  tempted  to 


shrink  behind  the  heap  of  fagots,  but  they  had 
already  left  it  far  behind ;  and  their  friend  the 
caulker  continued  to  advance  towards  the  house. 
They  trembled  at  remaining  with  him,  but  they 
dared  not  leave  him. 

Step  by  stc]),  and  peri)lexed,  they  followed. 
The  caulker's  ajiprcntice  turned  towards  them 
and  said, 

"You  know  it  isn't  true.  There  are  no  such 
things." 

Tiie  house  grew  taller  and  taller.  The  voices 
became  more  and  more  distinct. 

They  drew  nearer. 

And  now  they  could  jierccive  w  ithin  the  house 
something  like  a  muffled  light.  It  was  a  faint 
glimmer,  like  one  of  those  efl'ects  produced  b}' 
dark  lanterns,  already  referred  to,  and  which  are 
common  at  the  midnight  meetings  of  witches. 

When  they  were  close  to  the  house  they 
halted. 

One  of  the  two  Torteval  boys  ventured  on  an 
obserA'ation : 

"It  isn't  sjjirits  :  it  is  ladies  dressed  in  white." 

"What's  that  hanging  from  the  window?" 
asked  the  other. 

"It  looks  like  a  rope." 

"It's  a  snake." 

"It  is  only  cords  hanging  there,"  said  the 
French  boy,  authoritatively.  "It  is  their  way 
of  getting  uj).     But  I  d^n't  believe  in  them." 

And  in  three  bounds,  rather  than  steps,  he 
found  himself  against  the  wall  of  the  build* 
ing. 

The  two  others,  trembling,  imitated  him,  and 
came  pressing  against  him,  one  oahis  right  side, 
the  other  on  his  left.  The  boys  ai)plied  their 
ears  to  tlie  wall.     The  sounds  continued. 

The  following  was  the  conversation  of  the 
phantoms : 

"Asi,  entendido  csta?"' 
"  EnteiKlido." 
"Dicho?" 
"Dicho." 

"Aqui  espcrara  un  hombrc,  y  podra  mar- 
charsc  en  Inglaterra  con  Blasquito." 
"Pagando?" 
"Pagando." 

"  Blasquito  tomara  al  hombrc  en  su  barca," 
"  Sin  buscar  jiara  conocer  a  su  pais?" 
"No  nos  toca." 
"  Ni  a  su  nombre  del  hombre  ?" 


"  So  that  is  understood  ?" 

"Understood." 

"As  is  said?" 

"As  is  said." 

"A  man  will  wait  hero,  and  can  accompany 
Blasquito  to  England." 

"Paying  the  expense?" 

"Paying  the  expense." 

"Blasquito  will  take  the  man  in  his  barque 
without  seeking  to  know  what  country  he  be- 
longs to  ?" 

"That  is  no  business  of  ours." 

"Without  asking  his  name?"' 
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"No   se  piJe  el  norabre,   pero  se  pesa  la 

bolsa." 

"  Bien:  espcrara  el  liombre  en  esa  casa." 

"Tonga  que  comer." 

"Tendra." 

"Onde?" 

"Ell  este  saco  que  he  llevado." 

"Muy  bien." 

"Puedo  dexar  el  saco  aqui?" 

"Los  contrabandistas  no  son  kdroncs." 

"Y  vosotros,  cuando  marchais?" 

"Mafiana  por  la  nianana.  Si  su  hombre  de 
usted  parado,  podria  venir  con  nosotros." 

"Pavado  no  esta." 

"  Hacienda  suya." 

" Cuantos  dias  esperara  alii?" 

"Dos,  tres,  quatro  dias;  menos  o  mas." 

"  Es  cierto  que  el  Blasquito  vendra?" 

"Cierto." 

"En  este  Plainmont?" 

"En  este  Plainmont." 

"A  qnal  semana?" 

"La  que  viene." 

"Aqual  dia?" 

' '  Viernes,  o  sabado,  o  domingo. " 

"Nopuede  faltar?" 

"Es  mi  tocayo." 

"Por  qualquiera  tiempo  viene?" 

"  Qualquiera.  No  ticme.  Soy  el  Blasco,  es 
el  Blasquito." 

"Asi,  no  puede  faltar  de  venir  en  Guerne- 
sey?" 

"  We  do  not  ask  for  names ;  we  only  feel  the 
weiglit  of  the  purse." 

"  Good :  the  man  shall  wait  in  this  house." 

"  He  must  have  provisions." 

"He  will  be  furnished  with  them." 

"How?" 

"  From  this  bag  which  I  have  brought." 

"  Very  good." 

"Can  I  leave  this  bag  here?" 

"  Smugglers  are  not  robbers." 

"  And  when  do  you  go?" 

"To-morrow  morning.  If  your  man  was 
ready  he  could  come  with  us." 

"He  is  not  prepared." 

"That  ishisaffiiir." 

"  How  many  days  will  he  have  to  wait  in  this 
house?" 

"Two,  three,  or  four  days  ;  more  or  less." 

"  Is  it  certain  that  Blasquito  will  come  ?" 

"Certain." 

"Here  to  Pleinmont?" 

"To  Pleinmont." 

"Wlien?" 

"Next  week." 

"What  day?" 

"Fridav,  Saturday,  or  Sunday." 

"May  he  not  fail?" 

"He  is  my  Tocayo." 

"Will  he  come  in  any  weather?" 

"At  any  time.  He  has  no  fear.  My  name 
is  Blasco,  his  Blasquito." 

"  wSo  he  cannot  fail  to  come  to  Guei'n- 
sey  ?" 


"  Vengo  a  un  mes,  y  viene  al  otro  mcs." 

"  Enticndo." 

"A  cuentar  del  otro  sabado,  desde  hoy  en 
ocho,  no  se  pasaran  cinco  dias  sin  que  venga  el 
Blasquito." 

"Pero  un  muy  male  mar?" 

"Egurraldia  ga'iztoa." 

"Si." 

"No  vendria  el  Blasquito  tan  pronto,  pero 
vcndria." 

"Donde  vendra?" 

"De  Vilvao." 

"Onde  ira?" 

"  En  Portland." 

"Bien." 

"O  en  Tor  Bay." 

"Mejor."   . 

"  Su  luimbre  de  listed  puede  cstarse  quieto." 

"No  traidor  sera,  el  Blasquito?" 

"Los  cabardes  son  traidores.  Somos  va- 
licntes.  El  mar  es  la  iglcsia  del  invierno.  La 
traicion  es  la  iglesia  del  infierno." 

"  No  se  entiende  a  lo  que  dicemos?" 

"Escuchar  a  nosotros  y  mirar  a  nosotros  es 
imposible.     La  espanta  hace  alii  el  desierto." 

"Lose." 

"Quien  se  atravesaria  a  escuchar?" 

"Es  verdad." 

"  Y  escucharian  que  no  entiendrian.  Habla- 
raos  a  una  lengua  fiera  y  nuestra  que  no  se 
conoce.  Despues  que  la  sabeis,  cries  con  noso- 
tros." 

"  I  come  one  month — he  the  other." 

"I  understand." 

"Counting  from  Saturday  next,  one  week 
from  to-day ;  five  days  cannot  elapse  without 
bringing  Blasquito." 

"But  if  there  is  much  sea?" 

"Bad  weather." 

"Yes." 

"Blasquito  will  not  come  so  quickly,  but  he 
will  come." 

"Whence  will  he  come  ?" 

"From  Bilbao." 

"Where  will  he  be  going?" 

"To  Portland." 

"Good." 

"  Or  to  Torbay." 

"Better  still." 

'"  Your  man  may  rest  easy." 

"Blasquito  will  betray  nothing?" 

"  Cowards  are  the  only  traitors.  We  ai'e 
men  of  courage.  The  sea  is  the  winter  church. 
Treason  is  the  church  of  hell." 

"No  one  hears  what  we  say?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  seen  or  overheard. 
The  people's  fear  of  this  spot  makes  it  de- 
serted." 

"I  know  it." 

"  Who  is  there  who  would  dare  to  listen  here  ?" 

"True." 

"Besides,  if  they  listened,  none  would  under- 
stand. We  speak  a  wild  language  of  our  own, 
which  nobody  knows  hereabouts.  As  you  know 
it,  you  are  one  of  us." 
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"  Soy  veniJo  para  componcr  las  haciendas 
con  nstcdcs." 

"Bneno." 

"Y  ahora  me  voy." 

'^Mncho." 

"Diganic  ustcd,  liombre.  Si  cl  pasagero 
quierc  que  cl  Blasquito  le  lleve  en  niuguna  otra 
parte  que  Portland  o  Tor  Bay  ?" 

"Tonga  onces." 

"  El  Blasquito  hara  lo  que  qucrra  cl  hombrc?" 

*'  El  Blasquito  hacc  lo  que  quiercn  las  onces." 

"Es  nicnester  mucho  ticmpo  para  ir  en  Tor 
Bay?" 

"  Como  quiere  el  viento." 

"  Ocho  horas  ?" 

"Menos,  o  mas." 

*'  El  Blasquito  obcdecera  al  pasagero?" 

"  Si  le  oLedecc  cl  mar  a  el  Blasquito." 

"Bien  pagado  sera." 

"El  oro  es  cl  oro.     El  viento  cs  el  viento." 

"Mucho." 

"  El  honibre  hacc  lo  que  pucde  con  cl  oro. 
Dios  con  cl  viento  hace  lo  que  quiere." 

"Aqui  sera  viernes  cl  que  desca  marcharsc 
con  Blasquito." 

"Tues." 

"A  qual  momcnto  llega  Blasquito?" 

"  A  la  noclic.  A  la  noclic  sc  licga,  a  la  noche 
se  marcha.  Tcnemos  una  niugcr  qnicn  se  llama 
la  noche.  La  mugcr  puedc  faltar,  la  hcrmana 
no.'- 

"Todo  dicho  esta.     Abour,  hombrcs." 

"I  came  only  to  make  these  arrangements 
with  you." 

"Very  good." 

"  I  must  now  take  my  leave." 

"Be  it  so." 

"Tell  me ;  suppose  the  passenger  should  wish 
Blasquito  to  take  him  anywhere  else  than  to 
Portland  or  Torbay  ?" 

"  Let  him  bring  some  gold  coins." 

"  Will  Pilasquito  consult  the  stranger's  con- 
venience ?" 

"Blasquito  will  do  whatever  the  gold  coins 
command." 

"  Docs  it  take  long  to  go  to  Torbay  ?" 

"That  is  as  it  pleases  the  winds." 

"  Eight  hours?" 

"  More  or  less." 

"Will  Blasquito  obey  the  passenger?" 

"If  the  sea  will  obey  Blasquito." 

"He  will  be  well  rewarded." 

"  Gold  is  gold ;  and  the  sea  is  the  sea." 

"That  is  true." 

"Man  with  his  gold  docs  what  he  can. 
Heaven  with  its  winds  does  what  it  will." 

"The  man  who  is  to  accompany  Blasquito 
vill  be  here  on  Friday." 

"Good." 

"At  what  hour  will  Blasquito  appear?" 

"In  the  night.  We  arrive  by  night;  and 
sail  by  night.  We  have  a  wife  who  is  called 
the  sea,  and  a  sister  called  night.  The  wife  be- 
trays sometimes,  but  the  sister  never." 

"All  is  settled,  then.     Good-night,  my  men." 


"  Buenas  tardes.    Un  golpe  de  aquardiente?" 

"Gracias." 

"Es  mcjor  que  xarope." 

"Tengo  vuestra  palabra." 

"Mi  numbrc  es  Pundonor." 

"Sea  ustcd  con  Dios." 

"Ereis  gentleman,  y  soy  caballero." 

"  Good-night.     A  droj)  of  brandy  tirst  ?" 

"Thank  you." 

"That  is  better  than  a  syrup." 

"  I  have  your  word." 

"My  name  is  Point-of-IIonour." 

"Adieu." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  I  am  a  chevalier." 

'  It  was  clear  that  only  devils  could  talk  in  this 
way.  The  children  did  not  listen  long.  This 
lime  they  took  to  flight  in  earnest;  the  French 
boy,  convinced  at  last,  running  even  quicker 
than  the  others. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  this  Saturday, 
Sieur  Clubin  returned  to  St.  Malo,  bringing  back 
tlie  Durande. 

The  "  Tamaulipas"  was  still  at  anchor  in  the 
roads. 

Sieur  Clubin,  between  the  whiffs  of  his  pipe, 
said  to  the  landlord  of  the  Jean  Aubcrge, 

"Well,  and  when  does  the  'Tamaulipas'  get 
under  way?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow — Thursdaj-,"  re- 
plied the  landlord. 

On  that  evening  Clubin  supped  at  the  coast- 
guard cfiicers'  table ;  and,  contrary  to  his  habit, 
went  out  after  his  supperw  The  consequence  of 
his  absence  was,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the 
office  of  the  Durande,  and  thus  lost  a  little  in 
the  matter  of  freights.  This  fact  was  remarked 
in  a  man  ordinarily  pimetual. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  chatted  a  few  mo- 
ments with  his  friend  the  money-changer. 

He  returned  two  hours  after  Noguette  had 
sounded  the  Curfew  bell.  The  Brazilian  bell 
sounds  at  ten  o'clock.  It  was  therefore  mid- 
night. 


VI. 


THE   JACKESSADE. 


Forty  years  ago,  St.  Malo  possessed  an  alley 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Kuelle  Coutan- 
chez."  This  alley  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
removed  for  the  imi)rovements  of  the  town. 

It  was  a  double  row  of  houses,  leaning  one 
towards  the  other,  and  leaving  between  tliem 
just  room  enough  for  a  narrow  rivulet,  which 
was  called  the  street.  By  stretching  the  legs,  it 
was  possible  to  walk  on  both  sides  of  the  little 
stream,  touching  with  head  or  elbows,  as  you 
went,  the  houses  either  on  the  right  or  the  left. 
These  old  relics  of  mediirval  Normandy  have  al- 
most a  himmn  interest.  Tumble-down  houses 
and  sorcerers  always  go  together.  Their  lean- 
ing stories,  their  overhanging  walls,  their  bowed 
jicnthouses,  and  their  old  thick-set  irons,  seem 
like  lips,  chins,  nose,  and  eyebrows.     The  gar- 
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ret  window  is  the  blind  eye.  The  wall  is  the 
wrinkled  and  blotchy  cheek.  The  opposite 
houses  lay  their  foreheads  together  as  if  they 
were  plotting  some  malicious  deed.  All  those 
words  of  ancient  villainy — like  cut-throat,  slit- 
wcazand,  and  the  like — are  closely  connected 
witli  architecture  of  this  kind. 

One  of  these  houses  in  the  alley — the  largest 
and  the  most  famous  or  notorious — was  known 
by  tlie  name  of  the  Jacressade. 

The  Jacressade  was  a  lodging-house  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  lodge.  In  all  towns,  and  partic- 
ularly in  sea-ports,  there  is  always  found  beneath 
the  lowest  stratum  of  society  a  sort  of  residuum : 
vagabonds  who  are  more  than  a  match  for  jus- 
tice ;  rovers  after  adventures ;  chemists  of  the 
swindling  ordei',  who  are  always'  dropping  their 
lives'  gain  into  the  melting-pot ;  people  in  rags 
of  every  shape,  and  in  every  style  of  wearing 
them ;  withered  fruits  of  roguery  ;  bankrupt  ex- 
istences ;  consciences  that  have  filed  their  sched- 
ule ;  gentlemen  who  have  failed  in  the  house- 
breaking business  (for  the  great  masters  of  bur- 
glary move  in  a  higher  sphere) ;  workmen  and 
workwomen  in  the  trade  of  wickedness ;  oddi- 
ties, male  and  female;  men  in  coats  out  at  el- 
bows ;  scoundrels  reduced  to  indigence ;  rogues 
who  have  missed  the  wages  of  roguery ;  men 
who  have  been  hit  in  the  social  duel ;  harpies 
who  have  no  longer  any  prey ;  petty  larceners ; 
gueux  in  the  double  and  unhappy  meaning  of 
that  word.  Such  are  the  constituents  of  that 
living  mass.  Human  intelligence  is  here  re- 
duced to  something  bestial.  It  is  the  refuse  of 
the  social  state,  heaped  up  in  an  obscure  corner, 
where  from  time  to  time  descends  that  dreaded 
broom  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  police. 
In  St.  Malo,  Jacressade  was  the  name  of  this 
corner. 

It  is  not  in  dens  of  this  sort  that  we  find  the 
high-class  criminals — the  robbers,  forgers,  and 
other  great  products  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
If  murder  is  represented  here,  it  is  generally  in 
the  person  of  some  coarse  drunkard ;  in  the 
matter  of  robbery,  the  company  rarely  rise  high- 
er than  the  mere  sharper.  The  vagrant  is  tliere, 
but  not  the  highwayman.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  safe  to  trust  this  distinction.  This  last 
stage  of  vagabondage  may  have  its  extremes  of 
scoundrelism.  It  was  on  an  occasion,  when 
casting  their  nets  into  the  Epi-scie — which  was 
in  Paris  what  the  Jacressade  was  in  St.  Malo — 
that  the  police  captured  the  notorious  Lacenaire. 

These  lurking-places  refuse  nobody.  To  fall 
in  the  social  scale  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men 
to  one  level.  Sometimes  honesty  in  tatters 
found  itself  there.  Virtue  and  probity  have 
been  known  before  now  to  be  brought  to  strange 
passes.  We  must  not  judge  always  by  appeai-- 
ances,  even  in  the  palace  or  at  the  galleys. 
Public  respect,  as  well  as  universal  reprobation, 
require  testing.  Surprising  results  sometimes 
proceed  from  this  principle.  An  angel  may  be 
discovered  in  the  stews — a  pearl  in  the  dung- 
hill. Such  sad  and  dazzling  discoveries  are  not 
altogether  unknown. 

D 


The  Jacressade  was  rather  a  court-yard  than 
a  house ;  and  more  of  a  well  than  a  court-yard. 
It  had  no  stories  looking  on  the  street.  Its  fa- 
(,'ade  was  simply  a  high  wall,  with  a  low  gate- 
way. You  raised  the  latch,  pushed  the  gate, 
and  were  at  once  in  the  court-yard. 

In  the  midst  of  this  yard  might  be  perceived 
a  round  hole,  encircled  with  a  margin  of  stones, 
and  even  with  the  ground.  The  yard  was  small, 
the  well  large.  A  broken  pavement  suiTound- 
cd  it. 

The  court-yard  was  square,  and  built  round 
on  three  sides  only.  On  the  side  of  the  street 
was  only  the  wall ;  facing  you  as  you  entered 
the  gateway  stood  the  house,  the  two  .wings  of 
which  formed  the  sides  to  right  and  left. 

Any  one  entering  there  after  nightfall,  at  his 
own  risk  and  peril,  would  have  heard  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices ;  and,  if  there  had  been  moon- 
light or  starlight  enough  to  give  shape  to  the 
obscure  forms  before  his  eyes,  this  is  what  he 
would  have  seen. 

The  court-yard — the  well.  Around  the  court- 
yard, in  front  of  the  gate,  a  lean-to  or  shed,  in  a 
sort  of  horse-shoe  form,  but  with  square  corners; 
a  rotten  gallery,  with  a  roof  of  joists  supported 
by  stone  pillars  at  unequal  distances.  In  the 
centre,  the  well ;  around  the  well,  upon  a  litter 
of  straw,  a  kind  of  circular  chaplet,  formed  of 
the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes ;  some  trodden  down 
at  heel,  some  showing  the  toes  of  the  wearers, 
some  the  naked  heels.  The  feet  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  all  asleep. 

Beyond  these  feet,  the  eye  might  have  distin- 
guished, in  the  shadow  of  the  shed,  bodies,  droo])- 
ing  heads,  forms  stretched  out  lazily,  bundles  of 
rags  of  both  sexes,  a  promiscuous  assemblage,  a 
strange  and  revolting  mass  of  life.  The  accom- 
modation of  this  sleeping  chamber  was  open  to 
all,  at  the  rate  of  two  sous  a  week.  On  a  stormy 
night  the  rain  fell  upon  the  feet,  the  whirling 
snow  settled  on  the  bodies  of  those  wretched 
sleepers. 

Who  were  these  people?  The  unknown. 
They  came  there  at  night,  and  departed  in  the 
morning.  Creatures  of  this  kind  form  part  of 
the  social  fabric.  Some  stole  in  during  the 
darkness,  and  paid  nothing.  The  greater  part 
had  scarcely  eaten  during  the  day.  All  kinds 
of  vice  and  baseness,  every  sort  of  moral  infec- 
tion, every  species  of  distress  were  there.  The 
same  sleep  settled  down  upon  all  in  this  bed  of 
filth.  The  dreams  of  all  these  companions  in 
misery  went  on  side  by  side.  A  dismal  meet- 
ing-place, where  misery  and  weakness,  half-so- 
bered debauchery,  weariness  from  long  walking 
to  and  fro,  with  evil  thoughts,  in  quest  of  bread, 
pallor  with  closed  eyelids,  remorse,  envy,  lay 
mingled  and  festering  in  the  same  miasma,  with 
faces  that  had  the  look  of  death,  and  dishevelled 
hair  mixed  with  the  filth  and  sweepings  of  the 
streets.  Such  was  the  putrid  heap  of  life  fer- 
menting in  this  dismal  spot.  An  unlucky  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  a  ship  arrived  on  the 
day  before,  a  discharge  from  prison,  or  the  dark 
night,  or  some  other  chance,  had  cast  them  here. 
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to  find  a  miserable  shelter.     Every  day  brought ' 
some  new  accumulation  of  such  miseiy.     Let 
him  enter  wlio  would,  sleep  who  could,  speak  ; 
who  dared  ;  for  it  was  a  jdace  of  whispers.     Tiie 
new-comers  hastened  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
mass,  or  tried  to  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  since 
there  was  none  in  the  darkness  of  the  jdace. 
They  snatched  what  little  of  themselves  they 
could  from  the  jaws  of  death.     They  closed  tlieir 
eyes  in  that  confusion  of  horrors  which  every 
day  renewed.     They  were  the  embodiment  of 
misery,  cast  up  from  society,  as  the  scum  is  from  i 
the  sea. 

It  was  not  every  one  who  could  even  get  a  ' 
share  of  tlie  straw.     More  than  one  figure  was 
stretched  out  naked  upon  the  flags.     They  lay 
down    worn    out    with    weariness,   and   awoke  , 
paralyzed.     The  well,  without  lid  or  parajiet,  ] 
and  thirty  feet  in  depth,  gaped  open  night  and 
day.     liain  fell  around   it ;   filth  accumulated 
about,  and  the  gutters  of  the  yard  ran  down  and 
filtered  through  its  sides.     The  pail  for  drawing 
the  water  stood  by  the  side.     Those  wlio  were 
thirsty  drank  there :  some,  disgusted  with  life, 
drowned  themselves  in  it — slipped  from  their 
slumber  in  the  filthy  shed  into  this  profoundcr 
sleep.     In  the  year  181!>,  the  body  of  a  boy,  of 
fourteen  years  old,  was  taken  up  out  of  the  well. 

To  be  safe  in  this  house,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  of  the  "  right  sort."  The  uninitiated  were 
regarded  with  suspicion. 

Did  these  miserable  wretches,  then,  know 
each  other?  No;  yet  they  scented  out  the 
genuine  habitue'  of  the  Jacressade. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  a  young  and 
rather  pretty  woman,  wearing  a  cap  trimmed 
with  ribbons.  She  washed  herself  now  and  then 
with  water  from  the  well.  She  had  a  wooden 
leg. 

At  break  of  day,  the  court-yard  became  emp- 
ty.    Its  inmates  dispersed. 

An  old  cock  and  some  other  fowls  were  kept 
in  the  court-yard,  where  they  raked  among  the 
filth  of  the  jdace  all  day  long.  A  long  horizon- 
tal beam,  su])i)orted  by  posts,  traversed  the  yard 
— a  gibbet-shaped  erection,  not  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  the  associations  of  the  place. 
Sometimes,  on  the  morrow  of  a  rainy  day,  a  silk 
dress,  mudded  and  wet,  would  be  .«ccn  hanging 
out  to  dry  upon  this  beam.  It  belonged  to  the 
woman  with  the  wooden  leg. 

Over  the  shed,  and  like  it,  surrounding  the 
yard,  was  a  story,  and  above  this  story  a  loft. 
A  rotten  wooden  ladder,  passing  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof  of  tlic  shed,  conducted  to  this  story; 
and  up  this  ladder  the  woman  would  climb, 
sometimes  staggering  while  its  crazy  rounds 
creaked  beneath  lier. 

The  occasional  lodgers,  whether  by  the  week 
or  the  night,  slcjit  in  the  court-yard  ;  the  regu- 
lar inmates  lived  in  the  house. 

Windows  without  a  pane  of  glass,  door-frames 
with  no  door,  fireplaces  without  stoves — such 
were  the  chief  features  of  the  interior.  You 
mi^;iit  i)ass  from  one  room  to  the  other  indiffer- 
ently, by  a  long  square  ajicrture  which  had  been 


the  door,  or  by  a  triangular  hole  between  the 
joists  of  the  jjartition.  The  fallen  plaster  of 
the  ceiling  lay  about  the  floor.  It  was  diflicult 
to  say  bow  the  old  house  still  stood  erect.  The 
high  winds  indeed  shook  it.  The  lodgers  as- 
cended as  they  could  by  the  worn  and  slijipcry 
stcj)s  of  the  ladder.  Everything  was  oi)cn  to 
the  air.  The  wintry  atmosphere  was  absorbed 
into  the  house,  like  water  into  a  sponge.  The 
multitude  of  spiders  seemed  to  guarantee  the 
jdace  against  falling  to  pieces  immediately. 
There  was  no  sign  of  furniture.  Two  or  three 
palliasses  were  in  the  comer,  their  ticking  torn 
in  parts,  and  showing  more  dust  than  straw 
within.  Here  and  there  were  a  water-pot  and 
an  earthen  pijikin.  A  close,  disagreeable  odour 
haunted  the  rooms. 

The  -windows  looked  out  upon  the  square 
yard.  The  scene  was  like  the  interior  of  a  scav- 
enger's cart.  The  things,  not  to  speak  of  the 
human  beings,  which  lay  rusting,  mouldering, 
and  putrefying  there,  were  indescribable.  The 
fragments  .«ecmcd  to  fraternize  together.  Some 
fell  from  the  walls,  others  from  the  living  ten- 
ants of  the  place.  The  debris  was  sown  with 
their  tatters. 

Besides  the  floating  population  which  bivou- 
acked nightly  in  the  square  yard,  the  Jacressade 
had  three  jiermanent  lodgers — a  charcoal-man, 
a  rag-picker,  and  a  "gold-maker."  The  char- 
coal-man and  the  rag-picker  occu])ied  two  of  the 
palliasses  of  the  first  story;  the  "gold-maker," 
a  chemist,  lodged  in  the  loft,  which  was  called, 
no  one  knew  why,  the  garret.  Nobody  knew 
where  the  woman  slept.  The  '.'gold-maker" 
was  a  poet  in  a  small  w.ay.  He  inhabited  a  room 
in  the  roof,  under  the  tiles — a  chamber  with  a 
narrow  window,  and  a  large  stone  fircjilace 
forming  a  gulf,  in  which  the  wind  howled  at 
will.  The  garret  window  having  no  frame,  he 
had  nailed  across  it  a  piece  of  iron  sheatliing, 
part  of  the  wreck  of  a  ship.  This  sheatliing 
left  little  room  for  the  entrance  of  light,  and 
much  for  the  entrance  of  cold.  The  charcoal- 
man  paid  rent  from  time  to  time  in  the  .'•liaiie 
of  a  sack  of  ciiarcoal ;  the  rag-picker  paid  ^^ith 
a  bowl  of  grain  for  the  fowls  every  week;  the 
"gold-maker"  did  not  pay  at  all.  Meanwhile 
the  latter  consumed  the  very  house  itself  for  fuel. 
He  had  jmllcd  down  the  little  wood-work  which 
remained  ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  took  from 
the  wall  or  the  roof  a  lath  or  some  scantling,  to 
heat  his  crucible.  Upon  the  partition,  above 
the  rag-picker's  mattress,  might  have  been  seen 
two  columns  of  figures,  marked  in  chalk  by  the 
rag-picker  himself  from  week  to  week — a  col- 
umn of  threes,  and  a  column  of  fives — according 
as  the  bowl  of  grain  had  cost  him  three  liards  or 
five  centimes.  The  gold-pot  of  the  "  chemist" 
was  an  old  fragment  of  a  bomb-shell.  i»romoted 
by  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  crucible,  in  which  he 
\  mixed  his  ingredients.  The  transmutation  of 
metals  absorbed  all  his  thoughts.  He  was  de- 
termined not  to  die  until  be  had  revenged  him- 
'  self  by  breaking  the  windows  of  orthodox  sci- 
'  cnce  with  the  real  ]>hilosnpher's  stone.     His  fur- 
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nace  consumed  a  good  deal  of  wood.  The  hand- 
rail of  the  stairs  had  disappeared.  The  house 
was  slowly  burning;  away.  The  landlady  said 
to  him,  "You  will  leave  us  nothing  but  the 
shell."  He  mollified  her  by  addressing  Iier  in 
verses. 

Sucli  was  the  Jacressadc. 

A  boy  of  twelve,  or,  perhaps,  sixteen — for  he 
was  like  a  dwarf,  with  a  large  wen  upon  his 
neck,  and  always  carrying  a  broom  in  his  hand 
— was  the  domestic  of  the  place. 

The  habitue's  entered  by  the  gateway  of  the 
court-yard  ;  the  public  entered  by  the  shop. 

What  was  this  shop? 

In  the  high  wall,  facing  the  street,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard,  was  a 
square  ojjening,  serving  at  once  as  a  door  and  a 
window.  It  had  a  shutter  and  a  frame — the 
only  shutter  in  all  the  house  which  had  hinges 
and  bolts.  Behind  this  square  aperture,  which 
was  open  to  the  street,  was  a  little  room,  a  com- 
partment obtained  by  curtailing  the  sleeping 
shed  in  the  court-yard.  Over  tiie  door,  passers- 
by  read  the  inscription  in  charcoal,  "  Curiosities 
sold  here."  On  three  boards,  forming  the  shop 
front,  were  several  pots  without  ears,  a  Chinese 
parasol  made  of  gold-beaters'  skin,  and  orna- 
mented with  figures,  torn  here  and  there,  and 
impossible  to  open  or  shut ;  fragments  of  iron, 
and  slmpeless  pieces  of  old  pottery,  and  dilapi- 
dated hats  and  bonnets ;  three  or  four  shells, 
some  packets  of  old  bone  and  metal  buttons,  a 
tobacco-box  with  a  portrait  of  Marie-Antoinette, 
and  a  dog's-eared  volume  of  Boisbertrand's  Al- 
gebra. Such  was  the  stock  of  the  shop ;  this 
assortment  completed  the  "curiosities."  The 
shop  communicated  by  a  back  door  with  the  yard 
in  which  was  the  well.  It  was  furnished  with  a 
table  and  a  stool.  The  woman  with  a  wooden 
leg  presided  at  the  counter. 


VII. 

NOCTUBNAL  BUYERS  AND  3ITSTEEIOUS  SELLERS. 

Clubin  had  heen  absent  from  the  Jean  Au- 
berge  all  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  On  the 
Wednesday  night  he  was  absent  again. 

In  the  dusk  of  that  evening,  two  strangers 
penetrated  into  the  mazes  of  the  ruellc  Coutan- 
chez.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Jacressade. 
One  of  them  knocked  at  the  window ;  the  door 
of  the  shop  opened,  and  they  entered.  The 
woman  with  tlie  wooden  leg  met  them  with  the 
smile  which  she  reserved  for  respectable  citizens. 
There  was  a  candle  on  the  table. 

The  strangers  were,  in  fact,  respectable  citi- 
zens. The  one  who  had  knocked  said,  "  Good- 
day,  mistress.     I  have  come  for  that  affliir." 

The  woman  with  the  wooden  leg  smiled  again, 
and  went  out  by  the  back  door  leading  to  tlic 
court-yard,  and  where  the  well  was.  A  moment 
afterwards  the  back  door  was  opened  again,  and 
a  man  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  wore  a  cap  and 
a  blouse.     It  was  easy  to  see  the  shape  of  some- 


thing nnder  his  blouse.  He  had  bits  of  old 
straw  in  liis  clothes,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
been  aroused  from  sleep. 

lie  advanced  and  exchanged  glances  with  the 
strangers.  The  man  in  the  blouse  looked  be- 
wildered, but  cunning ;  he  said, 

"You  are  the  gunsmith?" 

The  one  who  liad  tapped  at  the  window  re- 
plied, "Yes;  you  are  the  man  from  Paris?" 

"Known  as  Redskin.     Yes." 

"  Show  me  the  thing." 

The  man  took  from  under  his  blouse  a  weap- 
on extremely  rare  at  that  period  in  Europe.  It 
was  a  revolver. 

The  weapon  was  new  and  bright.  The  two 
strangers  examined  it.  The  one  who  seemed 
to  know  the  house,  and  whom  the  man  in  the 
blouse  had  called  "the  gunsmith,"  tried  the 
mechanism.  He  passed  the  weapon  to  the  oth- 
er, who  appeared  less  at  home  there,  and  kept 
his  back  turned  to  the  light. 

The  gunsmith  continued, 

"How  much?" 

The  man  in  the  blouse  replied, 

"  I  have  just  brought  it  from  America.  Some 
people  bring  monkeys,  parrots,  and  other  ani- 
mals, as  if  the  French  people  wei-e  savages.  For 
myself,  I  brought  this.    It  is  a  useful  invention." 

"How  much?"  inquired  the  gunsmith  again. 

"It  is  a  pistol  which  turns  and  turns." 

"How  much?" 

"Bang!  the  first  fire.  Bang!  the  second 
fire.  Bang !  the  third  fire.  What  a  hailstorm 
of  bullets!     That  will  do  some  execution." 

"The  price?" 

"There  are  six  barrels." 

"Well,  well,  what  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"  Six  barrels ;  that  is  six  Louis." 

"Will  you  take  five?" 

"Impossible.  One  Louis  a  ball.  That  is 
the  price." 

' '  Come,  let  us  do  business  together.  Be 
reasonable." 

"I  have  named  a  fair  price.  Examine  the 
weapon,  Mr.  Gunsmith."  ' 

"I  have  examined  it." 

"The  barrel  twists  and  turns  like  TallcjTand 
himself.  The  weapon  ought  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  'dictionary  of  weathercocks.'  It  is  a 
gem." 

"I  have  looked  at  it." 

"  The  ban-els  are  of  Spanish  make." 

"I  see  they  ai-e  " 

"They  are  mottled.  This  is  how  this  mot- 
tling is  done.  They  empty  into  a  forge  the 
basket  of  a  collector  of  old  iron.  They  fill  it 
full  of  these  old  scraps,  with  old  nails,  and 
broken  horseshoes  swept  out  of  farriers'  shops." 

"  And  old  sickle-blades." 

"I  was  going  to  say  so,  Mr.  Gunsmith. 
They  apply  to  all  tliis  rubbish  a  good  sweating 
heat,  and  this  makes  a  magnificent  material  for 
gun-barrels." 

"Yes;  but  it  may  have  cracks,  flaws,  or 
crosses." 

"  True ;  but  they  remedy  the  crosses  by  little 
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twists,  and  avoid  the  risk  of  doublings  by  beat- 
ing hard.  They  bring  their  mass  of  iron  under 
the  great  liamnier ;  give  it  two  more  good 
sweating  heats.  If  the  iron  has  been  heated 
too  much,  they  re-tempcr  it  with  dull  heats 
and  lighter  hammers.  And  then  tliey  take  out 
tlieir  stiift'  and  roll  it  well;  and  with  this  iron 
they  manufacture  you  a  weapon  like  this." 

"  You  are  in  the  trade,  I  suppose?" 

"I  am  of  all  trades." 

"The  barrels  are  pale  coloured." 

"That's  the  beauty  of  them,  Mr.  Gunsmith. 
The  tint  is  obtained  with  antimony. " 

"It  is  settled,  then,  that  we  give  vou  five 
Louis?" 

"  Allow  me  to  observe  that  I  Lad  the  honour 
of  saying  six." 

The  gunsmith  lowered  his  voice. 

"  llark  you,  master.  Take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Get  rid  of  this  thing.  A  weapon 
of  this  kind  is  of  no  nse  to  a  man  like  you  It 
will  make  you  remarked." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  said  the  Parisian.  "  It  is 
rather  conspicuous.  It  is  more  suited  to  a 
gentleman." 

"Will  you  take  five  Louis?" 

"  No ;  six.     One  for  every  shot." 

"Come,  si.x  Napoleons." 

"I  will  have  si.x  Louis." 

"You  are  not  a  Bonapartist,  then.  You 
prefer  a  Louis  to  a  Napoleon." 

The  Parisian  nick-named  "Redskin"  smiled. 

"A  Napoleon  is  greater,"  said  he,  "but  a 
Louis  is  worth  more." 

"  Six  Napoleons." 

"  Six  Louis." 

"  Six  Louis.  It  makes  a  difference  to  me 
of  four-and-twenty  francs." 

"The  bargain  is  off  in  that  case." 

"  Good  ;  I  keep  the  toy." 

"Keep  it." 

"Beating  me  do^^•n!  a  good  idea!  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  got  rid  like  that  of  a  won- 
derful specimen  of  ingenuity." 

"Good-night,  then." 

"It  marks  a  whole  stage  in  the  progress  of 
making  pistols,  which  the  Chesapeake  Indians 
call  Nortay-u-Hah." 

"Five  Louis,  ready  money.  Why,  it  is  a 
handful  of  gold." 

"  'Nortai/-u-/fah,'  that  signifies  'short  gun.' 
A  good  many  people  don't  know  that." 

"Will  you  take  five  Louis,  and  just  a  bit  of 
silver?" 

"I  said  six,  master." 

The  man  w  ho  kept  his  back  to  the  candle, 
and  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  was  spending  his 
time  during  the  dialogue  in  turning  and  testing 
the  mechanism  of  the  ))istol.  lie  approached 
the  armourer's  car  and  whis])ered, 

"Is  it  a  good  weapon ?" 

"Excellent." 

"I  will  give  the  six  Louis." 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  while  the  Parisian, 
nick-named  "Redskin,"  was  depositing  the  six 
Louis  which  he  had  just  received  in  a  secret 


slit  under  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  the  armourer 
and  his  comjjanion,  carrying  the  revolver  in  his 
trowsers  pocket,  stepped  out  into  the  straggling 
street. 


VIIL 
A  "cannon"  off  the  red  ball  and  the 

BLACK. 

On  the  morrow,  which  was  a  Thursday,  a 
tragic  circumstance  occurred  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  St.  Malo,  near  the  peak  of  the  "  De'- 
collct,"  a  spot  where  the  cliflf  is  high  and  the 
sea  deep. 

A  line  of  rocks  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a 
lance,  and  connecting  themselves  with  the  land 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  stretch  out  there  into  the 
water,  ending  abruptly  with  a  large  peak-shaped 
breaker.  Nothing  is  commoner  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  sea.  In  attempting  from  the 
shore  to  reach  the  plateau  of  the  peaked  rock, 
it  was  necessary  to  follow  an  inclined  plane, 
the  ascent  of  which  was  here  and  there  some- 
wh.at  steep. 

It  was  upon  a  plateau  of  this  kind,  towards 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  a  man  was 
standing,  enveloped  in  a  large  military  cape, 
and  armed ;  a  fact  easy  to  be  perceived  from 
certain  straight  and  angular  folds  in  his  mantle. 
The  summit  on  which  this  man  was  resting  was 
a  rather  extensive  platform,  dotted  with  large 
masses  of  rock,  like  enormous  paving- stones, 
leaving  between  them  narrow  passages.  This 
platform,  on  which  a  kind  of  thiek,  short  grass 
grew  here  and  there,  came  to  an  end  on  the 
sea  side  in  an  open  space,  leading  to  a  perpen- 
dicular escarpment.  The  escarpment,  rising 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
seemed  cut  down  by  the  aid  of  a  plumb-line. 
Its  left  angle,  however,  was  broken  away,  and 
formed  one  of  those  natural  staircases  common 
to  granite  cliffs  worn  by  the  sea,  the  steps  of 
which  are  somewhat  inconvenient,  rerjuiring 
sometimes  the  strides  of  a  giant  or  the  leaps 
of  an  acrobat.  These  stages  of  rock  descended 
perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  where  they  were 
lost.  It  was  a  break-neck  place.  However, 
I  in  case  of  absolute  neccssit}-,  a  man  might  suc- 
ceed in  embarking  there,  under  the  very  wall 
of  the  cliff. 

A  breeze  was  sweeping  the  sea.  The  man, 
wrapped  in  his  cape  and  standing  firm,  with 
left  hand  grasping  his  right  shoulder,  closed 
one  eye,  and  apjdied  the  other  to  a  telescope. 
He  seemed  absorbed  in  anxious  scrutiny.  lie 
had  a])proached  tiic  edge  of  the  escarjtment, 
and  stood  there  motionless,  his  gaze  immovabl}' 
fixed  on  the  horizon.  The  tide  was  higli ;  the 
waves  were  beating  below  against  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs. 

The  object  which  the  stranger  was  observing 
was  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  and  which  was  ma- 
nanivcring  in  a  strange  manner.  The  vessel, 
which  had  hardly  left  the  port  of  St.  Malo  an 
hour,  had  stopped  behind  the  Banqucliers.     It 
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had  not  cast  anchor,  perhaps  because  the  bot- 
tom would  only  have  permitted  it  to  bear  to 
leeward  on  the  edge  of  the  cable,  and  because 
the  ship  would  have  strained  her  anchor  under 
the  cutwater.  Her  captain  had  contented  him- 
self with  lying-to. 

The  stranger,  who  was  a  coast-guardman,  as 
was  apparent  from  his  uniform  cape,  watched 
all  the  movements  of  the  three-master,  and 
seemed  to  note  them  mentally.  The  vessel  was 
lying-to,  a  little  off  the  wind,  which  was  indi- 
cated by  the  backing  of  the  small  topsail,  and 
the  bellying  of  the  main  -  topsail.  He  had 
squared  the  mizen,  and  set  the  topmast  as  close 
as  possible,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work 
the  sails  against  each  other,  and  to  make  little 
way  either  on  or  off  shore.  He  evidently  did 
not  care  to  expose  himself  much  to  the  wind,  for 
he  kept  the  small  mizen  topsail  pei^jendicularly 
to  the  keel.  In  this  way,  coming  crossway  on, 
he  did  not  drift  at  the  utmost  more  than  half 
a  league  an  hour. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight,  particularly  on 
the  open  sea,  and  on  the  heights  of  the  cliff. 
The  shores  below  were  becoming  dark. 

The  coast-guardman,  still  engaged  in  his 
duty,  and  carefully  scanning  the  offing,  had  not 
thought  of  observing  the  rocks  at  his  side  and 
at  his  feet.  He  turned  his  back  towards  the 
difficult  sort  of  causeway  which  formed  the 
communication  between  his  resting-place  and 
the  shore.  He  did  not,  therefore,  remark  that 
something  was  moving  in  that  direction.  Be- 
hind a  fragment  of  I'ock,  among  the  steps  of  that 
causeway,  something  like  the  figure  of  a  man 
had  been  concealed,  according  to  all  ajipear- 
ances,  since  the  arrival  of  the  coast-guardman. 
From  time  to  time  a  head  issued  from  the 
shadow  behind  the  rock ;  looked  up  and  watch- 
ed the  watcher.  The  head,  surmounted  by  a 
wide-brimmed  American  hat,  was  that  of  the 
Quaker-looking  man,  who,  ten  days  before,  was 
talking  among  the  stones  of  the  Petit-Bey  to 
Captain  Zuela. 

Suddenly,  the  curiosity  of  the  coast-guard- 
man seemed  to  be  still  more  strongly  awakened. 
He  polished  the  glass  of  his  telescope  quickly 
with  his  sleeve,  and  brought  it  to  bear  closely 
upon  the  three-master. 

A  little  black  spot  seemed  to  detach  itself 
from  her  side. 

The  black  spot,  looking  like  a  small  insect 
upon  the  water,  was  a  boat. 

The  boat  seemed  to  be  making  for  the  shore. 
It  was  manned  by  several  sailors,  who  were 
pulling  vigorously. 

She  pulled  crosswise  by  little  and  little,  and 
appeared  to  be  approaching  the  Pointe  du 
Decolle'. 

The  gaze  of  the  coast-guardman  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  most  intense  point.  No  move- 
ment of  the  boat  escaped  it.  He  had  approach- 
ed nearer  still  to  the  verge  of  the  rock. 

At  that  instant  a  man  of  large  stature  ap- 
peared on  one  of  the  rocks  behind  him.  It  was 
the  Quaker.     The  officer  did  not  see  him. . 


The  man  paused  an  instant,  his  arms  at  his 
sides,  but  with  his  fists  doubled  ;  and  with  the 
eye  of  a  hunter,  watching  for  his  prey,  he  ob- 
served the  back  of  the  officer. 

Four  steps  only  separated  them.  He  put 
one  foot  forward,  then  stopped ;  took  a  second 
step,  and  stopped  again.  He  made  no  move- 
ments except  the  act  of  walking :  all  the  rest 
of  his  body  was  motionless  as  a  statue.  His 
foot  fell  upon  the  tufts  of  grass  without  noise." 
He  made  a  third  step,  and  paused  again.  He 
was  almost  within  reach  of  the  coast-guard, 
who  stood  there  still  motionless  with  his  tele- 
scope. The  man  brought  his  two  closed  fists 
to  a  level  with  his  collar-bone,  then  struck  out 
his  arms  sharply,  and  his  two  fists,  as  if  thrown 
from  a  sling,  struck  the  coast-guardman  on  the 
two  shoulders.  The  shock  was  decisive.  The 
man  had  not  the  time  to  utter  a  cry.  He  fell 
head  first  from  the  height  of  the  rock  into  the 
sea.  His  boots  appeared  in  the  air  about  the 
time  occupied  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  was 
like  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  the  sea,  Avhich  instant- 
ly closed  over  him. 

Two  or  three  circles  widened  out  upon  the 
dark  water. 

Nothing  remained  but  the  telescope,  which 
had  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  man,  and 
lay  upon  the  turf. 

The  Quaker  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  es- 
carpment a  moment,  watched  the  circles  vanish- 
ing ou  the  water,  waited  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rose  again,  singing,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  The  captain  of  police  is  dead, 
Through  having  lost  his  life." 

He  knelt  down  a  second  time.     Nothing  i-e- 

appeared.     Only  at  the  spot  where  the  officer 

had  been  engulphed,  he  observed  on  the  surface 

of  the  water  a  sort  of  dark  spot,  which  became 

diffused  with  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  waves. 

It  seemed  probable   that   the   coast-guardman 

had  fractured  his  skull  against  some  rock  under 

water,  and  that  his  blood  caused  the  spot  in 

the  foam.     The  Quaker,  while  considering  the 

meaning  of  this  spot,  began  to  sing  again, 

"  Not  very  long  before  he  died, 
The  luckless  man  was  still  alive." 

He  did  not  finish  his  song. 

He  heard  an  extremely  soft  voice  behind  him, 
which  said : 

"Is  that  you,  Rantaine?  Good-day.  You 
have  just  killed  a  man !" 

He  turned.  About  fifteen  paces  behind  him, 
in  one  of  the  passages  between  the  rocks,  stood 
a  little  man  holding  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

The  Quaker  answered, 

"As  you  see.     Good-day,  Sieur  Clubin." 

The  little  man  started. 

"You  know  me?" 

"  You  knew  me  very  well,"  replied  Rantaine. 

Meanwhile  they  could  hear  a  sound  of  oars 
on  the  sea.  It  was  the  approach  of  the  boat 
which  the  officer  had  observed. 

Sieur  Clubin  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself, 

"It  was  done  quickly." 
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"What  can  I  do  to  oblige  you?"  asked  Ean- 
taine. 

"  Oh,  a  trifling  matter !  It  is  very  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  saw  you.  You  must  have  been 
doing  well.     How  are  you  ?" 

"  Well  enough,"  answered  Eantaine.  "  How 
are  you  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Clubin. 

Rantainc  advanced  a  step  towards  Clubin. 
•    A  little  sharp  click  caught  his  car.      It  was 
Sicur  Clubin  who  was  cocking  his  revolver. 

"  Rantaine,  there  are  about  fifteen  paces  be- 
tween us.  It  is  a  nice  distance.  Remain  where 
you  arc." 

"Very  well,"  said  Rantaine.  "What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I !  Oh,  I  have  come  to  have  a  chat  with 
you." 

Rantaine  did  not  offer  to  move  again.  Sicur 
Clubin  continued : 

"You  assassinated  a  coast-guard  man  just 
now." 

Rantaine  lifted  the  flap  of  his  hat,  and  re- 
plied, 

"You  have  already  done  me  the  honour  to 
mention  it." 

"  Exactly  ;  but  in  terms  less  precise.  I  said 
a  man :  I  say  now,  a  coast-guardman.  The  man 
wore  the  number  01 0.  He  was  the  father  of  a 
family ;  leaves  a  wife  and  five  children." 

"That  is  no  doubt  correct,"  said  Rantaine. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause. 

"  They  are  picked  men — those  coast-guard 
people,"  continued  Clubin;  "almost  all  old 
sailors." 

"I  have  remarked,"  said  Rantaine,  "that 
people  generally  do  leave  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren." 

Sieur  Clubin  continued : 

"Guess  how  much  this  revolver  cost  me?" 

"It  is  a  pretty  tool,"  said  Rantaine. 

"What  do  you  guess  it  at?" 

"  I  should  guess  it  at  a  good  deal." 

"It  cost  me  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
francs." 

"You  must  have  bought  that,"  said  Rantaine, 
"at  the  shop  in  the  ruclle  Coutanchez." 

Clubin  continued : 

"  He  did  not  cry  out.  The  fall  stopped  his 
voice,  no  doubt." 

"Sicur  Clubin,  there  will  be  a  breeze  to- 
night." 

"  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  secret." 

"Do  you  still  stay  at  the  Jean  Auberge  ?" 

"Yes ;  you  are  not  badly  served  there." 

"I  remember  getting  some  excellent  sour- 
krout  there." 

"  You  must  be  exceedingly  strong,  Rantainc. 
What  shoulders  you  have !  I  should  be  sorry 
to  get  a  tap  from  you.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlxen  I  came  into  the  world,  looked  so  spare 
and  sickly  that  they  despaired  of  rearing  me." 

"They  succeeded  though,  which  was  lucky." 

"Yes;  I  still  stay  at  the  Jean  Auberge." 

"Do  you  know,  Sicur  Chibin,  how  I  recog- 
nized you  I    It  was  from  your  having  recognized 


me.  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  nobody  like  Sieur 
Clubin  for  that."" 

And  he  advanced  a  step. 

"  Stand  back  where  you  were,  Rantaine." 

Rantaine  fell  back,  and  said  to  himself, 

"A  fellow  becomes  like  a  child  before  one 
of  those  weapons." 

Sicur  Clubin  continued  :  • 

"  The  position  of  affairs  is  this :  we  have  on 
our  right,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Enogat,  at 
about  three  hundred  jiaces  from  here,  another 
coast-guard  man — his  number  is  G18 — who  is 
still  alive ;  and  on  our  left,  in  the  direction  of 
Saint  Lunaire,  a  customs  station.  That  makes 
seven  aimed  men  who  could  be  here,  if  neces- 
sarj',  in  five  minutes.  The  rock  would  be  sur- 
rounded; the  way  hither  guarded.  Impossible 
to  elude  them.  There  is  a  corpse  at  the  foot 
of  this  rock." 

Rantaine  took  a  side-way  glance  at  the  re- 
volver. 

"As  you  say,  Rantaine,  it  is  a  pretty  tool. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  loaded  with  powder;  but 
what  does  that  matter?  A  report  would  be 
enough  to  bring  an  armed  force  —  and  I  have 
six  barrels  here." 

The  measured  sound  of  the  oars  became  very 
distinct.     The  boat  was  not  far  oft". 

The  tall  man  regarded  the  little  man  curious- 
ly. Sieur  Clubin  spoke  in  a  voice  more  and 
more  soft  and  subdued. 

"Rantaine,  tJie  men  in  the  boat  which  is 
coining,  knowing  what  you  did  here  just  now, 
would  lend  a  hand  and  help  to  arrest  you.  You 
are  to  pay  Captain  Zucla  ten  thousand  francs 
for  your  passage.  You  would  have  made  a  bet- 
ter bargain,  by  the  way,  with  the  smugglers  of 
rieinniont ;  but  they  Vould  only  have  taken 
you  to  England ;  and,  besides,  you  cannot  risk 
going  to  Guernsey,  where  they  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  you.  To  return,  then,  to  the 
position  of,  affairs  —  if  I  fire,  you  are  arrested. 
You  are  to  pay  Zucla  for  your  passage  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  You  have  already  paid  him  five 
thousand  in  advance.  Zucla  would  keep  the 
five  thousand  and  be  gone.  Tlicse  are  the  facts. 
Riintainc,  you  have  managed  your  masquerad- 
ing very  well.  That  hat  —  that  queer  coat  — 
and  those  gaiters  make  a  wonderful  change. 
You  forgot  the  spectacles.  You  did  right  to  let 
your  whiskers  grow." 

Rantaine  smiled  spasmodically.  Clubin  con- 
tinued : 

"  Rantaine,  you  have  on  a  pair  of  American 
breeches,  with  a  double  fob.  In  one  side  you 
keep  your  watch.     Take  care  of  it." 

"Thank  you,  Sieur  Clubin." 

"  In  the  other  is  a  little  box  made  of  wrought 
iron,  which  opens  and  shuts  with  a  spring.  It 
is  an  old  sailor's  tobacco-box.  Take  it  out  of 
your  pocket,  and  throw  it  over  to  me."     • 

"Why!  this  is  robbery." 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  call  the  coast-guard- 
man." 

And  Clubin  fixed  his  eye  on  Rantaine. 

"Stay,  Mess  Clubin,"  said  Rantaine,  making 
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a  slight  forward  movement,  and  holding  out  his 
ojjcn  liand. 

The  title  "Mess"  was  a  delicate  flattery. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Rantaine." 

"Mess  Clubin,  let  us  come  to  terms.  I  offer 
you  half." 

Clubin  crossed  his  arms,  still  showing  the 
barrels  of  his  revolver. 

"  Rantaine,  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  am 
an  honest  man." 

And  he  added,  after  a  pause, 

"I  must  have  the  whole." 

Rantaine  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  This 
fellow's  of  a  stern  sort." 

The  eye  of  Clubin  lighted  up,  his  voice  be- 
came clear  and  sharp  as  steel.     He  cried, 

"  I  see  that  you  are  labouring  under  a  mis- 
take. Robbery  is  your  name,  not  mine.  My 
name  is  Restitution.  Hark  you,  Rantaine ! 
Ten  years  ago  you  left  Guernsey  one  night, 
taking  with  you  the  cash-box  of  a  certain  part- 
nership concern,  containing  fifty  thousand  francs 
whicli  belonged  to  you,  but  forgetting  to  leave 
behind  you  fifty  thousand  francs  which  were 
the  property  of  another.  Those  fifty  thousand 
francs,  the  money  of  your  partner,  the  excellent 
and  worthy  Mess  Lethierry,  make  at  present, 
at  compound  interest,  calculated  for  ten  years, 
eighty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty -six 
francs.  You  went  into  a  money-changer's  yes- 
terday. I'll  give  you  his  name — Re'buchet,  in 
St.  Vincent  Street.  You  counted  out  to  him 
seventy-six  thousand  francs  in  French  bank- 
notes ;  in  exchange  for  which  he  gave  you  three 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  each,  plus  the  exchange.  You 
put  these  bank-notes  in  the  iron  tobacco-box, 
and  the  iron  tobacco-box  into  your  double  fob 
on  the  right-hand  side.  On  the  part  of  Mess 
Lethierry,  I  shall  be  content  with  that.  I  start 
to-morrow  for  Guernsey,  and  intend  to  hand  it 
to  him.  Rantaine,  the  three-master  lying-to 
out  yonder  is  the  "Tamaulipas."  You  have 
had  your  luggage  put  aboard  there  with  the 
other  things  belonging  to  the  crew.  You  want 
to  leave  France.  You  have  your  reasons.  You 
are  going  to  Arequipa.  The  boat  is  coming  to 
fetch  you.  You  are  awaiting  it.  It  is  at  hand. 
You  can  hoar  it.  It  depends  on  me  whether 
you  go  or  stay.  No  more  words.  Fling  me 
the  tobacco-box." 

Rantaine  dipped  his  hand  in  the  fob,  drew 
out  a  little  box,  and  threw  it  to  Clubin.  It  was 
ihe  iron  tobacco-box.  It  fell  and  rolled  at  Clu- 
bin's  feet. 

Clubin  knelt  without  lowering  his  gaze  ;  felt 
about  for  the  box  with  his  left  hand,  keeping 
all  the  while  his  eyes  and  the  six  barrels  of  the 
revolver  fixed  upon  Rantaine.     Then  he  cried, 

"Turn  your  back,  my  friend," 

Rantaine  turned  his  back. 

Sieur  Clubin  put  the  revolver  under  one  arm, 
and  touched  the  spring  of  the  tobacco-box.  The 
lid  flew  open. 

It  contained  four  bank-notes;  three  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  one  of  ten  pounds. 


He  folded  up  the  three  bank-notes  of  a  thou- 
sand j)ounds  each,  replaced  them  in  the  iron 
tobacco-box,  shut  the  lid  again,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

Then  he  picked  up  a  stone,  wrapped  it  in 
the  ten-pound  note,  and  said, 

"You  may  turn  round  again." 

Rantaine  turned. 

Sieur  Clubin  continued : 

"  I  told  you  I  would  be  contented  with 
three  thousand  francs.  Here,  I  return  you  ten 
pounds." 

And  he  threw  to  Rantaine  the  note  enfolding 
the  stone. 

Rantaine,  with  a  movement  of  his  foot,  sent 
the  bank-note  and  the  stone  into  the  sea. 

"As  you  please,"  said  Clubin.  "You  must 
be  rich.     I  am  satisfied." 

The  noise  of  oars,  which  had  been  continu- 
ally drawing  nearer  during  the  dialogue,  ceased. 
They  knew  by  this  that  the  boat  had  arrived  at 
the  base  of  the  clifi\ 

"Your  vehicle  waits  below.  You  can  go, 
Rantaine." 

Rantaine  advanced  towards  the  steps  of  stones, 
and  rapidly  disappeared. 

Clubin  moved  cautiously  towards  the  edge  of 
the  escarpment,  and  watched  him  descending. 

The  boat  had  stopped  near  the  last  stage  of 
the  rocks,  at  the  very  spot  where  the  coast- 
guardman  had  fallen. 

Still  observing  Rantaine  stepping  from  stone 
to  stone,  Clubin  muttered, 

' '  A  good  number,  619.  He  thought  himself 
alone.  Rantaine  thought  there  were  only  two 
there.     I  only  knew  that  there  were  three." 

He  perceived  at  his  feet  the  telescope  which 
had  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  coast-guard- 
man. 

The  sound  of  oars  was  heard  again.  Ran- 
taine had  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  the  rowers 
had  pushed  out  to  sea. 

When  Rantaine  was  safely  in  the  boat,  and 
the  cliff  was  beginning  to  recede  from  his  eyes, 
he  arose  again  sharpl}'.  His  features  were  con- 
vulsed with  rage ;  he  clenched  his  fist,  and 
cried, 

"  Ha !  he  is  the  devil  himself;  a  villain !" 

A  few  seconds  later,  Clubin,  from  the  top  of 
the  rock,  while  bringing  his  telescope  to  bear 
upon  the  boat,  heard  distinctly  the  following 
words  articulated  by  a  loud  voice,  and  mingling 
with  the  noise  of  the  sea  : 

"Sieur  Clubin,  you're  an  honest  man;  but 
you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  write  to  Lethierry 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  matter ;  and  we  have 
here  in  the  boat  a  sailor  from  Guernsey,  who  is 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  'Tamaulipas ;'  his  name 
is  Ahier-Tostevin,  and  he  will  return  to  St. 
Malo  on  Zuela's  next  voyage,  to  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  of  my  having  returned  to  you,  on 
Mess  Lethierry's  account,  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling." 

It  was  Rantaine's  voice. 

Clubin  rarely  did  things  by  halves.  Motion- 
less as  the  coast-guardman  had  been,  and  in  the 
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exact  same  place,  his  eye  still  at  the  telescope, 
he  did  not  lose  sij;ht  of  the  heat  for  one  mo- 
ment, lie  saw  it  growing  less  amidst  the  waves ; 
watched  it  disappear  and  reappear,  and  approach 
the  vessel,  which  was  lying-to ;  and  linally  he 
recognised  the  tall  figure  of  Kantaine  on  the 
deck  of  the  "  Tamaulipas." 

When  the  boat  was  raised,  and  slung  again 
to  the  davits,  the  "  Tamaulipas"  was  in  motion 
once  more.  The  land-breeze  was  fresli,  and 
she  spread  all  her  sails.  Clubin's  glass  contin- 
ued fixed  upon  her  outline  growing  more  and 
more  indistinct,  until  half  an  hour  later,  when 
the  "Tamaulipas"  had  become  only  a  dark 
shape  upon  tlie  horizon,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  against  the  pale  twilight  in  the  sky. 


IX. 

USEFUL  INTORMATION  FOR  PERSONS  WHO  EX- 
PECT OR  FEAR  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  LETTERS 
FROM  BEYOND  SEA. 

On  that  evening  Sicur  Clubin  returned  late. 

One  of  the  causes  of  his  delay  was,  that  be- 
fore going  to  his  inn,  he  had  ])aid  a  visit  to  the 
Dinan  gate  of  the  town,  a  place  where  there 
were  several  wine-shops.  In  one  of  these  wine- 
shops, where  he  was  not  known,  he  had  bought 
a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  placed  in  tlic  pock- 
et of  his  overcoat,  as  if  he  desired  to  conceal  it. 
Then,  as  the  Durande  was  to  start  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  had  taken  a  turn  aboard  to 
satisfy  himself  that  everything  was  in  order. 

When  Sicur  Clubin  returned  to  the  Jean  Au- 
berge,  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  lower  room 
cxcei)t  the  old  sea-captain,  M.  Gertrais-Gabour- 
reau,  who  was  drinking  a  jug  of  ale  and  smo- 
king his  pipe. 

I\I.  Gcrtrais-Gabourreau  saluted  Sieur  Clubin 
between  a  whiff  and  a  draught  of  ale. 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Captain  Clubin  ?" 

"  Good  evening.  Captain  Gertrais." 

"  Well,  the  'Tamaulipas'  is  gone." 

"Ah!"  said  Clubin,  "I  did  not  observe." 

Captain  Gertrais  -  Gabourrcau  expectorated, 
and  said, 

"Zuela  has  decamped." 

"When  was  that?" 

"This  evening." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  ?" 

"To  the  devil." 

"No  doubt ;  but  where?" 

"To  Arequipa." 

"I  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Clubin. 

He  added, 

"  I  am  going  to  bed." 

He  lighted  his  candle,  walked  towards  the 
door,  and  returned. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  Arequipa,  Cap- 
tain ?" 

"  Yes ;  some  years  ago." 

"Where  do  they  touch  on  that  voyage?" 

"A  little  every  where;  but  the  'Tamauli- 
pas' Avill  touch  nowhere  ?" 


M.  Gertrais -Gabourreau  emptied  his  pipe 
upon  the  corner  of  a  ])late,  and  continued  : 

"You  know  the  lugger  called  the  'Trojan 
Horse,' and  that  fine  three-master,  the  'Trcnte- 
mouzin,'  which  arc  gone  to  Cardiff.  I  was 
against  their  sailing  on  account  of  the  weather. 
They  have  returned  in  a  fine  state.  The  lugger 
was  laden  with  turpentine ;  she  sprang  aleak, 
and  in  worliing  the  jjumps  they  pumped  up  with 
the  water  all  her  cargo.  As  to  the  three-mast- 
er, she  has  suffered  most  above  water.  Her 
cutwater,  her  headrail,  the  stock  of  her  larboard 
anchor  arc  broken.  Her  standing  jiliboom  is 
gone  c4can  by  the  cap.  As  for  tjic  jib-shrouds 
and  bobstays,  go  and  see  what  they  look  like. 
The  mizenmast  is  not  injured,  but  has  had  a 
severe  shock.  All  the  iron  of  the  bowsprit  has 
given  way  ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
though  the  bowsprit  itself  is  not  scratched,  it  is 
completely  stripped.  The  larboard  bow  of  the 
vessel  is  stove  in  a  good  three  feet  square. 
This  is  what  comes  of  not  taking  advice." 

Clubin  had  placed  the  candle  on  the  table, 
and  had  begun  to  readjust  a  row  of  pins  ■which 
he  kept  in  the  collar  of  his  overcoat.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"Didn't  you  say, Captain,  that  the  'Tamau- 
lipas' would  not  touch  anywhere  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  goes  direct  to  Chili." 

"In  that  case,  she  can  send  no  news  of  her- 
self on  the  voyage." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Clubin.  In 
tlic  first  place,  she  can  send  any  letters  by  ves- 
sels she  mav  meet  sailing,  for  Europe." 

"That  is  true." 

' '  Then  there  is  the  ocean  letter-box." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  ocean  letter- 
box?" 

"Don't  you  know  what  that  is,  Captain  Clu- 
bin?" 

"No." 

"When  you  pass  the  Straits  of  Magellan — " 

"Well." 

"  Snow  all  around  you  ;  always  bad  weather ; 
ugly  down-easters,  and  bad  seas." 

'''  Well." 

"  When  you  have  doubled  'Cape  Mon- 
mouth— " 

"  Well,  what  next  ?" 

"Then  you  double  Cape  Valentine." 

"And  tiicn?" 

"Why,  then  you  double  Cape  Isidore." 

"And  afterwards?" 

"You  double  Toint  Anne." 

"Good.  But  what  is  it  you  call  the  ocean 
letter-box?" 

"  We  are  coming  to  that.  Mountains  on  the 
right,  mountains  on  the  left.  Penguins  and 
stormy  petrels  all  about.  A  terrible  place. 
Ah  !  by  Jove,  what  a  howling  and  what  cracks 
you  get  there  !  The  hurricane  wants  no  help. 
That's  the  place  for  holding  on  to  the  sheer- 
rails — for  reefing  topsails.  That's  where  yon 
take  in  the  mainsail,  and  fly  the  jibsail ;  or  take 
in  the  jibsail  and  try  the  storm-jib.  Gusts  upon 
gusts !     And  then,  sometimes  four,  five,  or  six 
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days  of  cap  s^che.  Oftpn  only  a  rag  of  canvas 
left.  What  a  dance  !  iSqiuilIs  enough  to  make 
a  three-master  skip  like  a  flea.  I  saw  once  a 
cabin-boy  hanging  on  to  the  jibboom  of  an  En- 
glish brig,  'The  True  Blue,'  knocked,  jibboom 
and  all,  to  ten  thousand  nothings.  Fellows  arc 
swept  into  the  air  there  like  butterflies.  I  saw 
the  second  mate  of  the  '  Revenue,'  a  pretty 
schooner,  knocked  from  vmdcr  the  fore  cross- 
tree,  and  killed  dead.  I  have  had  my  sheer- 
rails  smashed,  and  come  out  with  all  my  sails 
in  ribbons.  Frigates  of  fifty  guns  make  water 
like  wicker  baskets.  And  the  damnable  coast! 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dangerous. 
Eocks  all  jagged  edged.  You  come,  by-and- 
by,  to  Port  Famine.  There  it's  worse  and 
worse.  The  worst  seas  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
The  devil's  own  latitudes.  All  of  a  sudden 
you  spy  the  words,  painted  in  red,  'Post  Of- 
fice.' " 

"What  do  you  mean,  Captain  Gertrais?" 
"I  mean.  Captain  Clubin,  that  immediately 
after  doubling  Point  Anne  you  see,  on  a  rock, 
a  hundred  feet  high,  a  great  post  with  a  barrel 
suspended  to  the  top.  This  barrel  is  the  letter- 
box. The  English  sailors  must  needs  go  and 
wi"ite  up  there  'Post  Ofiice.'  What  had  they  to 
do  with  it  ?  It  is  the  ocean  post-office.  It 
isn't  the  property  of  that  worthy  gentleman,  the 
King  of  England.  The  box  is  common  to  all. 
It  belongs  to  every  flag. .  Post  Office :  there's  a 
crack-jaw  word  for  you.  It  produces  an  effect 
on  me  as  if  the  devil  had  suddenly  oifered  me  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  will  tell  you  now  how  the  postal 
arrangements  are  carried  out.  Every  vessel 
which  passes  sends  to  the  post  a  boat  with  de- 
spatches. A  vessel  coming  from  the  Atlantic, 
for  instance,  sends  there  its  letters  for  Europe  ; 
and  a  ship  coming  from  the  Pacific,  its  letters 
for  New  Zealand  or  California.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  boat  puts  his  packet  into  the 
barrel,  and  takes  away  any  packet  he  finds 
there.  You  take  charge  of  these  letters,  and 
the  ship  which  comes  after  you  takes  charge  of 


yours.  As  ships  are  always  going  to  and  fro, 
the  continent  whence  you  come  is  that  to  which 
I  am  going.  I  carry  your  letters;  you  carry 
mine.  The  barrel  is  made  fast  to  the  post  with 
a  chain.  And  it  rains,  snows,  and  hails!  A 
pretty  sea.  The  imps  of  Satan  fly  about  on 
every  side.  The  '  Tamaulipas'  will  pass  there. 
The  barrel  has  a  good  lid  with  a  hinge,  but  no 
padlock.  You  see,  a  fellow  can  write  to  his 
friends  this  way.     The  letters  come  safely." 

"It  is  very  curious,"  muttered  Clubin, 
thoughtfully. 

Captain  Gertrais-Gabourreau  returned  to  his 
bottle  of  ale. 

"If  that  vagabond  Zuela  should  write,  the 
scoundrel  puts  his  scrawl  into  the  barrel  at 
Magellan,  and  in  four  months  I  have  his  letter." 

"Well,  Captain  Clubin,  do  you  start  to-mor- 
row?" 

Clubin,  absorbed  in  a  sort  of  somnambulism, 
did  not  notice  the  question,  and  Captain  Ger- 
trais repeated  it. 

Clubin  woke  up. 

"  Of  course,  Captain  Gertrais.  It  is  my  day. 
I  must  start  to-morrow  morning." 

"If  it  was  my  case,  I  shouldn't,  Captain  Clu- 
bin. The  hair  of  the  dog's  coat  feels  damp. 
For  two  nights  past,  the  sea-birds  have  been  fly- 
ing wildly  round  the  lanthorn  of  the  lighthouse. 
A  bad  sign.  I  have  a  storm-glass,  too,  which 
gives  me  a  warning.  The  moon  is  at  her  sec- 
ond quarter;  it  is  the  maximum  of  humidity. 
I  noticed  to-day  some  pimpernels  with  their 
leaves  shut,  and  a  field  of  clover  with  its  stalks 
all  stiflT.  The  worms  come  out  of  the  ground 
to-day ;  the  flies  sting ;  the  bees  keep  close  to 
tlieir  hives;  the  sparrows  chatter  together.  You 
can  hear  the  sound  of  bells  from  far  off".  I 
heard  to-night  the  Angelas  at  St.  Lunaire.  And 
then  the  sun  set  angry.  There  will  be  a  good 
fog  to-mon'ow,  mark  my  words.  I  don't  ad- 
vise you  to  put  to  sea.  I  dread  the  fog  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  hurricane.  It's  a  nasty  neigh- 
bour that." 


BOOK    YI. 

THE  DRUNKEN  STEERSMAN  AND  THE  SOBER  CAPTAIN. 


THE   DOUVRES. 

At  about  five  leagues  out,  in  the  open  sea, 
to  the  south  of  Guernsey,  opposite  Pleinmont 
Point,  and  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  St. 
Malo,  there  is  a  group  of  i-ocks,  called  the  Dou- 
vres.     The  spot  is  dangerous. 

This  term  Douvres,  applied  to  rocks  and  cliflfs, 
is  very  common.  There  is,  for  example,  near 
the  Cutes  du  Nord;  a  Douvre,  on  which  a  light- 
house is  now  being  constructed  ;  a  dangerous 
reef,  but  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  rock  above  referred  to. 


The  nearest  point  on  the  French  coast  to  the 
Douvres  is  Cape  Bruhat.  The  Douvres  are  a 
little  further  from  the  coast  of  France  thanfi-om 
the  nearest  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  dis- 
tance from  Jersey  may  be  pretty  nearly  meas- 
ured by  the  long  diagonal  of  Jersey.  If  the 
Island  of  Jersey  could  be  turned  round  upon 
Corbiere,  as  upon  a  hinge,  St.  Catherine's  Point 
would  almost  touch  the  Douvres,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  four  leagues. 

In  these  civilized  regions  the  wildest  rocks 
are  rarely  desert  places.  Smugglers  are  met 
with  at  Hagot,  custom-house  men  at  Binic, 
Celts  at  Brc'hat,  oyster-dredgers   at   Cancale, 
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rabbit-shooters  at  Cesambre  or  Casar's  Island, 
crab-gatherers  at  Brecqhou,  trawlers  at  the  Min- 
qiiiers,  drctlgcrs  at  Ecreliou,  but  no  one  is  ever 
seen  upon  the  Douvres. 

The  sea-birds  alone  make  their  home  there. 

No  spot  in  the  ocean  is  more  dreaded.  The 
Casqiiets,  where  it  is  .said  the  "Blanche  Ncf" 
was  lost ;  the  Bank  of  Calvado ;  the  Needles  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  Ilonesse,  which  makes 
the  coast  of  Bcaulieu  so  dangerous;  tlie  sunken 
reefs  at  Pre'el,  which  block  the  entrance  to  Mcr- 
quel,  and  which  necessitates  the  red-painted 
beacon  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  the  treach- 
erous ap]iroaches  to  Etables  and  Blouha ;  the 
two  Druids  of  granite  to  the  south  of  Guernsey, 
the  Old  Anderlo  and  the  Little  Anderlo,  tlie 
Corbiere,  the  Hanways,  the  Isle  of  liiis,  associa- 
ted witli  terror  in  the  proverb : 

^'' Si  jamais  tii  2>n8iies  h  Has, 
Si  (u  ne  meurx,  tti  trcmblera ;" 

the  ^lortes-Fcmmes,  the  De'route  between  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey,  the  Ilardcnt  between  the  Min- 
quiers  and  Chouscy,  the  Mauvais  Chcval  be- 
tween Bouley  Bay  and  Barncville,  have  not  so 
evil  a  rcj)utation.  It  would  be  jirefcrable  to 
have  to  encounter  all  these  dangers,  one  after 
the  other,  than  the  Douvres  once. 

In  all  that  iicrilous  sea  of  the  Channel,  which 
is  the  Egcan  of  the  West,  the  Douvres  have  no 
equal  in  their  terrors,  except  the  Paternoster 
between  Guernsey  and  Sark. 

From  the  I'aternostcr,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  signal — a  ship  in  distress  there  may 
obtain  sUbeour.  To  the  north  rises  Discard  or 
DTcarc  Point,  and  to  the  south  Grosnez.  From 
the  Douvres  you  can  see  nothing. 

Its  associations  are  the  storm,  the  cloud,  the 
wild  sea,  the  desolate  waste,  the  uninhabited 
coast.  The  blocks  of  granite  are  hideous  and 
enormous — everywhere  perpendicular  wall — the 
severe  inhospitality  of  the  abyss. 

It  is  the  open  sea ;  the  water  about  is  very 
deep.  A  rock  completely  isolated  like  the  Dou- 
vres attracts  and  shelters  creatures  which  shun 
the  haunts  of  men.  It  is  a  sort  of  vast  subma- 
rine cave  of  fossil  coral  branches — a  drowned 
labyrinth.  There,  at  a  dcjith  to  which  divers 
would  find  it  difficult  to  descend,  are  caverns, 
haunts,  and  dusky  mazes,  where  monstrous  crea- 
tures multiply  and  destroy  each  other.  Huge 
crabs  devour  fish  and  are  devoured  in  their  turn. 
Hideous  shapes  of  living  things,  not  created  to 
be  seen  by  human  eyes,  wander  in  this  twilight. 
Vague  forms  of  antenna;,  tentacles,  fins,  open 
jaws,  scales,  and  claws,  float  about  there,  quiv- 
ering, growing  larger,  or  decomposing  and 
perishing  in  the  gloom,  while  horrible  swarms 
of  swimming  things  ja'owl  about  seeking  their 
prey. 

To  gaze  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  is,  in  tlie 
imagination,  like  beholding  the  vast  unknown, 
and  from  its  most  terrible  point  of  view.  The 
submarine  gulf  is  analogous  to  the  realm  of 
night  and  dreams.  There  also  is  sleep,  uncon- 
sciousness, or  at  least  apparent  unconsciousness, 
of  creation.     There,  in  the  awful  silence  and 


darkness,  the  rude  first/orms  of  life,  phantom- 
like,  demoniacal,  pursue  their  horrible  instincts. 

Fojty  years  ago,  two  rocks  of  singular  form 
signalled  the  Douvres  from  afar  to  passers  on 
the  ocean.  They  were  two  vertical  points,  sharp 
and  curved,  their  summits  almost  touching  each 
other.  They  looked  like  the  two  tusks  of  an 
elephant  rising  out  of  the  sea ;  but  they  were 
tusks,  high  as  tall  towers,  of  an  elephant  huge 
as  a  mountain.  These  two  natural  towers,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  obscure  home  of  marine  monsters, 
only  left  a  nan-ow  passage  between  them,  where 
the  waves  rushed  through.  This  passage,  tor- 
tuous and  full  of  angles,  resembled  a  straggling 
street  between  high  walls.  The  two  twin  rocks 
are  called  the  Douvres.  There  was  the  Great 
Douvre  and  the  Little  Douvre ;  one  was  sixty 
feet  high,  the  other  forty.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  had  at  last  worn  away  part  of  the  base 
of  the  towers,  and  a  violent  equinoctial  gale  on 
the  2Gth  of  October,  IS.'JO,  overthrew  one  of 
them.  The  smaller  one,  which  still  remains,  is 
worn  and  tottering. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  Douvres  is  a 
rock  known  as  "The  Man."  This  still  exists. 
Some  fishermen  in  the  last  century  visiting  this 
spot  found  on  the  height  of  this  rock  a  human 
body.  By  its  side  were  a  number  of  empty  sea- 
shells.  A  sailor  escaped  from  shipwreck  had 
found  a  refuge  there  ;  had  lived  some  time  upon 
rock  limpets,  and  had.  died.  Hence  its  name 
of  "The  Man." 

The  solitudes  of  the  sea  are  peculiarly  dis- 
mal. The  things  which  pass  there  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  the  human  race ;  their  ob- 
jects are  unknown.  Such  is  the  isolation  of 
the  Douvres.  All  around,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  spreads  the  vast  and  restless  sea. 


IL 

AN  UNEXPECTED  FLASK  OF  BRANDT. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  the  day  after  the 
departure  of  the  "Tamaulipas,"  the  Durandc 
started  again  for  Guernsey. 

She  left  St.  IMalo  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
weather  was  fine  ;  no  haze.  Old  Captain  Ger- 
trais-Gabourreau  was  evidently  in  his  dotage^ 

Sieur  Clubin's  numerous  occupations  had  oe- 
cidedly  been  unfavourable  to  the  collection  of 
freight  for  the  Durandc.  He  had  only  taken 
aboard  some  packages  of  Parisian  articles  for 
the  fancy  shops  of  St.  Peter's  Port ;  three  cases 
for  the  Guernsey  hospital,  one  containing  yel- 
low soap  and  long  candles,  and  the  other  French 
shoe-leather  for  soles,  and  choice  Cordovan 
skins.  He  brought  back  from  his  last  cargo  a 
case  of  crushed  sugar  and  three  chests  of  congou 
tea,  which  the  French  custom-house  would  not 
permit  to  i)ass.  Sieur  Clubin  had  embarked 
very  few  cattle;  some  bullocks  only.  These 
bullocks  were  in  the  hold  loosely  tethered. 

There  were  si.x  passengers  aboard  ;  a  Guern- 
sey man,  two  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo,  dealers  in 
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cattle ;  a  "  tourist" — a  phrase  already  in  vogue 
at  this  period — a  Tarisian  citizen,  probably  trav- 
eling on  commercial  atVairs,  and  an  American, 
engaged  in  distributing  Bibles. 

Without  reckoning  Clubin,  the  crew  of  the 
Diirande  amounted  to  seven  men  ;  a  helmsman, 
a  stoker,  a  ship's  carpentei-,  and  a  cook — serving 
as  sailors  in  case  of  need — two  engineers,  and  a 
cabin-boy.  One  of  the  two  engineers  was  also 
a  practical  mechanic.  This  man,  a  bold  and 
intelligent  Dutch  negro,  who  had  originally  es- 
caped from  the  sugar  plantations  of  Surinam, 
was  named  Imbrancam.  The  negro,  Imbran- 
cam,  understood  and  attended  admirably  to  the 
engine.  In  the  early  days  of  the  "Devil  Boat," 
his  black  face,  appearing  now  and  then  at  the 
top  of  the  engine-room  stairs,  had  contributed 
not  a  little  to  sustain  its  diabolical  reputa- 
tion. 

The  helmsman,  a  native  of  Guernsey,  but  of 
a  family  originally  from  Cotentin,  bore  the  name 
of  Tangrouille.  The  Tangrouilles  were  an  old 
noble  family. 

This  Avas  strictly  true.  The  Channel  Islands 
are  like  England,  an  aristocratic  region.  Castes 
exist  there  still.  The  castes  have  their  peculiar 
ideas,  which  are,  in  fact,  tlieir  protection.  These 
notions  of  caste  are  every  where  similar ;  in  Hin- 
dostan,  as  in  Germany,  nobility  is  won  by  the 
sword,  lost  by  soiling  the  hands  with  labour,  but 
is  preserved  by  idleness.  To  do  nothing  is  to 
live  nobly ;  whoever  abstains  from  work  is  hon- 
oured. A  trade  is  fatal.  In  France,  in  old 
times,  there  was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  glass  manufacturers.  Emp- 
tying bottles  being  then  one  of  the  glories  of 
gentlemen,  making  them  was  probably,  for  that 
reason,  not  considered  dishonourable.  In  the 
Channel  archipelago,  as  in  Great  Britain,  he 
who  would  remain  noble  must  contrive  to  be 
rich.  A  working  man  can  not  possibly  be  a 
gentleman.  If  he  has  ever  been  one,  he  is  so 
no  longer.  Yonder  sailor,  perhaps,  descends 
from  the  Knights  Bannerets,  but  is  nothing  but 
a  sailor.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  real  Gorges,  who 
would  have  had  rights  over  the  Seigniory  of 
Gorges,  confiscated  by  Philip  Augustus,  gather- 
ed sea-weed,  naked-footed,  in  the  sea.  A  Car- 
teret is  a  wagoner  in  Sark.  There  are  at  Jer- 
sey a  draper,  and  at  Guernsey  a  shoemaker, 
named  Gruchy,  who  claim  to  be  Gruchys,  and 
cousins  of  the  Marshal  of  Waterloo.  The  old 
registers  of  the  Bishopric  of  Coutances  make 
mention  of  a  Seigniory  of  Tangroville,  evident- 
ly from  Tancarville,  on  the  Lower  Seine,  which 
is  identical  with  Montmorency.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Johan  de  He'roudeville,  archer  and  etoffe 
of  the  Sire  de  Tangroville,  boi-e  behind  him  "  son 
corset  et  ses  autres  harnois."  In  May,  1371,  at 
Pontorson,  at  the  review  of  Bertrand  de  Gues- 
clin,  Monsieur  de  Tangroville  rendered  his  hom- 
age as  Knight  Bachelor.  In  the  Norman  isl- 
ands, if  a  noble  falls  into  poverty,  he  is  soon 
eliminated  from  the  order.  A  mere  change  of 
pronunciation  is  enough.  Tangroville  becomes 
Tangrouille :  the  thing  is  done. 


Tliis  had  been  the  fate  of  the  helmsman  of 
the  Durande. 

At  the  Bordage  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  there  is  a 
dealer  in  old  iron,  named  Ingrouille,  who  is 
jirobably  an  Ingroville.  Under  Louis  le  Gros, 
the  Ingrovilles  possessed  three  parishes  in  the 
district  of  Valognes.  A  certain  Abbe  Trigan 
has  written  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  chronicler  Trigan  was  the  cure 
of  the  Seigniory  of  Digoville.  The  Sire  of  Di- 
goville,  if  he  had  sunk  to  a  lower  grade,  would 
have  been  called  Digouille. 

Tangrouille,  this  probable  Tancarville,  and 
possible  Montmorency,  had  an  ancient  noble 
quality,  but  a  grave  failing  for  a  steersman — he 
got  drunk  occasionally. 

Sieur  Clubin  had  obstinately  determined  to 
retain  him.  He  answered  for  his  conduct  to 
Mess  Lethierry. 

Tangrouille  the  helmsman  never  left  the  ves- 
tel ;  he  slept  aboard. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure,  when  Sieur 
Clubin  came  at  a  late  hour  to  inspect  the  vessel, 
Tangrouille  was  in  his  hammock  asleep. 

In  the  night  Tangrouille  awoke.  It  was  his 
nightly  habit.  Every  drunkard  who  is  not  his 
own  master  has  his  secret  hiding-place.  Tan- 
grouille had  his,  which  he  called  his  store.  The 
secret  store  of  Tangrouille  was  in  the  hold.  He 
had  placed  it  there  to  put  others  off  the  scent. 
He  thought  it  certain  that  his  hiding-place  was 
known  only  to  himself.  Captain  Clubin,  being 
a  sober  man  himself,  was  strict.  The  little  rum 
or  gin  which  the  helmsman  could  conceal  from 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  captain,  he  kept  in  re- 
serve in  this  mysterious  corner  of  the  hold,  and 
nearly  every  night  he  had  a  stolen  interview  with 
the  contents  of  this  store.  The  suiTcillance  was 
rigorous,  the  orgie  was  a  poor  one,  and  Tangrou- 
ille's  nightly  excesses  were  generally  confined  to 
two  or  three  furtive  gulps.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pened that  the  store  was  empty.  This  night 
Tangrouille  had  found  there  an  unexpected  bot- 
tle of  brandy.  His  joy  was  great,  but  his  as- 
tonishment greater.  From  what  cloud  had  this 
bottle  fallen?  He  could  not  remember  when 
or  how  he  had  ever  brought  it  into  the  ship. 
He  soon  consumed  the  whole  of  it,  partly  from 
motives  of  prudence,  and  partly  from  a  fear 
that  the  brandy  might  be  discovered  and  seized. 
The  bottle  he  threw  overboard.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  took  the  helm,  Tangrouille  exhibr 
ed  a  slight  oscillation  of  the  body. 

He  steered,  howcA'cr,  pretty  nearly  as  usual. 

With  regard  to  Clubin,  he  had  gone,  as  the 
reader  knows,  to  sleep  at  the  Jean  Auberge. 

Clubin  always  wore,  under  his  shirt,  a  leath- 
ern travelling  belt,  in  which  he  kept  a  reserve 
of  twenty  guineas :  he  took  this  belt  off  only  at 
night.  Inside  the  belt  was  his  name,  "Clu- 
bin," written  by  himself  on  the  rough  leath- 
er, with  thick  lithographers'  ink,  which  is  in- 
delible. 

On  rising,  just  before  his  departure,  he  put 
into  this  girdle  the  iron  box  containing  the  sev- 
enty-five thousand  francs  in  bank-notes ;  then, 
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as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  buckled  the  belt 
round  his  body. 


III. 

COSTKRSATIONS    IXTERRCTTED. 

The  Durandc  started  pleasantly.  The  pas- 
sengers, as  soon  as  their  buRS  and  portmanteaus 
•Kcvc  installed  upon  and  under  tlic  benches,  took 
that  customary  sur\-ey  of  tlie  vessel  which  seems 
indispensable  under  the  circumstances.  Two  of 
the  passengers — the  tourist  and  the  Parisian — 
had  never  seen  a  steam  vessel  before,  and  from 
the  moment  the  paddles  began  to  revolve,  they 
stood  admiring  the  foam.  Then  they  looked 
with  wonderment  at  the  smoke.  Then  tlicy  ex- 
amined, one  by  one,  and  almost  piece  by  ])iece, 
upon  the  upper  and  lower  deck,  all  those  naval 
appliances — such  as  rings,  grapnels,  hooks,  and 
bolts  —  which,  with  their  nice  precision  and 
adaptation,  form  a  kind  of  colossal  bifvulcric — a 
kind  of  iron  jcwellciy  gilded  with  rust  by  the 
weather.  They  walked  round  the  little  signal 
gun  upon  the  upper  deck.  "  Chained  up  like  a 
sporting  dog,"  obser^-ed  the  tourist.  "  And  cov- 
ered with  a  waterproof  coat  to  prevent  its  taking 
cold,"  added  the  Paiisian.  As  they  left  the  land 
further  behind,  they  indulged  in  the  customary 
observations  upon  the  view  of  St.  Malo.  One 
passenger  laid  down  the  axiom  that  the  approach 
to  a  place  by  sea  is  always  deceptive  ;  and  that 
at  a  league  from  the  shore,  for  example,  nothing 
could  more  resemble  Ostcnd  than  Dunkirk.  He 
completed  his  series  of  remarks  on  Dunkirk  by 
the  observation  that  one  of  its  two  floating  lights, 
])ainted  red,  was  called  Hut/tinfjcn,  and  the  other 
j\lardi/clc. 

St.  Malo,  meanwhile,  grew  smaller  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  finally  disappeared  from  view. 

The  aspect  of  the  sea  was  a  vast  calm.  The 
furrow  left  in  the  water  by  the  vessel,  a  long 
double  line  edged  with  foam,  and  stretching  in 
a  straight  line  behind  them  as  far  as  tlie  eye 
could  see. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  St.  Malo  in  France 
to  Exeter  in  England  would  touch  the  island  of 
Guernsey.  The  straight  line  at  sea  is  not  al- 
ways the  one  chosen.  Steam  vessels,  however, 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  of  following 
the  direct  course — denied  to  sailing  ships. 

The  wind,  in  co-operation  with  the  sea,  is  a 
combination  offerees.  A  ship  is  a  combination 
of  appliances.  Forces  are  machines  of  infinite 
power.  Machines  are  forces  of  limited  power. 
That  struggle  which  we  call  navigation  is  be- 
tween these  two  organizations — the  one  inex- 
haustible, the  other  intelligent. 

Mind,  directing  the  mechanism,  forms  the 
counterbalance  to  the  infinite  power  of  the  op- 
posing forces.  But  the  opposing  forces,  too, 
have  their  organization.  The  elements  are  con- 
scious of  where  they  go,  and  what  they  are  about. 
No  force  is  merely  blind.  It  is  the  function  of 
man  to  keep  watch  upon  these  natural  agents, 
and  to  discover  their  laws. 


While  these  laws  are  still  in  great  part  undis- 
covered, the  struggle  continues,  and  in  this 
struggle  navigation,  by  the  help  of  steam,  is  a 
perpetual  victory  won  by  human  skill  cverj-  hour 
of  the  day,  and  upon  every  jioint  of  the  sea.  The 
admirable  feature  in  steam  navigation  is,  that  it 
disciplines  the  very  ship  herself  It  diminishes 
her  obedience  to  the  winds,  and  increases  her 
docility  to  man. 

The  Durande  had  never  worked  better  at  sea 
than  on  that  day.  She  made  her  way  niarvel- 
iously. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock,  a  fresh  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  nor'-nor'-wcst,  the  Durande  was 
oft"  the  Miiiquiers,  under  little  steam,  keeping  her 
head  to  the  west,  on  the  starboard  tack,  and 
close  up  to  the  wind.  The  weather  was  still  fine 
and  clear.  The  trawlers,  however,  were  making 
for  shore. 

By  little  and  little,  as  if  each  one  was  anxious 
to  get  into  port,  the  sea  became  clear  of  the  boats. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Durande  was 
keeping  quite  her  usual  course.  The  crew  gave 
no  thought  to  such  matters.  The  confidence  in 
the  captain  was  absolute;  yet,  perhaps  through 
the  fault  of  the  helmsman,  there  was  a  slight 
deviation.  The  Durande  appeared  to  be  mak- 
ing rather  towards  Jersey  than  Guernsey.  A 
little  after  eleven  the  captain  rectified  tlic  ves- 
sel's course,  and  put  her  head  fair  for  Guernsey. 
It  was  only  a  little  time  lost,  but  in  short  days 
time  lost  has  its  inconveniences.  It  was  a  Feb- 
ruary day,  but  the  sun  shone  brightly. 

Tangrouille,  in  his  half-intoxicated  state,  had 
not  a  very  sure  arm,  nor  a  very  firm  footing. 
The  result  was,  that  the  helmsman  lurched  pret- 
ty often,  which  also  retarded  progress. 

The  wind  had  almost  entirely  fallen. 

The  Guernsey  passenger,  who  had  a  telescope 
in  his  hand,  brought  it  to  bear  from  time  to  time 
upon  a  little  cloud  of  gray  mist,  lightly  moved 
by  the  wind,  in  the  extreme  western  horizon.  It 
resembled  a  fleecy  down  sprinkled  with  dust. 

Captain  Cliibin  wore  his  ordinary  austere, 
Puritan-like  expression  of  countenance.  He 
appeared  to  redouble  his  attention. 

All  was  peaceful  and  almost  joyous  aboard 
the  Durande.  The  passengers  chatted.  It  is 
possible  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  sea  in  a  pas- 
sage with  the  eyes  closed,  by  noting  the  tremolo 
of  the  conversation  about  you.  The  full  free- 
dom of  mind  among  the  passengers  answers  to 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  waters. 

It  is  impossible,  for  example,  that  a  conversa- 
tion like  the  following  could  take  place  other- 
wise than  on  a  ver}-  calm  sea. 

*'Obscr\-e  that  pretty  green  and  red  fly." 

"It  has  lost  itself  out  at  sea,  and  is  resting 
on  the  ship." 

"Flies  do  not  soon  get  tired." 

"  No  doubt ;  they  are  light ;  the  wind  carries 
them." 

"An  ounce  of  flies  was  once  weighed,  and 
afterwards  counted ;  and  it  was  found  to  com- 
prise no  less  than  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight." 
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The  Guernsey  passenger  with  the  telescope 
had  approached  the  St.  Malo  cattle-dealers,  and 
their  talk  was  something  in  this  vein  : 

"The  Aubrac  bull  has  a  round  and  thick  but- 
tock, short  legs,  and  a  yellowish  hide.  He  is 
slow  at  work  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  his 

legs." 

"  In  that  matter  the  Salers  beats  the  Aubrac." 

"  I  have  seen.  Sir,  two  beautiful  bulls  in  my 
life.  The  first  has  the  legs  low,  the  breast  thick, 
the  rump  full,  the  haunches  large,  a  good  length 
of  neck  to  the  udder,  withers  of  good  height,  the 
skin  easy  to  strip.  The  second  had  all  the  signs 
of  good  fattening,  a  thickset  back,  neck  and 
shoulders  strong,  coat  white  and  bi'own,  rump 
sinking." 

"That's  the  Cotentin  race." 

"Yes ;  with  a  slight  cross  with  the  Angus  or 
Suffolk  bull." 

"  You  may  believe  if  you  please,  Sir,  but  1  as- 
sure you  in  the  south  they  hold  shows  of  don- 
keys." 

"  Shows  of  donkeys?" 

"  Of  donkeys,  on  my  honour.  And  the  ugli- 
est are  the  most  admired." 

"  Ha !  it  is  the  same  as  with  the  mule  shows. 
The  ugly  ones  are  considered  best." 

"  Exactly.  Take  also  the  Poitevin  mares  ; 
large  belly,  thick  legs." 

"The  best  mule  known  is  a  sort  of  barrel 
upon  four  posts." 

"Beauty  in  beasts  is  a  different  thing  from 
beauty  in  men." 

"And  particularly  in  women." 

"That  is  true." 

"As  for  me,  I  like  a  woman  to  be  pretty." 

"I  am  more  particular  about  her  being  well 
dressed." 

"Yes ;  neat,  clean,  and  well  set  off." 

"Looking  just  new.  A  pretty  girl  ought  al- 
ways to  appear  as  if  she  had  just  been  turned 
out  by  the  jeweller." 

' '  To  return  to  my  bulls ;  I  saw  these  two  sold 
at  the  market  at  Thenars." 

' '  The  market  at  Thouars ;  I  know  it  very 
well.  The  Bonneaus  of  La  Eochelle,  and  the 
Babus  corn-merchants  at  Maraus,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  heard  of  them  attending  that 
market." 

The  tourist  and  the  Parisian  were  conversing 
■with  the  American  of  the  Bibles. 

"Sir,"  said  the  tourist,  "I  will  tell  you  the 
tonnage  of  the  civilized  woi-ld.  France,  716,000 
tons;  Germany,  1,000,000;  the  United  States, 
6,000,000;  England,  5,500,000;  add  the  small 
vessels.  Total,  12,904,000  tons,  carried  in 
145,000  vessels,  scattered  over  the  waters  of  the 
globe." 

The  American  interrupted : 

"It  is  the  United  States,  Sir,  which  have 
5,500,000." 

"  I  defer,"  said  the  tourist.  "  You  are  an 
American  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"I  defer  still  more." 

There  was  a  pause.    The  American  mission-  I 


ary  was  considering  whether  this  was  a  case  for 
the  offer  of  a  Bible. 

"Is  it  true.  Sir,"  asked  the  tourist,  "that  you 
have  a  passion  for  nick-names  in  America  so 
complete  that  you  confer  them  ujion  all  j-our 
celebrated  men.?  and  that  you  call  your  famous 
Missouri  banker,  Thomas  Benton,  'Old  Bullion,' 
just  as  you  call  Zachary  Taylor  '  Old  Zach?'  " 

"And  General  Harrison,  'Old  Tip;'  am  I 
right?  and  General  Jackson,  'Old  Hickory?'  " 

"Because  Jackson  is  hard  as  hickory  wood  ; 
and  because  Harrison  beat  the  redskins  at  2"q>- 
pecanoe." 

"  It  is  an  odd  fashion,  that  of  yours." 

"It  is  our  custom.  We  call  Van  Buren 
'The  Little  Wizard  ;'  Seward,  who  introduced 
the  small  bank-notes,  '  Little  Billy ;'  and  Doug- 
las, the  Democrat,  senator  from  Illinois,  who  is 
four  feet  high,  and  very  eloquent,  'The  Little 
Giant.'  You  may  go  from  Texas  to  the  State 
of  Maine  without  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Cass. 
They  say  'The  Great  Michiganer ;'  nor  the  name 
of  Clay  ;  they  say  '  The  Miller's  Boy  of  the 
Slashes.'     Cla^  is  the  son  of  a  miller." 

"I  shoidd  prefer  to  say  'Clay'  or  'Cass,'" 
said  the  Parisian.      ' '  It's  shorter." 

"Then  you  would  be  out  of  the  fashion.  We 
call  Corwin,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 'The  Wagoner  -  boy  ;'  Daniel  Webster, 
'  Black  Dan.'  As  to  Winfield  Scott,  as  his  first 
thought,  after  beating  the  English  at  Cliippe- 
way,  was  to  sit  down  to  dine,  we  call  him 
'Hasty  Basin  of  Soup.'  " 

The  small  white  mist  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance had  become  larger.  It  filled  now  a  seg- 
ment of  fifteen  degrees  above  the  horizon.  It 
was  like  a  cloud  loitering  along  the  water  for 
want  of  wind  to  stir  it.  The  breeze  had  almost 
entirely  died  away.  The  sea  was  glassy.  Al- 
though it  was  not  yet  noon,  the  sun  was  be- 
coming pale.  It  lighted,  but  seemed  to  give 
no  warmth. 

"I  fancy,"  said  the  tourist,  "that  we  shall 
have  a  change  of  Aveather." 

"Probably  rain,"  said  the  Parisian. 

"Or  fog,"  said  the  American. 

"In  Italy,"  remarked  the  tourist,  "Molfetta 
is  the  place  where  falls  the  least  rain,  and  Tol- 
mezzo  where  there  falls  the  most." 

At  noon,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  the  bell  sounded  for  dinner.  Those 
dined  who  desired.  Some  passengers  had 
brought  with  them  provisions,  and  were  eating 
merrily  on  the  after-deck.     Clubin  did  not  eat. 

While  this  eating  was  going  on,  the  conver- 
sations continued. 

The  Guernsey  man,  having  probably  a  scent 
for  Bibles,  approached  the  American.  The 
latter  said  to  him, 

"You  know  this  sea?" 

"  Very  well ;  I  belong  to  this  part." 

I  too,"   said   one   of  the   St.  Malo 


"And 
men. 


The  native  of  Guernsey  followed  with  a  bow, 
and  continued : 

"We  are  fortunately  well  out  at  sea  now; 
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I  should  not  have  liked  a  fog  when  we  were 
off  tlie  Minquicrs." 

The  American  said  to  the  St.  Malo  man, 

"Lslandcrs  are  more  at  home  on  the  sea  than 
the  folks  of  the  coast." 

"True ;  we  coast  people  arc  only  half  dipped 
in  salt  water." 

"  What  are  the  Minquicrs  ?"  asked  the  Amer- 
ican. 

Tlie  St.  Malo  man  replied, 

"They  are  an  ugly  reef  of  rocks." 

"There  arc  also  the  Grelcts,"  said  the 
Guernsey  man. 

"Parbleu!"  ejaculated  the  other. 

"And  the  Chouas,"  added  the  Guernsey 
man. 

The  inliabitant  of  St.  ^Malo  laughed. 

"As  for  that,"  said  he,  "there  are  the  Sav- 
ages al<o." 

"And  the  Monks,"  obseiTed  the  Guernsey 
man. 

"And  the  Duck,"  cried  the  St.  Maloitc. 

"Sir,"  remarked  the  inhabitant  of  Guernsey, 
"you  have  an  answer  for -everything." 

The  tourist  interposed  with  a  question : 

"Have  we  to  pass  all  that  legion  of  rocks?" 

"Xo  ;  we  have  left  it  to  the  sou'-south-east. 
It  is  behind  us." 

And  the  Guernsey  passenger  continued  : 

"Big  and  little  rocks  together,  the  Grelcts 
have  fifty-seven  peaks." 

"And  the  Minquicrs  forty-eight,"  said  the 
other. 

TIic  dialogue  was  now  confined  to  the  St. 
Malo  and  the  Guernsey  passenger. 

"  It  strikes  me.  Monsieur  St.  l\Ialo,  that  there 
are  three  rocks  which  you  have  not  included." 

"I  mentioned  all." 

"From  the  Dcrec  to  the  Maitre  He?" 

"AndXesMaisons?" 

"Yes ;  seven  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  Min- 
quicrs." 

"I  sec  you  know  the  very  stones." 

"  If  I  didn't  know  the  stones,  I  should  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  St.  Malo." 

"It  is  amusing  to  hear  French  people's  rea- 
sonings." 

The  St.  Malo  m.in  bnwcd  in  his  turn,  and 
said, 

"The  Savages  are  three  rocks." 

"And  the  Monks  two." 

"And  the  Duck  one." 

"  Tlie  Duck  ;  this  is  only  one,  of  course." 

"Xo  ;  for  the  Snarde  consists  of  four  rocks." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Suarde?"  asked 
the  inhabitant  of  Guernsey. 

"We  call  the  Suarde  what  you  call  the 
Chouas." 

"It  is  a  queer  passage,  that  between  the 
Chouas  and  the  Duck." 

"  It  is  impassable  except  for  the  birds." 

"  And  the  fish." 

"  Scarcely :  in  bad  weather  they  give  them- 
selves hard  knocks  against  the  walls." 

"There  is  sand  near  the  Minquicrs?" 

"  Around  Les  Maisons." 


"There  are  eight  rocks  visible  from  Jei-scy." 

"  Visible  from  the  strand  of  Azette ;  that's 
correct ;  but  not  eight — only  seven." 

"At  low  water  you  can  walk  about  the  Min- 
quicrs." 

"No  doubt;  there  would  be  sand  above 
water." 

"And  what  of  the  Dirouillcs?" 

"The  Dirouillcs  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
Minquicrs." 

"They  are  very  dangerous." 

"They  arc  near  Granville.' 

"I  see  that  you  St.  Malo  people,  like  us,  en- 
joy sailing  in  these  seas." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  St.  Malo  man,  "with  the 
difference  that  we  say,  'We  have  the  habit;' 
you,  '  We  arc  fond.'  " 

"You  make  good  sailors." 

"I  am  myself  a  cattle-merchant." 

"Who  was  that  famous  sailor  of  St.  Malo?" 

"Surcouf?" 

"Another?" 

"  Duguay-Trouin." 

Here  the  Parisian  commercial  man  chimed 
in, 

"Duguay-Trouin ?  He  was  captured  by  the 
English.  He  was  as  agreeable  as  he  was  br.ive. 
A  young  English  lady  fell  in  love  with  him. 
It  was  she  who  procured  him  his  liberty." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  like  thunder  M'as 
heard  crying  out, 

"  You  are  drunk,  man  !" 


IV. 

CAPTAUI   CLCBIN  DISPLAYS   ALL   HIS    GREAT 
QUALITIES. 

EvERTBODT  tumcd. 

It  was  the  captain  calling  to  the  helmsman. 

Sieur  Clubin's  tone  and  manner  evidenced 
that  he  was  extremely  angrj',  or  that  he  wished 
to  appear  so. 

A  well-timed  burst  of  anger  sometimes  re- 
moves responsibility,  and  sometimes  shifts  it  on 
other  shoulders. 

The  captain,  standing  on  the  bridge  between 
the  two  padille-boxes,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
helmsman.  He  repeated,  between  his  teeth, 
"  Drunkard."  The  unlucky  Tangrouille  hung 
his  head. 

The  fog  had  made  progress.  It  filled  by  this 
time  nearly  one  half  of  the  horizon.  It  seemed 
to  advance  from  every  quarter  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  something  in  a  fog  of  the  nature  of  a 
drop  of  oil  upon  the  water.  It  enlarged  in- 
sensibly. Tlic  light  wind  moved  it  onward 
slowly  and  silently.  By  little  and  little,  it  took 
possession  of  the  ocean.  It  was  coming  chiefly 
from  the  north-west,  dead  ahead :  the  ship  had 
it  before  her  prow,  like  a  line  of  cliflT  moving 
vast  and  vague.  It  rose  from  the  sea  like  a 
wall.  There  was  an  exact  point  where  the 
wide  waters  entered  the  fog,  and  were  lost  to 
sight. 
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This  line  of  the  commencement  of  the  fog 
was  still  above  half  a  league  distant.  The  in- 
terval was  visibly  growing  less  and  less.  The 
Durande  made  way ;  the  fog  made  way  also. 
It  was  drawing  nearer  to  the  vessel,  while  the 
vessel  was  drawing  nearer  to  it. 

Clubin  gave  the  order  to  put  on  more  steam, 
and  to  hold  off  the  coast. 

Thus,  for  some  time,  they  skirted  the  edge  of 
the  fog ;  but  still  it  advanced.  The  vessel, 
meanwhile,  sailed  in  broad  sunlight. 

Time  was  lost  in  these  manoeuvres,  which 
had  little  chance  of  success.  Nightfall  comes 
quickly  in  February.  The  native  of  Guernsey 
was  meditating  upon  the  subject  of  this  fog. 
He  said  to  the  St.  Malo  men, 

"It  will  be  thick." 

"An  ugly  sort  of  weather  at  sea,"  observed 
one  of  the  St.  Malo  men. 

The  other  added, 

"A  kind  of  thing  which  spoils  a  good  pas- 
sage." 

The  Guernsey  passenger  approached  Clubin, 
and  said, 

"I'm  afraid.  Captain,  that  the  fog  will  catch 
us." 

Clubin  replied, 

"  I  wished  to  stay  at  St.  Malo,  but  I  was  ad- 
vised to  go." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  some  old  sailors." 

"You  were  certainly  right  to  go,"  said  the 
Guernsey  man.  "Who  knows  whether  there 
will  not  be  a  tempest  to-morrow?  At  this  sea- 
son you  may  wait  and  find  it  woi'se." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  Durande  entered 
the  fog  bank. 

The  effect  was  singular.  Suddenly  those 
who  were  on  tlie  after-deck  could  not  see  those 
forward.  A  soft  gray  medium  divided  the  ship 
in  two. 

Then  the  entire  vessel  passed  into  the  fog. 
The  sun  became  like  a  dull  red  moon.  Every- 
body suddenly  shivered.  The  passengers  put 
on  their  overcoats,  and  the  sailors  their  tar- 
paulins. The  sea,  almost  without  a  ripple,  was 
the  more  menacing  from  its  cold  tranquillity. 
All  was  pale  and  wan.  The  black  funnel  and 
the  heavy  smoke  struggled  with  the  dewy  mist 
which  enshrouded  the  vessel. 

Dropping  to  westward  was  now  useless.  The 
captain  kej)t  the  vessel's  head  again  towards 
Guernsey,  and  gave  ordei-s  to  put  on  the  steam. 

The  Guernsey  passenger,  hanging  about  the 
engine-room  hatchway,  heard  the  negro  Imbran- 
cam  talking  to  his  engineer  comrade.  The  pas- 
senger listened.     The  negro  said, 

"This  morning,  in  the  sun,  we  were  going 
half  steam  on ;  now,  in  tlie  fog,  we  put  on 
steam." 

The  Guernsey  man  returned  to  Clubin : 

"Captain  Clubin,  a  look-out  is  useless;  but 
have  we  not  too  much  steam  on  ?" 

"What  can  I  do,  sir?  We  must  make  up 
for  time  lost  through  the  f^iult  of  that  drunk- 
ard of  a  helmsman." 


"  True,  Captain  Clubin." 

And  Clubin  added, 

"I  am  anxious  to  arrive.  It  is  foggy  enough 
by  day  ;  it  would  be  rather  too  much  at  night." 

The  Guernsey  man  rejoined  his  St.  Malo  fel- 
low-passengers, and  remarked, 

"  We  have  an  excellent  captain." 

At  intervals,  great  waves  of  mist  bore  down 
heavily  upon  them,  and  blotted  out  the  sun, 
which  again  issued  out  of  them  pale  and  sickly. 
The  little  that  could  be  seen  of  the  heavens  re- 
sembled the  long  strips  of  i)ainted  sky,  dirty  and 
smeared  with  oil,  among  the  old  scenery  of  a 
theatre. 

The  Durande  passed  close  to  a  cutter  which 
had  cast  anchor  for  safety.  It  was  the  "  Sheal- 
tiel"  of  Guernsey.  The  master  of  the  cutter 
I'emarked  the  high  speed  of  the  steam  vessel. 
It  struck  him  also  that  she  was  not  in  her  exact 
course.  She  seenTed  to  him  to  bear  to  west- 
ward too  much.  The  apparition  of  this  vessel 
under  full  steam  in  the  fog  surprised  him. 

Towards  two  o'clock  the  weather  had  become 
so  thick  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  bridge,  and  plant  himself  near  the  steers- 
man. The  sun  had  A^anished,  and  all  was  fog. 
A  sort  of  ashy  darkness  surrounded  the  ship. 
They  were  navigating  in  a  pale  shroud.  They 
could  see  neither  sky  nor  water. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind. 

The  can  of  turpentine  suspended  under  the 
bridge,  between  the  paddle-boxes,  did  not  even 
oscillate. 

The  passengers  had  become  silent. 

The  Parisian,  however,  hummed  between  his 
teeth  the  song  of  Be'ranger — ^^Un  jour  h  hon 
Dieu  s'tveillant." 

■  One  of  the  St.  Malo  passengers   addressed 
him: 

"You  are  from  Paris,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir.     II mit  la  tcte  a  lafenctre." 

"What  do  they  do  in  Paris?'"' 

^'■Letir  j)lanete  a  pe'ii,  peiit-etre."  In  Paris, 
sir,  things  are  going  on  very  badly. 

"Then  it's  the  same  ashore  as  at  sea." 

"It  is  true;  we  have  an  abominable  fog 
here." 

"  One  which  might  involve  us  in  misfortunes." 

The  Parisian  exclaimed, 
•"Yes;  and  why  all  these  misfortunes  in  the 
world?  Misfortunes!  What  are  they  sent  for, 
these  misfortunes?  What  use  do  they  serve? 
There  was  the  fire  at  the  Ode'on  theatre,  and 
immediately  a  number  of  families  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Is  that  just?  I  don't  know 
what  is  your  religion,  sir,  but  I  am  puzzled  by 
all  this." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  St.  Malo  man. 

"Everything  that  happens  here  below,"  con- 
tinued the  Parisian,  "seems  to  go  wrong.  It 
looks  as  if  Providence,  for  some  reason,  no  lon- 
ger watched  over  the  world." 

The  St.  Malo  man  scratched  the  to])  of  his 
head,  like  one  making  an  effort  to  understand. 
The  Parisian  continued : 

"Our  guardian   angel  seems  to  be  absent. 
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There  ought  to  be  a  decree  against  celestial  ab- 
senteeism. He  is  at  his  country-house,  and 
takes  no  notjee  of  us ;  so  all  goes  wrong.  It 
is  evident  that  this  guardian  is  not  in  the  gov- 
ernment; he  is  taking  holiday,  leaving  sonic 
vicar  —  some  seminarist-angel,  some  wretched 
creature  with  sparrows'-wings — to  look  after  af- 
fairs." 

Cajitain  Clubin,  who  bad  approached  the 
speakers  during  this  conversation,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Parisian : 

"Silence,  sir,"  he  said.  "Keep  a  watch 
upon  your  words.     We  are  upon  the  sea." 

No  one  spoke  again  aloud. 

After  a  pause  of  five  minutes,  the  Guernsey 
man,  who  had  heard  all  this,  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  St.  Malo  passenger, 

"A  religious  man,  our  cajitain." 

It  did  not  rain,  but  all  felt  their  clotliing  wet. 
The  crew  took  no  heed  of  the  way  they  were 
making ;  but  there  was  increased  sense  of  un- 
easiness. They  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
doleful  region.  The  fog  makes  a  deep  silence 
on  the  sea ;  it  calms  the  waves,  and  stifles  the 
wind.  In  the  midst  of  this  silence,  the  creaking 
of  tlie  Durande  communicated  a  strange,  inde- 
finable feeling  of  melancholy  and  disquietude. 

They  passed  no  more  vessels.  If  afar  oft',  in 
the  direction  of  Guernsey  or  in  that  of  St.  IMalo, 
any  vessels  were  at  sea  outside  the  fog,  the  Du- 
rande, submerged  in  the  dense  cloud,  must  have 
been  invisible  to  them ;  while  her  long  trail  of 
smoke,  attached  to  nothing,  looked  like  a  black 
comet  in  the  pale  sky. 

Suddenly  Clubin  roared  out, 

"Hang-dog!  you  have  played  us  an  ugly 
trick.  You  will  have  done  us  some  damage 
before  we  ai"e  out  of  this.  You  deserve  to  be 
put  in  irons.     Get  j-ou  gone,  drunkard!" 

And  he  seized  the  helm  himself. 

Tiie  steersman,  humbled,  shrunk  away  to  take 
part  in  the  duties  forward. 

The  Guernsey  man  said, 

"That  will  save  us." 

The  vessel  was  still  making  way  rapidly. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  the  lower  ])art  of  the 
fog  began  to  clear,  and  they  could  see  the  sea 
again. 

A  mist  can  only  be  dispersed  by  the  sun  or 
the  wind.  By  the  sun  is  well ;  by  the  wind  4s 
not  so  well.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  month  of  February,  the  sun  is  always 
weak.  A  return  of  the  wind  at  this  critical 
point  in  a  voyage  is  not  desirable.  It  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  a  hurricane. 

If  there  was  any  breeze,  however,  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Clubin,  with  his  eye  on  the  binnacle,  holding 
the  tiller  and  steering,  muttered  to  himself  some 
words  like  the  following,  which  reached  the  cars 
of  ihfj  passengers : 

"No  time  to  be  lost ;  that  drunken  rascal  has 
retarded  us." 

Ilis  visage,  meanwhile,  was  absolutely  with- 
out exjircssion. 

The  sea  was  less  calm  under  the  mist.     A 


few  waves  were  distinguishable.  Little  patches 
of  light  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
These  luminous  patches  attract  the  attention 
of  the  sailors.  They  indicate  openings  made 
by  the  wind  in  the  overhanging  roof  of  fog. 
The  cloud  rose  a  little,  and  then  sunk  heavier. 
Sometimes  the  density  was  perfect.  The  ship 
was  involved  in  a  sort  of  foggy  iceberg.  At 
intervals  this  terrible  circle  opened  a  little,  like 
a  pair  of  pincers ;  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  hor- 
izon, and  then  closed  again. 

Meanwhile  the  Guernsey  man,  armed  with  his 
spy-glass,  was  standing  like  a  sentinel  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel. 

An  opening  appeared  for  a  moment,  and  was 
blotted  out  again, 

Tlie  Guernsev  man  returned  alarmed. 

"Cnptaiu  Clubin!" 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"We  are  steering  right  upon  the  Hanways." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Clubin,  coldly. 

The  Guernsey  man  insisted : 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"Impossible." 

"  I  have  just  seen  the  rock  in  the  horizon." 

"Where?" 

"Out  yonder." 

"  It  is  the  open  sea  there.     Impossible." 

And  Clubin  kept  the  vessel's  head  to  the 
point  indicated  by  the  passenger. 

The  Guernsey  man  seized  his  spy-glass  again. 

"Captain!' 

"Well." 

"Tack  about." 

"Why." 

"I  am  certain  of  having  seen  a  very  high  rock 
just  ahead.     It  is  tlie  Great  Ilanways." 

"You  have  seen  nothing  but  a  thicker  bank 
of  fog." 

"  It  is  the  Great  Hanways.  Tack,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven !" 

Clubin  gave  the  helm  a  turn. 


CLUBIN  BEACHES   THE   CROTTOING-POIXT   OF 
GLORY. 

A  CRASH  was  heard.  The  ripping  of  a  ves- 
sel's side  upon  a  sunken  reef  in  open  sea  is  ilse 
most  dismal  sound  of  which  man  can  dream. 
The  Durande's  course  was  stopped  short. 

Several  passengers  were  knocked  down  with 
the  shock  and  rolled  upon  the  deck. 

The  Guernsey  man  raised  his  hands  to  heav- 
en: 

"We  are  on  the  Haaways.     I  predicted  it." 

A  long  cry  went  up  from  the  ship  : 

"We  are  lost." 

Tiie  voice  of  Clubin,  dry  and  short,  was  heard 
above  all : 

"  No  one  is  lost.     Silence !" 

The  black  form  of  Imbrancam,  naked  down 
to  the  waist,  issued  from  the  hatchway  of  the 
engine-room. 
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The  negro  said  with  self-possession, 

"  The  water  is  gaining,  Captain.  The  fires 
■will  soon  be  out." 

The  moment  was  terrible. 

The  shock  was  like  that  of  a  suicide.  If  the 
disaster  had  been  wilfully  sought,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  terrible.  The  Durande  had 
rushed  upon  her  fate  as  if  she  had  attacked  the 
rock  itself.  A  point  had  pierced  her  sides  like 
a  wedge.  More  than  six  feet  square  of  plank- 
ing had  gone;  the  stem  was  broken,  the  prow 
smashed,  and  the  gaping  hull  drank  in  the  sea 
with  a  horrible  gulping  noise.  It  was  an  en- 
trance for  wreck  and  ruin.  The  rebound  was 
so  violent  that  it  had  shattered  the  rudder  pend- 
ants ;  the  rudder  itself  hung  unhinged  and  flap- 
ping. The  rock  liad  driven  in  her  bottom. 
Hound  about  the  vessel  nothing  was  visible  ex- 
cept a  thick,  compact  fog,  now  become  sombre. 
Night  was  gathering  flist. 

The  Durande  plunged  forward.  It  was  like 
the  effort  of  a  horse  pierced  through  the  en- 
trails by  the  horn  of  a  bull.  All  was  over  with 
her. 

Tangi'ouille  was  sobered.  Nobody  is  drunk 
in  the  moment  of  a  shipwreck.  He  came  down 
to  the  quarter-deck,  went  up  again,  and  said, 

"  Captain,  the  water  is  gaining  rapidly  in  the 
hold.  In  ten  minutes  the  water  will  be  up  to 
the  scupper-holes." 

The  passengers  ran  about  bewildered,  wring- 
ing their  hands,  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  look- 
ing down  in  the  engine-room,  and  making  every 
other  sort  of  useless  movement  in  their  terror. 
The  tourist  had  fainted. 

Clubin  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  and  they 
were  silent.     He  questioned  Imbrancam  : 

"How  long  will  the  engines  work  yet?" 

"Five  or  six  minutes,  sir." 

Then  he  interrogated  the  Guernsey  passen- 
ger: 

"  I  was  at  the  helm.  You  saw  the  rock. 
On  which  bank  of  the  Hanways  are  we?" 

"On  the  Mauve.  Just  now,  in  the  opening 
in  the  fog,  I  saw  it  clearly." 

"If  we're  on  the  Mauve,"  remarked  Clubin, 
"we  have  the  Great  Hanways  on  the  port  side, 
and  the  Little  Hanways  on  the  starboard  bow ; 
we  are  a  mile  from  the  shore." 

The  crew  and  passengers  listened,  fixing  their 
eyes  anxiously  and  attentively  on  the  Captain. 

Lightening  the  ship  would  have  been  of  no 
avail,  and  indeed  would  have  been  hardly  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  throw  the  cargo  overboard, 
they  would  have  had  to  open  the  ports,  and  in- 
crease the  chance  of  the  water  entering.  To 
cast  anchor  would  have  been  equally  useless: 
they  were  stuck  fast.  Besides,  with  such  a  bot- 
tom for  the  anchor  to  drag,  the  chain  would 
probably  have  fouled.  The  engines  not  being 
injured,  and  being  workable  as  long  as  the  fires 
were  not  extinguished,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  they  could  have  made  an  ef- 
fort, by  help  of  steam  and  her  paddles,  to  turn 
her  astern  off  the  rocks  -,  but  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  must  have  settled  down  imraedi- 
E   . 


ately.  The  rock,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  stop- 
ped the  breach  and  prevented  the  entrance  of 
the  water.  It  was,  at  least,  some  obstacle ; 
while  the  hole  once  freed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  stop  the  leak  or  to  work  the  pumps. 
To  snatch  a  poniard  from  a  wound  in  the  heart 
is  instant  death  to  the  victim.  To  free  them- 
selves from  the  rock  would  be  simply  to  founder. 

The  cattle,  on  whom  the  water  was  gaining 
in  the  hold,  were  lowing  piteously. 

Clubin  issued  orders : 

"Launch  the  long-boat." 

Imbrancam  and  Tangrouille  rushed  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  The  boat  was  eased  from  her 
fastening.  The  rest  of  the  crew  looked  on  stu- 
pefied. 

"All  hands  to  assist,"  cried  Clubin. 

This  time  all  obeyed. 

Clubin,  self-possessed,  continued  to  Issue  his 
orders  in  that  old  sea  dialect,  which  French  sail- 
ors of  the  present  day  would  scarcely  understand. 

"Haul  in  a  rope — Get  a  cable  if  the  capstan 
does  not  work — Stop  heaving — Keep  the  blocks 
clear  —  Lower  away  there  —  Bring  her  down 
stern  and  bows — Now,  then,  all  together,  lads 
— Take  care  she  don't  lower  stern  first — There's 
too  much  strain  on  there — Hold  the  lanyard  of 
the  stock  tackle — Stand  by,  there  !" 

The  long-boat  was  laixnched. 

At  that  instant  the  Durande's  paddles  stopped, 
and  the  smoke  ceased — the  fires  were  drowned. 

The  passengers  slipped  down  the  ladder,  and 
dropped  hurriedly  into  the  long-boat.  Imbran- 
cam lifted  the  fainting  tourist,  carried  him  into 
the  boat,  and  then  boarded  the  vessel  again. 

The  crew  made  a  rush  after  the  passengers ; 
the  cabin-boy  was  knocked  down,  and  the  oth- 
ers were  treading  upon  his  body. 

Imbrancam  barred  their  passage, 

"  Not  a  man  before  the  lad,"  he  said. 

He  kept  off"  the  sailors  with  his  two  black 
arms,  picked  up  the  boy,  and  handed  him  dowai 
to  the  Guernsey  man,  who  was  standing  upright 
in  the  boat. 

The  boy  saved,  Imbrancam  made  way  for  the 
others,  and  said, 

"Pass  on!" 

Meanwhile  Clubin  had  entered  his  cabin,  and 
had  made  up  a  parcel  containing  the  ship's  pa- 
pers and  instruments.  He  took  the  compass 
from  the  binnacle,  handed  the  papers  and  in- 
struments to  Imbrancam,  and  the  compass  to 
Tangrouille,  and  said  to  them, 

"  Get  aboard  the  boat." 

They  obeyed.  The  crew  had  taken  their 
places  before  them. 

"Now,"  cried  Clubin,  "push  off." 

A  cry  arose  from  the  long-boat, 

"What  about  yourself.  Captain?" 

"  I  will  remain  here." 

Shipwrecked  people  have  little  time  to  delib- 
erate, and  not  much  for  indulging  in  tender 
feeling.  Those  who  were  in  the  long-boat,  and 
in  comparative  safety,  however,  felt  an  emotion 
which  was  not  altogether  selfish.  All  the  voices 
sliouted  together, 
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"  Come  with  ns,  Captain." 

"No;  I  remain  here." 

The  Guci-nsey  man,  who  had  some  experi- 
ence of  tlie  sea,  replied, 

"Listen  to  me,  Captain.  You  are  wrecked 
op  the  Ilanwajs.  Swimming,  30U  would  have 
only  a  mile  to  cross  to  Pleinmont.  In  a  boat, 
you  can  only  land  at  Kocquaine,  which  is  two 
miles.  There  are  breakers,  and  there  is  the 
fog.  Our  boat  will  not  get  to  Rocquaine  in 
less  than  two  hours.  It  will  be  dark  night. 
The  sea  is  rising,  the  wind  getting  fresh.  A 
squall  is  at  hand.  Wc  are  now  ready  to  return 
and  bring  you  oft";  but  if  bad  weather  comes  on, 
that  will  be  out  of  our  power.  You  ore  lost  if 
you  stay  there.     Come  with  us." 

The  Parisian  chimed  in, 

"The  long-boat  is  full— too  full,  it  is  true, 
and  one  more  will  certainly  be  one  too  many ; 
but  we  are  thirteen  —  a  bad  number  for  the 
boat,  and  it  is  better  to  overload  her  with  a  man 
than  to  take  an  ominous  number.  Come,  Cap- 
tain." 

Tangrouiile  added, 

"It  was  all  my  fault,  not  yours,  Captain. 
It  isn't  fair  for  you  to  be  left  behind." 

"I  have  decided  to  remain  here,"  said  Clu- 
bin.  "The  vessel  must  inevitably  go  to  j)ieces 
in  the  tempest  to-night.  I  won't  leave  her. 
When  the  ship  is  lost,  the  Captain  is  already 
dead.  I'eojde  shall  not  say  I  didn't  do  my  duty 
to  the  end.     Tangrouiile,  I  forgive  you." 

Then,  folding  his  arms,  he  cried, 

"  Obey  orders !  Let  go  the  cable,  and  push  off." 

The  long-boat  swayed  to  and  fro.  Imbran- 
cara  had  seized  tlie  tiller.  All  the  hands  which 
were  not  rowing  were  raised  towards  the  Caj>- 
tain ;  every  mouth  cried,  "  Cheers  for  Captain 
Clubin." 

"An  admirable  fellow!"  said  the  American. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  Guernsey  man,  "he  is 
one  of  the  wortliicst  seamen  afloat." 

Tangrouiile  shed  tears. 

"If  I  had  had  the  courage,"  he  said,  "I 
would  have  stayed  with  him." 

The  long-boat  pushed  away,  and  was  lost  in 
the  fog. 

Nothing  more  was  visible. 

The  beat  of  the  oars  grew  fainter,  and  died 
away. 

Clubin  remained  alone. 


VI. 

THE     INTERIOR     OF    AN    ABYSS     SUDDENLY    RE- 
VEALED. 

When  Clubin  found  himself  upon  this  rock, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fog  and  the  wide  waters,  far 
from  all  sound  of  human  life,  left  for  dead, 
alone  with  the  tide  rising  around  liim,  and  night 
settling  down  rapidly,  he  experienced  a  feeling 
of  i)n)found  satisfaction. 

He  had  succeeded. 

Ilis  dream  was  realized  at  last.     The  accept- 


ance which  he  had  drawn  upon  destiny  at  so 
long  a  date  had  fallen  due  at  last. 

With  him,  to  be  abandoned  there,  was,  in 
fixct,  to  be  saved. 

He  was  on  the  Ilanways,  one  mile  from  the 
shore ;  he  had  about  him  seventy-five  thousand 
francs.  Never  was  shipwreck  more  scientific- 
ally accomjdished.  Nothing  had  failed.  It  is 
true,  everything  had  been  foreseen.  From  his 
early  years  Clubin  had  had  an  idea  to  stake  his 
reputation  for  honesty  at  life's  gaming-table ; 
to  pass  as  a  man  of  high  honour,  and  to  make 
that  reputation  his  fulcrum  for  other  things;  to 
bide  his  time,  to  watch  his  opportunity;  not  lo 
grope  about  blindly,  but  to  seize  boldly ;  to  ven- 
ture on  one  great  stroke,  only  one  ;  and  to  end 
by  sweeping  off  the  stakes,  leaving  fuols  behind 
him  to  gape  and  wonder.  What  stujiid  rogues 
fail  in  twenty  times,  be  meant  to  accomplish  at 
the  first  blow  ;  and  while  the}'  terminated  a  ca- 
reer at  the  gallows,  he  intended  to  finish  with  a 
fortune.  The  meeting  with  Rantaine  had  been 
a  new  light  to  him.  He  had  immediately  laid 
his  jilan — to  conijicl  Rantaine  to  disgorge ;  to 
frustrate  his  threatened  revelations  by  disap- 
jjcaring;  to  make  the  world  believe  him  dead, 
tlie  best  of  all  modes  of  concealment ;  and  for 
this  purpose  to  wreck  the  Durande.  The  ship- 
wreck was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  designs. 
Lasth',  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  vanishing, 
leaving  behind  him  a  great  renown,  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  existence.  As  he  stood  medi- 
tating on  these  things  amid  the  wreck,  Clubin 
might  have  been  taken  for  some  demon  in  a 
pleasant  mood. 

He  had  lived  a  lifetime  for  the  sake  of  this 
one  minute. 

His  whole  exterior  was  expressive  of  the.  two 
words — ' '  At  last. "  A  devilish  tranquillity  reign- 
ed in  that  sallow  countenance. 

His  dull  eye,  the  depth  of  which  generally 
seemed  to  be  impenetrable,  became  clear  and 
tcrrilile.  The  inward  fire  of  his  dark  spirit  was 
reflected  there. 

Man's  inner  nature,  like  that  external  world 
about  him,  has  its  electric  phenomena.  An 
idea  is  like  a  meteor;  at  the  moment  of  its 
coming,  the  confused  meditations  which  jae- 
cedcd  it  open  a  w.ay,  and  a  sjtark  flashes  forth  ; 
licaring  within  one's  self  a  ]iower  of  evil,  feeling 
an  inward  prey,  brings  to  some  minds  a  pleas- 
ure, which  is  like  a  sparkle  of  light.  The  tri- 
umph of  an  evil  ])urposc  brightens  up  tlicir  vis- 
ages. The  success  of  certain  cunning  combina- 
tions, the  attainment  of  certain  cheri.shed  objects, 
the  gratification  of  certain  ferocious  instincts, 
will  manifest  themselves  in  sinister  but  luminous 
appearances  in  their  eyes.  It  is  like  a  threat- 
ening dawn,  a  gleam  of  joy  drawn  out  of  the 
licart  of  a  storm.  These  flashes  are  generated 
in  the  conscience  in  its  states  of  cloud  and 
darkness. 

Some  such  signs  were  then  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  puj)ils  of  those  eyes.  They  were 
like  notiiing  else  that  can  be  seen  shining  cither 
above  or  here  below. 
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AU'Clubin's  pent  up  wiekedness  found  full 
vent  now. 

He  gazed  into  the  vast  surrounding  darkness, 
and  indulged  in  a  low,  irrepressible  laugh,  full 
of  sinister  significance. 

He  was  rich  at  last !  rich  at  last ! 

The  unknown  future  of  his  life  was  at  length 
unfolding ;  the  problem  was  solved. 

Clubin  had  plenty  of  time  before  him.  The 
sea  was  rising,  and  consequently  sustained  the 
Durande,  and  even  raised  her  at  last  a  little. 
The  vessel  kept  firmly  in  its  place  among  the 
rocks ;  there  was  no  danger  of  her  foundering. 
Besides,  he  determined  to  give  the  long-boat 
time  to  get  clear  off— to  go  to  the  bottom,  per- 
haps.    Clubin  hoped  it  might. 

Erect  upon  the  deck  of  the  shipwrecked  ves- 
sel, he  folded  his  arms,  apparently  enjoying  that 
forlorn  situation  in  the  dark  night. 

Hypocrisy  had  weighed  upon  this  man  for 
thirty  years.  He  had  been  evil  itself,  yoked 
M'ith  probity  for  a  mate.  He  detested  virtue 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  been  trapped 
into  a  hateful  match.  He  had  always  had  a 
wicked  premeditation ;  from  the  time  when  he 
attained  manhood  he  had  worn  the  cold  and 
rigid  armour  of  appearances.  Underneath  this 
was  the  demon  of  self.  He  had  lived  like  a 
bandit  in  the  disguise  of  an  honest  citizen.  He 
had  been  the  soft-spoken  pirate ;  the  bond-slave 
of  honesty.  He  had  been  confined  in  garments 
of  innocence  as  in  oppressive  mummy  cloths ; 
had  worn  those  angel  wings  which  the  devils 
find  so  wearisome  in  their  fallen  state.  He  had 
been  overloaded  with  public  esteem.  It  is  ar- 
duous passing  for  a  shining  light.  To  preserve 
a  perpetual  equilibrium  amid  these  difficulties, 
to  tliink  evil,  to  speak  goodness — here  had  been 
indeed  a  labour.  Such  a  life  of  contradictions 
had  been  Clubin's  fate.  It  had  been  his  lot — 
not  the  less  onerous  because  he  had  chosen  it 
himself — to  preserve  a  good  exterior,  to  be  al- 
ways presentable,  to  foam  in  secret,  to  smile 
while  grinding  his  teeth.  Virtue  presented  it- 
self to  his  mind  as  something  stifling.  He  had 
felt,  sometimes,  as  if  he  could  have  gnawed 
those  finger-ends  which  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  before  his  mouth. 

To  live  a  life  which  is  a  perpetual  falsehood 
is  to  suffer  unknown  tortures.  To  be  premed- 
itating indefinitely  a  diabolical  act ;  to  have  to 
assume  austerity ;  to  brood  over  secret  infamy 
seasoned  with  outward  good  fame  ;  to  have  con- 
tinually to  put  the  world  off  the  scent ;  to  pre- 
sent a  perpetual  illusion,  and  never  to  be  one's 
self — is  a  burdensome  task.  To  have  to  dip  the 
brush  in  that  dark  stuff  within,  to  produce  with 
it  a  portrait  of  candour;  to  fawn,  to  restrain 
and  suppress  one's  self,  to  be  ever  on  the  qui  vive; 
watching  without  ceasing,  to  mask  latent  crimes 
with  a  face  of  healthy  innocence  ;  to  transform 
deformity  into  beauty;  to  fashion  wickedness 
into  the  shape  of  perfection  ;  to  tickle  as  it  were 
with  the  point  of  a  dagger,  to  put  sugar  with 
poison,  to  keep  a  bridle  on  every  gesture  and 
a  watch  over  every  tone,  not  even  to  have  a 


countenance  of  one's  own — what  can  be  harder, 
what  can  be  more  torturing?  The  odiousness 
of  hypocrisy  is  obscurely  felt  by  the  hypocrite 
himself.  Drinking  perpetually  of  his  own  im- 
posture is  nauseating.  The  sweetness  of  tone 
which  cunning  gives  to  scoundrelism  is  repug- 
nant to  the  scoundrel  comjiclled  to  have  it  ever 
in  the  mouth ;  and  there  are  moments  of  nausea 
when  villainy  seems  on  the  point  of  vomiting  its 
secret.  To  have  to  swallow  that  bitter  saliva 
is  horrible.  Add  to  this  picture  his  ])rofound 
pride.  There  are  strange  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  a  life,  when  hypocrisy  worships  it- 
self. There  is  always  an  inordinate  egotism 
in  roguery.  The  worm  has  the  same  mode  of 
gliding  along  as  the  serpent,  and  the  same  man- 
ner of  raising  its  head.  The  treacherous  villain 
is  the  despot  curbed  and  restrained,  and  only 
able  to  attain  his  ends  by  resigning  himself  to 
play  a  secondary  part.  He  is  summed-up  lit- 
tleness capable  of  enormities.  The  perfect  hyjj- 
ocrite  is  a  Titan  dwarfed. 

Clubin  had  a  genuine  faith  that  he  had  been 
ill-used.  Why  had  not  he  the  right  to  have 
been  born  rich  ?  It  was  from  no  fault  of  his 
that  it  was  otherwise.  Deprived  as  he  had  been 
of  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life,  Avhy  had  he 
been  forced  to  labour — in  other  words,  to  cheat, 
to  betray,  to  destroy  ?  Why  had  he  been  con- 
demned to  this  torture  of  iflattering,  cringing, 
fawning;  to  be  always  labouring  for  men's  re- 
spect and  friendship,  and  to  wear  night  and  day 
a  face  which  was  not  his  own?  To  be  com- 
pelled to  dissimulate  was  in  itself  to  submit  to  a 
hardship.  Men  hate  those  to  whom  they  have 
to  lie.  But  now  the  disguise  was  at  an  end. 
Clubin  had  now  taken  his  revenge. 

On  whom  ?     On  all !     On  everything ! 

Lethierry  had  never  done  him  any  but  good 
sei'vices ;  so  much  the  greater  his  spleen.  He 
was  revenged  upon  Lethierry. 

He  was  revenged  upon  all  those  in  whose 
presence  he  had  felt  constraint.  It  was  his  turn 
to  be  free  now.  Whoever  had  thought  well  of 
him  was  his  enemy.  He  had  felt  himself  their 
captive  long  enough. 

Now  he  had  broken  through  his  prison  walls. 
His  escape  was  accomplished.  That  which 
would  be  regarded  as  his  death,  would  be,  in 
fact,  the  beginning  of  his  life.  He  was  about 
to  begin  the  world  again.  The  true  Clubin  had 
stripped  off  the  false.  In  one  hour  the  spell 
was  broken.  He  had  kicked  Rantaine  into 
space  ;  overwhelmed  Lethierry  in  ruin ;  human 
justice  in  night,  and  opinion  in  error.  He  had 
cast  off  all  humanity;  blotted  out  the  whole 
world. 

The  name  of  God,  that  word  of  three  letters, 
occupied  his  mind  but  little. 

He  had  passed  for  a  religious  man.     What ' 
was  he  now  ? 

Tliere  arc  seci-et  recesses  in  hypocrisy ;  or 
rather  the  hypoci'ite  is  himself  a  secret  recess. 

When  Clubin  found  himself  quite  alone,  that 
cavern  in  which  his  soul  had  so  long  lain  hidden 
was  opened.    He  enjoyed  a  moment  of  delicious 
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liberty.  He  revelled  for  that  moment  in  the 
open  air.  He  gave  vent  to  himself  in  one  long 
breath. 

The  depth  of  evil  within  him  revealed  itself 
in  his  visage.  He  expanded,  as  it  -were,  with 
diabolical  joy.  The  features  ofliantaine  by  the 
side  of  his  at  that  moment  would  have  shown 
like  the  innocent  expression  of  a  new-born  ciiild. 

AVliat  a  deliverance  was  tiiis  plucl<ing  olVof 
the  old  mask.  His  conscience  rejoiced  in  the 
sight  of  its  own  monstrous  nakedness,  as  it  step- 
ped forth  to  take  its  hideous  bath  of  wickedness. 
The  long  restraint  of  men's  respect  seemed  to 
have  given  him  a  peculiar  relisii  for  infamy. 
He  experienced  a  certain  lascivious  enjoyment 
of  wickedness.  In  those  frightful  moral  abysses 
so  rarely  sounded,  such  natures  find  atrocious 
delights — they  are  the  obscenities  of  rascality. 
Tlie  long-endured  insipidity  of  the  false  reputa- 
tion for  virtue  gave  hiui  an  ajJiietite  for  shame. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  men  disdain  their  fellows 
so  much  that  they  even  long  for  the  contempt 
which  marks  the  ending  of  their  unmerited 
bondage.  They  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  free- 
dom of  degradation,  and  cast  an  eye  of  envy  at 
baseness,  sitting  at  its  ease,  clothed  in  ignominy 
and  shame.  Eyes  that  are  forced  to  droop  mod- 
estly arc  familiar  with  these  stealthy  glances  at 
sin.  From  Messalina  to  JIarie-Alacoque  the 
distance  is  not  great.  Remember  the  histories 
of  La  Cadiere  and  the  nun  of  Louviers.  Clu- 
bin,  too,  had  worn  the  veil.  Effrontery  had  al- 
ways been  the  object  of  his  secret  admiration. 
He  envied  the  painted  courtesan,  and  the  face 
of  bronze  of  the  professional  ruffian.  He  felt  a 
pride  in  surpassing  her  in  artifices,  and  a  disgust 
for  tlie  trick  of  passing  for  a  saint.  He  had  been 
the  Tantalus  of  Cynicism.  And  now,  upon  this 
rock,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude,  he  could  be 
frank  and  open.  A  bold  plunge  into  wickedness 
— what  a  voluptuous  sense  of  relief  it  brought 
witli  it.  All  the  delights  known  to  the  fallen 
angels  are  summed  up  in  this ;  and  Clubin  felt 
them  at  that  moment.  The  long  arrears  of 
dissimulations  were  paid  at  last.  Hypocrisy  is 
an  investment ;  the  devil  reimburses  it.  Clu- 
bin gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the 
idea,  having  no  longer  any  eye  upon  him  but 
that  of  Heaven.  He  whis])ored  within  himfclf, 
"•I  am  a  scoundrel,"  and  felt  profoundly  satis- 
fied. 

Never  had  human  conscience  experienced 
such  a  full  tide  of  emotions. 

He  was  glad  to  be  entirely  alone,  and  yet 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  some 
one  there.  He  would  have  been  pleased  to 
have  had  a  witness  of  his  fiendish  joy — gratified 
to  have  had  opportunity  of  saying  to  societv, 
"Thou  fool!" 

The  solitude,  indeed,  assured  his  triumph,  but 
it  made  it  less. 

He  was  not  himself  to  Ixj  spectator  of  his 
glory.  Even  to  be  in  the  pillory  has  its  satis- 
faction, for  everybody  can  see  your  infamy. 

To  compel  the  crowd  to  stand  and  gape  is,  in 
fact,  an  exercise  of  power.     A  malefactor  stand- 


ing upon  a  platform  in  the  market-place,  with 
the  collar  of  iron  round  his  neck,  is  master  of 
all  the  glances  which  he  constrains  the  multi- 
tude to  turn  towards  him.  There  is  a  pedestal 
on  yonder  scaffolding.  To  be  tliere — the  cen- 
tre of  universal  observation — is  not  tiiis,  too,  a 
triumph?  To  direct  the  pupil  of  the  public 
eye,  is  this  not  another  form  of  suj)rcniacy? 
For  those  who  worship  an  ideal  wickedness,  oj)- 
probrium  is  glory.  It  is  a  height  from  whence 
they  can  look  down ;  a  superiority  at  least  of 
some  kind  ;  a  pre-eminence  in  wiiich  tliey  can 
display  themselves  royally.  A  gallows  standing 
high  in  the  gaze  of  all  the  world  is  not  without 
some  analogy  with  a  tlirone.  To  be  exposed  is, 
at  least,  to  be  seen  and  studied. 

Herein  we  have  evidently  the  key  to  the  w  ick- 
cd  reigns  of  history.  Kero  burning  Rome,  LohIs 
Quatorze  treacherously  seizing  the  Palatinate, 
the  Prince  Regent  killing  Kapoleon  slowly, 
Kicholas  strangling  Poland  before  the  eyes  of 
tlie  civilized  world,  may  have  felt  something 
akin  to  Clubin's  joy.  Universal  execration  de- 
rives a  grandeur  even  from  its  vastness. 

To  be  unmasked  is  a  humiliation  ;  but  to  un- 
mask one's  self  is  a  triumph.  There  is  an  in- 
toxication in  the  position,  an  insolent  satisfac- 
tion in  its  contemjit  for  ajipearances,  a  fliuinting 
insolence  in  the  nak-edness  with  which  it  affronts 
the  decencies  of  life. 

These  ideas  in  a  hypocrite  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent, but  in  reality  are  not.  All  infamy 
is  logical.  Honey  is  gall.  A  character  like 
that  of  Escobar  has  some  affinity  with  that  of 
the  ^larqnis  de  Sade.  In  proof,  we  have  Leo- 
tade.  A  hypocrite,  being  a  ]iersonification  of 
vice  complete,  includes  in  himself  the  two  poles 
of  perversity.  Priest-like  on  one  side,  he  re- 
sembles tlie  courtesan  on  the  other.  The  sex 
of  his  diabolical  nature  is  double.  It  engenders 
and  transforms  itself.  "Would  you  see  it  in  its 
pleasing  shape?  Look  at  it.  Would  you  see 
it  horrible  ?     Turn  it  round. 

All  this  multitude  of  ideas  was  floating  con- 
fusedly in  Clubin's  mind.  He  analyzed  them 
little,  but  he  felt  them  much. 

A  whirlwind  of  flakes  of  fire,  borne  up  from 
the  pit  of  hell  into  the  dark  night,  might  fitly 
represent  the  wild  succession  of  ideas  in  his 
soul. 

Clubin  remained  thus  some  time,  pensive  and 
motionless.  He  looked  down  upon  his  cast-off 
virtues  as  a  serpent  on  its  old  skin. 

Every  body  had  had  faith  in  that  virtue ; 
even  he  himself  a  little. 

He  lauglied  again. 

Society  would  imagine  him  de.ad,  vhile  he 
was  rich.  They  would  believe  him  drowned, 
while  he  was  saved.  "What  a  cajiital  trick  to 
have  played  off  on  the  stujiidity  of  the  world. 

Rantaine,  too,  was  included  in  that  universal 
stupidity.  Clubin  thought  of  Rantaine  with  an 
unmeasured  disdain:  the  disdain  of  the  mar- 
ten for  the  tiger.  The  trick  had  failed  with 
Rantaine — it  had  succeeded  with  him,  Clubin. 
Rantaine  had  slunk  away  abashed  ;  Clubin  dis- 
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appeared  in  triumph.  He  had  substituted  him- 
self for  Rantainc — stepped  between  him  and  his 
mistress,  and  carried  oft'  her  favours. 

As  to  the  future,  he  had  no  well-settled  plan. 
In  the  iron  tobacco-box  in  his  girdle  he  had 
the  three  bank-notes.  The  knowledge  of  that 
fact  was  enough.  He  would  change  his  name. 
There  are  plenty  of  countries  where  sixty  tliou- 
sand  francs  arc  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand. 
It  would  be  no  bad  solution  to  go  to  one  of  those 
corners  of  the  world,  and  live  there  honestly  on 
the  money  disgorged  by  that  scoundrel  Ran- 
tainc. To  speculate,  to  embark  in  commerce, 
to  increase  his  capital,  to  become  really  a  mil- 
lionaire, that,  too,  would  be  no  bad  termination 
to  his  career. 

For  example,  the  great  trade  in  coffee  from 
Costa  Rica  was  just  beginning  to  be  developed. 
There  were  heaps  of  gold  to  be  made  there.  He 
would  see. 

It  was  of  little  consequence.  He  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  of  it.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
enterprise  was  accomplished.  Stripping  Ran- 
taine,  and  disappearing  with  the  wreck  of  the 
Durande,  were  the  grand  achievements.  All 
the  rest  was  for  him  simple.  No  obstacle  hence- 
forth was  likely  to  stop  him.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  fear.  He  could  reach  the  shore  with 
certainty  by  swimming.  He  would  land  at 
Pleinmont  in  the  darkness ;  ascend  the  cliffs ; 
go  straight  to  the  old  haunted  house ;  enter  it 
easily  by  the  help  of  the  knotted  cord,  concealed 
beforehand  in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks ;  would  find 
in  the  house  his  travelling-bag,  containing  pro- 
visions and  dry  clothing.  There  he  could  await 
his  opportunity.  He  had  information.  A  week 
would  not  pass  without  the  Spanish  smugglers, 
Blasquito  probably,  touching  at  Pleinmont.  For 
a  few  guineas  he  would  obtain  a  passage,  not  to 
Torbay — as  he  had  said  to  Blasco,  to  confound 
conjecture,  and  put  him  off  the  scent — but  to 
Bilbao  or  Passages,  Thence  he  could  get  to 
Vera  Cruz  or  New  Orleans.  But  the  moment 
had  come  for  taking  to  the  water.  The  long- 
boat was  far  enough  by  this  time.  An  hour's 
swimming  was  nothing  for  Clubin.  The  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  only  separated  him  from  the 
land,  as  he  was  oh  the  Hanways. 

At  this  point  in  Clubin's  meditations,  a  clear 
opening  appeared  in  the  fog-bank.  The  formi- 
dable Douvres  rocks  stood  before  him. 


VII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED   DENOUEMENT. 

Clubin,  haggard,  stared  straight  ahead. 

It  was  indeed  those  terrible  and  solitary  rocks. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  their  misshapen 
outlines.  The  two  twin  Douvres  reared  their 
forms  aloft,  hideously  revealing  the  passage  be- 
tween them  like  a  snare — a  cut-throat  in  am- 
bush in  the  ocean. 

They  were  quite  close  to  him.  The  fog,  like 
an  artful  accomplice,  had  hidden  them  until  now. 


Clubin  had  mistaken  his  course  in  the  dense 
mist.  Notwithstanding  all  his  pains,  he  had 
experienced  the  fate  of  two  other  great  naviga- 
tors— Gonzalez,  who  discovered  Cape  Blanco, 
and  Fernandez,  who  discovered  Cape  Verde. 
The  fog  had  bewildered  him.  It  had  seemed 
to  him,  in  the  confidence  of  his  seamanship,  to 
favour  admirably  the  execution  of  his  project ; 
but  it  had  its  perils.  In  veering  to  westward 
he  had  lost  his  reckoning.  The  Guernsey  man, 
who  fancied  that  he  recognized  the  Hanways, 
had  decided  his  fate,  and  determined  him  to 
give  the  final  turn  to  the  tiller.  Clubin  had 
never  doubted  that  he  had  steered  the  vessel  on 
the  Hanways. 

The  Durande,' stove  in  by  one  of  the  sunken 
rocks  of  the  group,  was  only  separated  from  the 
two  Douvres  by  a  few  cables'  lengths. 

At  two  hundred  fathoms  farther  was  a  mass- 
ive block  of  granite.  Upon  the  steep  sides  of 
this  rock  were  some  hollows  and  small  projec- 
tions which  might  help  a  man  to  climb.  The 
square  corners  of  those  rude  walls  at  right  an- 
gles indicated  the  existence  of  a  plateau  on  the 
summit. 

It  was  the  height  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Man." 

"The  Man"  rock  rose  even  higher  still  than 
the  Douvres.  Its  platform  commanded  a  view 
OA'er  their  two  inaccessible  jieaks.  This  plat- 
form, crumbling  at  its  egdes,  had  every  kind  of 
irregularity  of  shape.  No  place  more  desolate 
or  more  dangerous  could  be  imagined.  The 
hardly  perceptible  waves  of  the  open  sea  lapped 
gently  against  the  square  sides  of  that  dark, 
enormous  mass— a  sort  of  resting-place  for  the 
vast  spectres  of  the  sea  and  darkness. 

All  around  was  calm.  Scarcely  a  breath  of 
air  or  a  ripple.  The  mind  guessed  darkly  the 
hidden  life  and  vastuess  of  the  depths  beneath 
that  quiet  surface. 

Clubin  had  often  seen  the  Douvres  from 
afar. 

He  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  indeed  there. 

He  could  not  doubt  it. 

A  sudden  and  hideous  change  of  affairs.  The 
Douvi'cs  instead  of  the  Hanways.  Instead  of 
one  mile,  five  leagues  of  sea  !  The  Douvres  to 
the  solitary  shipwrecked  sailor  is  the  visible  and 
palpable  presence  of  death — the  extinction  of 
all  hope  of  reaching  land. 

Clubin  shuddered.  He  had  placed  himself 
voluntarily  in  the  jaws  of  destruction.  No  oth- 
er refuge  was  left  him  than  "The  Man"  rock. 
It  was  probable  that  a  tempest  would  arise  in 
the  night,  and  that  the  long-boat,  overloaded  as 
she  was,  would  sink.  No  news  of  the  ship- 
wreck then  would  come  to  land.  It  would  not 
even  be  known  that  Clubin  liad  been  left  upon 
the  Douvres.  No  prospect  was  now  before  him 
but  death  from  cold  and  hunger.  His  sevent}'- 
five  thousand  francs  would  not  purchase  him  a 
moutliful  of  bread.  All  the  scaffolding  he  had 
built  up  had  brought  him  only  to  this  snare. 
He  alone  was  the  laborious  architect  of  this 
crowning  catastrophe.     No  resource — no  possi- 
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Lie  escape ;  his  triumph  transformed  into  a  fa- 
tal precipice.  Instead  of  deliverance,  a  prison ; 
instead  of  the  long  prosperous  future,  agony. 
In  the  glance  of  an  eye,  in  the  moment  which 
the  liglitning  occupies  in  passing,  all  his  con- 
struction had  fallen  into  ruins.  The  paradise 
dreamed  of  by  this  demon  had  changed  to  its 
true  forui  of  a  sepulchre. 

Meanwhile  there  had  sprung  up  a  movement 
in  the  air.  The  wind  was  rising.  The  fog, 
shaken,  driven  in,  and  torn,  moved  towards  the 
horizon  in  vast  shapeless  masses.  As  quickly 
as  it  had  disappeared  before,  the  sea  became 
once  more  visible. 

The  cattle,  more  and  more  invaded  by  the 
waters,  continued  to  bellow  in  the  hold. 

Kight  was  approaching,  probably  bringing 
with  it  a  storm. 

The  Durande,  filling  slowly  with  the  rising 
tide,  swung  from  right  to  left,  then  from  left  to 
right,  and  began  to  turn  upon  the  rock  as  upon 
a  pivot. 

The  moment  could  be  foreseen  when  a  wave 
must  move  her  from  her  fixed  position,  and 
prol)ably  roll  her  over  on  her  beam-ends. 

It  was  not  even  so  dark  as  at  the  instant  of 
her  striking  the  rocks.  Though  the  day  was 
more  advanced,  it  was  possible  to  see  more 
clearly.  The  fog  had  carried  away  with  it  some 
part  of  the  darkness.  The  west  was  without  a 
cloud.  Twilight  brings  a  pale  sky.  Its  vast 
reflection  glimmered  on  the  sea. 

The  Durande's  bows  were  lower  tlian  her 
stern.  Her  stern  was,  in  fact,  almost  out  of 
tlie  water.  Clubin  mounted  on  her  taftrail, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  the  nature  of  liypocrisy  to  be  sanguine. 
The  hypocrite  is  one  who  waits  his  opportunity. 
Hypocrisy  is  nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  horrible 
hopefulness ;  the  very  foundation  of  its  revolt- 
ing folsehood  is  composed  of  tliat  virtue  trans- 
formed into  a  vice. 

Strange  contradiction.  There  is  a  certain 
trustfulness  in  hypocrisy.  Tlie  hypocrite  con- 
fides in  some  ])Ower,  unrevealcd  even  to  himself, 
which  ]>ermits  the  course  of  evil. 

Clubin  looked  fi\r  and  wide  over  the  ocean. 

The  position  was  desperate,  but  that  evil  spir- 
it did  not  yet  despair. 

He  knew  that  after  the  fog,  vessels  that  had 
been  lying-to  or  riding  at  anchor  yo"lJ  resume 
their  course;  and  lie  thouglit  that  perhaps  one 
would  ]iass  within  the  liorizon. 

And,  as  he  had  anticii)ated,  a  sail  appeared. 

She  was  coming  from  the  east  and  steering 
towards  tlie  west. 

As  it  a))proa(hed,  the  cut  of  the  vessel  be- 
came visible.  It  liad  but  one  mast,  and  was 
schooner  rigged.  Her  bows])rit  was  almost  hor- 
izontal.    It  was  a  cutter. 

IJefore  half  an  hour  she  must  pass  not  very 
far  from  the  Douvres. 

Clubin  said  within  himself,  "I  am  saved!" 


In  a  moment  like  this,  a  man  thinks  at  first 
of  nothing  but  his  life. 

The  cutter  was  probably  a  strange  craft. 
Might  it  not  be  one  of  the  smuggling  vessels  on 
its  way  to  I'lcinmont?  It  might  even  be  Blas- 
quito  himself.  In  that  case,  not  only  life,  but 
fortune  would  be  saved ;  and  the  accident  of 
the  Douvres,  by  hastening  the  conclusion,  by 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  concealment  in 
the  haunted  house,  and  by  bringing  the  adven- 
ture to  a  denouement  at  sea,  would  be  turned 
into  a  hapj)y  incident. 

All  his  original  confidence  of  siiccess  returned 
fanatically  to  his  sombre  mind. 

It  is  remarkable  liow  easily  knaves  arc  per- 
suaded that  they  deserve  to  succeed. 
There  was  but  one  course  to  take. 
The  Durande,  entangled  among  the  rocks, 
necessarily  mingled  her  outline  with  them,  and 
confounded  herself  with  their  irregular  shapes, 
among  which  she  formed  onl}'  one  more  mass 
of  lines.  Thus  become  indistinct  and  lost,  she 
would  not  suffice,  in  the  little  light  which  re- 
mained, to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  which  was  approaching. 

But  a  human  form  standing  up,  black  against 
the  i)ale  twilight  of  the  sky,  upon  "the  Man 
Kock,"  and  making  signs  of  distress,  would 
doubtless  be  perceived,  and  the  cutter  would 
then  send  a  boat  to  take  the  shipwrecked  man 
aboard. 

"The  Man"  was  only  two  hundred  fathoms 
oflf.  To  reach  it  by  swimming  was  simple,  to 
climb  it  easy. 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose. 
The  bows  of  the  Durande  being  low  between 
tlie  rocks,  it  was  from  the  height  of  the  j)oop 
where  Clubin  stood  that  he  had  to  jump  into 
the  sea.  He  began  by  taking  a  sounding,  and 
discovered  that  there  was  great  depth  just  under 
the  stern  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  The  micro- 
scopic shells  of  foraminifera  which  the  adhesive 
matter  on  the  lead-line  brought  up  were  intact, 
indicating  the  presence  of  very  hollow  caves 
under  the  rocks,  in  which  the  water  was  tran- 
quil, however  great  the  agitation  of  the  surface. 
He  undressed,  leaving  his  clothing  on  the 
deck.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
clothing  when  aboard  the  cutter. 

He  retained  nothing  but  his  leather  belt. 
As  soon  as  he  was  stripjied,  he  placed  his 
hand  ui)on  this  belt,  buckled  it  more  securely, 
felt  for  the  iron  tobacco-box,  took  a  ra])id  sur- 
vey in  the  direction  which  he  would  have  to 
follow  among  the  breakers  and  tlie  waves  to 
gain  "  the  Man  Kock  ;"  then  precijutating  him- 
self head  first,  he  plunged  into  the  sea. 
As  he  dived  from  a  height,  he  plunged  heavily. 
He  sank  deep  in  the  water,  touched  the  bot- 
tom, skirted  for  a  moment  the  submarine  rocks, 
then  struck  out  to  regain  the  surface. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  himself  seized  by 
one  foot. 
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BOOK    VII. 
THE  DANGER   OF   OPENING  A  BOOK  AT  RANDOM. 


I. 

THE  PEARL  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  A  PRECIPICE. 

A  FEW  moments  after  his  short  colloquy 
with  Sieur  Landoys,  Gilliatt  was  at  St.  Samp- 
son. 

He  was  troubled,  even  anxious.  What  could 
it  be  that  had  haj^pened  ? 

There  was  a  murmur  in  St.  Sampson  like 
that  of  a  startled  hive.  Everybody  was  at  his 
door.  The  women  were  talking  loud.  There 
were  people  who  seemed  relating  some  occur- 
rence, and  who  were  gesticulating.  A  group 
had  gathered  around  them.  Tlie  words  could 
be  heard,  "What  a  misfortune!"  Some  faces 
wore  a  smile. 

Gilliatt  interrogated  no  one.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  ask  questions.  He  was,  more- 
over, too  much  moved  to  speak  to  strangers. 
He  had  no  confidence  in  rumours.  He  pre- 
ferred to  go  direct  to  the  Bravc'cs. 

His  anxiety  was  so  great  that  he  was  not 
even  deterred  from  entering  the  house. 

The  door  of  the  great  lower  room  opening 
upon  the  Quay,  moreover,  stood  wide  open. 
There  was  a  swarm  of  men  and  women  on  the 
threshold.  Everybody  was  going  in,  and  Gil- 
liatt went  with  the  rest. 

Entering,  he  found  Sieur  Landoys  standing 
near  the  door-posts. 

"You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  this  event?" 

"No." 

"I  did  not  like  to  call  it  out  to  you  on  the 
road.     It  makes  one  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen." 

"What  has  happened?" 

"The  Durande  is  lost." 

There  was  a  crowd  in  the  great  room. 

The  various  groups  spoke  low,  like  people  in 
a  sick-chamber. 

The  assemblage,  which  consisted  of  neigh- 
bours, the  first  comers,  curious  to  learn  the 
news,  huddled  together  near  the  door  with  a 
sort  of  timidity,  leaving  clear  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  where  appeared  De'ruchette  sitting  and 
iu  tears.     Mess  Lethierry  stood  beside  her. 

His  back  was  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  room.     His  sailor's  cap  came  down  OA'er 
his  eyebrows      A  lock  of  gray  hair  hung  upon  : 
his  cheek.     He  said  nothinc-     His  arms  were  ] 
motionless ;    he    seemed    scarcely   to   breathe. 
He  had  the  look  of  something  lifeless  placed  1 
against  the  wall.  j 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  his  asj)ect  a  man  whose  i 
life  had  been  crushed  within  him.     The  Du-  ! 
rande  being  gone,  Lethierry  had  no  longer  any 
object  in  his  existence.     He  had  had  a  being  ; 
on  the  sea;  that  being  had  suddenly  foundered. 
What  could  he  do  now?    Rise  every  morning; 
go  to  sleep  every  night.     Never  more  to  await  i 


the  coming  of  the  Durande  ;  to  see  her  get  - 
under  way,  or  steer  again  into  the  port.  What 
was  a  remainder  of  existence  without  object? 
To  drink,  to  cat,  and  then?  He  had  crowned 
.the  labours  of  his  life  by  a  masterpiece:  won 
by  his  devotion  a  new  step  in  civilization.  The 
step  was  lost ;  the  masterpiece  destroyed.  To 
live  a  few  vacant  years  longer!  where  would 
be  the  good  ?  Henceforth  nothing  was  left  for 
him  to  do.  At  his  age  men  do  not  begin  life 
anew.  Besides,  he  was  ruined.  Poor  old 
man! 

Deruchette,  sitting  near  him  on  a  chair  and 
weeping,  held  one  of  Mess  Lethicrry's  hands  in 
hers.  Her  hands  were  joined  ;  his  hand  was 
clenched  fost.  It  was  the  sign  of  the  shade 
of  difference  in  their  two  sorrows.  In  joined 
hands  there  is  still  some  token  of  hope,  in  the 
clenched  fist  none. 

Mess  Lethierry  gave  np  his  arm  to  her,  and 
let  her  do  with  it  what  she  pleased.  He  was 
passive.  Struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt,  he  had 
scarcely  a  spark  of  life  left  within  him. 

There  is  a  degree  of  overwhelmment  which 
abstracts  the  mind  entirely  from  its  fellowship 
with  man.  The  forms  which  come  and  go 
within  your  room  become  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. They  pass  by,  even  touch  you,  but 
never  really  come  near  you.  You  are  far 
away;  inaccessible  to  them,  as  they  to  you. 
The  intensities  of  joy  and  despair  difter  in  this. 
In  despair,  we  take  cognizance  of  the  world 
only  as  something  dim  and  afar  off;  we  are  in- 
sensible to  the  things  before  our  eyes ;  we  lose 
the  feeling  of  our  own  existence.  It  is  in  vain, 
at  such  times,  that  we  are  flesh  and  blood  ;  our 
consciousness  of  life  is  none  the  more  real ;  we 
are  become,  even  to  ourselves,  nothing  but  a 
dream. 

Mess  Lethierry's  gaze  indicated  that  he  had 
reached  this  state  of  absorption. 

The  various  groups  were  whispering  together. 
They  exchanged  information  as  far  as  they  had 
gathered  it.  This  was  the  substance  of  their 
news. 

The  Durande  had  been  wrecked  the  day  be- 
fore in  the  fog  on  the  Douvres,  about  an  hour 
before  sunset.  With  the  exception  of  the  cap- 
tain, who  refused  to  leave  his  vessel,  the  crew 
and  passengers  had  all  escaped  in  the  long-boat. 
A  squall  from  the  south-west  springing  up  as 
the  fog  had  cleared,  had  almost  wrecked  them 
a  second  time,  and  had  carried  them  out  to  sea 
beyond  Guernsey.  In  the  night  they  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  "Cashmere," 
which  had  taken  them  aboard  and  landed  them 
at  St.  Peter's  Port.  The  disaster  was  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  steersman  Tangrouille,  who  was 
in  prison,     Clubin  had  behaved  nobly. 
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The  pilots,  who  had  mustered  in  great  force, 
pronounced  tlie  words  "  The  Douvres"  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis.  "A  dreary  half-way  house, 
that,"  said  one. 

A  com])ass  and  a  bundle  of  registers  and 
memorandum-books  lay  on  the  table  ;  they  were 
doubtless  the  compass  of  the  Durande  and  the 
ship's  papers,  handed  by  Clubin  to  Imbnincam 
and  Tangvouille  at  the  moment  of  the  de])arture 
of  the  long-boat.  They  were  the  evidences  of 
the  magniticcnt  self-abnegation  of  that  man  who 
had  busied  himself  with  saving  these  documents 
even  in  the  presence  of  death  itself — a  little  in- 
cident full  of  moral  grandeur;  an  instance  of 
sublime  self-forgetfulness  never  to  be  forgotten. 

They  were  unanimous  ii^  their  admiration  of 
Clubin  ;  unanimous  also  in  believing  him  to  be 
saved  after  all.  The  "  Shcaltiel"  cutter  had 
arrived  some  hours  after  the  "Cashmere."  It 
was  this  vessel  which  brought  the  last  items  of 
intelligence.  She  had  passed  four-and-twcnty 
hours  in  the  same  waters  as  the  Durande.  Siie 
had  lain-to  in  the  fog,  and  tacked  about  during 
the  squall.  The  captain  of  the  "  Shcaltiel"  was 
present  among  the  company. 

This  captain  bad  just  finished  his  narrative  to 
Lethierry  as  Gilliatt  entered.  The  narrative 
was  a  true  one.  Towards  the  morning,  the 
storm  having  abated  and  the  wind  becoming 
manageable,  the  captain  of  the  "  Shcaltiel"  had 
heard  the  lowing  of  oxen  in  the  open  sea.  This 
rural  sound  in  the  midst  of  the  w.ives  had  natu- 
rally startled  him.  He  steered  in  that  direction, 
and  perceived  the  Durande  among  the  Douvres. 
The  sea  had  sufficiently  subsided  for  him  to  ap- 
proach. He  hailed  the  wreck ;  the  bellowing  of 
the  cattle  was  the  sole  rejdy.  The  captain  of  the 
"  Shcaltiel"  was  confident  that  there  was  no  one 
aboard  the  Dwrande.  The  wreck  still  held  to- 
gether well,  and,  notwithst.inding  the  violence 
of  the  squall,  Clubin  could  have  passed  the  night 
there.  He  was  not  the  man  to  leave  go  his  hold 
very  easily.  He  was  not  there,  however;  and 
therefore  he  must  have  been  rescued.  It  was 
certain  that  several  sloops  and  luggers,  from 
Granville  and  St.  Malo,  must,  after  laying-to  in 
the  fog  on  the  previous  evening,  have  passed 
pretty  near  the  rocks.  It  was  evident  that  one 
of  these  had  taken  Clubin  aboard.  It  was  to  be 
remembered  that  the  long-boat  of  the  Durande 
was  full  when  it  left  the  unlucky  vessel ;  that 
it  was  certain  to  encounter  great  risks ;  that  an* 
other  man  aboard  would  have  overloaded  her, 
and  perhaps  caused  her  to  founder;  and  that 
these  ciicuinstances  had  no  doubt  weighed  with 
Clubin  in  coming  to  his  determination  to  remain 
on  the  wreck.  His  duty,  however,  once  fulfilled, 
and  a  vessel  at  hand,  Clubin  assuredly  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  its  aid.  A 
hero  is  not  necessarily  an  idiot.  The  idea  of  a 
suicide  was  absurd  in  connection  with  a  man  of 
Ciubin's  irrejjroachable  chiuacter.  Tlie  culprit, 
too,  was  Tangrouille,  not  Clubin.  All  this  was 
conclusive.  The  captain  of  the  "Shealtiel"  was 
evidently  right,  and  everybi^dy  expected  to  see 
Clubin  reappear  very  shortly.     There  was  a 


project  abroad  to  carry  him  through  the  town 
in  triumph. 

Two  things  appeared  certain  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  captain :  Clubin  was  saved ;  the 
Durande  lost. 

As  regarded  the  Durande,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  accept  the  fact ;  the  catastrojjhe  was 
irremediable.  The  captain  of  the  "  Shcaltiel" 
had  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  the  wreck. 
The  sharp  rock  on  which  the  vessel  had  been, 
as  it  were,  nailed,  had  held  her  fast  during  tho 
night,  and  resisted  the  shock  of  the  tempest  as 
if  reluctant  to  ]iart  with  its  i)rcy ;  but  in  the 
morning,  at  the  moment  when  the  cajitain  of 
the  "  Shealtiel"  had  convinced  himself  that  there 
was  no  one  on  board  to  be  saved,  and  was  about 
to  wear  oft"  again,  one  of  those  seas  which  arc 
like  the  last  angry  blows  of  a  tempest  had  struck 
her.  The  wave  lifted  her  violently  from  her 
place,  and  with  the  swiftness  and  directness  of 
an  arrow  from  a  bow  had  tlirown  her  against  the 
two  Douvres  rocks.  "An  infernal  crash  was 
heard,"  said  the  c.iptain.  The  vessel,  lifted  by 
the  wave  to  a  certain  height,  had  ])lunged  be- 
tween the  two  rocks  up  to  her  midslii])  frame. 
She  had  stuck  fast  again,  but  more  firmly  than 
on  the  submarine  rocks.  She  must  have  re- 
mained there  suspended,  and  exposed  to  every 
wind  and  sea. 

The  Durande,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  crew  of  the  "  Shealtiel,"  was  already  three 
))arts  broken  up.  She  would  evidently  lia\o 
foundered  during  the  night  if  the  rocks  had  not 
kept  her  up.  The  captain  of  the  "Shealtiel" 
had  watched  her  a  long  time  with  his  spy-glass. 
He  gave,  with  naval  precision,  tli€  del  ails  of  her 
disaster.  The  starboard  quarter  beaten  in,  the 
masts  maimed,  the  sails  blown  from  the  bolt- 
r<jpcs,  the  shrouds  torn  away,  the  cabin  sky- 
lights smashed  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the 
booms,  the  dome  of  the  cuddy-house  beaten  in, 
the  chocks  of  the  long-boat  struck  away,  the 
round-hoiise  overturned,  the  hinges  of  the  rud- 
der broken,  the  trusses  wrenched  away,  the  quar- 
ter-cloths demolished,  the  bits  gone,  the  cross- 
beam destroyed,  the  shear-rails  knocked  off,  the 
stern-])ost  broken.  As  to  the  parts  of  the  cargo 
made  fast  before  the  foremast,  all  destroyed, 
made  a  clean  sweep  of,  gone  to  ten  thousand 
shivers,  with  top  roj)es,  iron  jnilleys,  and  chains. 
The  Durande  had  broken  her  l)ack  ;  the  sea 
now  must  break  her  up  piecemeal.  In  a  few 
days  there  would  be  nothing  of  her  remaining. 

It  appeared  that  the  engine  was  .scarcely  in- 
jured by  all  these  ravages— a  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  which  proved  its  excellence.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  "  Shealtiel"  thought  he  could  affirm 
that  the  crank  had  received  no  serious  injury. 
The  vessel's  masts  had  given  way,  but  the  fun- 
nel had  resisted  everything.  Only  the  iron 
guards  of  the  caj)tain's  gangway  were  twisted ; 
the  jiaddle-boxcs  had  suftercd  ;  the  frames  were 
bruised,  but  the  paddles  had  not  a  float  missing. 
The  machinery  was  intact.  Such  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  captain  of  the  "Shealtiel."  Im- 
braucam,  the   engineer,  who  was  among  the 
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crowd,  had  the  same  conviction.  The  negro, 
more  intelligent  than  many  of  his  white  com- 
panions, was  proud  of  his  engines.  He  lifted 
up  his  arms,  opening  the  ten  fingers  of  his 
black  hands,  and  said  to  Lethierry,  as  he  sat 
there  silent,  "  Master,  the  machinery  is  alive 

^tiU!" 

The  safety  of  Clubia  seeming  certain,  and 
the  hull  of  the  Durande  being  already  sacri- 
ficed, the  engines  became  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  crowd.  They  took  an  interest 
in  it  as  in  a  living  thing.  They  felt  a  delight 
in  praising  its  good  qualities.  "  That's  what  I 
call  a  well-built  machine,"  said  a  French  sailor. 
"Something  like  a  good  one,"  cried  a  Guern- 
sey fisherman.  "  She  must  have  some  good 
stuff  in  her,"  said  the  captain  of  the  "Sheal- 
tiel,"  "  to  come  out  of  that  afi'air  with  only  a 
few  scratches." 

By  degrees  the  machinery  of  the  Durande 
became  the  absorbing  object  of  their  thoughts. 
Opinions  were  warm  for  and  against.  It  had 
its  enemies  and  its  friends.  More  than  one 
who  possessed  a  good  old  sailing  cutter,  and 
who  hoped  to  get  a  share  of  the  business  of  the 
Durande,  was  not  son-y  to  find  that  the  Douvres 
rock  had  disposed  of  the  new  invention.  The 
whispering  became  louder.  The  discussion  grew 
noisy,  though  the  hubbub  was  evidently  a  little 
restrained ;  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  si- 
multaneous lowering  of  voices  out  of  respect  to 
Letliierry's  death  like  silence. 

The  result  of  the  colloquy,  so  obstinately 
maintained  on  all  sides,  was  as  follows  : 

The  engines  were  the  vital  part  of  the  vessel. 
To  rescue  the  Durande  was  impossible  ;  but  the 
machinery  might  still  be  saved.  These  engines 
were  unique.  To  construct  others  similar,  the 
money  was  wanting ;  but  to  find  the  artificer 
would  have  been  still  more  difficult.  It  was 
remembered  that  the  constructor  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  dead.  It  had  cost  forty  thousand 
francs.  No  one  would  risk  again  such  a  sum 
upon  such  a  chance,  particularly  as  it  was  now 
discovei'cd  that  steam-boats  could  be  lost  like 
other  vessels.  The  accident  of  the  Durande 
destroyed  the  prestige  of  all  her  previous  suc- 
cess. Still,  it  was  deplorable  to  think  that  at 
that  very  moment  this  valuable  mechanism  was 
still  entire  and  v^  good  condition,  and  that  in 
five  or  six  days  it  would  probably  go  to  pieces, 
like  the  vessel  herself.  As  long  as  this  existed, 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  thei'e  was  no  ship- 
wreck. The  loss  of  the  engines  was  alone  irre- 
parable. To  save  the  machinery  would  be  al- 
most to  repair  the  disaster. 

Save  the  machinery !  It  was  easy  to  talk  of 
it,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  ?  Was 
it  possible,  even?  To  scheme  and  to  execute 
are  two  different  things ;  as  different  as  to  dream 
and  to  do.  Now  if  ever  a  dream  had  appeared 
wild  and  impracticable,  it  was  that  of  saving  the 
engines  then  imbedded  between  the  Douvres. 
The  idea  of  sending  a  ship  and  a  crew  to  work 
upon  those  rocks  was  absurd.  It  could  not  be 
thought  of.     It  was  the  season  of  heavy  seas. 


In  the  first  gale  the  chains  of  the  anchors  would 
be  worn  away  and  snapi)ed  upon  the  submarine 
peaks,  and  the  vessel  must  be  shattered  on  the 
rocks.  That  would  be  to  send  a  second  ship- 
wreck to  the  relief  of  the  first.  On  the  miser- 
able narrow  height  where  the  legend  of  the 
place  described  the  shipwrecked  sailor  as  having 
perished  of  hunger,  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
one  person.  To  save  the  engines,  therefore, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  to  the 
Douvres,  to  be  alone  iit  that  sea,  alone  in  that 
desert,  alone  at  five  leagues  from  the  coast, 
alone  in  that  region  of  terrors,  alone  for  entire 
weeks,  alone  in  the  presence  of  dangers  foreseen 
and  unforeseen — without  sup])lies  in  the  face  of 
hunger  and  nakedness,  witliout  succour  in  the 
time  of  distress,  withoulj  token  of  human  life 
around  him  save  the  bleached  bones  of  the  mis- 
erable being  who  had  perished  there  in  his  mis- 
ery, without  companionship  save  that  of  death. 
And  besides,  how  was  it  possible  to  extricate 
tlie  machinery?  It  would  require  not  only  a 
sailor,  but  an  engineer ;  and  for  what  trials  must 
he  not  prepare  ?  The  man  who  would  attempt 
such  a  task  must  be  more  than  a  hero.  He 
must  be  a  madman ;  for  in  certain  enterprises, 
in  which  superhuman  power  appears  necessary, 
there  is  a  sort  of  madness  which  is  more  potent 
than  courage.  And  after  all,  would  it  not  be 
folly  to  immolate  one's  self  for  a  mass  of  rusted 
iron?  No;  it  was  certain  that  nobody  would 
undertake  to  go  to  the  Douvres  on  sucli  an  er- 
rand. The  engine  must  be  abandoned  like  the 
rest.  The  engineer  for  such  a  task  would  as- 
suredly not  be  forthcoming.  Where,  indeed, 
should  they  loolj  for  such  a  man  ? 

All  this,  or  similar  observations,  formed  the 
substance  of  the  confused  conversations  of  the 
crowd. 

The  captain  of  the  "  Shealtiel,"  who  had 
been  a  pilot,  summed  up  the  views  of  all  by 
exclaiming  aloud, 

"  No  ;  it  is  all  over.  The  man  does  not  ex- 
ist who  could  go  there  and  rescue  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Durande." 

"If  I  don't  go,"  said  Imbrancam,  "it  is  be- 
cause nobody  could  do  it." 

The  captain  of  the  "  Shealtiel"  shook  his  left 
hand  in  the  air  with  that  sudden  movement 
which  expresses  a  conviction  that  a  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

"  If  he  existed — "  continued  the  captain. 

De'ruchette  turned  her  head  impulsively,  and 
interrupted. 

"I  would  marry  him,"  she  said,  innocently. 

There  was  a  pause. 

A  man  made  his  way  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
standing  before  her,  pale  and  anxious,  said, 

"You  would  marry  him.  Miss  Dcruchette?" 

It  was  Gilliatt. 

All  eves  were  turned  towards  him.  Mess 
Lethierry  had  just  before  stood  uj)right,  and 
gazed  about  him.  His  eyes  glittered  with  a 
strange  light. 

He  took  off  his  sailor's  cap  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground ;  then  looked  solemnly  before  him, 
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and  without  seeing  any  of  the  persons  present, 
Enid, 

"Dc'ruchette  should  be  his.     I  pledge  my- 
self to  it  in  God's  name." 


n. 

MCCn  ASTOXISnMENT  ON  THE  AVESTERy  COAST. 

Tun  full  moon  rose  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing night ;  but,  however  fine  the  night,  how- 
ever favourable  the  wind  and  sea,  no  fishcrni.in 
tliought  of  going  out  that  evening  cither  from 
llogue  laPerre,  or  Bourdeaux  harbour,  or  IIou- 
iiict  Benet,  or  Platon,  or  Tort  Grat,  or  Vazon 
Bay,  or  rerrcllc  Bay,  or  Pezeries,  or  the  Ticlles 
or  Saints'  Bay,  or  Little  Bo,  or  any  other  port 
or  little  harbour  in  Guernsey ;  and  the  reason 
was  very  sinijjle.  A  cock  had  been  heard  to 
crow  at  noonday. 

When  the  cock  is  heard  to  crow  at  an  extraor- 
dinary hour,  fishing  is  suspended. 

At  dusk  on  that  evening,  however,  a  fisher- 
man returning  to  Omptollc  met  with  a  remark- 
able adventure.  On  the  height  above  Iloumet 
I'aradis,  beyond  the  Two  Brayes  and  the  two 
Grunes,  stands  to  the  left  the  beacon  of  the 
Plattes  Touglres,  representing  a  tub  reversed ; 
and  to  tlie  right,  tlie  beacon  of  St.  Samjjson, 
representing  the  face  of  a  man.  Between  these 
two,  the  fisiicrman  thought  that  he  perceived 
for  the  first  time  a  third  beacon.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  beacon?  "When  had  it 
been  erected  on  that  point?  What  shoal  did  it 
indicate  ?  Tlie  beacon  responded  immediately 
to  these  interrogations.  It  moved.  It  was  a 
mast.  Tlie  astonisliment  of  the  fisherman  did 
not  diminish.  A  beacon  would  have  been  re- 
markable ;  a  mast  was  still  more  so :  it  could 
not  be  a  fishing-boat.  When  everybody  else 
was  returning,  some  boat  was  going  out.  Who 
could  it  be?  and  what  was  he  about? 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  vessel,  moving  slowly, 
came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Ouijitolle 
fisherman.  lie  did  not  recognise  it.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  rowing :  there  were  evidently  only 
two  oars.  Tiiere  was  jirobably,  then,  only  one 
man  aboard.  Tiie  wind  was  northerly.  The 
man,  therefore,  was  evidently  paddling  along  in 
order  to  take  the  wind  ofl'  I'oiiit  Fontenelle. 
There  he  would  probably  tiike  to  liis  sails.  He 
intended  then  to  double  tlie  Aucresse  and  Mount 
Crevel.     What  could  tiiat  mean  ? 

The  vessel  passed,  the  fislierman  returned 
home.  On  tliat  same  night,  at  diflerent  hours, 
and  at  different  points,  various  jiersons  scattered 
and  isolated  on  the  western  coast  of  Guernsey 
observed  certain  facts. 

As  the  Oniptolle  fisherman  was  mooring  his 
bark,  a  carter  of  seaweed  about  half  a  mile  off, 
whipping  his  horses  along  the  lonely  road  from 
the  C-iotures,  nc.ir  tlie  Druid  stones,  and  in  tlie 
neiglibouriiood  of  tlie  Mnrtello  Towers  G  and  7, 
saw  far  oft"  at  sea,  in  a  jiart  little  frequented,  be- 
cause it  requires  much  knowledge  of  the  waters, 


and  in  the  direction  of  North  Rock  and  the  Ja- 
blonneuBC,  a  sail  being  hoisted.  He  paid  little 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  not  being  a  sea- 
man, but  a  carter  of  seaweed. 

Half  an  hour  had  perhaps  elapsed  since  tho 
carter  iiad  jierceived  this  vessel,  when  a  ]ilasterer 
returning  from  his  work  in  the  town,  and  passing 
round  I'ele'e  Tool,  found  himself  suddenly  op- 
posite a  vessel  sailing  boldly  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Quenon,  the  Kousse  de  Wcr,  and  the 
Gripe  dc  Rousse.  The  night  was  dark,  but  tho 
sky  was  light  over  the  sea,  an  effect  common 
enough ;  and  he  could  distinguish  a  great  dis- 
tance in  every  direction.  There  was  no  sail 
visible  except  this  vessel. 

A  little  lower,  a  gatherer  of  cray-fish,  prepar- 
ing his  fish-wells  on  the  beach  which  sejiarates 
Bort  Soif  from  the  Point  Enfer,  was  puzzled  to 
make  out  the  movements  of  a  vessel  between  tho 
Bone  Corneille  and  the  Moubrette.  The  man 
must  have  been  a  good  pilot,  and  in  great  haste 
to  reach  some  destination  to  risk  his  boat  there. 

Just  as  eight  o'clock  was  striking  at  the  Ca- 
tel,  the  tavern-keeper  at  Cobo  Bay  observed  with 
astonishment  a  sail  out  beyond  the  Bone  du  Jar- 
din  and  the  Grunettes,  and  very  near  the  Su- 
sanne  and  the  Western  Grunes. 

Not  far  from  Colio  Bay,  upon  the  solitary 
point  of  the  Iloumet  of  Vason  Bay,  two  loVers 
were  lingering,  hesitating  before  they  parted  for 
the  night.  The  young  woman  addressed  tho 
young  man  with  the  words,  "  I  am  not  going  be- 
cause I  don't  care  to  stay  with  you  :  I've  a  great 
deal  to  do."  Tiieir  farpwcll  kiss  was  interrupt-' 
ed  by  a  good-sized  sailing-boat  which  passed 
very  near  them,  making  for  the  direction  of  tho 
JMessellettes. 

Monsieur  le  Peyre  des  Norgiots,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Cotillon  Pipet,  was  engaged  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  examining  a  hole  made 
by  some  trespassers  in  the  hedge  of  his  property 
called  La  Jennerotte,  and  his  '^/riquet  planted 
witli  trees."  Even  while  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  he  could  not  help  observing  a 
fishing-boat  audaciously  making  its  way  round 
the  Crocq  Point  at  that  hour  of  night. 

On  the  morrow  of  a  tempest,  when  there  is 
always  some  agitation  upon  the  sea,  that  route 
was  hardly  safe.  It  was  rash  to  choose  it,  at 
least,  unless  the  steersman  kn,ew  all  the  chan- 
nels by  heart. 

At  lialf  past  nine  o'clock,  at  L'Equerrier,  a 
trawler  carrying  home  his  net  sto]i]ied  for  a  time 
to  obser^•e  between  Colombcllc  and  the  Soufler- 
esse  sometiiing  which  looked  like  a  boat.  The 
boat  was  in  a  dangerous  ])(>sition.  Sudden  gusts 
of  wind  of  a  very  dangerous  kind  are  very  com- 
mon in  that  spot.  The  Sonjleresse,  or  Blower, 
derives  its  name  from  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
which  it  seems  to  direct  ujion  the  vessels  which 
by  rare  chance  find  their  way  thither. 

At  the  moment  when  the  moon  was  rising, 
the  tide  being  high  and  the  sea  being  quiet,  in 
the  liitic  strait  of  Li-Hoii,  the  solitary  keci)cr  of 
the  island  of  Li-llou  was  considerably  startled. 
A  long  black  oljcct  slowly  passed  between  the 
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moon  and  him.  This  dark  form,  high  and  nar- 
row, resembled  a  winding-sheet  spread  out  and 
'  movin"-.  It  glided  along  the  line  of  the  top  of 
the  wall  formed  by  the  ridges  of  rock.  The 
keeper  of  Li-Hou  fancied  that  he  had  beheld  the 
Black  Lady. 

The  White  Lady  inhabits  the  Tau  de  Fez 
d'Amont;  the  Gray  Lady,  the  Tau  de  Fez 
d'Aval ;  the  Red  Lady,  the  Silleuse,  to  the  north 
of  the  Marquis  Bank  ;  and  the  Black  Lady,  the 
Grand  Etacre,  to  the  west  of  Li-IIoumet.  At 
night,  when  the  moon  shines,  these  ladies  stalk 
abroad,  and  sometimes  meet. 

That  dark  form  might  undoubtedly  be  a  sail. 
The  long  groups  of  rocks  on  which  she  appeared 
to  be  walking  might  m  fact  be  concealing  the 
hull  of  a  bark  navigating  behind  them,  and  al- 
lowing only  her  sail  to  be  seen.  But  the  keeper 
asked  himself,  what  bark  would  dare,  at  that 
hour,  to  venture  herself  between  Li-Hou  and  the 
Fccheresses,  and  the  Angullieres  and  Le're'e 
Foint?  And  what  object  could  she  have?  It 
seemed  to  him  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
tlie  Bhxck  Lady. 

As  the  moon  was  passing  the  clock-tower  of 
St.  Feter  in  the  Wood,  the  sergeant  at  Castle 
Rocquaiiie,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  castle,  distinguished  at  the  end  of 
the  bay  beyond  the  Haute  Cane'e,  but  nearer 
than  the  Sambule,  a  sailing  vessel  which  seemed 
to  be  steadily  dropping  down  from  north  to 
south. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  Guernsey,  behind 
Fleinmont,  in  the  curve  of  a  bay  composed  en- 
tirely of  precipices  and  rocky  walls  rising  peak- 
shaped  from  tlie  sea,  there  is  a  singular  landing- 
place,  to  which  a  French  gentleman,  a  resident 
of  the  island  since  1855,  has  given  the  name  of 
"The  Fort  on  the  Fourth  Floor,"  a  name  now 
generally  adopted.  This  port,  or  landing-place, 
which  was  tlien  called  the  Moie,  is  a  rocky  pla- 
teau half  formed  by  nature,  half  by  art,  raised 
about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  waves,  and 
communicating  with  the  water  by  two  large 
beams  laid  parallel  in  the  form  of  an  inclined 
l^lane.  The  fishing  vessels  are  hoisted  up  there 
by  chains  and  pulleys  from  the  sea,  and  are  let 
down  again  in  the  same  way  along  these  beams, 
which  are  like  two  rails.  For  the  fishermen 
there  is  a  ladder.  The  port  was,  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  much  frequented  by  the  smugglers. 
Being  ditficult  of  access,  it  was  well  suited  to 
their  purposes. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock,  some  smugglers — 
perhaps  the  same  upon  whose  aid  Clubin  had 
counted — stood  with  their  bales  of  goods  on  the 
summit  of  this  platform  of  the  Moie.  A  smug- 
gler is  necessarily  a  man  on  the  look-out — it  is 
part  of  his  business  to  watch.  They  were  aston- 
ished to  perceive  a  sail  suddenly  make  its  ap- 
pearance beyond  the  dusky  outline  of  Cape 
Fleinmont.  It  was  moonlight.  The  smugglers 
observed  the  sail  narrowly,  suspecting  that  it 
might  be  some  coast-guard  cutter  about  to  lie  in 
ambush  behind  the  Great  Hanways.  But  tlie 
sail  left  the   HanAvays   behind,  passed  to   the 


north-west  of  the  Boue  Blonde!,  and  was  lost  in 
the  pale  mists  of  the  horizon  out  at  sea. 

"  Where  the  devil  can  that  boat  be  sailing?" 
asked  the  smuggler. 

That  same  evening,  a  little  after  sunset,  some 
one  had  been  heard  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  old  house  of  the  Bu  de  la  Rue.  It  was  a 
boy  wearing  brown  clothes  and  yellow  stock- 
ings, a  fact  that  indicated  that  he  was  a  little 
parish  clerk.  An  old  fisherwoman  prowling 
about  the  shore  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand  had 
called  to  the  boy,  and  this  dialogue  ensued  be- 
tween the  fisherwoman  and  tlie  little  clerk  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  the  Bu  de  la  Hue ; 

"  What  d'ye  want,  lad  ?" 

"The  man  of  this  place." 

"  He's  not  there." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know." 

' '  Will  he  be  there  to-morrow  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Is  he  gone  away  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I've  come,  good  woman,  from  the  new  rector 
of  the  parish,  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Caudray, 
who  desires  to  pay  him  a  visit." 

"I  don't  know  where  he  is." 

"The  rector  sent  me  to  ask  if  the  man  who 
lives  at  the  Bu  de  la  Rue  would  be  at  home  to- 
morrow morning." 

"I  don't  know." 


III. 

A   QUOTATION   FROM   THE   BIBLE. 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  which  fol- 
lowed. Mess  Lethierry  slept  not,  ate  nothing, 
drank  nothing.  He  kissed  De'ruchette  on  the 
forehead  ;  asked  after  Clubin,  of  whom  there  was 
as  yet  no  news ;  signed  a  declaration  certified 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  preferring  a  charge 
against  any  one,  and  set  Tangrouille  at  liberty. 

All  the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  remained 
half  supporting  himself  on  the  table  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Durande,  neither  standing  nor  sitting; 
answering  kindly  when  any  one  spoke  to  him. 
Curiosity  being  satisfied,  the  Brave'es  had  be- 
come a  solitude.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
riosity generally  mingled  with  the  haste  of  con- 
dolences. The  door  had  closed  again,  and  left 
the  old  man  again  alone  with  De'ruchette.  The 
strange  liglit  that  had  shone  in  Lethierry's  eyes 
was  extinguished.  The  mournful  look  nliich 
filled  them  after  the  first  news  of  the  disaster 
had  returned. 

De'rucliette,  anxious  for  his  sake,  had,  on  the 
advice  of  Grace  and  Douce,  laid  silently  beside 
him  a  pair  of  stockings,  which  he  had  been 
knitting,  sailor  fashion,  when  the  bad  news  had 
arrived. 

He  smiled  bitterly,  and  said, 

"They  must  think  me  foolish." 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence,  he  add- 
ed, 
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"  These  things  are  well  when  you  are  happy." 

Dcruchetto  carried  away  the  stockings,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportuiiity  to  remove 
also  the  compass  and  the  shij/s  papers  which 
Lethierry  had  been  brooding  over  too  long. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  little  before  tea-time,  the 
door  opened,  and  two  strangers  entered,  attired 
in  black.     One  was  old,  the  other  young. 

The  young  one  has,  perhaps,  already  been 
observed  in  the  course  of  this  story. 

The  two  men  had  each  a  grave  air,  but  their 
gravity  appeared  different.  The  old  man  pos- 
sessed wliat  might  be  called  state  gravity  ;  the 
gravity  of  tlie  young  man  was  in  his  nature. 
Habit  engenders  the  one,  thouglit  the  other. 

They  were,  as  their  costume  indicated,  two 
clerg}mcn,  each  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church. 

The  first  fact  in  the  appearance  of  the  younger 
man  which  might  have  first  struck  the  observer 
was  tluit  his  gravity,  though  conspicuous  in  the 
expression  of  his  features,  and  evidently  sjiring- 
ing  from  the  mind,  was  not  indicated  by  his 
])crson.  Gravity  is  not  inconsistent  with  pas- 
sion, wliich  it  exalts  by  jjurifying  it;  but  the 
idea  of  gravity  could  with  difticulty  be  associa- 
ted with  an  exterior  remarkable  above  all  for 
personal  beauty.  Being  in  Holy  Orders,  he 
must  have  been  at  least  fivc-and-twcnty,  hut 
he  seemed  scarcely  more  tlian  eighteen.  He 
possessed  those  gifts  at  once  in  harmony  with, 
and  in  opposition  to  each  other.  A  soul  which 
seemed  created  for  exalted  passion,  and  a  body 
created  for  love.  He  was  fair,  rosy -fresh,  slim, 
and  elegant  in  his  severe  attire,  with  the  checks 
of  a  young  girl,  and  delicate  hands.  His  move- 
ments were  natural  and  lively,  though  subdued. 
Everything  about  him  was  pleasing,  elegant, 
almost  voluptuous.  The  beauty  of  his  expres- 
sion served  to  correct  this  excess  of  personal 
attraction.  His  open  smile,  which  showed  his 
teeth,  regular  and  white  as  those  of  a  child,  had 
something  in  it  pensive,  even  devotional.  He 
had  tlie  gracefulness  of  a  page,  mingled  with  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop. 

His  fair  liair,  so  fair  and  golden  as  to  be  al- 
most effeminate,  clustered  over  lii.s  white  fore- 
head, which  was  high  and  well-formed.  A  slight 
double  line  between  the  eyebrows  awakened  as- 
sociations with  studious  tiiought. 

Those  who  saw  him  felt  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  those  natures,  benevolent,  in- 
nocent, and  pure,  whose  progress  is  in  inverse 
sense  with  that  of  vulgar  minds;  natures  whom 
illusion  renders  wise,  and  whom  experience 
makes  enthusiasts. 

His  older  companion  was  no  other  than  Doc- 
tor Jaquemin  Hcrodc.  Doctor  Ja(|uemin  lle- 
rodc  l)clonged  to  the  Iligh-Ciiurch  ;  a  party 
whose  system  is  a  sort  of  popery  without  a  pope. 
The  Cluirch  of  England  was  at  that  ejjoch  la- 
bouring with  the  tendencies  which  have  since 
become  strengthened  and  condensed  in  the  form 
of  Piiseyism.  Doctor  Jaquemin  He'rode  be- 
longed to  that  shade  of  Anglicanism  which  is 
almost  a  variety  of  the  Church  of  Kome.     Ho 


was  haughty,  precise,  stiff,  and  commanding. 
His  inner  sight  scarcely*penetrated  outwardly. 
He  possessed  the  spirit  in  the  place  of  the  letter. 
His  manner  was  arrogant ;  his  presence  impos- 
ing. He  had  less  the  appearance  of  a  "Rever- 
end" than  of  a  Monsiijnorc.  His  frock-coat  was 
cut  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  cassock.  His 
true  centre  would  have  been  Rome.  He  was  a 
born  Prelate  of  the  Ante-chamber.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  created  expressly  to  fill  a  j>art  in 
the  Papal  Court,  to  walk  behind  the  Pontifical 
litter,  with  all  the  Court  of  Rome  in  ahiito  pa- 
onnzzo.  The  accident  of  his  English  birth  and 
his  theological  education,  directed  more  towards 
the  Old  than  the  New  Testament,  had  deprived 
him  of  that  destiny.  All  his  sjilcndours  were 
comprised  in  his  preferments  as  Rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Port,  Dean  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
'  and  Surrogate  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
j  These  were,  undoubtedly,  not  without  their  glo- 
ries. These  glories  did  not  prevent  ISI.  Jaque- 
min Herodc  being,  on  the  whole,  a  worthy  man. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  esteemed  by  those 
who  were  able  to  judge  of  such  matters;  he  was 
i  almost  an  authority  in  the  Court  of  Arches — 
that  Sorbonne  of  England. 

He  had  the  true  air  of  erudition  ;  a  learned 

contraction  of  the  eyes;  bristling  nostrils;  teeth 

I  which  showed  themselves  at  all  times ;  a  thin 

I  upper  lip  and  a  thick  lower  one.     He  was  the 

possessor  of  several  learned  degrees,  a  valuable 

I  prebend,  titled  friends,  the    confidence   of  the 

bishop,  and  a  Bible,  which  he  carried  always  in 

his  pocket. 

Mess  Lethierry  was  so  completely  absorbed 
that  the  entrance  of  the  two  priests  produced  no 
effect  upon  him,  save  a  slight  movement  of  the 
eyebrows. 

M.  Jaquemin  He'rode  advanced,  bowed,  al- 
luded in  a  few  sober  and  dignified  words  to  his 
recent  promotion,  and  mentioned  that  he  came 
according  to  custom  to  introduce  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  to  Mess  Lethierry  in  jiarticular, 
his  successor  in  the  j^arish,  the  new  Rector  of 
St.  Sampson,  the  Rev.  Ehenezer  Caudray,  hence- 
forth the  pastor  of  Mess  Lethierry. 

Doruchette  rose. 

The  young  clergyman,  who  was  the  Rev. 
Ehenezer,  saluted  her. 

Mess  Lethierry  regarded  Monsieur  Ebenezcr 
Caudray,  and  muttered,  "A  bad  sailor." 

Grace  placed  chairs.  The  two  visitors  seat- 
ed themselves  near  the  table. 

Doctor  Hcrode  commenced  a  discourse.  It 
liad  reached  his  ears  that  a  serious  mi^furtune 
had  befallen  his  host.  The  Durande  had  been 
lost.  He  came  as  Lethierry's  ])astor  to  offer 
condolence  and  advice.  This  shijnvreck  was 
unfortunate,  and  yet  not  without  comjicnsations. 
Let  us  examine  our  own  liearts.  Are  we  not 
puffed  up  with  ]>rosperity?  The  waters  of  fe- 
licity are  dangerous.  Troubles-  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  cheerfully.  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  mysterious.  Mess  Lethierry  was  ruined, 
perhaj)S.  But  riches  were  a  danger.  You  may 
liave  false  friends  ;  poverty  will  di.-perso  them, 
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and  leave  you  alone.  The  Durande  was  re- 
ported to  have  brought  a  revenue  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  It  was  more 
than  enough  for  the  wise.  Let  us  fly  from 
temptations ;  .put  not  our  faith  in  gold  ;  bow  the 
head  to  losses  and  neglect.  Isolation  is  full  of 
good  fruits.  It  was  in  solitude  that  Aiah  dis- 
covered the  warm  springs  while  leading  the 
asses  of  his  fatlier  Lcbeon.  Let  us  not  rebel 
against  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providenee. 
The  holy  man  Job,  after  his  misery,  liad  put 
faith  in  riches.  Who  can  say  that  the  loss  of 
the  Durande  may  not  have  its  advantages  even 
of  a  temporal  kind.  He,  for  instance,  Doctor 
Jaqucmin  He'rode,  had  invested  some  money  in 
an  excellent  enterprise,  now  in  progi'ess  at  Shef- 
field. If  Mess  Lcthierry,  with  the  wealth  which 
might  still  remain  to  him,  should  choose  to  em- 
bark in  the  same  affair,  he  might  transfer  his 
capital  to  that  town.  It  was  an  extensive  man- 
ufactory of  arms  for  the  supply  of  the  Czar,  now 
engaged  in  repressing  insurrection  in  Poland. 
There  was  a  good  prospect  of  obtaining  three 
hundred  per  cent,  profit. 

The  word  Czar  appeared  to  awaken  Lethierry. 
He  interrupted  Dr.  He'rode. 

"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  the  Czar." 

The  Reverend  He'rode  replied, 

"  Mess  Lethierry,  princes  are  recognised  by 
God.  It  is  written,  '  Render  unto  Ca;sar  the 
things  which  are  Cffisar's.'  The  Czar  is  Ccc- 
sar." 

Lethierry  partly  relapsed  into  his  dream  and 
muttered, 

"Cresar?  whoisCa'sar?     I  don't  know." 

The  Rev.  Jaquemin  Ilc'rode  continued  his  ex- 
hortations. He  did  not  press  the  question  of 
Sheffield. 

To  contemn  a  Cresar  was  republicanism.  He 
could  understand  a  man  being  a  republican. 
In  that  case  he  could  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
a  republic.  Mess  Letliierry  might  repair  his 
fortune  in  the  United  States  even  better  than 
in  England.  If  he  desired  to  invest  what  re- 
mained to  him  at  great  profit,  he  had  only  to 
take  shares  in  the  great  company  for  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  Texas,  which  employed 
more  than  twenty  thousand  negroes. 

"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,"  said 
Lethierry. 

"  Slavery,"  replied  the  Reverend  He'rode,  "  is 
an  institution  recognised  by  Scripture.  It  is 
written,  'If  the  master  has  beaten  his  slave, 
nothing  shall  be  done  to  him,  for  he  is  his  mon- 
ey.' " 

Grace  and  Douce  at  the  door  of  the  room 
listened  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  to  the  words  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor. 

The  Doctor  continued.  He  was,  all  things 
considered,  as  we  have  said,  a  worthy  man  ;  and 
whatever  his  differences,  personal  or  connected 
with  caste,  with  Mess  Lethierry,  he  had  come 
very  sincerely  to  offer  him  that  spiritual  and 
even  temporal  aid  which  he,  Doctor  Jaquemin 
He'rode,  dispensed. 

If  Mess  Lethierry's  fortune  had  been  dimin- 


ished to  that  point  that  he  was  unable  to  take  a 
beneficial  part  in  any  speculation,  Russian  or 
American,  why  should  he  not  obtain  some  gov- 
ernment appointment  suited  to  him  ?  There 
were  many  very  respectable  j)laces  open  to  him, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman  was  ready  to  rec- 
ommend him.  The  office  of  Deputy  Vicomte 
was  just  vacant.  Mess  Lethierry  was  popular 
and  respected,  and  the  reverend  Jaquemin  116- 
rode.  Dean  of  Guernsey  and  Surrogate  of  the 
Bishop,  would  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for  Mess 
Lethierry  this  post.  The  Deputy  Vicomte  is 
an  important  officer.  He  is  ])rcsent  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  His  Majesty  at  the  holding  of  the 
Sessions,  at  the  debates  of  the  CoJme,  and  at  ex- 
ecutions of  justice. 

Letliierry  fixed  his  eye  upon  Doctor  He'rode. 

"I  don't  like  hanging,"  he  said. 

Doctor  He'rode,  who,  up  to  this  point,  had 
pronounced  his  words  with  the  same  intonation, 
had  now  a  fit  of  severity ;  his  tone  became 
slightly  changed. 

"Mess  Lethierry,  the  pain  of  death  is  of  di- 
vine ordination.  God  has  placed  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  governors.  It  is  written,  '  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.' " 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  imperceptibly  drew 
his  chair  nearer  to  the  Reverend  Jaquemin,  and 
said,  so  as  to  be  heard  only  by  him, 

"What  this  man  says  is  dictated  to  him." 

"By  whom  ?  By  what ?"  demanded  the  Rev- 
erend Jaquemin  He'rode,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  young  man  replied  in  a  whisper,  "By 
his  conscience." 

The  Reverend  Hcrode  felt  in  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a  thick  little  bound  volume  with  clasps,  and 
said  aloud, 

""Conscience  is  here." 

The  book  was  a  Bible. 

The  Doctor  He'rode's  tone  became  softer. 
"  His  wish  was  to  render  a  ser\-ice  to  Mess  Le- 
thierry, whom  he  respected  much.  As  his  pas- 
tor, it  was  his  right  and  duty  to  offer  counsel. 
Mess  Lethierry,  however,  was  free." 

Mess  Lethierry,  plunged  once  more  in  his 
overwhelming  absorption,  no  longer  listened. 
Dc'ruchette,  seated  near  him,  and  thoughtful, 
also  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  and  by  her  silent 
presence  somewhat  increased  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  conversation  not  very  animated.  A 
witness  who  says  nothing  is  a  species  of  inde- 
finable weight,  Doctor  He'rode,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  feel  it. 

Lethierry  no  longer  replying.  Doctor  He'rode 
expatiated  freely.  "  Counsel  is  from  man  ;  in- 
spiration is  from  God.  In  the  counsels  of  the 
priests  there  is  inspiration.  It  is  good  to  ac- 
cept, dangerous  to  refuse  them.  Sochoh  was 
seized  by  eleven  devils  for  disdaining  the  ex- 
hortations of  Nathaniel.  Tiburius  was  struck 
with  a  leprosy  for  having  driven  from  his  house 
the  Apostle  Andrew.  Barjcsus,  a  magician 
though  he  was,  was  punished  with  blindness  for 
having  mocked  at  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  Elx- 
ar  and  his  sisters,  Martha  and  Martena,  are  in 
eternal  torments  for  despising  the  warnings  of 
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Valencianus,  who  proved  to  them  clearly  that 
their  Jesus  Christ,  tliirty-cight  leagues  in  height, 
was  a  demon.  Aholibamah,  who  is  also  called 
Judith,  obeyed  the  commands  of  Reuben,  and 
Peniel  listened  to  the  counsels  from  on  high,  as 
their  names  indeed  indicate.  Reuben  signifies 
son  of  the  vision  ;  and  Peniel,  the  face  of  God." 

Mess  Lcthierry  struck  the  tabic  with  his  fist. 

"  Parbleu  !"  he  cried  ;  "  it  was  my  fault." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  M.  Jaquemin 
He'rode. 

"  I  say  that  it  is  mv  fault." 

"Your  fault?     Why?" 

"  Because  I  allowed  the  Durandc  to  return 
on  Fridays." 

M.  Jaquemin  Ilt'rodc  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  M.  Ebenezcr  Caudray, 

*'  This  man  is  superstitious." 

He  resumed,  raising  his  voice,  and  in  a  di- 
dactic tone : 

"Mess  Lcthierry,  it  is  puerile  to  believe  in 
Fridays.  You  ought  not  to  put  faith  in  fables. 
Friday  is  a  day  just  like  any  other.  It  is  very 
often  a  propitious  day.  Melcndcz  founded  the 
city  of  Saint  Augustin  on  a  Friday  ;  it  was  on  a 
Friday  that  Henry  the  Seventh  gave  his  com- 
mission to  John  Cabot ;  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
'  Mayflower'  landed  at  Province  Town  on  a 
Friday.  Washington  was  bom  on  Friday,  the 
22d  of  February,  1732;  Christo])her  Columbus 
discovered  America  on  Fridav,  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1492." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  remarks, 
he  rose. 

Caudray,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
rose  also. 

Grace  and  Douce,  perceiving  that  the  two 
clergymen  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  open- 
ed the  folding-doors. 

Mess  Lcthierry  saw  nothing — heard  nothing. 

M.  Jaquemin  Hcrode  said  apart  to  M.  Cau- 
dray, 

"  He  does  not  even  salute  us.  This  is  not 
sorrow  ;  it  is  vacancy.  He  must  have  lost  his 
reason." 

He  took  his  little  Bible,  however,  from  the 
table,  and  held  it  between  bis  hands  outstretch- 
ed, as  one  holds  a  bird  in  fear  that  it  may  fly 
away.  This  attitude  awakened  among  the  per- 
sons present  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 
Grace  and  Douce  leaned  forward  eagerly. 


His  voice  assumed  all  the  solemnity  of  which 
it  was  capable. 

"  Mess  Lcthierry,"  he  began,  "  let  us  not  part 
without  reading  a  page  of  the  Holy  Book.  It 
is  from  books  that  wise  men  derive  consolation 
in  the  troubles  of  life.  The  profane  have  their 
oracles  ;  but  believers  have  their  ready  resource 
in  tlic  Bible.  Tlic  first  book  which  comes  to 
hand,  opened  by  chance,  may  aftbrd  counsel ; 
but  the  Bible,  opened  at  any  page,  yields  a  rev-  • 
elation.  It  is,  above  all,  a  boon  to  the  afflicted. 
Yes,  Holy  Scripture  is  an  unfailing  balm  for 
their  wounds.  In  the  presence  of  affliction,  it 
is  good  to  consult  its  sacred  pages — to  oj>en  even 
without  choosing  the  place,  and  to  read  "with 
faith  the  passage  which  we  find.  Wliat  man 
does  not  choose  is  chosen  by  God.  He  know- 
eth  best  what  suiteth  us.  His  finger  pointeth 
invisibly  to  tliat  which  we  read.  Whatever  1)C 
the  page,  it  will  infallibly  enlighten.  Let  us 
seek,  then,  no  other  light,  but  hold  fast  to  his. 
It  is  the  word  from  on  high.  In  the  text  which 
is  evoked  with  confidence  and  reverence,  often 
do  we  find  a  mysterious  significance  in  our  pres- 
ent troubles.  Let  us  hearken,  then,  and  obey. 
Mess  Lcthierry,  you  are  in  affliction,  but  I  hold 
here  the  book  of  consolation.  You  are  sick  at 
heart,  but  I  have  here  the  book  of  spiritual 
health." 

Tlie  Reverend  Jaquemin  He'rode  touched  the 
spring  of  the  clasp,  and  let  his  finger  slip  be- 
tween the  leaves.  Then  he  placed  his  band  a 
moment  upon  the  open  volume,  collected  his 
thoughts,  and,  raising  his  eyes  impressively,  be- 
gan to  read  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  passage  which  he  had  lighted  on  was  as 
follows : 

"  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  eventide,  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw  and  beheld  the  camels  were  coming. 

"  And  Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  saw  Isaac  she  lighted  ofi^  the  camel. 

"For  she  had  said  unto  the  scn-ant.  What 
man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet 
us  ? 

"And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  S.n- 
rah's  tent,  and  took  IJebckah,  and  she  l)ccame 
his  wife,  and  he  loved  her ;  and  Isaac  was  com- 
forted after  his  mother's  death." 

Caudray  and  Dc'ruchette  glanced  at  each 
other. 
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SECOND  PART-THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 


BOOK   L 

MALICIOUS    GILLIATT. 


I 


I. 

THE   PLACE   -WniCn   IS   EAST   TO   REACH,  BUT 
DIFFICULT   TO   LEAVE   AGAIN. 

The  bark  which  had  been  observed  at  so 
many  points  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey  on  the 
previous  evening  was,  as  the  reader  has  guessed, 
the  old  Dutch  barge  or  sloop.  Gilliatt  had 
chosen  tlie  channel  along  the  coast  among  the 
rocks.  It  was  the  most  dangerous  way,  but  it 
was  the  most  direct.  To  take  tlie  shortest  route 
was  his  only  thought.  Shipwrecks  will  not 
wait ;  the  sea  is  a  pressing  creditor ;  an  hour's 
delay  may  be  irreparable.  His  anxiety  was  to 
arrive  quickly  to  the  rescue  of  the  machinery  in 
danger. 

One  of  his  objects  in  leaving  Guernsey  was 
to  avoid  ai'ousing  attention.  He  set  out  like 
one  escaping  from  justice,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  hide  from  human  eyes.  He  shunned  the 
eastern  coast,  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  pass  in 
sight  of  St.  Sampson  and  St.  Peter's  Port,  and 
glided  silently  along  the  opposite  coast,  which 
is  comparatively  uninhabited.  Among  the 
breakers,  it  was  necessary  to  ply  the  oars ;  but 
Gilliatt  managed  them  on  scientific  principles  ; 
taking  the  water  quietly,  and  dropping  it  with 
exact  regularity,  he  was  able  to  move  in  the 
darkness  with  as  little  noise  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  So  stealthy  were  his  movements,  that 
he  might  have  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  some 
evil  errand. 

In  truth,  though  embarking  desperately  in 
an  enterprise  which  might  well  be  called  im- 
possible, and  risking  his  life  with  nearly  every 
chance  against  him,  he  feared  nothing  but  the 
possibility  of  some  one  rival  in  the  work  which 
he  had  set  before  him. 

As  the  day  began  to  break,  those  nnknown 
eyes  which  look  down  upon  the  world  from 
boundless  space  might  have  beheld,  at  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  solitary  spots  at  sea, 
two  objects,  the  distance  between  which  was 
gradually  decreasing,  as  the  one  was  approach- 
ing the  other.  One,  which  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  the  wide  movement  of  the  waters, 
was  a  sailing  boat.  In  this  was  a  man.  It 
was  the  sloop.  The  other,  black,  motionless, 
colossal,  rose  above  the  waves,  a  singular  form. 
Two  tall  pillars  issuing  from  the  sea  bore  aloft 
a  sort  of  cross-beam  which  was  like  a  bridge 


between  them.  This  bridge,  so  singular  in 
shape  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  what  it 
was  from  a  distance,  touched  each  of  the  two 
pillars.  It  resembled  a  vast  portal.  Of  what 
use  could  such  an  erection  be  in  that  open  plain, 
the  sea,  which  stretched  around  it  far  and  wide  ? 
It  might  have  been  imagined  to  be  a  Titanic 
Cromlech,  planted  there  in  mid-ocean  by  an  im- 
perious whim,  and  built  up  by  hands  accustomed 
to  proportion  their  labours  to  the  abyss.  Its 
wild  outline  stood  well-defined  against  the  clear 
sky. 

The  morning  light  was  growing  stronger  in 
the  east ;  the  whiteness  in  the  horizon  deepened 
the  shadow  on  the  sea.  In  the  opposite  sky  the 
moon  was  sinking. 

The  two  perpendicular  forms  were  the  Dou- 
vres.  The  huge  mass  held  fast  between  them, 
like  an  architrave  between  two  pillars,  was  the 
wreck  of  the  Durande. 

The  rock,  thus  holding  fast  and  exhibiting  its 
prey,  was  terrible  to  behold.  Inanimate  things 
seem  sometimes  endowed  with  a  dark  and  hos- 
tile spirit  towards  man.  There  was  a  menace 
in  the  attitude  of  the  rocks.  They  seemed  to 
be  biding  their  time. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  of  haught- 
iness and  arrogance  than  their  whole  appear- 
ance :  the  conquered  vessel ;  the  triumphant 
abyss.  The  two  rocks,  still  streaming  with  the 
tempest  of  the  day  before,  seemed  like  two 
wrestlers  sweating  from  a  recent  struggle.  The 
wind  had  sunk ;  the  sea  rippled  gently ;  here 
and  there  the  presence  of  breakers  miglit  be  de- 
tected in  the  graceful  streaks  of  foam  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  A  sound  came  from  the 
sea  like  the  murmuring  of  bees.  All  around 
was  level  except  the  Douvres,  rising  straight, 
like  two  black  columns.  Up  to  a  certain  height 
they  were  completely  bearded  with  seaweed ; 
above  this  their  steep  haunches  glittered  at 
points  like  polished  armour.  They  seemed 
ready  to  commence  the  strife  again.  The  be- 
holder felt  that  they  were  rooted  deep  in  mount- 
ains whose  summits  were  beneath  the  sea. 
Their  aspect  was  full  of  a  sort  of  tragic  power. 

Ordinarily  the  sea  conceals  her  crimes.  She 
delights  in  privacy.  Her  unfathomable  deeps 
keep  silence.  She  wraps  herself  in  a  mystery 
which  rarely  consents  to  give  up  its  secrets. 
We  know  her  savage  nature,  but  who  can  tell 
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the  extent  of  her  dark  deeds  ?  Slie  is  at  once 
open  and  secret ;  she  hides  away  carefully,  and 
tares  not  to  divulge  her  actions ;  wrecks  a  ves- 
sel, and,  covering  it  with  the  waves,  engulfs  it 
deep,  as  if  conscious  of  her  guilt.  Among  her 
crimes  is  hypocrisy.  She  slays  and  steals,  con- 
ceals her  booty,  puts  on  an  air  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  smiles. 

Here,  however,  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Douvrcs,  lifting'  above  the  level  of  the  waters 
tlie  shattered  hull  of  the  Durande,  had  an  air 
of  triumph.  The  imagination  might  have  pic- 
tured tliem  as  two  monstrous  arms,  reaching 
upward  from  the  gulf,  and  exhibiting  to  the 
tempest  the  lifeless  body  of  the  ship.  Their 
aspect  was  like  that  of  an  assassin  boasting  of 
his  evil  deeds. 

The  solemnity  of  tlie  hour  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  impression  of  the  scene.  There 
is  a  mysterious  grandeur  in  the  dawn,  as  of  tlie 
border-land  between  the  region  of  consciousness 
and  tlie  world  of  onr  dreams.  There  is  some- 
thing spectral  in  that  confused  transition  time. 
The  immense  fonn  of  the  two  Douvrcs,  like  a 
capital  letter  H,  the  Durande  forming  its  cross- 
stroke,  appeared  against  the  horizon  in  all  their 
twiliglit  majesty. 

Gilliattwas  attired  in  his  seaman's  clothing: 
a  Guernsey  shirt,  woollen  stockings,  thick  shoes, 
a  homespun  jacket,  trowsers  of  tiiick  stuff,  with 
pockets,  and  a  cap  upon  his  head,  of  red  worsted, 
of  a  kind  then  much  in  use  among  sailors,  and 
known  in  the  last  ccnturj'  as  a  (jalerienne. 

He  recognised  the  rocks,  and  steered  towards 
them. 

The  situation  of  the  Durande  was  exactly  the 
contrary  of  that  of  a  vessel  gone  to  the  bottom : 
it  was  a  vessel  suspended  in  the  air. 

No  ]iroblem  more  strange  was  ever  presented 
to  a  salvor. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Gilliatt  arivcd  in 
the  waters  about  the  rock. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  but  little  sea. 
The  slight  agitation  of  the  water  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  its  confinement  among  the  rocks. 
Every  passage,  small  or  large,  is  subject  to  this 
chopping  movement.  Tlie  inside  of  a  channel 
is  always  more  or  less  white  with  foam.  Gil- 
liatt did  not  approach  the  Douvrcs  without  cau- 
tion. 

He  cast  the  sounding-lead  several  times. 

He  had  a  cargo  to  disembark. 

Accustomed  to  long  absences,  he  had  at  home 
a  number  of  necessaries  always  ready.  He  had 
brought  a  sack  of  biscuit,  another  of  rye-meal,  a 
basket  of  salt  fish  and  smoked  beef,  a  large  can 
of  fresh  water ;  a  Norwegian  chest  painted  with 
flowers,  containing  several  coarse  woollen  shirts, 
his  tarpaulin  and  liis  water-proof  overalls,  and 
a  sheepskin  which  lie  was  accustomed  to  throw 
at  night  over  iiis  clothes.  On  leaving  the  BQ 
de  la  Hue  he  had  jnit  all  these  things  hastily 
into  tiie  barge,  witii  the  addition  of  a  large  loaf. 
In  his  hurry  he  had  brought  no  other  tools  but 
his  huge  forge-liammer,  his  chojipcr  and  hatch- 
et, and  a  knotted  rope.    Furnished  with  a  grap- 


pling-iron and  with  a  ftider  Jf  that  sort,  the 
steepest   rocks  become  accessible,  and  a  good 

I  sailor  will  lind  it  possible  to  sclle  the  rudest  es- 

I  carpment.  In  the  island  of  SaiV  the  visitor  may 
see  what  the  fishermen  of  thc\llavre  Gosselin 
can  accomjilish  witli  a  knotted  cord. 

His  nets  and  lines,  and  ail  his  fishing  appara- 
tus, were  in  the  barge.  He  had  jdaced  them 
there  mechanically  and  by  habit ;  for  he  intend- 
ed, if  his  enterprise  continued,  to  sojourn  for 
some  time  in  an  archipehigo  of  rocks  and  break- 
ers, where  fishing-nets  and  tackle  are  of  little 
use. 

At  the  moment  when  Gilliatt  was  skirting 
the  great  rock,  the  sea  was  retiring,  a  circum- 
stance favourable  to  his  purpose.  The  depart- 
ing tide  laid  bare,  at  the  foot  of  the  smaller  I)ou- 
vre,  one  or  two  table-rocks,  horizontal  or  only 
slightly  inclined,  and  bearing  a  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  boards  supported  by  crows.  These 
table-rocks,  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  broad, 
standing  at  uncfjual  distances  along  the  side  of 
the  gi-eat  perpendicular  column,  were  continued 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  cornice  up  to  a  spot  just 
beneath  the  Durande,  the  hull  of  which  stood 
swelling  out  between  the  two  rocks.  The  wreck 
was  held  fast  there  as  in  a  vice. 

This  series  of  platforms  was  convenient  for 
approaching  and  surA'cying  the  position.  It  was 
convenient  for  disembarking  the  contents  of  the 
barge  provisionally  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
hasten,  for  it  was  only  above  water  for  a  few 
hours.  With  the  rising  tide  the  table-rocks 
would  be  again  beneath  the  foam. 

It  was  before  these  table-rocks,  some  level, 
some  slanting,  that  Gilliatt  pushed  in  and 
brought  the  barge  to  a  stand.  A  thick  mass 
of  wet  and  slippery  sea-wrack  covered  them, 
rendered  more  slippery  here  and  there  by  their 
inclined  surfaces. 

Gilliatt  pulled  offhis  shoes  and  sprang  naked- 
footed  on  to  the  slimy  weeds,  and  made  fast  the 
barge  to  a  point  of  rock. 

Then  he  advanced  as  far  as  he  could  along 
the  granite  cornice,  reached  the  rock  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  wreck,  looked  up  and  exam- 
ined it. 

The  Durande  had  been  caught  suspended, 
and,  as  it  were,  fitted  in  between  the  two  rocks, 
at  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water.  It  must 
have  been  a  heavy  sea  which  had  cast  her  there. 
Such  effects  from  furious  seas  have  nothing 
surprising  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ocean.  To  cite  one  cxam])le  only  :  On  Januan,- 
2r)th,  1840,  in  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  a  tempest  struck 
with  its  expiring  force  a  brig,  and  casting  it  al- 
most intact  comjiletely  over  tlie  broken  wreck 
of  the  con-ette  "La  JIame,"  fixed  it  inimova- 

^  ble.  bowsprit  first,  in  a  gap  between  the  cliffs. 

I  The  Douvrcs,  however,  held  only  a  part  of  the 
Durande. 

]  The  vessel,  snatched  from  the  waves,  had 
been,  as  it  were,  uprooted  from  the  waters  by 
the  hurricane.     A  whirlwind  had  wrenched  it 

;  against  the  countcr.icting  force  of  the  rolling 

I  waves,  and  the  vessel,  thus  cauglit  in  contrary 
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directions  by  the  two  claws  of  the  tempest,  had 
snapped  like  a  lath.  The  after  part,  with  the 
engine  and  the  paddles,  lifted  out  of  the  foam, 
and  driven  by  all  the  fury  of  the  cyclone  into 
the  defile  of  the  Douvres,  had  plunged  in  up  to 
her  midship  beam,  and  remained  there.  Tlie 
blow  had  been  well  directed.  To  drive  it  in 
tliis  fashion  between  the  two  rocks,  the  storm 
had  struck  it  as  with  an  enormous  hammer. 
The  forecastle,  carried  away  and  rolled  down 
by  the  sea,  had  gone  to  fragments  among  the 
breakers. 

The  hold,  broken  in,  had  scattered  out  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned  cattle  upon  the  sea. 

A  large  portion  of  the  forward  bulwarks  still 
iiung  to  the  riders  of  the  larboard  paddle-boxes, 
and  by  some  shattered  braces  easy  to  strike  oft" 
with  the  blow  of  a  hatchet. 

Here  and  there,  among  beams,  planks,  rags 
of  canvas,  pieces  of  chains  and  other  remains  of 
wreck  were  seen  lying  about  among  the  rugged 
fragments  of  shattered  rock. 

Gilliatt  surveyed  the  Durande  attentively. 
The  keel  formed  a  roofing  over  his  head. 

A  serene  sky  stretched  far  and  wide  over  the 
waters,  scarcely  wrinkled  with  a  passing  breath. 
The  sun  rose  gloriously  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
azure  circle. 

From  time  to  time  a  drop  of  water  was  de- 
tached from  the  wreck  and  fell  into  the  sea. 


11. 


A   CATALOGUE   OF   DISASTEES. 

The  Douvres  dift'ered  in  shape  as  well  as  in 
height. 

Upon  the  Little  Douvre,  which  was  curved 
and  pointed,  long  veins  of  reddish-coloured  rock, 
of  a  comparatively  soft  kind,  could  be  seen 
branching  out  and  dividing  the  interior  of  the 
granite.  At  the  edges  of  these  red  dikes  were 
fractures  favourable  to  climbing.  One  of  these 
fractures,  situated  a  little  above  the  wreck,  had 
been  so  laboriously  worn  and  scooped  out  by  the 
splashing  of  the  waves,  that  it  had  become  a 
sort  of  niche,  in  which  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  to  place  a  statue.  The  granite  of  the 
Little  Douvre  was  rounded  at  the  surface,  and, 
to  the  feel  at  least,  soft  like  touchstone ;  but 
this  feeling  detracted  nothing  from  its  durabili- 
ty. The  Little  Douvre  terminated  in  a  point 
like  a  horn.  The  Great  Douvre,  polished, 
smooth,  glossy,  perpendicular,  and  looking  as 
if  cut  out  by  the  builder's  square,  was  in  one 
piece,  and  seemed  made  of  black  ivory.  Not  a 
hole,  not  a  break  in  its  smooth  surface.  The 
escarpment  looked  inhospitable.  A  convict 
could  not  have  used  it  for  escape,  nor  a  bird  for 
a  place  for  its  nest.  On  its  summit  there  was  a 
horizontal  surface  as  upon  "Tlie  Man  Rock;" 
but  the  summit  of  the  Great  Douvre  was  inac- 
cessible. 

It  was  possible  to  scale  the  Little  Douvre,  but 
not  to  remain  on  the  summit ;  it  would  have 
F 


been  possible  to  rest  on  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Douvre,  but  impossible  to  ascend  it. 

Gilliatt,  having  rapidly  surveyed  the  situation 
of  affairs,  returned  to  the  barge,  landed  its  con- 
tents upon  the  largest  of  the  horizontal  cornice 
rocks,  made  of  the  whole  compact  mass  a  sort 
of  bale,  which  he  rolled  up  in  tarpaulin,  fitted  a 
sling  rope  to  it  with  a  hoisting  block,  pushed  the 
package  into  a  corner  of  the  rocks  where  the 
waves  could  not  reach  it,  and  then  clutching  tiii' 
Little  Douvre  with  his  hands,  and  holding  on 
with  his  naked  feet,  he  clambered  from  projec- 
tion to  projection,  and  from  niche  to  nicho,  until 
he  found  himself  level  with  the  wrecked  vessel 
high  up  in  the  air. 

Having  reached  the  height  of  the  paddles,  he 
sprang  upon  the  poop. 

The  interior  of  the  wreck  presented  a  mourn- 
ful aspect. 

Traces  of  a  great  struggle  were  everywhere 
visible.  There  were  plainly  to  be  seen  the 
frightful  ravages  of  the  sea  and  wind.  The 
action  of  the  tempest  is  like  the  violence  of  a 
band  of  pirates.  Nothing  is  more  like  the  vic- 
tim of  a  criminal  outrage  than  a  wrecked  shij^ 
violated  and  stripped  by  those  terrible  accom- 
plices, the  storm-cloud,  the  thunder,  the  rain,  • 
the  squall,  the  waves,  and  the  breakers. 

Standing  upon  the  dismantled  deck,  it  was 
natural  to  dream  of  the  presence  of  something 
like  a  furious  stamping  of  the  spirits  of  the 
storm.  Everywhere  around  were  the  marks  of 
their  rage.  The  strange  contortions  of  certain 
portions  of  the  iron-work  bore  testimony  to  the 
terrific  force  of  the  winds.  The  between-decks 
were  like  the  cell  of  a  lunatic,  in  which  every- 
thing has  been  broken. 

No  wild  beasts  can  compare  with  the  sea  for 
mangling  its  prey.  The  waves  are  full  of  tal- 
ons. The  north  wind  bites,  the  billows  devour, 
the  waves  are  like  hungry  jaws.  The  ocean 
strikes  like  a  lion  with  its  heavy  paw,  seizing 
and  dismembering  at  the  same  moment. 

The  ruin  conspicuous  in  the  Durande  presents 
the  peculiarity  of  being  detailed  and  minute. 
It  was  a  sort  of  horrible  stripping  and  plucking. 
Much  of  it  seemed  done  with  design.  The  be- 
holder was  tempted  to  exclaim,  "What  wanton 
mischief!"  The  ripping  of  the  planking  was 
edged  here  and  there  artistically.  This  peculi- 
arity is  common  with  the  ravages  of  the  cyclone. 
To  chip  and  tear  away,  such  is  the  caprice  of 
the  great  devastator.  Its  ways  are  like  those  of 
the  professional  torturer.  The  disasters  which 
it  causes  wear  a  look  of  ingenious  punishments. 
One  might  fancy  it  actuated  by  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  man.  It  refines  in  cruelty  like  a  sav- 
age. While  it  is  exterminating  it  dissects  bone 
by  bone.  It  torments  its  victim,  avenges  itself, 
and  takes  delight  in  its  work.  It  even  ajipears 
to  descend  to  petty  acts  of  malice. 

Cyclones  are  rare  in  our  latitudes,  and  arc, 
for  that  reason,  the  more  dangerous,  being  gen- 
erally unexpected.  A  rock  in  the  path  ov  a 
heavy  wind  may  become  the  i)ivot  of  a  storm. 
It  is  probable  that  the  squall  had  thus  rotated 
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tipon  the  point  of  the  Douvres,  and  had  turned 
suddenly  into  a  watcrsiiout  on  meeting  tlie  shock 
of  the  rocks,  a  fact  which  cxphiined  the  casting 
of  the  vessel  so  high  among  them.  When  the 
cvclone  blows,  a  vessel  is  of  no  more  weight  in 
tiie  wind  than  a  stone  in  a  sling. 

The  damage  received  by  the  Diirande  was 
like  the  wound  of  a  man  cut  in  twain.  It  was 
a  divided  trunk  from  which  issued  a  mass  of 
debris  like  the  entrails  of  a  body.  Various 
kinds  of  cordage  hung  floating  and  trembling, 
chains  swung  clattering ;  the  fibres  and  nerves 
of  tlia  vessel  were  there  naked  and  exposed. 
AVhat  was  not  smashed  was  disjointed. 

Fragments  of  the  sheathing  resembled  curry- 
combs bristling  with  nails  ;  everything  bore  the 
ajipearancc  of  ruin ;  a  hands]pike  had  become 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  iron ;  a  sounding-le.ad, 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  metal ;  a  dead-eye  had 
become  a  mere  piece  of  wood ;  a  halliard,  an 
end  of  rope;  a  strand  of  cord,  a  tangled  skein; 
a  bolt  -  rope,  a  thread  in  the  hem  of  a  sail. 
Everything  around  was  the  lamentable  work  of 
demolition.  Nothing  remained  that  was  not 
unhooked,  unnailed,  cracked,  wasted,  warjied, 
pierced  with  holes,  destroyed;  nothing  hung  to- 
gether in  the  dreadful  mass,  but  all  was  torn, 
dislocated,  broken.  There  was  that  air  of  drift 
which  characterizes  the  scene  of  all  struggles — 
from  the  mele'es  of  men,  which  are  called  bat- 
tles, to  the  mele'es  of  the  elements,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  chaos.  Everything  was  sink- 
ing and  dropping  away ;  a  rolling  mass  of  ]ilanks, 
panelling,  iron-work,  cables,  and  beams  had  been 
arrested  just  at  the  great  fracture  of  the  hull, 
whence  the  least  additional  shock  must  have  pre- 
cipitated them  into  the  sea.  "What  remained  of 
her  powerful  frame,  once  so  triumjihant,  was 
cracked  here  and  there,  showing  through  large 
apertures  the  dismal  gloom  within. 

The  foiim  from  below  spat  its  flakes' contemp- 
tuously upon  this  broken  and  forlorn  outcast  of 
the  sea. 


III. 

SOrKD,  nCT  NOT  SAFE. 

GiLi-iATT  did  not  expect  to  find  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  ship  existing.  Nothing  in  the  de- 
scription, in  other  respects  so  precise,  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  "Shealtiel"  had  led  him  to  anticipate 
this  division  of  the  vessel  m  the  centre.  It  w.is 
probable  that  the  "diabolical  crash"  heard  by  the 
captain  of  the  "  Shealtiel"  marked  the  moment 
when  this  destruction  had  taken  place  under 
the  blows  of  a  tremendous  sea.  The  cai)tain 
had,  doubtless,  worn  ship  just  before  this  last 
heavy  squall;  and  what  he  had  taken  for  a  great 
sea  was  probably  a  waterspout.  Later,  when  he 
drew  nearer  to  observe  the  wreck,  he  had  only 
been  able  to  see  the  stern  of  the  vessel — the  re- 
mainder, that  is  to  say,  the  large  o])ening  where 
the  fore  part  had  given  way,  having  been  con- 
cealed from  him  among  the  masses  of  rock. 

With  that  exception,  the  information  given  by 


the  captain  of  the  "  Shealtiel"  was  strictly  cor- 
rect. The  hull  was  useless,  but  the  engine  re- 
mained intact. 

Such  chances  are  common  in  the  history  of 
shijfwreck.  The  logic  of  disaster  at  sea  is  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  human  science. 

The  masts,  having  snapped  short,  had  fallen 
over  the  side ;  the  chimney  was  not  even  bent. 
The  great  iron  i)lating  which  sujiported  the  ma- 
chinery had  kept  it  together,  and  in  one  piece. 
The  planks  of  the  paddle-boxes  were  disjoint- 
ed, like  the  leaves  of  wooden  sun-blinds,  but 
through  their  apertures  the  paddles  themselves 
could  be  seen  in  good  condition.  A  few  of 
their  floats  only  were  missing. 

Besides  the  machinery,  the  great  stern  cap- 
stan had  resisted  the  destruction.  Its  chain 
was  there,  and,  thanks  to  its  firm  fixture  in  a 
frame  of  joists,  might  still  be  of  service,  unless 
the  strain  of  the  voyal  should  break  away  the 
planking.  The  flooring  of  the  deck  bent  at  al- 
most every  point,  and  was  tottering  throughout. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trunk  of  the  hull, 
fixed  between  the  Douvres,  held  together,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  it  appeared  strong. 

There  was  something  like  derision  in  this 
preservation  of  the  machinery ;  something 
which  added  to  the  irony  of  the  misfortune. 
The  sombre  malice  of  the  unseen  powers  of 
mischief  displays  itself  sometimes  in  such  bitter 
mockeries.  The  machinery  was  saved,  but  its 
preservation  did  not  make  it  any  the  less  lost. 
The  ocean  seemed  to  have  kept  it  only  to  de- 
molish it  at  leisure.  It  was  like  the  pla}  ing  of 
the  cat  with  her  prey. 

Its  fixte  was  to  sufl'er  there  and  to  be  dismem- 
bered day  by  day.  It  was  to  be  the  plaything 
of  the  savage  amusements  of  the  sea.  It  was 
slowly  to  dwindle,  and,  as  it  were,  to  melt  away. 
For  what  could  be  done?  That  this  vast  block 
of  mechanism  and  gear,  at  once  massive  and 
delicate,  condemned  to  fixity  by  its  weight,  de- 
livered up  in  that  solitude  to  the  destructive 
elements,  exposed  in  the  gripe  of  the  rock  to 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  wave,  could,  under 
the  frown  of  that  implacable  spot,  esca])e  from 
slow  destruction,  seemed  a  madness  even  to 
imagine. 

The  Durandc  was  the  captive  of  the  Dotivres. 

IIow  could  she  be  extricated  from  that  posi- 
tion ? 

How  could  she  bo  delivered  from  her  bond- 
age? 

The  escape  of  a  man  is  diflScult ;  but  what 
a  problem  was  this — the  escape  of  a  vast  and 
cumbrous  machinery. 


TV. 

A    rKELIMIXARY    SURVEY. 

GiLMATT  was  pressed  on  all  sides  by  urgent 
demands  upon  his  labours.  The  most  press- 
ing, however,  was  to  find  a  safe  mooring  for 
the  barge ;  then  a  shelter  for  himself. 
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The  Durandc  having  settled  down  more  on 
tlic  hirboard  than  on  the  starboard  side,  the 
right  paddle-box  was  higher  than  the  left. 

Gilliatt  ascended  the  paddle-box  on  the  rjght. 
From  that  position,  although  the  gut  of  rocks 
stretching  in  broken  angles  behind  the  Douvres 
had  several  elbows,  he  was  able  to  study  the 
ground-plan  of  the  group. 

This  survey  was  the  preliminary  step  of  his 
operations. 

The  Douvres,  as  we  have  already  described 
them,  were  like  two  high  gable  ends,  forming 
the  narrow  entrance  to  a  straggling  alley  of 
small  cliffs  with  perpendicular  faces.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  in  primitive  submarine  formations 
these  singular  kinds  of  passages,  which  seem 
cut  out  with  a  hatchet. 

This  defile  was  extremely  tortuous,  and  was 
never  without  water,  even  in  the  low  tides.  A 
current,  much  agitated,  traversed  it  at  all  times 
from  end  to  end.  The  shaijpness  of  its  turn- 
ings was  favourable  or  unfavourable,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  prevailing  wind ;  some- 
times it  broke  the  swell  and  caused  it. to  fall; 
sometimes  it  exasperated  it.  This  latter  effect 
was  the  most  frequent.  An  obstacle  arouses 
the  anger  of  the  sea,  and  pushes  it  to  excesses. 
The  foam  is  the  exasperation  of  the  waves. 

The  two  chains  of  rocks,  leaving  between 
them  this  kind  of  street  in  the  sea,  formed 
stages  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Douvres,  grad- 
ually decreasing,  until  they  sunk  together  at  a 
certain  distance  beneath  the  waves. 

The  stormy  winds  in  these  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous passages  between  the  rocks  are  subjected 
to  a  similar  compression,  and  acquire  the  same 
malignant  character.  The  tempest  frets  in  its 
sudden  imprisonment.  Its  bulk  is  still  im- 
mense, but  sharpened  and  contracted;  and  it 
strikes  with  the  massiveness  of  a  huge  club 
and  the  keenness  of  an  arrow.  It  pierces  even 
M'hilc  it  strikes  down.  It  is  a  hurricane  con- 
tracted, like  the  draught  through  the  crevice  of 
a  door. 

There  was  another  such  gullet  of  less  height 
than  the  gullet  of  the  Douvres,  but  narrower 
still,  and  which  formed  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  defile.  It  was  evident  that  the  double 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  rocks  continued  the 
kind  of  street  under  the  water  as  far  as  "The 
Man"  rock,  which  stood  like  a  square  citadel 
at  the  extremity  of  the  group. 

At  low  water,  indeed,  which  M-as  the  time  at 
which  Gilliatt  was  observing  them,  the  two  rows 
of  sunken  rock  showed  their  tips,  some  high  and 
dry,  and  all  visible  and  preserving  their  parallel 
without  interruption. 

"The  Man"  formed  the  boundary,  and  but- 
tressed on  the  eastern  side  the  entire  mass  of 
the  group,  which  was  protected  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  two  Douvres. 

The  whole,  from  a  bird's-eye  view,  appeared 
like  a  winding  chaplet  of  rocks,  having  the 
Douvres  at  one  extremity  and  "The  Man"  at 
the  other. 

The  Douvres,  taken  together,  were  merely 


two  gigantic  shafts  of  granite  protruding  verti- 
cally and  almost  touching  each  other,  and  form- 
ing tlie  crest  of  one  of  the  mountainous  ranges 
lying  beneath  the  ocean.  Those  immense  ridges 
are  not  only  found  rising  out  of  the  unfathoma- 
ble deep.  The  surf  and  the  squall  had  broken 
it  up  and  divided  it  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
Only  the  tip  of  the  ridge  was  visible;  this  was 
the  group  of  rocks.  The  remainder,  which  the 
waves  concealed,  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  passage  in  which  tiie  storm  had  ])lanted 
the  Durande  was  the  way  between  these  two 
colossal  shafts. 

This  passage,  zigzag  in  form  as  the  forked 
lightning,  was  of  about  the  same  width  in  all 
parts.  The  ocean  had  so  fashioned  it.  Its 
eternal  commotion  produces  sometimes  those 
singular  regularities.  There  is  a  sort  of  geom- 
etry in  the  action  of  the  sea. 

From  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  de- 
file, the  two  parallel  granite  walls  confronted 
each  other  at  a  distance  which  the  midship 
frame  of  the  Durande  measured  exactly.  Be- 
tween the  two  Douvres,  the  widening  of  the 
Little  Douvre,  curved  and  turned  back  as  it 
was,  had  formed  a  space  for  the  paddles.  In 
any  other  part  they  must  have  been  shattered 
to  fragments. 

The  high  double  fa9ade  of  rock  within  the 
passage  was  hideous  to  the  sight.  When,  in 
the  exploration  of  the  desert  of  water  which  we 
call  the  ocean,  we  come  upon  the  imknown 
world  of  the  sea,  all  is  uncouth  and  shapeless. 
So  much  as  Gilliatt  could  see  of  the  defile  from 
the  height  of  the  wreck  was  appalling.  In  tlie 
rocky  gorges  of  the  ocean  we  may  often  trace  a 
strange  permanent  impersonation  of  sliipwrcck. 
The  defile  of  the  Douvres  was  one  of  these 
gorges,  and  its  effect  m^is  exciting  to  the  imagi- 
nation. The  oxydes  of  the  rock  showed  on  the 
escarpment  here  and  there  in  red  places,  like 
marks  of  clotted  blood ;  it  resembled  the  splashes 
on  the  Avails  of  an  abattoir.  Associations  of  the 
charnel-house  haunted  the  place.  The  rough 
marine  stones,  diversely  tinted  —  here  by  the 
decomposition  of  metallic  amalgams  mingling 
with  the  rock,  there  by  the  mould  of  dampness, 
manifested  in  places  by  purple  scales,  hideous 
green  blotches,  and  ruddy  splashes,  awakened 
ideas  of  murder  and  extermination.  It  was  like 
the  unwashed  walls  of  a  chamber  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  an  aspassination ;  or  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  men  had  been  crushed 
to  death  there,  leaving  traces  of  their  fate.  The 
peaked  rocks  produced  an  indescribable  im- 
pression of  accumulated  agonies.  Certain  spots 
appeared  to  be  still  dripping  with  the  carnage  ; 
here  the  wall  was  wet,  and  it  looked  impossible 
to  touch  it  without  leaving  the  fingers  bloody. 
The  blight  of  massacre  seemed  everywhere.  At 
the  base  of  the  double  parallel  escarpment,  scat- 
tM^ed  along  the  water's  edge,  or  just  below  the 
waves,  or  in  the  worn  hollows  of  the  rocks,  were 
monstrous  rounded  masses  of  sliingle,  some  scar- 
let, others  black  or  purple,  which  bore  a  strange 
resemblance  to  internal  organs  of  the  body ; 
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they  might  have  been  taken  for  human  lungs, 
or  heart,  or  liver,  scattered  and  jjutrefving  in 
that  dismal  place.  Giants  might  have  been  dis- 
embowelled tlieve.  From  top  to  bottom  of  the 
granite  ran  long  reif  lines,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  oozings  from  a  funeral  bier. 
Such  aspects  are  frequent  in  sea  caverns. 


V. 

A  WORD  rrox  the  secret  co-oi'Eratioxs  of 

THE    ELEMENTS. 

Those  who,  by  the  disastrous  chances  of  sea 
voyages,  hapjien  to  be  condemned  to  a  tcm])o- 
rary  habitation  upon  a  rock  in  mid-ocean,  find 
that  the  form  of  their  inhospitable  refuge  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  There  is 
the  pyramidal-shaped  rock,  a  single  peak  rising 
from  the  water ;  there  is  the  circle  rock  some- 
what resembling  a  round  of  great  stones ;  and 
there  is  tlie  corridor  rock.  The  latter  is  the 
most  alarming  of  all.  It  is  not  only  the  cease- 
less agony  of  the  waves  between  its  walls  or  the 
tumult  of  the  imprisoned  sea ;  there  are  also  cer- 
tain obscure  meteorological  characteristics,  wiiich 
seem  to  appertain  to  this  jiaraliclism  of  two  ma- 
rine rocks.  The  two  straight  sides  seem  a  ver- 
itable electric  battery. 

The  first  result  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
these  corridor  rocks  is  an  action  upon  the  air 
and  the  water.  The  corridor  rock  acts  upon 
the  waA'CS  and  the  wind  mechanically  by  its 
form ;  galvanically,  by  tlie  diflcrent  magnetic 
action  rendered  possible  by  its  vertical  height, 
its  masses  in  juxtaposition  and  contrary  to  each 
other. 

This  form  of  rock  attracts  to  itself  all  the 
forces  scattered  in  the  winds,  and  exercises  over 
the  tempest  a  singular  power  of  concentration. 

Hence  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
breakers  a  certain  accentuation  of  storms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wind  is 
composite.  The  wind  is  believed  to  be  simple, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  simple.  Its  power  is  not 
merely  dynamic,  it  is  chemical  also ;  but  this  is 
not  all,  it  is  magnetic.  Its  effects  are  often  in- 
explicable. The  wind  is  as  much  electrical  as 
aerial.  Certain  winds  coincide  with  the  aurorcs 
horeahs.  The  wind  blowing  from  the  bank  of 
the  Aiguilles  rolls  the  waves  one  hundred  feet 
high  ;  a  fact  observed  with  astonishment  by  I)u- 
mont  d'Urvillc.  The  corvette,  he  says,  "  knew 
not  what  to  obey." 

In  the  South  Seas  the  waters  will  sometimes 
l)ecome  inflated  like  an  outbreak  of  immense  tu- 
mours ;  and  at  such  times  the  ocean  becomes 
so  terrible  that  the  savages  fly  that  they  may  no 
longer  see  it.  Tlie  blasts  in  the  North  Seas  are 
diflferent.  They  are  mingled  with  sharp  points 
iif  ice;  and  their  gusts,  unfit  to  breathe,  wdl 
l)low  the  sledges  of  the  Esqiiimnux  backwards 
f)n  the  snow.  Other  winds  burn.  It  is  the  si- 
moon of  Africa  which  is  the  typhoon  of  China 
and  tlie  samiel  of  India.     Simoon,  tyi]hoon,  and 


samiel  are  believed  to  be  the  names  of  demons. 
They  descend  from  the  heights  of  the  mount- 
ains. A  storm  vitrified  the  volcano  of  Tcluca. 
This  hot  wind,  a  whirlwind  of  inky  colour,  rush- 
ing upon  red  clouds,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas : 
"Behold  the  black  god,  who  comes  to  steal  the 
red  cows."  In  all  these  facts  we  trace  the  pret- 
ence of  the  electric  mystery. 

The  wind  indeed  is  full  of  it ;  so  is  the  waves. 
The  sea,  too,  is  comjjosite  in  its  nature.  Un- 
der its  waves  of  water  which  we  see,  it  has  its 
waves  of  force  which  are  invisible.  Its  constii- 
uents  are  innumerable.  Of  all  the  elements, 
the  ocean  is  the  most  indivisible  and  the  most 
profound. 

Endeavour  to  conceive  this  cliaos  so  enor- 
mous that  it  dwarfs  all  other  things  to  one  level. 
It  is  the  universal  recipient,  reservoir  of  germs 
of  life,  and  mould  of  transformations.  It  amass- 
es and  then  disperses,  it  accumulates  and  then 
sows,  it  devours  and  then  creates.  It  receives 
all  the  waste  and  refuse  waters  of  the  earth, 
and  converts  them  into  treasure.  It  is  solid  iii 
the  iceberg,  liquid  in  the  wave,  fluid  in  the  estu- 
ary.  llegarded  as  matter,  it  is  a  mass  ;  re- 
garded as  a  force,  it  is  an  abstraction.  It  equal- 
izes and  unites  all  plicnomena.  It  may  1x2 
called  the  infinite  in  combination.  By  force 
and  disturbance  it  arrives  at  transparencj-.  It 
dissolves  all  diflTcrences,  and  absorbs  them  into 
its  own  unity.  Its  elements  are  so  numerous 
that  it  becomes  identity.  One  of  its  drops  is 
complete,  and  rciircscnts  the  whole.  From  the 
abundance  of  its  tenqicsfs,  it  attains  equilibrium, 
riato  beheld  the  mazy  dances  of  the  sjihercs. 
Strange  fact,  though  not  the  less  real,  the  ocean, 
in  the  vast  terrestrial  journey  round  the  sun,  be- 
comes, with  its  flux  and  reflux,  the  balance  of  the 
globe. 

In  a  phenomenon  of  the  sea,  all  other  phe- 
nomena are  resumed.  Tlie  sea  is  blown  out  of 
a  waterspout  as  from  a  siphon  ;  the  storm  ob- 
ser\-es  the  principle  of  the  pump ;  the  lightning 
issues  from  the  sea  as  from  the  air.  Aboard 
ships  dull  shocks  arc  sometimes  felt,  and  an 
odour  of  sulphur  issues  from  the  receptacles  of 
chain  cables.  Tiie  ocean  boils.  "The  devil  has 
put  the  sea  in  his  kettle,"  said  De  Ruyter.  In 
certain  tempests,  which  characterize  the  equi- 
noxes and  the  return  to  equilibrium  of  the  j)ro- 
lific  power  of  nature,  vessels  breasting  the  foam 
seem  to  give  out  a  kind  of  fire,  ]ihosiihoric  lights 
chase  each  other  along  the  rigging,  so  close 
sometimes  to  the  sailors  at  their  work  that  the 
latter  stretch  forth  their  hands  and  try  to  catch, 
as  they  fl}',  these  birds  of  flame.  After  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  a  blast  of  hot  air, 
as  from  a  furnace,  drove  before  it  towards  the 
city  a  wave  sixty  feet  high.  The  oscillation  of 
the  ocean  is  closely  related  to  the  convulsions 
of  the  earth. 

Tliese  immeasurable  forces  produce  sometimes 
extraordinary  inundations.  At  tlie  end  of  the 
year  18G4,  one  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  at  a  himd- 
rcd  leagues  from  tlie  Malabar  coast,  actually 
foundered  in  the  sea.     It  sunk  to  the  bottom 
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like  a  sliipwrccked  vessel.  The  fishermen  who 
sailed  from  it  in  the  morning,  found  nothing 
when  they  returned  at  night ;  scarcely  could 
they  distinguish  their  villages  under  the  sea. 
On  this  occasion  boats  were  the  spectators  of 
the  wrecks  of  houses. 

In  Europe,  where  nature  seems  restrained  by 
the  presence  of  civilization,  such  events  are  rare, 
and  arc  thouglit  impossible.  Kcvcrthclcss,  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  originally  formed  part  of  Gaul, 
and  at  the  moment  while  we  are  writing  these 
lines,  an  equinoctial  gale  has  demolished  a  great 
portion  of  the  cliff  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scot- 
land. 

Nowhere  do  these  terrific  forces  appear  more 
formidably  conjoined  than  in  the  surprising 
strait  known  as  the  Lyse-Fiord.  The  Lyse- 
Fiord  is  the  most  ten-ible  of  all  the  Gut  Rocks 
of  the  ocean.  Their  terrors  are  there  complete. 
It  is  in  the  Northern  Sea,  near  the  inhospitable 
Gulf  of  Stavanger,  and  in  the  SOth  degree  of 
latitude.  The  water  is  black  and  heavy,  and 
subject  to  intermitting  storms.  In  this  sea,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  solitude,  rises  a  great  som- 
bre street  —  a  street  for  no  human  footsteps. 
None  ever  pass  through  there;  no  ship  ever 
ventures  in.  It  is  a  corridor  ten  leagues  in 
length,  between  two  rocky  walls  of  three  tliou- 
sand  feet  in  height.  Such  is  the  passage  which 
presents  an  entrance  to  the  sea.  The  defile  has 
its  elbows  and  angles  like  all  these  streets  of  the 
sea — never  straight,  having  been  formed  by  the 
irregular  action  of  the  water.  In  the  Lyse- 
Fiord,  the  sea  is  almost  always  tranquil ;  the 
sky  above  is  serene;  the  place  terrible.  Where 
is  the  wind?  Not  on  high.  Where  is  the 
thunder?  Not  in  the  heavens.  The  wind  is 
under  the  sea;  the  lightnings  within  the  rock. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  convulsion  of  the  wa- 
ter. At  certain  moments,  when  there  is  per- 
haps not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nearly  half  way  up 
the  perpendicular  rock,  at  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  rather  on  the 
southern  than  on  the  northern  side,  the  rock 
suddenly  thunders,  lightnings  dart  foi'th,  and 
then  retire  like  those  toys  which  lengthen  out 
and  spring  back  again  in  the  hands  of  children. 
They  contract  and  enlarge;  strike  the  opposite 
cliflf,  re-enter  the  rock,  issue  forth  again,  re- 
commence their  play,  multiply  tlicir  heads  and 
tips  of  flame,  grow  bristling  with  points,  strike 
wherever  they  can,  recommence  again,  and  then 
are  extinguished  with  a  sinister  abruptness. 
Flocks  of  birds  fly  wide  in  terror.  Nothing  is 
more  mysterious  than  that  artillery  issuing  out 
of  the  invisible.  One  cliff  attacks  the  other, 
raining  their  lightning  blows  from  side  to  side. 
Their  war  concerns  not  man.  It  signals  the 
ancient  enmity  of  two  rocks  in  the  impassable 
gulf. 

In  the  Lyse-Fiord,  the  wind  whirls  like  the 
water  in  an  estuary ;  the  rock  performs  the 
function  of  the  clouds,  and  the  thunder  breaks 
forth  like  volcanic  fire.  This  strange  defile  is 
a  voltaic  pile;  its  plates  are  the  double  line  of 
cliffs. 


VI. 

A    ST.\BLE   FOR   THE    HORSE. 

GiLLiATT  was  sufficiently  familiar  witli  ma- 
rine rocks  to  grapple  in  earnest  with  the  I)ou- 
vres.  Before  all,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  safe  shelter  for  the  barge. 

The  double  row  of  reefs,  which  stretched  in  a 
sinuous  form  behind  the  Douvres,  connected  it- 
self here  and  there  with  other  rocks,  and  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  blind  passages  and  hol- 
lows opening  out  into  the  straggling  way,  and 
joining  again  to  tlic  principal  defile  like  branch- 
es to  a  trunk. 

The  lower  part  of  those  rocks  was  covered 
with  kelp,  the  upper  jiart  with  lichens.  The 
uniform  level  of  tlie  seaweed  marked  the  line 
of  the  water  at  the  heiglit  of  the  tide,  and  the 
limit  of  the  sea  in  calm  -weather.  The  points 
which  the  water  had  not  touched  presented  those 
silver  and  golden  lines  communicated  to  marine 
granite  by  the  white  and  yellow  lichen. 

A  crust  of  conoidical  shells  covered  the  rock 
at  certain  points,  the  dry  rot  of  the  granite. 

At  other  points  in  the  retreating  angles, 
where  fine  sand  had  accumulated,  ribbed  on  its 
surfiice  rather  by  the  wind  than  by  the  waves, 
appeared  tufts  of  blue  thistles. 

In  the  indentations,  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
could  be  traced  the  little  perforations  made  by 
the  sea-urchin.  This  shelly  mass  of  prickles, 
which  moves  about  a  living  ball,  by  rolling  on 
its  spines,  and  the  armour  of  which  is  composed 
often  thousand  pieces,  artistically  adjusted  and 
welded  togethei- — the  sea-urchin,  which  is  popu- 
larly called,  for  some  unknown  reason,  "Aris- 
totle's Lantern,"  wears  away  the  granite  with 
his  five  teeth,  and  lodges  himself  in  the  hole. 
It  is  in  such  holes  that  the  samphire  gatherers 
find  them.  They  cut  them  in  halves  and  eat 
them  raw,  like  an  oyster.  Some  steep  their 
bread  in  the  soft  flesh.  Hence  its  other  name, 
"  Sea-egg." 

The  tips  of  the  further  reefs,  left  out  of  the 
water  by  the  receding  tide,  extended  close  un- 
der the  escarpment  of  "The  Man"  to  a  sort  of 
creek,  enclosed  nearly  on  all  sides  by  rocky 
"walls.  Here  was  evidently  a  possible  harbour- 
age. It  had  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and 
opened  only  on  one  side  to  the  east  wind,  which 
is  the  least  violent  of  all  winds  in  that  sea  lab- 
yrinth. The  water  was  shut  in  there,  and  al- 
most motionless.  The  shelter  seemed  compar- 
atively safe.  Gilliatt,  moreover,  had  not  much 
choice. 

If  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  wa- 
ter, it  was  important  to  make  haste. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  fine  and  calm. 
The  insolent  sea  was  for  a  while  in  a  gentle 
mood. 

Gilliatt  descended,  put  on  his  shoes  again, 
unmoored  the  cable,  re-embarked,  and  pushed 
out  into  the  water.  He  used  the  oars,  coasting 
the  side  of  the  rock. 

Having  reached  "The  Man"  rock,  he  exam- 
ined the  entrance  to  the  little  creek. 


so 
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A  fixed,  wavy  line  in  the  motionless  sea,  a 
sort  of  wrinkle,  imjicreeiitible  to  any  eye  but 
tliat  of  a  sailor,  marked  the  channel. 

Gilliatt  studied  for  a  moment  its  lineament, 
almost  indistinct  imdcr  tiie  water;  then  he 
steered  off  a  little  in  order  to  veer  at  case,  and 
steer  well  into  channel,  and  suddenly,  with  a 
stroke  of  the  oars,  he  entered  the  little  bay. 

He  sounded. 

Tlie  anchorage  appeared  to  be  excellent. 

The  sloop  would  be  ])rotected  tiicre  against 
almost  any  of  the  contingencies  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  most  formidable  reefs  have  quiet  nooks 
of  this  sort.  The  ports  whicli  are  thus  found 
among  the  breakers  are  like  the  hospitality  of 
tlie  fierce  Bedouin — friendly  and  sure. 

Gilliatt  placed  the  slooji  as  near  as  he  could 
to  "The  Man,"  but  still  far  enough  to  escape 
grazing  the  rock,  and  he  cast  his  two  anchors. 

That  done,  he  crossed  his  arms  and  reflected 
on  his  position. 

The  sloop  was  sheltered.  Here  was  one 
pl'oblcm  solved ;  but  another  remained.  ^Vhere 
could  he  now  shelter  himself? 

He  had  the  choice  of  two  places :  the  sloop 
itself,  witli  its  corner  of  cabin,  which  was  scarce- 
ly habitable,  and  the  summit  of  the  "The  Man" 
rock,  which  was  not  difficult  to  scale. 

From  one  or  other  of  these  refuges  it  was 
possible  at  low  water,  by  jumi)ing  from  rock  to 
rock,  to  gain  the  passage  between  the  Douvres 
\\hcre  the  Durande  was  fixed  almost  without 
wetting  the  feet. 

But  low  water  lasts  but  a  short  while,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  be  cut  off  either 
from  his  shelter  or  from  the  wreck  by  more  than 
two  hundred  fathoms.  Swimming  among  break- 
ers is  difficult  at  all  times ;  if  there  is  the  least 
sea  it»is  impossible. 

He  was  driven  to  give  up  the  idea  of  shelter 
in  the  sloop  .or  on  "The  Man." 

No  ■  resting  -  place  was  possible  among  the 
neighbouring  rocks. 

The  summits  of  the  lower  ones  disappeared 
twice  a  day  beneath  the  rising  tide. 

The  summit  of  the  higher  ones  were  con- 
stantly swept  by  the  flakes  of  foam,  and  prom- 
ised nothing  but  an  inhospitable  drenching. 

No  choice  remained  but  the  wreck  itself. 

Was  it  ])ossible  to  seek  refuge  there  ? 

Gilliatt  hoped  it  might  be. 


VII. 

A    CIIAMHER   FOR   THE   VOYAGER. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Gilliatt,  having 
returned  to  the  wreck,  climbed  to  tlie  deck, 
went  below,  descended  into  the  hold,  comple- 
ting the  summary  survey  of  his  first  visit. 

Bv  the  help  of  the  capstan  he  bad  raised  to 
the  dcck,of  the  Durande  the  package  which  he 
liad  made  of  tlie  lading  of  the  sloop.  The  cap- 
stan had  worked  well.     Bars  for  turning  it  were 


not  wanting.      Gilliatt  had  only  to  take   his 
choice  among  the  heap  of  wreck. 

He  found  among  tlie  fragments  a  chisel,  drop- 
ped, no  doubt,  from  the  carjientcr's  box,  and 
which  he  added  to  his  little  stock  of  tools. 

Besides  this — for  in  ])0verty  of  a]i])lianccs  so 
complete  everything  counts  for  a  little — he  had 
his  jack-knife  in  his  pocket. 

Gilliatt  worked  the  entire  day  on  the  wreck, 
clearing  away,  pvop])ing,  aiTanging. 

At  nightfall  he  observed  the  following  fiicts. 

The  entire  wreck  shook  in  the  wind.  The 
carcass  trembled  at  every  step  he  took.  There 
was  nothing  stable  or  strong  except  the  portion 
of  the  hull  jammed  between  the  rocks  width 
contained  the  engine.  There  the  beams  were 
powerfully  sujiported  by  the  granite  walls. 

Fixing  his  home  in  the  iJurande  would  be' 
imprudent.     It  would  increase  the  weight ;  but, 
far  from  adding  to  her  burden,  it  was  important 
to  lighten  it.     To  burden  the  wreck  in  any  way 
was  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  wanted. 

The  mass  of  ruin  required,  in  fact,  the  most 
careful  management.  It  was  like  a  sick  man 
at  the  apjjroach  of  dissolution.  The  wind  would 
do  enough  to  help  it  to  its  end. 

It  was,  moreover,  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
comi)elled  to  work  there.  The  amount  of  dis- 
turbance which  the  wreck  would  have  to  with- 
stand would  necessarily  distress  it,  perhaps  be- 
yond its  strength. 

Besides,  if  any  accident  should  happen  in  the 
night  while  Gilliatt  was  sleeping,  he  must  nec- 
essarily perish  with  the  vessel.  No  assistance 
was  possible  ;  all  would  be  over.  In  order  to 
help  the  Shattered  vessel,  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  remain  outside  it. 

How  to  be  outside,  and  yet  near  it,  this  was 
the  problem. 

Tlie  difficulty  became  more  comjilicatcd  as 
he  considered  it. 

"Where  xjould  he  find  a  shelter  under  such 
conditions? 

Gilliatt  reflected. 

There  remained  nothing  but  the  two  Douvres. 
They  seemed  hopeless  enough. 

From  below  it  was  ))ossible  to  distinguish 
ui)on  the  upjier  jilateau  of  the  Great  Douvres  a 
sort  of  protuberance. 

High  rocks  with  flattened  summits,  like  the 
Great  Douvre  and  "The  Man,"  are  a  sort  of 
decapitated  peaks.  They  abound  among  the 
mountains  and  in  the  ocean.  Certain  rocks, 
particularly  those  which  are  met  with  in  the 
open  sea,  bear  marks  like  lialf- felled  trees. 
They  have  the  appearance  of  having  received 
blows  from  a  hatchet.  They  have  been  sub- 
jected, in  fact,  to  the  blows  of  the  gale,  that 
indefatigable  ])ioneer  of  the  sea. 

There  arc  other  still  more  profound  causes 
of  maiine  convulsions.  Hence  tlie  innumera- 
ble bruises  upon  these  primeval  masses  of  gran- 
ite. Some  of  these  sea  giants  have  their  heads 
struck  ofl'. 

Sometimes  these  heads,  from  some  incxjili- 
cablc  causes,  do  not  fall,  but  remain  shattered 
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on  the  summit  of  the  mutilated  trunk.  This 
singularity  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  Devil's 
Kock,  at  Guernsey,  and  the  Table,  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Anwciler,  illustrate  some  of  the  most  sur- 
prising features  of  tliis  strange  geological  enigma. 

Some  such  phenomena  had  probably  fashion- 
ed the  summit  of  the  Great  Douvre. 

If  the  protuberance  which  could  be  observed 
on  the  plateau  were  not  a  regular  irregularity  in 
the  stone,  it  must  necessarily  be  some  remaining 
fragment  of  the  shattered  summit. 

Perhaps  the  fragment  might  contain  some 
excavation  ;  some  hole  into  which  a  man  could 
creep  for  cover.     Gilliatt  asked  for  no  more. 

But  how  could  he  reach  the  plateau  ?  How 
could  he  scale  that  perpendicular  wall,  hard  and 
polished  as  a  pebble,  half  covered  with  the 
growth  of  glutinous  conferva;,  and  having  the 
slippery  look  of  a  soapy  surface. 

The  ridge  of  the  plateau  was  at  least  thirty 
feet  above  the  deck  of  the  Durande. 

Gilliatt  took  out  of  his  box  of  tools  the  knot- 
ted cord,  hooked  it  to  his  belt  by  the  grapnel, 
and  set  to  woi-k  to  scale  the  Little  Douvre.  The 
ascent  became  more  difficult  as  he  climbed.  He 
had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  shoes,  a  fact  which 
increased  the  difficulty.  With  great  labour  and 
difficulty,  however,  he  reached  the  point.  Safe- 
ly arrived  there,  he  raised  himself  and  stood 
erect.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  his  two 
feet.  To  make  it  his  lodging  would  be  difficult. 
A  Stylitc  might  have  contented  himself  there ; 
Gilliatt,  more  luxurious  in  his  requirements, 
wanted  something  more  commodious. 

The  Little  Douvre,  leaning  towards  the  great 
one,  looked  from  a  distance  as  if  it  was  saluting 
it,  and  the  space  between  the  Douvres,  which 
was  some  score  of  feet  below,  was  only  eight  or 
ten  at  the  highest  points. 

From  the  spot  to  which  he  had  climbed,  Gil- 
liatt saw  more  distinctly  the  rocky  excrescence 
which  partly  covered  the  plateau  of  the  Great 
Douvre. 

This  plateau  rose  three  fathoms  at  least  above 
his  head. 

A  precipice  separated  him  from  it.  The 
curved  escarpment  of  the  Little  Douvre  sloped 
away  out  of  sight  beneath  him. 

Gilliatt  detached  the  knotted  rope  from  his 
belt,  took  a  rapid  glance  at  the  dimensions  of 
the  rock,  and  slung  the  grapnel  up  to  the  pla- 
teau. 

The  grapnel  scratched  the  rock,  and  slipped. 
The  knotted  rope  with  the  hooks  at  its  end  fell 
down  beneath  his  feet,  swinging  against  the  side 
of  the  Little  Douvre. 

Gilliatt  renewed  the  attempt ;  slung  the  rope 
further,  aiming  at  the  granite  protuberance,  in 
which  he  could  perceive  crevices  and  scratches. 

The  cast  was  this  time  so  neat  and  skilful  that 
the  hooks  caught. 

Gilliatt  pulled  from  below.  A  portion  of  the 
rock  broke  away,  and  the  knotted  rope  with  its 
heavy  iron  came  down  once  more,  striking  the 
escar)mient  beneath  his  feet. 

Gilliatt  slung  the  grapnel  a  third  time. 


It  did  not  fall. 

He  put  a  strain  upon  the  rope;  it  resisted. 
The  grapnel  was  firmly  anchored. 

The  hooks  had  caught  in  some  fracture  of 
the  plateau  whicli  Gilliatt  could  not  see. 

It  was  necessary  to  trust  his  life  to  tliat  un- 
known support. 

Gilliatt  did  not  hesitate. 

The  matter  was  urgent.  He  was  compelled 
to  take  the  shortest  route. 

Moreover,  to  descend  again  to  the  deck  of  the 
Durande  in  order  to  devise  some  other  step  was 
impossible.  A  slip  was  probable,  and  a  fall  al- 
most certain.  It  was  easier  to  climb  than  to 
descend. 

Gilliatt's  movements  were  decisive,  as  are 
tliose  of  all  good  sailors.  He  never  wasted  force. 
He  always  proportioned  his  ciforts  to  the  work 
in  hand.  Hence  the  prodigies  of  strength  which 
he  executed  with  ordinary  muscles.  His  bicejis 
was  no  more  powerful  than  that  of  ordinary 
men,  but  his  heart  was  firmer.  He  added,  in 
fact,  to  strength  which  is  physical,  energy  which 
belongs  to  the  moral  faculties. 

The  feat  to  be  accomplished  was  appalling. 

It  was  to  cross  the  space  between  the  two 
Douvres,  hanging  only  by  this  slender  line. 

Oftentimes,  in  the  path  of  duty  and  devoted- 
ness,  the  figure  of  death  rises  before  men  to  pre- 
sent these  terrible  questions : 

Wilt  thou  do  this?  asks  the  shadow. 

Gilliatt  tested  the  cord  again  ;  the  grappling- 
iron  held  firm. 

Wrapping  his  left  hand  in  his  handkerchief, 
Gilliatt  grasped  the  knotted  cord  with  his  right 
hand,  which  he  covered  with  his  left;  then 
stretching  out  one  foot,  and  striking  out  shaiTi- 
ly  with  the  other  against  the  rock,  in  order 
that  the  impetus  might  prevent  the  rope  twist- 
ing, he  precipitated  himself  from  the  height  of 
the  Little  Dcruvre  on  to  the  escarpment  of  the 
great  one. 

The  shock  was  severe. 

Tliere  was  a  rebound. 

His  clenched  fists  struck  the  rocks  in  their 
turn ;  the  handkerchief  had  loosened,  and  they 
were  scratched  ;  they  had  indeed  narrowly  es- 
caped being  ci-ushed. 

Gilliatt  remained  hanging  there  a  moment 
dizzy. 

He  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  not  to 
let  go  his  hold  of  the  cord. 

A  few  moments  passed  in  jerks  and  oscilla- 
tions before  he  could  catch  the  cord  with  his 
feet ;  but  he  succeeded  at  last. 

Recovering  himself,  and  holding  the  cord  at 
last  between  his  naked  feet  as  with  two  hands, 
he  gazed  into  the  depth  below. 

He  had  no  anxiety  about  tlie  length  of  the 
cord,  which  had  many  a  time  served  him  foi- 
great  heights.  The  cord,  in  fact,  trailed  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Durande. 

Assured  of  being  able  to  descend  again,  he  be- 
gan to  climb  hand  over  hand,  and  still  clinging 
with  his  feet. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  gained  the  plateau. 
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Never  before  had  any  creature  without  wings 
found  a  footing  there.  The  jjlateau  was  cov- 
ered in  parts  witli  the  dung  of  birds.  It  was  an 
irreguhir  trajjczium,  a  mass  struck  ofiF  from  the 
colossal  granitic  prism  of  the  Great  Douvre. 
Tliis  block  was  hollowed  in  the  centre  like  a 
basin — a  work  of  the  rain. 

Gilliatt,  in  fact,  had  guessed  correctly. 

At  the  southern  angle  of  the  block  he  found 
a  mass  of  siiperimijosed  rocks,  i)robably  frag- 
ments of  the  fallen  summit.  These  rocks,  look- 
ing like  a  heap  of  giant  paving-stones,  would 
iiave  left  room  for  a  wild  beast,  if  one  could 
have  found  its  way  there,  to  secrete  himself  be- 
tween them.  They  supported  themselves  con- 
fusedly one  against  the  other,  leaving  interstices 
like  a  heap  of  ruins.  They  formed  neither  grot- 
toes nor  caves,  but  the  pile  was  full  of  holes 
like  a  sponge.  One  of  these  holes  was  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man. 

This  recess  had  a  flooring  of  moss  and  a  few 
tufts  of  grass.  Gilliatt  could  fit  himself  in  it  as 
in  a  kind  of  sheath. 

The  recess  at  its  entrance  was  about  two 
feet  liigh.  It  contracted  towards  the  bottom. 
Stone  coflBns  sometimes  have  this  form.  The 
mass  of  rocks  behind  lying  towards  the  south- 
west, the  recess  was  sheltered  from  the  showers, 
but  was  open  to  the  cold  north  wind. 

Gilliatt  was  satisfied  with  the  place. 

The  two  chief  problems  were  solved;  the 
sloop  had  a  harbour,  and  he  had  found  a  shel- 
ter. 

The  chief  merit  of  his  cave  was  its  accessi- 
bility from  the  wreck. 

The  graiipling-iron  of  the  knotted  cord  hav- 
ing fallen  between  two  blocks,  had  become  firm- 
ly hooked,  but  Gilliatt  rendered  it  more  tliffi- 
cult  to  give  way  by  rolling  a  huge  stone  upon 
it. 

He  was  now  free  to  operate  at  leisure  upon 
ihe  Durandc. 

Henceforth  he  was  at  home. 

The  great  Douvre  was  his  dwelling ;  the  Du- 
randc was  his  workshop. 

Nothing  was  more  simple  for  him  than  going 
to  and  fro,  ascending  and  descending. 

He  dropped  down  easily  by  the  knotted  cord 
on  to  tlie  deck. 

Tbe  day's  work  was  a  good  one,  the  enter- 
prise had  begun  well ;  he  was  satisfied,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  hungry. 

He  untied  his  basket  of  jirovisions,  opened 
his  knife,  cut  a  slice  of  smoked  beef,  took  a  bite 
out  of  his  brown  loaf,  drank  a  draught  from  his 
<an  of  fresh  water,  and  su])i)ed  admirably. 

To  do  well  and  eat  well  are  two  satisfac- 
■    tions.     A  full  stomach  resembles  an  easy  con- 
science. 

His  supper  w.is  ended,  and  there  was  still  be- 
fore him  a  little  more  dayliglit.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  begin  the  lightening  of  the 
wreck — an  urgent  necessity. 

He  had  passed  part  of  the  day  in  gathering 
up  the  fragments.  He  put  on  one  side,  in  the 
strong  compartment  which  contained  the  ma- 


chine, all  that  might  become  of  use  to  him,  such 
as  wood,  iron,  cordage,  and  canvas.  What  was 
useless  he  cast  into  the  sea. 

The  cargo  of  the  sloop  hoisted  on  to  the  deck 
by  the  capstan,  compact  as  he  had  made  it,  was 
an  encumbrance.  Gilliatt  surveyed  the  species 
of  niche,  at  a  height  within  his  reach,  in  the 
side  of  the  little  Douvre.  These  natural  clos- 
ets, not  shut  in,  it  is  true,  are  often  seen  in  the 
rocks.  It  struck  hiui  that  it  was  possible  to 
trust  some  stores  to  this  depot,  and  he  accord- 
ingly placed  in  the  back  of  the  recess  his  two 
boxes  containing  his  tools  and  his  clothing,  and 
his  two  bags  containing  the  rye-meal  and  the 
biscuit.  In  the  front — a  little  too  near  the  edge 
jierliaps,  but  he  had  no  other  place — he  rested 
his  basket  of  provisions. 

He  had  taken  care  to  remove  from  the  box 
of  clothing  his  sheepskin,  his  loose  coat  with  a 
hood,  and  his  waterproof  overalls. 

To  lessen  the  hold  of  the  wind  upon  the 
knotted  cord,  he  made  the  lower  extremity  fast 
to  one  of  the  riders  of  the  Durande. 

The  Durande  being  much  driven  in,  this  ri^lcr 
was  bent  a  good  deal,  and  it  held  the  end  of  the 
cord  as  firmly  as  a  tight  hand. 

There  was  still  the  difficulty  of  the  u])per  end 
of  the  cord.  To  control  the  lower  jiart  was 
well,  but  at  the  summit  of  the  escarpment,  at  the 
spot  where  the  knotted  cord  met  the  ridge  of  the 
plateau,  there  was  reason  to  fear  tliat  it  would 
be  fretted  and  worn  away  by  the  sharp  angle  of 
the  rock. 

Gilliatt  searched  in  th'e  heap  of  rubbish  in  re- 
serve, and  took  from  it  some  rags  of  sailcloth, 
and  from  a  bunch  of  old  cables  he  jiulled  out 
some  strands  of  rope-yarn  with  which  he  filled 
his  pockets. 

A  sailor  would  have  guessed  that  he  intended 
to  bind  with  these  pieces  of  sailcloth  and  ends 
of  yarn  the  part  of  the  knotted  rope  upon  the 
edge  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  presen-c  it  from  all 
friction — an  operation  which  is  called  "keck- 
ling." 

Having  provided  himself  with  these  things, 
lie  drew  on  his  overalls  over  his  legs,  put  on 
his  waterproof  coat  over  his  jacket,  drew  its  hood 
over  his  red  cap,  hung  the  sheepskin  round  his 
neck  by  the  two  legs,  and,  clothed  in  this  com- 
plete panojily,  he  grasped  the  cord,  now  firmly 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  Great  Douvre,  and 
mounted  to  the  assault  of  that  sombre  citadel  in 
the  sea. 

In  spite  of  his  scratched  hands,  Gilliatt  easily 
regained  the  summit. 

The  last  pale  tints  of  sunset  were  fading  in 
the  sky.  It  was  night  upon  the  sea  below.  A 
little  light  still  lingered  upon  the  height  of  the 
Douvre. 

Gilliatt  took  advantage  of  this  remains  of 
daylight  to  bind  the  knotted  rope.  lie  wound 
it  round  again  and  again  at  the  part  which  pass- 
ed over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  with  a  bandage  of 
several  thicknesses  of  canvas  strongly  tied  at 
every  turn.  The  whole  resembled  in  some  de- 
gree the  padding  which  actresses  place  upon 
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their  knees,  to  prepare  them  for  the  agonies  and 
supplications  of  the  fifth  act. 

This  binding  completely  accomplished,  Gil- 
liatt  rose  frona  his  stooping  position. 

For  some  moments,  while  he  had  been  busied 
in  his  task,  he  had  had  a  confused  sense  of  a  sin- 
gular fluttering  in  the  air. 

It  resembled,  in  the  silence  of  tlie  evening, 
tlie  noise  which  an  immense  bat  might  make 
with  the  beating  of  its  wings. 

Gilliatt  raised  his  eyes. 

A  great  black  circle  was  revolving  over  his 
head  in  the  pale  twilight  sky. 

Such  circles  are  seen  in  pictures  round  the 
heads  of  saints.  These,  however,  are  golden, 
on  a  dark  ground,  while  the  circle  around  Gil- 
liatt was  dark,  upon  a  pale  ground.  The  elicct 
was  strange.  It  spread  round  the  Great  Douvre 
like  the  aureole  of  night. 

The  circle  drew  nearer,  then  retired ;  grew 
narrower,  and  then  spread  wide  again. 

It  was  an  immense  flight  of  gulls,  sea-mews, 
frigate-birds,  and  sea-swallows — a  vast  multi- 
tude of  affrighted  sea-birds. 

The  Great  Douvre  was  probably  their  lodg- 
ing, and  they  were  coming  to  rest  for  the  niglit. 
(jrilliatt  had  taken  a  chamber  in  their  home. 
It  was  evident  that  their  unexpected  fellow- 
lodger  disturbed  them. 

A  man  there  was  an  object  they  had  never 
beheld  before. 

Their  wild  flutter  continued  for  some  time. 

They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  stranger 
to  leave  tlie  place. 

Gilliatt  followed  them  dreamily  with  his 
eyes. 

The  flying  multitude  seemed  at  last  to  give 
lip  their  design.  The  circle  suddenly  took  a 
spiral  form,  and  tlie  cloud  of  sea-birds  settled 
down  upon  "The  Man"  rock  at  the  extremity 
of  the  group,  where  they  seemed  to  be  confer- 
ring and  deliberating. 

Gilliatt,  after  settling  down  in  his  alcove  of 
granite,  and  covering  a  stone  for  a  pillow  for 
liis  head,  could  hear  the  birds  for  a  long  time 
chattering  one  after  the  other,  or  croaking,  as 
if  in  turns. 

Then  they  were  silent,  and  all  were  sleeping 
— the  birds  upon  their  rock,  Gilliatt  upon  his. 


VIII. 

IMPORTDNiEQUE   VOLUCEES. 

Gilliatt  slept  well ;  but  he  was  cold,  and 
this  awoke  him  from  time  to  time.  He  had 
naturally  placed  his  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  at  the  entrance  to  his  cave.  He  had  not 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  from  his  couch 
a  number  of  angular  stones,  which  did  not  by 
any  means  conduce  to  sleep. 

Now  and  then  he  half  opened  his  eyes. 

At  intervals  he  heard  loud  noises.  It  was 
the  rising  tide  entering  the  caverns  of  the  rocks 
with  a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  cannon. 


All  the  circumstances  of  his  position  con- 
spired to  produce  the  eflfect  of  a  vision.  Hallu- 
cinations seemed  to  surround  him.  The  vague- 
ness  of  night  increased  this  effect,  and  Gilliatt 
felt  himself  plunged  into  some  region  of  unre- 
alities, lie  asked  himself  if  all  were  not  a 
dream. 

Then  he  dropped  to  sleep  again ;  and  this 
time,  in  a  veritable  dream,  found  himself  at  the 
Ba  do  la  Rue,  at  the  Bravees,  at  St.  Sampson. 
He  heard  Ue'ruchctte  singing ;  he  was  among 
realities.  While  he  slcj)!,  lie  seemed  to  wake 
and  live ;  when  he  awoke  again,  he  appeared 
to  be  sleeping. 

In  truth,  from  this  time  forward  he  lived  in 
a  dream. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  a  confused 
murmur  filled  the  air.  Gilliatt  had  a  vague 
consciousness  of  it  even  in  his  sleep.  It  was 
perhaps  a  breeze  arising. 

Once,  when  awakened  by  a  cold  shiver,  he 
opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  than  before. 
Clouds  were  moving  in  the  zenitli  ;  the  moon 
was  flying  througli  the  sky,  with  one  large  star 
following  closely  in  her  footsteps. 

Gilliatt's  mind  was  full  of  the  incidents  of 
his  dreams.  The  wild  outlines  of  things  in  the 
darkness  were  exaggerated  by  this  confusion 
with  the  impressions  of  his  sleeping  hours. 

At  daybreak  he  was  half  frozen,  but  he  slept 
soundly. 

The  sudden  daylight  aroused  him  from  a 
slumber  which  might  have  been  dangerous. 
The  alcove  faced  the  rising  sun. 

Gilliatt  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  sprang 
out  of  liis  sleeping-place. 

His  sleep  had  been  so  deep  that  he  could  not 
at  first  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  night  be- 
fore. 

By  degi'ees  the  feeling  of  reality  returned, 
and  he  began  to  think  of  breakfast. 

The  weather  was  calm,  the  sky  cool  and  se- 
rene. The  clouds  were  gone,  the  night-wind 
had  cleared  the  horizon,  and  the  sun  rose  bright- 
ly. Another  fine  day  was  commencing.  Gil- 
liatt felt  joyful. 

He  threw  off  his  overcoat  and  his  leggins ; 
rolled  them  np  in  the  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
inside,  fiistened  the  roll  with  a  lengtli  of  rope- 
yarn,  and  pushed  it  into  the  cavern  for  a  shel- 
ter in  case  of  rain. 

Tins  done,  he  made  his  bed — an  operation 
which  consisted  in  removing  the  stones  which 
had  annoyed  him  in  the  night. 

His  bed  made,  he  slid  down  the  cord  on  to 
the  deck  of  the  Durande  and  approached  the 
niche  where  he  had  placed  his  basket  of  provi- 
sions. As  it  was  very  near  the  edge,  the  wind 
in  the  night  had  swept  it  down,  and  rolled  it 
into  the  sea. 

It  was  evident  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
recover  it.  There  was  a  spirit  of  mischief  and 
malice  in  a  wind  which  had  sought  out  his 
basket  in  that  position. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Gil- 
liatt understood  the  token. 
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To  those  who  live  in  a  state  of  rude  famil- 
iarity with  the  sea,  it  becomes  natural  to  regard 
the  wind  as  an  individuality,  and  the  rocks  as 
sentient  beings. 

Nothing  remained  but  the  biscuit  and  tlic 
ryc-racal,  except  the  shell-fish,  on  which  the 
shi])wrecked  sailor  had  supported  a  lingering 
existence  upon  "  The  INIan"  rock. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  subsisting  by  net  or 
line  fishing.  Fish  are  naturally  averse  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  rocks.  The  drag  and  bow  net 
fishers  would  waste  their  labour  among  the 
breakers,  the  ])oiuts  of  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive only  to  their  nets. 

Gilliatt  breakfasted  on  a  few  limpets  which 
he  plucked  with  ditliculty  from  the  rocks.  He 
narrowly  escaped  breaking  his  knife  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

While  he  was  making  his  spare  meal,  he  was 
sensible  of  a  strange  disturbance  on  the  sea. 
He  looked  around. 

It  was  a  swarm  of  gulls  and  sea-mews  which 
had  just  alighted  uj)on  some  low  rocks,  and 
were  beating  their  wings,  tumbling  over  each 
other,  screaming,  and  shrieking.  All  were 
swarming  noisily  upon  the  same  point.  This 
horde  with  beak  and  talons  were  evidently  pil- 
laging something. 

It  was  Gilliatt's  basket. 

Rolled  down  upon  a  sharp  point  by  tlie  wind, 
the  basket  had.  burst  open.  The  birds  had 
•gathered  round  immediately.  They  were  car- 
rying off  in  their  beaks  all  sorts  of  fragments  of 
provisions.  Gilliatt  recognised  from  tlie  dis- 
tance his  smoked  beef  and  his  salted  fish. 

It  was  their  turn  now  to  be  aggressive.  The 
birds  had  taken  to  reprisals.  Gilliatt  had  rob- 
bed them  of  their  lodging,  they  deprived  him 
of  his  supper. 


IX. 

THE   KOCK,  AND    IIOW    GILLIATT   CSED    IT. 

A  ■WEEK  passed. 

Although  it  was  in  the  rainy  season  no  rain 
fell,  a  fact  for  which  Gilliatt  felt  thankful.  But 
the  work  he  had  entered  upon  surpassed,  in  aji- 
pearance  at  least,  the  power  of  human  hand  and 
skill.  Success  appeared  so  improbable  that  the 
attempt  seemed  like  madness. 

It  is  not  until  a  task  is  fairly  gi-appled  with 
that  its  difficulties  and  perils  become  fully  man- 
ifest. There  is  nothing  like  making  a  com- 
mencement for  making  evident  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  come  to  the  end.  Every  beginning 
is  a  struggle  against  resistance.  The  first  step 
is  an  exorable  undeceivcr.  A  difficulty  which 
we  come  to  touch  pricks  like  a  thorn. 

Gilliatt  found  himself  immediately  in  the 
presence  of  obstacles. 

In  order  to  raise  the  engine  of  the  Durande 
from  the  wreck  in  which  it  was  three  parts 
buried,  with  any  chance  of  success — in  order 
to  accomplish  a  salvage  in  such  a  place  and  in 
such  a  season,  it  seemed  almost  necessary  to  be 


I  a  legion  of  men.  Gilliatt  was  alone ;  a  com- 
;  plete  apparatus  of  carpenters'  and  engineers' 
tools  and  implements  were  wanted.  Gilliatt  had 
a  saw,  a  hatchet,  a  chisel,  and  a  hammer.  He 
wanted  both  a  good  workshop  and  a  good  shed  ; 
Gilliatt  had  not  a  roof  to  cover  him.  Provi- 
sions,  too,  were  necessary,  but  he  had  not  even 
bread. 

Any  one  who  could  have  seen  Gilliatt  work- 
ing on  the  rock  during  all  that  first  week  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  determine  the  nature  of 
his  operations.  He  seemed  to  be  no  longer 
thinking  either  of  the  Durande  or  the  two  Dou- 
vres.  He  was  busy  only  among  the  breakers ; 
he  seemed  absorbed  in  saving  the  smaller  parts 
of  the  shipwreck.  He  took  advantage  of  every 
high  tide  to  strip  the  reefs  of  cverytliing  which 
the  shipwreck  had  distributed  among  them.  He 
went  from  rock  to  rock,  ]tickii)g  up  whatever 
the  sea  had  cast  among  them — tatters  of  sail- 
cloth, pieces  of  iron,  splinters  of  panels,  shat- 
tered planking,  broken  yards — here  a  beam, 
there  a  chain,  there  a  pulley. 

At  the  same  time  he  carefully  surveyed  all 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  To  his  great  disap- 
pointment none  were  habitable.  He  had  suf- 
fered from  the  cold  in  the  night,  where  he  lodged 
between  the  stones  on  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  he  would  gladly  have  found  some  better 
refuge. 

Two  of  those  recesses  were  somewhat  exten- 
sive. Although  the  natural  pavement  of  rock 
was  almost  everywhere  oblique  and  uneven,  it 
was  possible  to  stand  upright  and  even  to  walk 
within  them.  The  wind  and  therain  wandered 
there  at  will,  but  the  highest  tides  did  not  reach 
them.  They  were  near  the  Little  Douvre,  and 
were  approachable  at  any  time.  Gilliatt  de- 
cided that  one  should  serve  him  as  a  store-house, 
the  other  as  a  forge. 

"With  all  the  sail,  rope-bands,  and  all  the 
reef-earrings  he  could  collect,  he  made  packages 
of  the  fragments  of  wreck,  tying  up  the  wi  od 
and  iron  in  bundles,  and  the  canvas  in  parcels. 
He  lashed  all  these  togetlier  carefully.  As  the 
rising  tide  approached  these  packages,  he  began 
to  drag  them  across  the  reefs  to  his  storehouse. 
In  a  hollow  of  the  rocks  he  had  found  a  top  rope, 
by  means  of  which  he  had  been  able  to  haul 
even  the  large  jiieces  of  timber.  In  the  same 
manner  he  dragged  from  the  sea  the  numerous 
portions  of  chains  which  he  found  scattered 
among  the  breakers. 

Gilliatt  worked  at  these  tasks  with  astonish- 
ing activity  and  tenacity.  He  accomjilished 
whatever  he  attempted — nothing  could  with- 
stand his  ant-like  perseverance. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  gathered  into 
this  granite  warehouse  of  marine  stores,  and 
ranged  into  order,  all  this  miscellaneous  and 
shapeless  mass  of  salvage.  There  was  a  corner 
for  the  tacks  of  sails  and  a  corner  for  the  sheets. 
Bowlines  were  not  mixed  with  halliards;  par- 
rels were  arranged  according  to  their  number 
of  holes.  The  coverings  of  rope-yam,  unwound 
from  the  broken  anchorings,  were  tied  in  bunch- 
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cs ;  the  dead-eyes  without  pulleys  were  separated 
from  the  tackle-blocks.  Belaying-]iius,  Liill's- 
eyes,  preventer- shrouds,  down-liauls,  snatch - 
blocks,  pendents,  kcvcls,  trusses,  stoppers,  lire- 
booms,  if  they  were  not  completely  damaged  by 
the  storm,  occupied  diftcrent  compartments. 
All  the  cross-beams,  timber -work,  uprights, 
stanchions,  mast-heads,  binding-strakes,  port-lids 
and  clamps,  were  heaped  up  apart.  Wherever 
it  was  possible,  ho  had  iix0.  tlie  fragments  of 
planks  from  the  vessel's  bottom  one  in  the  oth- 
er. There  was  no  confusion  between  reef-points 
and  nippers  of  the  cable,  nor  of  crow's-feet  with 
tow-lines ;  nor  of  pulleys  of  the  small  with  pul- 
leys of  the  large  ropes ;  nor  of  fragments  from 
the  waist  with  fragments  from  the  stern.  A 
place  had  been  reserved  for  a  portion  of  the  cat- 
harpings  of  the  Durande,  wliich  had  supported 
the  shrouds  of  the  topmast  and  the  futtock- 
ehrouds.  Every  portion  had  its  place.  The 
enth'e  wreck  was  there  classed  and  ticketed.  It 
was  a  sort  of  chaos  in  a  storehouse. 

A  stay-sail,  fixed  by  huge  stones,  served, 
tliougli  torn  and  damaged,  to  protect  what  the 
rain  might  have  injured. 

Shattered  as  were  the  bows  of  the  wreck,  Gil- 
liatt  had  succeeded  in  saving  the  two  cat-heads 
witli  their  three  pulley-wheels. 

He  had  found  the  bowsprit  too,  and  had  had 
much  trouble  in  unrolling  its  gammoning ;  it 
was  very  hard  and  tight,  having  been,  according 
to  custom,  made  by  the  help  of  the  windlass,  and 
in  dry  weather.  Gilliatt,  however,  persevered 
until  he  had  detached  it,  this  thick  rope  prom- 
ising to  be  very  useful  to  him. 

He  had  been  equally  successful  in  discovering 
tlie  little  anchor,  which  had  become  fast  in  the 
hollow  of  a  reef,  where  the  receding  tide  had  left 
it  uncovered. 

In  what  had  been  Tangrouille's  cabin  he  had 
found  apiece  of  chalk,  which  he  preserved  care- 
fully. He  reflected  that  he  might  have  some 
marks  to  make. 

A  fire-bucket,  and  several  pails  in  pretty  good 
condition,  completed  his  stock  of  working  ma- 
terials. 

All  that  remained  of  the  store  of  coal  of  tho 
Durande  he  carried  into  the  warehouse. 

In  a  week  this  salvage  of  debris ;  the  rock 
was  swept  clean,  and  the  Durande  was  light- 
ened. Nothing  remained  now  to  burden  the 
hull  except  the  machinery. 

The  portion  of  the  fore-bulwark  which  hung 
to  it  did  not  distress  the  hull.  It  hung  without 
dragging,  being  partly  sustained  by  a  ledge  of 
rock.  It  was,  however,  large  and  broad,  and' 
heavy  to  drag,  and  would  have  encumbered  his 
warehouse  too  much.  This  bulwarking  looked 
something  like  a  boat-builder's  stocks.  Gilliatt 
left  it  where  it  was. 

He  had  been  profoundly  thoughtful  during 
all  this  labour.  He  had  sought  in  vain  for  tho 
figure-head — the  "doll,"  as  the  Guernsey  folks 
called  it,  of  the  Durande.  It  was  one  of  the 
things  which  the  waves  had  carried  away  for 
ever.     Gilliatt  would  have  given  his  hands  to 


find  it,  if  he  had  not  had  such  peculiar  need  of 
them  at  the  time. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  storehouse  and  out- 
side were  two  heaps  of  refuse — a  heap  of  iron 
good  for  forging,  and  a  heap  of  wood  good  for 
burning. 

Gilliatt  was  always  at  work  at  early  dawn. 
Except  his  time  of  sleep  he  did  not  take  a  mo- 
ment of  repose. 

The  wild  sea-birds,  flying  hither  and  thither, 
watched  over  him  at  his  work. 


THE   FORGE. 


The  warehouse  completed,  Gilliatt  construct- 
ed his  forge. 

The  other  recess  which  he  had  chosen  had 
within  it  a  species  of  passage  like  a  gallery  in 
a  mine  of  pretty  good  depth.  He  had  had  at 
first  an  idea  of  making  this  his  lodging,  but  the 
draught  was  so  continuous  and  so  persevering 
in  this  passage  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
give  it  up.  This  current  of  air,  incessantly  re- 
newed, first  gave  him  the  notion  of  the  forge. 
Since  it  could  not  be  his  chamber,  he  was  de- 
termined that  this  cabin  should  be  his  smithy. 
To  bend  obstacles  to  our  purposes  is  a  great 
step  towards  triumph.  The  wind  was  Gilliatt's 
enemy.  Gilliatt  set  about  making  it  his  serv- 
ant. 

The  proverb  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  men 
— "fit  for  everything,  good  for  nothing" — may 
also  be  applied  to  the  hollows  of  rocks.  They 
give  no  advantages  gratuitously.  On  one  side 
we  find  a  hollow  fashioned  conveniently  in  the 
shape  of  a  bath,  but  it  allows  the  water  to  run 
away  through  a  fissure.  Here  is  a  rocky  cham- 
ber, but  without  a  roof;  here  a  bed  of  moss,  hut 
oozy  with  wet ;  here  an  arm-chair,  but  one  of 
hard  stone. 

The  forge  which  Gilliatt  intended  was  rougli- 
ly  sketched  out  by  Nature,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  troublesome  than  to  reduce  this  rough 
sketch  to  manageable  shape,  to  transform  this 
cavern  into  a  laboratory  and  smith's  shop.  With 
three  or  four  large  rocks,  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
and  ending  in  a  narrow  fissure,  chance  had 
constructed  there  a  species  of  A'ast  misshapen 
blower,  of  very  diftcrent  power  to  those  huge  old 
forge  bellows  of  fourteen  feet  long,  which  jioured 
out  at  every  breath  ninety-eight  thousand  inches 
of  air.  This  was  quite  a  diff'erent  sort  of  con- 
struction. The  proportions  of  the  hurricane 
cannot  be  definitely  measured. 

This  excess  of  force  was  an  embarrassment. 
The  incessant  draught  was  difiicult  to  regulate. 

The  cavern  had  two  inconveniences :  the  wind 
traversed  it  from  end  to  end  ;  so  did  the  water. 
.  This  was  not  the  water  of  the  sea,  but  a  con- 
tinual little  trickling  stream,  more  like  a  spring 
than  a  torrent. 

The  foam,  cast  incessantly  by  the  surf  upon 
tho  rocks  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
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in  the  air,  had  filled  with  sea-water  a  natural 
cave  situated  among  the  high  rocks  overlooking 
the  excavation.  The  overHowings  of  tliis  reser- 
voir caused,  a  little  behind  the  escarpment,  a  fall 
(.f  water  of  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  de- 
scending four  or  five  fathoms.  An  occasional 
contribution  from  the  rains  also  helped  to  fill 
the  rcsen-oir.  From  time  to  time  a  passing 
cloud  dropped  a  shower  into  the  rocky  basin, 
always  overflowing.  The  water  was  brackish, 
and  unfit  to  drink,  but  clear.  This  rill  of  water 
fell  in  graceful  droj  s  from  the  extremities  of 
the  long  marine  grasses,  as  from  the  ends  of  a 
length  of  hair. 

Gilliatt  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  making 
this  water  serve  to  regulate  the  draught  in  the 
cave.  By  the  means  of  a  funnel  made  of  planks 
roughly  and  hastily  put  together  to  form  two  or 
three  pipes,  one  of  which  was  fitted  with  a  valve, 
and  of  a  large  tub  arranged  as  a  lower  reservoir, 
without  checks  or  counterweight,  and  completed 
solely  by  air-tight  stuffing  alwvc  and  air-holes 
below,  Gilliatt,  who,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  handy  at  the  forge  and  at  the  mechanic's 
bench,  succeeded  in  constructing,  instead  of  the 
forge-bellows,  which  he  did  not  possess,  an  ap- 
paratus less  perfect  than  what  is  known  now-a- 
days  by  the  name  of  a  "cagniardelle,"but  less 
rude  than  what  the  people  of  the  Pyrenees  an- 
ciently called  a  "  trompe." 

He  had  some  rye-meal,  and  he  manufactured 
with  it  some  paste.  He  had  some  white  cord, 
which  i)icked  out  into  tow.  "With  this  paste 
and  tow,  and  some  bits  of  wood,  he  stopped 
all  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  leaving  only  a  little 
air-passage  made  of  a  powder-flask  which  he 
had  found  aboard  the  Durande,  and  which  had 
sen-ed  for  loading  the  signal  gun.  This  pow- 
der-flask was  directed  horizontally  to  a  large 
stone,  which  Gilliatt  made  the  hearth  of  the 
forge.  A  stopper  made  of  a  piece  of  tow  served 
to  close  it  in  case  of  need. 

After  this,  Gilliatt  heaped  up  the  wood  and 
coal  upon  the  hearth,  struck  his  steel  against 
the  bare  rock,  caught  a  spark  upon  a  handful 
of  loose  tow,  and  having  ignited  it,  soon  lighted 
his  forge  fire. 

He  tried  the  blower :  it  worked  admirably. 

Gilliatt  felt  the  pride  of  a  Cydojis :  he  was 
the  master  of  air,  water,  and  fire.  Jfaster  of 
the  air;  for  he  had  given  a  kind  of  lungs  to 
the  wind,  and  changed  the  rude  draught  into  a 
useful  blower,  blaster  of  water,  for  he  had 
converted  the  little  cascade  into  a  "trompe." 
Master  of  fire,  for  out  of  this  moist  rock  he  had 
struck  a  flame. 

The  cave  being  almost  everywhere  open  to 
the  sky,  the  smoke  issued  freely,  blackening  the 
cun-ed  escarpment.  The  rocks  which  seemed 
destined  for  ever  to  receive  only  the  white  foam, 
became  now  familiar  with  tiio  blackening  smoke. 

Gilliatt  selected  for  an  anvil  a  large  smooth 
round  stone,  of  about  the  required  shape  and 
dimensions.  It  formed  a  base  for  the  blows  of 
his«hammer,  but  one  that  might  fly  and  was 
very  dangerous.    One  of  the  extremities  of  this 


block,  rounded  and  ending  in  a  point,  might, 
for  want  of  anytliing  better,  serve  instead  of  a 
conoid  bicorn  ;  but  the  other  kind  of  bicorn  of 
the  j-yramidal  form  was  wanting.  It  was  the 
ancient  stone  anvil  of  the  Troglodytes.  The 
surface,  polished  by  the  waves,  had  almost  the 
firmness  of  steel. 

He  regretted  not  having  brought  his  anvil. 
As  he  did  not  know  that  the  Durande  bad  been 
broken  in  two  by  t#c  temjiest,  he  bad  ho]>cd  to 
find  the  carpenter's  chest  and  all  his  tools  gen- 
erally kept  in  the  fore  hold.  But  it  was  ]ire- 
cisely  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  which  had  been 
carried  away. 

These  two  excavations  which  Gilliatt  had 
found  in  the  rock  were  contiguous.  The  ware- 
house and  the  forge  communicated  with  each 
other. 

Every  evening,  when  his  work  was  ended, 
Gilliatt  supped  on  a  little  biscuit,  moistened  in 
water,  a  sea-urchin  or  a  crab,  or  a  few  diutaignes 
de  liter,  the  only  food  to  be  found  among  those 
rocks;  and  shivering  like  his  knotted  cord, 
mounted  again  to  sleep  in  his  cell  upon  the 
Great  Douvre. 

The  very  materialism  of  his  daily  occupation 
increased  the  kind  of  abstraction  in  which  he 
lived.  To  be  steeped  too  deeply  in  realities 
is  in  itself  a  cause  of  visionary  moods.  His 
bodily  labour,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  details, 
detracted  nothing  from  the  sensation  of  stupor 
which  arose  from  the  strangeness  of  his  position 
and  his  work.  Ordinary  bodily  fatigue  is  a 
thread  which  binds  man  to  the  earth,  but  the 
very  peculiarity  of  the  enteijirise  he  was  en- 
gaged in  kept  him  in  a  sort  of  ideal  twilight 
region.  There  were  times  when  he  seemed 
to  be  striking  blows  with  his  hammer  in  the 
clouds.  At  other  moments,  his  tools  appeared 
to  him  like  arms.  He  had  a  singular  feeling,  as 
if  he  was  repressing  or  jiroviding  against  some 
latent  danger  of  attack.  Untwisting  ropes,  un- 
ravelling threads  of  yarn  in  a  sail,  or  projiping 
up  a  couple  of  beams,  appeared  to  him  at  such 
times  like  fashioning  engines  of  war.  The  thou- 
sand minute  pains  whicli  he  took  about  his  sal- 
vage operations  produced  at  last  in  his  mind  the 
effect  of  precautions  against  aggressions  little 
concealed,  and  easj-  to  anticipate.  He  did  not 
know  the  words  which  express  the  ideas,  but  he 
perceived  them.  His  instincts  became  less  and 
less  those  of  the  worker;  his  habits  more  and 
more  those  of  the  savage  man. 

His  business  there  was  to  subdue  and  direct 
the  powers  of  nature.     He  had  an  indistinct 
•perception  of  it.     A  strange  enlargement  of  his 
ideas  I 

Around  him,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  the 
vast  prospect  of  endless  labour  wasted  and  lost. 
Nothing  is  more  disturbing  to  the  mind  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  difi'usion  of  forces  at 
work  in  the  unfathomalilc  and  illimitable  space 
of  the  ocean.  The  mind  tends  naturally  to 
seek  the  object  of  these  forces.  The  unceasing 
movement  in  space,  the  unwearying  sea,  the 
clouds  that  seem  ever  hurrying  to  some  place, 
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the  vast  mysterious  prodigality  of  effort,  all  this 
is  a  problem.  Whither  does  this  perpetual 
movement  tend?  What  do  these  winds  con- 
struct ?  What  do  these  giant  blows  build  up  ? 
These  bowlings,  shocks,  and  sobbings  of  tli'e 
storm,  what  do  they  end  in  ?  and  what  is  the 
business  of  this  tumult?  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
these  questionings  is  eternal,  as  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea.  Gilliatt  could  answer  for  him- 
self; his  work  he  knew,  but  the  agitation  which 
surrounded  him  far  and  wide  at  all  times  per- 
plexed him  confusedly  with  its  eternal  ques- 
tionings. Unknown  to  himself,  mechanically, 
by  the  mere  pressure  of  external  things,  and 
without  any  other  effect  than  a  strange,  uncon- 
scious bewilderment,  Gilliatt,  in  this  dreamy 
mood,  blended  his  own  toil  somehow  with  the 
prodigious  wasted  labours  of  the  sea.  How  in- 
deed, in  that  position,  could  he  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  that  mystery  of  the  dread,  laborious 
ocean  ?  how  do  other  than  meditate,  so  for  as 
meditation  was  possible,  upon  the  vacillation  of 
the  waves,  the  perseverance  of  the  foam,  the  im- 
])erceptible  wearing  down  of  rocks,  the  furious 
beatings  of  the  four  winds  ?  How  terrible  that 
perpetual  recommencement,  that  ocean  bed, 
those  Danaides-like  clouds,  all  that  travail  and 
weariness  for  no  jend  ? 

For  no  end?     Not  so!     But  for  what?     O 
Thou  Infinite  Unknown,  Thou  only  knowest! 


XI. 


DISCOVERT. 


A  ROCK  near  the  const  is  sometimes  visited 
by  men ;  a  rock  in  mid-ocean  never.  What 
object  could  any  one  have  there  ?  No  supplies 
can  be  drawn  thence;  no  fruit-trees  are  there, 
no  pasturage,  no  beasts,  no  springs  of  water  fit- 
ted for  man's  use.  It  stands  aloft,  a  rock  with 
its  steep  sides  and  summits  above  water,  and  its 
sharp  points  below.  Nothing  is  to  be  found 
there  but  inevitable  shipwreck. 

This  kind  of  rocks,  which  in  the  old  sea  dia- 
lect Avere  called  Isok's,  are,  as  we  have  said, 
strange  places.  The  sea  is  alone  there ;  she 
works  her  own  will.  No  token  of  terrestrial 
life  distui'bs  her.  Man  is  a  terror  to  the  sea; 
she  is  shy  of  his  approach,  and  hides  from  him 
her  deeds.  But  she  is  bolder  among  the  lone 
sea  rocks.  Tiie  everlasting  soliloquy  of  the 
waves  is  not  troubled  there.  She  labours  at 
the  rocks,  repairs  its  damage,  sharpens  its 
peaks,  makes  them  rugged  or  renews  them. 
She  pierces  the  granite,  wears  down  the  soft 
stone,  and  denudes  the  hard ;  she  rummages, 
dismembers,  bores,  perforates,  and  grooves ;  she 
fills  the  rock  with  cells,  and  makes  it  sponge- 
like, hollows  out  the  inside,  or  sculptures  it 
without.  In  that  secret  mountain  which  is 
hers,  she  makes  to  herself  caves,  sanctuaries, 
palaces.  She  has  her  splendid  and  monstrous 
vegetation,  composed  of  floating  plants  which 
bite,  and  of  monsters  which  take  root :  and  she 


hides  away  all  this  terrible  magnificence  in  the 
twilight  of  her  deeps.  Among  the  isolated 
rocks  no  eye  watches  over  her ;  no  sjjy  embai- 
rasses  her  movements.  It  is  there  that  she  de- 
velops at  liberty  her  mysterious  side,  whicii  is 
inaccessible  to  man.  Here  she  kec])s  all  strange 
secretions  of  life.  Here  that  the  unkuown  won- 
ders of  the  sea  are  assembled. 

Promontories,  forelands,  capes,  headlands, 
breakers,  and  shoals,  arc  veritable  construc- 
tions. The  geological  changes  of  the  earth  are 
trifling  compared  with  the  vast  operations  of 
the  ocean.  These  breakers,  these  habitations 
in  the  sea,  these  pyramids,  and  spouts  of  the 
foam,  are  the  practicers  of  a  mysterious  art 
which  the  author  of  this  book  has  somewhere 
called  "the  Art  of  Nature."  Their  style  is 
known  by  its  vastness.  Tlic  effects  of  chance 
seem  here  design.  Its  works  are  multiform. 
They  abound  in  the  mazy  entanglement  of  the 
rock-coral  groves,  the  sublimity  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  extravagance  of  the  pagoda,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  mountain,  the  delicacy  of  the  jew- 
eller's work,  the  horror  of  the  sepulchre.  They 
are  filled  with  cells  like  the  wasps'  nest,  with 
dens  like  menageries,  with  subterranean  pas- 
sages like  the  haunts  of  moles,  with  dungeons 
like  Bastilles,  with  ambuscades  like  a  camp. 
They  have  their  doors,  but  they  are  barricaded ; 
their  columns,  but  they  are  shattered  ;  their 
towers,  but  they  are  tottering;  their  bridges, 
but  they  are  broken.  Their  compartments  are 
unaccommodating ;  these  are  fitted  for  the  birds 
only,  those  only  for  fish.  They  are  impassable. 
Their  architectural  style  is  variable  and  incon- 
sistent ;  it  regards  or  disregards  at  will  the  laws 
of  equilibrium,  breaks  off,  stops  short,  begins  in 
the  form  of  an  archivolt,  and  ends  in  an  archi- 
trave, block  on  block.  Enceladus  is  the  mason. 
A  wondrous  science  of  dynamics  exhibits  here 
its  problems  ready  solved.  Fearful  overhang- 
ing blocks  threaten,  but  fall  not:  the  human 
mind  cannot  guess  what  power  sujjports  their 
bewildering  masses.  Blind  entrances,  gaps, 
and  ponderous  suspensions  multiply  and  vary 
infinitely.  The  laws  which  regulate  this  Babel 
bafile  human  inductions.  The  great  unknown 
architect  plans  nothing,  but  succeeds  in  all. 
Rocks  massed  together  in  confusion  form  a 
monstrous  monument,  defy  reason,  yet  maintain 
equilibrium.  Here  is  something  more  than 
strength ;  it  is  eternity.  But  order  is  wanting. 
The  wild  tumult  of  the  waves  seems  to  have 
passed  into  the  wilderness  of  stone.  It  is  like 
a  tempest  petrified  and  fixed  for  ever.  Noth- 
ing is  more  impressive  than  that  wild  architec- 
ture ;  always  standing,  yet  always  seeming  to 
fall;  in  which  everything  appears  to  give  sup- 
port, and  yet  to  withdraw  it.  A  struggle  be- 
tween opposing  lines  has  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  edifice,  filled  with  traces  of  the 
efforts  of  those  old  antagonists,  the  ocean  and 
the  storm. 

This    architecture    has   its    terrible   master- 
pieces, of  which  the  Douvres  rock  was  one. 

The  sea  had  fashioned  and  perfected  it  with 
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a  sinister  solicitude.  The  snarling  waters  licked 
it  into  shape.  It  was  hideous,  treaclierous,  dark, 
full  of  hollows. 

It  had  a  coru})lcte  row  of  submarine  caverJis 
ramifying  and  losing  themselves  in  unfathomcd 
depths.  Some  of  the  orifices  of  this  labyrinth 
of  i)assages  were  left  exposed  by  the  low  tides. 
A  man  might  enter  there,  but  at  his  risk  and 
jjcril. 

Gilliatt  determined  to  explore  all  these  grot- 
toes for  the  purpose  of  his  salvage  labour. 
Tiicre  was  not  one  which  was  not  repulsive. 
Everywhere  about  the  caverns  that  strange  as- 
pect of  an  abattoir,  those  singular  traces  of 
slaughter  ajijjcarcd  again  in  all  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  ocean.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  in 
excavations  of  this  kind,  uj^n  the  walls  of  ev- 
erlasting granite,  these  hideous  natural  frescoes, 
can  form  a  notion  of  their  singularity. 

These  pitiless  caverns,  too,  were  false  and  sly. 
Woe  betide  him  who  would  loiter  there.  The 
rising  tide  filled  them  to  their  roofs. 

Rock  limpets  and  edible  mosses  abounded 
among  them. 

They  were  obstructed  by  quantities  of  shin- 
gle, heaped  together  in  their  recesses.  Some 
of  their  huge  smooth  stones  weighed  more  than 
a  ton.  They  were  of  every  proportion  and  of 
every  hue  ;  but  the  greater  jtart  were  blood-col- 
oured. Some,  covered  with  a  hairy  and  glutin- 
ous sea-weed,  seemed  like  large  green  moles  bor- 
ing a  way  into  the  rock. 

Several  of  the  caverns  terminated  abruptly 
in  the  form  of  a  denii-cuiiola.  Others,  main 
arteries  of  a  mysterious  circulation,  lengthened 
out  in  the  rock  in  dark  and  tortuous  fissures. 
They  were  the  alleys  of  the  submarine  city;  but 
they  gradually  contracted  from  their  entrances, 
and  at  length  left  no  way  for  a  man  to  ])ass. 
Peering  in  by  the  help  of  a  lighted  torch,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  dark  hollows  dripping 
with  moisture. 

One  day,  Gilliatt,  exjdoring,  ventured  into 
one  of  these  fissures.  The  state  of  the  tide  fa- 
voured the  attempt.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  of 
calm  and  sunshine.  There  was  no  fear  of  any 
accident  from  the  sea  to  increase  the  danger. 

Two  necessities,  as  we  have  said,  compelled 
him  to  undertake  these  cxjdoratious.  He  had 
t«  gather  fragments  of  wreck  and  other  things 
to  aid  him  in  his  labour,  and  to  search  for  crabs 
and  cray-fish  for  his  food.  Shell-fish  had  be- 
gun to  fail  him  on  the  rocks. 

The  fissure  was  narrow,  and  the  passage  dif- 
ficult. Gilliatt  could  see  daylight  beyond.  He 
ma<lc  an  effort,  contorted  himself  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  penetrated  into  the  cave  as  far  as  he 
was  able. 

He  had  reached,  without  suspecting  it,  the  in- 
terior of  the  rock,  upon  the  point  of  whicli  Cln- 
bin  had  driven  the  Durande.  Though  abrujit 
and  almost  inaccessible  without,  it  was  hollowed 
within.  It  was  full  of  galleries,  pits,  and  cham- 
bers, like  the  tomb  of  an  Eg_\-]itian  king.  Tiiis 
network  of  caverns  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  that  labyrinth,  a  lal)our  of  the 


water,  the  undermining  of  the  restless  sea.  The 
bi-anches  of  the  subterranean  maze  probably 
communicated  with  the  sea  without  by  more 
than  one  issue,  some  gaping  at  the  level  of  the 
waves,  the  other  profound  and  invisible.  It  was 
near  here,  but  Gilliatt  knew  it  not,  that  Clubin 
had  dived  into  the  sea. 

In  this  crocodile  cave — whore  crocodiles,  it 
is  true,  were  not  among  the  dangers— Gilliatt 
wound  about,  clambered,  struck  his  head  occa- 
sionally, bent  low  and  rose  again,  lost  bis  foot- 
ing and  regained  it  many  times,  advancing  la- 
boriously. By  degrees  the  gallery  widened  ;  a 
glimmer  of  daylight  appeared,  and  he  found 
himself  suddenly  at  the  entrance  to  a  cavern 
of  a  singular  kind. 


XII. 

THE  IXTEKIOR  OF  AN  EDIFICE  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

The  gleam  of  daylight  was  fortunate. 

One  step  further,  and  Gilliatt  nnist  have  fall- 
en into  a  pool,  perhaps  without  bottom.  The 
waters  of  these  cavern  pools  are  so  cold  and  par- 
alyzing as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  strongest  swim- 
mers. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  means  of  remounting, 
or  of  hanging  on  to  any  i)art  of  their  steep  w.alls. 

Gilliatt  stopped  short.  The  crevice  frem 
Mhich  he  had  jurt  issued  ended  in  a  narrow  and 
slippeiy  projection — a  species  of  corbel  in  the 
peaked  wall.  He  leaned  against  the  side  and 
.surveyed  it. 

He  was  in  a  large  cave.  Over  his  head  was 
a  roofing  not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  vast  skull, 
which  might  have  been  imagined  to  have  been 
recently  dissected.  The  dripping  ribs  of  the 
striated  indentations  of  the  roof  seemed  to  imi- 
tate the  branching  fibres  and  jagged  sutures  of 
the  bony  cranium.  A  stony  ceiling  and  a  wa- 
tery lloor.'  The  rijijiled  waters  between  the 
four  walls  of  the  cave  were  like  wavy  paving 
tiles.  The  grotto  was  shut  in  on  all  sides. 
Not  a  window,  not  even  an  air-hole  visible. 
No  breach  in  the  wall,  no  crack  in  the  roof. 
The  light  came  from  below  and  through  the 
water,  a  strange,  sombre  light. 

Gilliatt,  the  pupils  of  whose  eyes  had  con- 
tracted during  his  explorations  of  the  dusky 
corridor,  could  distinguish  eveiything  about 
him  in  the  pale  glimmer. 

He  was  familiar,  from  having  often  visited 
them,  with  the  caves  of  Pltmont  in  Jersey,  the 
Crcaux-Maillc'  at  Guernsey,  the  Boutiques  at 
Sark  ;  but  none  of  these  man-clious  caverns 
could  compare  with  the  subten-ancan  and  sub- 
marine chamber  into  which  he  had  made  his 
way. 

Under  the  water  at  his  feet  Gilliatt  could  sec 
a  sort  of  drowned  arch.  This  arch,  a  natural 
ogive  fashioned  by  the  waves,  was  glittering 
between  its  two  dark  and  ]>rofound  supports. 
It  was  by  this  submerged  porch  that  the  day- 
light entered  into  the  cavern  from  the  open  sea. 
A  strange  light  shooting  upward  from  a  gulf. 
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The  glimmer  spread  out  beneath  the  waters 
like  a  large  fun,  and  was  reflected  on  the  rocks. 
Its  direct  rays,  divided  into  long,  broad  shafts, 
appeared  in  strong  relief  against  the  darkness 
below,  and  becoming  brighter  or  more  dull  from 
one  rock  to  another,  looked  as  if  seen  here  and 
there  through  panes  of  glass.  There  was  liglit 
in  that  cave,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  light 
tliat  was  uneartlily.  The  beholder  miglit  liave 
dreamed  that  he  had  descended  in  some  other 
phinct.  The  glimmer  was  an  enigma,  like  the 
glaucous  light  from  the  eye-pupil  of  a  Sphinx. 
The  whole  cave  represented  the  interior  of  a 
death's  head  of  enormous  proportions,  and  of  a 
strange  splendour.  The  vault  was  the  hollow 
of  the  brain,  the  arch  the  mouth  ;  the  sockets 
of  the  eyes  were  wanting.  This  mouth,  alter- 
nately swallowing  and  rendering  up  the  flux 
and  reflux  through  its  mouth  wide  opened  to 
the  full  noonday  without,  seemed  to  drink  in 
the  light  and  vomit  forth  bitterness — a  type  of 
some  beings  intelligent  and  evil.  The  light,  in 
traversing  this  inlet  through  the  vitreous  medi- 
um of  the  sea-water,  became  green,  like  a  ray 
of  starlight  from  Aldebaran.  The  water,  filled 
with  this  moist  light,  appeared  like  a  liquid 
emerald.  A  tint  of  aqua-marina  of  marvelous 
delicacy  spread  a  soft  hue  throughout  the  cav- 
ei'n.  The  roof,  with  its  cerebral  lodes,  and  its 
rampant  ramifications,  like  the  fibres  of  nerves, 
gave  out  a  tender  reflection  of  chrysoprase. 
Tlie  ripples  reflected  on  the  roof  were  falling  in 
order  and  dissolving  again  incessanth^,  and  en- 
larging and  contracting  their  glittering  scales 
in  a  mysterious  and  mazy  dance.  They  gave 
tlie  beholder  an  impression  of  something  weird 
and  spectral :  he  wondered  what  prey  secured, 
or  what  expectation  about  to  be  realized  moved 
with  a  joyous  thrill  this  magnificent  network 
of  living  fire.  From  the  projections  of  the 
vault  and  the  angles  of  the  rock  hung  lengths 
of  delicate  fibrous  plants,  bathing  their  roots, 
probably  through  the  granite,  in  some  upper 
pool  of  water,  and  distilling  from  their  silky 
ends,  one  after  the  other,  a  drop  of  water  like 
a  pearl.  These  drops  fell  in  the  water  now  and 
then  with  a  gentle  splash.  The  effect  of  the 
scene  was  singular.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
could  be  imagined  ;  nothing  more  mournful 
could  anywhere  be  found. 

It  was  a  wondrous  palace,  in  which  death  sat 
smiling  and  content. 


XIII. 

WHAT    WAS    SEEN    THERE  ;     AND    AVHAT    PER- 
CEIVED  DIMLY. 

A  PLACE  of  shade,  which  yet  dazzled  the 
eyes — such  was  this  surprising  cavern. 

The  beating  of  the  sea  made  itself  felt  through- 
out the  cavern.  The  oscillation  without  raised 
and  depressed  the  level  of  the  waters  within 
with  the  regularity  of  respiration.  A  mysteri- 
ous spirit  seemed  to  fill  this  great  organism,  as 
it  swelled  and  subsided  in  silence. 


The  water  had  a  magical  transparency,  and 
Gilliatt  distinguished  at  various  dcptlis  sub- 
merged recesses,  and  surfaces  of  jutting  rocks 
ever  of  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  green.  Certain 
dark  hollows,  too,  were  there,  probably  too  deep 
for  soundings. 

On  each  side  of  the  submarine  porch,  rude 
elliptical  arches,  filled  with  shallows,  indicated 
the  position  of  small  lateral  caves,  low  alcoves 
of  the  central  cavern,  accessible,  perhaps,  at  cer- 
tain tides.  These  openings  had  roofs  in  the 
form  of  inclined  planes,  and  at  angles  more  or 
less  acute.  Little  sandy  beaches  of  a  few  feet 
wide,  laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  water,  stretch- 
ed inward,  and  were  lost  in  these  recesses. 

Here  and  there  sea-weeds  of  more  than  a 
fathom  in  length  undulated  beneath  the  water, 
like  the  waving  of  long  tresses  in  the  wind ;  and 
there  were  glimpses  of  a  forest  of  sea-plants. 

Above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  wall  of  the  cavern  from  top  to  bottom — from 
the  vault  down  to  the  depth  at  which  it  became 
invisible — was  tapestried  with  that  prodigious 
efflorescence  of  the  sea,  rarely  perceived  by  hu- 
man eyes,  which  the  old  Spanish  navigators 
called  praderias  del  mar.  A  luxui'iant  mos$, 
having  all  the  tints  of  the  olive,  enlarged  and 
concealed  the  protuberances  of  granite.  From 
all  the  jutting  points  swung  the  thin  fluted  strips 
ofvarcch,  which  sailors  use  as  their  barometers. 
The  light  breath  which  stirred  in  the  cavern 
waved  to  and  fro  their  glossy  bands. 

Under  these  vegetations  there  showed  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  some  of  the  rarest 
bijoux  of  the  casket  of  the  ocean ;  ivory  shells, 
strombi,  purple  -  fish,  univalves,  struthiolaircs, 
turriculated  cerites.  The  bell -shaped  limpet 
shells,  like  tiny  huts,  were  everywhere  adhering 
to  the  rocks,  distributed  in  settlements,  in  the 
alleys  between  which  prowled  oscabrious,  those 
beetles  of  the  sea.  A  few  large  pebbles  found 
their  way  into  the  cavern  ;  shell-fish  took  refuge 
there.  The  Crustacea  are  the  gi-andees  of  the 
sea,  who,  in  their  laeework  and  embroidery, 
avoid  the  rude  contact  of  the  pebbly  crowd. 
The  glittering  heap  of  their  shells,  in  certain 
spots  under  the  wave,  gave  out  singular  irradia- 
tions, amidst  which  the  eye  caught  glimpses  of 
confused  azure  and  gold,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
of  every  tint  of  the  water. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  cavem,  a  little  above 
the  water-line,  a  magnificent  and  singular  plant, 
attaching  itself,  like  a  fringe,  to  the  border  of 
sea-weed,  continued  and  completed  it.  This 
plant,  thick,  fibrous,  inextricably  intertwined, 
and  almost  black,  exhibited  to  the  eye  large  con- 
fused and  dusky  festoons,  everywhere  dotted 
with  innumerable  little  flowers  of  the  colour  of 
lapis-lazuli.  In  the  water  they  seemed  to  glow 
like  small  blue  flames.  Out  of  the  water  they 
were  flowers ;  beneath  it  they  were  sapphires. 
The  water,  rising  and  inundating  the  basement 
of  the  grotto  clothed  withtJiese  plants,  seems  to 
cover  the  rock  with  gems. 

At  every  swelling  of  the  wave  these  flowers 
increased  in  splendour,  and  at  every  subsidence 
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grew  dull  again.  So  is  it  with  the  destiny  of 
man  ;  aspiration  is  life,  the  outbrcathing  of  the 
spirit  is  death. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  cavern  was  the 
rock  itself.  This  rock,  forming  liere  a  wall, 
there  an  arch,  and  here  again  a  jiillar  or  pilas- 
ter, was  in  jdaces  rough  and  bare,  and  some- 
times close  beside  was  wrouglit  with  the  most 
delicate  natural  carving.  Strange  evidences 
of  mind  mingled  with  the  massive  solidity  of 
tlie  granite.  It  was  the  wondrous  art-work  of 
the  ocean.  Here  a  sort  of  panel,  cut  square, 
and  covered  with  round  embossments  in  vari- 
ous positions,  simulated  a  vague  bas-rclicf.  Be- 
fore this  sculj)tnre,  with  its  obscure  designs,  a 
man  miglit  have  dreamed  of  Prometheus  rough- 
ly sketching  for  Michael  Angelo.  It  seemed  as 
if  that  great  genius  with  a  few  blows  of  liis  mal- 
let could  have  finished  the  indistinct  labours  of 
tlic  giant.  In  other  places  the  rock  was  dam- 
asked like  a  Saracen  buckler,  or  engraved  like 
a  Florentine  vase.  There  were  portions  which 
appeared  like  Corinthian  brass,  then  like  ara- 
besques, as  on  the  door  of  a  mosque ;  then  like 
liunic  stoties  with  obscure  and  mystic  prints  of 
claws.  Plants  with  twisted  creepers  and  ten- 
drils, crossing  and  rccrossing  upon  the  ground- 
work of  golden  lichens,  covered  it  with  filigree. 
The  grotto  resembled  in  some  wise  a  Moorish 
palace.  It  was  a  union  of  barbarism  and  of 
goldsmith's  work,  with  the  imjjosing  and  rugged 
architecture  of  the  elements. 

The  magnificent  stains  and  moulderings  of 
the  sea  covered,  as  with  velvet,  the  angles  of 
granite.  The  escarpments  were  festooned  with 
large  flowered  bindweed,  sustaining  itself  with 
graceful  ease,  and  ornamenting  the  walls  as  by 
intelligent  design.  Wall-pcllitories  showed  their 
strange  clusters  in  tasteful  arrangement.  The 
wondrous  light  which  came  from  beneath  the 
water,  at  once  a  submarine  twilight  and  an  Ely- 
sian  radiance,  softened  down  and  blended  all 
harsh  lineaments.  Every  wave  was  a  prism. 
The  outlines  of  things  under  these  rainbow- 
tinted  undulations  produced  the  chromatic  ef- 
fects of  optical  glasses  made  too  convex.  Solar 
spectra  shot  through  the  waters.  Fragments 
of  rainbows  seemed  floating  in  that  trans])arent 
dawn.  Elsewhere  —  in  other  corners  —  there 
was  discernible  a  kind  of  moonlight  in  the  wa- 
ter. Every  kind  of  splendour  seemed  to  min- 
gle there,  forming  a  singular  sort  of  twilight. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  or  enigmat- 
ical than  the  sumptuous  beauties  of  this  cavern. 
Enchantment  reigned  over  all.  The  fantastic 
vegetation,  the  rude  masonry  of  the  place  seem- 
ed to  harmonize. 

Was  it  daylight  wliich  entered  by  this  case- 
ment beneath  the  sea?  Was  it  indeed  water 
which  trembled  in  this  dusky  i)Ool?  Were  not 
these  arched  roofs  and  jiorches  fashioned  out 
of  sunset  clouds  to  imitate  a  cavern  to- men's 
eyes  ?  What  stone  was  that  beneath  the  feet  ? 
Was  not  this  solid  shaft  about  to  melt  and  pass 
into  thin  air?  What  was  that  cunning  jewel- 
lery of  glittering  shells,  half  seen  beneath  the 


wave?  How  far  away  were  life,  and  the  green 
earth,  and  human  faces  ?  What  strange  en- 
chantment haunted  that  mystic  twilight?  Wh.u 
blind  emotion,  mingling  its  symj)atliics  with 
the  uneasy  restlessness  of  jilants  beneath  the 
wave  ? 

At  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  which  was 
oblong,  rose  a  Cyclopean  archivolte,  singularly 
exact  in  form.  It  was  a  species  of  cave  within 
a  cave,  of  tabernacle  within  a  sanctuary.  Here, 
behind  a  sheet  of  bright  verdure,  interposed  like 
the  veil  of  a  temple,  arose  a  stone  out  of  the 
waves,  having  square  sides,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  an  altar.  The  water  surround- 
ed it  in  all  parts.  It  seemed  as  if  a  goddess 
had  just  descended  from  it.  One  might  have 
dreamed  there  that  some  celestial  form  beneath 
that  cryjit  or  upon  that  altar  dwelt  for  ever 
pensive  in  naked  beaut}',  but  grew  invi.-jiblc  at 
the  approach  of  mortals.  It  was  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  majestic  chamber  without  a  vision 
within.  The  day-dream  of  the  intruder  might 
evoke  again  the  marvellous  njijiarition.  A  flood 
of  chaste  light  falling  upon  white  shoulders 
scarcely  seen  ;  a  forehead  bathed  with  the  light 
of  dawn ;  an  Olympian  visage  oval-shaped ;  a 
bust  full  of  mysterious  grace ;  arms  modestly 
down-dropt ;  tresses  unloosened  in  the  aurora  ; 
a  body  delicately  modelled  of  pure  whiteness, 
half  wrapped  in  a  sacred  cloud,  with  the  glance 
of  a  virgin ;  a  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  or 
Eve  issuing  from  chaos ;  such  was  the  dream 
which  filled  the  mind. 

The  beauty  of  the  recess  seemed  made  for 
this  celestial  presence.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
this  deity,  this  faiiy  of  the  pearl  caverns,  this 
queen  of  the  Zephyrs,  this  grace  born  of  the 
waves,  it  was  for  her — as  the  mind,  at  least, 
imagined — that  this  subterranean  dwelling  had 
been  thus  religiously  walled  in,  so  that  nothing 
might  ever  trouble  the  reverend  shadows  ami 
the  majestic  silence  round  about  that  divine 
spirit. 

Gilliatt,  who  was  a  kind  of  seer  amid  the  se- 
crets of  Nature,  stood  there  musing  and  sensible 
of  confused  emotions. 

Suddenly,  at  a  few  feet  below  him,  in  the  de- 
lightful transparence  of  that  water  like  liquid 
jewels,  he  became  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
something  of  mystic  shape.  A  species  of  long 
ragged  band  was  moving  amidst  the  oscillation 
of  the  waves.  It  did  not  float,  but  darted  about 
of  its  own  will.  It  had  an  object ;  was  advanc- 
ing somewhere  rapidly.  The  object  had  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  a  jester's  bawble  with  points, 
whicli  Imng  flabby  and  undulating.  It  seemcil 
covered  with  a  dust  incapable  of  being  washed 
away  by  the  water.  It  was  more  than  horrible  ; 
it  was  foul.  The  beholder  felt  tliat  it  was  some- 
thing monstrous.  It  was  a  living  thing;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  but  an  illusion.  It  seemed 
to  be  seeking  the  darker  portion  of  the  cavern, 
where  at  last  it  vanished.  The  heavy  shadows 
grew  darker  as  its  sinister  form  glided  into 
them  and  disappeared. 
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BOOK   II. 
THE   LABOUR. 


THE   RESOURCES   OF   ONE   WnO   HAS  NOTHING. 

The  cavern  did  not  easily  part  with  its  ex- 
plorers. The  entry  had  been  difficidt ;  going 
back  was  more  difficult  still.  Gilliatt,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  extricating  himself;  but  he 
did  not  return  there.  He  had  found  nothing 
of  what  he  was  in  quest  of,  and  he  had  not  the 
time  to  indul^'e  curiosity. 

He  put  the  forge  in  operation  at  once. 
Tools  were  wanting ;  he  set  to  work  and  made 
tliem. 

For  fuel  he  had  the  wreck  ;  for  motive  force, 
the  water ;  for  his  bellows,  the  wind ;  for  his 
anvil,  a  stone  ;  for  art,  his  instinct ;  for  power, 
his  will. 

Gilliatt  entered  with  ardour  upon  his  sombre 
labours. 

The  weather  seemed  to  smile  irpon  his  work. 
It  continued  to  be  dry  and  free  from  equinoc- 
tial gales.  The  month  of  March  had  come, 
but  it  was  tranquil.  The  days  grew  longer. 
The  blue  of  the  sky,  the  gentleness  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  scene,  the  serenity  of  the 
noontide,  seemed  to  exclude  the  idea  of  mis- 
chief. The  waves  danced  merrily  in  the  sun- 
light. A  Judas  kiss  is  the  first  step  to  treach- 
ery; of  such  caresses  the  ocean  is  prodigal. 
Her  smile,  like  that  of  woman's  sometimes, 
cannot  be  trusted. 

Tliere  was  little  wind.  The  hydraulic  bel- 
lows worked  all  the  better  for  that  reason. 
Much  wind  would  have  embarrassed  rather 
than  aided  it.  Gilliatt  had  a  saw ;  he  manu- 
fiictured  for  himself  a  file.  With  the  saw  he 
attacked  tiic  wood ;  with  the  file,  the  metal. 
Then  he  availed  himself  of  the  two  iron  hands 
of  the  smith — the  pincers  and  the  pliers.  The 
pincers  gripe,  the  pliers  handle ;  the  one  is  like 
the  closed  hand,  the  other  like  the  fingers.  By 
degrees  he  made  for  himself  a  number  of  auxil- 
iaries, and  constructed  his  armour.  AVith  a 
piece  of  hoop-wood  he  made  a  screen  for  his 
forge  fire. 

One  of  his  principal  labours  was  the  sorting 
and  repair  of  pulleys.  He  mended  both  the 
blocks  and  the  sheaves  of  tackle.  He  cut  down 
the  irregularities  of  all  broken  joists,  and  re- 
shaped the  extremities.  He  had,  as  we  have 
said,  for  the  necessities  of  his  carpentry,  a  quan- 
tity of  pieces  of  wood,  stored  away,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  forms,  the  dimensions,  and  the 
nature  of  their  grain  ;  the  oak  on  one  side,  the 
pine  on  the  other ;  the  short  pieces  like  riders 
separated  from  the  straight  pieces  like  binding 
strakes.  This  formed  his  reserve  of  supports 
and  levers,  of  which  he  might  stand  in  great 
need  at  any  moment. 
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Any  one  who  intends  to  construct  hoisting 
tackle  ought  to  provide  himself  with  beams  and 
small  cables.  But  tliat  is  not  sutlicicnt.  He 
must  have  cordage.  Gilliatt  restored  the  cables, 
large  and  small.  He  frayed  out  the  tattered 
sails,  and  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  an 
excellent  yarn,  of  which  he  made  twine.  With 
this  he  joined  the  cordage.  The  joins,  how- 
ever, were  liable  to  rot.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  hasten  to  make  use  of  these  ca- 
bles. He  had  only  been  able  to  make  white 
tow,  for  he  was  without  tar. 

The  ropes  mended,  he  proceeded  to  repair 
the  chains. 

Thanks  to  the  lateral  point  of  the  stone  an- 
vil, which  served  the  part  of  the  bicorn  conoid, 
he  was  able  to  forge  rings,  rude  in  shape,  but 
strong.  With  these  he  fastened  together  the 
severed  lengths  of  chains,  and  made  long  pieces. 

To  work  at  a  forge  without  assistance  is 
something  more  than  troublesome.  He  suc- 
ceeded nevertheless.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
only  to  forge  and  shape  articles  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  which  he  was  able  to  handle 
with  the  pliers  in  one  hand,  while  he  hammered 
with  the  other. 

He  cut  the  iron  bars  of  the  captain's  bridge, 
on  which  he  tised  to  pass  to  and  fro  from  pad- 
dle-box to  paddle-box  giving  his  orders,  into 
lengths ;  forged  at  one  extremity  of  each  piece 
a  point,  and  at  the  other  a  flat  head.  By  this 
means  he  manufactured  large  nails  of  aboirt  a 
foot  in  length.  These  nails,  much  nsed  in 
pontoon  making,  are  useful  in  fixing  anything 
in  rocks. 

What  was  his  object  in  all  these  labours? 
We  shall  see. 

He  was  several  times  compelled  to  renew 
the  blade  of  his  hatchet  and  the  teeth  of  his 
saAv.  For  renotching  the  saw  he  had  manu- 
factured a  special  file. 

Occasionally  he  made  use  of  the  capstan  of 
the  Durande.  The  hook  of  the  chain  broke : 
he  made  another. 

By  the  aid  of  his  pliers  and  pincers,  and  by 
using  his  chisel  as  a  screw-driver,  he  set  to 
work  to  remove  the  two  paddle-wheels  of  the 
vessel ;  an  object  which  he  accomplished.  This 
was  rendered  practicable  by  reason  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  their  construction.  The  paddle-boxes 
which  covered  them  served  him  to  stow  them 
away.  With  the  planks  of  these  paddle-boxes 
he  made  two  cases,  in  which  he  deposited  the 
two  paddles,  piece  by  piece,  each  part  being 
carefully  numbered. 

His  piece  of  chalk  became  precious  for  this 
purpose. 

He  kept  the  two  cases  upon  the  strongest 
part  of  the  wreck. 
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When  these  preliminaries  were  completed, 
Gilliatt  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
great  difliculty.  The  problem  of  the  engine 
of  tlie  Dunuulc  was  now  clearly  l)ef()re  him. 

Taking  the  ])addlc- wheels  to  pieces  had 
proved  ]nacticable.  It  was  very  different  with 
the  machinery. 

In  tlic  first  ])lace,  he  was  almost  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  details  of  the  mechanism.  Work- 
ing thus  blindly  he  might  do  some  irreparable 
damage.  Then,  even  in  attemi)fing  to  dis- 
member it,  if  he  had  ventured  on  that  course, 
far  other  tools  would  be  necessary  than  such  as 
he  could  fabricate  with  a  cavern  for  a  forge,  a 
wind-draught  for  bellows,  and  a  stone  fur  an 
anvil.  In  attem])ting,  therefore,  to  take  to 
pieces  the  machinery,  there  was  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying it. 

The  attempt  seemed  at  first  sight  wholly  im- 
practicable. 

The  apparent  impossibility  of  the  project  rose 
before  him  like  a  stone  wall,  blocking  further 
progress. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 


n. 

PRETARATIOXS. 


GiT.MATT  had  a  notion. 

Since  the  time  of  the  carpenter-mason  of  Sal- 
bris,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  dark 
ages  of  science — long  before  Amontons  had  dis- 
covered tlic  first  law  of  electricity,  or  Lahire  the 
second,  or  Coulomb  the  third — without  other 
heljicr  than  a  child,  his  son,  with  ill-fashioned 
tools,  in  the  cliamber  of  the  great  clock  of  La 
Charitc-sur-Loire,  resolved  at  one  stroke  five  or 
six  problems  in  statics  and  dynamics  inextrica- 
bly intervolved  like  the  wheels  in  a  block  of 
carts  and  wagons — since  the  time  of  the  grand 
and  marvellous  achievement  of  the  poor  work- 
man, who  found  means,  without  breaking  a  sin- 
gle ])iece  of  wire,  without  throwing  one  of  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  out  of  gear,  to  lower  in  one 
piece,  by  a  marvellous  simjdificafion,  from  the 
second  story  of  the  clock  tower  to  the  first,  that 
massive  monitor  of  the  hours,  made  all  of  iron 
and  brass,  "large  as  the  room  in  which  the 
man  watches  at  night  from  the  tower,"  with  its 
motion,  its  cylinders,  its  barrels,  its  drum,  its 
hooks,  and  its  wcijihts,  the  barrel  of  its  spring 
steel-yard,  its  horizontal  pendulum,  the  hold- 
fasts of  its  escapement,  its  reels  of  large  and 
small  chains,  its  stone  weights,  one  of  which 
weighed  five  hundred  ])ounds,  its  bells,  its  peals, 
its  jacks  tliat  strike  the  hours — since  the  days, 
I  say,  of  the  man  who  accomplished  this  mira- 
cle, and  of  whom  posterity  knows  not  even  the 
name — notliing  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  jiri'ject  which  Gilliatt  was  meditating  had 
ever  been  nttem])tcd. 

The  pondcronsness,  the  delicacy,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  difliiculfics  were  not  less  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Durandc  than  in  the  clock  of  La 
Charite'-sur-Loire. 


The  untaught  meclianic  had  his  helpmate — 
his  son  ;   Gilliatt  was  alone. 

A  crowd  gathered  together  from  Meung-snr- 
Loire,  from  Ncvers,  and  even  from  Orleans, 
able  at  time  of  need  to  assist  the  mason  of  Sal- 
bris,  and  to  encourage  him  with  their  friendly  • 
voices.  Gilliatt  had  around  him  no  voices  but 
those  of  the  wind ;  no  crowd  but  the  assem- 
blage of  waves. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
timidity  of  ignorance,  unless  it  be  its  temerity. 
When  ignorance  becomes  daring,  she  lias  some- 
times a  sort  of  compass  within  herself — the  in- 
tuition of  the  truth,  clearer  oftentimes  in  a  sim- 
jile  mind  than  in  a  learned  brain. 

Ignorance  invites  to  an  attempt.  It  is  a 
state  of  wonderment,  which,  with  its  concomi- 
tant curiosity,  forms  a  power.  Knowledge 
often  enough  disconcerts  and  makes  overcau- 
tious. Gama,  had  he  known  what  lay  before 
him,  would  have  recoiled  before  the  Cape  of 
Storms.  If  Cdlumbus  had  been  a  great  geog- 
rapher, he  might  have  failed  to  discover  Amer- 
ica. 

The  second  successful  climber  of  IMont  Blanc 
was  the  savant,  Saussure ;  the  first  the  goat- 
herd, I5almat. 

These  instances,  I  admit,  arc  exceptions, 
which  detract  nothing  from  science,  which  re- 
mains the  rule.  The  ignorant  man  may  dis- 
cover; it  is  the  learned  who  invent. 

The  sloop  was  still  at  anchor  in  the  creek  of 
"  The  Man"  rock,  where  the  sea  left  it  in  peace. 
Gilliatt,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  arranged 
everything  for  maintaining  constant  communi- 
cation with  it.  He  visited  the  sloop  and  meas- 
ured her  beam  carefully  in  several  ]iarts,  but 
))articiilarly  her  midship  frame.  'J"hen  he  re- 
turned to  the  Durande  and  measured  the  diam- 
eter of  the  floor  of  the  engine-room.  This  diam- 
eter, of  course,  without  the  paildles,  was  two 
feet  less  than  the  broadest  part  of  the  deck  of 
his  bark.  The  machinery  therefore  might  be 
put  aboard  the  sloop. 

But  how  could  it  be  got  there? 


lU. 

GILLIATT'S    MASTF.nriECE    COMES    TO    THE    RES- 
CUE   OF    LKTIIIEURY. 

Ant  fisherman  who  had  been  mad  enough  to 
loiter  in  that  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gilliatt's  labours  about  this  time  would  have 
been  rcjiaid  for  his  hardihood  by  a  singular 
sight  between  the  two  Donvrcs. 

Before  his  eyes  would  have  a]ipcarcd  four 
stout  beams,  at  equal  distances,  stretching  from 
one  Douvre  to  tlie  other,  and  ajiparcntly  forced 
into  the  rock,  which  is  the  firmest  of  all  holds. 
On  the  Little  Douvre,  their  extremities  were 
laid  and  buttressed  upon  the  projections  of  rock. 
Oil  the  Great  Douvre,  tJiey  had  been  driven  in 
bv  blows  of  a  hammer,  by  the  powerful  hand 
of  some  workman  standing  ujiright  upon  the 
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beam  itself.  These  supports  were  a  little  longer 
than  the  distance  between  the  rocks.  Hence 
the  firmness  of  their  hold;  and  hence,  also, 
their  slanting  position.  They  touched  the 
Great  Douvre  at  an  acute,  and  the  Little  Dou- 
vre  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Their  inclination  was 
only  slight ;  but  it  was  unequal,  which  was  a 
defect.  But  for  this  defect,  they  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
planking  of  a  deck.  To  these  four  beams  were 
attached  four  sets  of  hoisting  apparatus,  each 
having  its  pendent  and  its  tackle-full,  with  the 
bold  peculiarity  of  having  the  tackle-blocks  with 
two  sheaves  at  one  extremity  of  the  beam,  and 
the  simple  pulleys  at  the  opposite  end.  This 
distance,  which  was  too  great  not  to  be  perilous, 
was  necessitated  by  the  opei-ations  to  be  cli'ect- 
ed.  The  blocks  were  firm  and  the  pulleys 
strong.  To  this  tackle-gear  cables  were  attach- 
ed, which  from  a  distance  looked  like  threads ; 
while  beneath  this  apparatus  of  tackle  and  car- 
pentry, in  the  air,  the  massive  hull  of  the  Du- 
rande  seemed  suspended  by  threads. 

She  was  not  yet  suspended,  however.  Under 
the  cross-beams,  eight  perpendicular  holes  had 
been  made  in  the  deck,  four  on  the  port,  and 
four  on  the  starlioard  side  of  the  engine ;  eight 
other  holes  had  been  made  beneath  them  through 
the  keel.  The  cables,  descending  vertically 
from  the  four  tackle-blocks,  througii  the  deck, 
passed  out  at  the  keel,  and  under  the  machin- 
ery, re-entered  the  ship  by  the  holes  on  the  oth- 
er side,  and  passing  again  upward  through  the 
deck,  returned,  and  were  wound  round  the  beams 
at  a  spot  where  a  sort  of  jigger-tackle  held  them 
in  a  bunch  bound  fast  to  a  single  cable,  capable 
of  being  directed  by  one  arm.  The  single  ca- 
ble passed  over  a  hook,  and  through  a  dead-eye, 
which  comi^leted  the  apparatus,  and  kept  it  in 
check.  This  combination  compelled  the  four 
tacklings  to  work  together,  and,  acting  as  a  com- 
plete restraint  upon  the  suspending  powers,  be- 
came a  sort  of  dynamical  rudder  in  the  hand  of 
the  pilot  of  the  operation,  maintaining  the  move- 
ments in  equilibrium.  The  ingenious  adjust- 
ment of  this  system  of  tackling  had  some  of  the 
simplifying  qualities  of  the  Weston  pulley  of 
^  these  times,  with  a  mixture  of  the  antique  poly- 
spaston  of  Vitruvius.  Gilliatt  had  discovered 
this,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dead  Vi- 
truvius or  of  the  still  unborn  Weston.  Tlie 
length  of  the  cables  varied,  according  to  the  un- 
equal declivity  of  the  cross-beams.  The  ropes 
were  dangerous,  for  the  untarrcd  hemp  was  lia- 
ble to  give  way.  Chains  would  have  been  bet- 
ter in  this  respect,  but  chains  would  not  have 
passed  well  through  the  tackle-blocks. 

The  apparatus  was  full  of  defects ;  but  as  the 
work  of  one  man,  it  was  surprising.  For  the 
rest,  the  reader  will  understand  that  many  de- 
tails are  omitted  which  would  render  the  con- 
struction intelligible  to  practical  mechanics,  but 
obscure  to  others. 

The  top  of  the  funnel  passed  between  the 
two  beams  in  the  middle.  • 

Gilliatt,  without   suspecting   it,  had  reGon- 


stnicted,  three  centuries  later,  the  mechanism 
of  the  Salbris  carpenter,  a  mechanism  rude  and 
incorrect,  and  hazardous  for  him  who  would 
dare  to  use  it. 

Here  let  us  remark  that  the  rudest  defects  do 
not  prevent  a  mechanism  from  working  well  or 
ill.  It  may  limp,  but  it  moves.  The  obelisk 
in  the  square  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home  is  erected 
in  a  way  which  offends  against  all  the  principles 
of  statics.  The  carriage  of  the  Czar  Peter  was  • 
so  constructed  that  it  appeared  about  to  over- 
turn at  every  step,  but  it  travelled  onward  for 
all  that.  What  deformities  are  there  in  the 
machinery  of  Marly !  Everything  that  is  het- 
erodox in  hydraulics.  Yet  it  did  not  supply 
Louis  XIV.  the  less  with  water. 

Come  what  might,  Gilliatt  had  faith.  He 
had  even  anticipated  success  so  confidently  as  to 
fix  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  sloop,  on  the  day  wlicn 
he  measured  its  proportions,  two  pairs  of  corre- 
sponding iron  rings  on  each  side,  exactly  at  the 
same  distances  as  the  four  rings  on  boai-d  the 
Durande,  to  which  were  attached  tlie  four  chains 
of  the  funnel. 

He  had  in  his  mind  a  very  complete  and  sot- 
tied  plan.  All  the  chances  being  against  him, 
he  had  evidently  determined  that  all  the  precau- 
tions at  least  should  be  on  his  side. 

He  did  some  things  which  seemed  useless  ;  a 
sign  of  attentive  premeditation. 

His  manner  of  proceeding  would,  as  we  have 
said,  have  puzzled  an  observer,  even  though  fa- 
miliar with  mechanical  operations. 

A  witness  of  his  labour  who  had  seen  him, 
for  example,  with  enormous  eflforts,  and  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  driving  with  blows  of 
his  hammer  eight  or  ten  great  nails  which  he 
had  forged  into  the  base  of  the  two  Douvres  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defile  between  them,  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
objects  of  these  nails,  and  would  probably  have 
wondered  what  could  be  the  use  of  all  that 
trouble. 

If  he  had  then  seen  Gilliatt  measuring  the 
portion  of  the  fore  bulwark  which  had  remain- 
ed, as  we  have  described  it,  hanging  on  by  the 
wreck,  then  attaching  a  strong  cable  to  the  up- 
per edge  of  that  portion,  cutting  away  with 
strokes  of  his  hatchet  the  dislocated  fastenings 
which  held  it,  then  dragging  it  out  of  the  defile, 
pushing  the  lower  ])art  by  the  aid  of  the  reced- 
ing tide,  while  he  dragged  the  upper  part ;  final- 
ly, by  great  labour,  fastening  with  the  cable  this 
heavy  mass  of  planks  and  piles,  wider  than  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  itself,  with  the  nails  driv- 
en into  the  base  of  the  Little  Douvre,  the  ob- 
server would  perhaps  have  found  it  still  more 
diflicult  to  comprehend,  and  might  have  won- 
dered why  Gilliatt,  if  he  wanted,  for  the  purpose 
of  his  operations,  to  disencumber  the  space  be- 
tween tlie  two  rocks  of  this  mass,  had  not  al- 
lowed it  to  fall  into  the  sea,  where  the  tide 
would  have  carried  it  away. 

Gilliatt  had  probably  his  reasons. 

In  fixing  the  nails  in  the  basement  of  the 
rocks,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  all  the  cracks 
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in  the  granite,  enlarged  them  wlierc  needful, 
and  driven  in  fu-st  of  all  wedges  of  wood,  in 
which  he  fixed  the  nails.  He  made  a  rough 
conimcuccnicnt  of  similar  prei)arations  in  the 
two  rocks  which  rose  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  narrow  passage  on  tiie  eastern  side.  He 
furnished  with  plugs  of  wood  all  the  crevices,  as 
if  he  desired  to  kccj)  these  al:50  ready  to  hold 
nails  or  clamps ;  hut  tiiis  apjjcared  to  he  a  sim- 
ple precaution,  for  he  did  not  use  them  fur- 
ther. He  was  compelled  to  economize,  and 
only  to  use  his  materials  as  he  liad  need,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  necessity  for  them 
came.  Tiiis  was  another  addition  to  his  nu- 
merous difficulties. 

As  fast  as  one  labour  was  accomplished  an- 
other became  necessary.  Gilliatt  passed  witli- 
out  hesitation  from  task  to  task,  and  resolutely 
accomplished  his  giant  strides. 


IV. 


STJB   KE. 


The  aspect  of  the  man  who  accomplished  all 
these  labors  became  terrible. 

Gilliatt  in  his  multifarious  tasks  expended  all 
his  strength  at  once,  and  regained  it  with  diffi- 
culty. 

I'rivations  on  the  one  hand,  lassitude  on  the 
other,  had  much  reduced  him.  His  hair  and 
beard  had  grown  long.  He  had  but  one  shirt 
which  was  not  in  rags.  He  went  about  naked- 
footeu,  the  wind  having  carried  away  one  of  his 
shoes  and  the  sea  the  other.  Fractures  of  the 
rude  aud  dangerous  stone  anvil  which  he  used 
had  left  small  wounds  ui)on  his  hands  and  arms, 
the  marks  of  labour.  These  wounds,  or  rather 
scratches,  were  superficial,  but  the  kecu  air  and 
the  salt  sea  irritated  them  continually. 

He  was  gener.ally  hungry,  tiiirsty,  and  cold. 

His  store  of  fresh  water  was  gone  ;  his  rye- 
meal  was  used  or  eaten.  He  had  nothing  left 
but  a  little  biscuit. 

This  he  broke  with  his  teeth,  having  no  wa- 
ter in  wliich  to  steep  it. 

By  little  and  little,  and  day  by  day,  his  pow- 
ers decreased. 

The  terrible  rocks  were  consuming  his  exist- 
ence. 

How  to  get  food  was  a  ])roblem ;  how  to  get 
drink  was  a  problem ;  how  to  get  rest  was  a 
problem. 

He  ate  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
a  cray-fish  or  a  crab ;  he  drank  when  he  chanced 
to  see  a  sea-bird  descend  ujjon  a  ])oint  of  rock  ; 
for  on  climbing  up  to  the  spot  he  generally 
found  there  a  hollow  with  a  little  fresh  water. 
He  drank  from  it  after  the  bird,  sometimes  with 
the  bird,  for  the  gulls  and  sea-mews  had  become 
accustomed  to  him,  and  no  longer  flew  away  at 
his  approach.  Even  in  his  greatest  need  of 
food  he  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.  He 
had,  as  will  be  remembered,  a  superstition  about 
birds.     The  birds  on  their  jjart,  now  that  his 


hair  was  rough  and  wild  and  his  beard  long, 
had  jio  fear  of  him.  The  change  in  his  face 
gave  them  confidence ;  he  had  lost  resemblance 
to  men,  and  taken  the  form  of  the  wild  beast. 

The  birds  and  Gilliatt,  in  fact,  had  become 
good  friends.  Companions  in  poverty,  they 
helped  each  other.  As  long  as  he  had  had  an)- 
nieal,  he  had  crumbled  for  them  sonic  little  bits 
of  the  cakes  he  made.  In  his  deeier  distress, 
they  showed  him  in  their  turn  the  jdaces  where 
he  might  find  the  little  jiools  of  water. 

He  ate  the  shell-fish  raw.  Shell-fish  help  in 
a  certain  degree  to  quench  the  thirst.  The 
crabs  he  cooked.  Having  no  kettle,  he  roasted 
them  between  two  stones  made  red-hot  in  his 
fire,  after  the  manner  of  the  savages  of  the  Fa- 
roe Islands. 

Meanwhile  signs  of  the  equinoctial  season 
had  begun  to  appear.  There  came  rain — an 
angry  rain.  No  showers  or  steady  torrents,  but 
fine,  sharp,  icj',  penetrating  points,  which  jtierced 
to  his  skin  through  his  clothing,  and  to  his  bones 
tlirough  his  skin.  It  was  a  rain  wliiih  yielded 
little  water  for  drinking,  but  which  drenched 
him  none  the  less. 

Chary  of  assistance,  prodigal  of  miser}- — such 
was  the  character  ()f  tlicse  rains.  During  one 
week  Gilliatt  suftered  from  them  all  day  and  all 
night. 

At  night,  in  his  rocky  recess,  nothing  but  the 
overpowering  fatigue  of  his  daily  work  enabled 
him  to  get  sleep.  The  great  sea-gnats  stung 
him,  and  he  awakened  covered  with  blisters. 

He  had  a  kind  of  low  fever,  which  sustained 
him  ;  this  fever  is  a  succour  \vhich  destroys. 
By  instinct  he  chewed  the  mosses,  or  sucked  the 
leaves  of  wild  eochlearia,  scanty  tufts  of  which 
grew  in  tlie  dry  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Of  his 
suftcring,  however,  he  took  little  heed.  He  had 
no  time  to  spare  from  his  work  to  the  consider- 
ation of  his  own  privations.  The  rescue  of  llic 
machinery  of  the  Durandc  was  progressing  well. 
That  sufficed  for  him. 

Every  now  and  then,  for  the  necessities  of  his 
work,  he  jumped  into  the  water,  swam  to  some 
jioint,  and  gained  a  footing  again.  He  .-imply 
plunged  into  the  sea  and  left  it,  as  a  man  j  asses 
from  one  room  in  his  dwelling  to  anotiicr. 

His  clotliing  was  never  dry.  It  was  satura- 
ted with  rain-water,  which  had  no  time  to  dry, 
and  with  sea-water,  which  never  dries.  He 
lived  perpetually  wet. 

Living  in  wet  clothing  is  a  habit  which  may 
be  acquired.  The  poor  groups  of  Irish  peo)  Ic, 
old  men,  mothers,  girls  almost  naked,  and  in- 
fants, wlio  pass  the  winter  in  the  ojien  air,  un- 
der the  snow  and  rain,  huddled  together,  some- 
times at  the  corners  of  houses  in  tiie  streets  of 
London,  live  and  die  in  this  condition. 

To  be  ."ioaked  with  wet,  and  yet  to  be  thirsty 
— Gilliatt  grew  familiar  with  this  stran^^e  tor- 
ture. There  were  times  when  he  was  glad  to 
suck  the  sleeve  of  his  loose  coat. 

The  fire  wliich  he  made  scarcely  warmed 
him.  A  fire  in  open  air  yields  little  comfort. 
One  burns  on  one  side  and  freezes  on  the  other. 
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Gilliatfc  often,  pomctimes,  shivered  even  while 
sweating  over  his  forge. 

Everywhere  about  him  rose  resistance  amidst 
a  sort  of  terrible  silence.  lie  felt  himself  the 
enemy  of  an  unseen  combination.  There  is  a 
dismal  non  possumus  in  nature.  The  inertia  of 
matter  is  like  a  sullen  threat.  A  mysterious 
persecution  environed  him.  He  suffered  from 
heats  and  shiverings.  The  fire  ate  into  his 
flesh;  the  water  froze  him;  feverish  thirst  tor- 
mented him  ;  tlic  wind  tore  his  clothing ;  hun- 
ger undermined  the  organs  of  the  body.  Tlie 
oppression  of  all  these  things  was  constantly 
exhausting  him.  Obstacles  silent,  immense, 
seemed  to  converge  from  all  points,  with  the 
blind  irresponsibility  of  fate,  yet  full  of  a  savage 
unanimity.  He  felt  them  ])rcssing  inexorably 
upon  him.  No  means  were  there  of  escaping 
from  them.  His  sufferings  produced  the  im- 
pi'ession  of  some  living  pei-sccutor.  He  had  a 
constant  sense  of  something  working  against 
him,  of  a  hostile  form  ever  present,  ever  labour- 
ing to  circumvent  and  to  subdue  him.  He 
could  have  fled  from  the  struggle ;  but  since 
he  remained,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  war  with 
tliis  impenetrable  hostility.  He  asked  himself 
what  this  was.  It  took  hold  of  him,  grasped 
him  tightly,  overpowered  him,  dejirived  him  of 
breath.  The  invisible  persecutor  was  destroy- 
ing him  by  slow  degrees.  Every  day  the  op- 
pression became  greater,  as  if  a  mysterious  screw 
had  received  another  turn. 

His  situation  in  this  dreadful  spot  resembled 
a  duel,  in  which  a  suspicion  of  some  treachery 
haunts  the  mind  of  one  of  the  combatants. 

Now  it  seemed  a  coalition  of  obscure  forces 
surrounded  him.  He  felt  that  there  was  some- 
wliere  a  determination  to  be  rid  of  liis  presence. 
It  is  thus  that  the  glacier  chases  the  loitering 
ice-block. 

Almost  without  seeming  to  touch  him,  this 
latent  condition  had  reduced  him  to  rags ;  had 
left  him  bleeding,  distressed,  and  as  it  were,  liors 
de  combat,  even  before  the  battle.  He  laboured, 
indeed,  not  the  less — without  pause  or  rest ;  but 
as  the  work  advanced,  the  workman  himself  lost 
ground.  It  might  have  been  fancied  that  Na- 
ture, dreading  his  bold  spirit,  adopted  the  plan 
of  slowly  undermining  his  bodily  jiower.  Gil- 
liatt  kept  his  ground,  and  left  the  rest  to  the 
future.  The  sea  had  begun  by  consuming  him ; 
what  would  come  next  ? 

The  double  Douvres — that  dragon  made  of 
granite,  and  lying  in  ambush  in  mid-ocean — had 
sheltei-ed  him.  It  had  allowed  him  to  enter, 
and  to  do  his  will ;  but  its  hospitality  resembled 
the  welcome  of  devouring  jaws. 

The  desert,  the  boundless  surface,  the  unfath- 
omable space  around  him  and  above,  so  full  of 
negatives  to  man's  will ;  tlie  mute,  inexorable 
determination  of  phenomena  following  their  ap- 
pointed course  ;  the  grand  general  law  of  things, 
implacable  and  passive;  the  ebbs  and  flows; 
the  rocks  themselves,  dark  Pleiades  whose  points 
were  each  a  star  amid  vortices,  a  centre  of  an 
irradiation  of  currents ;  the  strange,  indefinable 


conspiracy  to  stifle  with  indifference  the  temer- 
ity of  a  living  being;  the  wintry  winds,  the 
clouds,  and  the  beleaguering  waves  enveloped 
him,  dosed  round  him  slowly,  and  in  a  measure 
shut  him  in,  and  separated  him  from  compan- 
ionship, like  a  dungeon  built  up  by  degrees 
round  a  living  man.  All  against  him  ;  nothing 
for  him  ;  he  felt  himself  isolated,  abandoned, 
enfeebled,  sapped,  forgotten.  His  storehonse 
empty,  his  tools  broken  or  defective;  he  was 
tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst  by  day,  with 
cold  by  night.  His  suflTcrings  had  left  him  with 
wounds  and  tatters,  rags  covering  sores,  torn 
hands,  bleeding  feet,  wasted  limbs,  pallid  cheeks, 
and  eyes  bright  with  a  strange  light ;  but  this 
was  the  steadyflame  of  his  determination. 

All  his  efforts  seemed  to  tend  to  the  impossi- 
ble. His  success  was  trifling  and  slow.  He 
was  compelled  to  expend  mucli  labour  for  very 
little  results.  This  it  was  that  gave  to  his  strug- 
gle its  noble  and  pathetic  character. 

That  it  should  have  required  so  many  prepa- 
rations, so  much  toil,  so  many  cautious  experi- 
ments, such  nights  of  hardship,  and  such  days 
of  danger,  merely  to  set  up  four  beams  over  a 
shijiwrecked  vessel,  to  divide  and  isolate  the 
portion  that  could  be  saved,  and  to  adjust  to 
that  wreck  within  a  wreck  four  tackle-blocks 
with  their  cables,  was  only  the  result  of  his  soli- 
tary labour. 

That  solitary  position  Gilliatt  had  more  than 
accepted ;  he  had  deliberately  chosen  it.  Dread- 
ing a  competitor,  because  a  competitor  might 
have  proved  a  rival,  he  had  sought  for  no  assist- 
ance. The  overwhelming  enterprise,  the  risk, 
the  danger,  the  toil  multiplied  by  itself,  the  pos- 
sible destruction  of  the  salvor  in  his  work,  fam- 
ine, fever,  nakedness,  distress  —  he  had  chosen 
all  these  for  himself!  Such  was  his  selfishness. 
He  was  like  a  man  placed  in  some  terrible  cham- 
ber wliicli  is  being  slowly  exhausted  of  air.  His 
vitality  was  leaving  him  by  little  and  little.  He 
scarcely  perceived  it.      ^_ 

Exhaustion  of  the  bodily  strength  does  not 
necessarily  exhaust  the  will.  Eaith  is  only  a 
secondary  power;  the  will  is  the  first.  Tlie 
mountains,  which  faith  is  proverbially  said  to 
move,  are  nothing  beside  that  which  the  will 
can  accomplish.  All  that  Gilliatt  lost  in  vig- 
our he  gained  in  tenacity.  The  destruction  of 
the  physical  man  under  the  oppressive  influence 
of  that  wild  surrounding  sea,  and  rock,  and  sky, 
seemed  only  to  reinvigorate  his  moral  nature. 

Gilliatt  felt  no  fatigue ;  or,  rather,  would  not 
yield  to  any.  The  refusal  of  tlie  mind  to  rec- 
ognise the  failings  of  the  body  is  in  itself  an  im- 
mense power. 

He  saw  nothing  except  the  steps  which  were 
making  in  the  progress  of  his  labours. 

His  oliject — now  seeming  so  near  attainment 
— wrapped  him  in  perpetual  illusions. 

He  endured  all  this  suffering  without  any 
other  thought  than  is  comprised  in  the  word 
"Forward."  His  work  flew  to  his  head;  the 
strength  of  the  will  is  intoxicating.  Its  intoxi- 
cation is  called  heroism. 
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He  had  become  a  kind  of  Job,  havinR  the 
ocean  for  tlie  scene  of  liis  sufferings.  But  he 
was  a  Job  wrcstlinR  witli  diiliculty;  a  Job  com- 
bating and  making  head  against  alHictions;  a 
Job  conquering ;  a  combination  of  Job  and  Pro- 
methcus,  if  such  names  arc  not  too  great  to  l)C 
applied  to  a  poor  sailor  and  fisher  of  crabs  and 
cray-fish. 


SUB   T3IDRA. 

SoMKTiMKS  in  the  night-time  Gilliatt  woke 
and  peered  into  the  darkness. 

He  felt  a  strange  emotion. 

His  eyes  were  o])encd  ujion  the  black  night; 
the  situation  was  dismal — full  of  disquietude. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pressure  of  dark- 
ness. 

A  strange  roof  of  shadow ;  a  deep  obscurity 
which  no  diver  can  explore ;  a  light  mingled 
with  that  obscurity,  of  a  strange,  subdued,  and 
sombre  kind ;  iloating  atoms  of  rays,  like  a  dust 
of  seeds  or  of  ashes  ;  millions  of  lamjis,  but  no 
illumining;  a  vast  sprinkling  of  fire,  of  which 
no  man  knows  the  secret ;  a  diffusion  of  shining 
points,  like  a  drift  of  sparks  arrested  in  their 
course  ;  the  disorder  of  the  Mliirlwind,  with  the 
fixedness  of  death  ;  a  mysterious  and  abyssmal 
dejitli ;  an  enigma,  at  once  showing  and  conceal- 
ing its  face  ;  the  infinite  in  its  mask  of  darkness 
— these  are  the  synonyms  of  night.  Its  weight 
lies  heavily  on  the  soul  of  man. 

This  union  of  all  mysteries — the  mj'stery  of 
the  Cosmos  and  the  mystery  of  Fate — oppresses 
human  reason. 

The  pressure  of  darkness  acts  in  inverse  pro- 
portion upon  different  kinds  of  natures.  In  the 
presence  of  night  man  feels  his  own  incomplete- 
ness, lie  perceives  the  dark  void  and  is  sensi- 
ble of  infirmity.  It  is  like  the  vacancy  of  blind- 
ness. Face  to  face  with  night,  man  bends, 
kneels,  ))rostrate3  himself,  crouches  on  the  eartli, 
crawls  towards  a  cave,  or  seeks  for  wings.  Al- 
most always  he  shrinks  from  that  vague  presence 
of  the  Infinite  Unknown.  He  asks  himself 
what  it  is ;  he  trembles  and  bows  the  head. 
Sometimes  he  desires  to  go  to  it. 

To  go  whitlicr? 

He  can  only  answer  "Yonder." 

But  what  is  that  ?  and  what  is  there? 

This  curiosity  is  evidently  forbidden  to  the 
s])irit  of  man,  for  all  around  him  the  roads 
which  bridge  tliat  gxilf  are  broken  up  or  gone. 
No  arch  exists  fur  him  to  span  the  Infinite. 
But  there  is  attraction  in  forbidden  knowledge, 
as  in  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  "Where  the  foot- 
step cannot  tread,  the  eye  may  reach ;  where 
the  eye  can  penetrate  no  further,  the  mind  may 
soar.  There  is  no  man,  however  feeble  or  in- 
sufficient his  resources,  who  does  not  essay. 
According  to  his  nature,  he  questions  or  recoils 
before  that  mystery.  With  some  it  has  the  ef- 
fect of  repressing;  with  others  it  enlarges  the 
soul.     The  spectacle  is  sombre,  indefinite. 


Is  the  night  calm  and  cloudless  ?  It  is  then 
a  depth  of  shadow.  Is  it  stormy  ?  It  is  then 
a  sea  of  cloud.  Its  limitless  deei)s  reveal  them- 
selves to  us,  and  yet  bafile  our  gaze ;  close 
themselves  against  research,  but  open  to  con- 
jecture. Its  innumerable  dots  of  light  only 
make  deeper  the  obscurity  beyond.  .Jewels, 
scintillations,  stars;  existences  revealed  in  the 
unknown  universes;  dread  defiances  to  man's 
api)roach  ;  landmarks  of  the  infinite  creation  ; 
boundaries  there,  where  there  arc  no  bounds ; 
sea-marks  impossible,  and  yet  real,  numbering 
the  fathoms  of  those  infinite  deeps.  One  mi- 
croscopic glittering  ])oint ;  then  another;  then 
another;  imperceptible,  yet  enormous.  Yonder 
light  is  a  focus;  that  focus  is  a  star;  that  star 
is  a  sun  ;  that  sun  is  a  universe ;  that  universe 
is  nothing;  for  all  numbers  are  as  zero  in  the 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

These  worlds,  which  yet  are  i\othing,  exist. 
Through  this  fact  we  feel  the  difference  which 
separates  the  beinr/  vothin;!  from  the  not  to  he. 

All  these  yngue  imaginings,  increased  and 
intensified  by  solitude,  weighed  upon  Gilliatt. 

He  understood  them  little,  but  he  felt  them. 
His  was  a  powerful  intellect  clouded;  a  great 
spirit  wild  and  untaught. 


VI. 

GILLIATT   PLACES    THE    SLOOP   IN   ItEADINESS. 

This  rescue  of  the  m,ichinerv  of  the  wreck 
as  meditated  by  Gilliatt  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  like  the  escape  of  a  criminal  from 
a  prison — necessitating  all  the  patience  and  in- 
dustry recorded  of  such  achievements ;  industry 
carried  to  the  point  of  a  miracle,  patience  only 
to  be  com]>ared  with  long  agony.  A  certain 
prisoner  named  Thomas,  at  the  Mont  Saint 
Michel,  found  means  of  secreting  the  greater 
part  of  a  wall  in  his  palliasse.  Another  at 
Tulle,  in  1820,  cut  aw.iy  a  quantity  of  lead  from 
the  terrace  where  the  jirisoners  walked  for  ex- 
ercise. With  what  kind  of  knife?  No  one 
would  guess.  And  melted  this  lead  with  what 
fire  ?  None  have  ever  discovered ;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  cast  it  in  a  mould  made  of  the 
crumb  of  bread.  AVith  this  lead  and  this  mould 
he  made  a  key,  and  with  this  key  succeeded  in 
oiKJiiing  a  lock  of  which  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing but  the  keyhole.  Some  of  this  marvel- 
lous ingenuity  Gilliatt  possessed.  He  had  once 
climbed  and  descended  from  the  cliff  at  Bois- 
rose.  He  was  the  Baron  Trenck  of  the  wreck, 
and  the  Latude  of  her  machinery. 

The  sea,  like  a  jailer,  kept  watch  over  him. 

For  the  rest,  mischievous  and  inclement  as 
the  rain  had  been,  he  had  contrived  to  derive 
some  benefit  from  it.  He  had  in  part  replen- 
ished his  stock  of  fresh  water ;  but  his  thirst 
was  inextinguishable,  and  he  ctuptied  his  can 
as  fast  as  he  filled  it. 

One  day — it  was  on  the  last  day  of  April  or 
the  first  of  May — all  was  at  length  ready  for  his 
purpose. 
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The  engine-room  was  as  it  were  enclosed  be- 
tween the  eight  cables  hanging  from  the  tackle- 
blocks,  four  on  one  side,  four  on  the  other. 
Tlic  sixteen  holes  upon  the  deck  and  under  the 
keel,  tlirough  wliich  the  cables  passed,  had  been 
hooped  round  by  sawing.  The  planking  had 
been  sawed,  the  timber  cut  with  the  hatchet, 
the  ironwork  with  a  file,  the  sheathing  with  the 
chisel.  The  part  of  the  keel  immediately  im- 
der  the  machinery  was  cut  squarewise,  and 
ready  to  descend  with  it  while  still  supporting 
it.  All  this  friglitful  swinging  mass  was  held 
only  by  one  chain,  which  was  itself  only  ke])t 
in  position  by  a  filed  notch.  At  this  stage,  in 
such  a  labour  and  so  near  its  completion,  haste 
is  prudence. 

Tiie  water  was  low ;  the  moment  favourable. 

Gilliatt  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  axle 
of  the  paddles,  the  extremities  of  which  might 
have  proved,  an  obstacle  and  checked  the  de- 
scent. He  had  contrived  to  make  this  heavy 
portion  fast  in  a  vertical  position  within  the 
engine-room  itself. 

It  was  time  to  bring  his  work  to  an  end. 
The  workman,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  wea- 
ry, for  his  will  was  strong,  but  his  tools  were. 
The  forge  was  by  degrees  becoming  imjiracti- 
cable.  The  blower  had  begun  to  work  badly. 
The  little  hydraulic  fall  being  of  sea-water, 
saline  deposits  had  encrusted  the  joints  of  the 
apparatus,  and  prevented  its  free  action. 

Gilliatt  visited  the  creek  of  "  The  Man"'  rock, 
examined  the  sloop,  and  assured  himself  that 
all  Avas  in  good  condition,  particularly  the  four 
rings  fixed  to  starboard  and  to  larboard ;  then 
he  weighed  anchor,  and  worked  the  heavy, 
barge-sha]3ed  craft  with  the  oars  till  he  brought 
it  alongside  the  two  Douvres.  The  defile  be- 
tween the  rocks  was  wide  enough  to  admit  it. 
There  was  also  depth  enough.  On  the  day  of 
bis  arrival  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
possible  to  push  the  sloop  under  the  Durande. 

The  feat,  however,  was  difficult ;  it  required 
the  minute  precision  of  a  watchmaker.  The 
operation  was  all  the  more  delicate,  from  the 
fact  that,  for  his  objects,  he  was  compelled  to 
f<jrce  it  in  by  the  stern,  rudder  first.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  mast  and  the  rigging  of  the 
sloop  should  project  beyond  the  wreck  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea. 

Tlicsc  embarrassments  rendered  all  Gilliatt's 
operations  awkward.  It  was  not  like  entering 
the  creek  of  "The  Man,"  where  it  was  a  mere 
affair  of  the  tiller.  It  was  necessary  here  to 
liush,  drag,  row,  and  take  soundings  all  togeth- 
er. Gilliatt  consumed  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  these  manccuvres,  but  he  was  successful. 

In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  sloop  was 
adjusted  under  the  wreck.  It  was  almost  wedged 
in  there.  By  means  of  his  two  anchors  he  moor- 
ed the  boat  by  head  and  stern.  The  strongest 
of  the  two  was  placed  so  as  to  be  efficient  against 
the  strongest  wind  that  blows,  which  was  that 
from  the  south-west.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  a 
lever  and  the  capstan,  he  lowered  into  the  slooj) 
the  two  cases  containing  the  pieces  of  the  pad- 


dle-wheels, the  slings  of  which  were  all  ready. 
The  two  cases  served  as  ballast. 

Kelieved  of  these  encumbrances,  he  fastened 
to  tlie  hook  of  the  chain  of  the  capstan  the  sling 
of  the  regulating  tackle-gear,  intending  to  check 
the  pulleys. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  objects  of  this  labour, 
the  defects  of  the  old  sloop  became  useful  qual- 
ities. It  had  no  deck  ;  her  burden,  therefore, 
would  have  greater  depth,  and  could  rest  upon 
the  hold.  Iler  mast  was  very  forward — too  far 
forward,  indeed,  for  general  purposes  ;  her  con- 
tents, therefore,  would  have  more  room  ;  and 
the  mast  standing  thus  beyond  the  mass  of  the 
wreck,  there  would  be  notliing  to  hinder  its  dis- 
embarkation. It  was  a  mere  shell  or  case  for 
receiving  it;  but  nothing  is  more  stable  than 
this  on  the  sea. 

While  engaged  in  these  operations,  Gilliatt 
suddenly  perceived  that  the  sea  was  rising. 
He  looked  around  to  see  from  \\hat  quarter  the 
wind  was  coming. 


VII. 

SUDDEN    DANGER, 

The  breeze  was  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
what  there  was  came  from  the  west — a  disa- 
greeable habit  of  the  winds  during  the  equi- 
noxes. 

The  rising  sea  varies  much  in  its  effiscts  upon 
the  Douvres  rocks,  depending  upon  the  quarter 
of  the  wind. 

According  to  the  gale  which  drives  them  be- 
fore it,  the  waves  enter  the  rocky  corridor  ei- 
ther from  the  east  or  from  the  west.  Entering 
from  the  east,  the  sea  is  comparatively  gentle ; 
coming  from  the  west,  it  is  always  furious. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wind  from  the 
east,  blowing  from  the  land,  has  not  had  time 
to  gather  force ;  while  the  westerly  winds,  com- 
ing from  the  Atlantic,  blow  unchecked  from  a 
vast  ocean.  Even  a  very  slight  breeze,  if  it 
comes  from  the  west,  is  serious.  It  rolls  the 
huge  billows  from  the  illimitable  space,  and 
dashes  the  waves  against  the  narrow  defile  in 
greater  bulk  than  can  find  entrance  there. 

A  sea  which  rolls  into  a  gulf  is  always  terri- 
ble. It  is  the  same  with  a  crowd  of  people  ;  a 
multitude  is  a  sort  of  fluid  body.  When  the 
quantity  which  can  enter  is  less  than  tlie  quan- 
tity endeavouring  to  force  a  way,  there  is  a  fatal 
crush  among  the  crowd,  a  fierce  convulsion  on 
tlie  water.  As  long  as  the  west  wind  blows, 
however  slight  the  breeze,  the  Douvres  are 
twice  a  day  subjected  to  that  rude  assault.  The 
sea  rises,  the  tide  breasts  up,  the  narrow  gullet 
gives  little  entrance  ;  the  waves,  driven  against 
it  violently,  rebound  and  roar,  and  a  tremen- 
dous surf  beats  the  two  sides  of  the  gorge. 
Thus  the  Douvres,  during  the  slightest  wind 
from  the  west,  present  the  singular  spectacle  of 
a  sea  comparatively  calm  without,  while  within 
the  rocks  a  storm  is  raging.  This  tumult  of 
waters,  altogether  confined  and  circumscribed, 
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has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  tempest.  It 
is  a  mere  local  outbreak  among  the  waves,  but 
a  terrible  one.  As  regards  the  winds  from  the 
north  and  south,  they  strike  the  rocks  crosswise, 
and  cause  little  surf  in  the  passage.  The  en- 
trance by  tlic  east,  a  fact  wliicli  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  was  close  to  "  The  ^lan"  rock.  The 
redoubtable  opening  to  the  west  was  at  tlic  op- 
posite extremity,  exactly  between  tiie  two  Dou- 
vres. 

It  was  at  this  western  entrance  that  Gilliatt 
found  himself  with  the  wrecked  Durandc,  and 
the  sloop  made  fast  beneath  it. 

A  catastrophe  seemed  inevitable.  There 
was  not  much  wind,  but  it  was  suflicicut  for 
the  impending  mischief. 

Before  many  hours,  the  swell  which  was  ris- 
ing would  be  rushing  with  full  force  into  the 
gorge  of  the  Douvres.  The  first  waves  were 
already  breaking.  This  swell  and  eddy  of  the 
entire  Atlantic  would  have  behind  it  the  im- 
mense sea.  Tiiere  would  be  no  squall,  no  vio- 
lence ;  but  a  simple  overwhelming  wave,  wliich, 
commencing  on  the  coasts  of  America,  rolls  to- 
wards tlic  shores  of  Eurojie  with  an  impetus 
gathered  over  two  thousand  leagues.  This 
wave,  a  gigantic  ocean  barrier,  meeting  the 
gap  of  the  rocks,  must  be  caught  between  the 
two  Douvres,  standing  like  watch-towers  at  the 
entrance,  or  like  pillars  of  the  defile.  Thus 
swelled  by  tlie  tide,  augmented  by  resistance, 
driven  back  by  the  shoals,  and  urged  on  by  the 
wind,  it  would  strike  the  rock  with  violence ; 
and  with  all  the  contortions  from  the  obstacles 
it  had  encountered,  and  all  the  frenzy  of  a  sea 
confined  in  limits,  would  rush  between  the  rocky 
walls,  where  it  would  reach  the  sloop  and  the 
Durande,  and,  in  all  probability,  destroy  them. 

A  shield  against  this  danger  was  wanting. 
Gilliatt  had  one. 

The  ])roblem  was  to  prevent  the  sea  reach- 
ing it  at  one  bound;  to  obstruct  it  from  strik- 
ing, while  allowing  it  to  rise;  to  bar  the  pas- 
sage witiiout  refusing  it  admission  ;  to  jirevent 
the  com])rcssion  of  the  water  in  tbc  gorge,  which 
was  the  whole  danger ;  to  turn  an  eruption  into 
a  simjtlc  flood ;  to  extract,  as  it  were,  from  the 
waves  all  their  violence,  and  constrain  the  fu- 
ries to  be  gentle ;  it  was,  in  fact,  to  substitute 
an  obstacle  which  will  a))pease  for  an  obstacle 
which  irritates. 

Gilliatt,  with  all  that  dexterity  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  which  is  so  much  more  efli(  ient 
than  mere  force,  s])rang  upon  the  rocks  like  a 
chamois  among  the  mountains  or  a  monkey  in 
the  forest,  using  for  his  tottering  and  dizzy 
strides  the  smallest  projecting  stone;  leaping 
into  the  water,  and  issuing  from  it  again ;  swim- 
ming among  the  shoals  and  clambering  the 
rocks,  with  a  rope  Ijctwecn  his  teeth  and  a  mal- 
let in  his  hand.  Thus  he  detached  the  cable 
which  kept  suspended  and  also  fast  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  Little  Douvrc  the  end  of  the  for- 
ward bulwark  of  the  Durande ;  fashioned  out 
.  of  some  ends  of  hawsers  a  sort  of  hinges,  hold- 
ing this  bulwark  to  the  huge  nails  fixed  in  the 


granite ;  swung  this  apparatus  of  planks  upon 
them,  like  the  gates  of  a  great  dock,  and  turned 
their  sides,  as  he  would  turn  a  rudder,  outward 
to  the  waves,  which  pushed  the  extremities  upon 
the  Great  Douvrc,  while  the  rope  hinges  detain- 
ed the  other  extremities  u])on  the  Little  Douvrc; 
next  he  contrived,  by  means  of  the  huge  nails 
fixed  beforehand  for  tiie  purpose,  to  fix  the  same 
kind  of  fastenings  upon  the  Great  Douvrc  as  on 
the  little  one;  made  completely  fast  the  vast 
mass  of  wood-work  against  the  two  ])illars  of 
the  gorge,  slung  a  chain  across  this  barrier, 
like  a  baldric  u\)On  a  cuirass,  and,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  this  barricade  against  the  sea  was  com- 
l)lcte,  and  the  gullet  of  the  rocks  closed  as  by  a 
folding  door. 

This  powerful  apparatus,  a  heavy  mass  of 
beams  and  ])lanks,  which  laid  Hat  would  have 
made  a  raft,  and  upright  formed  a  wall,  bad  by 
the  aid  of  the  water  been  handk\d  by  Gilliatt 
with  the  adroitness  of  a  juggler.  It  might  al- 
most have  been  said  that  the  obstruction  was 

j  comjilete  before  the  rising  sea  had  the  time  to 

I  ]jcrceive  it. 

I  It  w as  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  Jean 
Bart  would  have  employed  the  famous  exjires- 
sion  which  he  a]>]>lied  to  the  sea  every  time  he 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  "  "We  have  cheat- 
ed the  Englishman  ;"  for  it  is  well  known  that 
when  tliat  fan)ous  admiral  meant  to  speak  con- 

;  temj)tuously  of  the  ocean  he  called  it  "the  En- 
glishman." 

I      The  entrance  to  the  defile  being  thus  pro- 

,  tcctcd,   Gilliatt    thought    of    the    sloop.      IJc 

i  loosened  suflScient  cable  for  the  two  anchors 
to  allow  her  to  rise  with  the  tide,  an  operation 
similar  to  what  the  mariners  of  old  called 
'■^viouiller  avec  des  embossures."  In  all  this, 
Gilliatt  was  not  taken  the  least  by  surprise ; 
the  necessity  had  been  foreseen.  A  seaman 
would  have  perceived  it  by  the  two  ])ulleys  of 
the  top  ro](es  cut  in  the  form  of  snatch-blocks," 
and  fixed  behind  the  sloop,  tbrout;h  which 
jiasseil  two  roi)es,  the  ends  of  which  were  slung 
through  the  rings  of  the  anchors. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  was  rising  fast;  the  half 
flood  had  arrived,  a  moment  when  the  .sliock 
of  tiie  waves,  even  in  comparatively  moderate 
weather,  may  become  considerable.  Exactly 
what  Gilliatt  expected  came  to  pass.  The 
waves  rolled  violently  against  the  barrier,  struck 
it,  broke  heavily,  and  passed  beneath.  Outside 
w  as  the  heavy  swell ;  within,  the  waters  ran 
quietly.  He  had  devised  a  sort  of  marine 
FurcvE  caudimc.     The  sea  was  conquered. 


VIIL 

MOA'EMENT   RATHEn   TnAK   PROGRESS. 

!      The  moment  so  long  dreaded  had  come. 
j      The  problem  now  was  to  jjlace  the  machinery 
in  the  bark. 

i      Gilliatt  remained  thoughtful  for  some  mo- 
I  mcnts,  holdmg  the  elbow  of  his  left  aim  in  his 
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riglit  hand,  and  applying  his  left  hand  to  his 
forehead. 

Then  he  climbed  npon  the  wreck,  one  part  of 
which,  containinii  the  engine,  was  to  be  parted 
from  it,  while  the  other  remained. 

He  severed  the  four  slings  Whicli  fixed  the 
four  chains  from  the  funnel  on  the  larboard  and 
the  starboard  sides.  The  slings  being  only  of 
cord,  his  knife  served  him  well  enough  for  this 
purpose. 

The  four  chains,  set  free,  hung  down  along 
the  sides  of  the  funnel. 

From  the  wreck  he  climbed  np  to  the  appa- 
ratus which  he  had  constructed,  stamped  witli 
his  feet  njion  the  beams,  inspected  the  tackle- 
blocks,  looked  to  the  pulleys,  handled  the  cables, 
examined  the  cking-pieces,  assured  Jiimself  that 
the  untarred  hemp  was  not  saturated  through, 
found  that  nothing  was  wanting  and  nothing 
giving  way ;  then,  springing  from  the  height  of 
the  suspending  props  on  to  the  deck,  he  took  up 
his  position  near  tlie  capstan,  in  the  part  of  the 
Durande  which  he  intended  to  leave  jammed  in 
between  the  two  Douvres.  Tliis  was  to  be  his 
post  during  his  labours. 

Earnest,  but  troubled  with  no  impulses  but 
wiiat  were  useful  to  his  work,  he  took  a.  final 
glance  at  the  hoisting-tackle,  then  took  a  file 
and  began  to  saw  with  it  through  the  chain 
which  held  the  whole  suspended. 

The  rasping  of  the  file  was  audible  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  sea. 

The  chain  from  the  capstan,  attached  to  the 
regulating  gear,  was  within  his  reach — quite 
near  his  hand. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash.  The  link  which 
he  was  filing  snapped  when  only  half  cut  through : 
the  wliolc  apparatus  swung  violently.  He  had 
only  just  time  sufficient  to  seize  the  regulating 
gear. 

The  severed  chain  beat  against  the  rock  ;  tlie 
eight  cables  strained;  tlie  huge  mass,  sawed 
and  cut  through,  detached  itself  from  the  wreck ; 
the  belly  of  the  hull  opened,  and  the  iron  floor- 
ing of  the  engine-room  was  visible  below  the 
keel. 

If  he  had  not  seized  the  regulating  tackle  at 
that  instant,  it  would  have  fallen.  But  his  pow- 
erful hand  was  there,  and  it  descended  steadily. 

When  the  brother  of  Jean  Bart,  Peter  Bart, 
that  powei'ful  and  sagacious  toper,  that  poor 
Dunkirk  fisherman,  who  used  to  talk  familiarly 
with  the  Grand  Admiral  of  France,  went  to  the 
rescue  of  the  galley  "Langeron,"  in  distress  in 
the  Bay  of  Ambleteuse,  endeavouring  to  save 
the  heavy  floating  mass  in. the  midst  of  the 
breakers  of  that  furious  bay,  he  rolled  up  the 
mainsail,  tied  it  with  sea-reeds,  .and  trusted  to 
the  ties  to  break  away  of  themselves,  and  give 
the  sail  to  the  wind  at  the  right  moment.  Just 
so  Gilliatt  trusted  to  the  breaking  of  the  chain, 
and  the  same  eccentric  feat  of  daring  was  crown- 
ed with  the  same  success. 

The  tackle,  taken  in  hand  by  Gilliatt,  held 
out  and  worked  well.  Its  function,  as  will  be 
remembered,  was  to  moderate  the  powers  of 


the  apparatus,  thus  reduced  from  many  to  one, 
and  by  bringing  them  into  united  action.  The 
gear  had  some  similarity  to  a  bridle  of  a  bow- 
line, cxcejjt  that  instead  of  trimming  a  sail  it 
served  to  balance  a  com))licated  mechanism. 

Erect,  and  with  his  hand  upon  the  ca))stan, 
Gilliatt,  so  to  speak,  was  enabled  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  apparatus. 

It  was  here  liiat  his  inventive  genius  mani- 
fested itself. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  of  forces  was  the 
result. 

While  the  machinery  of  the  Durande,  de- 
tached in  a  mass,  was  lowering  to  the  sloop, 
the  sloop  rose  .slowly  to  receive  it.  The  wreck 
and  the  salvage  vessel  assisting  each  other  in 
opposite  ways,  saved  half  the  labour  of  tlie  op- 
eration. 

The  tide  swelling  quietly  between  the  two 
Douvres  raised  the  sloop  and  brnuglit  it  nearer 
to  the  Durande.  The  sea  was  more  than  con- 
qncrcd;  it  was  tamed  and  broken  in.  It  be- 
came, in  fact,  part  and  jjarcel  of  the  organization 
of  power. 

The  rising  w^aters  lifted  the  vessel  without  any 
sort  of  shock,  gently,  and  almost  with  ]irecau- 
tion,  as  one  would  handle  porcelain. 

Gilliatt  coniV)incd  and  projiortioned  tlie  two 
labours,  that  of  the  water  and  that  of  the  appa- 
ratus ;  and,  standing  steadfast  at  the  ca]istan, 
like  some  terrible  statue  obeyed  by  all  the  move- 
ments around  it  at  the  same  moment,  regulated 
the  slowness  of  the  descent  by  the  slow  rise  of 
the  sea. 

There  was  no  jerk  given  by  the  waters ;  no 
slip  among  the  tackle.  It  was  a  strange  collab- 
oration of  all  the  natural  forces  subdued.  On 
one  side,  gravitation  lowering  the  huge  bulk,  on 
the  other  the  sea  raising  the  bark.  The  attrac- 
tion of  heavenly  bodies  which  causes  the  tide, 
and  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth,  wliich  men 
call  weiglit,  seemed  to  conspire  together  to  aid 
his  jdans.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  stop- 
]iage  in  their  service ;  under  the  dominance  of 
mind  these  passive  forces  became  active  auxil- 
iaries. From  minute  to  minute  the  work  ad- 
vanced; the  interval  between  the  wreck  and  the 
sloop  diminished  insensibly.  The  approach  con- 
tinued in  silence,  and  as  in  a  sort  of  terror  of  the 
man  who  stood  there.  The  elements  received 
his  orders  and  fulfilled  them. 

Nearly  at  the  moment  the  tide  ceased  to  raise 
it,  the  cable  ceased  to  slide.  Suddenly,  but  with- 
out commotion,  the  pulleys  stojiped.  The  vast 
machine  bad  taken  its  place  in  the  bark,  as  if 
placed  there  by  a  powerful  hand.  It  stood 
straight,  upright,  motionless,  firm.  The  iron 
floor  of  the  engine-room  rested  with  its  four  cor- 
ners evenly  upon  the  hold. 

The  work  was  accomplished. 

Gilliatt  contemplated  it,  lost  in  thought. 

He  was  riot  the  spoiled  child  of  success.  He 
bent  under  the  M'cight  of  his  great  joy.  He  felt 
his  limbs,  as  it  were,  sinking;  and,  contempla- 
ting his  triumph,  he,  who  had  never  been  shaken 
by  danger,  began  to  tremble. 
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lie  gazed  upon  the  sloop  under  the  wreck, 
and  at  the  macliinery  in  the  sloop.  He  seemed 
to  feel  it  hard  to  believe  it  true.  It  niif^ht  have 
been  sii])j)Osed  that  he  had  never  looked  forward  , 
to  that  which  he  had  accom]>lished.  A  miracle 
had  been  wrought  by  his  hands,  and  he  contem- 
plated it  in  bewilderment. 

Ilis  reverie  lasted  but  a  short  time. 

Starting  like  one  awakening  from  a  deep 
sleep,  he  seized  his  saw,  cut  the  eight  cables, 
separated  now  from  tiie  sloop,  tlianks  to  the  ris- 
ing of  the  tide,  by  only  about  ten  feet ;  sprang 
al)oard,  took  a  bimeh  of  cord,  made  four  slings, 
passed  them  througli  the  rings  ])rei>arcd  before- 
hand, and  fixed  on  both  sides  aboard  the  sloop 
the  four  chains  of  the  funnel  which  only  an 
hour  before  had  been  still  fastened  to  their 
jdaces  al)oard  the  Durandc. 

The  funnel  being  secured,  he  disengaged  the 
upper  part  of  the  machinery.  A  square  portion 
of  the  planking  of  the  Durandc  was  adhering  to 
it;  he  struck  ofVtlic  nails  and  relieved  tlie  sloo]) 
of  this  encumbrance  of  planks  and  beams,  which 
fell  over  on  to  the  rock's — a  great  assistance  in 
lightening  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  sloop,  as  has  been  foreseen, 
behaved  well  under  the  burden  of  the  machin- 
ery. It  had  sunk  in  the  water,  but  only  to  a 
good  water-line.  Altiiough  massive,  tlie  engine 
of  the  Durande  was  less  heavy  than  the  ]>i\c 
of  stones  and  the  cannon  wliich  he  had  once 
brouglit  back  from  Ilerm  in  the  sloop. 

AH  then  was  ended ;  he  had  only  to  depart. 


IX. 

A    SLIP   BETWEEN   CUP   AKD   LIP. 

Ai.L  was  not  ended. 

To  reopen  the  gorge  thus  closed  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  Durandc's  bulwarks,  and  at  once  to 
push  out  with  the  sloop  beyond  the  rocks,  noth- 
ing could  appear  more  clear  and  simple.  On 
the  sea  every  minute  is  urgent.  Tl)ere  was  lit- 
tle wind ;  scarcely  a  wrinkle  on  tiie  open  sea. 
The  afternoon  was  beautiful,  and  promised  a 
fine  niglit.  The  sea  indeed  was  calm,  but  the 
ebb  had  begun.  Tiic  moment  was  favourable 
for  starting.  There  would  be  the  ebb-tide  for 
leaving  the  Donvres,  and  the  flood  would  carry 
him  into  Guernsey.  It  would  be  possible  to  be 
at  St.  Sampson's  at  daybreak. 

But  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself. 
There  was  a  (law  in  his  arrangements  which 
had  bafllcd  all  his  forcsigiit. 

The  machinery  was  freed,  but  the  chimney 
was  not. 

Tlie  tide,  by  raising  the  sloop  to  the  wreck 
suspended  in  the  air,  had  diminished  the  dan- 
gers of  the  descent,  and  abriilgcd  the  labour. 
But  this  diminution  of  the  interval  had  left  the 
top  of  fiie  funnel  entangled  in  the  kind  of  gap- 
ing frame  formed  by  tiie  o])en  litdl  <if  the  Du- 
rande. The  funnel  was  held  fast  there  as  be- 
tween four  vails. 


The  services  rendered  by  the  sea  liad  been  ac- 
companied by  that  unfortunate  drawback.  It 
seemed  as  if  tlie  waves,  constrained  to  obey,  had 
avenged  themselves  by  a  malicious  trick. 

It  is  true  that  what  the  flood-tide  had  done, 
the  ebb  would  undo. 

The  funnel,  whicli  was  rather  more  than  three 
fathoms  in  lieiglit,  was  buried  more  than  eight 
feet  in  tiie  wreck.  The  water-level  would  fall 
about  twelve  feet.  Thus  the  funnel,  descending 
with  the  falling  tide,  would  have  four  feet  of 
room  to  spare,  and  would  clear  itself  easily. 

But  how  much  time  would  elapse  before  that 
release  would  be  comjdetcd  ?     Six  hours. 

In  six  hours  it  would  be  near  midnight, 
"What  means  would  there  be  of  attcm])ting  to 
start  at  such  an  hour?  What  channel  could  he 
find  among  all  those  breakers,  so  full  of  dangers 
even  by  day  ?  How  was  he  to  risk  his  vessel 
in  tlie  de])th  of  black  night  in  that  inextricable 
labyrinth,  tiiat  ambuscade  of  shoals? 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  wait  for 
the  morrow.  These  six  hours  lost  entailed  a 
loss  of  twelve  hours  at  least. 

He  could  not  even  advance  the  labour  by 
opening  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  His  break- 
water was  necessary  against  the  next  tide. 

He  was  compelled  to  rest.  Folding  his  arms 
was  almost  the  only  thing  which  he  had  not  yet 
done  since  his  arrival  on  the  rocks. 

This  forced  inaction  irritated,  almost  vexed 
him  with  himself,  as  if  it  had  been  his  favit. 
Ho  thought  "what  would  Deruchette  sav  of  me 
if  she  saw  me  thus  doing  nothing?" 

And  yet  this  interval  for  regaining  his  strength 
was  not  unnecessary. 

The  sloop  was  now  at  his  confmand;  he  de- 
termined to  pass  the  night  in  it. 

He  mounted  once  more  to  fetch  his  sheeii- 
skin  upon  the  Great  Douvre ;  descended  again, 
supped  off  a  few  limjiets  and  chaia'ttpus  cle  mcr, 
■  drank,  being  very  thirsty,  a  few  draughts  of  wa- 
I  ter  from  his  can,  which  was  nearly  emptied,  cn- 
'  veloped  himself  in  the  skin,  the  wool  of  which 
felt  comforting,  lay  down  like  a  watcli-dng  be- 
side the  engine,  drew  his  red  cap  over  his  eyes, 
and  slept. 

His  sleep  was  profound.  It  was  snch  sleep  as 
men  enjoy  who  have  completed  a  great  labour. 


X. 

SEA-AVAENIXGS. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  ho  awoke  sudden- 
ly, and  with  a  jerk  like  the  recoil  of  a  spring. 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

The  Douvres.  rising  high  over  his  head,  were 
liglited  u))  as  by  the  white  glow  of  a  burning 
ember.  Over  all  the  dark  escarpment  of  the 
rock  there  was  a  light  like  the  reflection  of  a 
fire. 

Where  could  this  fire  come  from  ? 

It  was  from  tlie  water. 

The  aspect  of  the  sea  was  extraordinary. 
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The  water  seemed  a-fire.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  ainoiis  the  reefs  and  beyond  them, 
the  sea  ran  with  Hanie.  The  flame  was  not 
red  •  it  had  nothing  in  common  witli  the  grand 
living  fires  of  volcanic  craters  or  of  great  fur- 
naces. There  was  no  sparkling,  no  glare,  no 
purple  edges,  no  noise.  Long  trails  of  a  bluish 
tint  simulated  upon  the  water  the  folds  of  a 
winding-sheet.  A  pale  trembling  glow  was 
spread  over  the  waves.  It  was  the  spectre  of  a 
great  lire  rather  than  the  fire  itself.  It  was  in 
some  degree  like  the  glow  of  unearthly  flames 
lighting  the  inside  of  a  sepulchre — a  bm-ning 
darkness. 

The  night  itself,  dim,  vast,  and  wide-diffused, 
was  the  fuel  of  that  cold  flame.  It  was  a 
strange  illumination  issuing  out  of  blindness. 
The  shadows  themselves  formed  part  of  that 
phantom-fire. 

The  sailors  of  the  Channel  are  familiar  with 
those  indescribable  phosphorescences,  full  of 
warning  to  the  navigator.  They  are  nowhere 
more  surprising  than  in  the  "Great  V,"  near 
Isigny. 

By  this  light  surrounding  objects  lose  their 
reality.  A  spectral  glimmer  renders  them,  as 
it  were,  transparent.  Rocks  become  no  more 
than  outlines.  Cables  of  anchors  look  like  iron 
bars  heated  to  a  white  heat.  The  nets  of  the 
fishermen  beneath  the  water  seem  webs  of  fire. 
The  half  of  the  oar  above  the  waves  is  dark  as 
ebony,  the  rest  in  the  sea  like  silver.  The  drops 
from  the  blades  uplifted  from  the  water  fall  in 
starry  showers  upon  the  sea.  Every  boat  leaves 
a  furrow  behind  it  like  a  comet's  tail.  The 
sailors,  wet  and  luminous,  seem  like  men  in 
flames.  If  you  plunge  a  hand  into  the  water, 
you  withdraw  it  clothed  in  flame.  The  flame 
is  dead,  and  is  not  felt.  Your  arm  becomes  a 
firebrand.  You  see  the  forms  of  things  in  the 
sea  roll  beneath  the  waves  as  in  liquid  fire.  The 
foam  twinkles.  The  fish  are  tongues  of  fire,  or 
fragments  of  the  forked  lightning,  moving  in  the 
depths. 

The  reflection  of  this  brightness  had  passed 
over  the  closed  eyelids  of  Gilliatt  in  the  sloop. 
It  was  this  that  had  awakened  him. 

His  awakening  was  opportune. 

The  ebb  tide  had  run  out,  and  the  waters 
were  beginning  to  rise  again.  The  funnel, 
which  had  become  disengaged  during  his  sleep, 
was  about  to  enter  again  into  the  yawning  hol- 
low above  it. 

It  was  rising  slowly. 

A  rise  of  another  foot  would  have  entangled 
it  in  the  wreck  again.  A  rise  of  one  foot  is 
equivalent  to  half  an  hour's  tide.  If  he  intend- 
ed, therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  tliat  tempo- 
rary deliverance  once  more  within  his  reach,  he 
had  just  half  an  hour  before  him. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet. 

Urgent  as  the  situation  was,  he  stood  for  a 
few  moments  meditative,  contemplating  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  waves. 

Gilliatt  knew  the  sea  in  all  its  phases.  Not- 
withstanding all  her  tricks,  and  olleu  as  he  had 


suffered  from  her  terrors,  he  had  long  been  her 
companion.  That  mysterious  entity  wliich  we 
call  the  ocean  had  nothing  in  its  secret  thougiits 
which  Gilliatt  could  not  divine.  Observation, 
meditation,  and  solitude  had  given  him  a  quick 
perception  of  coming  changes,  of  wind,  or  cloud, 
or  wave. 

Gilliatt  hastened  to  the  top-ropes  and  paid 
out  some  cable  ;  then,  being  no  longer  held  fast 
by  the  anchors,  he  seized  tiie  boat-hook  of  the 
sloop  and  pushed  her  towards  the  entrance  to 
the  gorge,  some  fathoms  from  the  Durande  and 
quite  near  to  the  breakwater.  Here,  as  the 
Guernsey  sailors  say,  it  had  du  raiKj.  In  less 
tlian  ten  minutes  the  sloop  was  withdrawn  from 
beneath  the  carcass  of  the  wreck.  There  was 
no  farther  danger  of  the  funnel  being  cauglit  in 
a  trap.     '#he  tide  might  rise  now. 

And  yet  Gilliatt's  manner  was  not  that  of  one 
about  to  take  his  departure. 

He  stood  considering  the  light  upon  the  sea 
once  more,  but  his  tlioughts  were  not  of  starting. 
He  was  thinking  of  how  to  fix  the  sloop  ag.iin, 
and  how  to  fix  it  more  firmly  than  ever,  though 
near  to  the  exit  from  the  defile. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  only  used  the  two  an- 
chors of  the  sloop,  and  had  not  yet  employed 
the  little  anchor  of  the  Durande,  which  he  had 
found,  as  will  be  remembered,  among  tlie  break- 
ers. This  anchor  had  been  dejiosited  by  him, 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  in  a  corner  of 
the  sloop,  with  a  quantity  of  liawsers,  and  blocks 
of  to]j-ropes,  and  his  cable,  all  furnisiied  before- 
hand with  large  knots,  which  prevented  its  drag- 
ging. He  now  let  go  this  third  anchor,  taking 
care  to  fasten  the  cable  to  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  slung  through  the  anchor  ring,  while 
the  other  was  attached  to  the  windlass  of  the 
sloop.  In  this  manner  he  made  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular, triple  anchorage,  much  stronger  than 
the  moorings  with  two  anchors.  All  this  indi- 
cated keen  anxiety,  and  a  redoubling  of  precau- 
tions. A  sailor  would  have  seen  in  this  opera- 
tion something  similar  to  an  anchorage  in  bad 
weather,  when  there  is  fear  of  a  current,  which 
might  carry  the  vessel  under  the  wind. 

The  phosphorescence  which  he  had  been  ob- 
serving, and  upon  which  his  eye  was  now  fixed 
once  more,  was  threatening,  but  serviceable  at 
the  same  time.  But  for  it  he  would  liave  been 
held  fast  locked  in  sleep,  and  deceived  by  the 
night.  The  strange  appearance  ujjon  the  sea 
had  awakened  him,  and  made  things  about  him 
visible. 

The  light  which  it  shed  among  the  rocks  was 
indeed  ominous  ;  but,  disquieting  as  it  appeared 
to  be  to  Gilliatt,  it  had  served  to  show  him  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  and  had  rendered  pos- 
sible his  operations  in  extricating  the  sloop. 
Henceforth,  whenever  he  should  be  able  to  set 
sail,  the  vessel,  with  its  freight  of  machinery, 
would  be  free. 

And  yet  the  idea  of  dejiarting  was  further  than 
ever  from  his  mind.  The  sloop  being  fixed  in 
its  new  position,  he  went  in  quest  of  the  strongest 
chain  which  he  had  in   his   store-cavern,  and 
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attaching  it  to  the  nails  driven  into  the  two 
Douvres,  he  fortified  from  within  with  this  chain 
the  rampart  of  jihiiiks  and  beams,  already  pro- 
tected from  without  by  the  cross  chain.  Far 
from  opening  the  entrance  to  the  defile,  he  made 
the  baiTier  more  complete. 

The  ]ilios])horcsccncc  lighted  him  still,  but  it 
was  diminishing.  The  day,  however,  was  be- 
ginning to  break. 

Suddenly  he  paused  to  listen. 


XI. 


MlTRMrRS    IX   THE   AIR. 

A  FF.ERLE,  indistinct  sound  seemed  to  reach 
his  car  from  somewhere  in  the  far  distance. 

At  certain  hours  the  great  deeps  give  forth  a 
murmuring  noise. 

He  listened  a  second  time.  The  distant  noise 
recommenced.  Gilliatt  shook  his  head  like  one 
who  recognises  at  last  something  familiar  to 
him. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  alley  between  tlic  rocks,  at  the 
entrance  facing  tlic  east,  which  had  remained 
open  until  then,  and  by  heavy  blows  of  his  ham- 
mer was  driving  large  nails  into  the  sides  of  the 
gullet  near  '"The  Alan"  rock,  as  he  had  done  at 
the  gullet  of  the  Douvres. 

Tiie  crevices  of  these  rocks  were  prepared  and 
•well  furnished  with  timber,  almost  all  of  which 
was  heart  of  oak.  The  rock  on  this  side  being 
much  broken  up,  there  were  abundant  cracks, 
and  he  was  able  to  fix  even  more  nails  there 
than  in  the  base  of  tlie  two  Douvres. 

Suddenly,  and  as  if  some  great  breath  had 
passed  over  it,  the  luminous  a]>))carance  on  tlic 
waters  vanished.  The  twilight,  becoming  paler 
every  moment,  assumed  its  functions. 

The  nails  being  driven,  Gilliatt  dragged 
beams  and  cords,  and  then  chains  to  the  spot; 
and  without  taking  his  eyes  off  his  work,  or 
permitting  his  mind  to  be  diverted  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  began  to  construct  across  the  gorge  of 
"The  Man,"  with  beams  fixed  horizontally  and 
made  fast  by  cables,  one  of  those  ojjcn  barriers 
which  science  has  now  adopted  under  the  name 
of  breakwaters. 

Those  who  have  witnessed,  for  example,  at 
La  Ti'ici|uaiue  in  Guernsey,  or  at  Bourg-d'Eau 
in  Franco,  the  eftect  produced  by  a  few  posts 
fixed  in  the  rock,  will  understand  the  power  of 
these  simple  preparations.  This  sort  of  break- 
water is  a  combination  of  what  is  called  in 
France  c/ii  with  what  is  called  in  England  "a 
dam."  The  l)reakwatcr  is  the  chevnux-de-frise 
of  fortifications  against  tcmjjests.  Man  can  only 
struggle  against  tlie  sea  by  taking  advantage  of 
this  |)rinciple  of  dividing  its  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  risen,  and  was  shin- 
ing brightly.     The  sky  was  clear,  the  sea  calm. 

Gilliatt  pressed  on  his  work.  He,  too,  was 
calm  ;  but  there  was  anxiety  in  his  haste.  He 
passed  with  long  strides  from  rock  to  rock,  and 


returned  dragging  wildly  sometimes  a  rider, 
sometimes  a  binding  strake.  The  utility  of  all 
this  preparation  of  timbers  now  became  mani- 
fest. It  was  evident  that  he  was  about  to  con- 
front a  danger  which  he  had  foreseen. 

A  strong  iron  bar  served  him  as  a  lever  for 
moving  the  beams. 

The  work  was  executed  so  fast  that  it  was 
rather  a  rapid  growth  than  a  construction.  He 
who  has  never  seen  a  military  pontooncr  at  his 
work  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  this  rapid- 
ity- 

•  The  eastern  gullet  was  still  narrower  than  the 
western.  There  were  but  five  or  six  feet  of  in- 
terval between  the  rocks.  The  smallncss  of 
this  ojjening  was  an  assistance.  The  space  to 
be  fortified  and  closed  up  being  very  little,  the 
apparatus  would  be  stronger,  and  might  be  more 
simple.  Horizontal  beams,  therefore,  sufficed, 
the  upright  ones  being  useless. 

The  first  cross-pieces  of  the  breakwater  being 
fixed,  Gilliatt  mounted  upon  them  and  listened 
once  more. 

The  murmurs  had  become  significant. 

He  continued  his  construction.  He  support- 
ed it  with  two  catheads  of  the  Durandc,  bound 
to  the  frame  of  beams  by  cords  ]»assed  through 
the  three  ])ulley-slieaves.  He  made  the  whole 
fast  by  chains. 

The  construction  was  little  more  than  a  co- 
lossal hurdle,  having  beams  for  rods,  and  chains 
in  the  place  of  wattles. 

It  seemed  woven  together  quite  as  much  as 
built. 

He  multiplied  the  fastenings,  and'addcd  nails 
where  they  were  necessary. 

Having  obtained  a  great  quantity  of  bar  iron 
from  the  wreck,  he  had  been  able  to  make  a 
large  number  of  these  heaA*y  nails. 

While  still  at  work,  he  broke  some  biscuit 
with  his  teeth.  He  was  thirsty,  but  he  could 
not  drink,  having  no  more  fresh  water.  He 
had  emptied  the  can  at  his  meal  of  the  evening 
before. 

He  added  afterwards  four  or  five  more  pieces 
of  timber;  then  climbed  again  upon  the  barrier 
and  listened. 

The  noises  from  the  horizon  had  ceased  ;  all 
was  still.  * 

The  sea  was  smooth  and  quiet,  deserving  all 
those  comjdimentary  jihrascs  which  worthy  cit- 
izens bestow  upon  it  when  satisfied  with  a  triii — 
"a  mirror,"  "a  pond,"  "like  oil,"  and  so  forth. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  sky  responded  to  the  deep 
green  tint  of  the  ocean.  The  sap]ihire  and  the 
emerald  hues  vied  with  each  other.  Each  were 
perfect.  Not  a  cloud  on  high,  not  a  line  of 
foam  below.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour, 
the  Ajiril  suii  rose  magnificently.  It  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  lovelier  day. 

On  the  verge  of  the  horizon  a  flight  of  birds 
of  passage  formed  a  long  dark  line  against  the 
sky.     They  were  flying  fast,  as  if  .'ilarmed. 

(iilliatt  set  to  work  again  to  raise  the  break- 
water. 

Ho  raised  it  as  high  as  he  could — as  high, 
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indeed,  as  the  cui-ving  of  the  rocks  would  per- 
mit. 

Towards  noon  the  sun  appeared  to  him  to 
give  more  than  its  usual  warmth.  Noon  is  the 
Ci-itical  time  of  the  day.  Standing  upon  tlic 
powerful  frame  whicli  he  had  huilt  uj),  he  paused 
again  to  survey  the  wide  expanse. 

The  sea  was  more  than  tranquil.  It  was  a 
dull  dead  calm.    No  sail  was  visible.    The  sky 


was  everywhere  clear;  but  from  blue  it  had  be- 
come white.  The  whiteness  was  singular.  To 
the  west,  and  upon  the  horizon,  was  a  little  s])ot 
of  a  sickly  hue.  The  spot  remained  in  the  same 
place,  but  by  degrees  grew  larger.  Near  the 
breakers  the  waves  shuddered,  l)ut  very  gently. 

Gilliatt  had  done  well  to  build  his  breakwater. 

A  tempest  was  approaching. 

The  elements  had  determined  to.  give  battle. 


BOOK    III. 

THE   STRUGGLE. 


EXTREMES   MEET. 

Nothing  is  more  threatening  than  a  late 
equinox. 

The  appearance  of  the  sea  presents  a  strange 
phenomenon,  resulting  from  what  may  be  called 
the  arrival  of  the  ocean  winds. 

In  all  seasons,  but  particularly  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Syzygies,  at  the  moment  wiien  least  ex- 
pected, the  sea  sometimes  becomes  singularly 
tranquil.  Tliat  vast  perpetual  movement  ceases ; 
a  sort  of  drowsiness  and  languor  overspreads  it ; 
and  it  seems  weary  and  about  to  rest.  Every 
rag  of  bunting,  from  the  tiny  streamer  of  the 
fishing-boat  to  the  great  flag  of  the  ships  of  war, 
droops  against  tlic  mast.  The  admiral's  flag, 
the  Koyal  and  Imperial  ensigns,  sleep  alike. 

Suddenly  all  these  streamers  begin  to  flutter 
gently. 

If  there  happen  to  be  clouds,  the  moment  has 
then  come  for  making  the  formation  of  the  ch-ri ; 
if  tlie  sun  is  setting,  for  observing  the  red  tints 
of  the  horizon  ;  or  if  it  be  night  and  there  is  a 
moon,  for  looking  attentively  for  the  halo. 

It  is  then  that  the  cajftain  or  commander  of 
a  squadron,  if  he  happen  to  possess  one  of  those 
storm  indicators,  the  inventor  of  which  is  un- 
known, notes  his  instrument  carefully,  and  takes 
his  precautions  against  the  south  wind,  if  the 
clouds  have  an  appearance  like  dissolved  sugar ; 
or  against  the  north,  if  they  exfoliate  in  crys- 
tallizations like  brakes  of  brambles,  or  like  fir 
woods.  Tlien,  too,  the, poor  Irish  or  Breton 
fisherman,  after  having  consulted  some  myste- 
rious gnomon  engraved  by  the  Romans  or  by  de- 
mons upon  one  of  those  straight  enigmatical 
stones,  which  are  called  in  Brittany  Menhir,  and 
in  Ireland  Critach,  hauls  his  boat  up  on  the 
shore. 

Meanwhile  the  serenity  of  sky  and  ocean  con- 
tinues. The  day  dawns  radiant,  and  the  Auro- 
ra smiles.  It  was  this  which  filled  the  old  poets 
■  and  seers  with  religious  horror  ;  for  men  dared 
to  suspect  the  falsity  of  the  sun.  Solem  quis 
dicere  falsum  audeat  ? 

The  sombre  vision  of  nattire's  secret  laws  is 
interdicted  to  man  by  the  fatal  opacity  of  sur- 


rounding things.  The  most  terrible  and  per- 
fidious of  her  aspects  is  that  which  masks  the 
convulsions  of  the  deep. 

Some  hours,  and  even  days  sometimes,  pass 
thus.  Pilots  raise  their  telescopes  here  and 
there.  The  faces  of  old  seamen  have  always 
an  expression  of  severity  loft  upon  them  by  the 
vexation  of  perpetually  looking  out  for  changes. 

Suddenly  a  great  confused  murmur  is  heard. 
A  sort  of  mysterious  dialogue  takes  place  in  the 
air. 

Nothing  unusual  is  seen. 

The  wide  expanse  is  tranquil. 

Yet  the  noises  increase.  The  dialogue  be- 
comes more  audible. 

There  is  something  beyond  the  horizon. 

Something  terrible.     It  is  the  wind. 

The  wind,  or  rather  that  populace  of  Titans 
which  we  call  the  gale.     The  unseen  multitude. 

India  knew  them  as  the  Maroubs,  Judea  as 
the  Keroubim,  Greece  as  the  Aquilones.  They 
are  the  invisible  winged  creatures  of  the  Infi- 
nite.    Their  blasts  sweep  over  the  earth. 


II. 


THE   OCEAN   WINDS. 


Whence  come  they?  From  the  immeasur- 
able deep.  Their  Avide  wings  need  the  breadth 
of  the  ocean  gulf;  tlie  spaciousness  of  desert 
solitudes.  The  Atlantic,  the  Pacific — those  vast 
blue  plains — are  their  deliglit.  Tliey  hasten 
thither  in  flocks.  Commander  Page  witnessed, 
far  out  at  sea,  seven  water-spouts  at  once.  They 
wander  there,  wild,  terrible  !  The  ever-ending, 
yet  eternal  flux  and  reflux,  is  their  work.  The 
extent  of  their  power,  the  limits  of  their  will, 
none  know.  They  are  the  Sphinxes  of  the 
abyss  ;  Gama  was  their  QSdipus.  In  that  dark, 
ever-moving  expanse,  they  appear  with  faces 
of  cloud.  He  who  perceives  their  pale  linea- 
ments in  that  wide  dispersion,  the  horizon  of 
the  sea,  feels  himself  in  presence  of  an  unsub- 
duable  power.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the 
proximity  of  human  intelligence  disquieted 
them,  and  that  they  revolted  against  it.     The 
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mind  of  man  is  invincible,  but  the  elements 
balHe  liim.  He  can  do  nothinj;  ajiainst  the 
power  which  is  everywhere,  and  which  none 
can  bind.  The  gentle  breath  becomes  a  gale, 
smites  with  the  force  of  a  war-club,  and  then 
becomes  gentle  again.  The  winds  attack  with 
a  terrible  crash,  and  defend  themselves  by  fall- 
ing into  nothingness.  He  who  would  encoun- 
ter them  must  use  artifice.  Their  varying  tac- 
tics, tlicir  swift,  redoubled  blows,  confuse.  They 
flv  as  often  as  they  attack.  They  are  tenacious 
and  impalpable.  "Who  can  circumvent  them  ? 
The  prow  of  the  Argo,  cut  from  an  oak  of  Do- 
dona's  grove,  that  mysterious  pilot  of  the  bark, 
spoke  to  them,  and  they  insulted  tliat  pilot-god- 
dess. Columbus,  beholding  their  approach  near 
Tm  Pint  a,  mounted  upon  the  poop  and  address- 
ed them  with  the  first  verses  of  St.  Julin's  Gos- 
pel. Surcouf  defied  them:  "Here  come  the 
gang,"  he  used  to  say.  Napier  greeted  them 
with  cannon  balls.  Tbcy  assume  the  dictator- 
ship of  chaos. 

Cliaos  is  theirs,  in  which  to  wreak  their  mys- 
terious vengeance ;  the  den  of  the  winds  is  more 
monstrous  than  that  of  lions.  How  many  corpses 
lie  in  its  deej)  recesses,  where  tlic  winds  beat 
without  pity  upon  that  obscure  and  ghastly 
mass!  The  winds  are  heard  wheresoever  they 
go,  but  they  give  car  to  none.  Their  acts  re- 
semble crimes.  None  know  on  whom  they  cast 
their  hoary  surf;  with  what  ferocity  they  hover 
over  sliipwrecks,  looking  at  time  as  if  they  flung 
their  inijnous  foam-flakes  in  the  face  of  heaven. 
They  are  the  tyrants  of  unknown  regions.  "/.«- 
0(/hi  sjjaventosi,"  murmured  the  Venetian  mar- 
iners. 

The  trembling  fields  of  space  are  subjected 
to  their  fierce  assaults.  Things  unspeakable 
come  to  pass  in  those  deserted  regions.  Some 
horseman  rides  in  the  gloom;  the  air  is  full  of 
a  forest  sound;  nothing  is  visible,  but  the  tramp 
of  cavalcades  is  heard.  Tlie  noonday  is  over- 
cast with  sudden  night;  a  tornado  passes.  Or 
it  is  midnight,  which  suddenly  becomes  bright 
as  day;  the  polar  lights  are  in  the  heavens. 
Whirlwinds  in  opposite  ways,  and  in  a  sort  of 
hideous  dance,  a  stamping  of  the  storms  upon 
the  waters.  A  cloud,  overburdened,  opens  and 
falls  to  earth.  Other  clouds,  filled  with  red 
light,  flash  and  roar,  then  frown  again  omi- 
nously. Emptied  of  tlieir  lightnings,  they  arc 
but  as  spent  brands.  Tent-up  rains  dissolve  in 
mists.  Yonder  sea  appears  a  fiery  furnace  in 
which  the  rains  are  falling;  flames  seem  to  is- 
sue from  the  waves.  Tiie  white  gleam  of  the 
ocean  tmder  the  shower  is  reflected  to  marvel- 
lous distances.  The  diiferent  masses  transform 
themselves  into  uncouth  shapes.  Monstrous 
wliirljwols  make  strange  hollows  in  the  sky. 
The  vapours  revolve,  tlic  waves  spin,  the  giddy 
Naiads  roll ;  sea  and  sky  arc  livid ;  noises  as 
of  cries  of  despair  are  in  the  air. 

Great  sheaves  of  shadow  and  darkness  are 
gatliered  up,  trembling  in  tiic  far  depths  of  the 
sky.  At  times  there  is  a  convulsion.  The  ru- 
mour becomes   tumult,  as   tlie   wave  becomes 


snrge.  The  horizon,  a  confused  mass  of  strata, 
oscillating  ceaselessly,  murmurs  in  a  continual 
undertone.  Strange  and  sudden  outbursts  break 
through  the  monotony.  Cold  airs  rush  forth, 
succeeded  by  warm  blasts.  The  trejiidation  of 
the  sea  betokens  anxious  expectation,  agonv, 
terror  profound.  Suddenly  tlic  liumcane  comes 
down,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  drink  of  the  ocean — 
a  monstrous  draught!  The  water  rises  to  the 
invisible  mouth  ;  a  mound  of  water  is  formed  ; 
tiie  swell  increases,  and  the  waterspout  ap]>ears; 
tlie  Prestcr  of  the  ancients,  stalactite  above, 
stalagmite  below;  a  whirling,  double-inverted 
cone;  a  point  in  equilibrium  upon  another,  the 
embrace  of  two  mountains — a  mountain  of  foam 
ascending,  a  mountain  of  vapour  descending — 
terrible  coition  of  the  cloud  and  the  wave. 
Like  the  column  in  Holy  Writ,  the  waterspout 
is  dark  by  dny  and  luminous  liy  night.  In  its 
presence  the  thunder  itself  is  silent,  and  seems 
cowed. 

The  vast  commotion  of  those  solitudes  has 
its  gamut,  a  terrible  crescendo.  There  is  the 
gust,  the  squall,  the  storm,  the  gale,  the  tem- 
pest, the  whirlwind,  the  waterspout,  the  seven 
chords  of  the  lyre  of  the  winds,  the  seven  notes 
of  the  firmament.  The  heavens  arc  a  clear 
space,  the  sea  a  vast  round  ;  but  a  breath  pass- 
es, they  Jiavc  vanished,  and  all  is  fury  and  wild 
confusion. 

Such  are  these  inhospitable  realms. 

The  winds  rush,  fly,  swoop  down,  die  out, 
commence  again;  hover  above,  whistle,  roar, 
and  smile;  frenzied,  wanton,  unbridled,  or  sink- 
ing at  case  upon  the  raging  waves.  Their 
bowlings  have  a  liarmon)'  of  their  own.  They 
make  all  the  heavens  sonorous.  They  lilow  in 
the  cloud  as  in  a  trumpet;  they  sing  through 
the  infinite  space  with  the  mingled  tones  of  clar- 
ions, horns,  bugles,  and  trumpets — a  sort  of 
Promethean  fanfare. 

Such  was  the  music  of  ancient  Pan.  Their 
harmonics  are  terrible.  They  have  a  colossal 
joy  in  tlie  darkness.  They  drive  and  disperse 
great  ships.  Night  and  day,  in  all  seasons, 
from  the  tropics  to  the  pole,  there  is  no  truce; 
sounding  their  fatal  trumpet  through  the  tan- 
gled thickets  of  the  clouds  and  waves,  they  ]nir- 
sue  the  grim  chase  of  vessels  in  distress.  They 
have  their  packs  of  bloodhounds,  and  take  their 
jilcasnre,  setting  them  to  bark  among  the  rocks 
and  billows.  Tliey  huddle  the  clouds  together, 
and  drive  them  diverse.  They  mould  and  knead 
the  supple  waters  as  with  a  million  hands. 

The  water  is  supple  because  it  is  incompress- 
ible. It  slips  aw.ny  without  eflbrt.  Uoriiedown 
on  one  side,  it  escapes  on  the  other.  It  is  thus 
that  waters  become  waves,  and  that  the  billows 
arc  a  token  of  their  liberty. 


ni. 

THE   KOISES   EXPLAINED. 

The  grand  descent  of  winds  upon  the  world 
takes  place  at  the  equinoxes.     At  this  period 
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the  balance  of  tropic  and  pole  libratcs,  and  the 
vast  atmospheric  tides  pour  their  Hood  upon  one 
hemisphere,  and  their  ebb  upon  another.  The 
signs  of  Libra  and  Aquarius  have  reference  to 
tliese  phenomena. 

It  is  the  time  of  tempests. 

The  sea  awaits  their  coming,  keeping  silence. 

Sometimes  the  sky  looks  sickly.  Its  face  is 
wan.  A  thick  dark  veil  obscures  it.  The  mar- 
iners observe  with  uneasiness  the  angry  aspect 
of  the  clouds. 

But  it  is  its  air  of  calm  contentment  which 
tliey  dread  the  most.  A  smiling  sky  in  the 
equinoxes  is  the  tempest  in  gay  disguise.  It 
was  under  skies  like  these  that  "The Tower  of 
Weeping  Women,"  in  Amsterdam,  was  filled 
with  wives  and  mothers  scanning  the  far  hori- 
zon. 

When  the  vernal  or  autumnal  storms  delay 
to  break,  they  are  gathering  strength ;  hoard- 
ing up  their  fury  for  more  sure  destruction. 
Beware  of  the  gale  that  has  been  long  delayed. 
It  was  Angot  who  said  that  "  the  sea  pays  well 
old  debts." 

When  the  delay  is  unusually  long,  the  sea 
betokens  her  impatience  only  by  a  deeper  calm, 
but  the  magnetic  intensity  manifests  itself  by 
what  might  be  called  a  fiery  humour  in  the  sea. 
Fire  issues  from  the  waves ;  electric  air,  phos- 
phoric water.  The  sailors  feel  a  strange  lassi- 
tude. This  time  is  particularly  perilous  for  iron 
vessels;  their  hulls  are  then  liable  to  produce 
variations  of  the  compass,  leading  them  to 
destruction.  The  Transatlantic  steam-vessel 
"Iowa"  perished  from  this  cause. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sea,  its 
aspect  at  this  moment  is  singular.  It  may  be 
imagined  to  be  both  desiring  and  fearing  the 
approach  of  the  cyclone.  Certain  unions,  though 
strongly  urged  by  nature,  are  attended  by  this 
strange  conjunction  of  terror  and  desire.  The 
lioness  in  her  tenderest  moods  flies  from  the 
lion.  Thus  the  sea,  in  the  fire  of  her  passion, 
trembles  at  the  near  approach  of  her  union  with 
the  tempest.  The  nuptials  are  prepai-ed.  Like 
the  marriages  of  the  ancient  emperors,  they  are 
celebrated  with  immolations.  The  fete  is  her- 
alded with  disasters. 

Meanwhile,  from  yonder  deeps,  from  the  great 
open  sea,  from  the  unapproachable  latitudes, 
from  tlie  lurid  horizon  of  the  watery  waste, 
from  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  free  ocean,  the 
winds  pour  down. 

Listen  ;  for  this  is  the  famous  equinox. 

The  storm  prepares  mischief.  In  the  old 
mythology  these  entities  were  recognised,  indis- 
tinctly moving,  in  the  grand  scene  of  nature, 
^olus  plotted  with  Boreas.  The  alliance  of 
element  with  element  is  necessary  ;  they  divide 
their  task.  One  has  to  give  impetus  to  the 
wave,  the  cloud,  the  stream  :  night  is  an  aux- 
iliary, and  must  be  employed.  There  are  com- 
passes to  be  falsified,  beacons  to  be  extinguish- 
ed, lanterns  of  lightiiouses  to  be  masked,  stars 
to  be  hidden.  The  sea  must  lend  her  aid.  Ev- 
ery storm  is  preceded  by  a  murmur.     Behind 


the  horizon  line  there  is  a  premonitory  whisper- 
ing among  the  hurricanes. 

This  is  tlie  noise  which  is  heard  afar  off  in 
the  darkness  amidst  the  terrible  silence  of  the 
sea. 

It  was  this  significant  whispering  which  Gil- 
liatt  had  noted.  The  phospliorescence  on  tlic 
water  had  been  the  first  warning ;  this  murmur 
the  second. 

If  the  demon  Legion  exists,  ho  is  assuredly 
no  other  than  the  wind. 

The  wind  is  complex,  but  the  air  is  one. 

Hence  it  follows  that  all  storms  are  mixed. 
The  unity  of  the  air  demonstrates  it. 

The  entire  abyss  of  heaven  takes  part  in  a 
tempest,  the  entire  ocean  also.  The  totality 
of  its  forces  is  marslialled  for  the  strife.  A  wave 
is  the  ocean  gulf;  a  gust  is  a  gulf  of  the  atmos- 
phere. A  contest  with  a  storm  is  a  contest  with 
all  the  powers  of  sea  and  sky. 

It  was  Messier,  that  great  authority  among 
naval  men,  the  pensive  astronomer  of  the  little 
lodge  at  Cluny,  who  said,  "The  wind  comes 
from  everywhere  and  is  everywhere."  He  had 
no  faitli  in  the  idea  of  winds  imprisoned  even 
in  inland  seas.  With  him  there  were  no  JMed- 
iterranean  winds ;  he  declared  tiiat  he  recog- 
nised them  as  tiiey  wandered  about  the  earth. 
He  affirmed  that  on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain 
hour,  the  Fuhn  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the 
ancient  Favonius  of  Lucretius,  had  traversed 
the  horizon  of  Paris ;  on  another  day,  the  Bora 
of  the  Adriatic ;  on  another  day,  the  whirling 
Notus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  confined  in  tlie 
round  of  the  Cyclades.  He  indicated  their  cur- 
rents. He  did  not  believe  it  impossible  tliat 
the  "Autan,"  which  circulates  between  Corsica 
and  the  Balearic  Isles,  could  escape  from  iis 
bounds.  He  did  not  admit  the  theory  of  winds 
imprisoned  like  bears  in  their  dens.  It  was  he, 
too,  who  said  tliat  "every  rain  comes  from  the 
tropics,  and  every  flash  of  lightning  from  the 
pole."  The  wind,  in  fact,  becomes  saturated 
witli  electricity  at  the  intersection  of  the  colurcs 
which  marks  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  with 
w-atcr  at  the  equator;  bringing  moisture  from 
the  equatorial  line,  and  the  electric  fluid  from 
the  poles. 

The  wind  is  ubiquitous. 

It  is  certainly  not  meant  by  this  that  the 
winds  never  move  in  zones.  Nothing  is  better 
established  than  the  existence  of  those  contin- 
uous air  currents ;  and  aerial  navigation  by 
means  of  the  wind-boats,  to  which  the  passion 
for  Greek  terminology  has  given  tlie  name  of 
"  aeroscaphes,"  may  one  day  succeed  in  utiliz- 
ing the  chief  of  tlicse  streams  of  wind.  Tlie 
regular  course  of  air  streams  is  an  incontestable 
fact.  There  are  both  rivers  of  wind  and  rivu- 
lets of  wind,  although  their  branches  are  exact- 
ly the  reverse  of  water  currents;  for  in  the  air 
it  is  the  rivulets  which  flow  out  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  which  flow  out  of  the  great 
streams  instead  of  falling  into  them.  Hence, 
instead  of  concentration,  we  have  dispersion. 

The  united  action  of  the  winds  and  the  unity 
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of  the  atmosphere  result  from  this  dispersion. 
Tlie  displacement  of  oue  molecule  produces  the 
displacement  of  anotlier.  The  vast  body  of  air 
becomes  suhjcct  to  one  agitation.  To  these 
profound  causes  of  coalition  we  must  add  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  earth,  wliose  mountains 
furrow  tlic  atmosphere,  contorting  and  diverting 
the  winds  from  their  course,  and  determining 
the  directions  of  counter  currents  in  iuliniic  ra- 
diations. 

Tlie  phenomenon  of  the  wind  is  the  oscilla- 
tion of  two  oceans  one  against  the  other;  tiic 
ocean  of  air,  superimijosed  ujwn  the  ocean  of 
water,  rests  upon  these  currents,  and  is  con- 
vulsed with  this  vast  agitation. 

The  indivisible  cannot  produce  sc]>arate  ac- 
tion. No  partition  divides  wave  from  wave. 
The  islands  of  the  Channel  feel  the  influence  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Navigation  every- 
where contends  with  the  same  monster ;  tlic  sea 
is  one  hydra.  The  waves  cover  it  as  with  a 
coat  of  scales. 

Upon  that  unity  reposes  an  infinite  variety. 


IV. 


TTRDA  TtniMA. 


AcronDTXG  to  the  compass  tlierc  are  thirty- 
two  winds,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-two  jwints.  But 
these  directions  may  be  subdivided  indefinitely. 
Classed  by  its  directions,  the  wind  is  incalcula- 
ble; classed  by  its  kinds,  it  is  infinite.  Homer 
himself  would  liave  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
enumerating  them. 

The  polar  current  encounters  the  tropical  cur- 
rent. Heat  and  cold  are  thus  combined ;  the 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  a  shock ;  the  wave  of 
wind  issues  forth  and  is  distended,  scattered  and 
broken  up  in  every  direction  in  fierce  streams. 
The  dispersion  of  the  gusts  shakes  the  stream- 
ing locks  of  the  wind  upon  the  four  corners  of 
the  horizon. 

All  tlie  winds  which  blow  are  there.  The 
wind  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream,  which  disgorges  the 
great  fogs  of  Newfoundland  ;  the  wind  of  Peru, 
in  the  region  of  silent  heavens,  where  no  man 
ever  heaid  the  thunder  roar;  the  wind  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  Hies  the  great  auk  {A  lea  iwjximis) 
^^ith  his  furrowed  beak  ;  the  iron  whirlwinds  of 
the  Chinese  Seas;  the  wind  of  Mozambique, 
which  destroys  the  canoes  and  junks  ;  the  elec- 
tric wind,  which  the  people  of  Jajian  denounce 
by  the  beating  of  a  gong ;  the  African  wind, 
which  blows  between  Table  Alountain  and  the 
Mountain  of  the  Devil,  where  it  gains  its  liber- 
ty ;  the  currents  of  the  equator,  which  pass  over 
the  trade  winds,  describing  a  parabola,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  always  to  the  west ;  the  Pluto- 
nian wind,  which  issues  from  craters,  the  terrible 
breath  of  flames;  the  singular  wind  peculiar  to 
the  volcano  Awa,  which  occasions  a  j»erpctual 
olive  tint  in  the  north ;  the  Java  monsoon, 
against  wliich  the  people  construct  those  case- 
mates known  as  hurricane  houses ;  the  branch- 


ing north  winds,  called  by  the  English  "Ensh- 
winds;"  the  cur\-ed  squ.alls  of  the  Straits  of  I\Ia- 
lacca,  observed  by  Horsburgh  ;  the  powerful 
south-west  wind,  called  Pampero  in  Chili,  and 
Kebojo  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  carries  tlie  great 
condor  out  to  sea,  and  saves  him  from  the  pit 
where  the  Indian,  concealed  under  a  bullock- 
hide  newly  strijiped,  watches  for  him,  lying  on 
his  back,  and  bending  his  great  bow  with  his 
feet ;  the  chemical  wind,  which,  according  to 
Lemery,  produces  thunder-bolts  from  the  clouds ; 
the  Ilarnuittan  of  the  Caffres;  the  I'olar  snow- 
driver,  which  harnesses  itself  to  the  everlasting 
icebergs;  the  wind  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which 
sweeps  over  a  continent  to  pillage  the  triangu- 
lar town  of  AVboden  booths  at  Nijni-Novogorod, 
in  which  is  held  the  great  fair  of  Asia ;  the 
wind  of  the  Cordilleras,  agitator  of  great  waves 
and  forests;  the  wind  of  the  Australian  Archi- 
))elago,  where  the  bee-hunters  take  tlic  wild 
hives  hidden  under  the  forks  of  the  branches  of 
the  giant  eucalyjitus;  the  Sirocco,  the  Mistral, 
the  Hurricane,  the  dry  winds,  the  inundating 
and  diluvial!  winds,  the  torrid  winds  which  scat- 
ter dust  from  the  plains  of  Brazil  upon  the 
streets  of  Genoa,  which  obey  and  yet  revolt 
against  the  diurnal  rotation,  and  of  which  Her- 
rara  said,  ^Mttlo  vicnto  contra  cl  sol;"  those 
winds  which  hunt  in  couples  conspiring  mis- 
chief, the  one  undoing  the  work  of  the  other; 
and  those  old  winds  which  assailed  Columbus 
on  the  coast  of  Vcraguas,  and  which  during 
forty  days,  from  the  21st  of  October  to  the  2Sth 
of  November,  1520,  delayed  and  nearly  frustra- 
ted Stagellan's  apjn-oach  to  the  Pacific ;  and 
tliose  wliich  dismasted  the  Armada  and  con- 
founded Philip  II.  Others,  too,  there  are,  of 
the  names  of  which  there  is  no  end.  The 
winds,  for  instance,  which  carry  showers  of  frogs 
and  locusts,  and  drive  before  them  clouds  of  liv- 
ing things  across  the  ocean  ;  those  which  blow 
in  what  arc  called  "Wind-jumj'S,"  and  whose 
function  is  to  destroy  sliii>s  at  sea ;  those  which 
at  a  single  blast  throw  the  cargo  out  of  trim, 
and  compel  the  Tessel  to  continue  her  course 
half  broadside  over;  the  winds  which  construct 
the  circum-cumuli ;  the  winds  which  mass  to- 
gether the  circiim-strati ;  the  dark,  lieavy  winds 
swelled  with  rains  ;  the  winds  of  the  hail- 
storms ;  the  fever  winds,  vhose  npjiroach  sets 
the  salt  springs  and  sulphur  springs  of  Calabria 
boiling;  those  which  give  a  glittering  ai)pear- 
ance  to  the  fur  of  African  jianthers,  ]irowling 
among  the  bushes  of  Cape  Ferro;  those  which 
come  shaking  from  the  cloud,  like  the  tongue 
of  a  trigonocephal,  the  terrible  forked  lightning; 
and  those  which  bring  whirlwinds  of  black  snow. 
Such  is  the  legion  of  winds. 

The  Douvres  rock  heard  their  distant  tramp 
at  the  moment  when  Gilliatt  w.as  constructing 
his  breakwater. 

As  we  have  said,  the  wind  moans  the  combi- 
nation of  all  the  winds  of  the  earth. 
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gilliatt's  alternatives. 

The  mysterious  forces  had  chosen  their  time 

well. 

Chance,  if  chance  exists,  is  sometimes  far- 
seeing. 

While  the  sloop  had  been  anchored  in  the 
little  creek  of  "The  Man"  rock,  and  as  long  as 
the  machinery  had  been  prisoned  in  the  wreck, 
Gilliatt's  position  had  been  impregnable.  The 
sloop  was  in  safety;  the  machinery  sheltered. 
The  Douvres,  which  held  the  hull  of  the  Du- 
rando  fast,  condemned  it  to  slow  destruction, 
but  protected  it  against  unexpected  accidents. 
In  any  event,  one  resource  ha8  remained  to 
him.  If  the  engine  had  been  destroyed,  Gilliatt 
would  have  been  uninjured.  He  had  still  the 
sloop  by  which  to  escape. 

But  to  wait  till  the  sloop  was  removed  fi'om 
the  anchorage  where  she  was  inaccessible ;  to 
allow  it  to  be  fixed  in  the  defile  of  the  Douvres ; 
to  watch,  as  it  were,  until  the  sloop,  too,  was  en- 
tangled in  the  rocks  ;  to  permit  him  to  complete 
the  salvage,  the  moving,  and  the  final  embarka- 
tion of  the  machinery  ;  to  do  no  damage  to  that 
wonderful  construction  by  which  one  man  was 
enabled  to  put  the  whole  aboard  his  bark ;  to 
acquiesce,  in  fact,  in  the  success  of  his  exploits 
so  far — this  was  but  the  trap  which  the  elements 
had  laid  for  him.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  in  all  its  sinister  characteristics 
the  trick  which  the  sea  had  been  meditating  so 
long. 

The  machinery,  the  sloop,  and  their  master 
were  all  now  within  the  gorge  of  the  rocks. 
They  formed  but  a  single  point.  One  blow, 
and  the  sloop  might  be  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rock,  the  machinery  destroyed,  and  Gilliatt 
drowned. 

The  situation  could  not  have  been  more  crit- 
ical. 

The  sphinx  which  men  have  imagined  con- 
cealing herself  in  the  cloud,  seemed  to  mock 
him  with  a  dilemma. 

"  Go  or  stay." 

To  go  would  have  been  madness ;  to  remain 
was  terrible. 


VI. 


THE   COMBAT. 


Gilliatt  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Douvre. 

Erom  hence  he  could  see  around  the  horizon. 

The  western  side  was  appalling.  A  wall  of 
cloud  spread  across  it,  barring  the  wide  expanse 
from  side  to  side,  and  ascending  slowly  from  the 
horizon  towards  the  zenith.  This  wall,  straight 
lined,  vertical,  without  a  crevice  in  its  height, 
without  a  rent  in  its  structure,  seemed  built  by 
the  square,  and  measured  by  the  jilumb-line.  It 
was  cloud  in  the  likeness  of  granite.  Its  escarp- 
ment, completely  perpendicular  at  the  southern 
extremity,  curved  a  little  towards  the  north,  like 
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a  bent  sheet  of  iron,  presenting  the  steep,  sliji- 
])ery  face  of  an  inclined  jdane.  The  dark  wall 
enlarged  and  grew ;  but  its  entablature  never 
ceased  for  a  moment  to  be  parallel  with  the 
horizon  line,  which  was  almost  indistinguishable 
in  the  gathering  darkness.  Silently,  amd  alto- 
gether, the  airy  battlements  ascended.  Ko  un- 
dulation, no  wrinkle,  no  projection  changed  its 
shape  or  moved  its  place.  The  aspect  of  this 
immobility  in  movement  was  impressive.  The 
sun,  pale  in  the  midst  of  a  strange,  sickly  trans- 
pai'ence,  lighted  up  this  outline  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Already  the  cloudy  bank  had  blotted 
out  one  half  the  space  of  the  sky,  shelving  like 
the  fearful  tatus  of  the  abyss.  It  was  the  up- 
rising of  a  dark  mountain  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

It  was  night  falling  suddenly  upon  midday. 

There  was  a  heat  in  the  air  as  from  an  oven- 
door,  coming  from  that  mysterious  mass  on 
mass.  The  sk)^,  which  from  blue  had  become 
white,  was  now  turning  fi'om  white  to  a  slaty 
gray.  The  sea  beneath,  leaden-hued  and  dull. 
No  breath,  no  wave,  no  noise.  Far  as  eye  could 
reach,  the  desert  ocean.  No  sail  was  visible  on 
any  side.  The  birds  had  disappeared.  Some 
monstrous  treason  seemed  abroad. 

The  wall  of  cloud  grew  visibly  larger. 

This  moving  mountain  of  vapours,  which  was 
approaching  the  Douvres,  was  one  of  those  whicli 
might  be  called  the  clouds  of  battle.  Sinister 
appearances;  some  strange,  furtive  glance  seem- 
ed cast  upon  the  beholder  through  that  obscure 
mass  up-piled. 

The  approach  was  ten-ible. 

Gilliatt  observed  it  closely,  and  muttered  to 
himself,  "  I  am  thirsty  enough,  but  you  will  give 
me  plenty  to  drink." 

He  stood  there  motionless  a  few  moments,  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  cloud-bank,  as  if  mentally 
taking  a  sounding  of  the  tempest. 

His  f/alerienne  was  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket ; 
he  took  it  out  and  placed  it  on  his  head.  Then 
he  fetched  from  the  cave,  which  had  so  long 
served  him  for  a  sleeping-place,  a  few  things 
which  he  had  kept  there  in  reserve ;  he  put  on 
his  overalls,  and  attired  himself  in  his  water- 
proof overcoat,  like  a  knight  who  puts  on  his 
armour  at  the  moment  of  battle.  He  had  no 
shoes,  but  his  naked  feet  had  become  hardened 
to  the  rocks. 

This  preparation  for  the  storm  being  com- 
pleted, he  looked  down  upon  his  breakwater, 
grasped  the  knotted  cord  hurriedly,  descended 
from  the  plateau  of  the  Douvre,  stepped  on  to 
the  rocks  below,  and  hastened  to  his  store  cav- 
ern. A  few  moments  later  he  was  at  work. 
The  vast  silent  cloud  might  have  heard  the 
strokes  of  his  hammer.  With  the  nails,  rojies, 
and  beams  which  still  remained,  he  constructed 
for  the  eastern  gullet  a  second  frame,  which  he 
succeeded  in  fixing  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  other. 

The  silence  was  still  profound.  The  blades 
of  grass  between  the  cracks  of  the  rocks  were 
not  stirred. 
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The  sun  disappeared  suddenly.  Gilliatt 
looked  up. 

The  rising  cloud  had  just  reached  it.  It 
was  like  the  blotting  out  of  day,  succeeded  by  a 
mingled  pale  reflection. 

The  immense  wall  of  cloud  had  changed  its 
appearance.  It  no  longer  retained  its  unity. 
It  had  curved  on  reaching  tlie  zenith,  whence 
it  spread  horizontally  over  the  rest  of  the  heav- 
ens. It  had  now  its  various  stages.  The 
tempest  formation  was  visible,  like  the  strata 
in  the  side  of  a  trench.  It  was  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  layers  of  the  rain  from  the  beds  of 
hail.  There  was  no  lightning,  but  a  horrible, 
diffused  glare ;  for  the  idea  of  horror  may  be 
attached  to  light.  The  vague  breathing  of  the 
storm  was  audible  ;  the  .sjlencc  was  broken  by 
an  obscure  palpitation.  Gilliatt,  silent  also, 
watched  the  giant  blocks  of  vapour  grouping 
themselves  overhead,  forming  the  shapeless 
mass  of  clouds.  Upon  the  horizon  brooded 
and  lengthened  out  a  band  of  mist  of  aslien 
hue  ;  in  the  zenith,  another  band  of  lead  color. 
Pale,  ragged  fragments  of  cloud  hung  from  the 
great  mass  above  upon  the  mist  below.  Tiie 
pile  of  cloud  whii'h  formed  the  background 
was  wan,  dull,  gloomy.  A  thin,  whitish,  trans- 
verse cloud,  coming  no  one  could  tell  whither, 
cut  the  high  dark  wall  obliquely  from  north  to 
south.  One  of  the  extremities  of  this  cloud 
trailed  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  At  the 
point  where  it  touched  the  waters  a  dense  red 
vapour  was  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness. 
Below  it,  smaller  clouds,  quite  black  and  very 
low,  were  flying  as  if  bewildered  or  moA'ed  by 
opposite  currents  of  air.  The  immense  cloud 
behind  increased  from  all  points  at  once,  dark- 
ened the  eclipse,  and  continued  to  sj)read  its 
sombre  pall.  In  the  east,  behind  Gilliatt,  there 
was  only  one  clear  porckin  the  heavens,  which 
was  rai>idly  being  closed.  "Without  any  feel- 
ing of  wind  abroad,  a  strange  flight  of  gray 
downy  particles  seemed  to  pass ;  they  were 
fine,  and  scattered  as  if  some  gigantic  bird  had 
been  plucked  of  its  ])lumage  behind  tlie  bank 
of  cloud.  A  dark,  comj)act  roof  had  gradually 
formed  itself,  which  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
touclied  the  sea,  and  mingled  in  darkness  with 
it.  The  beholder  had  a  vague  sense  of  some- 
thing advancing  steadily  towards  him.  It  was 
vast,  heavy,  ominous.  Suddenly  an  immense 
peal  of  thunder  burst  upon  tiie  air. 

Gilliatt  himself  felt  the  shock.  The  rude 
reality  in  the  midst  of  that  visionary  region 
has  something  in  it  terrific.  The  listener  fan- 
cies that  he  hears  something  falling  in  the 
chamber  of  giants.  No  electric  flash  accom- 
panied the  report.  It  was  a  blind  peal.  The 
silence  was  profound  again.  There  was  an  in- 
terval, as  when  combatants  take  up  their  posi- 
tion. Then  appeared  slowly,  one  after  the 
other,  great  shapeless  flashes ;  these  flashes 
were  silent.  The  wall  of  cloud  was  now  a 
vast  cavern,  with  roofs  and  arches.  Outlines 
of  forms  were  traceable  among  them  ;  mon- 
strous  heads  were   vaguely   shadowed   forth ; 


rocks  seemed  to  stretch  out ;  clci)hants  bearing 
turrets,  seen  for  a  moment,  vanished.  A  col- 
umn of  vajjour,  straight,  round,  and  dark,  and 
surmounted  by  a  white  mist,  simulated  the  form 
of  a  colossal  steam-vessel  engulfed,  and  hissing 
and  smoking  beneath  the  waves.  Sheets  of 
cloud  undulated  like  folds  of  giant  flags.  In 
j  the  centre,  under  a  thick  purple  i)all,  a  nucleus 
of  dense  fog  simk  motionless,  inert,  impenetra- 
ble by  the  electric  fires  :  a  sort  of  hideous  fu-tus 
in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest. 
j  Suddenly  Gilliatt  felt  a  breath  moving  his 
I  hair.  Two  or  three  large  drops  of  rain  fell 
heavily  around  him  on  the  rock.  Then  there 
was  a.  second  thunder-clap.  The  wind  was 
rismg. 

The  terror  of  darkness  was  at  its  highest 
point.  The  first  peal  of  thunder  had  shaken 
the  sea  ;  the  second  rent  the  wall  of  cloud 
from  top  to  base;  a  breach  was  visible;  the 
pent-up  deluge  rushed  towards  it ;  the  rent  be- 
came like  a  gulf  filled  with  rain.  The  out- 
pouring of  the  tempest  had  begun. 

The  moment  was  terrible. 

Rain,  wind,  lightnings,  thunder,  waves  swirl- 
ing ujnvards  to  the  clouds,  foam,  hoarse  noises, 
whistlings,  mingled  together,  like  monsters  sud- 
denly unloosened. 

For  a  solitary  man,  imprisoned  with  an  over- 
loaded bark  between  two  dangerous  rocks  in 
mid-ocean,  no  crisis  could  have  been  more  men 
acing.  The  danger  of  the  tide,  over  which  lie 
had  triumphed,  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
danger  of  the  tempest. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dangers,  Gilliatt, 
at  the  last  moment,  and  before  the  crowning 
peril,  had  developed  an  ingenious  strategy.  He 
had  secured  his  basis  of  operations  in  tlie  ene- 
mies' territory ;  had  pressed  the  rock  into  his 
I  service.  The  Douvres,  originally  his  enemy, 
had  become  his  second  in  that  immense  duel. 
I  Out  of  that  ■  sepulchre  he  had  constructed  a 
fortress.  He  was  built  up  among  these  formi- 
I  dahle  sea  ruins.  He  was  blockaded,  bnt  well 
defended.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  set  his  back 
I  against  the  wall,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
hurricane.  He  had  barricaded  the  narrow  strait, 
that  highway  of  the  waves.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  only  possible  course.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
ocean,  like  other  despots,  might  be  brought  to 
'  reason  by  the  aid  of  banicades.  The  sloop 
might  be  considered  secure  on  three  sides. 
Closely  wedged  between  the  two  interior  walls 
of  the  rock,  made  fast  by  three  anchorings,  she 
was  sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  Little  Dou- 
vre,  on  the  south  by  the  Great  one :  terrible  es- 
carpments, more  accustomed  to  wreck  vessels 
than  to  save  them.  On  the  western  side  she 
was  protected  by  the  frame  of  timbers  made 
fast  and  nailed  to  the  rocks,  a  tried  barrier 
which  had  withstood  the  rude  flood-tide  of  tiie 
sea;  a  veritable  citadel-gate,  having  for  its 
sides  the  columns  of  the  rock — the  two  Douvres 
themselves.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
that  side.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  only  that 
there  was  danger. 
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On  that  side  there  was  no  protection  but  the 
breakwater.  A  breakwater  is  an  apparatus  for 
dividing  and  distributing.  It  requires  at  least 
two  frames.  Gilliatt  had  only  had  time  to 
construct  one.  He  was  compelled  to  build  the 
second  in  the  veiy  presence  of  the  tempest. 

Fortunately,  the  wind  came  from  the  north- 
west. The  wind  is  not  always  adroit  in  its 
attacks.  The  north-west  wind,  which  is  the 
ancient  "galerna,"  had  little  effect  upon  the 
Douvres.  It  assailed  the  rocks  in  flank,  and 
drove  the  waves  neither  against  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  the  two  gullets ;  so  that,  instead 
of  rushing  into  a  defile,  they  dashed  themselves 
against  a  wall. 

But  the  currents  of  the  wind  are  curved,  and 
it  was  probable  that  there  would  be  some  sud- 
den change.  If  it  should  veer  to  the  east  be- 
fore the  second  frame  could  be  constructed,  the 
peril  would  be  great.  The  irruption  of  the 
sea  into  the  gorge  would  be  complete,  and  all 
would  probably  be  lost. 

The  wildness  of  the  storm  went  on  increasing. 
The  essence  of  a  tempest  is  the  rapid  succession 
of  its  blows.  That  is  its  strength  ;  but  it  is  also 
its  weakness.  Its  fury  gives  the  opportunity 
to  human  intelligence,  and  man  spies  its  weak 
points  for  his  defence;  but  under  what  over- 
whelming assaults !  No  respite,  no  interrup- 
tion, no  truce,  no  pause  for  taking  breath. 
There  seems  an  unspeakable  cowardice  in  that 
prodigality  of  inexhaustible  resources. 

All  the  tumult  of  the  wide  expanse  rushed 
towards  the  Douvres.  Voices  were  heard  in 
the  darkness.  What  could  they  be  ?  The  an- 
cient terror  of  the  sea  was  there.  At  times 
they  seemed  to  speak  as  if  some  one  was  utter- 
ing words  of  command.  There  were  clamours, 
strange  trepidations,  and  then  that  majestic  roar 
which  the  mariners  call  the  "ocean  cry."  The 
indefinite  and  flying  eddies  of  the  wind  whistled, 
while  curling  the  waves  and  flinging  them  like 
giant  quoits,  cast  by  invisible  athletes,  against 
the  breakers.  The  enormous  surf  streamed  over 
all  the  rocks— torrents  above,  foam  below.  Then 
the  roaring  was  redoubled.  No  uproar  of  men 
or  beasts  could  yield  an  idea  of  that  din  which 
mingled  \\  ith  the  incessant  breaking  of  the  sea. 
The  clouds  cannonaded,  the  hailstones  poured 
their  volleys,  the  surf  mounted  to  the  assault. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  the  sea  was  white — 
ten  leagues  of  yeasty  water  filled  the  horizon. 
Doors  of  fire  were  opened,  clouds  seemed  burnt 
by  clouds,  and  showed  like  smoke  above  a  neb- 
ulous red  mass,  resembling  burning  embers. 
Floating  conflagrations  rushed  together  and 
amalgamated,  each  changing  the  shape  of  the 
other.  From  the  midst  of  the  dark  roof  a  terri- 
ble arsenal  appeared  to  be  emptied  out,  hurling 
downward  from  the  gulf,  pell-mell,  water-spouts, 
hail,  torrents,  purple  fire,  phosphoric  gleams, 
darkness,  and  lightnings. 

Jleanwhile  Gilliatt  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  storm.  His  head  was  bent  over  his 
work.  The  second  frame-work  began  to  ap- 
proach completion.     To  every  clap  of  thunder 


he  replied  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer,  making 
a  cadence  which  was  audible  even  amidst  that 
tumult.  lie  was  bareheaded,  for  a  gust  had 
carried  away  his  f/ak'n'enne. 

He  sufliered  from  a  burning  thirst.  Little 
pools  of  rain  had  formed  in  the  rock's  around 
him.  From  time  to  time  he  took  some  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  drank.  Then,  with- 
out even  looking  upward  to  observe  the  storm, 
he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  task. 

All  might  depend  upon  a  moment.  He  knew 
the  fate  that  awaited  him  if  his  breakwater 
should  not  be  completed  in  time.  Of  what 
avail  could  it  be  to  lose  a  moment  in  looking 
for  the  approach  of  death  ? 

The  turmoil  around  him  was  like  that  of  a 
vast  bubbling  cauldron.  Crash  and  uproar 
were  everywhere.  Sometimes  the  lightning 
seemed  to  descend  a  sort  of  ladder.  The  elec- 
tric flame  returned  incessantly  to  the  same 
points  of  the  rock,  where  there  were  probably 
metallic  veins.  Hailstones  fell  of  enormous 
size.  Gilliatt  was  compelled  to  shake  the  folds 
of  his  overcoat,  even  the  pockets  of  which  be- 
came filled  with  hail. 

The  storm  had  now  rotated  to  the  west,  and 
was  expending  its  fury  upon  the  barricades  of 
the  two  Douvres.  But  Gilliatt  had  faith  in  his 
breakwaters,  and  with  good  reason.  These  bar- 
ricades, made  of  a  great  portion  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  Durande,  took  the  shock  of  the  waves 
easily.  Elasticity  is  a  resistance.  The  exper- 
iments of  Stephenson  establish  the  fact  that, 
against  the  waves,  which  are  themselves  elastic, 
a  raft  of  timber,  joined  and  chained  together  in 
a  certain  fiishion,  will  form  a  more  powerful  ob- 
stacle than  a  breakwater  of  masonry.  The  bar- 
riers of  the  Douvres  fulfilled  these  conditions. 
They  were,  moreover,  so  ingeniously  made  fiist, 
that  the  waves  striking  them  beneath  were  like 
hammers  beating  in  nails,  pressing  and  consoli- 
dating the  work  upon  the  rocks.  To  demolish 
them  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  overthrow 
the  Douvres  themselves.  The  surf,  in  fact,  M-as 
only  able  to  cast  over  upon  the  sloop  some  flakes 
of  foam.  On  that  side,  thanks  to  the  barrier, 
the  tempest  ended  only  in  harmless  insult. 
Gilliatt  turned  his  back  upon  the  scene.  He 
heard  composedly  its  useless  rage  upon  the 
rocks  behind  him. 

The  foam-flakes,  coming  from  all  sides,  were 
like  flights  of  down.  The  vast,  irritated  ocean 
drowned  the  rocks,  dashed  over  them,  and  raged 
within — penetrated  into  the  network  of  their  in- 
terior fissures,  and  issued  again  from  the  granit- 
ic masses  by  the  narrow  chinks,  forming  a  kind 
of  inexhaustible  fountains  playing  peacefullj-  in 
the  midst  of  that  deluge.  Here  and  there  a 
silvery  network  fell  gracefully  from  these  spouts 
into  the  sea. 

The  second  frame  of  the  eastern  barrier  was 
nearly  completed.  A  few  more  knots  of  rope 
and  ends  of  chains,  and  this  new  rampart  would 
be  ready  to  play  its  part  in  barring  out  the 
storm. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  brightness ;  the 
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rain  ceased;  the  clouds  rolled  asunder;  the 
wind  had  just  shifted  ;  a  sort  of  high,  dark  win- 
dow opened  in  the  zenith,  and  the  lightnings 
were  extinguished.  The  end  seemed  to  liave 
come.     It  was  but  the  comnicnccment. 

The  change  of  wind  was  from  the  north-west 
to  the  north-cast. 

The  storm  was  preparing  to  burst  forth  again 
with  a  new  legion  of  hurricanes.  The  nortli 
was  about  to  mount  to  the  assault.  Sailors  call 
tliis  dreaded  moment  of  transition  the  "return 
storm."  The  southern  wind  brings  most  rain, 
the  north  wind  most  lightning. 

The  attack,  coming  now  from  the  cast,  was 
directed  against  the  weak  point  of  the  position. 

This  time  GiUiatt  interrupted  his  work  and 
looked  around  him. 

He  stood  erect  upon  a  curved  projection  of 
the  rock  behind  tlie  second  barrier,  whicli  was 
nearly  finished.  If  the  first  frame  had  been 
carried  away,  it  would  have  broken  down  the 
second,  which  was  not  yet  consolidated,  and 
must  have  crushed  him.  Giliiatt,  in  tlic  place 
th.ithc  had  chosen,  must  in  that  case  have  been 
destroyed  before  seeing  the  sloop,  the  machin- 
ery, and  all  his  work  shattered  and  swallowed 
up  in  tlie  gulf.  Such  was  the  possibility  which 
awaited  him.  He  accepted  it,  and  contemplated 
it  sternly. 

In  that  wreck  of  all  his  hope,  to  die  at  once 
would  have  been  liis  desire;  to  die  first,  as  he 
would  have  regarded  it — for  the  machinery  ]iro- 
duced  in  his  mind  the  effect  of  a  living  being. 
He  moved  aside  liis  hair,  which  was  beaten  over 
his  eyes  by  the  wind,  grasped  his  trusty  mallet, 
drew  himself  up  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
awaited  the  event. 

lie  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 

A  flash  of  liglitning  gave  the  signal ;  the  livid 
opening  in  the  zenith  closed ;  a  driving  torrent 
of  rain  fell ;  then  all  became  dark,  save  where 
the  lightnings  broke  forth  once  more.  The  at- 
tack had  recommenced  in  earnest. 

A  heavy  swell,  visible  from  time  to  time  in 
the  blaze  of  the  lightning,  was  rolling  in  the 
east  beyond  "Tlie  ]\Ian''  rock.  It  resembled 
a  huge  wall  of  glass.  It  was  green  and  with- 
out foam,  and  it  stretched  across  the  wide  ex- 
panse. It  was  advancing  towards  the  break- 
water, increasing  as  it  aii])roached.  It  was  a 
singular  kind  of  gigantic  cylinder,  rolling  upon 
the  ocean.  Tlie  thunder  kept  up  a  hollow  rum- 
bling. 

The  gi'cat  wave  struck  "The  ]\Ian"  rock, 
broke  in  twain,  and  ])assed  beyond.  Tlie  bro- 
ken wave,  rejoined,  fomied  a  mountain  of  water, 
and,  instead  of  advancing  in  par.allcl  line  as  be- 
fore, came  down  perpendicularly  upon  the  break- 
water. 

The  shock  vas  terrific :  the  whole  wave  be- 
came a  roaring  surf. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed them  to  imagine  those  snowy  avalanches 
wliich  the  sea  thus  jirccipitates,  and  under  which 
it  engulfs  for  the  moment  rocks  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height — such,  for  cxamjjle,  as  tlie 


Great  Anderlo  at  Guernsey,  and  the  Pinnacle  at 
Jersey.  At  Saint  Mary  of  Madagascar  it  passes 
completely  over  the  Tintinguc. 

For  some  moments  the  sea  drowned  every- 
thing. Nothing  was  visible  except  the  furious 
waters,  an  enormous  breadtli  of  foam,  the  white- 
ness of  a  winding-sheet  blowing  in  the  draught 
of  a  sepulchre  ;  nothing  was  heard  but  the  roar- 
ing storm  working  devastation  around. 

When  the  foam  subsided,  GiUiatt  was  still 
standing  at  his  post. 

Tlie  barrier  had  stood  firm.  Not  a  chain  was 
broken,  not  a  nail  displaced.  It  had  exhibited 
under  the  trial  the  two  chief  qualities  of  a  break- 
water; it  had  proved  flexible  as  a  liurdlc  and 
firm  as  a  wall.  The  surf  falling  upon  it  had 
dissolved  into  a  shower  of  drops. 

A  river  of  foam  rushing  along  the  zigzags  of 
the  defile,  subsided  as  it  approached  the  sloop. 

The  man  who  had  put  this  curb  upon  the 
fury  of  the  ocean  took  no  rest. 

The  storm  fortunately  turned  aside  its  fury 
for  a  moment.  The  fierce  attack  of  the  waves 
was  renewed  upon  the  wall  of  the  rock.  There 
was  a  respite,  and  Giliiatt  took  advantage  of  it 
to  complete  the  interior  barrier. 

The  daylight  faded  ujion  his  labours.  The 
hurricane  contin-ued  its  violence  ujion  the  flank 
of  the  rocks  with  a  mournful  solemnity.  The 
stores  of  fire  and  water  in  the  sky  poured  out 
incessantly  without  exhausting  themselves.  The 
undulations  of  the  wind  above  and  below  were 
like  the  movements  of  a  dragon. 

Niglitfall  brought  scarcely  any  deeper  night. 
The  change  was  hardly  felt,  for  the  darkness 
was  never  complete.  Tempests,  alternately 
darkening  and  illumining  by  their  lightnings, 
are  merely  intervals  of  the  visible  and  invisible. 
All  is  pale  glare,  and  then  all  is  darkness. 
Spectral  shapes  issue  forth  suddenly,  and  return 
as  suddenly  into  the  deep  shade. 

A  phosphoric  zone,  tinged  with  the  hue  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  appeared  like  ghastly  flames 
behind  the  dense  clouds,  giving  to  all  things 
a  wan  aspect,  and  making  the  rain-drops  lumi- 
nous. 

This  uncertain  light  aided  Giliiatt,  and  di- 
rected him  in  his  operations.  I3y  its  help  ho 
was  enabled  to  raise  the  forward  barrier.  The 
breakwater  was  now  almost  complete.  As  he 
was  engaged  in  making  fast  a  powerful  cable 
to  the  last  beam,  the  gale  blew  directly  in  his 
face  ;  this  comiicUed  him  to  raise  his  head. 
The  wind  had  shifted  abruptly  to  the  north- 
cast.  The  assault  upon  the  eastern  gullet  re- 
commenced. Giliiatt  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
horizon.  Another  great  wall  of  water  was  ap- 
I)roaching. 

The  wave  broke  with  a  great  shock ;  a  second 
followed ;  then  another  and  another  still ;  tlicn 
five  or  six  almost  together ;  then  a  last  shock  of 
tremendous  force. 

This  last  wave,  which  was  an  accumulation 
of  forces,  had  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  liv- 
ing thing.  It  would  not  have  been  diflicult  to 
imagine  in  the  midst  of  that  swelling  mass  the 
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shapes  of  fins  and  gill-coverings.  It  fell  heav- 
ily and  broke  upon  the  barriers.  Its  almost 
animal  form  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  shape  of 
spouts  and  gushes,  resembling  the  crushing  to 
death  of  some  sea  hydra  upon  that  block  of  rocks 
and  timbers.  The  swell  rushed  through,  sub- 
siding but  devastating  as  it  went.  The  huge 
wave  seemed  to  bite  and  cling  to  its  victim  as  it 
died.  The  rock  shook  to  its  base.  A  savage 
howling  mingled  witli  the  roar ;  the  foam  flew 
far  like  the  spouting  of  a  leviathan. 

The  subsidence  exhibited  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  of  the  surf.  Tliis  last  escalade  had  not 
been  ineffectual.  The  breakwater  had  suffered 
this  time.  A  long  and  heavy  beam,  torn  from 
the  first  barrier,  had  been  carried  over  the  sec- 
ond, and  hurled  violently  upon  the  projecting 
rock  on  whicli  Gilliatt  had  stood  but  a  moment 
befoi'e.  By  good  fortune  he  had  not  returned 
there.  Had  he  done  so,  his  death  had  been  in- 
evitable. 

There  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  fall  of 
this  beam,  which,  by  preventing  the  frame-work 
rebounding,  saved  Gilliatt  from  greater  dangers. 
It  even  proved  useful  to  him,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
another  way. 

Between  the  projecting  rock  and  the  interior 
wall  of  the  defile  there  was  a  large  interval, 
sometliing  like  the  notch  of  an  axe  or  the  split 
of  a  wedge.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  tim- 
ber hurled  into  the  air  by  the  waves  had  stuck 
fast  into  this  notch  in  falling.  The  gap  had 
become  enlarged. 

Gilliatt  was  struck  with  an  idea.  It  was 
that  of  bearing  heavily  on  the  other  extremity. 

The  beam  caught  by  one  end  in  the  nook, 
which  it  had  widened,  projected  from  it  straight 
as  an  outstretched  arm.  This  species  of  arm 
projected  parallel  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
defile,  and  the  disengaged  end  stretched  from 
its  resting-place  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inch- 
es. A  good  distance  for  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. 

Gilliatt  raised  himself  by  means  of  his  hands, 
feet,  and  knees  to  the  escarpment,  and  then 
turned  his  back,  pressing  both  his  shoulders 
against  the  enormous  lever.  The  beam  was 
long,  which  increased  its  raising  power.  The 
rock  was  already  loosened;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  renew  his  efforts  again  and  again. 
The  sweat-drops  rolled  from  his  forehead  as  rap- 
idly as  the  spray.  The  fourth  attempt  exhaust- 
ed all  his  powers.  There  was  a  cracking  noise  ; 
the  gap,  spreading  in  the  shape  of  a  fissure,  open- 
ed its  vast  jaws,  and  the  heavy  mass  fell  into  the 
narrow  space  of  the  defile  with  a  noise  like  the 
.  echo  of  the  thunder. 

The  mass  fell  straight,  and  without  breaking, 
resting  in  its  bed  like  a  Druid  cromlech  precipi- 
tated in  one  piece. 

The  beam  which  had  served  as  a  lever  de- 
scended with  the  rock,  and  Gilliatt,  stumbling 
forward  as  it  gave  way,  narrowly  escaped  fall- 
ing. 

The  bed  of  the  pass  at  this  part  was  full  of 
huge  round  stones,  and  there  was  little  water. 


The  monolith  lying  in  the  boiling  foam,  the 
flakes  of  which  fell  on  Gilliatt  where  he  stood, 
stretched  from  side  to  side  of  tlic  great  parallel 
rocks  of  the  defile,  and  formed  a  transversal 
wall,  a  sort  of  cross-stroke  between  the  two  es- 
carpments. Its  two  ends  touched  the  rocks. 
It  had  been  a  little  too  long  to  lie  flat,  but  its 
summit  of  soft  rock  was  struck  off  with  the  fall. 
The  result  of  this  fall  was  a  singular  sort  of 
cul-de-sac,  which  may  still  be  seen.  The  water 
behind  this  stony  barrier  is  almost  always  tran- 
quil. 

This  was  a  rampart  more  invincible  still  than 
the  forward  timbers  of  the  Durande  fixed  be- 
tween the  two  Douvres. 

The  barrier  came  opportunel}'. 

The  assaults  of  the  sea  had  continued.  Tlie 
obstinacy  of  the  waves  is  always  increased  by 
an  obstacle.  The  first  frame  began  to  show 
signs  of  breaking  up.  One  breach,  however 
small,  in  a  breakwater,  is  always  serious.  It 
inevitably  enlarges,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
supplying  its  place,  for  the  sea  would  sweep 
away  the  workmen. 

A  flash  which  lighted  up  the  rocks  revealed 
to  Gilliatt  the  nature  of  the  mischief — the  beams 
broken  down,  the  ends  of  rope  and  fragments  of 
chain  swinging  in  the  winds,  and  a  rent  in  the 
centre  of  the  apparatus.  The  second  frame  was 
intact. 

Though  the  block  of  stone  so  powerfully 
overturned  by  Gilliatt  in  the  defile  behind  the 
breakwater  was  the  strongest  possible  barrier, 
it  had  a  defect.  It  was  too  low.  The  surge 
could  not  destroy,  but  could  sweep  over  it. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  building  it  higlier. 
Nothing  but  masses  of  rock  could  avail  upon  a 
barrier  of  stone ;  but  how  could  such  masses  be 
detached  ?  or,  if  detached,  how  could  they  be 
moved,  or  raised,  or  piled,  or  fixed  ?  Timbers 
may  be  added,  but  rocks  cannot. 

Gilliatt  was  not  Enccladus. 

The  very  little  height  of  this  rocky  isthmus 
rendered  him  anxious. 

The  effects  of  this  fault  were  not  long  in  show- 
ing themselves.  The  assaults  upon  the  break- 
water were  incessant ;  the  heavy  seas  seemed 
not  merely  to  rage,  but  to  attack  with  determ- 
ination to  destroy  it.  A  sort  of  trampling  noise 
was  heard  upon  the  jolted  frame-work. 

Suddenly  the  end  of  a  binding  strakc,  detach- 
ed from  the  dislocated  frame,  was  swept  away- 
over  the  second  barrier  and  across  the  trans- 
versal rock,  falling  in  the  defile,  where  the  wa- 
ter seized  and  carried  it  into  the  sinuosities  of 
the  pass.  Gilliatt  lost  sight  of  it.  It  seemed 
probable  that  it  would  do  some  injury  to  the 
sloop.  Fortunately,  the  water  in  the  interior  of 
the  rocks,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  felt  little  of  the 
commotion  without.  The  waves  there  were 
comparatively  trifling,  and  the  shock  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  For  the  rest,  he  had 
little  time  to  spare  for  reflection  upon  this  mis- 
hap. Every  variety  of  danger  was  arising  at 
once ;  the  tempest  was  concentrated  upon  the 
vulnerable  point ;  destruction  was  imminent. 
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The  darkness  was  profound  for  a  moment : 
the  lightnings  paused — a  sort  of  sinister  con- 
nivance. The  cloud  and  the  sea  became  one  : 
there  was  a  dull  i)cal. 

This  was  followed  bj'  a  tciTible  outburst.  The 
frame  whicli  formed  the  front  of  the  barriers  was 
swept  away.  The  fragments  of  beams  were  vis- 
ible in  the  rolling  waters.  The  sea  was  using 
the  first  breakwater  as  an  engine  for  making  a 
breach  in  the  second. 

Gilliatt  experienced  the  feeling  of  a  general 
who  sees  his  advanced  guard  driven  in. 

The  second  construction  of  beams  resisted  the 
shock.  The  apparatus  beiiind  it  was  ])ower- 
fiilly  secured  and  buttressed.  But  the  broken 
frame  was  iieavy,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  which  were  incessantly  hurling  it  for- 
ward and  withdrawing  it.  The  ropes  and  chains 
wliich  remained  unsevered  prevented  its  entirely 
breaking  up,  and  the  qualities  which  Gilliatt 
had  given  it  as  a  means  of  defence  made  it,  in 
the  end,  a  more  effective  weapon  of  destruction. 
Instead  of  a  buckler,  it  had  become  a  battering- 
ram.  Besides  this,  it  was  now  full  of  irregu- 
larities from  breaking ;  ends  of  timbers  project- 
ed from  all  parts  ;  and  it  was,  as  it  were,  cover- 
ed with  teeth  and  spikes.  No  sort  of  arm  could 
have  been  more  eft'cctivc,  or  more  fitted  for  the 
liandling  of  the  tempest.  It  was  the  projectile, 
while  the  sea  played  the  part  of  the  catapult. 

The  blows  succeeded  each  other  with  a  dis- 
mal regularity.  Gilliatt,  thoughtful  and  anx- 
ious, behind  thai  barricaded  portal  listened  to 
the  sound  of  death  knocking  loudly  fur  admit- 
tance. 

He  reflected  with  bitterness  that,  but  for  the 
fatal  entanglement  of  tlic  funnel  of  the  Durande 
in  the  wreck,  he  would  have  been  at  that  very 
moment,  and  even  since  the  morning,  once  more 
at  Guernsey,  in  the  port,  with  the  sloop  out  of 
danger,  with  the  machinery  saved. 

The  dreaded  moment  arrived.  The  destruc- 
tion was  complete.  There  was  a  sound  like  a 
death-rattle.  The  entire  frame  of  the  break- 
water, the  double  apparatus  crushed  and  min- 
gled confusedly,  came  in  a  whirl  of  foam,  rush- 
ing upon  the  stone  barricade  like  chaos  upon  a 
mountain,  where  it  stopped.  Here  the  frag- 
ments lay  together,  a  mass  of  beams  penetrable 
by  the  waves,  but  still  breaking  their  force.  The 
conquorcd  barrier  struggled  nobly  against  de- 
struction. The  waves  had  shattered  it,  and  in 
their  turn  were  shattered  against  it.  Though 
overthrown,  it  still  remained  in  some  degree  ef- 
fective. The  rock  which  barred  its  passage,  an 
immovable  obstacle,  held  it  fast.  The  defile, 
as  I  have  said,  was  very  narrow  at  that  point; 
the  victorious  whirlwind  had  di'iven  forward, 
mingled  and  piled  up  the  wreck  of  the  break- 
water in  this  narrow  pass.  The  very  violence 
of  the  assault,  by  heai)ing  up  the  mass  and  driv- 
ing the  broken  ends  one  into  the  other,  had  con- 
tributed to  make  the  jiile  firm.  It  was  destroyed, 
but  immovable.  A  few  ])icces  of  timber  only 
were  swept  awaj',  and  disjjersed  by  the  waves. 
One  passed  through  the  air  and  very  near  to  Gil- 


liatt.   He  felt  the  counter-current  upon  his  fore- 
head. 

Some  waves,  however,  of  that  kind,  which  in 
great  tem])ests  return  with  an  imjjerturbable 
regularity,  swept  over  the  ruins  of  the  l>rcak- 
watcr.  They  fell  into  the  defile,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  many  angles  of  the  passage,  set  the  wa- 
ters within  in  commotion.  The  waters  began 
to  roll  through  the  gorge  ominously.  The  mys- 
terious embraces  of  the  waves  among  the  rocks 
were  audible. 

Wliat  means  were  there  of  preventing  this 
agitati(m  extending  as  far  as  the  sloop?  It 
would  not  require  a  long  time  for  the  blasts  of 
wind  to  create  a  tempest  through  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  pass.  A  few  heavy  seas  would  be 
sufficient  to  stave  in  the  sloop,  and  scatter  her 
burden. 

Gilliatt  shuddered  as  he  reflected. 
But  he  was   not   disconcerted.     No  defeat 
could  daunt  his  soul. 

The  hurricane  had  now  discovered  the  true 
jilan  of  attack,  and  was  rushing  fiercely  between 
the  two  walls  of  the  strait. 

Suddenly  a  crash  was  heard,  resounding  and 
prolonging  itself  through  the  defile  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  him — a  crash  more  tenible  than 
any  he  had  yet  heard. 

It  came  from  the  direction  of  the  sloop. 
Something  disastrous  was  hapjicning  there. 
Gilliatt  hastened  towards  it. 
From  the  eastern  gullet  where  he  was,  he 
could  not  see  the  sloop  on  account  of  the  shaq) 
turns  of  the  pass.     At  the  last  turn,  he  stojtped 
and  waited  for  the  lightning. 

The  first  flash  revealed  to  him  the  position 
of  affairs. 

The  rush  of  the  sea  through  the  eastern  en- 
trance had  been  met  by  a  blast  of  wind  from  the 
other  end.     A  disaster  was  near  at  hand. 

The  sloop  had  received  no  visible  damage ; 
anchored  as  slie  was,  the  storm  had  little  power 
over  her,  but  the  carcass  of  the  Durande  was 
distressed. 

In  such  a  tempest,  the  wreck  presented  a  con- 
siderable surface.  It  was  entirely  out  of  the 
sea  in  the  air,  exposed.  The  breach  which 
Gilliatt  had  made,  and  which  he  had  ])assed 
the  engine  through,  had  rendered  the  hull  still 
weaker.  The  keelson  was  snapped,  the  verte- 
bral column  of  the  skeleton  was  broken. 

The  hurricane  had  passed  over  it.  Scarcely 
more  than  this  was  needed  to  complete  its  de- 
struction. The  planking  of  the  deck  had  bent 
like  an  opened  book.  The  dismemberment  had 
begun.  It  was  the  noise  of  this  dislocation 
which  had  reached  Gilliatt's  cars  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempest. 

The  disaster  which  presented  itself  as  he  ap- 
proached appeared  almost  irremediable. 

The  square  opening  which  he  had  cut  in  the 
keel  had  become  a  gaping  wound.  The  wind 
had  converted  the  smooth-cut  hole  into  a  rag- 
ged fracture.  This  transverse  breach  separated 
the  wreck  in  two.  The  after-part,  nearest  to 
the  sloop,  had  remained  firm  in  its  bed  of  rocks. 
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The  forward  portion  which  faced  him  was  hang- 
ing. A  fracture,  while  it  holds,  is  a  sort  of 
hinfc.  The  whole  mass  oscillated,  as  the  wind 
moved  it,  with  a  doleful  noise.  Fortunately, 
the  sloop  was  no  longer  beneath  it. 

But  this  swinging  movement  shook  the  other 
portion  of  the  hull,  still  wedged  and  immovable 
as  it  was  between  the  two  Douvres.  From 
shaking  to  casting  down  the  distance  is  not  far. 
Under  the  obstinate  assaults  of  the  gale,  the 
dislocated  part  might  suddenly  carry  away  the 
other  portion,  which  almost  touched  the  sloop. 
In  this  case,  the  whole  wreck,  together  with  the 
sloop  and  the  engine,  must  be  swept  into  the 
sea  and  swallowed  up. 

All  this  presented  itself  to  his  eyes.  It  was 
the  end  of  all.     How  could  it  be  prevented  ? 

Gilliatt  was  one  of  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  snatch  the  means  of  safety  out  of  danger 
Itself.  He  collected  his  ideas  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  hastened  to  his  arsenal,  and  brought 
his  hatchet. 

The  mallet  had  served  him  well ;  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  axe. 

He  mounted  upon  the  wreck,  got  a  footing 
on  that  part  of  the  planking  which  had  not  given 
way,  and  leaning  over  the  precipice  of  the  pass 
between  the  Douvres,  he  began  to  cut  away  the 
broken  joists  and  the  planking  which  supported 
the  hanging  portion  of  the  hull. 

His  object  was  to  effect  the  separation  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  wreck,  to  disencumber  the  half 
which  remained  ficm,  to  throw  overboard  what 
tlie  waves  had  seized,  and  thus  share  the  prey 
with  storm.  The  hanging  portion  of  the  wreck, 
borne  down  by  the  wind  and  by  its  own  weight, 
adhered  only  at  one  or  two  points.  The  entire 
Avreck  resembled  a  folding  screen,  one  leaf  of 
which,  half  hanging,  beat  against  the  other. 
Five  or  six  pieces  of  the  planking  only,  bent  and 
started,  but  not  broken,  still  held.  Their  frac- 
tures creaked  and  enlarged  at  every  gust,  and 
the  axe,  so  to  speak,  had  but  to  help  the  labour 
of  the  wind.  This  more  than  half-severed  con- 
dition, while  it  increased  the  facility  of  the  work, 
also  rendered  it  dangerous.  The  whole  might 
give  way  beneath  him  at  any  moment. 

The  tempest  had  reached  its  highest  point. 
The  convulsion  of  the  sea  reached  the  heavens. 
Hitherto  the  storm  had  been  supreme ;  it  had 
seemed  to  work  its  own  imperious  will,  to  give 
the  impulse,  to  drive  the  waves  to  frenzy  while 
still  preserving  a  sort  of  sinister  lucidity.  Be- 
low was  fury,  above  anger.  The  heavens  are 
the  breath,  the  ocean  only  foam,  hence  the  au- 
thority of  the  wind.  But  the  intoxication  of 
its  own  horrors  had  troubled  it.  It  had  become 
a  mere  whirlwind — it  was  a  blindness  leading  to 
night.  There  are  times  when  tempests  become 
frenzied,  when  the  heavens  are  attacked  with  a 
sort  of  delirium,  when  the  firmament  raves  and 
hurls  its  lightnings  blindly.  No  terror  is  great- 
er than  this.  It  is  a  hideous  moment.  The 
trembling  of  the  rock  was  at  its  height.  Every 
storm  has  a  mysterious  course,  but  now  it  loses 
its  appointed  path.     It  is  the  most  dangerous 


point  of  the  tempest.  "  At  that  moment,"  says 
Thomas  Fuller,  "  the  wind  is  a  furious  maniac." 
It  is  at  that  instant  that  that  continuous  dis- 
charge of  electricity  takes  place  which  Tidding- 
ton  calls  "  the  cascade  of  lightnings."  It  is  at 
that  instant  that  in  the  blackest  spot  of  the 
clouds  (none  know  why,  unless  it  be  to  spy  the 
universal  terror)  a  circle  of  blue  light  appears, 
which  the  Spanish  sailors  of  ancient  times  call- 
ed the  eye  of  the  tempest,  cl  ojo  de  la  iempestad. 
That  terrible  eye  looked  down  upon  Gilliatt. 

Gilliatt,  on  his  part,  was  surveying  the  heav- 
ens. He  raised  his  head  now.  After  every 
stroke  of  his  hatchet  he  stood  erect,  and  gazed 
upwards  almost  haughtily.  He  was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  too  near  destruction  not  to  feel  self-sus- 
tained. Would  he  despair?  No!  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wildest  fury  of  the  ocean  he  was 
watchful  as  well  as  bold.  He  planted  his  feet 
only  where  the  wreck  was  firm.  He  ventured 
his  life  and  yet  was  careful ;  for  his  determined 
spirit,  too,  had  reached  its  highest;  point.  His 
strength  had  grown  tenfold  greater.  He  had 
become  heated  with  his  own  intrepidity.  The 
strokes  of  his  hatchet  were  like  blows  of  defi- 
ance. He  seemed  to  have  gained  in  directness 
what  the  tempest  had  lost.  A  pathetic  strug- 
gle !  On  the  one  hand,  an  indefatigable  will ; 
on  the  other,  inexhaustible  power.  It  was  a 
contest  with  the  elements- for  the  prize  at  his 
feet.  The  clouds  took  the  shape  of  Gorgon 
masks  in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens ;  every 
possible  form  of  terror  appeared  :  the  rain  came 
from  the  sea,  the  surf  from  the  cloud ;  phantoms 
of  the  wind  bent  down  ;  meteoric  faces  revealed 
themselves,  and  were  again  eclipsed,  leaving  the 
darkness  moi'e  monstrous :  then  there  was  noth- 
ing felt  but  the  torrents  coming  from  all  sides — 
a  boiling  sea ;  cumuli  heavy  with  hail,  ashen- 
hued,  ragged-edged,  appeared  seized  with  a  sort 
of  whirling  frenzy ;  strange  rattlings  filled  the 
air ;  the  inverse  currents  of  electricity  observed 
by  Volta  darted  their  sudden  flashes  from  cloud 
to  cloud.  The  prolongation  of  the  lightnings 
was  terrible ;  the  flashes  passed  near  to  Gilliatt. 
The  very  ocean  seemed  astonished.  He  passed 
to  and  fro  upon  the  tottering  wreck,  making  the 
deck  tremble  under  his  steps,  striking,  cutting, 
hacking  with  the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  pallid  in 
the  gleam  of  the  lightning,  his  long  hair  stream- 
ing, his  feet  naked,  in  rags,  his  face  covered  with 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  grand  still  amid  that  mael- 
strom of  the  thunder-storm. 

Against  these  furious  powers  man  has  no 
weapon  but  his  invention.  Invention  was  Gil- 
liatt's  triumph.  His  object  was  to  allow  all  the 
dislocated  portions  of  the  wreck  to  fall  together. 
■For  this  reason  he  cut  away  the  broken  parts 
without  entirely  separating  them,  leaving  some 
parts  on  which  they  still  swung.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  holding  his  axe  in  the  air.  The  oper- 
ation was  complete.  The  entire  portion  went 
with  a  crash. 

The  mass  rolled  down  between  the  two  Dou- 
vres, just  below  Gilliatt,  who  stood  upon  the 
wreck,  leaning  over  and  observing  the  fall.     It 
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fell  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  struck  the 
rocks,  and  stopped  in  the  defile  before  touching 
the  bottom.  Enough  remained  out  of  the  water 
to  rise  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  waves. 
The  vertical  mass  of  i»lanking  formed  a  wall  be- 
tween tlic  two  Douvres;  like  tlie  rock  over- 
turned crosswise  higher  up  the  defile,  it  allowed 
only  a  slight  stream  of  foam  to  pass  througli  at 
its  two  extremities,  and  thus  was  a  fiftli  barri- 
cade improvised  by  Gillialt  against  the  temjiest 
in  that  passage  of  the  seas. 

The  hurricane  itself,  in  its  blind  fury,  had  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  this  last  barrier. 

It  was  fortunate  tliat  the  proximity  of  tlic  two 
walls  had  prevented  the  mass  of  wreck  from  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom.  This  circumstance  gave  the 
barricade  greater  height ;  the  water,  besides, 
could  flow  under  the  obstacle,  which  diminished 
the  i)ower  of  the  waves.  Tiiat  which  passes  be- 
low can  not  pass  over.  This  is  partly  the  secret 
of  the  floating  breakwater. 

Ilcnceforili,  let  the  storm  do  what  it  might, 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  the  slooj)  or  tlic 
machincrv'.  Tiic  water  around  tlicm  could  not 
become  agitated  again.  Between  the  barrier  of 
the  Douvres,  which  covered  tliem  on  the  west, 
and  the  barricade  which  protected  them  from 
the  cast,  no  heavy  sea  or  wind  could  reach 
them. 

Gilliatt  had  plucked  safety  out  of  the  catas- 
trophe itself.  The  storm  had  been  his  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  work. 

Tills  done,  he  took  a  little  water  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  from  one  of  the  rain-pools,  and 
drank  ;  and  then,  looking  u])ward  at  the  storm, 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  Bungler  !" 

Human  intelligence  combating  with  brute 
force  experiences  an  ironical  joy  in  demonstra- 
ting the  stujiidity  of  its  antagonist,  and  compel- 
ling it  to  serve  the  very  objects  of  its  fury,  and 
Gilliatt  felt  something  of  that  immemorial  de- 
sire to  insult  his  invisible  enemy,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

He  descended  to  the  sloop,  and  cxaminetl  it 
by  the  gleam  of  the  lightning.  The  relief  which 
he  liad  l)ccn  able  to  give  to  his  distressed  bark 
was  well-timed.     She  had  been  much  shaken 


during  the  last  hour,  and  had  begun  to  give 
way.  A  hasty  glance  revealed  no  serious  in- 
jury. Nevertheless,  he  was  certain  that  the  ves- 
sel had  been  subjected  to  violent  shocks.  As 
soon  as  the  waves  had  subsided,  the  hull  had 
righted  itself;  the  anchors  had  held  fast ;  as  to 
the  machine,  the  four  chains  had  supported  it 
admirably. 

"While  Gilliatt  was  comjdcting  this  survey, 
something  white  passed  before  his  eyes  and  van- 
ished in  the  gloom.     It  was  a  sea-mew. 

No  sight  could  be  more  welcome  in  tempest- 
uous weather.  When  the  birds  reajipcar,  the 
storm  is  departing.  The  thunder  redoubled — 
another  good  sign. 

The  violent  efforts  of  the  storm  had  broken 
its  force.  All  mariners  know  that  the  last  or- 
deal is  severe,  but  short.  The  excessive  vio- 
lence of  the  thunder-storm  is  the  herald  of  the 
end. 

The  rain  stopped  suddenly.  Then  there  was 
only  a  surly  rumbling  in  the  heavens.  The 
storm  ceased  with  the  suddenness  of  a  plank 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  immense  mass  of 
clouds  became  disorganized.  A  strip  of  clear 
sky  appeared  between  them.  Gilliatt  was  as- 
tonished— it  was  broad  daylight. 

The  tempest  had  lasted  nearly  twenty  hours. 

The  wind  which  had  brought  the  storm  car- 
ried it  away.  A  dark  ])ilc  was  diff'used  over  the 
horizon  ;  the  broken  clouds  were  flying  in  con- 
fusion across  the  sky.  From  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  line  there  was  a  movement  of  re- 
treat ;  a  long  muttering  \Vas  heard,  gradually 
decreasing,  a  few  last  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  all 
those  dark  masses  charged  with  thunder  dc])art- 
cd  like  a  terrible  multitude  of  chariots. 

Suddenly  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  became 
blue. 

Gilliatt  perceived  that  he  was  wearied.  Sleep 
swoo])S  down  upon  the  (Exhausted  frame  like  a 
bird  upon  its  prey.  He  drooped,  and  sank  upon 
the  deck  of  the  bark  without  choosing  his  posi- 
tion, and  there  slept.  Stretched  at  length  and 
inert,  he  remained  thus  for  some  hours,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  beams  and  joists  among 
which  he  lay. 


BOOK    IV. 
PITFALLS   IN   THE  WAY. 


I. 

HE  WHO  IS   HUNGRY   IS   NOT  ALONE. 

WiiKN  he  awakened  he  was  hungry. 

The  sea  was  growing  calmer;  but  there  was 
still  a  heavy  swell,  wliich  made  his  dei)arture, 
for  the  present  at  least,  impossible.  The  day, 
too,  was  far  advanced.  For  the  sloop,  with  its 
burden,  to  get  to  Guernsey  before  midnight,  it 
was  necessary  to  start  in  the  nK)rning. 

Although  pressed  liy  hunger,  Gilliatt  began 


by  stripping  himself,  the  only  me.ins  of  getting 
warmth.  His  clothing  was  saturated  by  the 
storm,  but  the  rain  had  washed  out  the  sea-wa- 
ter, which  rendered  it  possible  to  dry  them. 

He  kept  nothing  on  but  his  trowsers,  which 
he  turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees. 

His  overcoat,  jacket,  overalls,  and  sheepskin 
he  spread  out  and  fixed  with  large  round  stones 
here  and  there. 

Then  he  thought  of  eating. 

He  had  recourse  to  his  knife,  which  he  was 
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careful  to  sharpen,  and  to  keep  always  in  good 

condition,  find  he  detached  from  the  rocks  a  few 
limpets,  similar  in  kind  to  the  cl(misses  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
are  eaten  raw :  but,  after  so  many  labours,  so 
various  and  so  rude,  the  pittance  was  meagre. 
His  biscuit  was  gone ;  but  of  water  he  had  now 
abundance. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  receding  tide  to 
wander  among  the  rocks  in  searcli  of  cray-fish. 
There  was  extent  enough  of  rock  to  hope  for  a 
successful  search. 

But  he  had  not  reflected  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  these  without  fire  to  cook  them. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  his  store- 
cavern,  he  would  have  found  it  inundated  with 
the  rain.  His  wood  and  coal  wore  drowned,  and 
of  his  store  of  tow,  which  served  him  for  tinder, 
tliei-e  was  not  a  fibre  which  was  not  saturated. 
No  means  remained  of  lighting  a  fire. 

For  the  rest,  his  blower  was  completely  dis- 
organized. The  screen  of  the  hearth  of  his 
forge  was  broken  down ;  the  storm  had  sacked 
and  devastated  his  workshop.  With  what  tools 
and  apparatus  had  escaped  the  general  wreck, 
he  could  still  have  done  carpentry  work,  but  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  any  of  the  labours 
of  the  smith.  Gilliatt,  however,  never  thought 
of  his  workshop  for  a  moment. 

Drawn  in  another  direction  by  the  pangs  of 
hungei',  he  had  pursued  without  much  reflection 
his  search  for  food.  He  wandered,  not  in  the 
gorge  of  the  rocks,  but  outside,  among  the  small- 
er breakers.  It  was  there  that  the  Durande, 
ten  weeks  previously,  had  first  struck  upon  the 
sunken  reef. 

For  the  search  that  Gilliatt  was  prosecuting, 
this  part  was  more  favourable  than  the  interioi*. 
At  low  water  the  crabs  are  accustomed  to  crawl 
out  into  the  air.  They  seem  to  like  to  warm 
themselves  in  the  sun,  where  they  swarm  some- 
times to  the  disgust  of  loiterers,  who  recognise 
in  these  creatures,  with  their  awkward  sidelong 
gait,  climbing  clumsily  from  crack  to  crack  the 
lower  stages  of  the  rocks  like  the  steps  of  a  stair- 
case, a  sort  of  sea  vermin. 

For  two  months  Gilliatt  had  lived  upon  these 
vermin  of  the  sea. 

On  this  day,  however,  the  cray-fish  and  crabs 
were  both  wanting.  The  tempest  had  driven 
them  into  their  solitary  retreats,  and  they  had 
not  yet  mustered  courage  to  venture  abroad. 
Gilliatt  held  his  open  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
from  time  to  time  scraped  a  cockle  from  under 
the  bunches  of  seaweed,  which  he  ate  while  still 
walking. 

He  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  very 
spot  where  Sieur  Clubin  had  perished. 

As  Gilliatt  was  determining  to  content  him- 
self with  the  sea-urchins  and  the  chdtairjnes  de 
mer,  a  little  clattering  noise  at  his  feet  aroused 
his  attention.  A  large  crab,  startled  by  his  ap- 
proach, had  just  dropped  into  a  pool.  The  wa- 
ter was  shallow,  and  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  it. 
He  chased  the  crab  along  the  base  of  the  rock ; 
the  crab  moved  fast. 


Suddenly  it  was  gone. 

It  liad  buried  itself  in  some  crevice  under  the 

rock. 

Gilliatt  clutched  the  projections  of  the  rock, 
and  stretched  out  to  observe  where  it  shelved 
away  under  the  water. 

As  he  suspected,  there  was  an  opening  there 
in  which  the  creature  had  evidently  taken  ref- 
uge. It  was  more  than  a  crevice — it  was  a  kind 
of  porch. 

The  sea  entered  beneath  it,  but  was  not  deep. 
The  bottom  was  visible,  covered  with  large  peb- 
bles. The  pebbles  were  green  and  clothed  with 
conferva;,  indicating  that  they  were  never  dry. 
They  were  like  the  tops  of  a  number  of  heads 
of  infants,  covered  -with  a  kind  of  green  hair. 

Holding  his  knife  between  his  teeth,  Gilliatt 
descended,  by  the  help  of  feet  and  hands,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  escarpment,  and  leaped 
into  the  water.  It  reached  almost  to  his  shoul- 
ders. 

He  made  his  way  through  the -porch,  and 
found  himself  in  a  blind  passage,  with  a  roof  in 
the  form  of  a  rude  arch  over  his  head.  The 
walls  were  polished  and  slippery.  The  crab 
was  nowhere  visible.  He  gained  his  feet  and 
advanced  in  daylight  growing  fainter,  so  that  he 
began  to  lose  the  power  to  distinguish  olyects. 

At  about  fifteen  paces,  the  vaulted  roof  ended 
overhead.  He  had  penetrated  beyond  the  blind 
passage.  There  was  here  more  space,  and  con- 
sequently more  daylight.  The  pupils  of  his 
eyes,  moreover,  had  dilated  ;  he  could  see  pret- 
ty clearly.     He  was  taken  by  surprise. 

He  had  made  his  way  again  into  the  singu- 
lar cavern  which  he  had  visited  in  the  previous 
month.  The  only  diftcrence  was  that  he  had 
entered  by  the  way  of  the  sea.         • 

It  was  through  the  submarine  arch  that  he 
had  remarked  before  that  he  had  just  entered. 
At  certain  low  tides  it  was  accessible. 

His  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
place.  His  vision  became  clearer  and  clearer. 
He  was  astonished.  He  found  himself  again 
in  that  extraordinary  palace  of  shadows ;  saw 
again  before  his  eyes  that  vaulted  roof,  those 
columns,  those  purple  and  blood-like  stains,  that 
vegetation  rich  with  gems,  and,  at  the  farther 
end,  that  crypt  or  sanctuary,  and  that  altar-like 
stone.  He  took  little  notice  of  these  details, 
but  their  impression  was  in  his  mind,  and  he 
saw  that  the  place  was  unchanged. 

He  observed  before  him,  at  a  certain  height 
in  the  wall,  the  crevice  through  which  he  had 
penetrated  the  first  time,  and  which,  from  the 
point  where  he  now  stood,  appeared  inaccessi- 
ble. 

Near  the  moulded  arch,  he  remarked  those 
low  dark  grottoes — a  sort  of  caves  within  the 
cavern — wliich  he  had  already  observed  from  a 
distance.  He  now  stood  nearer  to  them.  The 
entrance  to  the  nearest  to  him  was  out  of  the 
water,  and  easily  approachable.  Nearer  still 
than  this  recess  he  noticed,  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  within  roach  of  his  liand,  a  hori- 
zontal fissure.     It  seemed  to  him  probable  that 
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the  crab  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  he  plunged 
his  hand  in  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  groped 
about  in  that  dusky  aperture. 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  arm. 
A  strange  indescribable  horror  thrilled  through 
him. 

Some  living  thing — thin,  rough,  flat,  cold,  : 
sliniv — had  twisted  itself  round  his  naked  arm, 
in  the  dark  dci)tli  below.  It  crc]>t  u])ward  to- 
wards his  chest.  Its  pressure  was  like  a  tight- 
ening cord,  its  steady  jjersistcnce  like  that  of  a 
screw.  In  less  than  a  moment  some  mysterious 
spiral  form  had  passed  round  his  wrist  and  el- 
bow, and  had  reached  his  shoulder.  A  sharp 
point  penetrated  beneath  the  arm-pit. 

Giliiatt  recoiled  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ])Ower 
to  move!  He  was,  as  it  were,  nailed  to  the 
place.  With  his  left  hand,  which  was  disen- 
gaged, he  seized  his  knife,  which  he  still  held 
between  his  teeth,  and  with  that  hand,  holding 
the  knife,  he  supported  himself  against  the  rocks, 
while  he  made  a  dcsi)erate  effort  to  withdraw 
his  arm.  lie  succeeded  in  only  disturbing  his 
persecutor,  which  wound  itself  still  tighter.  It 
was  supple  as  leather,  strong  as  steel,  cold  as 
night. 

A  second  form — shai-p,  elongated,  and  narrow 
— issued  out  of  the  crevice,  like  a  tongue  out  of 
monstrous  jaws.  It  seemed  to  lick  his  naked 
body.  Then,  suddenly  stretching  out,  became 
longer  and  tiiinuer,  as  it  crept  over  his  skin,  and 
wound  itself  round  him.  At  the  same  time  a 
terrible  sense  of  pain,  comparable  to  nothing  he 
had  ever  known,  compelled  all  his  muscles  to 
contract.  He  felt  u])on  his  skin  a  number  of 
flat  rounded  points.  It  seemed  as  if  innumera- 
ble suckers  had  fastened  to  his  flesh  and  were 
about  to  drink  his  blood. 

A  tliird  long  undulating  shape  issued  from 
the  hole  in  the  rock ;  seemed  to  feel  its  way 
about  his  body ;  lashed  round  his  ribs  like  a 
cord,  and  fixed  itself  there. 

Agony  when  at  its  height  is  mute.  Giliiatt 
nttercd  no  cry.  There  was  sufficient  light  for 
him  to  see  the  repulsive  forms  which  had  en- 
tangled themselves  about  him.  A  fourth  lig- 
ature, but  this  one,  swift  as  an  arrow,  darted 
towards  his  stomach,  and  wound  around  him 
there. 

It  was  impossible  to  sever  or  tear  away  the 
slimy  bands  which  were  twisted  tightly  round 
his  body,  and  were  adhering  by  a  number  of 
points.  Each  of  the  jjoints  was  the  focus  of 
frightful  and  singular  ])angs.  It  was  as  if  num- 
berless small  mouths  were  devouring  him  at  the 
same  time. 

A  fifth  long,  slimy,  riband-shaped  strip  issued 
from  the  hole.  It  passed  over  the  others,  and 
wound  itself  tightly  around  his  chest.  The 
compression  increased  his  sufferings.  He  could 
scarcely  breathe. 

These  living  thongs  were  pointed  at  their  ex- 
tremities, but  broadened  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword  towards  its  hilt.  All  belonged  evidently 
to  tlie  same  centre.  They  crept  and  glided 
about  him  ;  he  felt  the  strange  points  of  press- 


ure, which  seemed  to  him  like  mouths,  change 
their  places  from  time  to  time. 

Suddenly  a  large,  round,  flattened,  glutinous 
mass  issued  from  beneath  the  crevice.  It  was 
the  centre ;  the  five  thongs  were  attached  to  it 
like  spokes  to  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  On  the  o])- 
posite  side  of  this  disgusting  monster  appeared 
the  commencement  of  three  other  tentacles,  the 
ends  of  which  remained  under  the  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  this  slimy  mass  ajipeared  two  eyes. 

The  eyes  were  fixed  on  Giliiatt. 

He  recognised  the  Devil-fish. 
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It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
j  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  devil-fish. 
I      Compared  to  this  creature,  the  ancient 4iydras 
I  arc  insignificant. 

I      At  times  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  that  the 

vague  forms  which  float  in  our  dreams  may  en- 

'  counter  in  the  realm  of  the  Possible  attractive 

I  forces,  having  power  to  fix  their  lineanknts  and 

shape  living  beings  out  of  these  creatures  of  our 

I  slumbers.     The  Unknown  has  power  over  these 

I  strange  visions,  and  out  of  them  composes  mon- 

i  sters.     Orpheus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod  imagined 

only  the  Cliimera:  Providence  has  created  this 

terrible  creature  of  the  sea. 

Creation  abounds  in  monstrous  forms  of  life. 
The  wherefore  of  this  perplexes  and  afi'iights  the 
religious  thinker. 

If  terror  were  the  object  of  its  creation,  noth- 
ing could  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the 
devil-fish. 

The  whale  has  enormous  bulk,  the  devil-fish 
is  comparatively  small ;  the  jararaca  makes  a 
hissing  noise,  the  devil-fish  is  mute ;  the  rhi- 
noceros has'a  horn,  the  devil-fish  has  none  ;  the 
scoi7)ion  has  a  dart,  the  devil-fish  has  no  dart; 
the  shark  has  sharp  fins,  the  devil-fish  has  no 
fins;  the  vespertilio-vampyre  has  wings  with 
claws,  the  devil-fish  has  no  wings ;  the  jjorcu- 
])ine  has  his  spines,  the  devil-fi^h  has  no  spines ; 
the  sword-fish  has  his  sword,  the  devil-fish  has 
none ;  the  torpedo  has  its  electric  spark,  the 
devil-fish  has  none ;  the  toad  has  its  poison,  the 
devil-fish  has  none ;  the  viper  has  its  venom,  the 
devil-fish  has  no  venom ;  the  lion  has  its  talons, 
the  devil-fish  has  no  talons;  the  griffon  lias  its 
beak,  the  devil-fish  has  no  beak ;  the  crocodile 
has  its  jaws,  the  devil-fish  has  no  teeth. 

The  devil-fish  has  no  muscular  organization, 
no  menacing  cry,  no  breastplate,  no  horn,  no 
dart,  no  claw,  no  tail  with  which  to  hold  or 
bruise ;  no  cutting  fins,  or  wings  with  nails ;  no 
prickles,  no  sword,  no  electric  discharge,  no  poi- 
son, no  talons,  no  beak,  no  teeth,  yet  he  is,  of 
all  creatures,  the  most  formidably  armed. 

What,  then,  is  the  devil-fish?  It  is  the  sea 
vam])yre. 

Tlie  swimmer  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  spot,  ventures  among  breakers  in  the  open 
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scai,  where  the  still  waters  hide  the  splendours 
of  the  deep,  in  the  hollows  of  unfrequented  rocks, 
in  unknown  caverns  abounding  in  sea-plants, 
teslacea,  and  Crustacea,  under  the  deep  portals 
of  the  ocean,  runs  the  risk  of  meeting  it.  If 
that  fate  should  be  yours,  be  not  curious,  but 
fly.  The  intruder  enters  there  dazzled,  but 
quits  the  spot  in  terror. 

This  frightful  apparition,  which  is  always 
possible  among  the  rocks  in  the  open  sea,  is  a 
grayish  form,  which  undulates  in  the  water. 
It  is  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  and  in  length 
nearly  five  feet.  Its  outline  is  ragged.  Its 
form  resembles  an  umbrella  closed,  and  with- 
out handle.  This  irregular  mass  advances  slow- 
ly towards  you.  Suddenly  it  opens,  and  eight 
radii  issue  abruptly  from  around  a  face  with 
two  eyes.  Tiiese  radii  are  alive ;  their  undu- 
lation is  like  lambent  flames ;  they  resemble, 
when  opened,  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  of  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter.  A  terrible  expansion ! 
It  springs  upon  its  prey. 

The  devil-fish  harpoons  its  victim. 

It  winds  around  the  sufferer,  covering  and 
entangling  him  in  its  long  folds.  Underneath, 
it  is  yellow;  above,  a  dull,  earthy  hue.  Nothing 
could  render  that  inexplicable  shade  dust-col- 
oured. Its  form  is  spider-like,  but  its  tints  are 
like  those  of  the  chameleon.  "When  irritated, 
it  becomes  violet.  Its  most  horrible  character- 
istic is  its  softness. 

Its  folds  strangle,  its  contact  paralyzes. 

It  has  an  aspect  like  gangrened  or  scabrous 
flesh.     It  is  a  monstrous  embodiment  of  disease. 

It  adheres  closely  to  its  prey,  and  cannot  be 
torn  away — a  fact  which  is  due  to  its  power  of 
exhausting  air.  The  eight  antenna,  large  at 
their  roots,  diminish  gradually,  and  end  in  nee- 
dle-like points.  Underneath  each  of  these  feel- 
ers range  two  rows  of  pustules,  decreasing  in 
size,  the  largest  ones  near  the  head,  the  smaller 
at  the  extremities.  Each  row  contains  twenty- 
five  of  these.  There  are,  therefore,  fifty  pus- 
tules to  each  feeler,  and  the  creature  possesses, 
in  the  whole,  four  hundred.  These  pustules 
are  capable  of  acting  like  cupping-glasses. 
They  are  cartilaginous  substances,  cylindrical, 
horny,  and  livid.  Upon  the  large  species  they 
diminish  gradually  from  the  diameter  of  a  five- 
franc  piece  to  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  These 
small  tubes  can  be  tlirust  out  and  withdrawn  by 
the  animal  at  will.  They  are  capable  of  pier- 
cing to  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch. 

This  sucking  apparatus  has  all  the  regularity 
and  delicacy  of  a  key-board.  It  stands  forth 
at  one  moment,  and  disappears  the  next.  The 
most  perfect  sensitiveness  cannot  equal  the  con- 
tractibility  of  these  suckers,  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  internal  movement  of  the  animal 
and  its  exterior  circumstances.  The  monster 
is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  sensitive 
plant. 

This  animal  is  the  same  as  those  which  mar- 
iners call  Poulps ;  which  science  designates 
Cephalopteraj,  and  which  ancient  legends  call 
Krakens.     It  is  the  English  sailors  who  call 


them  "Devil-fish,"  and  sometimes  Bloodsuck- 
ers. In  the  Channel  Islands  they  are  called 
jjieuvres. 

They  arc  rare  at  Guernsey,  very  small  at 
Jersey  ;  but  near  the  island  of  Sark  are  numer- 
ous as  well  as  very  lai-ge. 

An  engraving  in  Sonnini's  edition  of  BuflTon 
represents  a  CephaloiJtera  crushing  a  frigate. 
Denis  Montfort,  in  fact,  considei-s  the  I'oulp,  or 
Octopod,  of  high  latitudes,  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy a  ship.  Bory  Saint  Vincent  doubts  this; 
but  lie  shows  that  in  our  regions  they  will  at- 
tack men.  Near  Brecq-Hou,  in  Sark,  they 
show  a  cave  where  a  devil-fish,  a  few  years 
since,  seized  and  drowned  a  lobster-fisher.  I'e- 
ron  and  Lamarck  are  in  error  in  their  belief 
that  the  "poulp,"  having  no  fins,  cannot  swim. 
He  who  writes  these  lines  has  seen  witli  his 
own  eyes  at  Sark,  in  the  cavern  called  the  Bou- 
tiques, a  pieuvre  swimming  and  pursuing  a 
bather.  When  captured  and  killed,  this  speci- 
men was  found  to  be  four  English  feet  broad, 
and  it  was  possible  to  count  its  four  hundred 
suckers.  The  monster  thrust  them  out  convul- 
sively in  the  agony  of  death. 

According  to  Denis  Montfort,  one  of  those 
observers  whose  marvellous  intuition  sinks  or 
raises  them  to  the  level  of  magicians,  the  poulp 
is  almost  endowed  with  the  passions  of  man : 
it  has  its  hatreds.  In  fact,  in  the  Absolute,  to 
be  hideous  is  to  hate. 

Hideousness  struggles  under  the  natural  law 
of  elimination,  which  necessarily  renders  it 
hostile. 

When  swimming,  the  devil-fish  rests,  so  to 
speak,  in  its  sheath.  It  swims  with  all  its 
parts  drawn  close.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
sleeve  sewn  up  with  a  closed  fist  within.  The 
protuberance,  which  is  the  head,  pushes  the 
water  aside,  and  advances  with  a  vague  undu- 
latory  movement.  Its  two  eyes,  though  large, 
are  indistinct,  being  of  the  colour  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

When  in  ambush,  or  seeking  its  prey,  it  re- 
tires into  itself,  grows  smaller  and  condenses 
itself.  It  is  then  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
the  submarine  twilight. 

At  such  times  it  looks  like  a  mere  ripple  in 
the  water.  It  resembles  anything  except  a  liv- 
ing creature. 

The  devil-fish  is  crafty.  When  its  victim  is 
unsuspicious,  it  opens  suddenly. 

A  glutinous  mass,  endowed  with  a  malignant 
will ;  what  can  be  more  horrible  ? 

It  is  in  the  most  beautiful  azure  d,epths  of 
the  limpid  water  that  this  hideous,  voracious 
polyp  delights.  It  always  conceals  itself,  a 
fact  which  increases  its  terrible  associations. 
When  they  are  seen,  it  is  almost  invariably 
after  they  have  been  captui-ed. 

At  night,  however,  and  particularly  in  the 
hot  season,  it  becomes  phosphorescent.  These 
horrible  creatures  have  their  passions  —  their 
submarine  nuptials.  Then  it  adorns  itself, 
burns  and  illumines ;  and  from  the  height  of 
some  rock  it  may  be  seen  in  the  deep  obscurity 
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of  the  waves  below,  expanding  with  a  pale  ir- 
radiation—a spectral  sun. 

The  devil-fisli  not  only  swims — it  walks.  It 
is  partly  fish,  partly  a  reptile.  It  crawls  upon 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  At  these  times  it  makes 
use  of  its  eight  feelers,  and  creeps  along  in  the 
fashion  of  a  species  of  swift-moving  caterpillar. 

It  has  no  blood,  no  bones,  no  flesh.  It  is 
soft  and  flabby — a  skin  with  nothing  inside. 
Its  eight  tentacles  may  be  tm-ncd  inside  out 
like  the  fingers  of  a  glove. 

It  has  a  single  orifice  in  the  centre  of  its 
radii,  which  appears  at  first  to  be  neither  the 
vent  nor  the  mouth.  It  is,  in  fact,  both  one 
and  the  other.  The  orifice  performs  a  double 
funcpon.     The  entire  creature  is  cold. 

The  jelly-fisli  of  the  Mediterranean  is  repul- 
sive. Contact  with  that  animated  gelatinous 
substance,  which  envelopes  the  batlier,  in  which 
the  hands  sink  in,  and  the  nails  scratch  inef- 
fectively;  which  can  be  torn  witliout  killing 
it,  and  wliich  can  be  j)lucked  oft"  without  en- 
tirely removing  it — tliat  fluid  and  yet  tenacious 
creature,  which  slips  through  the  fingers,  is 
disgusting;  but  no  horror  can  equal  tlie  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  devil-fish,  that  Medusa 
with  its  eight  serpents. 

No  grasp  can  equal  the  sudden  strain  of  the 
cephaloptcra. 

It  is  with  the  sucking  apparatus  that  it  at- 
tacks. The  victim  is  oiiprcssed  by  a  vacuum 
drawing  at  numberless  points:  it  is  not  a  claw- 
ing or  a  biting,  but  an  indescribable  scarifica- 
tion. A  tearing  of  the  flesh  is  terrible,  but  less 
terrible  than  a  sucking  of  tlic  blood.  Claws 
are  harmless  compared  with  the  horrible  action 
of  these  natural  air-cups.  The  talons  of  the 
wild  beast  enter  into  your  flesh  ;  but  with  the 
cephaloptcra  it  is  you  who  enter  into  the  crea- 
ture. The  muscles  swell,  the  fibres  of  tlie  body 
are  contorted,  the  skin  cracks  under  the  loath- 
some oppression,  the  blood  spurts  out  and  min- 
gles horribly  with  the  lymph  of  the  monster, 
which  clings  to  its  victim  by  innumerable  hid- 
eous mouths.  The  hydra  incorporates  itself 
with  the  man  ;  the  man  becomes  one  with  the 
hydra.  The  spectre  lies  u])on  you :  the  tiger 
can  only  devour  you ;  the  devil-fish,  horrible, 
sucks  your  life-blood  away.  He  draws  you  to 
him,  and  into  himself;  while  bound  down, 
glued  to  the  ground,  jiowcrless,  you  feel  your- 
self gradually  emptied  into  this  horrible  pouch, 
which  is  the  monster. 

These  strange  animals.  Science,  in  accord- 
ance \\'ith  its  habit  of  excessive  caution,  even  in 
the  face  of  facts,  at  first  rejects  as  fabulous ; 
then  she  decides  to  obsen-e  them  ;  then  siie  dis- 
sects, classifies,  catalogues,  and  labels ;  then 
procures  specimens,  and  exhibits  them  in  glass 
cases  in  museums.  They  enter  then  into  her 
nomenclature ;  arc  designated  molliisks,  inver- 
tebrata,  radiata :  she  determines  their  position 
in  the  animal  world  a  little  above  tlie  calama- 
ries,  a  little  below  the  cuttle-fish  ;  she  finds  for 
thc^e  liydrns  of  the  sea  an  analogous  creature 
in  fresh  water  called  the  argyronectc ;   she  di- 


vides them  into  great,  medium,  and  sm 
kinds ;  she  admits  more  readily  the  existei  . 
of  the  small  than  of  the  large  species,  which  is, 
however,  tlie  tendency  of  science  in  all  coun- 
tries, for  she  is  by  nature  more  microscopic 
than  telescopic.  She  regards  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  construction,  and  calls 
them  Cephaloptcra;  counts  their  antenna?,  and 
calls  them  Octopcdes.  This  done,  she  leaves 
them.  Where  science  drops  them,  philosophy 
takes  them  up. 

rhilosojihy,  in  her  turn,  studies  these  crea- 
tures. She  goes  both  less  far  and  further. 
She  does  not  dissect,  but  meditate.  Where  the 
scalpel  has  laboured,  she  plunges  the  hypothesis. 
She  seeks  the  final  cause.  Eternal  perjilcxity 
of  the  thinker.  These  creatures  disturb  his 
ideas  of  the  Creator.  They  arc  hideous  sur- 
prises. They  are  the  death's-head  at  the  feast 
of  contemi'lation.  The  philosopher  determines 
their  characteristics  in  dread.  They  are  the 
concrete  forms  of  evil.  What  attitude  can  he 
take  towards  this  treason  of  creation  against 
herself?  To  whom  can  he  look  for  the  solution 
of  these  riddles?  The  Possible  is  a  terrible 
matrix.  Monsters  are  mysteries  in  their  con- 
crete form.  Portions  of  shade  issue  from  the 
mass,  and  something  within  detaches  itself,  rolls, 
floats,  condenses,  borrows  elements  from  the 
ambient  darkness,  becomes  subject  to  unknown 
polarizations,  assumes  a  kind  of  life,  furnishes 
itself  with  some  unimagincd  form  from  the  ob- 
scurity, and  with  some  terrible  spirit  from  the 
miasma,  and  wanders  ghostlike  among  living 
things.  It  is  as  if  night  itself  assumed  the  forms 
of  animals.  But  for  what  good?  with  what 
object?  Thus  we  come  again  to  the  eternal 
questioning. 

These  animals  are  indeed  phantoms  as  much 
as  monsters.  They  are  proved  and  improbable. 
Their  fate  is  to  exist  in  spite  of  a  prioi-l  rea- 
sonings. They  are  the  amphibia  of  the  shore 
which  separates  life  from  death.  Their  un- 
reality makes  their  existence  puzzling.  They 
touch  the  frontier  of  man's  domain  and  people 
the  region  of  chimeras.  We  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  vampyre,  and  the  cephaloptcra  ap- 
pears. Their  swarming  is  a  certainty  which 
disconcerts  our  confidence.  Optimism,  which 
is  nevertheless  in  the  right,  becomes  silenced  in 
their  presence.  They  form  the  visible  extrem- 
ity of  the  dark  circles.  They  mark  the  tran- 
sition of  our  reality  into  another.  They  seem 
to  belong  to  that  commencement  of  terrible  life 
which  the  dreamer  sees  confusedly  through  the 
loophole  of  the  night. 

That  multiplication  of  monsters,  first  in  the 
Invisible,  then  in  the  Possible,  has  been  sus- 
pected, perhaps  perceived  by  magi  and  philos- 
ophers in  their  austere  ecstasies  and  jirofound 
contemplations.  Hence  the  conjecture  of  a 
material  hell.  The  demon  is  simply  the  in- 
visible tiger.  The  wild  beast  which  devours 
souls  has  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  human 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  bv  Dante  in  his  vision 
of  Hell, 
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If,  in  truth,  the  invisible  circles  of  creation 
^p'^itiniie  indefinitely,  if  after  one  there  is  yet 
"another,  and  so  forth  in  illimitable  progression  ; 
if  that  chain,  which  for  our  part  we  are  re- 
solved to  doubt,  really  exist,  the  cephaloptcra 
at  one  extremity  proves  Satan  at  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that  the  wrong-doer  at  one  end  proves 
the  existence  of  wrong  at  the  other. 

Every  malignant  creature,  like  every  pervert- 
ed intelligence,  is  a  sphinx.  A  terrible  sjihinx 
propounding  a  terrible  riddle — the  riddle  of  the 
existence  of  Evil. 

It  is  this  perfection  of  evil  which  has  some- 
times sufficed  to  incline  powerful  intellects  to  a 
faith  in  the  duality  of  the  Deity,  towards  that 
terrible  bifrons  of  the  Manichaians. 

A  piece  of  silk  stolen  during  the  last  war 
from  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China  rep- 
resents a  shark  eating  a  crocodile,  who  is  eating 
a-  serpent,  who  is  devouring  an  eagle,  who  is 
preying  on  a  swallow,  who  in  his  turn  is  eating 
a  caterpillar. 

All  nature  which  is  under  our  observation  is 
thus  alternately  devouring  and  devoured.  The 
prey  prey  on  each  other. 

Learned  men,  however,  who  arc  also  philos- 
ophers, and  therefore  optimists  in  their  view  of 
creation,  find,  or  believe  they  find,  an  explana- 
tion. Among  others,  Bonnet  of  Geneva,  that 
mysterious  exact  thinker,  who  was  opposed  to 
Buffon,  as  in  later  times  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
has  been  to  Cuvier,  was  struck  with  the  idea  of 
the  final  object.  His  notions  may  be  summed 
up  thus :  universal  death  necessitates  universal 
sepulture ;  the  devoui-ers  are  the  sextons  of  the 
system  of  nature.  All  created  things  enter  into 
and  form  the  elements  of  other.  To  decay  is 
to  nourish.  Such  is  the  terrible  law  from  which 
not  even  man  himself  escapes. 

In  our  world  of  twilight  this  fatal  order  of 
things  produces  monsters.  You  ask  for  what 
purpose.     We  find  the  solution  here. 

But  is  this  the  solution  ?  Is  this  the  answer 
to  our  questionings  ?  And  if  so,  why  not  some 
difi"erent  order  of  things?  Thus  the  question 
returns. 

Let  us  live  :  be  it  so. 

But  let  us  endeavour  that  death  shall  be 
progress.  Let  us  aspire  to  an  existence  in  which 
these  mysteries  shall  be  made  clear.  Let  us 
follow  that  conscience  which  leads  us  thither. 

Eor  let  us  never  forget  that  the  highest  is 
only  attained  through  the  high. 


III. 

ANOTHER   KINO   OF    SEA-COMBAT. 

Such  was  the  creature  in  whose  power  Gil- 
liatt  had  fallen  for  some  minutes. 

The  monster  was  the  inhabitant  of  the  grotto 
— the  terrible  genii  of  the  pjace.  A  kind  of 
sombre  demon  of  the  water. 

All  the  si^lendours  of  thp  cavern  existed  for 
it  alone. 


On  the  day  of  the  previous  month  when  Gil- 
liatt  had  first  penetrated  into  the  grotto,  the 
dark  outline,  vaguely  perceived  by  him  in  the 
ripples  of  the  secret  waters,  was  this  monster. 
It  was  here  in  its  home. 

When,  entering  for  the  second  time  into  the 
cavern  in  i)ursuit  of  the  crab,  he  had  observed 
the  crevice  in  which  he  supposed  that  the  crab 
had  taken  refuge,  the  pieuvre  was  there  lying  in 
wait  for  prey. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  secret  ambush  ? 

No  bird  would  brood,  no  egg  would  burst  to 
life,  no  flower  would  dare  to  open,  no  breast  to 
give  milk,  no  heart  to  love,  no  spirit  to  soar, 
under  the  influence  of  that  apparition  of  evil 
watching  with  sinister  patience  in  the  dusk. 

Gilliatt  had  thrust  his  arm  deep  into  the  open- 
ing ;  the  monster  had  snapped  at  it.  It  held 
him  fast,  as  the  spider  holds  the  fly. 

He  was  in  the  water  up  to  his  belt ;  his  naked 
feet  clutching  the  slippery  roundness  of  the  huge 
stones  at  the  bottom ;  his  right  nvip.  bound  and 
rendered  powerless  by  the  flat  coils  of  the  long 
tentacles  of  the  ci-eature,  and  his  body  almost 
hidden  under  the  folds  and  cross  folds  of  this 
horrible  bandage. 

Of  the  eight  arms  of  the  devil-fish,  three  ad- 
hered to  tlie  rock,  while  five  encircled  Gilliatt. 
In  this  way,  clinging  to  the  granite  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  its  human  prey,  it 
enchained  him  to  the  rock.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  suckers  were  upon  him,  tormenting  him 
with  agony  and  loathing.  He  was  grasped  by 
gigantic  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  were  each 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  furnished  inside  with 
living  blisters  eating  into  the  flesh. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  tear  one's 
self  from  the  folds  of  the  devil-fish.  The  at- 
tempt ends  only  in  a  firmer  grasp.  The  mon- 
ster clings  with  more  determined  force.  Its 
eflx)rt  increases  with  that  of  his  victim ;  every 
struggle  produces  a  tightening  of  his  ligatures. 

Gilliatt  had  but  one  resource,  his  knife. 

His  left  hand  only  was  free,  but  the  reader 
knows  with  what  power  he  could  use  it.  It 
might  have  been  said  that  he  had  two  right 
hands. 

His  open  knife  was  in  this  hand. 

The  antenna  of  the  devil-fish  cannot  be  cut ; 
it  is  a  leathery  substance,  impossible  to  divide 
with  the  knife ;  it  slips  under  the  edge  ;  its  po- 
sition in  attack  also  is  such,  that  to  cut  it  would 
be  to  woimd  the  victim's  own  flesh. 

The  creature  is  formidable,  but  there  is  a 
way  of  resisting  it.  The  fishermen  of  Sark 
know  this,  as  does  any  one  who  has  seen  them 
execute  certain  abrupt  movements  in  the  sea. 
The  porpoises  know  it  also ;  they  have  a  way 
of  biting  the  cuttle-fish  which  decapitates  it. 
Hence  the  frequent  sight  on  the  sea  of  pen-fish, 
poul]3S,  and  cuttle-fish  Avithout  heads. 

The  cejihaloptera,  in  fact,  is  only  vulnerable 
through  the  head. 

Gilliatt  was  not  ignorant  of  this  fact. 

He  had  never  seen  a  devil-fish  of  this  size. 
His  first  encounter  was  with  one  of  the  larger 
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species.  Another  would  have  been  powerless 
with  terror. 

^Vith  the  devil-fish,  as  with  a  furious  bull, 
there  is  a  certain  moment  in  the  coiiHict  which 
must  be  seized.  It  is  the  instant  when  the  hull 
lowers  the  neck ;  it  is  the  instant  when  tiic 
devil-fish  advances  its  head.  The  movement 
is  rajiid.  He  who  loses  that  moment  is  de- 
stroyed. 

The  things  we  have  described  occupied  only 
a  few  moments.  Gilliatt,  however,  felt  tlic  in- 
creasing power  of  its  innumerable  suckers. 

The  monster  is  cunning;;  it  tries  first  to  stu- 
pefy its  prey.    It  seizes,  and  then  pauses  awhile. 

Gilliatt  grasped  his  knife;  the  sucking  in- 
creased. 

lie  looked  at  the  monster,  which  seemed  to 
look  at  him. 

Suddenly  it  loosened  from  the  rock  its  sixth 
antenna,  and,  darting  it  at  him,  seized  him  by 
the  left  arm. 

At  the  same  moment  it  advanced  its  head 
witii  a  violent  movement.  In  one  second  more 
its  mouth  would  have  fastened  on  his  breast. 
Bleeding  in  the  sides,  and  with  his  two  arms 
entangled,  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man. 

But  Gilliatt  was  watchful.  He  avoided  the 
antenna,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  monster 
darted  fonvard  to  fasten  on  his  breast,  he  struck 
it  with  the  knife  clenched  in  his  left  hand. 
There  were  two  convulsions  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— that  of  the  devil-fish  and  that  of  its  prey. 
The  movement  was  rapid  as  a  double  flash  of 
lightning. 

He  had  plunged  the  blade  of  his  knife  into 
the  flat,  slimy  substance,  and  by  a  ra])id  move- 
ment, like  the  flourish  of  a  whip  in  the  air, 
describing  a  circle  ^ound  tlie  two  eyes,  he 
wrenched  the  head  off  as  a  man  would  draw  a 
tooth. 

The  struggle  was  ended.  The  folds  relaxed. 
The  monster  dropped  away,  like  the  slow  de- 
taching of  hands.  The  four  hundred  suckers, 
deprived  of  their  sustaining  power,  dropped  at 
once  from  the  man  and  the  rock.  The  mass 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Breathless  with  the  struggle,  Gilliatt  could 
perceive  njion  tlie  stones  at  his  feet  two  shape- 
less, slimy  heaps,  the  head  on  one  side,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  monster  on  the  otiier. 

Fearing,  nevertheless,  some  convulsive  re- 
turn of  his  agony,  he  recoiled  to  avoid  the  reach 
of  the  dreaded  tentacles. 

But  the  monster  was  quite  dead. 

Gilliatt  closed  his  knife. 


IV. 

NOTHING    IS    HIDDEN,    NOTHING    LOST. 

It  was  time  that  he  killed  the  devil-fish.  He 
w.ns  almost  suffocated.  His  right  arm  and  his 
chest  were  purple.  Numberless  little  swellings 
were  distinguishable  upon  them;  the  blood  flow- 
ed from  them  here  and  there.     The  remedv  for 


these  wounds  is  sea-water.  Gilliatt  plunged 
into  it,  rubbing  himself  at  the  same  time  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands.  The  swellings  disap- 
jicared  under  the  friction. 

By  stepping  further  into  the  waters,  he  had, 
without  perceiving  it,  approached  to  the  species 
of  recess  already  observed  by  him  near  tlie  crev- 
ice where  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  devil-fish. 

This  recess  stretched  obliquely  under  the  great 
walls  of  the  cavern,  and  was  dry.  The  large 
pebbles  which  had  become  heaped  up  there  had 
raised  the  bottom  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
tides.  The  entrance  was  a  rather  large,  ellip- 
tical arch  ;  a  man  could  enter  by  stooping.  The 
green  light  of  the  submarine  grotto  penetrated 
into  it,  and  lighted  it  feebly. 

It  happened  that,  while  hastily  rubbing  his 
skin,  Gilliatt  raised  his  eyes  mechanically. 

He  was  able  to  see  far  into  the  cavern. 

He  shuddered. 

He  fancied  that  he  perceived,  in  the  furthest 
depth  of  the  dusky  recess,  something  smiling. 

Gilliatt  had  never  heard  the  word  "halluci- 
nation," but  he  was  familiar  with  the  idea. 
Those  mysterious  encounters  with  the  invisible, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  them,  we  cull  hallucinations,  are  in 
nature.  Illusions  or  realities,  visions  are  a  fact. 
He  who  has  the  gift  will  see  them.  Gilliatt,  as 
we  have  said,  was  a  dreamer.  He  had,  at  times, 
the  faculty  of  a  seer.  It  was  not  in  vain  that 
he  had  spent  his  days  in  musing  among  solita- 
ry places. 

lie  imagined  himself  the  dupe  of  one  of  those 
mirages  which  he  had  more  than  once  beheld 
when  in  his  dreamy  moods. 

The  opening  was  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
chalk-burner's  oven.  It  was  a  low  niche,  with 
l)rojections  like  basket -handles.  Its  abrupt 
groins  contracted  gradually  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  crypt,  where  the  heaps  of  round 
stones  and  the  rocky  roof  joined. 

Gilliatt  entered,  and,  lowering  his  head,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  object  in  the  distance. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  smiling. 

It  was  a  death's  head  ;  but  it  was  not  only  the 
head.  There  was  the  entire  skeleton.  A  com- 
plete human  skeleton  was  lying  in  the  cavern. 

In  such  a  position,  a  bold  man  will  continue 
his  researches. 

Gilliatt  cast  his  eyes  around.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  crabs.  The  multi- 
tude did  not  stir.    They  were  but  cmjity  shells. 

These  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  masses  of  pebbles,  in  irregular  con- 
stellations. 

Gilliatt,  having  his  eyes  fixed  elsewhere,  had 
walked  among  them  without  perceiving  them. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  crypt,  where  he  had 
now  penetrated,  there  was  a  still  greater  heap 
of  remains.  It  was  a  confused  mass  of  legs, 
antenna;,  and  mandibles.  Claws  stood  wide 
ojien  ;  bony  shells  lay  still  under  their  bristling 
prickles  :  some  reversed  showed  their  livid  hol- 
low's. The  heap  was  like  a  mClce  of  besiegers 
who  had  fallen,  and  lay  massed  together. 
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The  skeleton  was  partly  buried  in  this  heap. 

Under  the  confused  mass  of  scales  and  ten- 
tacles, the  eye  perceived  the  cranium  with  its 
furrows,  the  vertebra;,  the  thigh  bones,  the  tibias, 
and  the  long -jointed  linger -bones  with  their 
nails.  The  frame  of  the  ribs  was  filled  with 
crabs.  Some  heart  had  once  beat  there.  The 
green  mould  of  the  sea  had  settled  round  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes.  Limpets  had  left  their 
slime  upon  the  bony  nostrils.  For  the  rest, 
there  were  net  in  this  cave  within  the  rocks 
either  sea-gulls,  or  weeds,  or  a  breath  of  air. 
All  was  still.     The  teeth  grinned. 

The  sombre  side  of  laughter  is  that  strange 
mockery  of  its  expression  which  is  peculiar  to 
a  human  skull. 

This  marvellous  palace  of  the  deep,  inlaid 
and  incrusted  with  all  the  gems  of  the  sea,  had 
at  length  revealed  and  told  its  secret.  It  was 
a  savage  haunt ;  the  devil-fish  inhabited  it ;  it 
was  also  a  tomb,  in  which  the  body  of  a  man 
reposed. 

The  skeleton  and  the  creatures  ai-ound  it 
oscillated  vaguely  in  the  reflections  of  the  sub- 
terranean water  which  trembled  upon  the  roof 
and  wall.  The  horrible  multitude  of  crabs 
looked  as  if  finishing  their  repast.  These  Crus- 
tacea seemed  to  be  devouring  the  carcass. 
Nothing  could  be  more  strange  than  the  aspect 
of  the  dead  vermin  upon  their  dead  prey. 

Gilliatt  had  beneath  his  eyes  the  storehouse 
of  the  devil-fish. 

It  was  a  dismal  sight.  The  crabs  had  de- 
voured the  man,  the  devil-fish  had  devoured 
the  crabs. 

There  were  no  remains  of  clothing  anywhere 
visible.    The  man  must  have  been  seized  naked. 

Gilliatt,  attentively  examining,  began  to  re- 
move the  shells  from  the  skeleton.  What  had 
this  man  been  ?  The  body  was  admirably  dis- 
sected ;  it  looked  as  if  prepared  for  the  study  of 
its  anatomy ;  all  the  flesh  was  stripped ;  not  a 
muscle  remained  ;  not  a  bone  was  missing.  If 
Gilliatt  had  been  learned  in  science,  he  might 
have  demonstrated  the  fact.  The  periostea,  de- 
nuded of  their  covering,  were  white  and  smooth, 
as  if  they  had  been  polished.  But  for  some 
green  mould  of  sea-mosses  here  and  there,  they 
would  have  been  like  ivory.  The  cartilaginous 
divisions  were  delicately  inlaid  and  arranged. 
Tiie  tomb  sometimes  produces  this  dismal  mo- 
saic work. 

The  body  was,  as  it  were,  interred  under  the 
heap  of  dead  crabs.     Gilliatt  disinterred  it. 

Suddenly  he  stooped,  and  examined  more 
closely. 

He  had  perceived  around  the  vertebral  column 
a  sort  of  belt. 

It  was  a  leathern  girdle,  which  had  evidently 
been  worn  buckled  upon  the  waist  of  the  man 
when  alive. 

The  leather  was  moist,  the  buckle  rusty. 

Gilliatt  pulled  the  girdle ;  the  vertebra;  of 
the  skeleton  resisted,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
break  through  them  in  order  to  remove  it.  A 
crust  of  small  shells  had  begim  to  form  upon  it. 


He  felt  it,  and  found  a  hard  substance  within, 
apparently  of  square  form.  It  was  useless  to 
endeavour  to  unfasten  the  buckle,  so  he  cut  the 
leather  with  his  knife. 

The  girdle  contained  a  little  iron  box  and 
some  pieces  of  gold.  Gilliatt  counted  twenty 
guineas. 

The  iron  box  was  an  old  sailor's  tobacco-box, 
opening  and  shutting  with  a  spring.  It  was 
very  tight  and  rusty.  The  spring,  being  com- 
pletely oxidized,  would  not  work. 

Once  more  the  knife  served  Gilliatt  in  a  difli- 
culty.  A  pressure  with  the  point  of  the  blade 
caused  the  lid  to  fly  up. 

The  box  was  open. 

There  was  nothing  inside  but  pieces  of  paper. 

A  little  roll  of  very  thin  sheets,  folded  in  I'our, 
were  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  were 
damp,  but  not  injured.  The  box,  hermetically 
sealed,  had  preserved  them.  Gilliatt  unfolded 
them. 

They  were  three  bank-notes  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  each,  making  together  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs. 

Gilliatt  folded  them  again,  replaced  them  in 
the  box,  taking  advantage  of  the  space  which 
remained  to  add  the  twenty  guineas  ;  and  then 
reclosed  the  box  as  well  as  he  could. 

Next  he  examined  the  girdle. 

The  leather,  which  had  originally  been  polish- 
ed outside,  was  rough  within.  Upon  this  taw- 
ny ground  some  letters  had  been  traced  in  black 
thick  ink.  Gilliatt  deciphered  them,  and  read 
the  words  "Sieur  Clubin." 


THE  FATAL   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   SIX  INCHES 
AND   TWO   FEET. 

Gilliatt  replaced  the  box  in  the  girdle,  and 
placed  the  girdle  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers. 

He  left  the  skeleton  among  the  crabs,  with 
the  remains  of  the  devil-fish  beside  it. 

While  he  had  been  occupied  with  the  devil- 
fish and  the  skeleton,  the  rising  tide  had  sub- 
merged the  entrance  to  the  cave.  He  was  only 
enabled  to  leave  it  by  plunging  under  the  arch- 
ed entrance.  He  got  through  without  difficul- 
ty, for  he  knew  the  entrance  well,  and  was  mas- 
ter of  these  gymnastics  in  the  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  drama  which  had 
taken  place  there  during  the  ten  weeks  preced- 
ing. One  monster  had  preyed  upon  another ; 
the  devil-fish  had  seized  Clubin. 

These  two  embodiments  of  treachery  had  met 
in  the  inexorable  darkness.  There  had  been 
an  encounter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between 
these  two  compounds  of  mystery  and  watcliful- 
ness ;  the  monster  had  destroyed  the  man — a 
horrible  fulfilment  of  justice. 

The  crab  feeds  on  carrion,  the  devil-fish  on 
crabs.  The  devil-fish  seizes  as  it  passes  any 
swimming  animal — an  otter,  a  dog,  a  man  if  it 
can — sucks  the  blood,  and  leaves  the  body  at 
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tlie  bottom  of  the  water.  The  crabs  arc  the 
spider-formed  scavengers  of  the  sea.  Putrefying 
flesh  attracts  them ;  they  crowd  round  it,  de- 
vour tlic  body,  and  are  in  their  turn  consumed 
by  the  dcvil-iish.  Dead  creatures  disappear  in 
the  crab,  the  crab  disappears  in  tlie  picuvre. 
Tiiis  is  the  law  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out. 

The  devil-fish  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
drowned  him.  Some  wave  had  carried  his 
bodv  into  the  cave,  and  deposited  it  at  tiic  ex- 
tremity of  the  inner  cavern,  where  Gilliatt  had 
discovered  it. 

He  returned  searching  among  the  rocks  for 
sea-urchins  and  limpets.  He  had  no  desire  for 
crabs ;  to  have  eaten  them  now  would  have 
seemed  to  him  like  feeding  upon  Iiuman  flesh. 

Tor  the  rest,  he  thought  of  nothing;  but  of  eat- 
ing what  he  could  before  starting.  iS'otliing  now 
interposed  to  prevent  his  departure.  Great  tem- 
pests arc  always  followed  by  a  calm,  which  lasts 
sometimes  several  days.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  danger  from  the  sea.  Gilliatt  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  rocks  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
important,  on  account  of  the  tide,  to  keep  the 
barrier  between  the  two  Douvres  during  tlio 
night,  but  he  intended  to  remove  it  at  daybreak, 
to  push  the  sloop  out  to  sea,  and  set  sail  fur  St. 
Sampson.  The  light  breeze  wliich  was  blowing 
came  from  the  soutii-west,  which  was  precisely 
the  wind  whicJi  he  would  want. 

It  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon,  in  the 
month  of  Jlay  ;  the  days  were  long. 

"When  Gilliatt,  having  linislicd  his  wander- 
ings among  the  rocks,  and  a])peased  his  appetite 
to  some  extent,  returned  to  the  ])assage  between 
the  two  Douvrcs,  where  he  had  left  the  sloop, 
the  sun  had  set,  the  twilight  was  increased  by 
that  pale  light  which  comes  from  a  crescent 
moon  ;  the  tide  had  attained  its  height,  and  was 
beginning  to  ebb.  The  funnel,  standing  ui)right 
above  the  sloop,  had  been  covered  by  the  foam 
during  the  tempest  with  a  coating  of  salt  which 
glittered  white  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

This  circumstance  reminded  Gilliatt  that  the 
storm  had  inundated  the  sloop  botli  with  surf 
and  rain-water,  and  that,  if  he  meant  to  start  in 
the  morning,  it  would  be  necet^t-ary  to  bale  it  out. 

Before  leaving  to  go  in  quest  of  crabs,  he  had 
ascertained  that  it  had  about  six  inches  of  water 
in  the  hold.  The  scoop  which  he  used  for  the 
purpose  would,  he  thougiit,  be  sufficient  for 
throwing  the  water  overboard. 

On  arriving  at  the  barrier,  Gilliatt  was  struck 
with  terror.  There  were  nearly  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter in  the  sloop.  A  tcmblc  discovery — the  bark 
had  sj)rung  a  leak. 

She  had  been  making  water  gradually  during 
liis  absence.  Burdened  as  she  was,  two  feet  of 
water  was  a  perilous  addition.  A  liitle  more, 
and  she  must  inevitably  founder.  If  he  had  re- 
turned but  an  hour  later,  he  would  probably 
have  found  nothing  above  water  but  the  funnel 
and  the  mast. 

Tliere  was  not  a  minute  to  be  lost  in  deliber- 
ation.    It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  the 


leakage,  stop  it,  and  then  empty  the  vessel,  or, 
at  all  events,  lighten  it.  The  pumps  of  the 
Durande  had  been  lost  in  the  break-up  of  the 
wreck.  He  was  reduced  to  use  the  scoop  of  the 
bark. 

To  find  the  leak  was  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. 

Gilliatt  set  to  work  immediately,  and  without 
even  giving  himself  time  to  dress.  He  shiver- 
ed, but  he  no  longer  felt  cither  hunger  or  cold. 

The  water  continued  to  gain  uix.n  his  vessel. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind.  The  slightest 
swell  would  have  been  fatal. 

The  moon  went  down. 

Bent  low,  and  plunged  in  the  water  deeper 
than  his  waist,  he  groped  about  for  a  long  time. 
He  discovered  the  mischief  at  last. 

During  the  gale,  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  sloop  had  swerved,  the  strong  bark  had 
bumped  and  grazed  rather  violently  on  the  rocks. 
One  of  the  projections  of  the  Little  Douvre  had 
made  a  fracture  in  the  starboard  side  of  the 
hull. 

The  leak  unluckily — it  might  almost  have 
been  said,  maliciously — had  been  made  near  the 
joint  of  the  two  riders,  a  fact  which,  joined  with 
the  fury  of  the  hurricane,  had  prevented  him  per- 
ceiving it  during  his  dark  and  nijiid  survey  in 
the  heiplit  of  the  storm. 

The  fracture  was  alarming  on  account  of  its 
size ;  but  fortunately,  although  the  vessel  was 
sunk  lower  than  usual  by  the  weight  of  water, 
it  was  still  above  the  ordinary  water-line. 

At  the  moment  when  the  accident  had  oc- 
curred, the  waves  had  rolled  heavily  into  the 
defile,  and  had  flooded  through  the  breach,  and 
the  vessel  had  sunk  a  few  inches  under  the  ad- 
ditional weight ;  so  that,  even  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  water,  the  weight,  having  raised  the 
water-line,  had  kept  the  hole  still  under  the  sur- 
face. Hence  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 
But  if  he  could  succeed  in  stopping  tlie  leak,  he 
could  empty  the  sloop;  the  hole  once  staunch- 
ed, the  vessel  would  rise  to  its  usual  water-line, 
the  fracture  would  be  above  water,  and  in  this 
position  tiie  rej)air  would  be  easy,  or  at  least  pos- 
sible. He  had  still,  as  we  have  already  said, 
his  carpenters'  tools  in  good  condition. 

But,  meanwhile,  what  uncert^unty  must  ho 
not  endure !  What  jierils,  what  chances  of  ac- 
cidents !  He  heard  the  water  rising  inexora- 
bly. One  shock,  and  all  would  have  pcri.-hed. 
What  misery  seemed  in  store  for  him.  Pcrliaps 
his  endeavours  were  even  now  too  late. 

He  rei)roached  himself  bitterly.  He  thought 
that  he  ought  to  have  seen  tiic  damage  immedi- 
ately. The  si.K  inches  of  water  in  the  hold 
ought  to  have  suggested  it  to  him.  He  had 
been  stupid  enougli  to  attribute  these  six  inches 
of  water  to  the  rain  and  the  foam.  He  was  an- 
gry with  himself  for  having  slcjit  and  eaten ; 
he  taxed  himself  even  with  his  weariness,  and 
almost  w  ith  the  storm  and  the  dark  night.  All 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  his  own  fault. 

These  bitter  self-reproaches  filled  his  mind 
while  engaged  in  his  labour,  but  they  did  not 
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prevent  his  considering  well  the  work  he  was 
engaged  in. 

The  leak  had  been  found — that  was  the  first 
step ;  to  staunch  it  was  the  second.  That  was 
all  that  was  possible  for  the  moment.  Joinery 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  under  water. 

It  was  a  favourable  circumstance  that  the 
breach  in  the  hull  was  in  the  space  between  the 
two  chains  which  held  the  funnel  fivst  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  stuffing  with  whicli  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  it  could  be  fixed  to  these 
chains. 

The  water,  meanwhile,  was  gaining.  Its 
depth  was  now  between  two  and  three  feet,  and 
it  reached  above  his  knees. 


VI. 

BE    TROFUNDIS    AD    ALTTJM. 

GiLLiATT  had  to  his  hand  among  his  reserve 
of  rigging  fur  the  sloop  a  pretty  large  tarpaulin, 
furnished  with  long  lanyards  at  the  four  corners. 

He  took  tliis  tarpaulin,  made  fast  the  two 
corners  by  the  lanyards  to  the  two  rings  of  the 
chains  of  the  funnel  on  the  same  side  as  the 
leak,  and  threw  it  over  the  gunwale.  The  tar- 
paulin hung  like  a  sheet  between  the  Little 
Douvre  and  the  bark,  and  sunk  in  the  water. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  endeavouring  to  en- 
ter into  the  hold,  kept  it  close  to  the  hull  upon 
the  gap.  The  heavier  the  pressure,  the  closer 
the  sail  adhered.  It  was  stuck  by  the  water  it- 
self right  upon  the  fracture.  The  wound  of  tlie 
bark  was  staunched. 

Tiie  tarred  canvas  formed  an  effectual  barrier 
between  the  interior  of  the  hold  and  the  waves 
without.  Not  a  drop  of  water  entered.  The 
leak  was  masked,  but  was  not  stopped.  It  was 
a  respite  only. 

Giiliatt  took  the  scoop  and  began  to  bale  the 
sloop.  It  was  time  that  she  were  lightened. 
The  labour  warmed  him  a  little,  but  his  weari- 
ness was  extreme.  He  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge to  himself  that  he  could  not  complete  the 
work  of  staunching  the  hold.  He  had  scarcely 
eaten  anything,  and  he  had  the  humiliation  of 
feeling  himself  exhausted. 

He  measured  the  progress  of  his  work  by  the 
sinking  of  the  level  of  water  below  his  knees. 
The  fivU  was  slow. 

Moreover,  the  leakage  was  only  interrupted ; 
the  evil  was  moderated,  not  repaired.  The  tar- 
paulin pushed  into  the  gap  began  to  bulge  in- 
side, looking  as  if  a  fist  were  under  the  canvas 
endeavouring  to  force  it  through.  The  canvas, 
strong  and  pitchy,  resisted  ;  but  the  swelling 
and  the  tension  increased  ;  it  was  not  certain 
that  it  would  not  give  way,  and  at  any  moment 
the  swelling  might  become  a  rent.  The  irrup- 
tion of  water  must  then  recommence. 

In  such  a  case,  as  the  crews  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress know  well,  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
stuffing.  The  sailors  take  rags  of  every  kind 
which  they  can  find  at  hand— everything,  in  fact, 


which  in  their  language  is  called  "  service,"  and 
with  this  they  i)ush  the  bulging  sailcloth  as  far 
as  they  can  into  the  leak. 

Of  this  "  service"  Giiliatt  had  none.  All  the 
rags  and  tow  which  he  had  stored  up  had  been 
used  in  his  operations,  or  carried  away  by  the 
storm. 

If  necessary,  he  might  possibly  have  been 
able  to  find  some  remains  by  searching  among 
the  rocks.  The  sloop  was  sufficiently  lightened 
for  him  to  leave  it  with  safety  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  but  how  could  he  make  this  search 
without  a  light  ?  The  darkness  was  comidete. 
There  was  no  longer  any  moon — nothing  but 
the  starry  sky.  He  had  no  dry  tow  with  which 
to  make  a  match,  no  tallow  to  make  a  candle, 
no  fire  to  light  one,  no  lantern  to  shelter  it  from 
tlie  wind.  In  tlic  sloop  and  among  the  rocks 
all  was  confused  and  indistinct.  He  could  hear 
the  water  lapping  against  the  wounded  hull,  but 
he  could  not  even  see  the  crack.  It  was  with 
his  hands  that  he  had  ascertained  the  bulging 
of  the  tarpaulin.  In  that  darkness  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  useful  search  for  rags  of 
canvas  or  pieces  of  tow  scattered  among  the 
breakers.  Who  could  glean  these  waifs  and 
strays  without  being  able  to  see  his  path  ?  Gii- 
liatt looked  sorrowfully  at  the  sky ;  all  those 
stars,  he  thought,  and  yet  no  light! 

The  water  in  the  bark  having  diminished, 
the  pressure  from  without  increased.  The 
bulging  of  the  canvas  became  larger,  and  was 
still  increasing,  like  a  frightful  abscess  ready  to 
burst.  The  situation,  which  had  been  improved 
for  a  short  time,  began  to  be  threatening. 

Some  means  of  stopping  it  effectually  was 
absolutely  necessary.  He  had  nothing  left  but 
his  clothes,  which  he  had  stretched  to  dry  upon 
the  projecting  rocks  of  the  Little  Douvre. 

He  hastened  to  fetch  them,  and  placed  them 
upon  the  gunwale  of  the  sloop. 

Then  he  took  liis  tarpaulin  overcoat,  and, 
kneeling  in  the  water,  tlirust  it  into  the  crevice, 
and  pushing  the  swelling  of  the  sail  outward, 
emptied  it  of  water.  To  the  tarpaulin  coat  he 
added  the  sheepskin,  then  his  Guernsey  shirt, 
and  then  his  jacket.  The  hole  received  them 
all.  He  had  nothing  left  but  his  sailor's  trow- 
sers,  which  he  took  off"  and  pushed  in  with  the 
other  articles.  This  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  stuffing.  Tiie  stopper  was  made,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  sufficient. 

These  clothes  passed  partly  through  the  gap, 
the  sail-cloth  outside  enveloping  them.  The 
sea,  making  an  effort  to  enter,  pressed  against 
the  obstacle,  spread  it  over  the  gap,  and  blocked 
it.     It  was  a  sort  of  exterior  compression. 

Inside,  the  centre  only  of  the  bulging  having 
been  driven  out,  there  remained  all  around  the 
gap,  and  the  stuffing  just  thrust  through,  a  sort 
of  circular  pad  formed  by  the  tarpaulin,  which 
was  rendered  still  firmer  by  the  irregularities 
of  the  fracture  with  which  it  had  become  en- 
tangled. 

The  leak  was  staunched,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  precarious.     Those  sharp  splinters  of 
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the  gap  which  fixed  the  tarpaulin  might  pierce  ' 
it  and  make  holes,  by  which  the  water  would 
enter,  wliilc  he  would  not  even  perceive  it  in 
the  darkness.  There  was  little  jnobability  of 
the  stoppage  lasting  until  daylight.  Gilliatt's 
anxiety  clianged  its  form  ;  but  he  felt  it  in- 
creasing at  the  same  time  that  he  found  his 
strength  leaving  him. 

He  had  again  set  to  work  to  bale  out  the 
hold,  but  his  arms,  in  spite  of  all  his  clforts, 
could  scarcely  lift  a  scooiful  of  water.  He 
was  naked  and  sliivering.  lie  felt  as  if  the 
end  were  now  at  hand. 

One  possible  chance  flashed  across  his  mind. 
There  might  he  a  sail  in  sight.  A  fishing-boat 
which  should  by  any  accident  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Douvres  might  como  to  liis 
assistance.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  a 
helpmate  was  absolutely  necessary.  "With  a 
man  and  a  lantern  all  might  yet  be  saved. 
If  there  were  two  persons,  one  might  easily 
bale  the  vessel.  Since  the  leak  was  temjiorari- 
ly  staunched,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  relieved 
of  this  burden  she  would  rise,  and  regain  lier 
ordinary  water-line.  The  leak  would  then  be 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  repairs  would 
be  practicable,  and  he  would  be  able  immediate- 
ly to  rej)lacc  the  stufl'  by  a  i)iece  of  planking, 
and  thus  substitute  for  the  temporary  stoppage 
a  complete  repair.  If  not,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  wait  till  daylight — to  wait  the  whole  night 
long ;  a  delay  which  might  prove  ruinous. 
If  by  chance  some  ship's  lantern  should  be 
in  sight,  Gilliatt  would  be  able  to  signal  it 
from  the  height  of  the  Great  Douvre.  The 
weather  was  calm  ;  there  was  no  wind  or  sea; 
there  was  a  possibility  of  the  figure  of  a  man 
being  obsen'ed  moving  against  the  background 
of  the  starry  sky.  A  captain  of  a  ship,  or 
even  the  master  of  a  fishing-boat,  would  not 
be  at  night  in  the  waters  of  the  Douvres  with- 
out directing  his  glass  upon  the  rock,  by  way 
of  precaution. 

Gilliatt  hoped  that  some  one  might  perceive 
him. 

He  climbed  upon  the  wreck,  grasped  the 
knotted  rope,  and  mounted  upon  the  Great 
Douvre. 

Not  a  sail  was  visible  around  the  liorizon ; 
not  a  boat's  lantern.  The  wide  expanse,  as  fiir 
as  eye  could  reach,  was  a  desert.  No  assist- 
ance was  possible,  and  no  resistance  possible. 

Gilliatt  felt  himself  without  resources  —  a 
feeling  which  he  had  not  felt  until  then. 

A  dark  fatality  was  now  his  master.  "With 
all  his  labour,  all  his  success,  all  his  courage, 
he  and  his  bark,  and  its  precious  burden,  were 
about  to  become  the  sport  of  the  waves.  He 
had  no  other  means  of  continuing  the  struggle  ; 
he  became  listless.  How  could  he  prevent  the 
tide  from  returning,  thq  water  from  rising,  the 
night  from  continuing?  The  temporary  stop- 
page which  he  had  made  was  his  sole  reliance. 
He  had  exhausted  and  stripped  himself  in  con- 
sti-ucting  and  completing  it ;  he  could  neither 
fortify  nor  add  to  it.     The  stop-gap  was  such 


that  it  must  remain  as  it  was,  and  every  further 
effort  was  useless.  The  a])])aratus,  hastily  con- 
structed, was  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  How 
would  this  inert  obstacle  work  ?  It  was  this 
obstacle  now,  not  Gilliatt,  which  had  to  sustain 
the  combat — that  handful  of  rags,  not  that  in- 
telligence. The  swell  of  a  wave  would  suflice 
to  reopen  the  fracture.  More  or  less  of  pres- 
sure ;  the  whole  question  was  comprised  in  that 
formula. 

All  depended  upon  a  brute  struggle  between 
two  mechanical  quantities.  Heneeforili  ho 
could  neither  aid  his  auxiliary  nor  stoj)  liis  en- 
emy. He  was  no  longer  any  other  than  a 
mere  spectator  of  this  struggle,  which  was  one 
for  him  of  life  or  death.  He  who  had  ruled 
over  it,  a  supreme  intelligence,  was  at  the  last 
moment  conqjelled  to  resign  all  to  a  mere 
blind  resistance. 

No  trial,  no  terror  that  he  had  yet  under- 
gone, could  bear  comparison  with  this. 

From  the  time  when  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  upon  the  Douvres,  he  had  found  himself 
surrounded,  and,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  soli- 
tude. This  solitude  more  than  surrounded,  it 
enveloped  him.  A  thousand  menaces  at  once 
had  met  liim  face  to  face.  The  wind  was  al- 
ways there,  ready  to  become  furious ;  the  sea, 
ready  to  roar.  There  was  no  stopjiing  that  terri- 
ble mouth,  the  wind — no  imprisoning  that  dread 
monster,  the  sea.  And  yet  he  had  striven — he, 
a  solitary  man,  had  combated'  hand  to  hand 
with  the  ocean,  had  wjestled  even  with  the 
tempest. 

Many  other  anxieties,  many  otiier  necessities 
had  he  made  head  against.  There  was  no  form 
of  distress  with  which  he  had  not  become  famil- 
iar. He  had  been  compelled  to  execute  great 
works  without  tools,  to  move  vast  burdens  with- 
out aid ;  without  science,  to  resolve  problems ; 
without  provisions,  to  find  food ;  without  bed  or 
roof  to  cover  it,  to  find  shelter  and  sleep. 

Upon  that  solitary  rock  he  had  been  subjected 
by  turns  to  all  the  varied  and  cruel  tortures  of 
nature ;  ofientimes  a  gentle  mother,  not  less 
often  a  pitiless  destroyer. 

He  had  conquered  his  isolation,  conquered 
hunger,  conquered  thirst,  conquered  cold,  con- 
quered fever,  conquered  labour,  conquered  sleep. 
He  had  encountered  a  mighty  coalition  of  ob- 
stacles formed  to  bar  his  progress.  After  his 
privations,  there  were  the  elements;  after  the 
sea,  the  tempest ;  after  the  temjiest,  the  devil- 
fish ;  after  the  monster,  the  spectre. 

A  dismal  irony  was  then  the  end  of  all. 
Upon  this  rock,  whence  he  had  tlK)ught  to  arise 
triumphant,  the  spectre  of  Clubin  had  arisen  to 
mock  him  with  a  hideous  smile. 

The  grin  of  the  spectre  was  well  founded. 
Gilliatt  saw  himself  ruined  —  saw  himself  no 
less  than  Clubin  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

The  winter,  famine,  fatigue,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  wreck,  the  removal  of  the  machin- 
ery, the  equinoctial  gale,  the  thunder,  the  mon- 
ster, were  all  as  nothing  compared  with  this 
small  fracture  in  a  vessel's  planks.    Against  the 
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cold  one  could  procure — and  he  had  procured 
—  fire;  against  hunger,  the  shell -fish  of  the 
rocks ;  against  thirst,  the  ruin  ;  against  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  great  task,  industry  and  energy  ; 
a"aiiist  tlie  sea  and  the  storm,  the  breakwater; 
ai'ainst  the  devil-fish,  the  knife ;  but  against  the 
terrible  leak  he  had  no  weapon. 

The  hurricane  had  bequeathed  him  this  sinis- 
ter fivrewell.  The  last  struggle,  the  traitorous 
thrust,  the  treacherous  side-blow  of  the  vanquish- 
ed foe.  In  its  flight  the  tempest  had  turned  and 
shot  this  arrow  in  the  rear.  It  was  the  final  and 
deadly  stab  of  his  antagonist. 

It  was  possible  to  combat  with  the  tempest, 
but  how  could  he  struggle  with  that  insidious 
enemy  ^vho  now  attacked  him  ? 

If  the  stoppage  gave  way,  if  the  leak  reopened, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  sloop  foundering.  It 
■would  be  the  bursting  of  the  ligature  of  the  ar- 
.tery;  and  once  under  the  water  with  its  heavy 
burden,  no  power  could  raise  it.  Tlie  noble 
struggle,  with  two  months'  Titanic  labour,  end- 
ed then  in  annihilation.  To  recommence  would 
be  impossible.  He  had  neither  forge  nor  ma- 
terials. At  daylight,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
about  to  see  all  his  work  sink  slowly  and  irre- 
coverably into  the  gulf.  Terrible  to  feel  tliat 
sombre  power  beneath.  The  sea  snatched  his 
prize  from  his  hands. 

With  his  bark  engulfed,  no  fate  awaited  him 
but  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold,  like  the  poor 
shipwrecked  sailor  on  "The  Man"  rock. 

Dui'ing  two  long  months  the  intelligences 
which  hover  invisibly  over  the  world  had  been 
the  spectators  of  these  things — on  one  hand  the 
wide  expanse,  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  light- 
nings, the  meteors ;.  on  the  other,  a  man.  On 
one  hand  the  sea,  on  the  other  a  human  mind  ; 
on  the  one  hand  the  infinite,  on  the  other  an 
atom. 

•The  battle  had  been  fierce,  and  behold  the 
abortive  issue  of  those  prodigies  of  valour. 

Thus  did  this  heroism  without  parallel  end  in 
powerlessness ;  thus  ended  in  despair  that  for- 
midable struggle — that  struggle  of  a  nothing 
against  all ;  that  Iliad  against  one. 

Gilliatt  gazed  wildly  into  space. 

He  had  no  clothing.  He  stood  naked  in  the 
midst  of  that  immensity. 

Then,  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  that  un- 
known infinity,  like  one  bewildered  by  a  strange 
persecution,  confronting  the  shadows  of  night, 
in  the  presence  of  that  impenetrable  darkness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  the 
swell,  the  foam,  the  breeze,  under  the  clouds, 
under  that  vast  diffusion  of.  force,  under  that 
mysterious  firmament  of  wings,  of  stars,  of  gulfs, 
having  around  him  and  beneath  him  the  ocean, 
above  him  the  constellations,  under  him  the  great 
unfathomable  deep,  he  sank,  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle, lay  down  upon  the  rock,  his  face  towards  the 
stars,  humbled,  and,  uplifting  his  joined  liands 
towards  the  terrible  depths,  he  cried  aloud, 
"Have  mercy!" 

Weighed  down  to  earth  by  that  immensity, 
he  prayed. 


He  was  there  alone,  in  that  darkness  upon 
the  rock,  in  the  midst  of  that  sea,  stricken  down 
with  exhaustion,  like  one  smitten  by  lightning, 
naked  like  the  gladiator  in  the  circus,  save  that 
for  circus  he  had  tlie  vast  horizon ;  instead  of 
wild  beasts,  the  shadows  of  darkness ;  instead  of 
the  faces  of  the  crowd,  the  eyes  of  the  unknown  ; 
instead  of  the  Vestals,  the  stars ;  instead  of  Cx- 
sar,  the  All-powerful. 

Ilis  whole  being  seemed  to  dissolve  in  cold, 
fatigue,  jioNverlcssness,  prayer,  and  darkness,  and 
his  eyes  closed. 


VII. 

THE   APPEAL   IS   HEARD. 

Some  hours  passed. 

The  sun  rose  in  an  unclouded  sky. 

Its  first  ray  shone  upon  a  motionless  form 
upon  the  Great  Douvre.     It  was  Gilliatt. 

He  was  still  outstretched  upon  the  rock. 

He  was  naked,  cold,  and  stiflT,  but  he  did  not 
shiver.  His  closed  eyelids  were  wan.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  a  beholder  to  say  whether 
the  form  before  him  was  a  corpse. 

The  sun  seemed  to  look  upon  him. 

If  he  were  not  dead,  he  was  already  so  near 
death  that  the  slightest  cold  wind  would  have 
sufficed  to  extinguish  life. 

The  wind  began  to  breathe,  warm  and  ani- 
mating— the  opening  breath  of  May. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  ascended  in  the  deep  blue 
sky ;  its  rays,  less  horizontal,  flushed  the  sky. 
Its  light  became  warmth.  It  enveloped  the 
slumbering  form. 

Gilliatt  moved  not.  If  he  breathed,  it  was 
only  that  feeble  respiration  which  could  scarce- 
ly tarnish  the  surface  of  a  mirror. 

The  sun  continued  its  ascent,  its  rays  striking 
less  and  less  obliquely  upon  the  naked  man. 
The  gentle  breeze,  which  had  been  merely  tep- 
id, became  hot. 

The  rigid  and  naked  body  remained  still 
without  movement,  but  the  skin  seemed  less 
livid. 

The  sun,  approaching  the  zenith,  shone  al- 
most perpendicularly  upon  the  plateau  of  the 
Douvres.  A  flood  of  light  descended  from  the 
heavens  ;  the  vast  reflection  from  the  glassy  sea 
increased  its  splendour :  the  rock  itself  imbibed 
the  rays  and  warmed  the  sleeper. 

A  sigh  raised  his  breast. 

He  lived. 

The  sun  continited  its  gentle  offices.  The 
wind,  which  was  already  the  breath  of  summer 
and  of  noon,  approached  him  like  loving  lips 
that  breathed  upon  him  softly. 

Gilliatt  moved. 

The  peaceful  calm  upon  the  sea  was  perfect. 
Its  murmur  was  like  the  droning  of  the  nurse 
beside  the  sleeping  infant.  The  rock  seemed 
cradled  in  the  waves. 

The  sea-birds,  who  knew  that  form,  fluttered 
above  it ;  not  with  their  old,  wild  astonishment, 
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but  with  a  sort  of  fraternal  tenderness.  They 
uttered  phiintive  cries — they  seemed  to  be  call- 
ing to  liiin.  A  sea-mew,  who  no  doubt  knew 
him,  was  tame  enough  to  come  near  him.  It 
began  to  caw  as  if  speaking  to  liim.  The  sleep- 
er seemed  not  to  hear.  The  bird  hopped  upon 
liis  shoulder,  and  pecked  his  lijis  softly. 

Gilliatt  opened  his  eyes. 

The  birds  dispersed,  chattering  wildly. 

Gilliatt  arose,  stretched  himself  like  a  roused 
lion,  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  looked 
down  into  the  space  between  the  two  Douvres. 

The  sloop  was  there,  intact;  the  stoppage 
had  held  out ;  the  sea  liad  probably  disturbed 
it  but  little. 

All  was  saved. 

He  was  no  longer  weary.  His  powers  had  re- 
turned.    His  swoon  had  ended  in  a  deep  sleep. 

He  descended  and  baled  out  the  sloop,  eni])- 
ticd  the  hold,  raised  the  leakage  above  the  wa- 


ter-line, dressed  himself,  ate,  drank  some  wa- 
ter, and  was  joyful. 

The  gap  in  the  side  of  his  vessel,  examined  in 
broad  daylight,  proved  to  require  more  labour 
than  he  had  lliought.  It  was  a  serious  fracture. 
The  entire  day  was  too  long  for  its  repair. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morrow,  after  removing 
tlie  barrier  and  reopening  the  entrance  to  the 
defile,  dressed  in  the  tattered  clothing  which 
had  served  to  stop  the  leak,  having  about  him 
Clubin's  girdle  and  the  seventy-five  thousand 
francs,  standing  erect  in  the  sloop,  now  repair- 
ed, by  the  side  of  the  machinery  which  he  had 
rescued,  with  a  favourable  breeze  and  a  good 
sea,  Gilliatt  pushed  off  from  the  Douvres. 

He  put  the  sloop's  head  for  Guernsey. 

At  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  the 
rocks,  any  one  wlio  had  been  there  might  have 
licavd  him  singing  in  an  undertone  the  air  of 
"Bonny  Dundee," 
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BOOK    L 
NIGHT   AND   THE    MOON. 


THE   HARBOUR   CLOCK. 

The  St.  Sampson  of  the  present  day  is  almost 
a  city ;  the  St.  Sampson  of  forty  years  since  was 
jihnost  a  village. 

When  the  winter  evenings  were  ended,  and 
spring  had  come,  the  inhabitants  were  not  long 
out  of  bed  after  sundown.  St.  Sampson  was 
an  ancient  parish  which  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  curfew-bell,  and  which 
had  a  traditional  habit  of  blowing  out  the  can- 
dle at  an  early  hour.  Folks  there  went  to  bed 
and  rose  with  the  day.  Those  old  Norman  vil- 
lagers are  generally  great  rearers  of  poultry. 

The  people  of  St.  Sampson,  except  a  few  rich 
families  among  the  townsfolk,  are  also  a  popu- 
lation of  quarriers  and  carpenters.  The  port  is 
a  port  of  ship  repairing.  The  quarrying  of  stone 
and  the  fashioning  of  timber  goes  on  all  day 
long ;  here  the  labourer  with  the  pickaxe,  there 
the  workman  with  the  mallet.  At  night  they 
sink  with  fatigue,  and  sleep  like  lead.  Rude 
,  labours  bring  heavy  slumbers. 

One  evening,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  May,  after  watching  the  crescent  moon 
for  some  instants  through  the  trees,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  step  of  De'ruchette  walking  alone  in 
the  cool  air  in  the  garden  of  the  Brave'es,  Mess 
Lethicrry  had  returned  to  his  room  looking  on 
the  harbour,  and  had  retired  to  rest ;  Douce  and 
Grace  were  already  a-bed.  Except  De'ruchette, 
the  whole  household  were  sleeping.  Doors  and 
shutters  were  everywhere  closed.  Footsteps 
were  silent  in  the  streets.  Some  few  lights, 
like  winking  eyes  about  to  close  in  rest,  showed 
here  and  there  in  windows  in  the  roofs,  indi- 
cating the  hour  of  domestics  going  to  bed.  Nine 
had  already  struck  by  the  old  Roman  clock,  sur- 
rounded by  ivy,  which  shares  with  the  church 
of  St.  Brelade  at  Jersey  the  peculiarity  of  hav- 
ing for  its  day  four  ones  (IIII),  which  are  used 
to  signify  eleven  hundred  and  eleven. 

The  popularity  of  Mess  Lethicrry  at  St.  Samp- 
son had  been  founded  on  his  success.  The 
success  at  an  end,  there  had  come  a  void.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  ill  fortune  is  contagious, 
and  that  the  unsuccessful  have  a  plague,  so 
rapidly  are  they  put  in  quarantine.  The  young 
men  of  well-to-do  families  avoided  De'ruchette. 
The  isolation  around  the  Brave'es  was  so  com- 


plete, that  its  inmates  had  not  even  yet  heard 
the  news  of  the  great  local  event  which  had  that 
day  set  all  St.  Sampson  in  a  ferment.  The  rec- 
tor of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Caudray, 
had  become  rich.  His  uncle,  the  magnificent 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  had  just  died  in  London. 
The  news  had  been  brought  by  the  mail  sloop, 
the  "Cashmere,"  arrived  from  England  that 
very  morning,  and  the  mast  of  which  could  be 
perceived  in  the  roads  of  St.  Peter's  Port.  The 
"  Cashmere"  was  to  depart  for  Southampton  at 
noon  on  the  morrow,  and,  so  the  rumour  ran, 
to  convey  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  had  been 
suddenly  summoned  to  England,  to  be  present 
at  the  official  opening  of  the  will,  not  to  speak 
of  other  in-gent  jnatters  connected  with  an  im- 
portant inheritance.  All  day  long  St.  Samp- 
son had  been  conversing  on  this  subject.  The 
"Cashmere,"  the  Rev.  Ebenezer,  hi»  deceased 
uncle,  his  riches,  his  departure,  his  possible 
preferment  in  the  future,  had  formed  the  found- 
ations of  that  perpetual  buzzing.  A  solitary 
house,  still  uninformed  on  these  matters,  had 
remained  at  peace.     This  was  the  Brave'es. 

Mess  Lethicrry  had  jumped  into  his  ham- 
mock, and  lay  down  in  his  clothing. 

Since  the  catastrophe  of  the  Durande,  to  get 
into  his  hammock  had  been  his  resource.  Ev- 
ery captive  has  recourse  to  stretching  himself 
upon  his  pallet,  and  Mess  Lethicrry  was  the 
captive  of  his  grief.  To  go  to  bed  was  a  truce, 
a  gain  in  breathing-time,  a  suspension  of  ideas. 
He  neither  slept  nor  watched.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, for  two  months  and  a  half — for  so  long  was 
it  since  his  misfortune — Mess  Lethicrry  had 
been  in  a  sort  of  somnambulism.  He  had  not 
yet  regained  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
was  in  that  cloudy  and  confused  condition  of 
intellect  with  which  those  are  familiar  who  have 
undergone  overwhelming  afflictions.  His  re- 
flections were  not  thought,  his  sleep  was  no  re- 
pose. By  day  he  was  not  awake,  by  night  not 
asleep.  He  was  up,  and  then  gone  to  rest,  that 
was  all.  When  he  was  in  his  hammock  forget- 
fulncss  came  to  him  a  little.  He  called  that 
sleeping.  Chimeras  floated  about  him  and 
within  him.  The  nocturnal  cloud,  full  of  con- 
fused faces,  traversed  his  brain.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  Emperor  Napoleon  dictating  to  him  the 
story  of  his  life ;  sometimes  there  were  several 
De'ruchettes ;  strange  birds  were  in  the  trees ; 
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the  streets  of  Lons-lc-Saulnier  became  serpents. 
Kightmarcs  are  the  brief  respites  of  desjiair. 
He  passed  his  nights  in  dreaming,  and  his  days 
iu  reverie. 

Sometimes  he  remained  all  the  afternoon  at 
the  window  of  his  room,  whicli  looked  out  upon 
the  port,  with  his  head  drooping,  his  elbows  on 
the  stone,  his  ears  resting  on  his  fists,  his  back 
turned  to  the  whole  world,  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
old  massive  iron  ring  fastened  in  the  wall  of  the 
house,  at  only  a  few  feet  from  his  window,  where 
in  the  old  days  he  used  to  moor  the  Durande. 
He  was  looking  at  the  rust  which  gathered  on 
the  ring. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  mere  mechanical  habit 
of  living. 

The  bravest  men,  when  deprived  of  their 
most  cherished  idea,  will  come  to  this.  His 
life  had  become  a  void.  Life  is  a  voyage ;  the 
idea  is  tiie  itinerary.  The  plan  of  their  conrse 
gone,  they  stop.  Tlie  object  is  lost,  the  strength 
of  purpose  gone.  Fate  has  a  secret  diseretion- 
aiy  power.  It  is  able  to  touch  w  ith  its  rod  even 
our  moral  being.  Despair  is  almost  the  desti- 
tution of  the  soul.  Only  the  greatest  minds  re- 
sist, and  for  what  ? 

JIcss  Lcthierry  was  always  meditating,  if  ab- 
sorption can  be  called  meditation,  in  the  depth 
of  a  sort  of  cloudy  abyss.  Broken  words  some- 
times escaped  him  like  these:  "There  is  noth- 
ing left  for  me  now  but  to  ask  yonder  for  leave 
to  go." 

There  was  a  certain  contracliction  in  that 
nature,  complex  as  the  sea,  of  which  Mess 
Lcthierry  was,  so  to  speak,  the  product.  JIcss 
Lcthierry's  grief  did  not  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

To  be  powerless  is  a  certain  strength.  In 
the  presence  of  our  two  great  expressions  of 
this  blindness — destiny  and  nature — it  is  in  his 
powerlcssness  that  man  has  found  his  chief  sup- 
port in  prayer. 

Man  seeks  succour  from  his  terror ;  his  anx- 
iety bids  him  kneel. 

But  Jless  Lcthierry  prayed  not. 

In  the  time  when  he  was  happy,  God  existed 
for  him  almost  in  visible  contact.  Lcthierry 
addressed  Him,  pledged  his  Avord  to  Him,  seem- 
ed at  times  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with 
Him.  But  in  the  hour  of  his  misfortune — a  phe- 
nomena not  unfrcquent — the  idea  of  God  had 
become  eclipsed  in  his  mind.  Tliis  happens 
when  the  mind  has  created  for  itself  a  deity 
clothed  with  human  qualities. 

In  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  existed, 
there  was  for  Lcthierry  only  one  clear  vision — 
the  smile  of  De'ruchette.  Beyond  this  all  was 
dark. 

For  some  time,  apparently  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  Durande,  and  of  the  blow  which  it 
had  been  to  them,  this  pleasant  smile  had  been 
rare.  She  seemed  alwavs  thouditful.  Her 
birdlike  playfulness,  his  childlike  ways  were 
gone.  She  was  never  seen  now  in  the  morning, 
at  the  sound  of  the  cannon  which  announced 
daybreak,  saluting  the  rising  sun  with  the 
"Boom!     Daylight!     Come  in,  jikasc!"     At 


times  her  expression  was  very  serious,  a  sad 
thing  for  that  sweet  nature.  She  made  an  ef- 
fort, however,  sometimes  to  laugh  before  Mess 
Lcthierry  and  to  divert  him;  but  her  cheerful- 
ness grew  tarnished  from  day  to  day — gathered 
dust  like  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  with  a  pin 
through  his  body.  Wiiether  through  sorrow  for 
her  uncle's  sorrow — for  there  are  griefs  which 
are  the  reflections  of  other  griefs — or  whether 
for  any  otlicr  reasons,  she  appeared  at  this  time 
to  be  much  inclined  towards  religion.  In  the 
time  of  the  old  rector,  M.  Jaquemin  Herode, 
she  scarcely  went  to  church,  as  has  been  already 
said,  four  times  a  year.  Now  she  was,  on  the 
contrar}',  assiduous  in  her  attendance.  She 
missed  no  service,  neither  of  Sunday  or  of 
Thursday.  Pious  souls  in  the  parish  remarked 
w  ith  satisfaction  that  amendment ;  for  it  is  a 
great  blessing  when  a  girl  who  runs  so  many 
dangers  in  the  world  turns  her  thoughts  towards 
God.  That  enables  the  poor  parents  at  least 
to  be  easy  on  the  subject  of  love-making  and 
what  not. 

In  the  evening,  whenever  the  weather  permit- 
ted, she  walked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden 
of  the  Brave'es.  Slie  was  almost  as  pensive 
there  as  Mess  Lcthierry,  and  almost  always 
alone.  Dcrnchctte  went  to  bed  last.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Douce  and  Grace 
watching  her  a  little,  by  that  instinct  for  spying 
w  Inch  is  common  to  servants ;  spying  is  such  a 
relaxation  after  household  work.  « 

As  to  Mess  Lcthierry,  in  the  abstracted  state 
of  his  mind,  these  little  changes  in  De'ruchette's 
habits  escaped  him.  Moreover,  his  nature  had 
little  in  common  with  the  Duenna.  He  had 
not  even  remarked  her  regularity  at  the  church. 
Tenacious  of  his  prejudices  against  the  clergy 
and  tiieir  sermons,  he  would  have  seen  with  lit- 
tle pleasure  these  frequent  attendances  at  the 
parish  church.  It  was  not  because  his  own 
moral  condition  was  not  undergoing  change. 
Sorrow  is  a  cloud  which  cliangcs  form. 

Robust  natures,  as  we  have  said,  are  some- 
times almost  overthrown  by  sudden  great  mis- 
fortunes, but  not  quite.  JIanly  characters 
sucli  as  Lcthierry's  eNi)erience  a  reaction  in  a 
given  time.  Despair  has  its  backward  stages. 
From  overwhermment  we  rise  to  dejection ; 
from  defection  to  atHiction ;  from  aflliction  to 
melanchol}'.  jrcl.nncholy  is  a  twilight  state ; 
suffering  melts  into  it  and  becomes  a  sombre 
joy.     Melancholy  is  the  plciisure  of  being  sad. 

These  elegiac  moods  were  not  made  for*r^e- 
thicrry.  Neither  the  nature  of  his  temperament 
nor  the  character  of  his  misfortune  suited  those 
delicate  shades.  But  at  the  moment  at  which 
we  have  returned  to  him,  the  reverie  of  his  first 
despair  had  for  more  than  a  week  been  tending 
to  disperse,  witiiout,  however,  leaving  him  less 
sad.  He  was  more  inactive,  was  always  dull, 
but  he  was  no  longer  overw helmed.  A  certain 
perception  of  events  and  circumstances  was 
returning  to  him,  and  he  began  to  experience 
something  of  that  ])!icnomenon  which  may  be 
called  the  return  to  reality. 
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Thus  by  day  in  the  preat  lower  room  he  did 
not  listen  to  the  words  of  those  about  him,  but 
he  heard  them.  Grace  came  one  morning  quite 
triumphant  to  tell  Deruchette  that  he  had  un- 
done the  cover  of  a  ncwspai)cr. 

This  half  acceptance  of  realities  is  in  itself 
a  good  symptom,  a  token  of  convalescence. 
Great  afflictions  produce  a  stupor;  it  is  by  such 
little  acts  that  men  return  to  themselves.  This 
improvement,  however,  is  at  first  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  evil.  The  dreamy  condition  of 
mind  in  wliich  the  sufferer  has  lived,  has  served, 
while  it  lasted,  to  blunt  his  grief.  His  sight  be- 
fore was  thick.  He  felt  little.  Now  his  view 
is  clear,  nothing  escapes  him,  and  his  wounds 
reopen.  Each  detail  that  he  perceives  serves 
to  remind  him  of  his  sorrow.  He  sees  every- 
thing again  in  memory,  every  remembrance  i 
a  regret.  All  kinds  of  bitter  aftertastes  lurk  in 
that  return  to  life.  He  is  better,  and  yet  worse. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Lethierry.  In  re- 
turning to  full  consciousness,  his  sufferings  had 
become  more  distinct. 

A  sudden  shock  first  recalled  him  to  a  sense 
of  reality. 

One  afternoon,  between  the  15th  and  ,20th  of 
April,  a  double  knock  at  the  door  of  tlie  great 
lower  room  of  the  Bravees  had  signalled  the  ar- 
rival of  the  postman.  Douce  had  opened  the 
door;  there  was  a  letter. 

The  letter  came  from  beyond  sea;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mess  Lethierry,  and  bore  the  post- 
mark "Lisboa." 

Douce  had  taken  the  letter  to  Mess  Lethierrj'-, 
who  Avas  in  his  room.  He  had  taken  it,  placed 
it  mechanically  upon  the  table,  and  had  not 
looked  at  it. 

The  letter  remained  an  entire  week  upon  the 
table  without  being  unsealed. 

It  happened,  however,  one  morning  that 
Douce  said  to  Mess  Lethierry, 

"  Shall  I  brush  the  dust  off  your  letter,  sir?" 

Lethierry  seemed  to  arouse  from  his  letharg}' : 

"Ay,  ay!  You  are  right,"  he  said;  and  he 
opened  the  lettei-,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"At  Sea.    10th  March. 
"To  Mess  Lethierrj',  of  St.  Sampson  : 

"  You  will  be  gratified  to  receive  news  of  me. 
.1  am  aboard  the  'Tamaulipas,'  bound  for  the 
port  of  'Noreturn.'  Among  the  crew  is  a  sail- 
or named  Ahier-Tostcvin,  from  Guernsey,  who 
will  return,  and  will  have  some  facts  to  commu- 
nicate to  you.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  our 
speaking  a  vessel,  the  '  Hernan  Cortes,'  bound 
for  Lisbon,  to  forward  you  this  letter. 

"You  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  I  am 
going  to  be  honest. 

"As  honest  as  Sieur  Clubin. 

"I  am  bound  to  believe  that  you  know  of 
certain  recent  occurrences ;  nevertheless,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  superfluous  to  send  you 
a  full  account  of  them. 

"To  proceed,  then  : 

"I  have  returned  you  your  money. 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  borrowed  from  you,  un- 


der somewhat  irregular  circumstances,  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  francs.  Before  leaving  St. 
Malo  lately,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  confi- 
dential man  of  business,  Sieur  Clubin,  on  your 
account,  three  bank-notes  of  one  thousand  i)Ounds 
each,  making  together  seventy -five  thousand 
francs.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find  this  reimburse- 
ment sufficient. 

"  Sieur  Clubin  received  your  money,  includ- 
ing interest,  in  a  remarkably  energetic  manner. 
He  apjjcarcd  to  me,  indeed,  singularly  zealous. 
This  is,  in  fact,  my  reason  for  apprising  you  of 
the  facts. 

"Your  other  confidential  man  of  business, 

"Rantaine. 
"  Postscript. 

"  Sieur  Clubin  was  in  possession  of  a  revolv- 
er, which  will  explain  to  you  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  no  receipt." 

He  who  has  ever  touched  a  torpedo,  or  Ley- 
den  jar  fully  charged,  may  have  a  notion  of  the 
effect  produced  on  Mess  Lethierry  by  his  reading 
of  tliis  letter. 

Under  that  envelope,  iii^  that  sheet  of  paper 
folded  in  four,  to  which  he  had  at  first  paid  so 
little  attention,  lay  the  elements  of  an  extraor- 
dinary commotion. 

He  recognized  the  writing  and  fhe  signature. 
As  to  the  facts  which  the  letter  contained,  at 
first  he  understood  nothing. 

The  excitement  of  the  event,  however,  soon 
gave  movement  to  his  faculties. 

The  effective  part  of  the  shock  he  had  received 
lay  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  seventy-five  thou- 
sand francs  entrusted  by  Rantaine  to  Clubin ; 
this  was  a  riddle  which  compelled  Lethierry's 
brain  to  work.  Conjecture  is  a  healthy  occupa- 
tion for  the  mind.  Reason  is  awakened,  logic 
is  called  into  play. 

Eor  some  time  past,  public  opinion  in  Guern- 
sey had  been  undergoing  a  reaction  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Clubin — that  man  of  such  high  reputa- 
tion for  honour  during  many  years ;  that  man 
so  unanimously  regarded  with  esteem.  People 
had  begun  to  question  and  to  doubt ;  there  were 
wagers  pro  and  con.  Some  light  had  been 
thrown  on  the  question  in  singular  ways.  The 
figure  of  Clubin  began  to  come  clearer;  that  is 
to  say,  he  began  to  be  blacker  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

A  judicial  inquiry  had  taken  place  at  St. 
Malo  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  had 
become  of  the  coastguard -man,  number  619. 
Legal  perspicacity  had  got  upon  a  false  scent, 
a  thing  which  happens  not  unfrequently.  It 
had  started  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  man 
had  been  enticed  by  Zuela,  and  shipped  aboard 
the  "Tamaulipas"  for  Chili.  This  ingenious 
supposition  had  led  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  wasted  conjecture.  The  short-siglitedness 
of  justice  had  failed  to  take  note  of  Rantaine, 
but  in  the  progress  of  inquiry  the  authorities 
had  come  upon  other  clews.  The  aflair,  so  ob- 
scure, became  complicated.  Clubin  had  become 
mixed  up  with  the   enigma.     A   coincidence. 
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jKjrhaps  a  direct  connection  had  been  found  be- 
tween tlic  de])artnre  of  the  "Taniaulipas"  and 
the  loss  of  the  Diirandc.  At  the  wine-shop 
near  tlio  Dinan  Gate,  where  Clubiu  thought 
himself  entirely  unknown,  he  had  been  recog- 
nised. Tlie  wine-shop  keeper  had  talked  ;  Clu- 
bin  had  bought  a  bottle  of  brandy  that  night. 
For  wliom  ?  Tiic  gunsmith  of  St.  Vincent 
Street,  too,  had  talked.  Clubin  had  ]iurchased 
a  revolver.  For  what  object?  The  landlord 
of  the  "Jean  Aubcrge''  had  talked.  Clubin 
had  absented  himself  in  an  inexplicable  man- 
ner. Captain  Gcrtrais-Gabouneau  had  talked ; 
Clubin  had  determined  to  start,  altliough  warn- 
ed, and  knowing  that  he  niiglit  expect  a  great 
fog.  The  crew  of  the  Durande  had  talked. 
In  fact,  the  collection  of  the  freight  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  stowage  badly  aiTanged,  a 
negligence  easy  to  comprehend,  if  the  cajjtain 
had  determined  to  wreck  the  ship.  The  Guern- 
sey passenger,  too,  had  spoken.  Clubin  had 
evidently  imagined  tliat  he  had  run  upon  tlie 
Hanways.  The  Torteval  people  had  sjiokcn. 
Clubin  had  visited  that  neighbourhood  a  few 
days  before  the  loss  of  tlie  Durande,  and  had 
been  seen  walking  in  the  direction  of  I'lein- 
mont,  near  the  Hanways.  He  had  with  him  a 
travelling-bag.  '"He  iiad  set  out  with  it,  and 
come  back  without  it."  Tiic  birds'-nestcrs  had 
spoken :  their  story  seemed  to  be  possibly  con- 
nected with  Clubins  disap]>carancc,  if,  instead 
of  ghosts,  they  supposed  smugglers.  Finally, 
the  haunted  house  of  rieinniont  itself  had  spo- 
ken. I'ersons  who  had  determined  to  get  in- 
formation, had  climbed  and  entered  the  win- 
dows, and  had  found  inside — what?  The  very 
travelling-bag  which  had  been  seen  in  Sicur  Clu- 
bin's  possession.  The  authorities  of  the  iJou- 
zainc  of  Torteval  had  taken  possession  of  the 
bag  and  had  it  opened.  It  was  found  to  con- 
tain provisions,  a  telescope,  a  chronometer,  a 
man's  clothing,  and  linen  marked  with  Clubin's 
initials.  All  this  in  the  gossip  of  St.  Malo  and 
Guernsey  became  more  and  more  like  a  case  of 
fraud.  Obscure  hints  were  brought  together; 
there  appeared  to  have  been  a  singular  disregard 
of  advice ;  a  willingness  to  encounter  the  dangers 
of  the  fog ;  a  suspected  negligence  in  the  stow- 
age of  the  cargo.  Then  there  was  the  mysteri- 
ous bottle  of  brandy ;  a  drunken  helmsman ;  a 
substitution  of  tlie  captain  fur  the  helmsman  ;  a 
management  of  the  rudder,  to  say  the  least,  un- 
skilful. The  heroism  of  remaining  behind  upon 
the  wreck  began  to  look  like  roguery.  Clubin, 
besides,  had  evidently  been  deceived  as  to  the 
rock  he  was  on.  Granted  an  intention  to  wreck 
the  vessel,  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  choice 
of  the  Hanways,  the  shore  easily  reached  by 
swimming,  and  the  intended  concealment  in  the 
liauntcd  house  awaiting  the  ojjportunity  for 
tlight.  The  travelling-bag,  that  suspicious  pre- 
parative, completed  tiie  demonstration.  By 
what  link  this  affair  connected  itself  with  the 
other  affair  of  the  disappearance  of  the  coast- 
guard-man nobody  knew.  People  imagined 
some  connection,  and  that  was  all.     They  had 


a  glimpse  in  their  minds  of  the  look-out  man, 
number  CIO,  alongside  of  the  mysterious  Clubin 
— quite  a  tr.igic  drama.  Clubin  possibly  was 
not  an  actor  in  it,  but  his  presence  was  visible 
in  the  side  scenes. 

The  supposition  of  a  wilful  destruction  of  the 
Durande  did  not  explain  everyiliing.  There 
was  a  revolver  in  the  story,  with  no  ))art  yet  as- 
signed to  it.  The  revolver,  probably,  belonged 
to  the  other  aflair. 

The  scent  of  the  public  is  keen  and  true.  Its 
instinct  excels  in  those  discoveries  of  truth  by 
j)ieces  and  fragments.  Still,  amidst  these  facts, 
which  seemed  to  point  pretty  clearly  to  a  case 
of  barratry,  there  were  serious  difhculties. 

Everything  was  consistent  —  everything  co- 
herent; but  a  basis  was  wanting. 

Peo])le  do  not  wreck  vessels  for  the  pleasure 
of  wrecking  them.  IMcn  do  not  run  all  those 
risks  of  fog,  rocks,  swimming,  concealment,  and 
flight  without  an  interest.  What  could  have 
been  Clubin's  interest? 

The  act  seemed  plain,  but  the  motive  was 
puzzling. 

Hence  a  doubt  in  many  minds.  AVhere  tlicrc 
is  no  motive,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  there  was 
no  net. 

The  missing  link  was  important.  The  letter 
from  Kantaine  seemed  to  su]iply  it. 

This  letter  furnished  a  motive  for  Clubin's 
supposed  crime — seventy-five  thousand  francs  to 
be  appropriated. 

Rnntainc  was  the  Dan^rx  vwrhhici.  ITc  hnd 
descended  from  the  clouds  with  a  lantern  in  bis 
hand.  His  letter  was  the  final  light  upon  the 
affair.  It  exjdaincd  everything,  and  evcji  prom- 
ised a  witness  in  the  person  of  Ahier-Tostevin. 

The  i)art  which  it  at  once  suggested  for  the 
revolver  was  decisive.  Rantaine  was  undoubt- 
edly well  informed.  His  letter  pointed  clearly 
the  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

There  could  be  no  possible  palliation  of  Clu- 
bin's crime.  He  had  jrenieditated  the  ship- 
wreck ;  the  proofs  were  the  preparations  di.s- 
covered  in  the  haunted  house.  Even  supposing 
him  innocent,  and  admitting  the  wreck  to  have 
been  accidental,  would  he  not,  at  tlie  last  mo- 
ment, when  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  him- 
self with  the  vessel,  have  intrusted  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  to  tiie  men  who  escaped  in 
the  long-boat  ?  The  evidence  was  strikingly 
com])lefe.  Kow  what  had  become  of  Clubin  ? 
He  had  jirobably  been  the  victim  of  his  blunder, 
lie  had  doubtless  perished  upon  the  Douvres, 

All  this  construction  of  surmises,  whicli  were 
not  fiir  from  the  reality,  had  for  several  days 
occupied  the  mind  of  Mess  Lethierry.  The 
letter  from  Rantaine  had  done  him  the  service 
of  setting  him  to  think.  He  was  at  first  shaken 
by  his  surprise ;  then  he  made  an  effort  to  re- 
flect. He  made  another  en"ort  more  difficult 
still,  that  of  inquiry.  He  was  induced  to  listen, 
and  even  to  seek  conversation.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  he  had  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the 
world  again ;  his  thoughts  had  regained  their 
coherence,  and  he   was   almost  restored.     He 
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had  emerged  from  his  confused  and  troubled 

state. 

Eantaine's  letter,  even  admitting  that  Mess 
Lethicrry  could  ever  have  entertained  any  hope 
of  the  reimbursement  of  his  money,  destroyed 
that  last  chance. 

It  added  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Durande 
tliis  new  wreck  of  seventy-tive  thousand  francs. 
It  put  him  in  possession  of  that  amount  just  so 
far  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  its  loss.  The 
letter  revealed  to  him  the  extreme  point  in  his 
ruin. 

Hence  he  experienced  a  new  and  very  pain- 
ful impression,  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of.  He  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  liouse- 
hold — what  it  was  to  be  in  the  future — how  he 
was  to  set  things  in  order;  matters  of  which  he 
had  taken  no  heed  for  two  months  past.  These 
trifling  cares  wounded  him  with  a  thousand  tiny 
points,  worse  in  their  aggregate  than  the  old  de- 
spair. A  sorrow  is  doubly  burdensome  which 
lias  to  be  endured  in  each  item,  and  while  dis- 
puting inch  by  inch  with  fate  for  ground  al- 
ready lost,  lluin  is  endurable  in  the  mass,  but 
not  in  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  fallen  edi- 
tice.  The  great  fact  may  overwhelm,  but  the 
details  torture.  The  catastrophe  wliich  lately 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  becomes  now  a  cruel  per- 
secution. Humiliation  comes  to  aggravate  the 
blow.  A  second  desolation  succeeds  the  first, 
with  features  more  repulsive.  You  descend  one 
degree  nearer  to  annihilation.  The  winding- 
sheet  becomes  changed  to  sordid  rags. 

No  thought  is  more  bitter  than  that  of  one's 
own  gradual  fall  from  a  social  position. 

Ruin  is  simple  enough.  A  violent  shock  ;  a 
cruel  turn  of  fate ;  a  catastrophe  once  for  all. 
Be  it  so.  We  submit,  and  all  is  over.  You 
are  ruined :  it  is  well ;  yon  are  dead  ?  No  ; 
you  are  still  living.  On  the  moiTow  you  know 
it  well.  By  what?  By  the  pricking  of  a  pin. 
Yonder  passer-by  omits  to  recognise  you;  the 
tradesmen's  bills  rain  down  upon  you ;  and 
yonder  is  one  of  your  enemies,  who  is  smiling. 
I'erhaps  he  is  thinking  of  Arnal's  last  pini ;  but 
it  is  all  the  same.  The  pun  would  not  have 
appeared  to  him  so  inimitable  but  for  your  ruin. 
You  read  your  own  sudden  insignificance  even 
in  looks  of  indifference.  Friends  who  used  to 
dine  at  your  table  become  of  opinion  that  three 
courses  were  an  extravagance.  Your  faults  are 
patent  to  the  eyes  of  everybody ;  ingi'atitude, 
having  nothing  more  to  expect,  proclaims  itself 
openly ;  every  idiot  has  foreseen  your  misfor- 
tunes. The  malignant  pull  you  to  pieces ;  the 
more  malignant  profess  to  pity.  And  then 
come  a  hundred  paltry  details.  Nausea  suc- 
ceeds to  grief.  You  have  been  wont  to  indulge 
in  wine ;  you  must  now  drink  cider.  Two  serv- 
ants, too !  Wh}^,  one  will  be  too  many.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  discharge  this  one,  and  get  rid 
of  that.  Flowers  in  your  garden  are  superflu- 
ous; you  will  plant  it  with  potatoes.  You  used 
to  make  presents  of  your  fruits  to  friends  ;  you 
will  send  them  henceforth  to  market.  As  to 
the  poor,  it  will  be  absurd  to  think  of  giving 


anything  to  them.  Arc  you  not  poor  yourself? 
And  then  there  is  the  painful  question  of  dress. 
To  have  to  refuse  a  wife  a  new  ribbon,  what  a 
torture  !  To  have  to  refuse  one  who  has  made 
you  a  gift  of  her  beauty  a  trifling  article ;  haggle 
over  such  matters,  like  a  miser!  Perhaps  she 
will  say  to  you,  "What!  rob  my  garden  of  its 
flowers,  and  now  refuse  one  for  my  bonnet!" 
Ah  me !  to  have  to  condemn  her  to  shabby 
dresses.  The  family  table  is  silent.  You  fancy 
that  those  around  it  think  harshly  of  you.  Be- 
loved faces  have  become  clouded.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  falling  fortunes.  It  is  to  die  day 
by  day.  To  be  struck  down  is  like  the  blast 
of  the  furnace ;  to  decay  like  this  is  the  torture 
of  the  slow  fire. 

An  overwhelming  blow  is  a  sort  of  Waterloo  ; 
a  slow  decay,  a  St.  Helena.  Destiny,  incarnate 
in  the  form  of  Wellington,  has  still  some  dig- 
nity; but  how  sordid  in  tlic  shape  of  Hudson 
Lowe.  Fate  becomes  then  a  paltry  huckster. 
We  find  the  man  of  Campo  Formio  quarrelling 
about  a  pair  of  stockings ;  we  see  that  dwarfing 
of  Napoleon  which  makes  England  less.  Wa- 
terloo and  St.  Helena !  Reduced  to  humbler 
proportions,  every  ruined  man  has  traversed 
tho^e  two  phases. 

On  the  evening  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  first  evenings  in  May, 
Lethierry,  leaving  Dcruchette  to  walk  by  moon- 
light in  the  garden,  had  gone  to  bed  more  de- 
pressed than  ever. 

All  these  mean  and  repulsive  details,  peculiar 
to  worldly  misfortune ;  all  these  trifling  cares, 
which  are  at  first  insipid,  and  afterwards  har- 
assing, were  revolving  in  his  mind.  A  sullen 
load  of  miseries!  Mess  Lethierry  felt  that  his 
fall  was  irremediable.  What  could  he  do  ? 
What  would  become  of  them?  What  sacrifices 
should  he  be  compelled  to  impose  on  De'ru- 
chette  ?  Whom  should  he  discharge — Douce 
or  Grace  ?  Would  they  have  to  sell  the  Bra- 
ve'es  ?  Would  they  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  island?  To  be  nothing  where  he  had  been 
everything ;  it  was  a  terrible  fiiU  indeed. 

And  to  know  that  the  old,  times  were  gone 
for  ever!  To  recall  those  journeys  to  and  fro, 
uniting  France  with  those  numberless  islands ; 
the  Tuesday's  departure,  the  Friday's  return, 
the  crowd  on  the  quay,  those  great  cargoes,  that 
industry,  that  prosperit}',  that  proud  direct  navi- 
gation, tliat  machinery  embodying  the  will  of 
man,  that  all-])owerful  boiler,  that  smoke,  all 
tliat  reality !  The  steam-boat  had  been  the  final 
crown  of  the  compass;  the  needle  indicating  the 
direct  track,  the  steam  vessel  following  it.  One 
proposing,  the  other  executing.  Where  was  she 
now,  his  Durande,  that  mistress  of  the  seas,  that 
queen  who  had  made  him  a  king?  To  have 
been  so  long  the  man  of  ideas  in  his  own  coun- 
try, the  man  of  success,  the  man  who  revolution- 
ized navigation,  and  then  to  have  to  give  up 
all,  to  abdicate !  To  cease  to  exist,  to  become 
a  by-word,  an  empty  bag  which  once  was  full. 
To  belong  to  the  jjast,  after  having  so  long  rep- 
resented the  future.     To  come  down  to  be  an 
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object  of  pity  to  fools,  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  routine,  obstinacy,  conservatism,  seliisiniess, 
ignorance.  To  see  the  old  barbarous  sailing 
cutters  crawling  to  and  fro  upon  the  sea;  the 
outworn  Old-world  prejudices  young  again  ;  to 
have  wasted  a  whole  life;  to  have  been  a  light, 
and  to  suffer  this  eclipse.  Ah  !  what  a  siglit  it 
was  upon  the  waves,  that  noble  funnel,  that  pro- 
digious cylinder,  that  pillar  with  its  capital  of 
smoke,  that  column  grander  than  any  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  for  on  that  there  was  only  a 
man,  while  on  this  stood  Progress.  The  ocean 
was  beneath  it ;  it  was  certainty  upon  the  open 
sea.  And  had  all  this  been  witnessed  in  that 
little  island,  in  that  little  harbour,  in  that  little 
town  of  St.  Samjjson?  Yes,  it  had  been  wit- 
nessed. And  could  it  be,  that  having  seen  it, 
all  liad  vanished  to  be  seen  no  more  ? 

All  this  series  of  regrets  tortured  Lethierry. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mental  sobbing. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  he  felt  his  misfortune  more 
bitterly.  A  certain  numbness  follows  this  acute 
suffering.  Under  the  weight  of  liis  sorrow  he 
gradually  dozed. 

For  about  two  hours  he  remained  in  this 
state,  feverish,  sleeping  a  little,  meditating 
much.  Such  torpors  arc  accompanied  by_  an 
obscure  labour  of  the  brain,  which  is  inexpres- 
sibly wearying.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
night,  about  midnight,  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after,  he  shook  off  this  lethargy.  He  aroused, 
and  opened  his  eyes.  His  window  was  directly 
in  front  of  his  hammock.  He  saw  son\ething 
extraordinary. 

A  form  was  before  the  window — a  marvellous 
form.     It  was  the  funnel  of  a  steam  vessel. 

iless  Lethierry  started,  and  sal  upright  in  his 
bed.  The  hammock  oscillated  like  a  swing  in  a 
tempest.  Lethierry  stared.  A  vision  (illcd  the 
window-frame.  There  was  the  harbour  flooded 
with  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  against  that 
glitter,  quite  close  to  his  house,  stood  forth,  tall, 
round,  and  black,  a  magnificent  object. 

The  funnel  of  a  steam  vessel  was  there. 

Lethierry  sprang  out  of  his  hammock,  ran  to 
the  window,  lifted  the  sash,  leaned  out,  and  rec- 
ognised it. 

The  funnel  of  the  Durandc  stood  before  him. 

It  was  in  the  old  place. 

Its  four  chains  supported  it,  made  first  to  flic 
bulwarks  of  a  vessel  in  which,  beneath  the  fun- 
nel, he  could  distinguish  a  dark  mass  of  irregu- 
lar outline. 

Lethierry  recoiled,  turned  his  back  to  the 
window,  and  dropped  in  a  sitting  posture  into 
his  hammock  again. 

Then  he  returned,  and  once  more  he  saw  the 
vision. 

An  in.stant  afterwards,  or  in  about  the  time 
occujjied  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  was  out 
upon  the  quay,  with  a  lantern  in  iiis  hand. 

A  bark  carrying  a  little  backward  a  massive 
block  from  which  issued  the  straight  funnel  be- 
fore the  window  of  the  Bravi'cs,  was  made  fast 
to  the  mooring-ring  of  the  Dnrande.  The  bows 
of  the  bark  stretched  beyond  the  corner  of  the 


wall  of  the   house,   and  were   level  with   the 
quay. 

There  was  no  one  aboard. 

The  vessel  was  of  a  peculiar  shape.  All 
Guernsey  would  have  recognised  it.  It  was 
the  old  Dutch  sloop. 

Lethierry  junij)ed  aboard;  he  ran  forward  to 
the  block  which  he  saw  beyond  the  mast. 

It  was  there,  entire,  comjdete,  intact,  standing 
.square  and  firm  upon  its  cast-iron  flooring ;  the 
boiler  had  all  its  rivets,  the  axle  of  the  paddle- 
wheels  was  raised  erect,  and  made  fast  near  the 
boiler ;  the  feed-pump  Avas  in  its  place  ;  nothing 
was  wanting. 

Lethierry  examined  the  machinery. 

The  lantern  and  the  moon  helped  him  in  his 
examination.  He  went  over  every  jmrt  of  the 
mechanism. 

He  noticed  the  two  cases  at  the  sides.  He 
examined  the  axle  of  the  wheels. 

He  went  into  the  little  cabin  ;  it  was  empty. 

He  returned  to  the  engine,  and  felt  it,  looked 
into  the  boiler,  and  knelt  down  to  examine  it 
inside. 

He  placed  his  lantern  within  the  furnace, 
where  the  light,  illuminating  all  the  machinery, 
produced  almost  the  illusion  of  an  engine-room 
with  its  fire. 

Then  he  burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  engine, 
and  his  arms  outstretched  toward"  the  funnel, 
he  cried  aloud,  "  Help!" 

The  harbour-bell  was  upon  the  quay,  at  a  few 
paces  distance.  He  ran  to  it,  seized. the  chain, 
and  began  to  pull  it  violently. 


II. 

THE   HARBOUR   BELL   AGAI?J. 

GiLLiATT,  in  fact,  after  a  passage  without  ac- 
cident, but  somewhat  slow  on  account  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  sloop,  had  arrived  at  St. 
Sampson  after  dark,  and  nearer  ten  than  nine 
o'clock. 

lie  had  calculated  the  time.  The  half  flood 
had  arrived.  There  was  plenty  of  water,  and 
the  moon  was  shining,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
enter  the  port. 

The  little  harbour  was  silent.  A  few  vessels 
were  moored  tlicrc,  with  their  sails  brailed  up  to 
the  yards,  their  tops  over,  and  without  lanterns. 
At  the  far  end  a  few  others  were  visible,  high 
and  dry  in  the  careenage,  where  they  were  un- 
dergoing repairs ;  large  hullS'  dismasted  and 
stripjied,  with  their  planking  open  at  various 
parts,  lifting  high  the  ends  of  their  timbers,  and 
looking  like  huge  dead  beetles  lying  on  their 
backs  with  their  legs  in  the  air. 

As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  tlie  harbour  mouth, 
Gilliatt  examined  the  port  and  the  qiuty.  There 
was  no  light  to  be  seen  either  at  the  Bravces  or 
elsewhere.  The  place  was  deserted  save,  i^er- 
haps,  by  some  one  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  parsonage-house  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  be 
sure  even  of  thiji,  for  the  night  blurred  every 
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outline,  and  the  moonlight  always  gives  to  ob- 
jects a  vague  appearance.  The  distance  added 
to  the  indistinctness.  The  parsonage-house  at 
that  period  was  situated  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
harbour,  where  there  stands  at  the  present  day 
an  open  mast-house. 

Gilliatt  had  approached  the  Brave'es  quietly, 
and  had  made  the  sloop  fast  to  the  ring  of  the 
Durandc,  under  Mess  Lcthicrry's  window. 

He  leaped  over  the  bulwarks,  and  was  ashore. 

Leaving  the  sloop  behind  him  by  the  quay,  he 
turned  tlic  angle  of  the  house,  passed  along  a 
little  narrow  street,  then  along  another,  did  not 
even  notice  tlie  pathway  which  branched  oft" 
leading  to  the  Bu  de  la  Rue,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes found  himself  at  that  corner  of  the  wall 
where  there  were  wild  mallows  with  pink  flow- 
ers in  June,  with  holly,  ivy,  and  nettles.  Many 
a  time  concealed  behind  the  bushes,  seated  on  a 
"stone,  in  the  summer  days,  he  had  watched  here 
through  long  hours,  even  for  whole  months,  oft- 
en tempted  to  climb  the  wall,  over  which  he 
contemplated  the  garden  of  the  Brave'es  and  the 
two  windows  of  a  little  room  seen  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  The  stone  was  tlierc 
still ;  tlie  bushes,  the  low  wall,  the  angle,  as 
quiet  and  dark  as  ever.  Like  an  animal  re- 
turning to  its  hole,  gliding  rather  than  Avalking, 
he  made  his  way  in.  Once  seated  there,  he 
made  no  movement.  He  looked  around ;  saw 
again  tlie  garden,  the  pathways,  the  beds  of 
flowers,  the  house,  the  two  windows  of  the 
ciiamber.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  this  dream. 
He  felt  it  horrible  to  be  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  prevent  it. 

He  seemed  to  be  gazing  on  a  vision  of  para- 
dise, and  was  afraid  that  all  would  vanish.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  all  these  things  could 
be  really  before  his  eyes ;  and  if  they  were,  it 
could  only  bo  with  that  imminent  danger  of 
melting  into  air  which  belongs  to  things  divine. 
A  breath,  and  all  must  be  dissipated.  He  trem- 
bled with  the  thought. 

Before  him,  not  far  ofl^,  at  the  side  of  one  of 
the  alleys  in  the  garden,  was  a  wooden  seat 
painted  green.  The  reader  will  remember  this 
seat. 

Gilliatt  looked  up  at  the  two  windows.  He 
thought  of  the  slumber  of  some  one  possibly  in 
that  room.  Behind  that  wall  she  was  no  doubt 
sleeping.  He  wished  himself  elsewhere,  yet 
would  sooner  have  died  than  go  away.  He 
thought  of  a  gentle  breathing  moving  a  sleeping 
figure.  It  was  she,  that  vision,  that  purity  in 
the  clouds,  that  form  haunting  him  by  day  and 
night.  She  was  there !  •  He  thought  of  lier  so 
far  removed,  and  yet  so  near  as  to  be  almost 
within  reach  of  his  delight ;  he  thought  of  that 
impossible  ideal  drooping  in  slumber,  and  like 
himself,  too,  visited  by  visions ;  of  that  being 
so  long  desired,  so  distant,  so  impalpable — her 
closed  eyelids,  her  face  resting  on  her  hand  ;  of 
the  mystery  of  sleep  in  its  relations  with  that 
pure  spirit,  of  what  dreams  might  come  to  one 
who  was  herself  a  dream.  He  dared  not  think 
beyond,  and  yet  he  did.     He  ventured  on  those 


familiarities  which  the  fancy  mny  indulge  in-; 
the  notion  of  how  much  was  feminine  in  that 
angelic  being  disturbed  his  thoughts.  The  dark- 
ness of  night  emboldens  timid  imaginations  to 
take  these  furtive  glances.  He  was  vexed 
within  himself,  feeling  on  reflection  as  if  it  were 
profanity  to  think  of  her  so  boldly ;  yet  still  con- 
strained, in  s])ite  of  himself,  he  tremblingly  gazed 
into  the  invisible.  He  shuddered  almost  with 
a  sense  of  pain  as  he  imagined  lier  room — a  pet- 
ticoat on  a  chair,  a  mantle  fallen  on  the^arpet, 
a  band  unbuckled,  a  handkerchief,  lie  imag- 
ined her  corset  with  its  lace  hanging  to  the 
ground,  her  stockings,  her  boots.  His  soul  was 
among  the  stars. 

The  stars  are  made  for  the  human  heart  of  a 
poor  man  like  Gilliatt  not  less  than  for  that  of 
the  rich  and  great.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
passion  b}^  which  every  man  becomes  wrapped 
in  a  celestial  light.  With  a  rough  and  primi- 
tive nature,  this  truth  is  even  more  applicable. 
An  uncultivated  mind  is  easily  touched  with 
dreams. 

Delight  is  a  fullness  which  overflows  like  any 
other.  To  see  those  windows  was  almost  too 
much  hap])iness  for  Gilliatt*. 

Suddenly  he  looked  and  saw  her. 

From  the  branches  of  a  clump  of  bushes,  al- 
read}'  thickened  by  the  spring,  there  issued  with 
a  spectral  slowness  a  celestial  figure,  a  dress,  a 
divine  face,  almost  a  shining  light  beneath  the 
moon. 

Gilliatt  felt  his  powers  failing  him :  it  was 
Deruchctte. 

Deruchette  approached.  She  stopped.  She 
walked  back  a  few  paces,  stopped  again ;  then 
returned  and  sat  upon  the  wooden  bench.  The 
moon  was  in  the  trees,  a  few  clouds  floated 
among  the  pale  stars ;  the  sea  murmured  to  the 
shadows  in  an  under  tone,  the  town  was  sleep- 
ing, a  thin  haze  was  rising  from  the  horizon, 
the  melancholy  was  profound.  De'ruchctte  in- 
clined her  head,  with  those  thoughtful  eyes 
which  look  attentive  yet  see  nothing.  She  was 
seated  sideways,  and  had  nothing  on  her  head 
but  a  little  cap  untied,  which  showed  upon  her 
delicate  neck  the  commencement  of  her  hair. 
She  twirled  mechanically  a  ribbon  of  her  cap 
around  one  of  her  fingers  ;  thq  half  light  show- 
ed the  outline  of  her  hands  like  those  of  a  stat- 
ue ;  her  dress  was  one  of  those  shades  which 
by  night  look  white :  the  trees  stirred  as  if  they 
felt  the  enchantment  which  she  shed  around  her. 
The  tip  of  one  of  her  feet  was  visible.  Her 
lowered  eyelids  had  that  vague  contraction  which 
suggests  a  tear  checked  in  its  course,  or  a  thought 
suppressed.  There  was  a  charming  indecision 
in  the  movements  of  her  arms,  ^^hich  had  no 
support  to  lean  on ;  a  sort  of  floating  mingled 
with  every  posture.  It  was  rather  a  gleam  than 
a  light — rather  a  grace  than  a  goddess;  the 
folds  of  her  dress  were  exquisite ;  her  face, 
which  might  inspire  ador.ation,  seemed  medita' 
tive,  like  portraits  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  terri- 
ble to  think  how  near  she  was ;  Gilliatt  could 
hear  her  breathe.  » 
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A  nightingale  was  sinping  in  the  distance. 
The  stirring  of  the  wind  among  the  branches 
set  in  movement  the  inexpressible  silence  of  the 
night.  Dcrucliette,  beautiful,  divine,  ajijiearcd 
ill  the  twilight  like  a  creation  from  those  rays 
and  from  the  perfumes  in  the  air.  That  wide- 
spread enchantment  seemed  to  concentre  and 
embody  itself  mysteriously  in  her;  she  became 
its  living  manifestation.  She  seemed  the  spir- 
itual flower  of  all  that  shadow  and  silence. 

But  the  shadow  and  silence  which  floated 
lightly  about  her  weighed  heavily  on  Gilliatt. 
lie  was  bewildered  ;  what  he  cxjierienced  is  not 
to  be  told  in  words.  Emotion  is  always  new, 
and  the  word  is  always  enough.  Hence  the 
impossibility  of  expressing  emotion.  Joy  is 
sometimes  overwhelming.  To  see  De'ruchette, 
to  see  her  herself,  to  see  her  dress,  her  cap,  her 
ribbon,  which  she  twined  around  her  finger,  was 
it  possible  to  imagine  it  ?  "Was  it  jiossible  to 
be  thus  near  her;  to  hear  her  breathe?  SIic 
breathed!  then  the  stars  might  breathe  also. 
Gilliatt  felt  a  thrill  through  him.  He  was  the 
most  miserable  and  yet  the  happiest  of  men. 
lie  knew  not  what  to  do.  His  delirious  joy  at 
seeing  her  annihilated  him.  Was  it  indeed  De- 
ruchette  there,  and  he  so  near?  His  thoughts, 
bewildered  and  yet  fixed,  were  fascinated  by  that 
figure  as  by  a  dazzling  jewel.  He  gazed  upon 
liLT  neck — her  hair.  He  did  not  even  say  to 
liimself  that  all  tliat  would  now  belong  to  him  ; 
that  before  long — to-morrow,  perhaps — he  would 
liave  the  right  to  take  off  that  cap,  to  unknot 
that  ribbon.  He  woiild  not  have  conceived  for 
a  moment  the  audacity  of  thinking  even  so  far. 
Touching  in  idea  is  almost  like  touching  with 
the  hand.  Love  was  with  Gilliatt  like  honey  to 
tlic  bear.  He  thought  confusedl}' ;  he  knew  not 
wliat  possessed  him.  The  nightingale  still  sang, 
lie  felt  as  if  about  to  breathe  his  life  out. 

The  idea  of  rising,  of  jumping  over  the  wall, 
of  sfieaking  to  Deruchette,  never  came  into  his 
mind.  If  it  had,  he  would  have  turned  and 
lied.  If  anything  resembling  a  thought  had 
begun  to  dawn  in  his  mind,  it  was  this:  that 
De'ruchette  was  there,  that  he  wanted  nothing 
more,  and  that  eternity  had  begun. 

A  noise  aroused  them  both  —  her  from  her 
reverie,  him  from  his  ecstasy. 

Some  one  was  walking  in  the  garden.  It 
was  not  possible  to  sec  who  was  approaching  on 
account  of  the  trees.  It  was  the  footstcj)  uf  a 
man. 

Deruchettc  raised  her  eyes. 

The  steps  drew  nearer,  then  ceased.  The 
person  walking  had  stopped.  He  must  have 
been  quite  near.  The  j)ath  beside  which  was 
the  bench  wound  between  two  clumps  of  trees. 
The  stranger  was  there  in  the  alley  between  the 
trees,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  seat. 

Accident  had  so  ]ilaced  the  branches  that  De'- 
ruchette could  see  the  new-comer,  while  Gilliatt 
could  not. 

Tlie  moon  cast  on  the  ground  beyond  the 
trees  a  shadow  which  reached  to  the  garden  seat. 

Gilliatt  could  see  this  shadow. 


He  looked  at  De'ruchette. 

She  was  quite  pale ;  her  mouth  was  partlv 
open,  as  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  surprise.  She 
had  just  half  risen  from  the  bench,  and  sunk 
again  upon  it.  There  was  in  her  attitude  a 
mixture  of  fascination  with  a  desire  to  fly.  Her 
surprise  was  enchantment  mingled  witli  timid, 
ity.  She  had  upon  her  lijis  almost  the  light  of 
a  smile,  with  the  fullness  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  as  if  transfigured  by  that  presence; 
as  if  the  being  that  she  saw  before  her  belonged 
not  to  this  earth.  The  reflection  of  an  angel 
was  in  her  look. 

The  stranger,  who  was  to  Gilliatt  only  a 
shadow,  spoke.  A  voice  issued  from  tlic  trees, 
softer  than  the  voice  of  a  woman,  and  yet  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  man.  Gilliatt  heard  these 
words : 

"I  see  }-ou,  mademoiselle,  every  Sunday  and 
every  Thursday.  They  tell  me  that  once  you 
used  not  to  come  so  often.  It  is  a  remark  that 
has  been  made.  I  ask<  your  pardon.  I  have 
never  spoken  to  you ;  it  was  my  duty ;  but  I 
come  to  .speak  to  you  to-day,  fur  it  is  still  my 
duty.  It  is  right  that  I  sjjeak  to  you  first. 
The  'Cashmere'  sails  to-morrow.  This  is  why 
I  have  come.  You  walk  every  evening  in  jour 
garden.  It  would  be  wrong  of  nie  to  know 
your  habits  so  well,  if  I  had  not  the  thought 
that  I  have.  JIademoiselle,  you  are  poor ;  since 
this  morning  I  am  rich.  Will  you  have  me  for 
your  husband  ?" 

Deruchette  joined  her  two  Tiands  in  a  suppli- 
ant attitude,  and  looked  at  the  speaker,  silent, 
with  fixed  eyes,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  voice  continued : 

"I  love  you.  God  made  not  the  heart  of 
man  to  be  silent.  He  has  promised  him  eterni- 
ty with  the  intention  that  he  should  not  be 
alone.  There  is  for  me  but  one  woman  upon 
earth.  It  is  you.  I  think  of  you  as  of  a  pray- 
er. Rfy  faith  is  in  God,  and  my  hope  in  you. 
What  wings  I  have  you  bear.  You  are  my  life, 
and  already  my  supreme  happiness." 

"  Sir,"  said  De'ruchette,  "  there  is  no  one  to 
answer  in  the  house!" 

The  voice  rose  again : 

"Yes,  I  have  encouraged  that  dream.  Heav- 
en has  not  forbidden  us  to  dream.  You  are 
like  a  glory  in  my  eyes.  I  love  you  deeply, 
mademoiselle.  To  me  you  are  holy  innocence. 
I  know  it  is  the  hour  at  which  your  household 
have  retired  to  rest,  but  I  had  no  choice  of  any 
other  moment.  Do  you  remember  that  passage 
of  tlic  Bible  which  some  one  read  before  us  ;  it 
was  tlie  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  I  have 
thought  of  it  often  since.  M.  Herodc  said  to 
me,  you  must  have  a  rich  wife.  I  replied  no,  1 
must  have  a  poor  wife.  I  speak  to  yon,  made- 
moiselle, without  venturing  to  approach  you  ;  I 
would  step  even  further  back  if  it  was  your  wish 
that  my  shadow  should  not  touch  your  feet. 
You  alone  are  supreme.  You  will  come  to  me 
if  such  is  your  will.  I  love  and  wait.  You  aic 
the  living  form  of  a  benediction." 

"  I  did  not  know,  sir,"  stammered  Deruchettc, 
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"that  <iny  one  remarked  me  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays." 

The  voice  continued : 

"We  are  powerless  against  celestial  things. 
The  whole  Law  is  love.  Marriage  is  Canaan ; 
you  are  to  nie  the  promised  land  of  beauty." 

De'ruchette  replied,  "  I  did  not  think  I  did 
wrong  any  more  than  other  persons  who  are 
strict." 

The  voice  continued : 

"  God  manifests  his  will  in  the  flowers,  in  tlic 
light  of  dawn,  in  the  spring;  and  love  is  of  his 
ordaining.  You  arc  beautiful  in  this  holy  shad- 
ow of  night.  This  garden  has  been  tended  by 
you ;  in  its  perfumes  there  is  something  of  your 
breath.  The  affinities  of  our  souls  do  not  dc- 
jiend  on  us.  They  cannot  bo  counted  with  our 
sins.  You  were  there,  that  was  all.  I  was 
there,  that  was  all.  I  did  nothing  but  feel  that 
I  loved  you.  Sometimes  my  eyes  rested  upon 
you.  I  was  wrong,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  It 
was  through  looking  at  you  that  all  happened. 
I  could  not  restrain  my  gaze.  There  are  mys- 
terious impulses  which  are  above  our  search. 
Tlie  heart  is  the  chief  of  all  temples.  To  have 
your  spirit  in  my  house — this  is  the  terrestrial 
paradise  for  which  I  hope.  Say,  will  you  be 
mine  ?  As  long  as  I  was  poor,  I  spoke  not.  I 
know  your  age.  You  are  twenty-one ;  I  am 
twenty-six.  I  go  to-morrow ;  if  you  refuse  me 
I  return  no  more.  Oh,  be  my  betrothed ;  will 
you  not?  More  than  once  have  my  eyes,  in 
spite  of  myself,  addressed  to  you  that  question. 
I  love  you ;  answer  me.  I  will  speak  to  your 
uncle  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  receive  me  ;  but  I 
turn  first  to  you.  To  Rebecca  I  plead  for  Re- 
becca, unless  you  love  me  not." 

Deruchette  hung  her  head,  and  murmured, 

"  Oh !  I  worship  him." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  voice  so  low 
tliat  only  Gilliatt  heard  them. 

She  remained  with  her  head  lowered  as  if 
by  shading  her  face  she  hoped  to  conceal  her 
thoughts. 

There  was  a  pause.  No  leaf  among  the  trees 
was  stirred.  It  was  that  solemn  and  peaceful 
moment  when  the  slumber  of  external  things 
mingles  with  the  sleep  of  living  creatures,  and 


night  seems  to  listen  to  tlie  beating  of  Nature's 
heart.  In  the  midst  of  that  retirement,  like  a 
harmony  making  the  silence  more  complete, 
rose  the  wide  murmur  of  tiic  sea. 

The  voice  was  heard  again : 

"Mademoiselle!" 

Deruchette  started. 

Again  tlie  voice  spoke. 

"  You  are  silent." 

"What  would  you  have  me  say?" 

"I  wait  for  your  reply." 

"God  has  heard  it,"  said  De'ruchette. 

Then  the  voice  became  almost  sonorous,  and 
at  the  same  time  softer  than  before,  and  these 
vrords  issued  from  the  leaves  as  from  a  burning 
bush : 

"You  are  my  betrothed.  Come  then  to  me. 
Let  the  blue  sky,  with  all  its  stars,  be  witness 
of  this  taking  of  my  soul  to  thine,  and  let  our 
first  embrace  be  mingled  with  that  firmament." 

De'ruchette  arose  and  remained  an  instant 
motionless,  looking  straight  before  her,  doubt- 
less in  another's  eyes.  Then,  with  slow  steps, 
with  head  erect,  her  arms  drooping,  but  with 
the  fingers  of  her  hands  wide  apart,  like  one 
who  leans  on  some  unseen  support,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  trees,  and  was  out  of  sight. 

A  moment  afterwards,  instead  of  the  one 
shadow  upon  the  trravelled  walk,  there  were 
two.  They  mingled  together.  Gilliatt  saw  at 
his  feet  the  embrace  of  those  two  shadows. 

In  certain  moments  of  crisis,  time  flows  from 
us  as  his  sands  from  tlie  hour-glass,  and  we 
have  no  feeling  of  his  flight.  That  pair  on  tlie 
one  hand,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of 
a  witness,  and  saw  him  not ;  on  the  other,  that 
witness  of  their  joy,  who  could  not  see  them, 
but  who  knew  of  their  presence — how  many 
minutes  did  they  remain  thus  in  that  mysteri- 
ous suspension  of  themselves  ?  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say.  Suddenly  a  noise  burst  forth 
at  a  distance.  A  voice  was  heard  crying 
"Help!"  and  the  harbour  bell  began  to  sound. 
It  is  probable  that  those  celestial  transports  of 
delight  heard  no  echo  of  that  tumult. 

The  bell  continued  to  ring.  Any  one  wlio 
had  sought  Gilliatt  then  in  the  angle  of  the 
wall  would  have  found  him  no  longer  there. 
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BOOK   11. 

GRATITUDE   AND    DESPOTISM. 


JOT   SURROUNDED   BY  JORTURES. 

Mkss  Lethierrt  pulled  the  bell  furiously, 
then  stopped  abruptly.  A  man  had  just  turned 
the  corner  of  tlie  quay.     It  was  Gilliatt. 

Lethierry  ran  towards  him,  or  rather  flung 
himself  upon  him  ;  seized  his  hand  between  his 
own,  and  looked  him  iu  the  face  fur  a  munient 
silent.  It  was  that  silence  which  precedes  an 
cxjdosion  strufrgling  to  find  an  issue. 

Then  pulling  and  shaking  him  with  Violence, 
and  squeezing  him  in  his  arms,  he  cempclled 
him  to  enter  tlie  lower  room  of  the  Bravecs, 
pushed  back  with  his  heel  the  door  which  had 
remained  half  opened,  sat  down  or  sank  into  a 
chair  beside  a  great  table  lighted  by  the  moon, 
the  reflection  of  which  gave  a  vague  pallor  to 
Gilliatt's  face,  and,  w  ith  a  voice  of  iutcrniingled 
laughter  and  tears,  cried, 

"Ah!  my  son — my  player  of  the  bagpipe! 
I  knew  well  tliat  it  was  you.  The  sloop,  jiar- 
llcu!  Tell  mc  the  story.  You  went  there, 
then  ?  Why,  they  would  have  burnt  you  a 
hundred  years  ago !  It  is  magic  !  Thcic  isn't 
a  screw  missing.  I  have  looked  at  everything 
already,  recognised  everything,  liandled  every- 
thing. I  guessed  that  the  paddles  were  in  the 
two  cases.  And  here  you  arc  once  more !  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  in  the  little  cabin. 
I  rang  tlie  bell.  I  was  seeking  for  you.  I 
said  to  myself,  'Where  is  he,  that  I  may  de- 
vour him?'  You  must  admit  that  wonder- 
ful things  do  come  to  pass.  He  has  brought 
back  life  to  me.  Tonna-rc  !  you  are  an  angel ! 
Yes,  yes,  it  is  my  engine.  Nobody  will  be- 
lieve it ;  people  will  see  it,  and  say,  '  It  can't 
be  true.'  Not  a  tap,  not  a  pin  missing.  The 
feed-pipe  has  never  budged  an  inch.  It  is  in- 
credible that  there  should  have  been  no  more 
damage.  We  have  only  to  put  a  little  oil.  But 
how  did  you  accomplish  it?  To  think  that 
the  Durande  will  be  moving  again.  The  axle 
of  the  wheels  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces 
by  some  watclimaker.  Give  mc  your  word 
that  I  am  not  crazy." 

lie  sprang  to  his  feet,  breathed  a  moment, 
and  continued: 

"Assure  me  of  that.  What  a  revolution! 
I  pinched  myself  to  be  certain  I  was  not  dream- 
ing. You  are  my  child,  you  are  my  son,  you 
arc  my  Providence.  Ah  !  my  lad — to  go  and 
fetch  my  good  old  engine.  In  the  open  sea, 
among  those  cut-tiiroat  rocks.  I  have  seen 
some  strange  things  in  my  life ;  nothing  like 
that.  I  have  known  Parisians  who  were  veri- 
table demons,  but  I'll  defy  them  to  have  done 
that.  It  beats  the  Bastille.  I  have  seen  the 
rjauchos  labouring  in  the  Panqxis  with  a  crook- 


ed branch  of  a  tree  for  a  plough,  and  a  bundle 
of  tliorn- bushes  for  a  harrow,  dragged  by  a 
leathern  strap  ;  they  get  harvests  of  wheat  that 
way,  with  grains  as  big  as  hedgcnuts.  But 
that  is  a  trifle  comjiared  with  your  feats.  You 
have  performed  a  miracle — a  real  one.  Ah ! 
fp-eclin  !  let  me  hug  )'ou.  How  they  will  gossip 
in  St.  Sampson !  I  shall  set  to  work  at  once 
to  build  tlie  boat.  It  is  astonishing  that  the 
crank  is  all  right.  '  Gentlemen,  he  has  been  to 
the  Douvres' — I  say  to  the  Douvres.  '  lie  went 
alone.'  The  Douvres!  I  defv  you  to  find  a 
worse  spot.  Do  you  know — have  they  told  you 
— that  it's  jiroved  that  Clubin  sent  the  Durande 
to  the  bottom  to  swindle  me  out  of  money 
which  he  had  to  bring  me  ?  He  made  Tan- 
1  grouille  drunk.  It's  a  long  story.  I'll  tell  you 
another  day  of  his  ]iiratical  tricks.  I,  stupid 
idiot,  had  confidence  in  Clubin.  But  he  trajijied 
himself,  tlie  vilhiin  I  for  he  couldn't  have  got 
away.  There  is  a  God  above,  scoundrel !  Do 
j'ou  see,  Gilliatt,  bang!  bang!  the  irons  in 
the  fire.  We'll  begin  at  once  to  rebuild  the 
j  Durande.  We'll  have  her  tMcnty  feet  longer. 
They  build  them  longer  now  than  they  did. 
I'll  buy  the  wood  from  Dantzic  and  Bremc. 
Now  I've  got  the  machinery,  they  will  give 
me  credit  again.  They'll  have  confidence 
now." 

Mess  Lethierry  stopped,  lifted  his  eyes  with 
that  look  which  sees  the  heavens  through  the 
roof,  and  muttered,  "Yes,  there  is  a  power  on 
high !" 

Then  he  placed  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  between  his  two  eyebrows,  and  tajiped 
with  his  nail  there,  an  action  which  indicates  a 
project  passing  through  the  mind,  and  ho  con- 
tinued : 

"Nevertheless,  to  begin  again,  on  a  grand 
scale,  a  little  ready  money  would  have  been 
useful.  Ah !  if  I  only  had  my  three  bank- 
notes—  the  seventy-five  thousand  francs  that 
that  robber  Eantaine  returned,  and  that  vaga- 
bond Clubin  stole." 

Gilliatt  silently  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  drew 
out  something  which  he  jilaccd  before  him.  It 
was  the  leathern  belt  that  he  had  brought  back. 
He  opened,  and  sj)read  it  out  upon  the  table ;  in 
the  inside  the  word  "Clubin"  could  be  deci- 
phered in  the  light  of  the  moon.  He  then  took 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  belt  a  box,  and  out  of 
the  box  three  ])ieces  of  paper,  which  he  unfold- 
ed and  offered  to  Lethierry. 

Lethierry  examined  them.  It  was  light 
enough  to  read  the  figures  "1000,"  aiWl  the 
word  "thousand"  was  also  perfectly  visible. 
Mess  Lethierry  took  the  three  notes,  placed 
tliem  on  the  table  one  beside  the  other,  looked 
at  them,  looked  at  Gilliatt,  stood  for  a  moment 
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dumb,  and  then  began  again,  like  an  eruption 
after  an  explosion : 

"These  too!  You  arc  a  marvel.  My  bank- 
notes !  all  three.  A  thousand  pounds  each. 
My  seventy-five  thousand  francs.  Why,  you 
must  Iiave  gone  down  to  the  infernal  regions. 
It  is  Clubin's  belt.  Pardieu !  I  can  read  his 
vile  name.  Gilliatt  lias  brought  back  engine 
and  money  too.  There  will  bo  something  to 
put  in  the  papers.  I  will  buy  some  timber  of 
the  finest  quality.  I  guess  how  it  was;  you 
found  his  carcass — Clubin  mouldering  away  in 
some  corner.  We'll  have  some  Dantzic  pine 
and  Breme  oak ;  we'll  have  a  first-rate  plank- 
ing—  oak  within,  and  pine  without.  In  old 
times  they  didn't  build  so  well,  but  their  work 
lasted  longer;  the  M^ood  was  better  seasoned, 
because  they  did  not  build  so  much.  We'll 
build  tlie  hull  perhaps  of  elm.  Elm  is  good 
for  tlic  parts  in  the  water.  To  be  dry  some- 
times, and  sometimes  wet,  rots  the  timbers ; 
the  elm  requires  to  be  always  wet ;  it's  a  wood 
that  feeds  upon  water.  What  a  splendid  Du- 
rande  we'll  build.  The  lawyers  will  not  trou- 
ble me  again.  I  shall  want  no  more  credit.  I 
have  some  money  of  my  own.  Did  ever  any  ' 
one  see  a  man  like  Gilliatt !  I  was  struck  down 
to  the  ground;  I  was  a  dead  man.  He  comes 
and  sets  me  up  again  as  firm  as  ever.  And  all 
the  while  I  was  never  thinking  about  him.  He 
had  gone  clean  out  of  my  mind ;  but  I  rccol-  ^ 
Icct  everything  now.  Poor  lad !  Ah  !  by  the 
way,  you  know  you  are  to  marry  De'ruchette." 

Gilliatt  leaned  with  his  back  against  the  wall 
like  one  who  staggers,  and  said,  in  a  tone  very 
low,  but  distinct, 

"No." 

Mess  Lethierry  started. 

"How,  no!" 

Gilliatt  replied, 

"I  do  not  love  her." 

Mess  Lethierry  went  to  the  window,  opened 
and  reclosed  it,  took  the  tliree  bank-notes,  fold- 
ed them,  placed  the  iron  box  on  top,  scratclied 
his  head,  seized  Clubin's  belt,  flung  it  violently 
against  the  wall,  and  exclaimed, 

"  You  must  be  mad." 

He  thrust  his  fists  into  his  pockets,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"You  don't  love  Deruchette?  What!  was 
it  at  me,  then,  that  you  nsed  to  play  the  bag- 
pipe ?" 

Gilliatt,  still  supporting  himself  by  the  wall, 
turned  pale,  as  a  man  near  his  end.  As  he  be- 
came pale,  Lethierry  became  redder. 

"There's  an  idiot  for  you!  He  doesn't  love 
Deruchette.  Very  good  ;  make  up  your  mind 
to  love  her,  for  she  shall  never  many  any  but 
you.  A  devilish  pretty  story  that ;  and  you 
think  that  I  believe  you.  If  there  is  anything 
really  the  matter  with  you,  send  for  a  doctor, 
but  don't  talk  nonsense.  You  can't  have  had 
time  to  quarrel,  or  get  out  of  temper  with  her. 
It  is  true  that  lovers  are  great  fools  sometimes. 
Come,  now,  what  are  your  reasons?  If  you 
have  any,  say. .  People  don't  make  geese  of 


themselves  without  reasons.  But  I  have  wool 
in  my  cars ;  perhaps  I  didn't  understand.  Re- 
peat to  me  what  you  said." 

Gilliatt  ro])lied, 

"I  said  No!" 

"You  said  No.  He  holds  to  it,  the  lunatic ! 
You  must  be  crazy.  You  said  No.  Here's  a 
stupidity  beyond  anything  ever  heard  of.  Why, 
people  have  had  their  heads  shaven  for  much 
less  than  that.  What!  you  don't  like  Deru- 
chette ?  Oh,  then,  it  was  out  of  affection  for 
the  old  man  that  you  did  all  these  things?  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  jiajja  that  you  went  to  the 
Douvrcs,  that  you  endured  cold  and  heat,  and 
was  half  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  ate 
the  limi)cts  oiT  the  I'ocks,  and  had  the  fog,  the 
rain,  and  tlie  wind  for  your  bedroom,  and 
brought  me  back  my  machine,  just  as  you  might 
bring  a  pretty  woman  her  little  canary  that  hud 
escaped  from  its  cage.  And  the  tempest  that 
we  had  three  days  ago !  Do  you  think  I  don't 
bear  it  in  mind?  You  must  have  had  a  time 
of  it !  It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  misery, 
alongside  of  my  old  craft,  that  you  shai)ed,  and 
cut,  and  turned,  and  twisted,  and  dragged  about, 
and  filed,  and  sawed,  and  carpentered,  and 
scliemed,  and  performed  more  miracles  there 
by  yourself  than  all  the  saints  in  paradise. 
Ah !  you  annoyed  me  enough  once  with  your 
bagpipe.  They  call  it  a  hiniou  in  Brittany. 
Always  the  same  tune  too,  silly  fellow.  And 
yet  you  don't  love  Deruchette  ?  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  you.  I  recollect  it  all 
now.  I  was  there  in  the  corner;  De'ruchette 
said,  'He  shall  ])e  my  husband;'  and  so  you 
shall.  You  don't  love  her !  Either  you  must 
be  mad,  or  else  I  am  mad.  And  you  stand 
there,  and  speak  not  a  word.  I  tell  you  you 
are  not  at  liberty  to  do  all  the  things  you  have 
done,  and  then  say,  after  all,  'I  don't  love  De'- 
ruchette.' Peojde  don't  do  others  services  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a  passion.  Well,  if  you 
don't  marr}'  her,  she  shall  be  single  all  her  life. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  want  you.  You  must 
be  the  pilot  of  the  Durande.  Do  you  imagine 
I  mean  to  part  witli  you  like  that?  No,  no, 
my  brave  boy,  I  don't  let  you  go.  I  have  got 
you  now ;  I'll  not  even  listen  to  you.  Where 
will  they  find  a  sailor  like  you  ?  You  are  the 
man  I  want.     But  why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

Meanwhile  the  harbour  bell  had  aroused  the 
household  and  the  neighbourhood.  Douce  and 
Grace  had  risen,  and  had  just  entered  the  lower 
room,  silent  and  astonished.  Grace  had  a  can- 
dle in  her  hand.  A  group  of  neighbours,  towns- 
people, sailors,  and  peasants-,  who  had  rushed 
out  of  their  houses,  were  outside  on  the  quay, 
gazing  in  wonderment  at  the  funnel  of  the  Du- 
rande in  the  sloop.  Some,  hearing  Lethierry's 
voice  in  the  lower  room,  began  to  glide  in  by 
the  half-opened  door.  Between  the  faces  of 
two  worthy  old  women  appeared  that  of  Sieur 
Landoys,  who  had  the  good  fortune  always  to 
find  himself  where  he  would  have  regretted  to 
have  been  absent. 

Men  feel  a  satisfaction  in  having  witnesses 
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of  tlicir  joys.  The  sort  of  scattered  support 
which  a  crowd  presents  jdeases  them  at  such 
times;  their  delight  draws  new  life  from  it. 
Mess  Lethicrry  suddenly  perceived  that  tliere 
were  persons  about  him,  and  he  welcomed  the 
audience  at  once. 

"Ah  I  you  are  here,  my  friends.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  You  know  the  news  ?  That 
man  has  been  there,  and  brought  it  back.  IIow 
d'ye  do,  Sieur  Landoys?  "When  I  woke  up  just 
now,  the  first  thing  I  spied  was  the  funnel.  It 
was  under  my  Avindow.  There's  not  a  nail 
missing.  They  make  pictures  of  Napoleon's 
deeds,  but  I  think  more  of  that  than  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.  You  have  just  left  your 
beds,  my  good  friends.  The  Durandc  has  found 
you  sleeping.  While  you  are  jnitting  on  your 
night-caps  and  blowing  out  your  caudles,  there 
are  others  working  like  heroes.  "We  are  a  set 
of  cowards  and  donothings;  we  sit  at  home  rub- 
biug  our  rheumatisms;  but  hajipily  that  docs 
not  prevent  there  Ixiing  some  of  another  stamp. 
The  man  of  the  Bil  de  la  Kue  has  arrived  from 
the  Douvrcs  rocks.  He  has  fished  uji  the  Du- 
rande  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  fished 
up  my  money  out  of  Clubin's  pocket  from  a 
greater  depth  still.  But  how  did  you  contrive 
to  do  it?  All  the  powers  of  darkness  were 
against  you — the  wind  and  the  sea — tiie  sea 
and  the  wind.  It's  true  enough  that  you  are  a 
sorcerer.  Those  who  say  that  are  not  so  stu- 
jiid  after  all.  The  Durande  is  back  again. 
The  tempests  may  rage  now ;  that  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  them.  !My  friends,  I  can 
inform  you  that  there  was  no  shipwreck  after 
all.  I  liave  examined  all  the  machinery.  It 
is  like  new,  i)erfcct.  The  valves  go  as  easily  as 
rollers.  You  w-ould  think  them  made  yester- 
day. You  know  that  the  waste  water  is  carried 
away  by  a  tube  inside  another  tube,  through 
which  comes  the  water  for  the  boilers ;  this  was 
to  economize  the  heat.  Well,  the  two  tubes  are 
there  as  good  as  ever.  The  complete  engine, 
in  fact.  Siie  is  all  there,  her  wheels  and  all. 
Ah  !  you  shall  marry  her." 

"Marry  the  complete  engine?"  asked  Sicur 
Landoys. 

"No — Dcrhucliette  ;  yes — the  engine.  Both 
of  them.  He  shall  be  my  double  son-in-law. 
He  shall  be  her  captain.  Good-day,  Captain 
Gilliatt ;  for  there  will  soon  be  a  captain  of  the 
Durande.  We  are  going  to  do  a  world  of  busi- 
ness again.  There  will  be  trade,  circulation, 
cargoes  of  oxen  and  sheep.  I  wouldn't  give  .St. 
Sampson  for  London  now.  And  there  stands 
the  author  of  all  this.  It  was  a  curious  adven- 
ture, I  can  tell  you.  You  will  read  about  it  on 
Saturday  in  old  Maugcr's  '  Gazette.'  Malicious 
Gilliatt  is  very  malicious.  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  these  Louis-d'ors  here?" 

Mess  Lethicrry  had  just  obsen-ed,  through 
the  opening  of  the  lid,  that  there  was  some  gold 
in  the  box  upon  the  notes.  He  seized  it,  open- 
ed and  emptied  it  into  the  jialm  of  his  hand, 
and  ]iut  the  handfid  of  guineas  on  the  table. 

•'  For  the  poor,  Sieur  Landoys.     Give  those 


sovereigns  from  me  to  the  constable  of  St.  Samp- 
son. You  recollect  Kantaine's  letter?  I  show- 
ed it  to  you.  Very  well ;  I've  got  the  bank- 
notes. Now  we  can  buy  some  oak  and  fir,  and 
go  to  work  at  carpentering.  Look  you  !  Do 
you  remember  the  weather  of  three  davs  ago  ? 
What  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  !  Gilliatt 
endured  all  that  upon  the  Douvrcs.  That  didn't 
jirevent  his  faking  the  wreck  to  pieces,  as  I 

i  miglit  take  my  watch.  Thanks  to  him,  I  am 
on  my  legs  again.  Old  'Lcthierry's  galley'  is 
going  to  run  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen.     A 

j  nut-shell  with  a  coujilc  of  wheels  and  a  funnel. 
I  always  had  that  idea.  I  used  to  say  to  mj'- 
self,  one  day  I  will  do  it.  That  was  a  good 
long  time  back.  It  was  an  idea  that  came  in 
my  head  at  Paris,  at  the  coiTce-house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Kuc  Christine  and  the  Hue  Dau- 
jihine,  when  I  was  reading  a  paper  which  had 
an  account  of  it.  Do  you  know  that  Gilliatt 
would  think  nothing  of  ])utting  the  machine  at 
Marly  in  his  pocket,  and  walking  about  with  it? 
He  is  wrouf^ht  iron,  that  man  ;  tempered  steel, 
a  mariner  of  invaluable  qualities,  an  excellent 
smith,  an  extraordinary  fellow,  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  rrince  of  Hohenlohe.  That  is 
what  I  call  a  man  with  brains.  We  are  chil- 
dren by  the  side  of  him.  Sea-wolves  we  may 
think  ourselves,  but  the  sea-lion  is  there.  Hur- 
rah for  Gilliatt !  I  do  not  know  how  he  has 
done  it,  but  certainly  be  must  have  been  the 
devil,  and  how  can  I  do  other  than  give  him 
Dcruchette?" 

For  some  minutes  Dcruchette  had  been  in 
the  long  I'oom.  She  had  not  spoken  or  moved 
since  she  entered.  She  had  glided  in  like  a 
shadow-,  had  sat  down  almost  un perceived  be- 
hind Mess  Lethicrry,  who  stood  before  her,  lo- 
quacious, stormy,  joyful,  abounding  in  gestures, 
and  talking  in  a  loud  voice.  A  little  while  aft- 
er her  anotlxer  silent  apparition  had  appeared. 
A  man  attired  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat, 
holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  stood  in  the  door- 
way. There  were  now  several  candles  among 
the  group,  which  had  gradually  increased  in 
number.  These  lights  were  near  the  man  at- 
tired in  black.  His  profile  and  youthful  and 
pleasing  complexion  showed  itself  against  the 
dark  background  with  the  clearness  of  nn  en- 

'  graving  on  a  medal.     He  leaned  with  his  shoul- 

'  der  against  the  framework  of  the  door,  and  held 
his  left  hand  to  his  forehead,  an  attitude  of  nn- 

!  conscious  grace,  which  contrasted  the  breadth 
of  his  forehead  with  the  sniallness  of  his  hand. 

I  There  was  an  expression  of  anguish  in  his  con- 
tracted lips  as  he  looked  on  and  listened  with 

'  profound   attention.     The  standers-by  having 

:  recognised  M.  Caudray,  the  rector  of  the  jmrish, 

'  had  fallen  back  to  allow  him  to  pass ;  but  he 
remained  upon  the  threshold.  There  was  hes- 
itation in  his  posture,  but  decision  in  his  looks, 

I  which  now  and  then  met  those  of  Dcruchette. 
With  regard  to  Gilliatt,  whether  by  chance  or 

,  design,  he  was  in  shadow,  and  was  only  per- 
ceived indistinctly. 

At  first  Mess  Lethicrry  did  not  observe  Cau- 
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dray,  bnt  he  saiv  De'ruchctte.  He  went  to  her 
nnd  kissed  her  fervently  upon  the  forehead, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  at  the  same  time  to- 
wards the  dark  corner  where  Gilliatt  was  stand- 
ing. 

"De'ruchette,"  he  said,  "we  are  rich  again, 
and  there  is  your  future  husband." 

De'ruchette  raised  her  head,  nnd  looked  into 
the  darkness  bewildered. 

Mess  Lethierry  continued : 
"  The  marriage  shall  take  place  immediately, 
if  it  can ;  they  shall  have  a  license :  the  for- 
malities here  arc  not  very  troublesome ;  the 
Dean  can  do  what  ho  pleases ;  people  are  mar- 
ried before  they  have  time  to  turn  round.  It  is 
not  as  in  France,  where  you  must  have  bans, 
and  publications,  and  delays,  and  all  that  fuss. 
You  will  be  able  to  boast  of  being  the  wife  of 
a  brave  man,  whom  no  one  can  say  a  word 
against.  I  thought  of  him  from  the  day  when 
I  saw  him  come  back  from  Herm  with  the  little 
cannon.  Bnt  now  he  comes  back  from  the 
Douvres  with  his  fortune  and  mine,  and  the 
fortune  of  this  country — a  man  of  whom  the 
world  will  talk  a  great  deal  more  one  day.  You 
said  once,  'I  will  marry  him;'  and  you  shall 
marry  him,  and  you  shall  have  little  children, 
and  I  will  be  grandpapa ;  and  you  will  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble  fellow, 
who  can  work,  who  can  be  useful  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  a  surprising  fellow,  worth  a  hundred  oth- 
ers; a  man  who  can  rescue  other  people's  in- 
ventions—  a  providence!  At  all  events,  you 
will  not  have  married,  like  so  many  other  silly 
girls  about  here,  a  soldier  or  a  priest — that  is,  a 
man  who  kills  or  a  man  who  lies.  But  what 
are  you  doing  there,  Gilliatt?  Nobody  can  see 
you.  Douce,  Grace,  everybody  there !  Bring 
a  light,  I  say.  Light  up  my  son-in-law  for  me. 
I  betroth  you  to  each  other,  my  children  :  here 
stands  your  husband,  here  my  son,  Gilliatt  of 
the  Bu  de  la  Rue,  that  noble  fellow,  that  great 
seaman ;  I  will  have  no  other  son-in-law,  and 
you  no  other  husband.  I  pledge  my  word  once 
more  in  God's  name.  Ah  !  you  are  there.  Mon- 
sieur the  Cure'.  You  will  marry  these  young 
people  for  us." 

LethieiTy's  eye  had  just  fallen  upon  Caudray. 

Douce  and  Grace  had  done  as  they  were  di- 
rected. Two  candles  placed  upon  the  table  cast 
a  light  upon  Gilliatt  from  head  to  foot. 

"There's  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Mess  Lethierry. 

Gilliatt's  appearance  was  hideous. 

He  was  in  the  condition  in  which  he  had  that 
morning  set  sail  from  the  rocks — in  rags,  his 
bare  elbows  showing  through  his  sleeves,  his 
beard  long,  his  hair  rough  and  wild,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  his  skin  peeling,  his  hands  covei'ed 
with  wounds,  his  feet  naked.  Some  of  the  blis- 
ters left  by  the  devil-fish  were  still  visible  upon 
his  hairy  arms. 

Lethierry  gazed  at  him. 

"This  is  my  son-in-law,"  he  said.     "How  he 
has  struggled  with  the  sea !     He  is  all  in  rags. 
What  shoulders !  what  hands  !    There's  a  splen- 
did fellow!"  1 
K 


Grace  ran  to  De'ruchette  and  supported  her 
head.     She  had  fainted. 


II. 

THE   LEATHERK   TETINK. 

At  break  of  day  St.  Sampson  was  on  foot,  and 
all  the  people  of  St.  Peter's  Port  began  to  arrive 
there.  The  resurrection  oftheDurandc  caused 
a  commotion  in  the  island  not  unlike  what  was 
caused  by  the  "  Salette"  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  was  a  crowd  on  the  quay  staring  at  the 
funnel  standing  erect  in  the  sloop.  They  were 
anxious  to  see  and  handle  the  machinery ;  but 
Lethierry,  after  making  a  new  and  triumphant 
survey  of  the  whole  by  daylight,  had  placed  two 
sailors  aboard,  with  instructions  to  prevent  any 
one  approaching  it.  The  funnel,  however,  fur- 
nished food  enough  for  contemplation.  The 
crowd  gaped  with  astonishment.  They  talked 
of  nothing  but  Gilliatt.  Tliey  remarked  on  his 
surname  of  "malicious  Gilliatt,"  and  their  ad- 
miration wound  up  with  the  remark,  "  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  people  in  the  island  who  can 
do  things  like  that." 

Mess  Lethierry  was  seen  from  outside  the 
house,  seated  at  a  table  before  the  window,  writ- 
ing, with  one  eye  on  the  paper  and  another  on 
the  sloop.  He  was  so  completely  absorbed  that 
he  had  only  once  stopped  to  call  Douce  and  ask 
after  Deruchette.  Douce  replied,  "  Mademoi- 
selle has  risen  and  is  gone  out."  Mess  Lethier- 
ry replied,  "  She  is  right  to  take  the  air.  She 
was  a  little  unwell  last  night'  owing  to  the  heat. 
There  was  a  crowd  in  the  room.  This  and  her 
surprise  and  joy,  and  the  windows  being  all 
closed,  overcame  her.  She  will  have  a  husband 
to  be  proud  of."  And  he  had  gone  on  with  his 
writing.  He  had  already  finished  and  sealed 
two  letters,  addressed  to  the  most  important 
ship-builders  at  Breme.  He  now  finished  the 
sealing  of  a  third. 

The  noise  of  a  wheel  upon  the  quay  induced 
him  to  look  up.  He  leaned  out  of  the  windov.-, 
and  observed,  coming  from  the  path  Mhich  led 
to  the  Bu  de  la  Rue,  a  boy  pushing  a  wheel- 
barrow. The  boy  was  going  towards  St.  Peter's 
Port.  In  the  barrow  was  a  portmanteau  of 
brown  leather,  studded  with  nails  of  brass  and 
white  metal. 

Mess  Lethierry  called  to  the  boy : 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  lad?" 

The  boy  stopped  and  replied, 

"To  the 'Cashmere.'" 

"What  for?" 

"To  take  this  trunk  aboard." 

"  Very  good ;  you  shall  take  these  three  let- 
ters too." 

Mess  LethieiTy  opened  the  drawer  of  his  ta- 
ble, took  a  piece  of  string,  tied  the  three  letters 
which  he  had  just  written  across  and  across,  and 
threw  the  packet  to  the  boy,  who  caught  it  be- 
tween his  hands. 

"  Tell  the  captain  of  the  '  Cashmere'  they  are 
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my  letters,  and  to  take  care  of  them.  They  are 
for  Germany — UrOme  via  London." 

"I  can't  si)eiik  to  the  captain,  Mess  Le- 
thierrv." 

"Why  not?" 

"  The  '  Caslimcrc'  is  not  abreast  of  the  quay." 

"All!" 

"yhe  is  in  the  roads." 

"Ay,  true — on  account  of  the  sea." 

"I  can  only  speak  to  the  man  who  takes  the 
things  aboard." 

"You  will  tell  him,  then,  to  look  to  the  let- 
ters." 

* '  Very  well,  Mess  Lethicrry. " 

"  At  wliat  time  does  the  '  Cashmere'  sail  ?" 

"At  twelve." 

"  The  tide  will  flow  at  noon  ;  she  will  have  it 
against  her." 

' '  But  she  will  have  the  wind,"  answered  the  lad. 

"Boy,"  said  Mess  LethieiTV,  pointing  with 
his  fore  finger  at  the  engine  in  tlie  sloo]),  "do 
you  sec  that  ?  There  is  something  whicli  laughs 
at  winds  and  tides." 

The  boy  put  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  took 
up  the  handles  of  the  barrow  again,  and  went 


on  his  way  towards  the  town.  Mess  Lethierry 
called  "Douce!  Grace!" 

Grace  o]}encd  the  door  a  little  way. 

"What  is  it,  Mess?" 

"  Come  in  and  wait  a  moment." 

Mess  Letliicrry  took  a  siieet  of  paper  and 
began  to  write.  If  Grace,  standing  behind  him, 
liad  been  curious,  and  bad  leaned  forward  while 
he  was  writing,  she  might  have  read  as  follows : 

"I  have  written  to  Breme  for  the  timber.  I 
have  appointments  all  the  morning  with  car- 
penters for  the  estimate.  The  rflmililing  will 
go  on  fast.  You  must  go  j-oui-self  to  the  Dean- 
cry  for  a  license.  It  is  my  wisli  that  the  mar- 
riage sliould  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  ;  im- 
mediately would  be  better.  I  am  busy  about 
the  Durande.  Do  you  be  busy  about  Dcru- 
chctte." 

He  dated  it  and  signed  "Lethierry."  He 
did  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  seal  it,  but  merely 
folded  it  in  four  and  liandcd  it  to  Grace,  saying, 

"Take  that  to  Gilliatt." 

"To  the  Bu  de  la  Bue?" 

"To  thcBudclalluc." 


BOOK   III. 
THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  "  CASHMERE." 


THE  CREEK  NEAR  THE  CntTRCn. 

When  there  is  a  crowd  at  St.  Sampson,  St. 
Peter's  Tort  is  soon  deserted.  A  point  of  curi- 
osity at  a  given  place  is  like  an  air-pump.  News 
travels  fast  in  small  jjlaces.  Going  to  see  the 
funnel  of  the  Durande  under  Mess  Lcthierry's 
window  had  been,  since  sunrise,  the  business  of 
the  Guernsey  folks.  Every  other  event  was 
eclipsed  by  this.  The  dcatli  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asai)b  was  forgotten,  together  with  the  question 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Caudray,  his  sudden  riches, 
and  the  departure  of  the  "Cashmere."  The 
machinery  of  the  Durande  brought  back  from 
the  Douvres  rocks  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
People  were  incredulous.  The  shipwreck  had 
appeared  extraordinary,  the  salvage  seemed  im- 
possible. Everybody  hastened  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  truth  by  the  hel])  of  his  own  eyes. 
Business  of  every  kind  was  suspended.  Long 
strings  of  townsfolk  with  their  families,  from  the 
"Vesin"  up  to  the  "Mess,"  men  and  women, 
gentlemen,  mothers  with  children,  infants  with 
dolls,  were  coming  by  every  i"oad  or  pathway  to 
sec  "the  thing  to  be  seen"  at  the  Brave'es,  turn- 
ing tiieir  backs  ujion  St.  Peter's  Port.  Many 
shops  at  St.  Peter's  Port  were  closed.  In  the 
Commercial  Arcade  there  was  an  alisolute  stag- 
nation in  buying  and  selling.  The  Durande 
alone  obtained  attention.  Not  a  single  sho])- 
keepcr  bad  liad  a  "handsell"  that  morning,  ex- 
cept a  jeweller,  who  was  surprised  at  having  sold 


a  wedding-ring  to  "a  sort  of  a  man  who  ap- 
peared in  a  great  hurry,  and  who,  asked  for  the 
house  of  the  Dean."  The  shops  which  remain- 
ed open  were  centres  of  gossip,  where  k)iterers 
discussed  the  miraculous  salvage.  There  was 
not  a  foot-passenger  at  the  "Hyvreuse,"  which 
is  known  in  these  days,  nobody  knows  why,  as 
Cambridge  Park;  no  one  in  the  High  Sircet, 
then  called  the  "  Grande  Rue ;"  nor  in  Smith 
Street,  known  then  only  as  the  Rue  dcs  Forges; 
nobody  in  Ilautcville.  The  Esjdanade  itself 
was  deserted.  One  might  have  guessed  it  to  be 
Sunday.  A  visit  from  a  royal  personage  to  re- 
view the  militia  at  the  Ancresse  could  not  have 
em])tied  the  town  more  completely.  All  this 
hubbub  about  "a  nol)ody"  like  Gilliatt  caused 
a  good  deal  of  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  among 
persons  of  grave  and  correct  habits. 

The  church  of  St.  I'etcrs  I'ort,  with  its  three 
gable-ends  j)laccd  side  by  side,  its  transept  and 
its  steejde,  stands  nt  the  wafer's  side  at  tlie  end 
of  the  harboin-,  and  nearly  on  the  landing-jilace 
itself,  where  it  welcomes  those  who  arrive  and 
gives  the  departing  "  God  speed."  It  repre- 
sents the  cajjital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  that 
long  line  which  forms  the  front  of  the  town  to- 
wards the  sea. 

It  is  both  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter's 
Port  and  the  chief  place  of  the  Deanery  of  the 
\\holc  island.  Its  olliciating  minister  is  the  sur- 
rogate of  the  bishop,  a  clergyman  in  full  orders. 

The  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  a  very  fine 
and  large  port  at  the  present  day,  was  at  that 
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epoch,  and  even  np  to  ten  years  ago,  less  con- 
siderable than  the  harbour  of  St.  Sainjison.  It 
was  enclosed  by  two  enormous  thick  walls,  be- 
ginning at  the  water's  edge  on  both  sides,  and 
curving  till  they  almost  joined  again  at  the  ex- 
tremities, wliere  there  stood  a  little  white  light- 
liouse.  Under  this  lighthouse,  a  narrow  gullet, 
bearing  still  the  two  rings  of  the  chain  with 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  bar  the  passage  in 
ancient  times,  formed  the  entrance  for  vessels. 
The  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  Tort  might  he  well 
compared  with  the  claw  of  a  huge  lobster  opened 
a  little  way.  This  kind  of  pincers  took  from 
the  ocean  a  portion  of  the  sea,  which  it  com- 
pelled to  remain  calm.  But  during  the  east- 
erly winds  the  waves  rolled  heavily  against  the 
narrow  entrance,  the  port  was  agitated,  and  it 
was  better  not  to  enter.  This  is  what  had  hap- 
pened with  the  "Cashmere"  that  day,  which 
had  accordingly  anchoi'cd  in  the  roads. 

The  vessels,  too,  during  tlie  easterly  winds, 
preferred  tliis  course,  which  besides  saved  them 
the  port  dues.  On  these  occasions,  the  boat- 
men of  the  town,  a  hardy  race  of  mariners  whom 
tlie  new  port  has  thrown  out  of  employment, 
came  in  their  boats  to  fetch  passengers  at  the 
landing-place  or  at  stations  on  the  shore,  and 
carried  them  with  their  luggage,  often  in  heavy 
seas,  but  always  without  accident,  to  the  vessels 
about  to  sail.  The  east  wind  blows  off  the 
shore,  and  is  very  favourable  for  the  passage  to 
England ;  the  vessel  at  such  times  rolls,  but  does 
not  pitch. 

When  a  vessel  happened  to  be  in  the  port, 
everybody  embarked  from  the  quay.  AVhcn  it 
was  in  the  roads  they  took  their  choice,  and 
embarked  from  any  point  of  the  coast  near  the 
moorings. 

The  "  Havelet"  was  one  of  these  ci-ecks. 
This  little  harbour  (which  is  the  signification 
of  the  word)  was  near  the  town,  but  was  so 
solitary  that  it  seemed  fiir  off.  This  solitude 
was  owing  to  the  shelter  of  the  high  cliffs  of 
Fort  St.  George,  which  overlooked  this  i-etired 
inlet.  Tlie  "Havelet"  was  accessible  by  several 
paths.  The  most  direct  was  along  the  water's 
side.  It  had  the  advantage  of  leading  to  the 
town  and  to  the  church  in  five  minutes'  walk, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  being  covered  by  the 
sea  twice  a  day.  The  other  paths  were  more  or 
less  abrupt,  and  led  down  to  the  creek  through 
gaps  in  the  steep  rocks.  Even  in  broad  day- 
light it  was  dusk  in  the  Havelet.  Huge  blocks- 
overhanging  it  on  all  sides,  and  tliick  bushes  and 
brambles,  cast  a  sort  of  soft  twilight  upon  the 
rocks  and  waves  below.  Nothing  could  be  more 
peaceful  than  this  spot  in  calm  weather;  noth- 
ing more  tumultuous  during  heavy  seas.  There 
were  ends  of  branches  there  which  were  always 
wet  with  the  foam.  In  the  spring-time  the 
place  was  full  of  flowers,  of  nests,  of  perfumes, 
of  birds,  of  butterflies,  and  bees.  Thanks  to  re- 
cent improvements,  this  wild  nook  no  longer 
exists.  Fine,  straight  lines  have  taken  the 
place  of  these  wild  featui-es ;  masonry,  quays, 
and  little  gardens  have  made  their  appearance ; 


earth -work  has  been  the  rage,  and  taste  has 
finally' subdued  the  eccentricities  of  the  clift', 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  rocks  below. 


II. 

DESPAIR  CONFRONTS  DESPAIR. 

It  was  a  little  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  crowd  at  St.  Sampson,  according  to 
all  appearance,  was  increasing.  The  multitude, 
feverish  with  curiosity,  was  moving  towards  the 
north  I  and  the  Havelet,  which  is  in  the  south, 
was  more  deserted  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  a  boat  there 
and  a  boatman.  In  the  boat  was  a  travelling- 
bag.  The  boatman  seemed  to  be  expecting 
some  one. 

The  "  Cashmere"  was  visible  at  anchor  in  the 
roads,  as  she  did  not  start  till  midday ;  there 
was  as  yet  no  sign  of  moving  aboard. 

A  passer-by,  who  had  listened  from  one  of 
the  ladder-paths  up  the  cliffs  overhead,  would 
have  heard  a  murmur  of  words  in  the  Havelet, 
and  if  he  had  leaned  over  the  overhanging  clift" 
might  have  seen,  at  some  distance  from  the 
boat,  in  a  corner  among  the  rocks  and  branches, 
where  the  eye  of  the  boatman  could  not  reach 
them,  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  was  Caudray 
and  Deruchette. 

These  obscure  nooks  on  the  sea- shore,  the 
chosen  places  of  lady  bathers,  are  not  always 
so  solitary  as  is  believed.  Persons  are  some- 
times observed  and  heard  there.  Those  who 
seek  shelter  and  solitude  in  them  may  easily  be 
followed  through  the  thick  bushes,  and,  thanks 
to  the  multiplicity  and  entanglement  of  the 
paths,  the  granite  and  the  shrubs  which  favour 
tlie  stolen  interview  may  also  favour  the  wit- 
ness. 

Caudray  and  Deruchette  stood  face  to  face, 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  holding  each 
other  lay  the  hand.  Deruchette  was  speaking. 
Caudray  was  silent.  A  tear  that  had  gathered 
upon  his  eyelash  hung  there  and  did  not  fall. 

Grief  and  strong  passion  were  imprinted  in 
his  calm,  religious  countenance.  A  painful  res- 
ignation was  there  too — a  resignation  hostile  to 
faith,  though  springing  from  it.  Upon  that 
face,  simply  devout  until  then,  there  was  the 
commencement  of  a  fatal  expression.  He  who 
had  hitherto  meditated  only  on  doctrine,  had 
begun  to  meditate  on  Fate,  an  unhealthy  medi- 
tation for  a  priest.  Faith  dissolves  under  its 
action.  Nothing  disturbs  the  religious  mind 
more  than  that  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  unknown.  Life  seems  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  events,  to  which  man  submits.  We 
never  know  from  which  direction  tlie  sudden 
blow  will  come.  Misery  and  happiness  enter  or 
make  their  exit  like  unexpected  guests.  Their 
laws,  their  orbit,  their  principle  of  gravitation, 
are  beyond  man's  grasp.  Virtue  conducts  not 
to  happiness,  nor  crime  to  retribution ;  con- 
science has  one  logic,  fate  another ;  and  neither 
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coincide.  Nothing  is  foreseen.  We  live  con- 
fusedly,  and  from  hand  to  mouth.  Conscience 
is  the  straiglit  line,  life  is  the  whirlwind,  which 
creates  above  man's  head  cither  black  chaos  or 
the  blue  sky.  Fate  does  not  practice  the  art 
of  transitions.  Her  wheel  turns  sometimes  so 
fast  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  tlie  interval 
between  one  revolution  and  another,  or  tlic  link 
between  yesterday  and  to-day.  Caudray  was  a 
believer  wliose  faith  did  not  exclude  reason,  and 
whose  priestly  training  did  not  shut  him  out 
from  passion.  Those  religious  systems  which 
impose  celibacy  on  tlie  priestiiood  are  not  witli- 
out  reason  for  it.  Nothing  really  destroys  the 
individuality  of  the  priest  more  than  love.  All 
sorts  of  clouds  seemed  to  darken  Caudray 's 
soul.  He  looked  too  long  into  Deruchette's 
eyes.     These  two  beings  worshijipcd  each  other. 

There  was  in  Caudray's  eye  the  mute  adora- 
tion of  despair. 

Dcruchetto  spoke : 

"You  must  not  leave  me.  I  shall  not  have 
strength.  I  thouglit  I  could  bid  you  fiirewell". 
I  cannot.  AVhy  did  you  come  yesterday?  You 
phould  not  have  come  if  you  were  going  so  soon. 
I  never  spoke  to  you.  I  loved  you,  but  knew 
it  not.  Only  that  day,  when  M.  Hcrode  read 
to  us  the  story  of  Rebecca,  and  when  your  eyes 
met  mine,  my  cheeks  were  like  fire,  and  I 
thouglit  only  of  how  Rebecca's  face  must  have 
burnt  like  mine;  and  yet,  if  any  one  had  told 
me  yesterday  that  I  loved  you,  I  might  have 
laughed  at  it.  This  is  what  is  so  terrilde.  It 
has  been  like  a  treason.  I  did  not  take  heed. 
I  went  to  the  church,  I  saw  you,  I  thought 
everybody  there  was  like  myself.  I  do  not  re- 
proach you ;  you  did  notliing  to  make  me  love 
you  ;  you  did  nothing  but  look  at  me ;  it  is  not 
your  foult  if  you  look  at  people ;  and  yet  that 
made  nic  love  you  so  much.  I  did  not  even 
8usi)ect  it.  "VVIien  you  took  up  the  book  it  was 
a  flood  of  light ;  when  others  took  it,  it  was  but 
a  book.  You  raised  your  eyes  sometimes;  you 
spoke  of  archangels ;  oh !  you  were  my  arch- 
angel. What  you  said  penetrated  my  thoughts 
at  once.  Before  then,  I  know  not  even  whether 
I  believed  in  God.  Since  I  have  known  you, 
I  have  learnt  to  pray.  I  used  to  say  to  Douce, 
dress  me  quickly,  lest  I  should  be  late  at  the 
service;  and  I  hastened  to  tlie  church.  Such 
it  was  with  me  to  love  some  one.  I  did  not 
know  the  cause.  I  said  to  myself,  how  devout 
I  am  becoming.  It  is  from  you  that  I  have 
learnt  that  I  do  not  go  to  church  for  God's  serv- 
ice. It  is  true ;  I  went  for  your  sake.  You 
spoke  so  well,  and  when  you  i-aised  your  arms 
to  heaven,  you  seemed  to  hold  my  heart  within 
your  two  white  hands.  I  was  foolish,  but  I 
did  not  know  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  your  fault? 
It  was  your  coming  to  nic  in  the  garden;  it  was 
your  speaking  to  me.  If  you  had  said  nothing, 
I  sliould  iiavc  known  nothing.  If  you  had  gone, 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  sad,  but  now  I 
should  die.  Since  I  know  that  I  love  you,  you 
cannot  leave  me.  Of  wh.-it  arc  you  thinking? 
You  do  not  seem  to  listen  to  me." 


Caudray  replied, 

"You  heard  what  was  said  last  night?" 

"Ah  me!" 

"What  can  I  do  against  that?" 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Caudrnj 
continued : 

"There  is  but  one  duty  left  to  me.  It  is  to 
fly." 

"And  mine  to  die.  Oh!  how  I  wish  there 
was  no  sea,  but  only  sky.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  that  would  settle  all,  and  that  our  departure 
would  be  the  same.  It  was  wrong  to  sjieak  to 
me ;  why  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  Do  not  go. 
What  will  become  of  me?  I  tell  you  I  shall 
die.  Y''ou  will  be  far  off  when  I  shall  be  in  my 
grave.  Oh !  my  heart  will  break.  I  am  very 
wretched;  yet  my  uncle  is  not  unkind." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Dcru- 
chettc  had  ever  said  "my  uncle."  Until  then 
she  had  always  said  "my  father." 

Caudray  stepped  back,  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  boatman.  Dcruchctte  heard  the  sound  of 
the  boat-hook  among  the  shingle,  and  the  step 
of  the  man  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

"No!   no!"  cried  Dcruchctte. 

"  It  must  be,  Dcruchctte,"  replied  Caudray. 

"No!  never!  For  the  sake  of  an  engine — 
impossible.  Did  you  see  that  horrible  man  last 
night?  You  cannot  abandon  me  thus.  You 
are  wise;  you  can  find  a  means.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  you  bade  me  come  here  this  morning 
with  tlic  idea  of  leaving  me.  I  have  never  done 
anytliing  to  deserve  this ;  you  can  have  no  re- 
proach to  make  me.  Is  it  by  that  vessel  that 
you  intended  to  sail?  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
You  shall  not  leave  me.  Heaven  docs  not  open 
thus  to  close  so  soon.  I  know  you  will  remain. 
Besides,  it  is  not  yet  time.  Oh!  how  I  love 
you  !" 

And  pressing  closely  to  him,  she  interlaced 
the  fingers  of  each  hand  behind  his  neck,  as  if 
])artly  to  make  a  bond  of  her  two  arms  for  de- 
taining him,  and  partly  with  her  joined  hands 
to  ]iiay.  He  moved  away  this  gentle  restraint, 
while  Dcruchctte  resisted  as  long  as  she  could. 

Dcruchctte  sank  upon  a  projection  of  the  rock 
covered  with  ivy,  lifting  by  an  unconscious 
movement  the  sleeve  of  her  dress  up  to  the  el- 
bow, and  exhibiting  her  graceful  arm.  A  pale 
suffused  light  was  in  her  eyes.  The  boat  was 
approaching. 

Caudray  held  her  head  bctMcen  his  hands. 
He  touched  her  hair  with  a  sort  of  religious 
care,  fixed  his  eyes  n]ion  her  for  some  moments, 
then  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  fervently,  and 
in  an  accent  trembling  with  anguish,  and  in 
which  might  have  Ijecn  traced  the  uprooting  of 
his  soul,  he  uttered  the  word  which  has  so  often 
resounded  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
"Farewell!" 

Dcruchctte  burst  into  lond  sobs. 

At  tliis  moment  they  heard  a  voire  near 
them,  which  said  solemnly  and  deliberately, 

"Why  should  you  not  be  man  and  wife?" 

Caudray  raised  his  head.  Ddruchette  looked 
up. 
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Gilliatt  stood  before  them. 

He  had  approached  by  a  by-path. 

He  was  no  longer  the  same  man  that  he  had 
appeared  on  the  previous  night.  He  had  ar- 
ranged his  hair,  shaved  his  beard,  put  on  shoes 
and''  a  white  shirt,  with  a  hirge  collar  turned 
over  sailor  fashion.  He  wore  a  sailor's  cos- 
tume, but  all  was  new.  A  gold  ring  was  on  his 
little  finger.  Ho  seemed  profoundly  calm.  His 
sunburnt  skin  had  become  pale ;  a  line  of  sick- 
ly bronze  overspread  it. 

They  looked  at  him  astonished.  Though  so 
changed,  De'ruchette  recognised  him.  But  the 
words  which  he  had  spoken  were  so  far  from 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds  at  that  moment, 
that  they  had  left  no  distinct  impression. 

Gilliatt  spoke  again : 

"Why  should  you  say  farewell  ?  Make  your- 
selves man  and  wife,  and  go  together." 

De'ruchette  started.  A  trembling  seized  her 
from  head  to  foot. 

Gilliatt  continued : 

"  Miss  Lethierry  is  a  woman.  She  is  of  age. 
It  depends  only  on  herself.  Her  uncle  is  but 
her  uncle.     You  love  each  other — " 

De'ruchette  interrupted  in  a  gentle  voice,  and 
asked,  "How  came  you  here?" 

"Make  yourselves  one,"  repeated  Gilliatt. 

De'ruchette  began  to  have  a  sense  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words.     She  stammered  out, 

"My  poor  uncle  1" 

"  If  the  marriage  was  yet  to  be,"  said  Gilli- 
att, "he  would  refuse.  When  it  is  over,  he 
will  consent.  Besides,  you  are  going  to  leave 
here.     When  you  return,  he  will  forgive." 

Gilliatt  added,  with  a  slight  touch  of  bitter- 
ness, "And  then  he  is  thinking  of  nothing  just 
now  but  the  rebuilding  of  his  boat.  This  will 
occupy  his  mind  during  your  absence.  The 
Durande  will  console  him." 

"I  cannot,"  said  De'ruchette,  in  a  state  of 
stupor  which  was  not  without  its  gleam  of  joy, 
"I  must  not  leave  him  nnliappy." 

"It  will  be  but  for  a  short  time,"  answered 
Gilliatt. 

Caudray  and  De'ruchette  had  been,  as  it  were, 
bewildered.  They  recovered  themselves  now. 
The  meaning  of  Gilliatt's  words  became  plainer 
as  their  surprise  diminished.  There  was  a 
slight  cloud  still  before  them,  but  their  part  was 
not  to  resist.  We  yield  easily  to  those  who 
come  to  save.  Objections  to  a  return  into  Par- 
adise are  weak.  There  was  something  in  the 
attitude  of  De'ruchette,  as  she  leaned  impercep- 
tibly upon  her  lover,  which  seemed  to  make 
common  cause  with  Gilliatt's  words.  The  enig- 
ma of  the  presence  of  this  man,  and  of  his  words, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  De'ruchette  in  particular, 
produced  various  kinds  of  astonishment,  was  a 
thing  apart.  He  said  to  them,  "Be  man  and 
wife!"  This  was  clear.  If  there  was  respon- 
sibility, it  was  his.  Derucliette  had  a  confused 
feeling  that,  for  many  reasons,  he  had  the  right 
to  decide  upon  her  fate.  Caudray  murmured, 
as  if  plunged  in  thought,  "An  uncle  is  not  a 
father." 


His  resolution  was  corrupted  by  the  sudden 
and  happy  turn  in  his  ideas.  The  probable 
scruples  of  the  clergyman  melted,  and  dissolved 
in  his  heart's  love  for  Doruchette. 

Gilliatt's  tone  became  abrupt  and  harsh,  and 
like  the  pulsations  of  fever, 

"There  must  be  no  delay,"  he  said.  "You 
have  time,  but  that  is  all.     Come." 

Caudray  observed  him  attentively,  and  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"  I  recognise  you.  It  was  you  who  saved 
my  life." 

Gilliatt  replied, 

"I  think  not." 

"Yonder,"  said  Caudray,  "at  the  extremity 
of  the  Banques." 

"I  do  not  know  the  place,"  said  Gilliatt. 

"  It  was  on  the  very  day  that  I  arrived  here." 

"Let  us  lose  no  time,"  interrupted  Gilliatt. 

"And  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  are  the  man 
whom  we  met  last  night." 

"Perhaps." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

Gilliatt  raised  his  voice, 

"  Boatman  !  wait  there  for  us.  We  shall  re- 
turn soon.  You  asked  me,  Miss  Lethierry,  how 
I  came  to  be  here.  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
I  walked  behind  you.  You  are  twenty-one.  In 
this  country,  when  persons  are  of  age,  and  de- 
pend only  on  themselves,  they  may  be  married 
immediately.  Let  us  take  the  path  along  the 
water-side.  It  j|  passable  ;  the  tide  will  not 
rise  here  till  noon.  But  lose  no  time.  Come 
with  me." 

De'ruchette  and  Caudray  seemed  to  consult 
each  other  by  a  glance.  They  were  standing 
close  together  motionless.  They  were  intoxi- 
cated— with  joy.  There  are  strange  hesitations 
sometimes  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  happi- 
ness. They  understood,  as  it  were,  without 
understanding. 

"  His  name  is  Gilliatt,"  whispered  De'ru- 
chette. 

Gilliatt  interrupted  with  a  sort  of  tone  of  au- 
thority. 

"What  do  you  linger  for?"  he  asked,  "I 
tell  you  to  follow  me." 

"Whither?"  asked  Caudray. 

"There!" 

And  Gilliatt  pointed  with  his  finger  towards 
the  spire  of  the  clmrch. 

Gilliatt  walked  on  before,  and  they  followed 
him.  His  step  was  firm,  but  they  walked  un- 
steadily. 

As  they  approached  the  church,  an  expres- 
sion dawned  upon  those  two  pure  and  beautiful 
countenances  which  was  soon  to  become  a  smile. 
The  approach  to  the  church  lighted  them  up. 
In  the  hollow  eyes  of  Gilliatt  there  was  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  beholder  might  have 
imagined  that  he  saw  a  spectre  leading  two 
souls  to  Paradise. 

Caudray  and  Deruchette  scarcely  took  count 
of  what  had  happened.  The  interposition  of  this 
man  was  like  the  branch  clutched  at  by  tlie 
drowning.     They  followed  their  guide  with  the 
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docility  of  despair,  leaning  on  the  first  comer. 
Tliose  who  feci  themselves  near  death  easily 
accept  the  accident  which  seems  to  save.  De- 
ruchctte,  more  ignorant  of  life,  was  more  confi- 
dent. Caudray  was  thouglitful.  Dcruclictte 
was  of  age,  it  was  true.  The  En|;lish  formali- 
ties of  marriage  are  simple,  especially  in  jirimi- 
tive  parts,  where  the  clergyman  has  almost  a 
discretionary  i)0wcr;  but  would  the  Dean  con- 
sent to  celebrate  the  marriage  without  even  in- 
quiring whether  the  uncle  consented?  This 
was  the  question.  Nevertheless,  they  could 
learn.     In  any  case  there  would  be  but  a  delay. 

But  what  was  tliis  man  ?  and  if  it  was  really 
he  whom  Lethierry  the  night  before  had  de- 
clared should  be  his  son-in-law,  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  his  actions  ?  The  very  obsta- 
cle itself  had  become  a  providence.  Caudray 
yielded,  but  his  yielding  was  only  tlie  rajjjd  and 
tacit  assent  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  saved 
from  despair. 

The  i)athway  was  uneven,  and  sometimes 
wet  and  ditlicult  to  pass.  Caudray,  absorbed 
in  thought,  did  not  observe  the  occasional 
pools  of  water  or  tlie  heaps  of  shingle.  But 
from  time  to  time  Gilliatt  turned  and  said  to 
him,  '-Take  heed  of  those  stones.  Give  her 
your  hand." 


III. 

THE    FOnETTIOCGHT   OF    SElF-S.VCRIFICE. 

It  struck  ten  as  they  entered  the  church. 

By  reason  of  the  early  hour,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  desertion  of  the  town  that  day, 
the  church  was  empty. 

At  the  farther  end,  however,  near  the  table 
which  in  the  Reformed  Church  fulfils  the  place 
of  the  altar,  there  were  three  persons.  They 
were  the  Dean,  his  evangelist,  and  the  registrar. 
The  Dean,  who  was  the  Reverend  Jaquemin 
Herode,  was  seated ;  the  evangelist  and  the 
registrar  stood  beside  him. 

A  book  was  open  upon  the  table. 

Beside  him,  upon  a  credence-table,  was  an- 
other book.  It  was  the  ])arish  register,  and 
also  open ;  and  an  attentive  eye  might  have 
remarked  a  page  on  which  was  some  writing, 
of  which  the  ink  was  not  yet  dry.  By  the 
side  of  the  register  were  a  pen  and  a  writing- 
desk. 

The  Reverend  Jaquemin  Ilerode  rose  on 
perceiving  Caudray. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you,"  he  said.  "All 
is  ready." 

The  Dean,  in  fact,  wore  his  officiating  robes. 

Caudray  looke<l  towards  Gilliatt. 

The  reverend  Dean  added,  "I  am  at  your 
service,  brother;"  and  he  bowed. 

It  was  a  bow  which  neither  turned  to  right 
or  left.  It  was  evident,  from  the  direction  of 
the  Dean's  gaze,  that  he  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  one  but  Caudray,  for  Caudray 
was  a  clergyman  and  a  gentloinan.  Neither 
Deruehette,  who  stood  aside,  nor  Gilliatt,  who 


was  in  the  rear,  were  included  in  the  salutation. 
His  look  was  a  sort  of  parentiiesis,  in  which 
none  but  Caudray  were  admitted.  The  obsen-- 
ance  of  these  little  niceties  constitutes  an  im- 
jiortant  feature  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  jjreservation  of  society. 

The  Dean  continued,  with  a  graceful  and  dig- 
nified urbanity, 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  colleague,  from  a 
double  i)oint  of  view.  You  have  lost  your 
uncle,  and  arc  about  to  take  a  wife ;  you  arc 
blessed  with  riches  on  the  one  hand,  and  hap- 
piness on  the  other.  Moreover,  thanks  to  the 
boat  which  they  are  about  to  rebuild.  Mess 
Lethierry  will  also  be  rich,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  Miss  Lethierry  was  born  in  this 
jiarish  ;  I  have  verified  the  date  of  her  birth  in 
the  register.  She  is  of  age,  and  at  her  own 
disposal.  Her  uncle,  too,  who  is  her  only 
relative,  consents.  You  arc  anxious  to  be 
united  immediately  on  account  of  your  ap- 
jiro.iching  departure.  This  I  can  understand; 
but  this  being  the  marriage  of  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  I  should  have  been  gratified  to  have 
.'^eeu  it  associated  with  a  little  more  solemnity. 
I  will  consult  your  wishes  by  not  detaining  you 
longer  than  necessary.  The  essentials  will  be 
soon  comjjlied  with.  The  form  is  already 
drawn  up  in  the  register,  and  it  requires  only 
the  names  to  be  filled  in.  By  the  terms  of  the 
law  and  custom,  the  marriage  may  be  cele- 
brated immediately  after  the  inscrijition.  The 
declaration  necessary  for  the  license  has  been 
duly  made.  I  take  upon  myself  a  slight  ir- 
regularity, for  the  ajijilication  for  the  license 
ought  to  have  been  registered  seven  d.ays  iu 
advance ;  but  I  yield  to  necessity  and  the  ur- 
gency of  your  departure.  Be  it  so,  then.  I 
will  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  My  evange- 
list will  be  the  witness  for  the  bridegroom ;  as 
regards  the  witness  for  the  bride — " 

The  Dean  turned  towards  Gilliatt.     Gilliatt 
made  a  movement  of  his  head. 

"That  is  suflicient,"  said  the  Dean. 

Caudray  remained  motionless ;  De'ruchctte 
was  hai)py,  but  no  less  jiowerless  to  move. 

"Nevertheless, "continued  the  Dean,  "there 
is  still  an  obstacle." 

De'ruchctte  started. 

The  Dean  continued: 

"The  representative  here  present  of  Mess 
Lethierry  ajijjlied  for  the  license  for  you,  and 
has  signed  the  declaration  on  the  register." 
And  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  the  Denn 
pointed  to  Gilliatt,  which  jireventcd  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  remembering  his  name.  "The 
messenger  from  Mess  Lethierry,"  he  added, 
"has  informed  me  this  morning  that,  being  too 
much  occupied  to  come  in  person,  Mess  Le- 
]  thierry  desired  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  immediately.  This  desire,  ex])rcssed  ver- 
bally, is  not  sufficient.  In  consequence  of  ha>- 
ing  to  grant  the  license,  and  of  the  irregularity 
which  I  take  upon  myself,  I  cannot  proceed  so 
rapidly  without  informing  myself  from  Mess 
Lethierry  personally,  uulc^s  some  one  can  pro- 
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duce  his  signature.  Whatever  niiglit  be  my 
desire  to  serve  you,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  message.  I  must  have  some  written  doc- 
ument." 

"That  need  not  delay  us,"  said  Gilliatt. 
And  he  presented  a  paper  to  tlie  Dean.  The 
Dean  took  it,  perused  it  by  a  glance,  seemed  to 
pass  over  some  lines  as  unimportant,  and  read 
aloud:  "Go  to  the  Dean  for  the  license.  I 
wiiih  the  marriage  to  take  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    Immediately  would  be  better." 

He  placed  the  paper  on  the  table,  and  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  It  is  signed  Lethierry.  It  would  have  been 
more  respectful  to  have  addressed  himself  to  me. 
But,  since  I  am  called  on  to  serve  a  colleague,  I 
ask  no  more." 

Caudray  glanced  again  at  Gilliatt.  There 
are  moments  when  mind  and  mind  com])rchend 
each  other  with  marvellous  clearness.  Caudray 
felt  that  there  was  some  deception ;  he  had  not 
the  strength  of  purpose,  perhaps  he  had  not  the 
idea  of  revealing  it.  Whether  in  obedience  to 
a  latent  heroism,  of  which  he  had  begun  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse,  or  whether  from  a  deadening  of 
the  conscience,  arising  from  the  suddenness  of 
the  happiness  placed  within  his  reach,  he  uttered 
no  Mord. 

The  Dean  took  the  pen,  and,  aided  by  the 
clerk,  filled  up  the  spaces  in  the  page  of  the 
register ;  then  he  rose,  and  by  a  gesture  invited 
Caudray  and  De'ruchette  to  approach  the  table. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  It  was  a  strange 
moment.  Caudray  and  Deruchette  stood  beside 
each  other  before  the  minister.  He  who  has 
ever  dreamed  of  a  marriage  in  which  he  him- 
self was  chief  actor  may  conceive  something  of 
the  feeling  which  they  experienced. 

Gilliatt  stood  at  a  little  distance  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  pillars. 

De'ruchette,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  desper- 
ate, thinking  only  of  death  and  its  associations, 
had  dressed  herself  in  white.  Her  attire,  which 
had  been  associated  in  her  mind  with  mourn- 
ing, was  suited  to  her  nuptials.  A  white  dress 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  bride. 

A  ray  of  happiness  was  visible  upon  her  face. 
Never  had  she  appeared  more  beautiful.  Her 
features  were  remarkable  for  prettiness  rather 
than  what  is  called  beauty.  Their  fault,  if  fault 
it  be,  lay  in  a  certain  excess  of  grace.  De'ru- 
chette in  repose,  that  is,  neither  disturbed  by 
passion  or  grief,  was  graceful  above  all.  The 
ideal  Virgin  is  the  transfiguration  of  a  face  like 
this.  De'ruchette,  touched  by  her  sorrow  and 
her  love,  seemed  to  have  caught  that  higher  and 
more  holy  expression.  It, was  the  difterence 
between  the  field  daisy  and  the  lily. 

The  tears  had  scarcely  dried  upon  her  cheeks  ; 
one  perhaps  still  lingered  in  the  midst  of  her 
smiles.  Traces  of  tears  indistinctly  visible  form 
a  sweet  but  sombre  accompaniment  of  joy. 

The  Dean,  standing  near  the  table,  placed 
his  finger  upon  the  open  book,  and  asked  in  a 
distinct  voice  whether  they  knew  of  any  imped- 
iment to  their  union. 


There  was  no  reply. 

"  Amen  !"  said  the  Dean. 

Caudray  and  De'ruchette  advanced  a  step  or 
two  towards  the  table. 

"  Joseph  Ebenezer  Caudray,  wilt  thou  have 
this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  ?" 

Caudray  replied  "I  will." 

Tiie  Dean  continued  : 

"  Duraude  Deruchette  Lethierry,  wilt  thou 
have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  husband?" 

Deruchette,  in  an  agony  of  soul,  springing 
from  her  excess  of  hajipiness,  murmured  rather 
than  uttered,  "I  will." 

Then  followed  the  beautiful  form  of  the  An- 
glican marriage  service.  The  Dean  looked 
around,  and  in  the  twilight  of  the  church  ut- 
tered the  solemn  words, 

"Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to 
this  man  ?" 

Gilliatt  answered,  "  I  do '." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  Caudray 
and  De'ruchette  felt  a  vague  sense  of  oppression 
in  spite  of  their  joy. 

The  Dean  placed  Deruchette's  right  hand  in 
Caudray's,  and  Caudray  repeated  after  him, 

"I  take  thee,  Durande  De'ruchette,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to 
cherish  till  death  do  us  part ;  and  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth." 

The  Dean  then  placed  Caudray's  right  hand 
in  that  of  De'ruchette,  and  De'ruchette  said  after 
him, 

"I  take  thee  to  be  my  wedded  husband,  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death 
do  us  part ;  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth." 

The  Dean  asked,  ' '  Where  is  the  ring  ?"  The 
question  took  them  by  surprise.  Caudray  had 
no  ring;  but  Gilliatt  took  off"  the  gold  ring 
which  he  wore  upon  his  little  finger.  It  was 
probably  the  wedding-ring  which  had  been  sold 
that  morning  by  the  jeweller  in  the  Commercial 
Arcade. 

The  Dean  placed  the  ring  upon  the  book, 
then  handed  it  to  Caudray,  who  took  Deru- 
chette's little  trembling  left  hand,  passed  the 
ring  over  her  fourth  finger,  and  said, 

"With  this  ring  I  thee  wed!" 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  continued  the  Dean. 

"Amen,"  said  his  evangelist. 

Then  the  Dean  said,  "  Let  us  pray." 

Caudray  and  De'ruchette  turned  towards  the 
table  and  knelt  down. 

Gilliatt,  standing  by,  inclined  his  head. 

So  they  knelt  before  God,  while  he  seemed  to 
bend  under  the  burden  of  his  fate. 


IV. 

"for   TOtTR   AVIFE    AVHEN   TOU   MAERT." 

As  they  left  the  church  they  could  see  the 
"  Cashmere"  making  preparations  for  her  de- 
parture. 
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"You  are  in  time,"  said  Gilliatt. 

They  chose  again  the  path  leading  to  the 
Havelet. 

Caudrav  and  Do'ruchctte  went  before,  Gilliatt 
this  time  walking  behind  them.  They  were  two 
somnambulists.  Their  bewildcrnicnt  had  not 
l)assed  away,  but  only  changed  in  form.  They 
took  no  heed  of  whitiier  they  were  going  or  of 
what  they  did.  Tiiey  hurried  on  mechanically, 
scarcely  remembering  the  existence  of  any  tiling, 
feeling  that  they  were  united  forever,  but  scarce- 
ly able  to  connect  two  ideas  in  tlieir  minds.  In 
ecstasy  like  theirs  it  is  as  imjxtssible  to  think  as 
it  is  to  swim  in  a  torrent.  In  the  midst  of  their 
trouble  and  darkness  they  had  been  plunged  in 
a  whirlpool  of  delight ;  they  bore  a  paradise 
witliin  themselves.  They  did  not  speak,  but 
conversed  with  each  other  by  the  mysterious 
sympathy  of  tlieir  souls.  Deruchctte  pressed 
Caudray's  arm  to  her  side. 

The  footsteps  of  Gilliatt  behind  them  remind- 
ed them  now  and  then  that  he  was  there.  They 
were  deeply  moved,  but  could  find  no  words. 
Tlie  excess  of  emotion  results  in  stupor.  Theirs 
was  delightful,  but  overwhelming.  They  were 
man  and  wife ;  every  otlier  idea  was  postponed 
to  that.  "What  Gilliatt  had  done  was  well ; 
that  was  all  they  could  grasp.  They  felt  to- 
wards their  guide  a  deep  but  vague  gratitude  in 
their  hearts.  Dcruchettc  felt  tliat  there  was 
some  mystery  to  be  explained,  hut  not  now. 
ileanwhile  they  accepted  their  unexpected  hap- 
])iness.  They  felt  themselves  controlled  by  the 
abruptness  and  decision  of  this  man  who  con- 
ferred on  them  so  much  happiness  witli  a  kind 
of  authority.  To  question  him,  to  talk  with 
him  seemed  impossible.  Too  many  imj)ressions 
rushed  into  their  minds  at  once  for  that.  Their 
absoi-ption  was  complete. 

Events  succeed  each  other  sometimes  with 
tlie  rapidity  of  hailstones.  Their  effect  is  over- 
powering ;  they  deaden  the  senses.  Falling 
upon  existences  habitually  calm,  they  render 
incidents  rapidly  unintelligible  even  to  those 
w  hom  they  chiefly  concern ;  we  become  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  our  own  adventures ;  we  are 
overwhelmed  without  guessing  the  cause,  or 
crowned  with  happiness  without  comprehend- 
ing it.  For  some. hours  Deruchctte  liad  been 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  emotion :  at  first, 
surprise  and  delight  at  meeting  Candray  in  the 
garden  ;  then  horror  at  the  monster  whom  her 
uncle  had  presented  as  her  liushand ;  tlien  her 
anguish  when  the  angel  of  her  dreams  spread 
his  wings  and  seemed  about  to  depart ;  and  now 
her  joy,  a  joy  such  as  slie  had  never  known, 
founded  on  an  inexplicable  enigma ;  the  mon- 
ster of  last  night  himself  restoring  her  lover; 
marriage  arising  out  of  her  torture;  this  Gil- 
liatt, the  evil  destiny  of  last  night,  become  to- 
day her  saviour !  She  could  exjilain  nothing 
to  her  own  mind.  It  was  evident  that  all  tlie 
morning  Gilliatt  had  had  no  other  occupation 
than  that  of  preparing  the  way  for  their  mar- 
riage :  he  had  done  all :  he  had  answered  for 
Mess  Lcthierry,  seen  tlie  Dean,  obtained  the 


license,  signed  the  necessary  declaration,  and 
thus  the  marriage  had  been  rendered  possible. 
But  Dt'ruchette  understood  it  not.  If  she  had, 
she  could  not  have  comprehended  the  reasons. 
They  did  nothing  but  close  their  eyes  to  the 
world,  and  —  grateful  in  their  hearts  —  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  this  good  de- 
mon. There  was  no  time  for  explanations,  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  seemed  too  insignifi- 
cant.    They  were  silent  in  their  trance  of  love. 

The  little  power  of  thought  which  they  re- 
tained was  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  guide 
tliem  on  their  way — to  enable  them  to  distin- 
guish the  sea  from  the  land,  and  the  "Cash- 
mere" from  every  other  vessel. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  little  creek. 

Caudray  entered  the  boat  first.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Deruchctte  was  about  to  follow,  she 
felt  her  sleeve  held  gently.  It  was  Gilliatt,  who 
had  placed  his  finger  iijion  a  fold  of  her  dress, 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  on  a 
journey  unexpectedly.  It  has  struck  me  that 
you  would  liave  need  of  dresses  and  clothes. 
You  will  find  a  trunk  aboard  the  "Cashmere," 
containing  a  lady's  clothing.  It  came  to  me 
from  my  mother.  It  was  intended  for  my  wife 
if  I  should  marry.  Fcrmit  me  to  ask  your  ac- 
ceptance of  it." 

De'ruchette,  partially  aroused  from  her  dream, 
turned  towards  him.  Gilliatt  continued,  in  a 
voice  which  was  scarcely  audible, 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you,  madam,  but  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  give  you  some  explanation. 
On  the  day  of  your  misfortupe  you  were  sitting 
in  the  lower  room  ;  you  uttered  certain  words ; 
it  is  easy  to  understand  tjiat  you  have  forgotten 
them.  We  are  not  compelled  to  remember 
every  word  we  speak.  Mess  Lethierry  was  in 
great  sorrow.  It  was  certainly  a  noble  vessel, 
and  one  that  did  good  service.  The  misfortune 
was  recent ;  there  was  a  great  commotion. 
Those  are  things  which  one  naturally  forgets. 
It  was  only  a  vessel  wrecked  among  the  rocks ; 
one  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  an  accident. 
But  what  I  wished  to  tell  you  was,  that  as  it 
was  said  that  no  one  would  go,  I  went.  They 
said  it  was  impossible,  but  it  was  not.  I  thank 
you  for  listening  to  me  a  moment.  You  can 
understand,  madam,  that  if  I  went  there,  it  was 
not  with  the  thougiit  of  disjdcasing  you.  This 
is  a  thing,  besides,  of  old  date.  I  know  that 
you  are  in  haste.  If  there  was  time,  if  we 
talked  about  this,  you  might  perhajis  renicmLer. 
But  this  is  all  useless  now.  The  history  of  it 
goes  back  to  a  day  when  there  was  snow  upon 
the  ground.  And  then,  on  one  occasion  that  I 
passed  you,  I  thought  that  you  looked  kindly  on 
me.  This  is  how  it  was.  With  regard  to  last 
night,  I  had  not  liad  time  to  go  to  my  home.  I 
came  from  my  labour-;  I  was  all  torn  and  rag- 
ged ;  I  startled  you,  and  you  fainted.  I  was  to 
blame ;  people  do  not  come  like  that  to  stran- 
gers' houses ;  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  This  is 
nearly  all  I  had  to  say.  You  are  about  to  sail. 
You  will  have  fine  weather;  the  wind  is  in  the 
cast.     Farewell !     You  will  not  blame  me  for 
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troubling  you  with  these  things.  This  is  the 
last  minute." 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  trunk  you  spoke  of," 
replied  De'ruchette.  "Why  do  you  not  keep  it 
for  your  wife,  when  you  marry  ?" 

"It  is  most  likely,  madam,"  replied  Gilliatt, 
"that  I  shall  never  marry." 

"That  would  be  a  pity,"  said  Deruchctte; 
' '  you  are  so  good. " 

And  De'ruchette  smiled.  Gilliatt  returned 
her  smile. 

Then  he  assisted  her  to  stop  into  the  boat. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
Caudray  and  De'ruchette  were  aboard  the  "Cash- 
mere," in  the  roads. 


THE    GREAT  TOMB. 

Gilliatt  walked  along  the  water-side,  passed 
rapidly  through  St.  Peter's  Port,  and  tlien  turned 
towards  St.  Sampson  by  the  sea-shore.  In  his 
anxiety  to  meet  no  one  whom  he  knew,  he  avoid- 
ed the  highways,  now  filled  with  foot-passengers 
by  his  great  achievement. 

For  a  long  time,  as  the  reader  knows,  he  had 
had  a  peculiar  manner  of  traversing  the  coun- 
try in  all  parts  without  being  observed.  He 
knew  the  by-paths,  and  favoured  solitary  and 
winding  routes ;  he  had  the  shy  habits  of  a  wild 
beast  who  knows  that  he  is  disliked,  and  keeps 
at  a  distance.  When  quite  a  child,  he  had  been 
quick  to  feel  how  little  welcome  men  showed  in 
their  faces  at  his  approach,  and  he  had  gradual- 
ly contracted  that  habit  of  being  alone  which 
had  since  become  an  instinct. 

He  passed  through  the  Esplanade,  then  by 
the  Salerie.  Now  and  then  he  turned  and 
looked  behind  him  at  the  "Cashmere"  in  the 
roads  which  was  beginning  to  set  her  sails. 
There  was  little  wind ;  Gilliatt  went  faster  than 
the  "Cashmere."  He  walked  with  downcast 
eyes  among  the  lower  rocks  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  tide  was  beginning  to  rise. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  turning  his  back, 
contemplated  for  some  minutes  a  group  of  oaks 
beyond  the  rocks  which  concealed  the  road  to 
Vale.  They  were  the  oaks  at  the  spot  called 
the  Basses  Maisons.  It  was  there  that  De'ru- 
chette once  wrote  with  her  finger  the  name  of 
Gilliatt  in  the  snow.  Many  a  day  had  passed 
since  that  snow  had  melted  away. 

Then  he  pursued  his  way. 

The  day  was  beautiful — more  beautiful  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  seen  that  year.  It  was 
one  of  those  spring  days  when  May  suddenly 
pours  forth  all  its  beauty,  and  when  Nature 
seems  to  have  no  thought  but  to  rejoice  and  be 
happy.  Amidst  the  many  murmurs  from  for- 
est and  village,  from  the  sea  and  the  air,  a  sound 
of  cooing  could  be  distinguished.  The  first  but- 
terflies of  the  year  were  resting  on  the  early 
roses.  Everything  in  nature  seemed  new' — 
the  grass,  the  mosses,  the  leaves,  the  perfumes, 


the  rays  of  light.  The  sun  shone  as  if  it  had 
never  shone  before.  The  pebbles  seemed  bathed 
in  coolness.  Birds  but  lately  fledged  sang  out 
their  deep  notes  from  the  trees,  or  fluttered 
among  the  boughs  in  their  attempts  to  use  their 
new-found  wings.  There  was  a  chattering  all 
together  of  goldfinches,  pewits,  tomtits,  wood- 
peckers, bullfinches,  and  thrushes.  The  blos- 
soms of  lilacs.  May  lilies,  daphnes,  and  melilots 
mingled  their  various  hues  in  the  thickets.  A 
beautiful  kind  of  water-weed  peculiar  to  Guern- 
sey covered  the  pools  with  an  emerald  green ; 
and  the  kingfishers  and  tlie  water-wagtails, 
which  make  such  graceful  little  nests,  came 
down  there  to  bathe  their  wings.  Through  ev- 
ery opening  in  the  br  nches  appeared  the  deep 
blue  sky.  A  few  lazy  clouds  followed  each 
other  in  the  azure  depths.  The  ear  seemed  to 
catch  the  sound  of  kisses  sent  from  invisible 
lips.  Every  old  wall  had  its  tufts  of  wallflow- 
ers. The  plum-trees  and  laburnums  were  in 
blossom  ;  their  white  and  yellow  masses  gleam- 
ed through  the  interlacing  boughs.  The  spring 
showered  all  her  gold  and  silver  on  the  woods. 
The  new  shoots  and  leaves  were  green  and  fresh. 
Calls  of  welcome  were  in  the  air;  the  ap])roach- 
ing  summer  opened  her  hospitable  doors  for 
birds  coming  from  afar.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  swallows.  The  clusters  of  furze- 
bushes  bordered  the  steep  sides  of  hollow  roads 
in  anticipation  of  the  clusters  of  the  hawthorn. 
The  pretty  and  the  beautiful  reigned  side  by 
side ;  the  magiuficent  and  the  graceful,  the  great 
and  the  little,  had  each  their  place.  No  note 
in  the  great  concert  of  nature  was  lost.  Green 
microscopic  beauties  took  their  place  in  the  vast 
universal  plan  in  which  all  seemed  distinguish- 
able as  in  limpid  water.  Everywhere  a  divine 
fullness,  a  mysterious  sense  of  expansion,  sug- 
gested the  unseen  effort  of  the  sap  in  move- 
ment. Glittering  things  glittered  more  than 
ever ;  loving  natures  became  more  tender. 
There  was  a  hymn  in  the  flowers,  and  a  radi- 
ance in  the  sounds  of  the  air.  The  wide-dif- 
fused harmony  of  nature  burst  forth  on  every 
side.  All  things  which  felt  the  dawn  of  life  in- 
vited others  to  put  forth  shoots.  A  movement 
coming  from  below,  and  also  from  above,  stirred 
vaguely  all  hearts  susceptible  to  the  scattered 
and  subterranean  influence  of  germination. 
The  flower  shadowed  forth  the  fruit ;  young 
maidens  dreamed  of  love.  It  was  Nature's 
universal  bridal.  It  was  fine,  bright,  and  warm ; 
through  the  hedges  in  the  meadows  children 
were  seen  laughing  and  i)laying  at  their  games. 
Tlie  fruit-trees  filled  the  orchards  witli  tlieir 
heaps  of  white  and  pink  blossoms.  In  the  fields 
were  primroses,  cowslips,  milfoil,  daffodils,  dai- 
sies, sjieedwell,  jacinths,  and  violets.  Blue 
borage  and  yellow  irises  swarmed  with  those 
beautiful  little  pink  stars  which  flower  always 
in  groups,  and  are  hence  called  "companions." 
Creatures  with  golden  scales  glided  between  the 
stones.  The  flowering  liouseleek  covered  the 
tliatched  roofs  with  purple  patches.  Women 
were  plaiting  hives  in  the  open  air;  and  the 
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bees  were  abroad,  mingling  their  humming  with 
the  murmurs  from  the  sea. 

Wlicn  Gilliatt  arrived  at  St.  Sampson,  the 
water  liad  not  yet  risen  at  the  further  end  of 
the  liarbour,  and  he  was  able  to  cross  it  dry- 
footed  unjicrc'civcd  beliind  the  hulks  of  vessels 
fixed  for  rcjiair.  A  number  of  flat  stones  were 
placed  there  at  regular  distances  to  make  a 
causeway. 

He  was  not  obsened.  The  crowd  was  at  the 
(ither  end  of  the  jiort,  near  the  narrow  entrance, 
by  the  Brave'es.  There  his  name  was  in  every 
mouth.  They  were  si>caking  about  him  so  mucli 
that  none  paid  attention  to  hiui.  He  passed, 
sheltered  in  some  degree  by  tlie  very  commotion 
that  he  had  caused. 

He  saw  from  afar  the  sloop  in  the  jflaee 
where  he  had  moored  it,  with  tlic  funnel  stand- 
ing between  its  four  chains ;  observed  a  move- 
ment of  carpenters  at  their  work,  and  confused 
outlines  of  figures  ])assing  to  and  fro ;  and  he 
could  distinguish  tlie  loud  and  elicery  voice  of 
Mess  Lethierrj'  giving  orders. 

He  threaded  the  narrow  alloys  behind  the 
Bravecs.  Tlicre  was  no  one  there  beside  him. 
All  curiosity  was  concentrated  on  the  front  of 
the  house.  He  chose  the  footpath  alongside  the 
low  wall  of  the  garden,  but  stojjpcd  at  the  anple 
wjicre  the  wild  mallow  grew.  He  saw  once 
more  the  stone  where  he  used  to  pass  his  time  ; 
saw  once  more  the  wooden  garden-seat  where 
Deruchette  was  accustomed  to  sit,  and  glanced 
again  at  the  jiatliway  of  the  alley  where  he  had 
seen  the  embrace  of  two  shadows  which  had 
vanished. 

He  soon  went  on  his  way,  climbed  the  hill  of 
Vale  Castle,  descended  again,  and  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  Bu  de  la  Kue. 

Tlie  Houmet-Paradis  was  a  solitude. 

His  bouse  was  in  the  same  state  in  which  he 
had  left  it  in  the  morning,  after  dressing  him- 
self to  go  to  St.  Peter's  Port. 

A  window  was  ojien,  through  which  his  bag- 
pipe mi^ht  have  been  seen  hanging  to  a  nail 
upon  the  wall. 

Upon  the  table  was  the  little  "  Bible"  given 
to  him  in  token  of  gratitude  by  tlie  stranger 
whom  he  now  knew  as  Caudray. 

The  key  was  in  the  door.  He  approached, 
placed  his  hand  upon  it,  turned  it  twice  in  the 
lock,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  departed. 

He  walked  not  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
but  towards  the  sea. 

He  traversed  his  garden  diagonally,  taking 
the  shortest  way  without  regard  to  the  beds,  but 
taking  care  not  to  tread  upf)n  the  ]>lants  which 
he  placed  tiicre,  because  he  had  heard  that  they 
were  favourites  with  Deruchette. 

He  crossed  the  jiarapet  wall,  and  let  himself 
down  ui)on  the  rocks. 

Going  straight  on,  ho  began  to  follow  the 
long  ridge  of  rocks  which  connected  the  Bu  de 
la  Kue  with  the  great  natural  ol)elisk  of  granite 
rising  erect  from  the  sea,  whidi  was  known  as 
the  Boast's  Horn.  This  was  the  jdace  of  the 
Gild-Holm-'Ur  seat. 


He  strode  on  from  block  to  block  like  a  giant 
among  mountains.  To  make  long  strides  upon 
a  row  of  breakers  is  like  walking  upon  the  ridge 
of  a  roof. 

A  tislicrwoman  with   dredge-nets,  who  had 
been  walking  naked-footed  among  the  pools  of 
scii-water  at  some  distance,  and  had  just  re- 
gained the  shore,  called  to  him,  "  Take  care  ;  ' 
the  tide  is  coming."     But  he  held  on  his  way. 

Having  arrived  at  the  great  rock  of  the  point, 
the  Horn,  which  rises  like  a  pinnacle  from  the 
sea,  he  stojipcd.  It  was  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory. 

He  looked  around. 

Out  at  sea  a  few  sailing-boats  at  anchor  were 
fishing.  Now  and  then  rivulets  of  silver  glit- 
tered among  them  in  the  sun ;  it  was  the  water 
running  from  the  nets.  The  '•Cashmere"  was 
not  yet  off  tSt.  Sampson.  She  had  set  her  main- 
topsail,  and  was  between  Herm  and  Jethou. 

Gilliatt  rounded  the  rock,  and  came  under 
the  Gild-Holm-'Ur  scat,  at  the  foot  of  that  kind 
of  abrupt  stairs  where,  less  than  three  months 
before,  he  had  assisted  Caudray  to  come  down. 
He  ascended. 

The  greater  number  of  the  steps  were  already 
under  water.  Two  or  three  only  were  still  dry, 
by  which  he  climbed. 

The  steps  led  up  to  the  Gild-Holm-'Ur  seat. 
He  reached  the  niche,  contcmjjlatcd  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, jiressed  his  hand  ujion  his  eyes,  and  let  it 
glide  gently  from  one  eyelid  to  the  other — a  ges- 
ture by  which  he  seemed  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  ]iast— then  sat  down  in  the  hollow, 
with  the  perpendicular  wall  behind  him,  and  the 
ocean  at  his  feet. 

Tiie  "Cashmere"  at  that  moment  was  pass- 
ing the  great  round  half-submerged  tower,  de- 
fended by  one  sergeant  and  a  cannon,  which 
marks  the  half  way  in  the  roads  between  Herm 
and  St.  Peter's  Port. 

A  few  flowers  stirred  among  the  crevices  in 
the  rock  about  Gilliatt's  head.  The  sea  was 
blue  as  far  as  eye  could  rcacli.  The  wind  came 
from  the  east;  there  was  a  little  surf  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  island  of  Sark,  of  ^^llil■h  only  the 
western  side  is  visible  from  Guernsey.  In  the 
distance  appeared  the  coast  of  France  like  a 
mist,  with  the  long  yellow  strij)s  of  sand  about 
Carteret.  Kow  and  then  a  white  butterfly  flut- 
tered by.  The  butterflies  frequently  fly  out  to 
sea. 

The  breeze  was  very  slight.     The  blue  ex- 

'  pause,  both  above  and  below,  was  tranquil.    Kot 

a  rijijde  agitated  those  si>ccics  of  scrjicnts,  of  an 

azure  more  or  less  dark,  which  indicate  on  the 

I  surface  of  the  sea  the  lines  of  sunken  rocks. 

I      The  "  Cashmere,"  little  moved  by  the  wind, 

had  set  her  tojisail  and  studding-sails  to  catch 

the  breeze.     Ail  her  canvas  was  spread,  but  the 

wind  being  a  side  one,  her  studding-sails  only 

compelled  her  to  hug  the  Guernsey  coast  more 

closely.      She    had    i)assed   the    beacon    of  St. 

Sampson,  and  was  ofF  the  hill  of  Vale  Castle. 

The  moment  was  ajiproaching  when  she  Mould 

double  the  point  of  the  lid  de  la  Kue. 


THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 


Gilliatt  watclied  her  approach. 

The  air  and  sea  were  still.  The  tide  rose 
not  by  waves,  but  by  an  imperceptible  swell. 
The  level  of  the  water  crept  upward  without  a 
palpitation.  The  subdued  murmur  from  the 
open  sea  was  soft  as  the  breathing  of  a  cliild. 

In  the  direction  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Samp- 
son, faint  echoes  could  be  heard  of  carpenters' 
hammers.  The  carpenters  were  ])robably  the 
workmen  constructing  the  tackle,  gear,  and  ap- 
paratus for  removing  the  engine  from  the  sloop. 
The  sounds,  however,  scarcely  reached  Gilliatt 
by  reason  of  the  mass  of  granite  at  his  back. 

The  "Cashmere"  approached  with  the  slow- 
ness of  a  phantom. 

Gilliatt  watched  it  still. 

Suddenly  a  splash  and  a  sensation  of  cold 
caused  him  to  look  down.  The  sea  touched  his 
feet. 

He  lowered  his  eyes,  then  raised  them  again. 

The  "  Cashmere"  was  quite  near. 

The  rock  in  which  the  rains  had  hollowed 
out  the  Gild-Holm-'Ur  seat  was  so  completely 
vertical,  and  there  was  so  much  water  at  its 
base,  that  in  calm  weather  vessels  were  able  to 
pass  without  danger  within  a  few  cables  lengths. 

The  "  Cashmere"  was  abreast  of  the  rock.  It 
rose  straight  upwards  as  if  it  had  grown  out  of 
the  water.  It  was  like  the  lengthening  out  of 
a  shadow.  The  rigging  showed  black  against 
the  heavens  and  in  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
the  sea.  The  long  sails,  passing  for  a  moment 
over  the  sun,  became  lighted  up  with  a  singular 
glory  and  transparence.  The  water  murmured 
indistinctly,  but  no  other  noise  marked  the  ma- 
jestic gliding  of  that  outline.  The  deck  was  as 
visible  as  if  he  had  stood  upon  it. 

The  steersman  was  at  the  helm ;  a  cabin-boy 
was  climbing  the  shrouds ;  a  few  passengers 
leaning  on  the  bulwarks  were  contemplating  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  captain  was  smoking ; 
but  nothing  of  all  this  was  seen  by  Gilliatt. 

There  was  a  spot  on  the  deck  on  which  the 
broad  sunlight  fell.  It  was  on  this  corner  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed.  In  this  sunlight  stood 
Deruchette  and  Caudray.  They  were  sitting 
together  side  by  side,  like  two  birds,  warming 
themselves  in  the  noonday  sun,  upon  one  of 
those  covered  seats  with  a  little  awning  which 
well-ordered  packet-boats  provided  for  passen- 
gers, and  upon  which  was  the  inscription,  when 
it  happened  to  be  an  English  vessel,  "  For  ladies 
only."  De'ruchette's  head  was  leaning  upon 
Caudray's  shoulder;  his  arm  was  around  her 
waist;  they  held  each  other's  hands  with  their 
fingei's  interwoven.  A  celestial  light  was  dis- 
cernible in  those  two  faces  formed  by  innocence. 
Their  chaste  embrace  was  expressive  of  their 
earthly  union  and  their  purity  of  soul.  The 
seat  was  a  sort  of  alcove,  almost  a  nest ;  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  glory  round  them — the  ten- 
der aureola  of  love  passing  into  a  cloud. 

The  silence  was  like  the  calm  of  heaven. 

Caudray's  gaze  was  fixed  in  contemplation. 
De'ruchette's  lips  moved  ;  and,  amidst  that  per- 
fect silence,  as  the  wind  carried  the  vessel  near 
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shore,  and  it  glided  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the 
Gild-IIolm-'Ur  scat,  Gilliatt  heard  the  tender 
and  musical  voice  of  De'ruchette  exclaiming, 

"Look  yonder.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  a 
man  upon  the  rock." 

The  vessel  passed. 

Leaving  the  promontory  of  the  BH  de  la  Rue 
behind,  the  "  Cashmere"  glided  on  upon  the 
watei's.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  her 
masts  and  sails  formed  only  a  white  obelisk, 
gradually  decreasing  against  the  horizon.  Gil- 
liatt felt  that  the  water  had  reached  his  knees. 

He  contemplated  the  vessel  speeding  on  her 
«ay. 

The  breeze  freshened  out  at  sea.  lie  could 
see  the  "  Cashmere"  run  out  her  lower  studding- 
sails  and  her  staysails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rising  wind.  She  was  already  clear  of  the  waters 
of  Guernsey.     Gilliatt  folloAved  it  with  his  eyes. 

The  waves  had  reached  his  waist. 

The  tide  was  rising :  time  was  passing  away. 

The  sea-mews  and  cormorants  flew  about  him 
restlessly,  as  if  anxious  to  warn  him  of  his  dan- 
ger. It  seemed  as  if  some  of  his  old  compan- 
ions of  the  Douvres  rocks  had  recognised  him. 

An  hour  had  passed. 

The  wind  from  the  sea  was  scarcely  felt  in 
the  roads,  but  the  form  of  the  "  Cashmere"  was 
rapidly  growing  less.  The  sloop,  according  to 
all  a]ipearance,  was  sailing  fast.  It  was  already 
nearly  oft"  the  Casquets. 

There  was  no  foam  around  the  Gild-Holm- 
'Ur;  no  wave  beat  against  its  granite  sides. 
The  water  rose  peacefully.  It  was  nearly  level 
with  Gilliatt's  shoulders. 

Another  hour  had  passed. 

The  "Cashmere"  was  beyond  the  waters  of 
Aurigny.  The  Ortach  rock  concealed  it  for  a 
moment;  it  passed  behind  it,  and  came  forth 
again  as  from  an  eclipse.  The  sloop  was  veer- 
ing to  the  north  upon  the  open  sea.  It  was 
now  only  a  point  glittering  in  the  sun. 

The  birds  were  hovering  about  Gilliatt,  litter- 
ing short  cries.  Only  his  head  was  now  visible. 
The  tide  was  nearly  at  the  full.  Evening  was 
approaching.  Behind  him,  in  the  roads,  a  few 
fishing-boats  were  making  for  the  harbour. 

Gilliatt's  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  the  ves- 
sel in  the  horizon.  Their  expression  resembled 
nothing  earthly.  A  strange  lustre  shone  in  their 
calm  and  tragic  depths.  There  was  in  tliem  the 
peace  of  vanished  hopes,  the  calm  but  sorrow- 
ful acceptance  of  an  end  far  difterent  from  his 
dreams.  By  degrees  the  dusk  of  heaven  began 
to  darken  in  them,  though  gazing  still  upon  the 
point  in  space.  At  the  same  moment  the  wide 
waters  round  the  Gild-Holm-'Ur  and  the  vast 
gathering  twilight  closed  upon  them. 

The  "Cashmere,"  now  scarcely  perceptible, 
had  become  a  mere  spot  in  the  thin  haze. 

Gradually  the  spot,  which  was  but  a  shape, 
grew  paler. 

Then  it  dwindled,  and  finally  disappeared. 

At  the  moment  when  the  vessel  vanished  on 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  the  head  of  Gilliatt  dis- 
appeared.   Nothing  was  visible  now  but  the  sea. 

END. 
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TO 


SIR  JAMES  HUDSON,  K.C.B., 


H.B.M.'S  MINISTER  AT  TURIN. 


My  dear  Hudson, 
If  there  Ibe  any  thing  good  in  these  volumes,  I  know  of  no  one  more  ca- 
pable than  yourself  to  detect  and  appreciate  it.  If  they  be  all  valueless, 
who  is  there  so  ready  to  pardon  faults  and  overlook  short-comings  ?  With 
a  tolerably  wide  acquaintance,  I  do  not  know  of  your  superior  in  either 
quality ;  and  in  this  assurance  I  dedicate  them  to  you,  very  proud  as  I  am 
to  write  your  name  on  the  same  page  with  that  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Lever. 
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NOTICE. 


I  AM  unwilling  to  suffer  tbis  tale  to  leave  my  hands  without  a  word  of 
explanation  to  my  reader.  If  I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  grounds 
of  any  humble  success  I  have  attained  to  as  a  writer  of  fiction — if  I  have 
always  had  before  me  the  fact  that  to  movement  and  action,  the  stir  of  in- 
cident, and  a  certain  light-heartedness  and  gayety  of  temperament,  more  easy 
to  impart  to  others  than  to  repress  in  one's  self,  I  have  owed  much,  if  not  all, 
of  whatever  popularity  I  have  enjoyed,  I  have  yet  felt,  or  fancied  that  I  felt, 
that  it  would  be  in  the  delineation  of  very  different  scenes,  and  the  portrait- 
ure of  very  different  emotions,  that  I  should  reap  what  I  Avould  reckon  as  a 
real  success.  This  conviction,  or  impression  if  you  will,  has  become  stron- 
ger with  years  and  with  the  knowledge  of  life ;  years  have  imparted,  and 
time  has  but  confirmed  me  in  the  notion,  that  any  skill  I  possess  lies  in  the 
detection  of  characteri,  and  the  unravelment  of  that  tangled  skein  which 
makes  up  human  motives. 

I  am  well  aware  that  no  error  is  more  common  than  to  mistake  one's  own 
powers ;  nor  does  any  thing  more  contribute  to  this  error  than  a  sense  of 
self-depreciation  for  what  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  deem  successful  in 
us.  To  test  my  conviction,  or  to  abandon  it  as  a  delusion  forever,  I  have 
written  the  present  story  of  "  Glencore." 

I  make  little  pretension  to  the  claim  of  interesting — as  little  do  I  aspire 
to  the  higher  credit  of  instructing.  All  I  have  attempted — all  I  have  striven 
to  accomplish — is  the  faithful  portraiture  of  character,  the  close  analysis 
of  motives,  and  correct  observation  as  to  some  of  the  manners  and  modes 
of  thought  which  mark  the  age  we  live  in. 

Opportunities  of  society,  as  well  as  natural  inclination,  have  alike  dis- 
posed me  to  such  studies.  I  have  stood  over  the  game  of  life  very  patient- 
ly for  many  a  year,  and  though  I  may  have  grieved  over  the  narrow  fortune 
which  has  prevented  me  from  "cutting  in,"  I  have  consoled  myself  by  the 
thought  of  all  the  anxieties  defeat  might  have  cost  me,  all  the  chagrin  I  had 
suffered  were  I  to  have  risen  a  loser.  Besides  this,  I  have  learned  to  know 
and  estimate  what  are  the  qualities  which  win  success  in  life,  and  what  the 
gifts  by  which  men  dominate  above  their  fellows. 

If  in  the  world  of  well-bred  life  the  incidents  and  events  be  fewer,  because 
the  friction  is  less  than  in  the  classes  where  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  more 
frequent,  the  play  of  passion,  the  moods  of  temper,  and  the  changeful  vari- 
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eties  of  nature,  are  often  very  strongly  developed,  shadowed  and  screened 
though  they  be  by  the  polished  conventionalities  of  society.     To  trace  and  1 

mark  these  has  long  constituted  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life ;  if  I  have 
been  able  to  impart  even  a  portion  of  that  gratification  to  my  reader,  I  will 
not  deem  the  effort  in  vain,  nor  the  "  Fortunes  of  Glencorc"  a  failure. 

Let  me  add,  that  altliough  certain  traits  of  character  in  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  my  story  may  seem  to  indicate  sketches  of  real  personages,  there 
is  but  one  character  in  the  whole  book  drawn  entirely  from  life.  This  is 
Billy  Traynor.  Not  only  have  I  had  a  sitter  for  this  picture,  but  he  is 
alive  and  hearty  at  the  hour  I  am  writing.  For  the  others,  they  are  purely, 
entirely  fictitious.  Certain  details,  certain  characteristics,  I  have  of  course 
borrowed,  as  he  who  would  mould  a  human  face  must  needs  have  copied 
an  eye,  a  nose,  or  a  chin  from  some  existent  model;  but  beyond  this  I 
have  not  gone,  nor,  indeed,  have  I  found,  in  all  my  experience  ot  life,  that 
fiction  ever  suggests  what  has  not  been  implanted,  unconsciously,  by  mem- 
ory ;  originality  in  the  delineation  of  character  being  little  beyond  a  new 
combination  of  old  materials  derived  from  that  source. 

I  wish  I  could  as  easily  apologize  for  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  my 
story  as  I  can  detect  and  deplore  them ;  but,  like  the  failings  in  one's  na- 
ture, they  are  very  often  difficult  to  correct  even  when  acknowledged.  I 
have,  therefore,  but  to  throw  myself  once  more  upon  the  indulgence  which, 
"old  offender"  that  I  am,  has  never  forsaken  me,  and  subscribe  myself 

Your  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

C.  L. 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A    LONELY    LANDSCAPE. 


WiiEEE  that  singularly  beautiful  inlet  of 
the  sea,  known  In  the  west  of  Ireland  as  the 
Killerics,  after  narrowing  to  a  mere  strait,  ex- 
pands into  a  baj',  stands  the  ruin  of  the  an- 
cient Castle  of  Glencore.  With  the  bold 
steep  sides  of  Ben  Greggan  behind,  and  the 
broad  blue  Atlantic  in  front,  the  proud  keep 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  a  spot  that  might 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  boldest  assailant.  The 
estuary  itself  here  seems  entirely  landlocked, 
and  resembles  in  the  wild  fantastic  outline  of 
the  mountains  around,  a  Norwegian  fiord, 
rather  than  a  scene  in  our  own  tamer  land- 
scape. The  small  village  of  Leenane,  which 
stands  on  the  Galway  shore,  opposite  to  Glen- 
core, presents  the  only  trace  of  habitation  in 
this  wild  and  desolate  district,  for  the  country 
around  is  poor,  and  its  soil  offers  little  to  re- 
I>ay  the  task  of  the  husbandman.  Fishing  is 
then  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  resource  of  those 
who  pass  their  lives  in  this  solitary  region  ;  and 
thus,  in  every  little  creek  or  inlet  of  the  shore 
may  be  seen  the  stout  craft  of  some  hardy 
venturer,  and  nets,  and  tackle,  and  such  like 
gear,  lie  drying  on  every  rocky  eminence. 

We  have  said  that  Glencore  was  a  ruin,  but 
still  its  vast  proportions,  yet  traceable  in  mas- 
sive fragments  of  masonry,  displayed  speci- 
mens of  various  eras  of  architecture,  from  the 
rudest  tower  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
more  ornate  style  of  a  later  period ;  while  arti- 
ficial embankments  and  sloped  sides  of  grass 
showed  the  remains  of  what  once  had  been 
terrace  and  "  parterre,"  the  successors  it  might 
be  presumed,  of  fosse  and  parapet. 

Many  a  tale  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
many  a  story  of  suffering  and  sorrow  clung 
to  these  old  walls,  for  they  had  formed  the 
home  of  a  haughty  and  a  cruel  race,  the  last 
descendant  of  which  died  in  the  close  of  the 
past  century.  The  Castle  of  Glencore,  with 
the  title,  had  now  descended  to  a  distant  re- 
lation of  the  house,  who  had  repaired  and  so 
far  restored  the  old  residence  as  to  make  it 
habitable — that  is  to  say,  four  bleak  and  lofty 
chambers  were  rudely  furnished,  and  about 
as  many  smaller  ones  fitted  for  servant  ac- 
commodation, but  no  -effort  at  embellishment, 
not  even  the  commonest  attempt  at  neatness 
was  bestowed  on  the  grounds  or  the  garden  ; 
and  in  this  state  it  remained  for  some  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  the  tidings 
reached  the  little  village  of  Leenane  that  his 
lordship  was  about  to  return  to  Glencore,  and 
fix  his  residence  there. 

Such  an  event  was  of  no  small  moment  in 
6uch  a  locality,  and  many  were  the  specula- 


tions as  to  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
his  coming.  Little,  or  indeed  nothing,  was 
known  of  Lord  Glencore ;  his  only  visit  to 
the  neighborhood  had  occurred  many  years 
before,  and  lasted  but  for  a  day.  He  had  ar- 
rived suddenly,  and,  taking  a  boat  at  the  ferry 
— as  it  was  called — crossed  over  to  the  castle, 
whence  he  returned  at  nightfall,  to  depart  as 
hurriedly  as  he  came. 

Of  those  who  had  seen  him  in  this  brief 
visit  the  accounts  were  vague  and  most  con- 
tradictory. Some  called  him  handsome  and 
well  built ;  others  said  he  was  a  dark-looking, 
downcast  man,  with  a  sickly  and  forbidding 
aspect.  None,  however,  could  record  one 
single  word  he  had  spoken,  nor  could  evei; 
gossips  pretend  to  say  that  he  gave  utterance 
to  any  opinion  about  the  place  or  the  people. 
The  mode  in  which  the  estate  was  managed 
gave  as  little  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
proprietor.  If  no  severity  was  displayed  to 
the  few  tenants  on  the  property,  there  was  no 
encouragement  given  to  their  efforts  at  im- 
provement ;  a  kind  of  cold  neglect  was  the 
only  feature  discernible,  and  many  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  any  cared  to  forget  the 
payment  of  his  rent  the  chances  were  it  might 
never  be  demanded  of  him  :  the  great  securitv 
agauist  such  a  venture,  however,  lay  in  the 
fact,  that  the  land  was  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
rental,  and  few  would  have  risked  his  tenure 
by  such  an  experiment. 

It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord 
Glencore  was  not  better  known  in  that  se- 
cluded spot,  since  even  in  England  his  name 
was  scarcely  heard  of.  His  fortune  was  very 
limited,  and  he  had  no  political  influence  what- 
ever, not  possessing  a  seat  in  the  upper  house ; 
so  that,  as  he  spent  his  life  abroad,  he  was  al- 
most totally  forgotten  in  his  own  country. 

All  that  Debrett  could  tell  of  him  was  com- 
prised in  a  few  lines,  recording  simply  that  he 
was  sixth  Viscount  Glencore  and  Loughdoo- 
ner ;  born  in  the  month  of  February,  1802, 
and  married  in  August,  1824,  to  Clarissa  Isa- 
bella, second  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Clifford,  of 
Wytchley,  Baronet  ;  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
Charles  Conyngham  Massey,  born  6th  June, 
1828.     There  closed  the  notice. 

Strange  and  quaint  things  are  these  short 
biographies,  with  little  beyond  the  barren  fact 
that  "  he  had  lived"  and  "  he  had  died  ;"  and 
yet  with  all  the  changes  of  this  work-a-day 
world,  with  its  din  and  turmoil,  and  gold-seek- 
ing, and  "  progress,"  men  cannot  divest  them- 
selves of  reverence  for  birth  and  blood,  and 
the  veneration  for  high  descent  remains  an  in- 
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stinct  of  humanity.  Sneer,  as  men  will,  at 
'•  heaven-born  legislators,"  laugh  as  you  may 
at  the  "tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face," 
there  is  something  eminently  impressive  in  the 
fact  of  a  po^^ition  actpiired  by  deeds  that  date 
back  to  centuries,  and  preserved  inviolate  to 
the  successor  of  him  who  fought  at  Agincourt 
or  at  Cressy.  If  ever  this  religion  shall  be 
impaired,  the  fault  be  on  those  who  have  dero- 
gated from  their  great  prerogative,  and  for- 
gotten to  make  illustrious  by  example  what 
they  have  inherited  illustrious  by  descent. 

When  the  news  first  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood that  a  lord  was  about  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  castle,  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pectations were  conceived  of  the  benefits  to 
arise  from  such  a  source.  The  very  humblest 
already  speculated  on  the  advantages  his 
wealth  was  to  dilFuse,  and  the  thousand  little 
channels  into  which  his  aflluence  would  bo,  di- 
rected. The  ancient  traditions  of  the  place 
spoke  of  a  time  of  boundless  profusion,  when 
troops  of  mounted  followers  used  to  accom- 
pany the  old  barons,  and  when  the  lough  itself 
used  to  be  covered  with  boats,  with  tlic  armo- 
rial bearings  of  Glencore  floating  proudly  from 
their  mastheads.  There  were  old  men  then 
living  who  remembered  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred laborers  being  daily  employed  on  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  ihe  castle ;  and  the 
most  fabulous  stories  were  told  of  fortunes  ac- 
cumulated by  those  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  saved  the  rich  earrings  of  that  golden 
period. 

Colored  as  such  speculations  were  with  all 
the  imaginative  warmth  of  the  west,  it  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  such  sanguine  fancies,  when 
they  beheld  a  middle-aged,  sad-looking  man 
arrive  in  a  simple  post-chaise,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and  a  single  servant — a  grim-looking  old  dra- 
goon corporal,  who  neither  invited  intimacy 
nor  rewarded  it.  It  was  not,  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  that  they  could  believe  that  this  was 
"  my  lord,"  and  that  this  solitary  attendant 
was  the  whole  of  that  great  retinue  they  had 
so  long  been  expecting ;  nor,  indeed,  could 
any  evidence  less  strong  than  ]\lrs.  Mulcahy's, 
of  the  Post-office,  completely  satisfy  them  on 
the  subject.  The  address  of  certain  letters 
and  newspapers  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Glen- 
core was,  however,  a  testimony  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  so  that  nothing  remained  but  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  unconscious  author  of  their 
self-deception  for  the  disappointment  he  gave 
tbcm.  This,  it  is  true,  required  some  ingenuity, 
for  they  scarcely  ever  saw  him,  nor  could  they 
ascertain  a  single  fact  of  his  habits  or  mode 
of  life. 

He  never  crossed  the  lough,  as  the  inlet  of 
the  sea,  about  three  miles  in  width,  was  called. 
He  as  rigidly  excluded  the  peasantry  from  the 
grounds  of  the  Castle ;  and,  save  an  old  fisher- 


man, who  carried  his  letter-bag  to  and  fro,  and 
a  few  laborers  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  none 
ever  invaded  the  forbidden  precincts. 

Of  course,  such  privacy  paid  its  accustomc' 
penalty  ;  and  many  an  explanation,  of  a  kind 
little  flattering,  was  circulated  to  account  fo. 
so  ungenial  an  existence.  Some  alleged  tha- 
he  had  committed  some  heavy  crime  against 
the  State,  and  was  permitted  to  pass  his  life 
there,  on  the  condition  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  others,  that  his  wife  had  deserted  him, 
and  that  in  his  forlorn  condition  he  had  sought 
out  a  spot  to  live  and  die  in,  unnoticed  and 
unknown  ;  a  few  ascribed  his  solitude  to  debt; 
while  others  were  divided  in  opinion  between 
charges  of  misanthropy  and  avarice — to  either 
of  which  accusations  his  lonely  and  simple  life 
fully  exposed  him. 

In  time,  however,  people  grew  tired  of  re- 
peating stories  to  which  no  new  evidence  ad- 
ded any  features  of  interest.  They  lost  the 
zest  for  a  scandal  which  ceased  to  astonish, 
and  "  my  lord"  was  as  much  forgotten,  and  his 
existence  as  unspoken  of,  as  though  the  old 
towers  had  once  again  become  the  home  of 
the  owl  and  the  jackdaw. 

It.  was  now  about  eight  years  since  "  the 
lord"  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Castle, 
when  one  evening,  a  raw  and  gusty  night  of 
December,  the  little  skill'  of  the  fisherman 
was  seen  standing  in  for  shore — a  sight  .some 
what  uncommon,  since  she  always  crossed  the 
lough  in  time  for  the  morning's  mail. 

"  There's  another  man  aboard,  too,"  said  a 
by-stander  from  the  little  group  that  watched 
the  boat,  as  she  neared  the  harbor;  '•  I  think 
it's  Mr.  Craggs." 

"  You're  right  enough,  Sam — it's  the  cor- 
poral ;  I  know  his  cap,  and  the  short  tail  of 
hair  he  wears  under  it.  What  can  bring  him 
at  this  time  6'  night  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  bespeak  a  quarter  of  Tim 
Healey's  beef,  may  be,"  said  one,  with  a  grin 
of  malicious  drollery. 

"  INIayhap  it's  askin'  us  all  to  spend  the 
Christmas  he'd  be,"  said  another. 

"  Whisht !  or  he'll  hear  you,"  muttered  a 
third  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  sail  came 
clattering  down,  and  the  boat  glided  swiftly 
past,  and  entered  a  little  natural  creek  close 
beneath  where  they  stood. 

"  AVHio  has  got  a  horse  and  a  jaunting-car  ?" 
cried  the  Corporal,  as  he  jumped  on  shore. 
"  I  want  one  for  Clifden  directly." 

"  It's  fifteen  miles — divil  a  less,"  cried  one 

"  Fifteen  !  no,  but  eighteen  !  Ivicly's  bridge 
is  bruck  down,  and  you'll  have  to  go  by  Gort- 
namuck." 

"  AVell,  and  if  he  has,  can't  he  take  the 
cut  ?" 

"  lie  can't." 

"  \Vhy  not  ?  Didn't  I  go  that  -way  last 
week  ?" 
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"  Well,  and  if  you  did,  didn't  you  lame  your 
baste  ?" 

♦'  'T wasn't  the  cut  did  it." 

"  It  was — sure  I  know  better — Billy  Moore 
tould  me." 

"Billy's  a  liar!" 

Such  and  such  like  comments  and  contra- 
dictions were  very  rapidly  exchanged,  and  al- 
ready the  debate  was  waxing  warm,  when  Mr. 
Cragjjs's  authoritative  voice  interposed  with — 

"  Billy  Moore  be  blowcd  !  I  want  to  know 
if  I  can  have  a  car  and  horse  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  !  why  not  ? — who  says  you 
can't  ?"  chimed  in  a  chorus. 

"  If  you  go  to  Clifden  under  five  hours,  my 
name  isn't  Terry  Lynch,"  said  an  old  man  in 
rabbitskin  breeches. 

"  I'll  engage,  if  Barny  will  give  me  the  blind 
mare,  to  drive  him  there  under  four." 

"  Bother  !"  said  the  rabbitskin,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt. 

"But  where's  the  horse?"  cried  the  cor- 
poral. 

"  Ay,  that's  it,"  said  another,  "  where's  the 
horse  ?  " 

"  Is  there  none  to  be  found  in  the  village  ?" 
asked  Craggs,  eagerly. 

"  Divil  a  horse  barrin'  an  ass.  Barny's 
mare  has  the  staggers  the  last  fortnight,  and 
Mrs.  Kyle's  pony  broke  his  two  knees  on 
Tuesday,  carrying  sea-weed  up  the  rocks." 

"  But  I  must  go  to  Clifden ;  I  must  be  there 
to-night,"  said  Craggs. 

"  It's  on  foot,  then,  you'll  have  to  do  it,"  said 
the  rabbitskin. 

"  Lord  Glencore's  dangerously  ill,  and  needs 
a  doctor,"  said  the  Corporal,  bursting  out  with 
a  piece  of  most  uncommon  communicativeness. 
"  Is  there  none  of  you  will  give  his  horse  for 
such  an  errand  ?" 

"  Arrah,  musha  ! — it's  a  pity !"  and  such- 
like expressions  of  passionate  import,  were 
muttered  on  all  sides ;  but  no  more  active 
movement  seemed  to  flow  from  the  condolence, 
while  in  a  lower  tone  were  added  such  expres- 
sions as,  "  Sorra  mend  him — if  he  wasn't  a 
naygar,  wouldn't  he  have  a  horse  of  his  own  ? 
It's  a  droll  lord  he  Is,  to  be  begging  the  loan 
of  a  baste  1" 

Something  like  a  malediction  arose  to  the 
Corporal's  lips  ;  but  restraining  it,  and  with  a 
voice  thick  from  passion,  he  said — 

"I'm  ready  to  pay  you — to  pay  you  ten 
times  over  the  worth  of  your 

"  You  needn't  curse  the  horse,  anyhow,"  in- 
terposed Eabbitskin,  while,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  his  friends  around  him,  he  slyly  in- 
timated that  it  would  be  as  well  to  adjourn 
the  debate — a  motion  as  quickly  obeyed  as  it 
was  mooted ;  for  in  less  than  five  minutes 
Craggs  was  standing  beside  the  quay,  with  no 
other  companion  than  a  blind  beggarwoman, 
who,  perfectly  regardless  of  his  distress,  con- 


tinued energetically  to  draw  attention  to  her 
own. 

"A  little  fippenny  bit,  my  lord  —  the  laste 
trifle  your  honor's  glory  has  in  the  corner  of 
your  pocket,  that  you  '11  never  miss,  but  that'll 
sweeten  ould  Molly's  tay  to-night  ?  There, 
acushla,  have  pity  on  the  dark,  and  that  you 
may  see  glory." 

But  Craggs  did  not  wait  for  the  remainder, 
but,  deep  in  his  own  thoughts,  sauntered  down 
towards  the  village.  Already  had  the  others 
retreated  within  their  homes  ;  and  now  all  was 
dark  and  cheerless  along  the  little  straggling 
street. 

"  And  this  is  a  Christian  country  !  —  this  a 
land  that  people  tell  you  abounds  in  kindness 
and  good  nature  I "  said  he,  in  an  accent  of 
sarcastic  bitterness. 

"  And  who'll  say  the  reverse  ?  "  answered  a 
voice  from  behind  ;  and  turning  he  beheld  the 
little  hunch-backed  fellow  who  carried  the  mail 
on  foot  from  Oughterard,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  over  a  mountain,  and  who  was  popularly 
known  as  "  Billy  the  Bag,"  from  the  litde 
leather  sack,  which  seemed  to  form  part  of  his 
attire.  "  Who'll  stand  up  and  tell  me  it's  not 
a  fine  country  in  every  sinse — for  natural 
beauties,  for  antiquities,  for  elegant  men  aud 
lovely  females,  for  quarries  of  marble  and  mines 
ofgould'?" 

Craggs  looked  contemptuously  at  the  figure 
who  thus  declaimed  of  Ireland's  wealth  and 
grandeur,  and,  in  a  sneering  tone,  said — 

"  And  with  such  riches  on  every  side,  why 
do  you  go  bare-foot — why  are  you  in  rags,  my 
old  fellow  ?  " 

"  Isn't  there  poor  everywhere  ?  If  the 
world  was  all  gould  and  silver,  what  would  be 
the  precious  metals — tell  me  that  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause there's  a  little  cripple  like  myself  here, 
that  them  mountains  yonder  isn't  of  copper,  and 
iron,  and  cobalt  ?  Come  over  with  me  after  I 
lave  the  bags  at  the  office,  and  I'll  show  you 
bits  of  every  one  I  speak  of" 

"  I'd  rather  you'd  show  me  a  doctor,  my  wor- 
thy fellow,"  said  Craggs,  sighing. 

"  I'm  the  nearest  thing  to  that  same  going," 
replied  Billy.  "  I  can  breathe  a  vein  against 
any  man  in  the  barony.  I  can't  say,  that  for 
an  articular  congestion  of  the  asortic  valves,  or 
for  a  sero-pulmonic  diathesis — d'ye  mind? — 
that  there  isn't  as  good  as  me ;  but  for  the  ould 
school  of  physic,  the  humoral  diagnostic,  who 
can  beat  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  across  the  lough, 
and  see  my  lord,  then  ?  "  said  Craggs,  who  was 
glad  even  of  such  aid  in  his  emergency. 

"  And  why  not,  when  I  lave  the  bags  ? " 
said  Billy,  touching  the  leather  sack  as  he 
spoke. 

If  the  Corporal  was  not  without  his  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  skill  and  competence  of  his  com- 
panion, there  was  something  in  the  fluent  vol- 
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ability  of  the  little  fellow  that  overawed  and 
impressed  him,  wliile  his  words  were  uttered  in 
a  rich  mellow  voice,  that  gave  them  a  sort  of 
solemn  persuasiveness. 

"  Were  you  always  on  the  road  '? "  asked  the 
Corporal,  curious  to  learn  some  particulars  of 
his  history. 

"  No  sir;  I  was  twenty  things  before  I  took 
to  the  bags.  I  was  a  poor  scholar  for  four 
years ;  I  kept  school  in  Errls ;  I  was  '  on  *  the 
ferry  in  Dublin  with  my  fiddle  for  eighteen 
months;  and  I  was  a  bear  in  Liverpool  for 
part  of  a  winter." 

"  A  bear  ! "  e.xclaimed  Craggs. 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  was  an  Italian — one  Pipo 
Chiassi  by  name — that  lost  his  beast  at  Man- 
chester, and  persuaded  me,  as  I  was  about  the 
same  stature,  to  don  the  sable,  and  perform  in 
his  place.  After  that  I  took  to  writin'  for  the 
papers — the  Skibhereen  Cell  —  and  suJ)ported 
myself  very  well  till  it  broke.  But  pere  we 
are  at  the  office,  so  i'U  step  in,  end  get  my  fid- 
dle, too,  if  you've  no  objection." 

The  Corporal's  meditations  scarcely  were  of, 
a  kind  to  reassure  him,  as  he  thought  over  the 
versatile  character  of  his  new  friend  ;  but  (he 
case  ofi'ered  no  alternative — it  was  Billy  or 
nothing — since  to  reach  Clifden  on  foot  would 
be  the  labor  of  many  hours,  and  in  the  inter- 
val his  master  should  be  left  utterly  alone. 
While  he  was  thus  musing,  Billy  reappeared, 
•with  a  violin  under  one  arm,  and  a  much-worn 
quarto  under  the  other. 

"  This,"  said  he,  touching  the  volume,  is  the 
'  Whole  Art  and  Mystery  of  Physic,'  by  one 
FaTrecein,  of  Aquapcndante ;  and  if  we  don't 
find  a  cure  for  the  case  down  here,  take  my 
■word  for  it,  it's  among  the  morba  ignota,  as 
Paracelsas  says." 

"  Well, comealong," said  Craggs  impatiently: 
and  set  off  at  a  speed  that,  notwithstanding 
Billy's  habits  of  foot-travel,  kept  him  at  a  sharp 
trot.  A  few  minutes  more  saw  them,  with  can- 
vas spread,  skimming  across  the  lough,  towards 
Glencore. 

"  Glencore  —  Glencore  ! "  muttered  Billy 
once  or  twice  to  himself,  as  the  swifi:  boat 
bounded  through  (he  hissing  surf.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  Lady  Lucy's  Lament?"  And  he 
struck  a  few  chords  with  his  fingers  as  he 
spoke — 

"  I  care  not  for  yon  trcUised  vine ; 

I  love  the  dark  woods  on  the  shore. 
Nor  all  the  towers  alons  the  Riilne 

Arc  dear  to  me  as  old  Glencore. 
The  rupffcd  cliff,  Ben-Crcggan  high, 

Ke-cchoinjT  the  Atlantic  roar, 
And  min^jling  with  the  seagull's  cry 

My  welcome  back  to  old  Glencore. 

"  And  then  there's  a  chorus." 
"  That's  a  signal  to  us  to  make  haste,"  said 
the  Corporal,  pointing  to  a  bright  flame  which 


I  suddenly  shot  up  on  the  shore  of  the  lough 
"  Put  out  an  oar  to  leeward  there,  and  keep 
her  up  to  the  wind." 

And  Billy,  perceiving  his  minstrelsy  unat- 
tended to,  consoled  himself  by  humming  over, 
for  his  own  amusement,  the  remainder  of  his 
ballad. 

The  wind  freshened  as  the  night  grew 
darker,  and  heavy  seas  repeatedly  broke  on 
the  bow,  and  swept  over  the  boat  in  sprayey 
showers. 

"  It's  that  confounded  song  of  yours  has  got 
the  wind  up,"  said  Cracgs,  angrily ;  "  stand 
by  that  sheet,  and  stop  your  croning  !" 

"That's  an  error  vulgaris,  attributin'  to 
music  marine  disasters,"  said  Billy  calmly; 
'•  it  arose  out  of  a  mistake  about  one  Or- 
pheus." 

"  Slack  off  there  !  "  cried  Craggs,  as  a 
squall  struck  the  boat,  and  laid  her  almost 
over. 

Billy,  however,  had  obeyed  the  mandate 
promptly,  and  she  soon  righted,  and  hold  on 
her  course. 

"  I  wish  they'd  show  the  light  again  on 
shore,"  muttered  the  Corporal :  "  the  night  Ls 
as  black  as  pitch." 

"  Keep  the  top  of  the  mountain  a  little  to 
windward,  and  you're  all  right,"  said  Billy. 
"  I  know  the  lough  well ;  I  used  to  come  here 
all  hours,  day  and  night,  once,  spearing 
salmon." 

"  And  smuggling,  too  !"'  added  Craggs. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  brandy,  and  tay,  aixd  pigtail,  for 
Mr.  Sheares,  in  Oughterard." 

"  What  became  of  him  ?  "  asked  Craggs. 

"  lie  made  a  fortune  and  died,  and  his  son 
married  a  lady  !  " 

"  Here  comes  another  ;  throw  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,"  cried  Craggs. 

This  time  the  order  came  too  late  ;  for  the 
squall  struck  her  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
shot,  and  she  canted  over  till  her  keel  lay  out 
of  water,  and,  when  she  righted,  it  was  with  the 
white  surf  boiling  over  her. 

"  She's  a  good  boat,  then,  to  stand  that,"  said 
Billy,  as  he  struck  a  light  lor  his  pipe,  with  all 
the  coolness  of  one  perfectly  at  his  case  ;  and 
Craggs,  from  that  very  moment  conceived  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  little  hunchback. 

"  Now  we're  in  the  smooth  water.  Corporal," 
cried  Billy  ;  "  let  her  go  a  little  free." 

And,  obedient  to  the  ailvice,  he  ran  the 
boat  swiftly  along  till  she  entered  a  small 
creek,  so  sheltered  by  the  highlands  that 
the  water  within  was  still  as  a  mountain 
lake. 

"  You  never  made  the  passage  on  a  worse 
night,  ril  be  bound,"  said  Craggs,  as  he  sprang 
on  shore. 

"  Indeed  and  I  did,  then,''  replied  Billy.  "  I 
remember  it  was  two  days  before  Christmas 
we  were  blown  out  to  say  in  a  small  boat,  not 
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more  than  the  half  of  this,  and  we  only  made 
the  west  side  of  Arran  Island  after  thirty-six 
hour's  beating  and  tacking.  I  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  it  for  The  lyrawhj  Rcgeneralor,  com- 
mencing with — 

" '  The  clemential  conflict  that  with  trcmen- 
dious  violence  raged,  ravaged,  and  ruined  the 
adamantine  foundations  of  our  western  coast, 
on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  December ' " 

"  Come  along,  come  along,"  said  Craggs ; 
"  we've  something  else  to  think  of." 

And  with  this  admonition,  very  curtly  be- 
stowed, he  stepped  out  briskly  on  the  path  to- 
wards Glencore. 

CHAPTER  II. 
GLENCOKE   CASTLE. 

WnKN  the  Corporal,  followed  by  Billy,  en- 
tered the  gloomy  hall  of  the  castle,  they  found 
two  or  three  country  people  conversing  in  a 
low  but  eager  voice  together,  who  speedily 
turned  towards  them,  to  learn  if  the  doctor  had 
come. 

"  Here's  all  I  could  get  in  the  way  of  a  doc- 
tor," said  Craggs,  pushing  Billy  towards  them 
as  he  spoke. 

"  FaLx,  and  ye  might  have  got  worse,"  mut- 
tered a  very  old  man  ;  "  Billy  Traynor  has 
'  the  lucky  hand.' " 

"  How  is  my  lord,  now,  Nelly  ?  "  asked  the 
Corporal  of  a  woman  who,  with  bare  feet, 
and  dressed  in  the  humblest  fashion  of  the 
peasantry,  now  appeared. 

"He's  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  sir;  I 
believe  he's  sinking.  I'm  glad  it's  Billy  is 
come  ;  I'd  rather  see  him  than  all  the  doctors 
in  the  country. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Craggs,  giving  a  signal 
to  step  lightly.  And  he  led  the  way  up  a  nar- 
row stone  stair,  with  a  wall  on  either  hand. — 
Traversing  a  long,  low  corridor,  they  reached 
a  door,  at  which  having  waited  for  a  second  or 
two  to  listen,  Craggs  turned  the  handle  and 
entered.  The  room  was  very  large  and  lofty, 
and,  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  a  small  lamp  up- 
on the  hearthstone,  seemed  even  more  spacious 
than  it  was.  The  oaken  floor  was  uncarpeted, 
and  a  very  few  articles  of  furniture  occupied  the 
walls.  In  one  corner  stood  a  large  bed,  the 
heavy  curtains  of  which  had  been  gathered 
up  on  the  roof,  the  better  to  admit  air  to  the 
sick  man. 

As  Billy  drew  nigh  with  cautious  steps  he 
perceived  that,  although  worn  and  wasted  by 
long  illness,  the  patient  was  still  a  man  in  the 
very  prime  of  life.  His  dark  hair  and  beard, 
which  he  wore  long,  were  untinged  with  gray, 
and  his  forehead  showed  no  touch  of  age.  His 
dark  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  his  lips  slight- 
ly parted,  his  whole  features  exhibiting  an  ex- 
pression of  energetic  action,  even  to  wildness. 


Still  he  was  sleeping ;  and,  as  Craggs  whisper- 
ed, he  seldom  slept  otherwise,  even  when  in 
health.  AVilh  all  the  quietness  of  a  trained 
practitioner,  Billy  took  down  the  watch  that 
was  pinned  to  the  curtain  and  proceeded  to 
count  the  pulse. 

"  A  hundred  and  thirty-eight,"  muttered  he, 
as  he  finished  ;  and  then  gently  displacing  the 
bedc'othes,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heart. 

AVith  a  long-drawn  sigh,  like  that  of  utter 
wenriness,  the  sick  man  moved  his  head  round 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him. 

"  The  doctor ! "  said  he,  in  a  deep  toned  but 
feeble  voice.  "  Leave  me,  Craggs — leave  me 
alone  with  him." 

And  the  Corporal  slowly  retired,  turning 
as  he  went  to  look  back  towards  the  bed,  and 
evidently  going  with  reluctance. 

"  Is  it  fever  V  "  asked  the  sick  man,  in  a 
fliint  but  unfaltering  accent. 

"  It's  a  kind  of  cerebral  congestion — a  mat- 
ter of  them  membranes  that's  over  the  brain, 
with,  of  course,  febrllis  generalis." 

The  accentuation  of  these  words,  marked 
as  it  was  by  the  strongest  provincialism  of  the 
peasant,  attracted  the  sick  man's  attention, 
and  he  bent  upon  him  a  look  at  once  search- 
ing and  severe. 

"  What  are  j'ou — who  are  you  ?  "  cried  he, 
angrrly. 

"  What  I  am  Isn't  so  aisy  to  say  ;  but  who  I 
am  is  clean  beyond  me." 

"  Are  you  a  doctor  ?  "  asked  the  sick  man, 
fiercely. 

"  I'm  afeared  I'm  not.  In  the  sense  of  a  gra- 
dum  universalalis — a  diplomia ;  but  sure  may 
be  Pai'acelsus  himself  just  took  to  it,  like  me, 
having  a  vocation,  as  one  might  say." 

"  King  that  bell,"  said  the  other,  perempto- 
rily. 

And  Billy  obeyed  without  speaking. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Craggs  ?"  said 
the  Viscount,  trembling  with  passion  ?  "  AVho 
have  you  brought  me  V  What  beggar  have 
you  picked  off  the  highway  ?  Or  is  he  the 
travelling  fool  of  the  district  ?  " 

But  the  anger  that  supplied  strength  hither- 
to now  failed  to  Impart  energy,  and  he  sank 
back  wasted  and  exhausted.  The  Corporal 
bent  over  him,  and  spoke  something  in  a  low 
whisper,  but  whether  the  words  were  heard  or 
not,  the  sick  man  now  lay  still,  breathing 
heavily. 

"Can  you  do  nothing  for  him?"  asked 
Craggs,  peevishly — "Notliing  but  anger  him?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  can,  if  you'll  let  me,"  said 
Billy,  producing  a  very  ancient  lancet-case  of 
box-wood  tipped  with  ivory.  "  I'll  just  take  a 
dash  of  blood  from  the  teniporial  artery,  to  re- 
lieve the  cerebrum,  and  then  we'll  put  cowld 
on  his  head,  and  keep  him  quiet." 

And  with  a  promptitude  that  showed  at  least 
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self-confidence,  he  proceeded  to  accomplish 
the  operation,  every  step  of  which  he  effected 
skilfully  and  well. 

"  There  now,"  said  he  feeling  the  pulse,  as  the 
blood  continued  to  flow  freely.  The  circula- 
tion is  relieved  already  ;  it's  the  same  as  open- 
ing a  sluice  in  a  mill-dam.  He's  better  al- 
ready." 

"  lie  looks  easier,"  said  Craggs. 

"  Ay,  and  he  feels  it,"  continued  Billy. — 
"  Just  notice  the  respiratorj''  organs,  and  see 
how  easy  the  intercostials  is  doing  their  work 
now.  Bring  me  a  bowl  of  dean  water,  some 
vinegar,  and  any  ould  rags  you  have." 

Craggs  obeyed,  but  not  without  a  sneer  at 
the  direction. 

"  All  over  the  head,"  said  Billy ;  all  over  it 
— back  and  front — and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Virgin,  I'll  have  the  hair  off  of  him  if  he  isn't 
cooler  towards  evening." 

So  saying  he  covered  the  sick  man  with  the 
wetted  cloths,  and  bathed  his  hands  in  the  cool- 
ing fluid. 

"  Now  to  exclude  the  light  and  save  the 
brain  from  stimulation  and  excitation,"  said 
Billy,  with  a  pompous  enunciation  of  the  last 
syllables  ;  "  and  then  qiiies — rest — peace  !  " 

And  with  this  direction,  imparted  with  a 
caution  to  enforce  its  benefit,  he  moved  stealth- 
ily towards  the  door  and  passed  out. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  asked  the 
Corporal,  eagerly. 

"  He'll  do— he'll  do,"  said  Billy.  "  He's  a 
sanguineous  temperament,  and  he'll  bear  the 
lancet.  It's  just  like  weathorin'  a  point  at  say. 
If  you  have  a  craft  that  will  carry  canvas, 
there's  always  a  chance  for  you." 

"  He  perceived  that  you  Avere  not  a  doctor," 
said  Craggs,  when  they  reached  the  corridor. 

"  Did  he  faix  ?  "  cried  Billy,  half  indignant- 
ly. "  He  might  have  perceived  that  I  didn't 
come  in  a  coach  ;  that  I  hadn't  my  hair  pow- 
dered, nor  gold  knee-buckles  in  my  small- 
clothes ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  I  wasn't  a  doctor.  'Tis  the 
same  with  physic  and  poetry — you  take  to  it, 
or  you  don't  take  to  it  !  There's  chaps,  ay, 
and  far  from  stupid  ones  either,  that  couldn't 
compose  you  ten  hexameters,  if  ye'd  put  them 
on  a  hot  griddle  for  it ;  and  there's  others  that 
would  talk  rhyme  rather  than  rayson  I  And 
so  with  the  ars  medicatrix — everybody  hasn't 
an  eye  for  a  hectic,  or  an  ear  for  a  cough — 
non  contigil  cuique  adire  Corinthcam.  "Tisn't 
every  one  can  toss  pancakes,  as  Horace 
says. 

"  Hush — be  still !  "  muttered  Craggs,  "here's 
the  young  master;"  and  as  ho  spoke,  a  youth 
of  about  fifteen,  well-grown  and  handsome, 
but  poorly,  even  meanly  clad,  approached 
them. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  father  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  him  V  "  asked  he  eagerly. 
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"  'Tis  a  critical  state  he's  in,  your  honor," 
said  Billy,  bowing ;  "  but  I  think  he'll  come 
round — deplation,  deplation,  dcplalion — actio, 
actio,  actio;  relieve  the  gorged  vessels,  and  don't 
drown  the  grand  hydraulic  machine,  the  heart 
— there's  my  sentiments." 

Turning  from  the  speaker,  with  a  look  of 
angry  impatience,  the  boy  whispered  some 
words  in  the  Corporal's  ear. 

"  What  could  1  do,  sir  '?"  was  the  answer; 
"  it  was  this  fellow  or  nothing." 

"  And  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  noth- 
ing," said  the  boy,  "  than  trust  his  life  to  the 
coarse  ignorance  of  this  wretched  quack." — 
And  in  his  passion  the  words  were  uttered 
loud  enough  lor  Billy  to  overhear  them. 

"  Don't,  be  hasty,  your  honor,"  said  Billy, 
submissively,  "  and  don't  be  unjust.  The 
realms  of  disaze  is  like  an  unknown  tract  of 
country  or  a  country  that's  only  known  a  little 
— just  round  the  coast  as  it  might  be ;  once  ye'r 
beyond  that,  one  man  is  as  good  a  guide  as  an- 
other, cateris  paribus,  that  is,  with  '  equal 
lights. ' " 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Have  you  given 
him  anything  ?  "  broke  in  the  boy  hurriedly 

"I  took  a  bleeding  from  him,  a  little  short  of 
sixteen  ounces  from  the  temporial,"  said  Bil- 
ly, proudly,  and  I'll  give  him  now  a  concoction 
of  meadow  saffron  with  a  pinch  of  saltpetre 
in  it,  to  cause  diaphoresis,  dy'e  mind  ?  Mean- 
while, we're  disgorging  the  arachnoid  mem- 
branes with  cowld  applications,  and  we're  re- 
leeven  the  cerebellum  by  repose. .  I  challenge 
the  Hall,"  added  Billy,  stoutly,  "  to  say  isn't 
them  the  grand  principles  of  traltment.'  Ah  ! 
young  gentleman,"  said  he,  after  a  few  seconds' 
pause,  "  don't  be  hard  on  me,  because  I'm  poor 
and  in  rags,  nor  think  manely  of  me  because 
I  spake  with  a  brogue,  and  may  he  bad  gram- 
mar, for  you  see,  even  a  crayture  of  my  kind 
can  have  a  knowledge  of  disaze,  just  as  he 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  nature,  by  observa- 
tion. What  is  sickness,  after  all,  but  just  one 
of  the  phenomenons  of  all  organic  and  inor- 
ganic matter — a  regular  sort  of  shindy  in  a 
man's  inside,  like  a  thunderstorm,  or  a  hurry- 
cane  outside  ?  AVatch  what's  coming,  look 
out  and  see  which  way  the  mischief  isbrewin', 
and  make  your  preparations.  That's  the  great 
study  of  physic." 

The  boy  listened  patiently  and  even  atten- 
tively to  this  speech,  and  when  Billy  had  con- 
cluded, he  turned  to  the  Corporal  and  said, 
"  Look  to  him,  Craggs,  and  let  him  have  his 
supper,  and  when  he  has  eaten  it  send  him  to 
my  room." 

Billy  bowed  an  acknowledgment,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Corporal  to  the  kitchen. 

"That's  my  lord's  son,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
as  he  seated  himself,  "  and  a  fine  young  cray- 
ture, too — pucr  i)if/enniiux,  with  a  grand  frontal 
development ;  and  with  this  reflection  he  ad- 
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dressed  himself  to  the  coarse  but  abundant  fare 
■which  Craggs  placed  before  him,  and  with  an 
appetite  that  showed  how  much  he  relished  it. 

"  This  is  elegant  living  ye  have  here,  Mr. 
Craggs,"  said  liilly,  as  he  drained  his  tankard 
of  beer,  and  placed  it  with  a  sigh  on  the  table  ; 
''  many  happy  years  of  it  to  ye — I  couldn't 
wish  ye  anything  better." 

"  The  life  is  not  so  bad,"  said  Craggs,  "  but 
it's  lonely  sometimes." 

"  Life  need  never  be  lonely  so  long  as  man 
has  health  and  his  faculties,"  said  Billy  ;  "  give 
me  nature  to  admire,  a  bit  of  baycon  for 
dinner,  and  my  fiddle  to  amuse  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  change  with  the  king  of  Sugar 
"Candy." 

"  I'was  there,"  said  Crairgs,  "it's  a  fine  isl- 
and." 

"  ]\Iy  lord  wants  to  see  the  doctor,"  said  a 
woman  entering  hastily. 

"  And  the  doctor  is  ready  for  him,"  said 
Billy,  rising  and  leaving  the  kitchen,  with  all 
the  dignity  he  could  assume. 

CHAPTER  III. 

BILLY    TRATNOR — POET,  PEDDLER  AND  PHT- 
SICIAN. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?"  said 
Billy,  as  he  re-entered  the  kitchen,  now  crowd- 
ed by  the  workpeople,  anxious  for  tidings  of 
the  sick  man.  "  The  head  is  relieved,  the 
con-justice  symptoms  is  allayed,  and  when  the 
artarial  excitement  subsides,  he'll  be  out  of 
danger." 

"  Musha  but  I'm  glad,"  muttered  one ;  "  he'd 
be  a  great  loss  to  us." 

"  True  for  you,  Patsey ;  there's  eight  or 
nine  of  us  here  would  miss  him  if  he  was 
gone." 

"  Troth  he  doesn't  give  much  employment, 
but  we  couldn't  spare  him,"  croaked  out  a 
third,  when  the  entrance  of  the  Corporal  cut 
short  further  commentary  ;  and  the  party  now 
gathered  around  the  cheerful  turf  fire,  with 
that  instinctive  sense  of  comfort  impressed  by 
the  swooping  wind  and  rain  that  beat  against 
the  windpws. 

"  It's  a  dreadful  night  outside  ;  I  wouldn't 
like  to  cross  the  Lough  in  it,"  said  one. 

"  Then  that's  just  what  I'm  thinking  of  this 
minit,"  said  Billy.  "  I'll  have  to  be  up  at  the 
olRce  for  the  bags  at  six  o'clock." 

"  Faix  you'll  not  see  Leenane  at  six  o'clock 
to-morrow." 

"  Sorra  taste  of  it,"  rnuttered  another ; 
"  there's  a  sea  runnin'  outside  now  that  would 
swamp  a  life-boat." 

"  I'll  not  Jose  an  iligant  situation  of  six 
pounds  ten  a-year,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  at  Christ- 
mas for  want  of  a  bit  of  courage,"  said  Billy  ; 
"  I'd  have  my  dismissal  if  I  wasn'c  there,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Billy  Traynor." 


' "  And  better  for  you  than  lose  your  life, 
Billy,"  said  one. 

"  And  it's  not  alone  myself  I'll  be  thinking 
of,"  said  Billy  ;  "  but  every  man  in  this  world, 
high  and  low,  has  his  duties.  M>j  duty," 
added  he,  somewhat  pretentiously,  "  is  to  carry 
the  King's  mail ;  and  if  anything  was  to  ob- 
struck,  or  impade,  or  delay  the  correspondence, 
it's  on  me  the  blame  would  lie. 

"  The  letters  wouldn't  go  the  faster  because 
you  were  drowned,"  broke  in  the  Corporal. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Billy,  rather  staggered  by 
the  grin  of  approval  that  met  this  remark. 
"  No,  sir  ;  what  you  observe  is  true.  But  no- 
body reflects  on  the  sintry  that  dies  at  his 
post." 

"  If  you  must  and  will  go,  I'll  give  you  the 
yawl,"  said  Craggs ;  "  and  I'll  go  with  you  my- 
self." 

"  Spoke  like  a  British  Grenadier,  cried 
Billy,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Carbineer,  if  the  same  to  you,  master," 
said  the  other,  quietly ;  "  I  never  served  in 
the  infantry." 

"  Tros  Tyriusve  mihi"  cried  Billy ;  "  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say — 

"  To  storm  the  skies,  or  lay  siege  to  tlie  moon, 
Give  me  oue  of  the  line,  or  a  heavy  dragoon  ;" 

"  It's  the  same  to  me,  as  the  poet  says." 

And  a  low  murmur  of  the  company  seemed 
to  accord  approval  to  the  sentiment. 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  us  a  tune,  Billy,"  said 
one,  coaxingly. 

"  Or  a  song  would  be  better,"  observed 
another. 

"  Faix,"  cried  a  third,  "  'tis  himself  could 
do  it,  and  in  Frinch  or  Latin  if  ye  wanted  it." 

"  The  Germans  was  the  best  I  ever  knew 
for  music,"  broke  in  Craggs.  I  was  brigaded 
with  Arentscheld's  Hanoverians  in  Spain ; 
and  they  used  to  sit  outside  the  tents  every 
evening,  and  sing.  By  Jove  !  how  they  did 
sing — all  together,  like  the  swell  of  a  church 
organ." 

"  Yes,  you're  right,"  said  Billy,  but  evi- 
dently yielding  an  unwilling  consent  to  this 
doctrine.  "  The  Germans  has  a  fine  national 
music,  and  they're  great  for  harmony.  But 
harmony  and  melody  is  two  different  things." 

"  And  which  is  best,  Billy  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  company. 

"  Musha  but  I  pity  your  ignorance,"  said 
Billy,  with  a  degree  of  confusion  that  raised  ?, 
hearty  laugh  at  his  expense. 

"  Well,  but  where's  the  song  ?"  exclaimed 
another. 

"  Ay,"  said  Craggs,  "  we  are  forgetting  the 

song.     Now  for  it,  Billy  ;  since  all  is  going  on 

so  well  above  stairs,  I'll  draw  you  a  gallon  of 

ale,  boys,  and  we'll  drink  to  the  master's  speedy 

ecovery." 
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It  was  a  rare  occasion  when  the  Corporal 
suffered  himself  to  expand  in  this  fashion,  and 
(Treat  was  the  applause  at  the  unexpected  mu- 
nificence. 

Billy  at  the  same  moment  took  out  his  fiddle, 
and  began  that  process  of  preparatory  screw- 
ing and  scraping  which,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tressing to  the  surrounders,  seems  to  afford 
intense  delight  to  performers  on  this  instru- 
ment. In  the  present  case,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  there  was  neither  comment  nor  impa- 
tience ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  ac- 
cept these  convulsive  throes  of  sound  as  an 
earnest  of  the  grand  tlood  of  melody  that  was 
coming.  That  Billy  was  occupied  with  other 
thoughts  than  those  of  tuning  was,  however, 
apparent,  for  his  lips  continued  to  move  ra- 
pidly ;  and  at  times  he  was  seen  to  beat  time 
with  his  foot,  as  though  measuring  out  the 
rhythm  of  a  verse. 

"  I  have  it  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  making  a  low  obeisance  to  the  company  ; 
and  so  saying,  he  struck  up  a  very  popular 
tune,  the  same  to  which  a  reverend  divine 
wrote  iiis  words  of  "  The  night  before  Larry 
was  stretched  ;"  and  in  a  voice  of  a  deep  and 
mellow  fulness,  managed  with  considerable 
taste  sung : — 

"A  fis  for  the  chansons  of  France, 

Whose  meaning  is  always  a  riddle  ; 
The  music  to  sing  or  to  dance 

Is  an  Irish  tunc  played  on  the  fiddle. 
To  your  songs  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone 

I'm  ready  to  cry  out  jam  satis ; 
Just  give  some  thing  of  our  own 

In  praise  of  our  Land  of  Potatoes. 
Tol  lol  de  lol,  etc. 

"  What  care  I  for  sorrows  of  those 

Who  speak  of  their  heart  as  a  cuore; 
How  expect  me  to  feel  for  the  woes 

Of  him  who  calls  love  an  amore! 
Let  me  have  a  few  words  about  home, 

With  music  whose  strains  I'd  remember, 
And  I'll  give  you  all  Florence  and  Rome, 

Tho'  thev  have  a  blue  sky  in  December. 
Tol  lol  de  lol,  etc. 

"  With  a  pretty  face  close  to  your  own, 

I'm  sure  there's  no  rayson  for  sighing; 
Nor  when  walkin'  beside  her  alone, 

Why  the  blazes  be  talking  of  dying. 
That's  the  way,  tho'  in  France  and  in  Spain. 

Where  love  is  not  real,  but  acted, 
You  must  always  purtend  you're  insane, 

Or  at  laste  that  you're  partlv  distracted. 
Tol  lol  de  lol,  etc." 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  reader  will  es- 
timate Billy's  impromptu  as  did  the  company  ; 
in  fact,  it  jiossessed  the  greatest  of  all  claims 
to  their  admiration,  for  it  was  parlly  incom- 
prehensible, and  by  the  artful  introduction  of 
a  word  here  and  there,  of  which  his  hearers 
knew  nothing,  the  poet  was  well  aware  that 


he  was  securing  their  heartiest  approval.  Nor 
was  Billy  insensible  to  such  flatteries.  The 
"  irrilabile  genus "  has  its  soft  side,  can  enjoy 
to  the  uttermost  its  own  successes.  It  is  pos- 
sible, if  Billy  had  been  in  another  sphere, 
with  much  higher  gifts,  and  surrounded  by 
higher  associates,  that  he  might  have  accepted 
the  homage  tendered  him  with  more  grateful 
modesty,  and  seemed  at  least  less  confident  of 
his  own  merits ;  but  under  no  possible  change 
of  places  or  people  could  the  praise  have 
bestowed  more  sincere  pleasure. 

"  You're  right,  there,  Jim  Morris,"  said  he, 
turning  suddenly  round  towards  one  of  the 
company  ;  "  you  never  said  a  truer  thing  than 
that.  The  poetic  temperament  is  riches  to  a 
poor  man.  Wherever  I  go — in  all  weathers, 
wet  and  dreary,  and  maybe  footsore,  with  the 
bags  full,  and  the  mountain  streams  all  flowin' 
over — I  can  just  go  into  my  own  mind,  just 
the  way  you'd  go  into  an  inn, and  order  what- 
ever you  wanted.  I  don't  need  to  be  a  king, 
to  sit  on  a  throne ;  I  don't  want  ships,  nor 
coaches,  nor  horses  to  convay  me  to  foreign 
lands.  I  can  bestow  kingdoms.  When  I 
haven't  tuppence  to  buy  tobacco,  and  without 
a  shoe  to  my  foot,  and  my  hair  through  my 
hat,  I  can  be  dancin'  wid  princesses,  and 
handin'  empresses  in  to  tay." 

"  Musha,  musha  !  "  muttered  the  surround- 
ers, as  though  they  were  listening  to  a  magi- 
cian, who  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  familiari- 
ty condescended  to  discuss  his  own  miracu- 
lous gifts. 

"  And,"  resumed  Billy,  "  it  isn't  only  what 
ye  are  to  yourself  and  your  own  heart,  but 
what  ye  are  to  others,  that  without  that  secret 
bond  between  you,  wouldn't  think  of  you  at 
all.  I  remember,  once  on  a  time,  I  was  in  the 
north  of  England  travelling,  partly  for  plea- 
sure, and  partly  with  a  view  to  a  small  specu- 
lation in  Sheffield  ware — cheap  penknives 
and  scissors,  pencil-cases,  bodkins,  and  the 
like — and  I  wandered  about  for  weeks  through 
wdiat  they  call  the  Lake  Country,  a  very 
handsome  place,  but  nowise  grand  or  sublime, 
like  what  we  have  here  in  Ireland — more 
wood,  forest  timber,  and  better  off  people,  but 
nothing  beyond  that ! 

"  AVell,  one  evening — it  was  in  August — I 
came  down  by  a  narrow  path  to  the  side  of  a 
lake,  where  there  was  a  stone  seat,  put  up  to 
see  the  view  from,  and  in  front  was  three  wood- 
en steps  of  stairs  going  down  into  the  water, 
where  a  boat  might  come  in.  It  was  a  lovely 
spot  and  well  chosen,  for  you  could  count  as 
many  as  five  promontarics  running  out  into 
the  lake  ;  and  there  was  two  islands,  all  wood- 
ed to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  behind  all,  in  the 
dis'.ance,  was  a  great  mountain,' with  clouds 
on  the  top;  and  it  was  just  the  season  when 
the  trees  is  bcginnin'  to  change  their  colors, 
and   there   was    shades    of   deep  gold,  and 
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dark  olive,  and  russet  brown,  all  mingling  to- 
gether  with  the   green,  and  glowing  in   the 
tike  below  under  the  setting  sun,  and  all  was 
quiot  and   still   as  midnight ;    and   over   the 
water  the  only  ripple  was  the  track  of  a  water- 
hen,  as  she  scudded  past  between  the  islands  ; 
and  if  ever  there  was  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
the   world   it   was  just   there!     Weil,  1  put 
down  my  pack  in  the  leaves,  for  I  didn't  like 
to   see  or   think  of  it,  and  I  sti  etched  myself 
down  at  the  water's  edge,  and  I  fell  into  a  fit 
of  musing.     It's  often  and  often  I  tried  to  re- 
member the  elegant  fancies  that  came  through 
my   head,   and   the    beautiful    things  that" I 
thought  I  saw  that  night  out  on  the  lake  fbr- 
nint  me  !      Ye  see  1  was  fresh  and  fastin' ;  I 
never   tasted  a   bit   the  whole  day,  and   my 
brain,  maybe,  was  all  the  better ;  for  some- 
how janius,  real  janius,  thrives  best  on  a  little 
starvation.     And  from  musing  I  fell  olT  asleep  ; 
and  it  was  the  sound  of  voices  near  that  first 
awoke  me  !     For  a  minute  or  two  I  believed 
I  was  dreaming,  the  words  came  so  softly  to 
ray  ear,  for  they  were  spoken  in  a  low,  gentle 
tone,  and  blended  in  with  the   slight  plash  of 
oars  that  moved  through  the  water  carefully, 
as  though  not  to  lose  a  word  of  him  that  was 
speakin." 

_"  It's  clean  beyond  me  to  tell  you  what  he 
said  ;  and,  maybe,  if  I  could  ye  wouldn't  be 
able  to  follow  it,  for  he  was  discoorsin'  about 
night  and  the  moon,  and  all  that  various  poets 
said  about  them  ;  ye'd  think  that  he  had  books, 
and  was  reading  out  of  them,  so  glibly  came 
the  verses  from  his  lips.  I  never  listened  to 
such  a  voice  before,  so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  musi- 
cal, and  the  words  came  droppin'  down,  like 
the  clear  water  filterin'  over  a  rocky  ledge, 
and  glitterin'  like  little  spangles  over  moss 
and  wild  flowers. 

"  It  was'nt  only  in  English  but  Scotch  bal- 
lads, too,  and  once  or  twice  in  Italian  that  he 
recited,  till  at  last  he  gave  out,  in  all  the  ful- 
ness of  his  liquid  voice,  them  elegant  lines  out 
of  Pope's  Homer  : — 


"^As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's   clear  azure  spreads    her  sacred 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  top  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  : 
Then   shine   the  vales  j  the  rosks   in   prospect 

rise — 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  ; 
The  conscious  swains  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  light. '  " 

"  The  Lord  forgive  me,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  last  words  and  said,  "  useful  light,"  I 


couldn't  restrain  myself,  but  broke  out, '  That's 
mighty  like  a  bull,  any  how,  and  reniinds  me 
of  the  ould  song  : — 

■' '  Good  luck  to  the  moon,  she's  a  fine  noble  crea- 
ture, 
And  gives  us  the  daylight  at  night  in  the  dark.' 

"  Before  I  knew  where  I  was,  the  boat  glid- 
ed into  the  steps,  and  a  tall  man,  a  little  stoop- 
ed in  the  shoulders,  stood  before  me. 

"  Is  it  vou,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  lauo-h, 
"  that  accuse  Tope  of  a  bull  ?  " 

'"It  is,'  says  I ;  '  and  what's  more,  there 
isn't  a  poet  from'  Horace  downwards  that  I 
won't  show  bulls  in;  there's  bulls  in  Shak- 
speare  and  in  Milton  ;  there's  bulls  in  the  an- 
cients ;  I'll  point  out  a  bull   in  Aristophanes." 

" '  What  have  we  here  ? '  said  he,.turninor 
to  the  others. 

'_' '  A  poor  erayture,'  says  I,  '  like  Gold- 
smith's chest  of  drawers  ' — 

'  With  brains  reduced  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
To  dream  by  night,  sell  Sheffield  ware  by  day. 

"  Well,  with  that  he  took  a  fit  of  laughing, 
and  handing  the  rest  out  of  the  boat,  he  made 
me  come  along  at  his  side,  discoorsin'  me 
about  my  thravels,  and  all  I  seen,  and  all  I 
read,  till  we  reached  an  elegant  little  cottage 
on  a  bank  right  over  the  lake ;  and  then  he 
brought  me  in  and  made  me  take  tay  with  the 
family ;  and  I  spent  the  night  there  ;  and  when 
I  started  next  morning  there  wasn't  a  '  screed' 
of  my  pack  that  didn't  buy  penknives,  and 
whistles,  and  nutcrackers  and  all,  just,  as  they 
said,  for  keepsakes.  Good  luck  to  them,  and 
happy  hearts,  wherever  they  are,  for  they 
made  mine  happy  that  day  ;  ay,  and  for  many 
an  hour  afterwards,  as  I  just  think  over  the 
kind  words  and  pleasant  faces." 

More  than  one  of  the  company  had  dropped 
off"  asleep  during  Billy's  narrative,  and  of  the 
others,  their  complaisance  as  listeners  appear- 
ed taxed  to  the  utmost,  while  the  Corporal 
snored  loudly,  like  a  man  who  had  a  right 
to  indulge  himself  to  the  fullest  extent. 

"  There's  a  bell  again,"  muttered  one ; 
"  that's  from  the  Lord's  room,"  and  Crag^s, 
starting  up  by  the  instinct  of  his  office,  hasteli- 
ed  off  to  his  master's  chamber. 

"  My  lord  says  you  are  to  remain  here," 
said  he,  as  he  re-entered  a  few  minutes  later  ; 
"he  is  satisfied  with  your  skill,  and  I'm  to 
send  off"  a  messenger  to  the  post,  to  let  them 
know  he  has  detained  you." 

"  I'm  obaydient,"  said  Billy,  with  a  low, 
bow,  "  and  now  for  a  brief  repose  !  "  And 
so  saying,  he  drew  a  long  woollen  nightcap 
from  his  pocket,  and  putting  it  over  his  eyes, 
resigned  himself  to  sleep  with  the  practised 
air  of  one  who  needed  but  very  little  prepar- 
ation to  secure  slumber. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
A  VISITOE. 


The  old  castle  of  Glencore  contained  but 
one  eijacious  room,  and  this  served  all  the 
purposes  of  drawing-room,  dining,  and  libra- 
ry. It  was  a  long  and  lofty  clramber,  with  a 
raftered  ceiling,  from  which  a  heavy  chande- 
lier hung  by  a  massive  chain  of  iron.  Six 
■windows,  all  in  the  same  wall,  deeply  set  and 
narrow,  admitted  a  sparing  light.  In  the  op- 
posite wall  stood  two  fire-places,  large,  mas- 
sive, and  monumental ;  the  carved  supporters 
of  the  richly-chased  pediment  being  of  colos- 
sal size,  and  the  great  shield  of  the  house 
crowning  the  pyramid  of  strange  and  uncouth 
objects  that  were  grouped  below.  The  walls 
•were  partly  occupied  by  book-shelves,  partly 
covered  by  wainscot,  and  here  and  there  dis- 
played a  worn-out  portrait  of  some  bygone 
■warrior  or  dame,  who  little  dreamed  how 
much  the  color  of  their  effigies  should  be  in- 
debted to  the  sad  effects  of  damp  and  mildew. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  every  imaginable 
type,  from  the  carved  oak  and  ebony  console, 
to  the  white-and-gold  of  Versailles  taste,  and 
the  modern  compromise  of  comfort  with  ugli- 
n<JS3  which  chintz  and  soft  cushions  accom- 
plish. Two  great  screens,  thickly  covered 
with  prints  and  drawings,  most  of  them  politi- 
cal caricatures  of  some  fifty  years  back,  flank- 
ed each  fire-place,  making,  as  it  were,  in  this 
case,  two  different  apartments. 

At  one  of  these,  on  a  low  sofa,  sat,  or  rather 
lay,  Lord  Glencore,  pale  and  wasted  by  long 
illness.  His  thin  hand  held  a  letter,  to  shade 
his  eyes  from  the  blazing  wood  fire,  and  the 
other  hand  hung  listlessly  at  his  side.  The 
expression  of  the  sick  man's  face  ■was  that  of 
deep  melancholy — not  the  mere  gloom  of  re- 
cent suffering,  "but  the  deep-cut  traces  of  a 
long-carried  affliction,  a  sorrow  which  had 
eaten  into  his  very  heart,  and  made  its  home 
there. 

At  the  second  fire-place  sat  his  son,  and 
though  a  mere  boy,  the  lineaments  of  his  father 
marked  the  youth's  face  with  a  painful  exact- 
ness. The  same  intensity  was  in  the  eyes — 
the  same  haughty  character  sat  on  the  brow ; 
and  there  was  in  the  whole  countenance  the 
most  extraordinary  counterpart  of  the  gloomy 
seriousness  of  the  older  face.  He  had  been 
reading,  but  the  fast-falling  night  o'olijied  him 
to  desist,  and  he  sat  now  contemplating  the 
bright  embers  of  the  wood  fire  in  dreary  thought. 
Once  or  twice  was  he  disturbed  from  his  rev- 
erie by  the  ■whispered  voice  of  an  old  serving 
man,  asking  for  something  with  that  submissive 
manner  assumed  by  those  who  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  outbreaks  of  another's  temper  ; 
and  at  last  the  boy,  who  had  hitherto  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  the  appeals  to  liim,  flung  a 
bunch  of  keys  contemptuously  on  the  ground, 


with    a   muttered    malediction    on    his    tor- 
mentor. 

'*  What's  that  ?  "  cried  out  the  sick  man, 
startled  at  the  sound. 

"  'Tis  nothing,  my  lord,  but  the  keys  that 
fell  out  of  my  hand,"  replied  the  old  man, 
humbly.  "  Mr.  Craggs  is  away  to  Lecnane, 
and  I  was  going  to  get  out  the  wine  for 
dinner." 

"  Where's  Mr.  Charles  ?  »  asked  Lord  Glen- 
core. 

"  He's  there  beyant,"  muttered  the  other  in 
a  low  voice,  while  he  j)ointed  towards  the  distant 
fire-place,  "  but  he  looks  tired  and  weary,  and 
I  didn't  like  to  disturb  him." 

"  Tired  !  —  weary  !  —  with  what  ? — where 
has  he  been  ? — what  has  he  been  doing  ?  " 
cried  he,  hastily.    "  Charles,  Charles,  I  say  !  " 

And  slowly  rising  from  his  seat,  and  with  an 
air  of  languid  indiiforence,  the  boy  came  to- 
wards him. 

Lord  Glencore's  face  darkened  as  he  gazed 
on  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  asked  he 
sternly. 

"  Yonder,"  said  the  boy,  in  an  accent  like 
the  echo  of  his  own. 

"  There's  Mr.  Craggs,  now,  my  lord,"  said 
the  old  butler,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  interrupt 
the  scene  ;  there  he  is,  and  a  gentleman  with 
him." 

"  Ha  !  go  and  meet  him,  Charles — it's  Har- 
com-t.  Go  and  receive  him,  show  him  his 
room,  and  then  bring  him  here  to  me." 

The  boy  heard  without  a  word,  and  left  the 
room  with  the  same  slow  step  and  the  same 
look  of  apathy.  Just  as  he  reached  the  hall 
the  stranger  was  entering  it.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  with  tlic  mingled  ease  and  stiff- 
ness of  a  soldier  in  his  bearing ;  his  face  was 
handsome,  but  somewhat  stern,  and  his  voice 
had  that  tone  which  implies  the  long  habit  of 
command. 

"  You're  a  Massy,  that  I'll  swear  to,"  said  he, 
frankly,  as  he  shook  the  boy's  hand  ;  "  the  fam- 
ily fiice  in  every  lineament.    And  how  is  j-our* 
father?" 

"  Better ;  he  has  had  a  severe  illness." 

"  So  his  letter  told  me.  I  was  wp  the  Rhine 
when  I  received  it,  and  started  at  once  for  Ire- 
land." 

"  He  has  been  very  impatient  for  your  com- 
ing," said  the  boy ;  "  he  has  talked  of  nothing 
else." 

"  Ay,  we  are  old  friends.  Glencore  and  I 
have  been  schoolfellows,  chums  at  college,  and 
messmates  in  the  same  regiment,"  said  he,  with 
a  slight  touch  of  sorrow  in  his  tone.  Will  he 
be  able  to  sec  me  now  ?  Is  he  confined  to 
bed  V  " 

"  No,  he  will  dine  with  you.  I'm  to  show 
you  your  room,  and  then  bring  you  to  him." 
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"  That's  better  news  than  I  hoped  for,  boy. 
By  llie  way,  what's  your  name  ?  " 
"  Charles  Conyngham." 
"  To  be  sure,  Charles,  how  could  I  have  for- 
gotten it !     So,  Charles,  this  is  to  be  my  quar- 
ters, and  a  glorious  view  there  is  from  this 
window — what's  the  mountain  yonder  ?  " 
"Ben  Craggan." 

"  AVc  must  climb  that  summit  some  of  those 
days,  Charley.  I  hope  you're  a  good  walker. 
You  shall  be  my  guide  thi'ough  this  wild 
region  here,  for  I  have  a  passion  for  ex- 
plorings." 

And  he  talked  away  rapidly,  while  he  made 
a  brief  toilet,  and  refreshed  him  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  road. 

"  Now,  Charley,  I  m  at  your  orders;  let  us 
descend  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  You  11  find  my  father  there,"  said  the  boy, 
as  he  stopped  short  at  the  door;  and  Har- 
court,  staring  at  him  for  a  second  or  two  in 
silence,  turned  the  handle  and  entered. 

Lord  Glencore  never  turned  his  head  as  the 
other  drew  nigh,  but  sat  with  his  forehead 
resting  on  the  table,  extending  his  band  only 
in  welcome. 

"  ]My  poor  fellow  !  "  said  Harcourt,  grasping 
the  thin  and  wasted  fingers,  "  my  poor  fellow, 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  with  you  again."  And 
he  seated  himself  at  his  side  as  he  spoke.  "  You 
had  a  relapse  after  you  wrote  to  me '?  " 

Glencore  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  push- 
ing back  a  small  velvet  skull-cap  that  he  wore, 
said  : — 

"  You'd  not  have  known  me,  George.  Eh  ? 
see  how  gray  I  am  I  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  and  I  really  couldn't 
believe  my  eyes." 

"  In  another  week  the  change  will  be  just  as 
great  the  other  way.  It  was  some  kind  of  a 
fever,  was  it  not  ?  " 
"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  other,  sighing. 
"  And  they  bled  you  and  blistered  you,  of 
course.  These  fellows  are  like  the  farriers — 
they  have  but  the  one  system  for  everything. 
Who  was  your  torturer  ? — where  did  you  get 
him  fi'om  ?" 

"  A  practitioner  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
wild  growth  of  the  mountain,"  said  Glencore, 
with  a  sickly  smile ;  "  but  I  mustn't  be  un- 
grateful ;  he  saved  my  life,  if  that  be  a  cause 
for  gratitude." 

"  And  a  right  good  one,  I  take  it.  IIow  like 
you  that  boy  is,  Glencore.  I  started  back 
when  he  met  me.  It  was  just  as  if  I  was 
transported  again  to  old  school-days,  and 
had  seen  yourself  as  you  used  to  be  long 
ago  1  Do  you  remember  the  long  meadow, 
Glencore  ?  " 

"  Harcourt,"  said  he  falteringly,  "  don't  talk 
to  me  of  long  ago,  at  least  not  now."  And 
then,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  added,  "  How  strange 


that  a  man  without  a  hope  should  like  the  fu- 
ture better  than  the  past." 

"  How  old  is  Charley  ? "  asked  Harcourt, 
anxious  to  engage  hira  on  some  other  theme. 
"  He'll  be  fifteen,  I  think,  his  next  birth- 
day ;  he  seems  older,  doesn't  he  V  " 

"  Yes,  the  boy  is  well  grown  and  athletic. 
What  has  he  been  doing  ? — have  you  bad  him 
at  a  school  ?  " 

"  At  a  school  ?  "  said  Glencore,  starting ; 
"  no,  he  has  lived  always  here  with  myself.  I 
have  been  his  tutor — I  read  with  him  every 
day,  till  that  illness  seized  me." 
"  He  looks  clever  ;  is  he  so  ?  " 
"  Like  the  rest  of  us,  George,  he  may  learn, 
but  he  can't  be  taught.  The  old  obstinacy  of 
the  race  is  strong  in  him,  and  to  rouse  him  to 
rebel  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  give  him  a  task  ; 
but  his  faculties  ai'e  good,  his  apprehension 
quick,  and  his  memory,  if  he  would  but  tax  it, 
excellent.  Here's  Craggs  come  to  tell  us  of 
dinner ;  give  me  your  arm,  George,  we 
havn't  far  to  go — this  one  room  serves  us  for 
everything." 

"  You're  better  lodged  than  I  expected : 
your  letters  told  me  to  look  for  a  mere  barrack  ; 
and  the  place  stands  so  well." 

"  Yes,  the  spot  was  well  chosen,  although  I 
suppose  its  founders  cared  little  enough  about 
the  picturesque." 

The  dinner-table  was  spread  behind  one  of 
the  massive  screens,  and  under  the  careful  di- 
rection of  Craggs  and  old  Simon,  was  well  and 
amply  supplied — fish  and  game,  the  delicacies 
of  other  localities,  being  here  in  abundance. 
Harcourt  had  a  traveller's  appetite,  and  enjoyed 
himself  thoroughly,  while  Glencore  never 
touched  a  morsel,  and  the  boy  ate  sparingly, 
watching  the  stranger  with  that  intense  curi- 
osity  which  comes  of  living  estranged  from  all 
society. 

"  Charley  will  treat  you  to  a  glass  of  Bur- 
gundy, Harcourt,"  said  Glencore,  as  they 
drew  round  the  fire ;  "  he  keeps  the  cellar- 
key." 

"  Let  us  have  two,  Charley,"  said  Harcourt, 
as  the  boy  arose  to  leave  the  room,  "  and  take 
care  that  you  carry  them  steadily." 

The  boy  stood  for  a  second  and  looked  ai 
bis  father,  as  if  interrogating,  and  then  a  sud- 
den flush  suffused  his  face  as  Glencore  made  a 
gesture  with  his  hand  for  him  to  go. 

"  You  don't  perceive  how  you  touched  him 
to  the  quick  there,  Harcourt  V  You  talked  to 
him  as  to  how  he  should  carry  the  wine ;  he 
thought  that  office  menial  and  beneath  him, 
and  he  looked  to  me  to  know  what  he  should 
do." 

"  What  a  fool  you  have  made  of  the  boy  i " 
said  Harcourt,  bluntly.     "  By  Jove  !    it  was 
time  I  should  come  here  ! " 
When  the  boy  came  back  he  was  followed 
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by  tbe  old  butler,  carefully  carrying  in  a  small 
■wicker  contrivance,  Hibernice  called  a  cooper, 
throe  cob-webbed  and  well-crusted  bottles. 

"  Now,  Cbarley,"  said  Ilarcourt,  gayly,  "  if 
you  want  to  see  a  man  thoroughly  happy,  just 
step  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  me  a  small 
leather  sack  you'll  find  there  of  tobacco,  and 
on  the  dressing-table  you'll  see  my  meer- 
schaum-pipe ;  be  cautious  with  it,  for  it  be- 
longed to  no  less  a  man  than  Ponitowski,  the 
poor  fellow  who  died  at  Leipsic." 

The  lad  stood  again  irresolute  and  con- 
fused, when  a  signal  from  his  father  motioned 
him  away  to  acquit  the  errand. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ilarcourt,  as  he  re-en- 
tered ;  you  see  I  am  not  vain  of  my  meer- 
schaum without  reason.  The  carving  of  those 
stags  is  a  work  of  real  art ;  and  if  you  were  a 
connoisseur  in  such  matters,  you'd  say  the 
color  was  perfect.  Have  you  given  up  smok- 
ing, Glencore  ?  you  used  to  be  fond  of  a 
weed." 

"  1  care  but  little  for  it,"  said  Glencore, 
sighing. 

"  Take  to  it  again,  my  dear  fellow,  if  only 
that  it  is  a  bond  'tween  yourself  any  every- 
one who  whilTs  his  cloud.  There  arc  won- 
derfully few  habits  —  I  was  "oinn;  to  sav  en- 
joymcnts,  and  I  might  say  so,  but  I'll  call 
them  habits  —  that  consort  so  well  with  every 
condition  and  every  circumstance  of  life,  that 
become  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  suit  the 
garden  of  the  palace,  and  the  red  watch-fire 
of  tlie  barrack,  relieve  the  weary  hours  of  a 
calm  at  sea,  or  refresh  the  tired  hunter  in  the 
prairies." 

"  You  must  tell  Charley  some  of  your  ad- 
ventures in  the  west.  The  Colonel  has  pass- 
ed two  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  said 
Glencore  to  his  son. 

"  Ay,  Charley,  I  have  knocked  about  the 
world  as  much  as  most  men,  and  seen,  too, 
my  share  of  its  wonders.  If  accidents  by  sea 
and  land  can  interest  you,  if  you  care  for 
stories  of  Indian  life,  and  the  wild  habits  of  a 
prairie  hunter,  I'm  your  man.  Your  father 
can  tell  you  more  of  saloons  and  the  great 
world,  of  what  may  be  called  the  high  game 
of  life " 

"  I  have  forgotten  it,  as  much  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  it,"  said  Glencore,  interrupting, 
and  with  a  severity  of  voice  that  showed  the 
theme  displeased  him.  And  now  a  pause  en- 
sued, painful  perhaps  to  the  others,  but  scarce- 
ly felt  by  Ilarcourt,  as  he  smoked  away  peace- 
fully, and  seemed  lost  in  the  windings  of  his 
own  fancies. 

"  Have  you  shooting  here,  Glencore  ?  "  ask- 
ed he  at  length. 

"  There  might  be,  if  I  were  to  preserve  the 
game." 

"  And  you  do  not.     Do  you  fish  ?  " 

"  No ;  never." 
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"  You  give  yourself  up  to  farming,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  even  that ;  the  truth  is,  Harcourt,  I 
literally  do  nothing.  A  few  newspapers,  a 
stray  review  or  so  reach  me  in  these  solitudes, 
and  keep  me,  in  a  measure,  informed  as  to 
the  course  of  events;  but  Charley  and  I  con 
over  our  classics  together,  and  scrawl  sheets 
of  paper  with  algebraic  signs,  and  puzzle  our 
heads  over  strange  formulas,  wonderfully  in- 
difierent  to  what  the  world  is  doing  at  the 
other  side  of  this  little  estuary." 

"  You  of  all  men  living  to  lead  such  a  life 
as  this  !  a  fellow  that  never  could  cram  oc- 
cupation enough  into  his  short  twenty-four 
hours,"  broke  in  Harcourt. 

Glencore's  pale  cheek  flushed  slightly,  and 
an  impatient  movement  of  his  fingers  on  the 
table  showed  how  ill  he  relished  any  allusion 
to  his  own  former  life. 

"  Charley  will  show  you  to-morrow  all  the 
wonders  of  our  erudition,  Harcourt,"  said  he, 
changing  the  subject ;  "  we  have  got  to  think 
ourselves  very  learned,  and  I  hope  you'll  be 
polite  enough  not  to  undeceive  us." 

"  You'll  have  a  merciful  critic,  Charley," 
said  the  Colonel,  laughirtg,  "  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Had  the  question  been  how  to 
track  a  wolf,  or  wind  an  antelope,  to  outma- 
noeuvre a  scout  party,  or  harpoon  a  calf-whale, 
I'd  not  yield  to  many,  but  if  you  throw  me 
amongst  Greek  roots,  or  double  equations, 
I'm  only  Sampson,  with  his  hair  en  crop  !  " 

The  solemn  clock  over  the  mantel-piecfc 
struck  ten,  and  the  boy  arose  as  it  ceased. 

"  That's  Charley's  bed-lime,"  said  Glen- 
core, "  and  wc  are  determined  to  make  no 
stranger  of  you,  George.  He'll  say  good 
night/' 

And  with  a  manner  of  mingled  shyness  and 
pride  the  boy  held  out  his  hand,  which  the 
soldier  shook  cordially,  saying — 

"  To-morrow,  then,  Charley,  I  count  ujjon 
you  for  my  day,  and  so  that  it  be  not  to  be 
passed  in  the  library  I'll  acquit  myself  credit- 
ably." 

"  I  like  your  boy,  Glencore,"  said  he,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  Of  course  I  have 
seen  very  little  of  him  ;  and  if  I  had  seen  more 
I  should  be  but  a  sorry  judge  of  what  people 
would  call  his  abilities ;  but  he  is  a  good 
stamp ;  '  gentleman  *  is  written  on  him  in  a 
hand  that  any  can  read ;  and,  by  Jove  !  let 
them  talk  as  they  will,  but  that's  half  the  bat- 
tle of  life ! " 

"  He  is  a  strange  fellow ;  you'll  not  under- 
stand him  a  moment,"  said  Glencore,  smiling 
half  sadly  to  himself. 

"  Not  understand  him,  Glencore  ?  I  read 
him  like  print,  man  ;  you  think  that  his  shy, 
bashful  manner  imposes  upon  me ;  not  a  bit 
of  it ;  I  see  the  fellow  is  a.s  proud  as  Lucifer. 
All  your  solitude  and  cstrani>einent  from  tho 
world,  hasn't  driven  out  of  his  head  that  he's 
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to  be  a  viscount  one  of  tbese  days ;  and  some- 
how, -wherever  he  has  picked  it  up,  he  has 
got  a  very  pretty  notion  of  the  importance 
and  rank  that  same  title  confers." 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  this  now,  Ilarcourt ; 
I'm  far  too  weak  to  enter  upon  what  it  would 
lead  to.  It  is,  however,  the  great  reason  for 
which  I  entreated  you  to  come  here.  And  to- 
morrow— at  all  events  in  a  day  or  two — we 
can  spealc  of  it  fully.  And  now  I  must  leave 
you.  You'll  have  to  rough  it  here,  George ; 
but  as  there  is  no  man  can  do  so  with  a  better 
grace,  I  can  spare  my  apologies ;  only,  I  beg, 
don't  let  the  place  be  worse  than  it  need  be. 
Give  your  orders  ;  get  what  you  can ;  and  see 
if  your  tact  and  knowledge  of  life  cannot 
remedy  many  a  difficulty  which  our  ignorance 
or  apathy  have  served  to  perpetuate. 

"  I'll  take  the  command  of  the  garrison  with 
pleasure,"  said  Harcourt,  filling  up  his  glass, 
and  replenishing  the  fire.  "  And  now  a  good 
night's  rest  to  you,  for  I  half  suspect  I  have 
already  jeopardied  some  of  it." 

The  old  campaigner  sat  till  long  past  mid- 
night. The  generous  wine,  his  pipe,  the 
cheerful  wood-tire,  were  all  companionable 
enough,  and  well-suited  thoughts  which  took 
no  high  or  heroic  range,  but  were  chiefly  reve- 
ries of  the  past,  some  sad,  some  pleasant,  but 
all  tinged  with  the  one  philosophy,  which  made 
him  regard  the  world  as  a  campaign,  wherein 
*  he  who  grumbles  or  repines  is  but  a  sorry 
1  soldier,  and  unworthy  of  his  cloth. 
T  It  was  not  till  the  last  glass  was  drained 

that  he  arose  to  seek  his  bed,  and  pleasantly 
humming  some  old  air  to  himself,  he  slowly 
mounted  the  stairs  to  his  chamber. 

-^ 

CHAPTER   V. 
COLONEL  HAECOUKT'S   LETTEE. 

As  we  desire  throughout  this  tale  to  make  the 
actors  themselves,  wherever  it  be  possible,  the 
narrators,  using  their  words  in  preference  to 
our  own,  we  shall  now  place  before  the  reader 
a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Harcourt  about  a 
week  after  his  arrival  at  Glencore,  which  will 
at  least  serve  to  rescue  him  and  ourselves 
from  the  task  of  repetition. 

It  was  addressed  to  Sir  Horace  Upton,  Her 
Majesty's  Envoy  at  Studtgard,  one  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  same  regiment  with 
Glencore  and  himself,  but  who  left  the  army 
early,  to  follow  the  career  of  diplomacy  where- 
in, still  a  young  man,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  a  minister.  It  is  not  important  to  the  ob- 
ject of  our  story  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  his  character,  than  that  it  was  in  almost 
every  respect  the  opposite  of  his  correspond- 
ent. Where  the  one  was  frank,  open,  and 
unguarded,  the  other  was  cold,  cautious  and 
reserved :  where  one  believed,  the  other 
doubted ;  where  one  was  hopeful,  the  other 


had  nothing  but  misgivings.  Ilarcourt  would 
have  twenty  times  a  day  wounded  the  feel- 
ings, or  jarred  against  the  susceptibility  of  his 
best  friend;  Upton  could  not  be  brought  to 
trench  upon  the  slightest  prejudice  of  his 
greatest  enemy.  We  might  continue  this  con- 
trast to  every  detail  of  their  characters,  but 
enough  has  now  been  said,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  letter  in  question  : — 

"  Glencore  Castle. 

"Dear  Upton, — True  to  my  promise  to 
give  you  early  tidings  of  our  old  friend,  I  sit 
down  to  pen  a  few  lines,  which,  if  a  rickety 
table  and  some  infernal  lampblack  for  ink 
should  make  illegible,  you'll  have  to  wait  for 
the  elucidation  till  my  arrival.  I  found  Glen- 
core terribly  altered;  I'd  not  have  known 
him.  He  used  to  be  muscular  and  rather  full 
in  habit;  he  is  now  a  mere  skeleton.  His 
hair  and  moustache  were  coal  black ;  they  are 
a  motley  gray.  He  was  straight  as  an  arrow — 
pretentiously  erect,  many  thought ;  he  is  stoop- 
ed now,  and  bent  nearly  double.  His  voice, 
too,  the  most  clear  and  ringing  in  the  squad- 
ron, is  become  a  hoarse  whisper.  You  re- 
member what  a  passion  he  had  for  dress,  and 
how  heartily  we  all  deplored  the  chance  of 
his  being  colonel,  well  knowing  what  precious 
caprices  »f  costly  costume  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. Well,  a  discharged  corporal,  iu  a 
cast-off  mufti,  is  stylish  compared  to  him.  I 
don't  think  he  has  a  hat — I  have  only  seen  an 
oilskin  cap  ;  but  his  coat,  his  one  coat,  is  a 
curiosity  of  industrious  patch-work;  and  his 
trowsers  are  a  pair  of  our  old  overalls,  the 
same  pattern  we  wore  at  Hounslow  when  the 
king  reviewed  us. 

"  Great  as  these  changes  are,  they  are  noth- 
ing to  the  alteration  in  the  poor  fellow's  dispo- 
sition. He  that  was  generous  to  munificence, 
is  now  an  absolute  miser,  descending  to  the 
most  pitiful  economy,  and  moaning  over  every 
trifling  outlay.  He  is  irritable,  too,  to  a 
degree.  Far  from  the  jolly,  light-hearted  com- 
rade, ready  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  him- 
self, and  enjoy  a  jest  of  which  he  was  the 
object,  he  suspects  a  slight  in  every  allusion, 
and  bristles  up  to  resent  a  mere  familiarity,  as 
though  it  were  an  insult. 

"  Of  course  I  put  much  of  this  down  to  the 
score  of  illness,  and  of  bad  health  before  he 
was  so  ill ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  he's  not  the 
man  we  knew  him ;  heaven  knows  if  he  ever 
will  be  so  again.  The  night  I  arrived  here  he 
was  more  natural — more  like  himself,  in  fact, 
than  he  has  ever  been  since.  His  manner 
was  heartier,  and  in  his  welcome  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  old  jovial  good  fellow,  who  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  sharing  his  quarters 
with  a  comrade.  Since  that  he  has  grown 
punctilious,  anxiously  asking  me  if  I  am  com- 
fortable, and  teasing  me  with  apologies  for 
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what  I  (ion't  miss,  and  excuses  about  things 
that  I  should  never  have  discovered  wanting. 

"  I  think  I  see  what  is  passing  within  him  ; 
he  wants  to  be  confidential,  and  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  suppose  he  looks 
on  me  as  ratiier  a  rough  father  to  confess 
to  ;  he  isn't  quite  sure  what  kind  of  sympathy, 
if  any,  he'll  meet  with  from  me,  and  he  more 
than  half  dreads  a  certain  careless,  out-spoken 
way  in  which  I  have  now  and  then  addressed 
his  boy,  of  whom  more  anon. 

"  I  may  be  right,  or  I  may  be  wrong,  in 
this  conjecture  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  nothing 
like  confidential  conversation  has  yet  passed 
between  us,  and  each  day  seems  to  render  the 
prospect  of  such  only  less  and  less  likely.  I 
wislr  from  my  heart  you  were  here ;  you  are 
just  the  fellow  to  suit  him — just  calculated  to 
nourish  the  susceptibilities  that /only  shock. 
I  said  as  much  t'other  day,  in  a  halt-careless 
way,  and  he  immediately  caught  it  up,  and 
said — "  Ay,  George,  Upton  is  a  man  one  wants 
now  and  then  in  life,  and  when  the  moment 
comes,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  substitute 
for  him."  In  a  joking  manner,  I  then  re- 
marked, "  Why  not  come  over  to  see  himV" 
"Leave  this!"  cried  he;  "venture  into  the 
world  again  ;  expose  myself  to  its  brutal  inso- 
lence, or  still  more  brutal  pity  !"  In  a  torrent 
of  pas.sion,  he  went  on  in  this  strain,  till  I 
heartily  regretted  that  I  had  ever  touched 
this  unlucky  topic. 

"  I  date  his  greatest  reserve  from  that  same 
moment;  and  I  am  sure  he  is  disposed  to  con- 
nect me  with  the  casual  suggestion  to  go  over 
to  Studtgard,  and  deems  me,  in  conse(|uence, 
one  utterly  deficient  in  all  true  feeling  and 
delicacy. 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  that  my  stay  here  is  the 
reverse  of  a  pleasure.  I'm  never,  what  fine 
people  call,  bored  anywhere ;  and  I  could 
amuse  myself  gloriously  in  this  queer  spot.  I 
have  shot  some  half  dozen  seals,  hooked  the 
heaviest  salmon  I  ever  saw  rise  to  a  fly,  and 
have  had  rare  coursing,  not  to  say  that  Glen- 
core's  table,  with  certain  reforms  I  have  intro- 
duced, is  very  tolerable,  and  his  cellar  unim- 
peachable I'll  back  his  chambertin  against 
your  excellency's ;  and  I  have  discovered  a 
bin  of  red  hermitage  that  would  convert  a 
whole  vineyard  of  the  smallest  Lafitte  into 
Sneyd's  claret ;  but  with  all  these  seductions, 
I  can't  stand  the  life  of  continued  constraint 
I'm  reduced  to.  Glencore  evidently  sent  for 
me  to  make  some  revelations,  which,  now  that 
he  sees  me,  he  cannot  accomplish.  For  aught 
I  know,  there  may  be  as  many  changes  In  me 
to  his  eyes,  as  to  mine  there  arc  in  him.  I 
only  can  vouch  for  it,  that  if  I  ride  three 
stone  heavier,  I  haven't  the  worse  place,  and 
I  don't  detect  any  striking  falling  off  in  my 
appreciation  of  good  fare  and  good  fellows. 

"  I  spoke  of  the  boy :    he  is  a  fine  lad — 
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somewhat  haughty,  perhaps;  a  little  spoiled 
by  the  country  people  calling  him  the  young 
lord ;  but  a  generous  fellow,  and  very  like 
Glencore,  when  he  first  joined  us.  at  Canter- 
bury. By  way  of  educating  him  himself, 
Glencore  has  been  driving  Virgil  and  decimal 
fractions  into  him ;  and  the  boy,  bred  In  the 
country — never  out  of  it  for  a  day — can't  load 
a  cun  or  tie  a  tackle.  Not  the  worst  thine 
about  the  boy  is  his  inordinate  love  for  Glen- 
core, whom  he  imagines  to  be  about  the  great- 
est and  most  gifted  being  that  ever  lived.  I 
can  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  implifitness  ot 
this  honest  faith ;  but  I  take  good  care  not  to 
smile ;  on  the  contrary,  I  give  every  possible 
encouragement  to  the  behef.  I  conclude  the 
disenchantment  will  arrive  only  too  early  at 
last. 

"  You'll  not  know  what  to  make  of  such  a 
lengthy  epistle  from  me,  and  you'll  doubtless 
torture  that  fine  diplomatic  intelligence  of 
yours  to  detect  the  secret  motive  of  my  long- 
windedness;  but  the  simple  fact  Is,  It  has 
rained  incessantly  for  the  last  three  days,  and 
promises  the  same  cheering  weather  for  as 
many  more.  (Jlencore  doesn't  fancy  that  the 
boy's  lessons  should  be  broken  In  upon — and 
hinc  istce  lilercc — that's  classical  for  you. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  when  I  am  likely  to 
beat  my  retreat.  I'd  stay — not  very  willingly, 
perhaps — but  still  I'd  stay,  If  I  thought  mysell 
of  any  use ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
I  am  such.  Glencore  is  now  about  again, 
feeble  of  course,  and  much  pulled  down,  but 
able  to  go  about  the  house  and  the  garden.  I 
can  contribute  nothing  to  his  recovery,  and  I 
fear  as  little  to  his  comfort.  I  even  doubt  if 
he  desires  me  to  prolong  my  visit ;  but  such  Is 
my  fear  of  offending  him,  that  I  actually  dread 
to  allude  to  my  departure,  till  I  can  sound  my 
way  as  to  how  he'll  take  it.  This  fact  alone 
will  show  you  how  much  he  is  changed  from 
the  Glencore  of  long  ago.  Another  feature  in 
him,  totally  unlike  his  former  self,  struck  me 
the  other  evening.  We  were  talking  of  old 
messmates — Croydon,  Stanhope,  Loftus,  and 
yourself — and  Instead  of  dwelling,  as  he  once 
would  have  done,  exclusively  on  your  traits  of 
character  and  disposition,  he  discussed  nothing 
but  your  abilities,  and  the  capacity  by  which 
you  could  win  your  way  to  honors  and  distinc- 
tion. I  needn't  say  how.  In  such  a  valuation, 
you  came  off  best.  Indeed  he  professes  the 
highest  esteem  for  your  talents,  and  says, 
"  You'll  see  Upton  either  a  cabinet  minister  or 
ambassador  at  Paris  yet ;"  and  this  he  repeated 
in  the  same  words  last  night,  as  If  to  show  It 
was  not  dropped  as  a  mere  random  observa- 
tion. 

"  I  have  some  scruples  about  venturing  to 
offer  anything  bordering  a  suggestion  to  a 
great  and  wily  diplomatist  like  yourself;  but 
If  an  illustrious  framer  of  treaties  and  protocols 
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would  condescend  to  take  a  hint  from  an  old 
dragoon  colonel,  I'd  say  that  a  few  lines  from 
your  crafty  pen  might  possibly  unlock  this 
poor  fellowV  heart,  and  lead  him  to  unburthen 
to  7/ou  what  he  evidently  cannot  persuade 
himself  to  i-eveal  <^  me.  I  can  see  plainly 
enough  that  there  is  something  on  his  mind  ; 
but  I  know  it  just  as  a  stupid  old  hound  feels 
there  is  a  fox  in  the  cover,  but  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  see  how  he's  to  '  draw'  him. 

"  A  letter  from  you  would  do  him  good,  at 
all  events ;  even  the  little  gossip  of  your  gos- 
sipping  career  would  cheer  and  amuse  him. 
He  said,  very  plaintively,  two  nights  ago, 
'They've  all  forgotten  me.  When  a  man  re- 
tires from  the  world,  he  begins  to  die,  and  the 
great  event,  "after  all,  is  only  the  coup-de-grace 
to  a  long  agony  of  torture.'  Do  write  to  him, 
then ;  the  address  is  Glencore  Castle,  Lec- 
nane,  Ireland,'  where,  I  suppose,  I  shall  be 
8till  a  resident  for  another  fortnight  to  come. 

"  Glencore  has  just  sent  for  me ;  but  I  must 
close  this  for  the  post,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Yours  ever  truly, 

George  Harcourt. 

"  I  open  this  to  say  that  he  sent  for  me  to 
ask  for  your  address — whether  through  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  direct  to  Studtgard.  You'll 
probably  not  hear  for  some  days,  for  he  writes 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
wise  discretion  to  write  to  him  or  not  in  the 
interval. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  looks  very  ill  to-day.  He 
says  that  he  never  slept  the  whole  night,  and 
that  the  laudanum  he  took  to  induce  drowsiness, 
only  excited  and  maddened  him.  I  counsel- 
led a  hot  jorum  of  mulled  porter  before  getting 
into  bed  ;  but  he  deemed  me  a  monster  for  the 
recommendation,  and  seemed  quite  disgusted 
besides.  Couldn't  you  send  him  over  a  de- 
spatch ?  I  think  such  a  document  from  Studt- 
gard ought  to  be  an  unfailing  soporific." 

CHAPTER  VI. 
QUEER    COMPANIONSHIP. 

When  Harcourt  repaired  to  Glencore's 
bedroom,  where  he  still  lay,  wearied  and  fe- 
verish after  a  bad  night,  he  was  struck  by  the 
signs  of  suffering  in  the  sick  man's  face.  The 
cheeks  were  bloodless  and  fallen  in,  the  lips 
pinched,  and  in  the  eyes  there  shone  that  un- 
natural brilliancy  which  results  from  an  over- 
wrought and  over-excited  brain. 

"  Sit  down  here,  George,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  chair  beside  the  bed  ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.  I  thought  every  day  that  I  could  muster 
courage  for  what  I  wish  to  say ;  but  somehow, 
when  the  time  arrived,  I  felt  like  a  criminal 
who  entreats  for  a  few  hours  more  of  life,  even 
though  it  be  a  life  of  misery." 

"  it  strikes  mc  that  you  were  never  less 


equal  to  the  effort  than  now,"  said  Harcourt, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  other's  pulse. 

"  Don't  believe  my  pulse,  George,"  said 
Glencore,  smiling  faintly.  "  The  machine  may 
work  badly,  but  it  has  wonderful  holding  out. 
I've  gone  through  enough,','  added  he,  gloomi- 
ly, "  to  kill  most  men,  and  here  I  am  still, 
breathin"  and  suflerinj;." 

"  This  place  doesn't  suit  you,  Glencore. — 
There  are  not  above  two  days  in  the  month 
you  can  venture  to  take  the  air." 

"  And  where  would  you  have  me  go,  sir  ?  " 
broke  he  in  fiercely.  "  Would  you  advise  Par- 
is and  the  Boulevards,  or  a  palace  in  the  Piaz- 
za di  Spagna  at  Rome  V  or  perhaps  the  Chiaja 
at  Naples  would  be  public  enough  ?  Is  it  that 
I  may  parade  disgrace  and  infamy  through 
Europe,  that  I  should  leave  this  solitude  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  you  in  a  better  climate,  Glen- 
core ;  somewhere  where  the  sun  shines  occa- 
sionally." 

"  This  suits  me,"  said  the  other,  bluntly ; 
"  and  here  I  have  the  security  that  none  can 
invade — none  molest  me.  But  it  is  not  of  my- 
self I  wish  to  speak — it  is  of  my  boy." 

Harcourt  made  no  reply,  but  sat  patiently  to 
listen  to  what  was  coming. 

"  It  is  time  to  think  of  him,"  added  Glen- 
core, slowly.  "  The  other  day — it  seems  but 
the  other  day — and  he  was  a  mere  child ;  a 
few  years  more — to  seem  when  past  like  a  long 
dreary  night — and  he  will  be  a  man." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Harcourt ;  "  and  Charley 
Is  one  of  those  fellows  who  only  make  one 
plunge  from  the  boy  into  all  the  responsibili- 
ties of  manhood.  Throw  him  into  college  at 
Oxford,  or  the  mess  of  regiment  to-morrow, 
and  this  day  week  you'll  not  know  him  froin 
the  rest." 

Glencore  was  silent ;  if  he  had  heard  he 
never  noticed  Harcourt's  remark. 

"  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  about  himself, 
Harcourt  ?  "  asked  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  Never,  except  when  I  led  the  subject  in 
that  direction  ;  and  even  then  reluctantly,  as 
though  it  were  a  topic  he  would  avoid." 

"  Have  you  discovered  any  strong  inclina- 
tion in  him  for  a  particular  kind  of  fife,  or  any 
career  in  preference  to  another  ?  " 

"  None  ;  and  if  I  were  only  to  credit  what 
I  see  of  him,  I'd  say  that  this  dull  monotony, 
and  this  dreary,  uneventful  existence,  is  what 
he  likes  best  of  all  the  world." 

"  You  really  think  so,"  cried  Glencore,  with 
an  eagerness  that  seemed  out  of  proportion  to 
the  remark. 

"  So  far  as  I  see,"  rejoined  Harcourt,  guard- 
edly, and  not  wishing  to  let  his  observation 
carry  graver  consequences  than  he  might  sus- 
pect. 

"  So  that  you  deem  him  capable  of  passing 
a  life   of  a  quiet,  unambitious  tenor — neither 
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seeking  for  distinctions,  nor  fretting  after  hon- 
ors. 

"  How  should  he  know  of  their  existence, 
Glencore  ?  What  has  the  boy  ever  heard  of 
life  and  its  struggles  ?  It's  not  in  Homer,  or 
Sallust,  he'd  learn  the  strife  of  parties  and 
public  men." 

"  And  why  need  he  ever  know  them  ?  " 
broke  in  Glencore,  fiercely. 

"  If  he  doesn't  know  them  now,  he's  sure  to 
be  taught  them  hereafter.  A  younj'  fellow 
who  will  succeed  to  a  title  and  a  good  for- 
tune  " 
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"  Stop,  Ilarcourt,"  cried  Glencore,  passion- 
atoly.  "  Has  anything  of  this  kind  ever  es- 
caped you  in  intercourse  with  the  boy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  syllable." 

"  Has  he  himself  ever,  by  a  hint,  or  by  a 
chance  word,  implied  that  he  was  aware 
of " 

Glencore  faltered  and  hesitated,  for  the 
word  he  sought  for  did  not  present  itself. — 
Harcourt,  however,  released  him  from  all  em- 
barrassment, by  saying — 

''  With  me,  the  boy  is  rarely  anything  but 
a  listener;  he  hears  me  talk  away  of  tiger 
shooting,  and  buffalo-hunting,  scarcely  ever 
interrupting  me  with  a  question.  But  I  can 
see  his  manner  with  the  country  people,  when 
they  salute  him,  and  call  him  my  lord -." 

"  But  he  is  not  my  lord,"  broke  in  Glen- 
core. 

"  Of  course  he  is  not ;  that  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of" 

"  He  never  will — never  shall  be,"  cried 
Glencore,  in  a  voice  to  which  a  long  pent-up 
jxission  imparted  a  terrible  energy. 

"  How  ! — what  do  you  mean,  Glencore  ?  " 
«aid  Harcourt,  eagerly.  "  Has  he  any  mala- 
dy ?  — is  there  any  deadly  taint  ?  " 

*'  That  there  is,  by  Heaven !  "  cried  the  sick 
inan,  grasping  the  curtain  with  one  hand, 
while  ho  held  the  other  firmly  clenched  upon 
his  forehead.  "  A  taint,  the  deadliest  that  can 
etaiu  a  human  heart !  Talk  of  station,  rank, 
tide— what  are  they,  if  they  are  to  be  coupled 
with  shame,  ijrnomiuy,  and  sorrow  ?  The  loud 
voice  of  the  Herald  calls  his  father  Sixth  Vis- 
count of  Glencore ;  but  a  still  louder  one  pro- 
Jalms  his  mother  a " 

With  a  wild  burst  of  hysteric  laughter,  he 
threw  himself,  face  downwards,  on  the  bed  ; 
and  now  scream  after  scream  burst  from  him, 
till  the  room  was  filled  by  the  servants,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  appeared  Billy,  who  had  only 
that  same  day  returned  from  Leenane,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  to  make  a  formal  resignation 
of  his  functions  as  letter  carrier. 

"  This  is  nothing  but  an  '  accessio  nervosa,'" 
«aid  Billy;  "clear  the  room,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  lave  me  with  the  patient."  And 
Harcourt  gave  the  <=ignal  for  obedience  by  first 
taking  his  departure. 


Lord  Glencore's  attack  was  more  serious  than 
at  first  it  was  apprehended,  and  for  three  days 
there  was  every  threat  of  a  relapse  of  his  late 
fever  ;  but  Billy's  skill  was  once  more  success- 
ful, and  on  the  fourth  day  he  declared  that  the 
danger  was  past.  During  this  period,  Har- 
court's  attention  was,  for  the  first  time,  drawn 
to  the  strange  creature  who  olficlated  as  the 
doctor,  and  who,  in  despite  of  all  the  detracting 
influences  of  his  humble  garb  and  mean  attire, 
aspired  to  be  treated  with  the  deference  due 
to  a  great  physician. 

"  if  it's  the  crown  and  the  sceptre  makes  the 
king,"  said  he,  "  'tis  the  same  with  the  science 
that  makes  the  doctor;  and  no  man  can  be 
despised  when  he  has  a  rag  of  ould  Galen's 
mantle  to  cover  his  shoulders." 

"  So  you're  going  to  take  blood  from  him  ?  " 
asked  Harcourt,  as  he  met  him  on  the  stairs, 
where  he  had  awaited  his  coming  one  night 
when  it  "was  late. 

"  No,  sir ;  'tis  more  a  disturbance  of  the 
great  nervous  centres  than  any  decayin'  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,"  said  Billy,  pompously  ; 
"  that's  what  shows  a  real  doctor,  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  excitement  and  inflam- 
mation, which  is  as  difibrent  as  fireworks  is 
from  a  bombardment." 

"  Not  a  bad  simile,  IMaster  Billy ;  come  in 
and  drink  a  glass  of  brandy-and-watcr  with 
me,"  said  Harcourt,  right  glad  at  the  prospect 
of  such  companionship. 

Billy  Traynor  too,  was  flattered  by  the  in- 
vitation, and  seated  himself  at  the  fire  with 
an  air  at  once  proud  and  submissive. 

"  You've  a  difficult  patient  to  treat  there," 
said  Harcourt,  when  he  had  furnished  his 
companion  with  a  pipe,  and  twice  filled  his 
glass  ;  "  he's  hard  to  manage,  I  take  it  ?  " 

'•  Yer'  right,"  said  Billy  ;  "  every  touch  is  a 
blow,  every  breath  of  air  is  a  hurricane  with 
him.  There's  no  such  thing  as  tratin'  a  man 
of  that  timperament ;  it's  the  same  with  many 
of  them  ould  families  as  with  our  race  horses, 
they  breed  them  too  fine." 

"  Egad,  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Har- 
court, pleased  with  an  illustration  that  suited 
his  own  modes  of  thinking. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Billy,  gaining  confidence  by 
the  approval ;  "  a  man  is  a  md-chinc,  and  all 
the  parts  ought  to  be  balanced,  and  as  the  an- 
cients say,  in  cquUibrio.  If  you  give  a  pre- 
ponderance here  or  there,  whether  it  be  brain 
or  spinal  marrow,  cardiac  functions  or  digest- 
ive ones,  you  disthroy  him,  and  make  that 
dangerous  kind  of  constitution  that,  like  a 
horse  with  a  hard  mouth,  or  a  boat  with  a 
weather  helm,  always  runs  to  one  side." 

"  That's  well  put,' well  explained,"  said  Har- 
court, who  really  thought  the  illustration  ap- 
propriate. 

"  Now  my  lord  there,"  continued  Billy,  "  is 
all  out  of  balance,  every  bit  of  him.    Bleed 
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him,  and  he  sinks  5  stimulate  him,  and  he  goes 
ragin  mad.  'Tis  their  physical  comformation 
makes  their  character  ;  and  to  know  how  to 
cure  them  in  sickness,  one  ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  them  in  health." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  all  this  ?  You  are 
a  very  remarkable  fellow,  Billy." 

"  I  am,  sir ;  I  m  a  phenumcnon  in  a  small 
way.  And  many  people  thinks,  when  they  see 
and  convarse  with  me,  what  a  pity  it  is  I  hav'nt 
the  advantages  of  edication  and  instruction, 
and  that  s  just  where  they're  wrong,  complately 
wrong." 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  don't  perceive  that." 

"  I'll  show  you,  then.  There's  a  kind  of  ja- 
nius  natural  to  men  like  myself,  in  Ireland,  I 
mean,  for  I  never  hef  ■•d  of  it  elsewhere.  That's 
just  like  our  Irish  emerald  or  Irish  diamond, 
wonderful  if  one  considers  where  you  find  it — 
astonishin'  if  you  only  think  how  azy  it  is  to 
get,  but  a  regular  disappointment,  a  downright 
take-in,  if  you  intend  to  have  it  cut,  and  pol- 
ished and  set.  No,  sir ;  with  all  the  care  and 
culture  in  life,  you'll  never  make  a  precious 
stone  of  it !  " 

"  You've  not  taken  the  right  way  to  con- 
vince me,  by  using  such  an  illustration,  Billy." 

"1 11  try  another,  then,"  said  Billy.  "  We 
are  like  Willy-the-Whisps,  showing  plenty  of 
light  where  there's  no  road  to  travel,  but  of  no 
manner  of  use  on  the  highway,  or  in  the 
dark  streets  of  a  village  where  one  has  busi- 
ness." 

"  Your  own  services  here  are  the  refutation 
to  your  argument,  Billy,"  said  Harcourt,  filling 
his  glass. 

"  'Tis  your  kindness  to  say  so,  sir,"  said 
Billy,  with  gratified  pride ;  "  but  the  sacrat 
was,  he  thrusted  me — that  was  the  whole  of  it. 
All  the  miracles  of  physic  is  confidence, 
just  as  all  the  magic  of  eloquence  is  con-vic- 
tion." 

"  You  have  reflected  profoundly,  I  sec," 
said  Harcourt. 

"  I  made  a  great  many  observations  at 
one  time  of  my  life — the  opportunity  was  fa- 
vorable." 

"  When  and  how  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  travelled  with  a  baste  caravan  for  two 
years,  sir ;  and  there's  nothing  teaches  one  to 
know  mankind  like  the  study  of  bastes ! " 

"  Not  complimentary  to  humanity,  certainly," 
said  Harcourt,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is,  though  ;  for  it  is  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  feroe,  na^urre. that  you  get  at 
the  raal  nature  of  mere  animal  existence.  You 
see  there  man  in  the  rough,  as  a  body  might 
say,  just  as  he  was  turned  out  of  the  first  work- 
shop, and  before  he  was  fettered  with  the 
(livinus  afflatus,  the  islhereal  essence,  that 
makes  him  the  first  of  creation.  There's  all 
the  qualities  good  and  bad — love,  hate,  ven- 
geance, gratitude,  grief,  joy,  ay  and  mirth — 
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there  they  are  in  the  brutes  •  but  they're  in  no 
subjection,  except  by  fear.  Now  it's  out  of 
man's  motives  his  character  is  moulded,  and 
fear  is  only  one  amongst  them.  D'ye  appre- 
hend me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly ;  fill  your  pipe."  And  he  pushed 
the  tobacco  towards  him. 

"  I  will ;  and  I'll  drink  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  man  that  first  intro-duced  the 
weed  amongst  us. — Here's  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
By  the  same  token,  I  was  in  his  house,  last 
week." 

"  In  his  house  !  where  ?  " 
"  Down  at  Greyhall.  You  Englishmen, 
savin'  your  presence,  always  forget  that  many 
of  your  celebrities  lived  years  in  Ireland.  For 
it  was  the  same  long  ago  as  now — a  place  of 
decent  banishment  for  men  of  janius — a  kind 
of  straw  yard  where  ye  turned  out  your  intel- 
lectual hunters  till  the  sayson  came  on  at. 
home." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  see,  Billy,  that,  with  all  your 
enlightenment,  you  have  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the  Saxon." 

"  And  that's  the  I'ayson  I  have  it,  because  it 
is  vulgar,"  said  Billy,  eagerly.  Vulgar  means 
popular,  common  to  many ;  and  whars  the  best 
test  of  truth  in  anything  Isut  universal  belief, 
or  whatever  comes  nearest  to  it.  I  wish  I  was 
in  Parliament — I  just  wish  I  was  there  the  first 
night  one  of  the  nobs  calls  out '  that's  vulgar ; 
and  I'd  just  say  to  him,  '  Is  there  anything  as 
vulgar  as  men  and  women?  Show  me  one 
good  thing  in  life  that  isn't  vulgar  ?  Show  me 
an  object  a  painter  copies,  or  a  poet  describes, 
that  isn't  so  ?  '  Ayeh,"  cried  he  impatientiy, 
"  when  they  wanted  a  hard  word  to  fling  at  us, 
why  didn't  they  take  the  right  one  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  unjust,  Billy ;  the  ungenerous 
tone  ye  speak  of  is  fast  disappearing.  Gentle- 
men now-a-days  use  no  disparaging  epithets  to 
men  poorer  or  less  happily  circumstanced  than 
themselves." 

"  Faix,"  said  Billy,  "  it  isn't  sitting  here,  at 
the  same  table  with  yourself,  that  1  ought  to 
gainsay  that  remark." 

And  Harcourt  was  so  struck  by  the  air  of 
good  breeding  in  which  he  spoke,  that  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  continued  Billy, "  from 
this  day  out  I'll  never  think  so." 

He  drank  off  his  glass  as  he  spoke,  giving 
to  the  libation  all  the  ceremony  of  a  solemn 
vow. 

"  D'ye  hear  that  ? — them's  oars ;  there's  a 
boat  coming  in." 

"  You  have  sharp  hearing,  master,"  said 
Harcourt,  laughing. 

"  I  got  the  gift  when  I  was  a  smuggler,"  re- 
plied he.  "  I  could  put  my  ear  to  the  ground 
of  a  still  night,  and  tell  you  the  tramp  of  a  rev- 
enue boot  as  well  as  if  I  seen  it.  And  now  I'll 
lay  sixpence  it's  Pat  Morissy  is  at  the  bow-oar 
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there;  be  rows  with  a  short  jerkin^  stroke 
there's  no  timing.  That's  himself,  and  it  must 
be  something  urgent  from  the  post-oflicc  that 
brings  him  over  the  Lough  to-night." 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoke o  when  Craggs 
entered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  for  you,  Colonel,"  said  he  ;  "  it  was 
marked  '  immediate,'  and  the  post-mistress  des- 
patched it  by  express." 

The  letter  was  a  very  brief  one ;  but,  in 
honor  to  the  writer,  we  shall  give  it  a  chapter 
to  itself. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
A  GREAT    DIPLOMATIST. 

"My  deak  Harcourt, — I  arrived  here 
yesterday,  and  by  good  fortune  caught  your 
letter  at  the  F.  O.,  where  it  was  awaiting 
the  departure  of  the  messenger  for  Germany. 

"  Your  account  of  poor  Glencore  is  most  dis- 
tressing. At  the  same  time,  my  knowledge  of 
the  man  and  his  temper  in  a  measure  prepared 
me  for  it.  You  say  that  he  wished  to  see  me, 
and  intends  to  write.  Now  there  is  a  small 
business  matter  between  us,  which  his  lawyer 
seems  much  disposed  to  push  on  to  a  didiculty, 
if  not  to  worse.  To  prevent  this,  if  possible,  at 
all  events  to  see  whether  a  visit  from  me  might 
not  be  serviceable,  I  shall  cross  over  to  Ireland 
on  Tuesday,  and  be  with  you  by  Friday,  or  at 
furthest  Saturday.  Tell  him  that  1  am  coming, 
but  only  for  a  day.  My  engagements  are  such 
that  I  must  be  here  again  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing week.  On  Thursday  I  go  down  to 
Windsor. 

"  There  is  wonderfully  little  stirring  here, 
but  I  keep  that  little  for  our  meeting.  You 
are  aware,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  poor,  shat- 
tered, broken-down  fellow  I  am;  so  that  I 
need  not  ask  you  to  give  me  a  comfortable 
quarter  for  one  night,  and  some  shell-fish, 
if  easily  procurable,  for  my  one  dinner. 
"  Yours,  ever  and  faithfully, 

"  H.  U." 

We  have  already  told  our  reader  that  the 
note  was  a  brief  one,  and  yet  was  it  not  alto- 
gether uncharacteristic.  Sir  Horace  Upton — 
it  will  spare  us  both  some  repetition  if  we  pre- 
sent him  at  once — was  one  of  a  very  composite 
order  of  human  architecture  ;  a  kind  of  being, 
in  fact,  of  which  many  would  deny  the  exist- 
ence till  they  met  and  knew  them,  so  full  of 
contradictions,  real  and  apparent,  was  his  na- 
ture. Chivalrous  in  sentiment  and  cunning  in 
action,  noble  in  aspiration,  and  utterly  scepti- 
cal as  to  such  a  thing  as  principal,  one-half  of 
his  temperament  was  the  antidote  to  the  other. 
Fastidious  to  a  painful  extent  in  matters  of 
taste,  he  was  simplicity  itself  in  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  life,  and  with  all  a  courtier's  love 
of  great  people,  not  only  toleratinor  but  actu- 
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ally  preferring,  the  society  of  men  beneath 
him.  In  person  he  was  tall,  and  with  that  air 
of  distinction  in  his  manner  that  belongs  only 
to  those  who  unite  natural  graces  with  long 
habits  of  high  society.  His  features  were  finely 
formed,  and  would  have  been  actually  hand- 
some, were  the  expression  not  spoiled  by  a 
look  of  astuteness — a  something  that  implied  a 
tendency  to  overreach  —  which  marred  their 
repose  and  injured  their  uniformity.  Not  that 
his  manner  ever  betrayed  this  weakness ;  far 
from  it — his  was  a  most  polished  courtesy.  It 
was  impossible  to  conceive  an  address  more 
bland  or  more  conciliating.  I  lis  very  gestures, 
vis  voice,  languid  by  a  slight  habit  of  indispo- 
sition, seemed  as  though  exerted  above  their 
strength  in  the  desire  to  please,  and  making 
the  object  of  his  attentions  to  feel  himself  the 
mark  of  peculiar  honor.  There  ran  through  all 
his  nature,  through  everything  he  did,  or  said, 
or  thought,  a  certain  haughty  humility,  which 
served,  while  it  assigned  an  humble  place  to 
himself,  to  mark  out  one  still  more  humble  for 
those  about  him.  There  were  not  many  things 
he  could  not  do;  indeed  he  had  actually  done 
most  of  those  which  win  honor  and  distinction 
ife.     He  had  achieved  a  very  gallant  but 
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brief  military  career  in  India,  made  a  most 
brilliant  opening  in  Parliament,  where  his  abil- 
ities at  once  marked  him  out  for  office,  was 
suspected  to  be  the  writer  of  the  cleverest  po- 
litical satire,  and  more,  than  suspected  to  be 
the  author  of  the  novel  of  the  day.  With  all 
this,  he  had  great  social  success.  '  He  was  deep 
enough  for  a  ministerial  dinner,  and  "fast" 
enough  for  a  party  of  young  Guardsmen*  at 
Greenwich.  With  women,  too,  he  was  espe- 
cially a  favorite  ;  there  was  a  Machiavellian 
subtlety  which  he  could  throw  into  small  things 
— a  mode  of  making  the  veriest  trifles,  little 
Chinese  puzzles  of  ingenuity  that  flattered  and 
amused  them.  In  a  word,  he  had  great  adapt- 
iveness,  and  it  was  a  quality  he  indulged  less 
for  the  gratification  of  others  than  lor  the 
pleasure  it  afTorded  himself. 

He  had  mixed  largely  in  society,  not  only 
of  his  own,  but  of  every  country  of  Europe. 
He  knew  every  chord  of  that  complex  instru- 
ment which  people  call  the  world,  like  a  mas- 
ter ;  and  although  a  certain  jaded  and  wearied 
look,  a  tone  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  seemed 
to  say  that  he  was  tired  of  it  all,  that  he  had 
found  it  barren  and  worthless,  the  real  truth 
was,  he  enjoyed  life  to  the  full  as  much  as  on 
the  first  day  in  which  he  entered  it ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  he  had  started  with  an 
humble  opinion  of  mankind,  their  hopes,  fears, 
and  ambitions,  and  so  he  continued,  not  dis- 
ap[)ointed,  to  the  end. 

The  most  governing  notion  of  his  whole  life 
was  an  impression  that  lie  had  a  disease  of 
the  chest,  some  subtle  and  mysterious  afl'cc- 
tion  which  had  defied  the  doctors,  and  would 
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tjo  on  to  defy  them  to  the  last.  To  suggest  to 
iiim  that  his  malady  had  any  afllnity  to  any 
known  affection  was  to  outrage  him,  since  the 
mere  supposition  would  reduce  him  to  a  spe- 
( ies  of  equality  with  some  one  else — a  thought 
infinitely  worse  than  any  mere  physical  suf- 
I'ering ;  and,  indeed,  to  avoid  this  shocking 
[lossibiiity,  he  vacillated  as  to  the  locality  of 
liis  disorder,  making  it  now  in  the  lung,  now 
in  the  heart — at  one  time  in  the  bronchia! 
tubes,  at  anotiier  in  the  valves  of  the  aorta.  It 
\vas  his  pleasure  to  consult  for  this  complaint 
every  great  physician  of  Europe,  and  not 
alone  consult,  but  commit  himself  to  their  di- 
rection, and  this  with  a  credulty  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  summoned  in  any  other 
cause. 

It  was  difficult  to  say  how  far  he  himself  be- 
lieved in  this  disorder — the  pressure  of  any 
momentous  event,  the  necessity  of  action, 
never  finding  him  unequal  to  any  eflfort,  no 
matter  how  onerous.  Give  him  a  difliculty,  a 
minister  to  outwit,  a  secret  scheme  to  unravel, 
a  false  move  to  profit  by,  and  he  rose  above 
all  his  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  could  exert 
himself  with  a  degree  of  power  and  perseve- 
rance that  very  few  men  could  equal,  none 
surpass.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  though  he  kept 
this  malady  for  the  pastime  of  idle  houi's,  as 
other  men  do  a  novel  or  a  newspaper,  but 
would  never  permit  it  to  interfere  with  the 
graver  business  of  life. 

We  have,  perhaps,  been  prolix  in  our  de- 
scription, but  we  have  felt  it  the  more  requisite 
to  be  thus  ditTuse,  since  the  studious  simplicity 
which  marked  all  his  manner  might  have  de- 
ceived our  reader,  and  which  the  impression 
of  his  mere  words  have  failed  to  convey. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  Upton  is  in  Eng- 
gland,  Glencore,"  said  Harcourt,  as  the  sick 
man  was  assisted  to  his  seat  in  the  library, 
"  and,  what  is  more,  intends  to  pay  you  a 
visit." 

"  Upton  coming  here  !"  exclaimed  Glencore, 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  astonishment 
and  confusion — "  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  He  writes  me  from  Long's  to  say  that 
he'll  be  with  us  by  Friday,  or,  if  not,  by  Sat- 
urday." 

"  What  a  miserable  place  to  receive  him," 
exclaimed  Glencore.  "  As  for  you,  Harcourt, 
you  know  how  to  rough  it,  and  have  bivouacked 
too  often  under  the  stars  to  care  much  for 
satin  curtains.  But  think  of  Upton  here ! 
How  is  he  to  eat  ? — where  is  he  to  sleep  ?" 

"  By  Jove,  we'll  treat  him  handsomely. 
Don't  you  fret  yourself  about  his  comforts ; 


besides,  I've  seen  a  gr^at  deal  of  Upton,  and 
with  all  his  fastidiousness  and  refinement,  he's 
a  thorough  good  fellow  at  taking  things  for  the 
best.  Invite  him  to  Chatsworth,  and  the 
chances  are  he'll  find  twenty  things  to  fault — 
with  the  place,  the  cookery,  and  the  servants; 
but  talce  him  down  to  the  Highlands,  lodge 
him  in  a  shieling,  with  bannocks  for  breakfast 
and  a  Fyne  herring  lor  supper,  anil  I'll  wager 
my  life  you'll  not  see  a  ruffle  in  his  temper, 
nor  hear  a  word  of  impatience  out  of  his 
mouth." 

"  I  know  tliat  he  is  a  well-bred  gentleman," 
said  Glencore,  half  pettishly  ;  "  but  I  have  no 
fancy  for  putting  lus  good  manners  to  a  severe 
test,  particularly  at  the  cost  of  my  own  feel- 
ings." 

"  I  tell  you  again  he  shall  be  admirably 
treated ;  he  shall  have  my  room ;  and,  as  for 
his  dinner.  Master  Billy  and  I  are  going  to 
make  a  raid  amongst  the  lobster-pots.  And 
what  with  turbot,  oysters,  grouse-pie,  and 
mountain  mutton,  I'll  make  the  diplomatist 
sorrow  that  he  is  not  accredited  to  some  native 
sovereign  in  the  Arran  islands,  instead  of 
some  '  mere  German  Hertzog.'  He  can  only 
stay  one  day." 

"  One  day  !  " 

"  That's  all ;  he  is  over  head-and-ears  in 
business,  and  he  goes  down  to  Windsor  on 
Thursday,  so  that  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  I  wish  I  may  be  strong  enough  ;  I  hope  to 
heaven  that  I  may  rally — "  Glencore  stopped 
suddenly  as  he  got  thus  far,  but  the  agitation 
the  words  cost  him  seemed  most  painful. 

"  I  say  again,  don't  distress  yourself  about 
Upton — leave  the  care  of  entertaining  him  to 
me.  I'll  vouch  for  it  that  he  leaves  us  well 
satisfied  with  his  welcome." 

"  It  was  not  of  that  I  was  thinking,"  said 
he,  impatiently ;  "  I  have  much  to  say  to  him 
— things  of  great  importance.  It  may  be  thai 
I  shall  be  unequal  to  the  effort ;  I  cannot 
answer  for  my  strength  for  a  day — not  for  an 
hour.  Could  vou  not  Avrite  to  him,  and  ask 
him  to  defer  his  commg  till  such  time  as  he 
can  spare  me  a  week,  or  at  least  some 
days  ?" 

"  My  dear  Glencore,  you  know  the  man 
well,  and  that  we  are  lucky  if  we  can  have 
him  here  on  his  own  terms,  not  to  think  of 
imposing  ours  ;  he  is  sure  to  have  a  number 
of  engagements  while  he  is  in  England." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Glencore,  sighing, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  resigning  himself  to  an 
inevitable  necessity. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE   GREAT   MAN's   ABRIYAL. 


"  Not  come,  Craggs ! "  said  Ilarcourt,  as, 
late  on  the  Saturday  evening,  the  Corporal 
stepped  on  shore,  after  crossing  the  Lougli. 

"  No,  sir,  no  sign  of  him.  I  sent  a  boy  away 
to  the  top  of 'the  Devil's  Mother,'  where  you 
have  a  view  of  the  road  for  eight  miles,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen." 

"  You  left  orders  at  the  post-office  to  have  a 
boat  in  readiness  if  he  arrived  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Colonel,"  said  he,  with  a  military 
salute ;  and  Harcourt  now  turned  moodily 
towards  the  Castle. 

Glencore  liad  scarcely  ever  been  a  very 
cheery  residence,  but  latterly  it  had  become 
far  gloomier  than  before.  Since  the  night  of 
Lord  Glencore's  sudden  illness,  there  had 
grown  up  a  degree  of  constraint  between  them, 
which,  to  a  man  of  Harcourt's  disposition,  was 
positive  torture.  They  seldom  met,  save  at 
dinner,  and  then  their  reserve  was  painfully 
evident. 

The  boy,  too,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  his 
father,  grew  more  and  more  distant ;  and  poor 
Harcourt  saw  himself  in  that  position,  of  all 
others  the  most  intolerable — the  unwilling  guest 
of  an  unwilling  host. 

"  Come  or  not  come,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self, "  I'll  bear  this  no  longer.  There  is,  be- 
sides, no  reason  why  I  should  bear  it.  I'm  of 
no  use  to  the  poor  fellow  ;  he  does  not  want — 
he  never  sees  me.  If  anything,  my  presence 
is  irksome  to  him  ;  so  that,  happen  what  will, 
I'll  start  to-morrow,  or  next  day  at  farthest." 

He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  delibera- 
tion on  any  subject  was  no  small  labor ;  but 
who,  once  that  they  have  come  to  a  decision, 
feel  as  if  they  had  acquitted  a  debt,  and  need 
give  themselves  no  further  trouble  in  the 
matter.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this  newly- 
purchased  immunity  he  entered  the  room, 
where  Glencore  sat  impatiently  awaiting  him. 

"  Another  disappointment !  "  said  the  Vis- 
count, an.xiously. 

'  Yes;  Craggs  has  just  returned,  and  says 
there  s  no  sign  of  a  carriage  for  miles  on  the 
Oughterard  road." 

"I ought  to  have  known  it,"  said  the  other, 
in  a  voice  of  guttural  sternness.  "  He  was 
ever  the  same  ;  an  appointment  with  him  was 
an  engagement  meant  only  to  be  binding  on 
those  who  expected  him." 

"  Who  can  say  what  may  have  detained 
him.  He  was  in  London  on  business — public 
business,  too ;  and  even  if  he  had  left  town, 
how  manv  chance  delays  there  are  in  travel- 
ling.' 

"  I  have  said  every  one  of  these  things  over 
to  myself,  Ilarcourt ;  but  they  don't  satisfy 
me.     Th'.s  is  a  habit  with  Upton.    I've  seen 


him  do  the  same  with  his  Colonel,  when  he 
was  a  subaltern  ;  I've  heard  of  his  arriving 
late  to  a  court  dinner,  and  only  smiling  at  the 
dismay  of  the  horrified  courtiers." 

"  Egad,"  said  Harcourt,  bluntly,  "  I  don't 
see  the  advantage  of  the  practice.  One  is  so 
certain  of  doing  fifty  things  in  this  daily  life  to 
annoy  one's  friends,  through  mere  inadver- 
tence or  forgetfulness,  that  I  think  it  is  buJ 
sorry  fun  to  incur  their  ill-will  by  malice 
prepense." 

"  That  Is  precisely  why  he  does  it." 

"  Come,  come,  Glencore ;  old  Klxson  wai 
right  when  he  said — '  Heaven  help  the  man 
whose  merits  are  canvassed  while  they  wait 
dinner  for  him.'  I'll  order  up  the  soup,  for  if 
we  wait  any  longer  Ave'll  discover  Upton  to  be 
the  most  worthless  vagabond  that  ever  walked." 

"  I  know  his  qualities,  good  and  bad,"  said 
Glencore,  rising  and  pacing  the  room  with 
slow,  uncertain  steps ;  "  few  men  know  him 
better.  None  need  tell  me  of  his  abilities ; 
none  need  instruct  me  as  to  his  faults.  What 
others  do  by  accident,  he  does  by  design. — 
He  started  in  life  by  examining  how  much  the 
world  would  bear  from  him ;  he  has  gone  on, 
profiting  by  the  experience,  and  improving 
on  the  practice." 

"  Well,  If  I  don't  mistake  me  much,  he'll 
soon  appear  to  plead  his  own  cause.  I  hear 
oars  coming  speedily  in  thi.'<  direction." 

And  so  saying,  Harcourt  hurried  away  to 
resolve  his  doubts  at  once.  As  he  reached  the 
little  jetty,  over  which  a  large  signal-fire  threw 
a  strong  red  light,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
correct,  and  was  just  in  time  to  grasp  Upton's 
hand  as  he  stepped  on  shore. 

"  How  picturesque  all  this,  Ilarcourt,"  said 
he,  in  his  soft,  low  voice ;  "  a  leaf  out  of '  Rob 
Roy.'  Well,  am  I  not  the  mirror  of  punctual- 
ity, eh?"' 

"  We  looked  for  you  yesterday,  and  Glen- 
core has  been  so  impatient." 

"  Of  course  he  has  ;  it  is  the  vice  of  your  men 
who  do  nothing.  How  is  he  ?  Does  he  dine 
with  us  V  Fritz,  take  care  those  leather  pil- 
lows are  properly  aired,  and  see  that  my  bath 
is  ready  by  ten  o'clock.  Give  me  your  arm, 
Harcourt ;  what  a  blessing  It  Is  to  be  such  a 
strong  fellow." 

"  So  It  Is,  by  Jove ;  I  am  always  thankful 
for  it.  And  you — how  do  you  get  on  ?  You 
look  well." 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  he,  faintly,  and  pushing  back 
his  hair  with  an  almost  fine-ladylike  afiectatlon. 
"  I'm  glad  you  say  so.  It  always  rallies  me  a 
little  to  hear  I'm  better.  You  had  my  letter 
about  the  fish  "i"  " 

"  Ay,  and  I'll  give  you  such  a  treat." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Harcourt ;  a  fried  mack- 
erel, a  whiting  and  a  few  crumbs  of  bread — 
nothing  more." 
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"  If  you  insist,  it  shall  be  so  ;  but  I  promise 
vou  I'll  not  be  of  your  mess,  that's  all.  This 
IS  a  florious  spot  for  turbot — and  such  oysters  !" 

"  Oysters  are  Ibrbidden  me,  and  don't  let 
me  have  the  torture  of  temptation.  What  a 
charming  place  this  seems  to  be — very  wild, 
very  rugged." 

"'AVild— rugged  ■?  I  should  think  it  is," 
muttered  Ilarcourt. 

"  This  pathway,  though,  does  not  bespeak 
much  care.  I  wish  our  friend  yonder  would 
hold  his  lantern  a  little  lower.  How  I  envy 
you  the  kind  of  life  you  lead  here — so  trantjuil, 
so  removed  from  all  bores.  By  the  way,  you 
get  the  newspapers  tolerably  regularly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  every  day." 

"  That's  all  right.  If  there  be  a  luxury  left 
to  any  man  after  the  age  of  forty,  it  is  to  be 
let  alone.  It's  the  best  thing  I  know  of. — 
AVhat  a  terrible  bit  of  road !  They  might 
have  made  a  pathway." 

"  Come,  don't  grow  fainthearted.  Here  we 
are ;  this  is  Glencore." 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Just  let  him  raise  that 
lantern.  Really  this  is  very  striking — a  very 
striking  scene  altogether.  The  doorway  ex- 
cellent, and  that  little  watch-tower,  with  its 
lone  star-light,  a  perfect  picture." 

"  You'll  have  time  enough  to  admire  all 
this;  and  we  are  keeping  poor  Gleucore 
waiting,"  said  Ilarcourt,  impatiently. 

"  Very  true ;  so  we  are." 

"  Glencore's  son,  Upton,"  said  Harcourt, 
presenting  the  boy,  who  stood,  half  pride, 
half  bashfulness,  in  the  porch. 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  see  one  of  your  father's 
oldest  friends  in  the  world,"  said  Upton,  throw- 
ing one  arm  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  apparently 
caressing,  but  as  much  to  aid  himself  in  as- 
cending the  stair.  "  I'm  charmed  with  your 
old  Schloss  here,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  they 
moved  along.  "  Modern  architects  cannot 
attain  the  massive  simplicity  of  these  struc- 
tures. They  have  a  kind  of  confectionery 
style,  with  false  ornament  and  inappropriate 
decoration,  that  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  original  that  a  suit  of  Drury-lane  tinfoil 
does  to  a  coat  of  Milanese  mail  armor.  This 
gallery  is  in  excellent  taste." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  door  in  front  of  him 
opened,  and  the  pale,  sorrow-struck,  and 
sickly  figure  of  Glencore  stood  before  him. — 
Upton,  with  all  his  self-command,  could  scarce- 
ly repress  an  exclamation  at  the  sight  of  one 
whom  he  had  seen  last  in  all  the  pride  of  youth 
and  great  personal  powers ;  while  Glencore, 
with  the  instinctive  acuteness  of  his  morbid 
temperament,  as  quickly  saw  the  impression 
he  had  produced,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh — 
"  Ay,  Horace — a  sad  wreck." 
"  Not  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  other, 
taking  the  thin,  cold  hand  within  both  his 
own ;  "  as  seaworthy  as  ever,  after  a  little  dry- 


docking  and  re-fitting.  It  is  only  a  craft  like 
that  yonder,"  and  he  pointed  to  Harcourt, 
"  that  can  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  and 
never  care  for  the  carpenter.  You  and  I  are 
of  another  build." 

"  And  you — how  are  you  ?  "  asked  Glen- 
core, relieved  to  turn  attention  away  from 
himself,  while  he  drew  his  arm  within  the 
other's. 

"  The  same  poor  ailing  mortal  you  always 
knew  me,"  said  Upton,  languidly ;  "  doomed 
to  a  life  of  uncongenial  labor,  condemned  to 
climates  totally  unsuited  to  me,  I  drag  along 
existence,  only  astonished  at  the  trouble  I 
take  to  live,  knowing  pretty  well  as  I  do  what 
life  is  worth." 

"  '  Jolly  companions  every  one  !  '  By 
Jove  ! "  said  Harcourt ;  "  for  a  pair  of  fellows 
who  were  born  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  road, 
I  must  say  you  are  marvellous  instances  of 
gratitude." 

"  That  excellent  hippopotamus,"  said  Up- 
ton, "  has  no  thought  for  any  calamity  if  it 
does  not  derange  his  digestion !  How  glad  I 
I  am  to  see  the  soup  !  Now,  Glencore,  you 
shall  witness  no  invalid's  appetite." 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  the  to..e  of  con- 
versation grew  gradually  lighter  and  pleasant- 
er.  Upton  had  only  to  permit  his  powers  to 
take  their  free  course  to  be  agreeable,  and 
now  talked  away  on  whatever  came  upper- 
most, with  a  charming  union  of  reflectiveness 
with  repartee.  If  a  very  rigid  purist  might 
take  exception  to  occasional  Gallicisms  in  ex- 
pression, and  a  constant  leaning  to  French 
modes  of  thought,  none  could  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  graceful  ease  with  which  he 
wandered  from  theme  to  theme,  adorning  each 
with  some  trail  of  that  originality  which  was 
his  chief  characteristic.  Harcourt  was  pleased 
without  well  knowing  how  or  why,  while  to 
Glencore  it  brought  back  the  memory  of  the 
days  of  happy  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
all  the  brilliant  hours  of  that  polished  circle  in 
which  he  had  lived.  To  the  pleasure,  then, 
which  his  powers  conferred,  there  succeeded 
an  impression  of  deep  melancholy,  so  deep 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Harcourt,  who 
hastily  asked — 

"If  he  felt  ill  ?"_ 

"  Not  worse,'  said  he,  faintly,  "  but  weak — 
weary ;  and  I  know  Upton  will  forgive  me  if 
I  say,  good  nighl." 

"  What  a  wreck  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Up- 
ton, as  Glencore  left  the  room  with  his  son. 
"  I'd  not  have  known  him  ! " 

"  And  yet  until  the  last  half  hour  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  well  for  weeks  past." 

"  I'm  afraid  something  you  said  about  Ali- 
cia Villars  affected  him,"  said  Harcourt. 

"  My  dear  Harcourt,  how  young  you  are  in 
all  these  things,"  said  Upton,  as  he  lighted  his 
cigarette.      "  A  poor    heart-stricken   fellow, 
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like  Glcneore,  no  more  cares  for  wbat  ynu 
would  think  a  painful  allusion,  than  an  old 
weatht'r-b<>atcn  sailor  would  (bra  breezy  morn- 
inp  on  the  Downs  at  Brighton.  His  own  sor- 
rows lie  too  dooply  moored  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  light  wini'ls  that  rufllc  the  surface.  And 
to  think  that  all  this  is  a  woman's  doing ! 
Isn't  that  what's  passing  in  your  mind,  eh,  most 
gallant  Colonel  ?  " 

"  I5y  .love,  and  so  it  was  !  They  were  the 
very  words  I  was  on  the  point  of  uttering," 
said  Ilarcourt,  half  nettled  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  other  read  him. 

"  And  of  course  you  understand  the  source 
of  the  sorrow  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  said  liar- 
court,  more  and  more  pi(iued  at  the  tone  of 
bantering  superiority  witu  which  the  other 
spoke. 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Ilarcourt ;  I  know  you  bet- 
ter than  you  know  yourself  Your  thoughts 
were  these  :  Here's  a  fellow  with  a  titl(>,  a 
good  name,  good  looks,  and  a  fine  fortune, 
going  out  of  the  world  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
all  for  a  woman  I " 

"  You  knew  her,"  said  Ilarcourt,  anxious  to 
divert  the  discussion  from  himself 

"  Intimately.  Ninetta  del  la  Torre  was  the 
belle  of  Florence — what  am  I  saying,  of  all 
Italy — when  (Jlencore  met  her  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  Palazzo  della  Torre  was  the 
best  house  in  Florence.  The  old  prince,  her 
Srandfather — her  father  was  killed  in  the 
Russian  campaign — was  spending  the  last 
remnant  of  an  immense  fortune  in  every 
species  of  extravagance.  Entertainments  that 
surpassed  those  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  splen- 
dor, fetes  that  cost  fobulous  sums,  banquets 
voluptuous  as  those  of  ancient  Home,  were 
things  of  weekly  occurrence.  Of  course  every 
foreigner,  with  any  pretension  to  the  distinc- 
tion, sought  to  be  presented  there,  and  we 
English  happened  just  at  that  moment  to 
stand  tolerably  high  in  Italian  estimation.  I 
am  speaking  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
back,  before  we  sent  out  that  swarm  of  domes- 
tic economists,  who,  under  the  somewhat  er- 
roneous notion  of  foreign  cheapness,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  incessant  higgfle  and  bargain,  cutting 
down  every  one's  demand  to  the  measure  of 
their  own  pockets,  and  by  making  the  word 
Englishman  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  mean, 
shabby,  and  contemptible.  The  English  of 
that  day  were  of  another  class;  and  assuredly 
their  characteristics,  as  regards  munificence 
and  high  dealing,  must  have  been  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  foreigners,  see- 
ing how  their  successors,  very  different  peo- 
ple, have  contrived  to  trade  upon  the  mere 
memory  of  these  qualities  ever  since." 

"  Which  all  means,  that,  my  lord  stood 
cheating  better  than  those  who  camo  after 
him,"  said  Ilarcourt,  bluntly. 


"  He  did  so ;  and  precisely  for  that  very 
reason  he  conveyed  the  notion  of  a  people 
who  do  not  place  money  in  the  first  rank  of 
all  their  speculations,  and  who  aspire  to  no 
luxury  that  they  have  not  a  just  right  to  enjoy. 
IJut  to  come  back  to  Glencore.  He  soon  be- 
came a  favored  guest  at  the  Palazzo  della 
Torre.  His  rank,  name,  and  station,  combined 
with  very  remarkable  personal  ipialltios,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  high  j)lai;e  in  the  old  Prince's 
favor,  and  Ninetta  deigned  to  accord  him  a 
little  more  notice  than  she  bestowed  on  any 
one  else.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  career, 
had  occasion  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  royal 
personages  and  their  habits,  and  I  can  say 
with  certainty,  that  never  in  any  station,  no 
matter  how  exalte<l,  have  I  seen  as  haughty  a 
spirit  as  in  that  girl.  To  the  pride  of  her 
birth,  rank,  and  splendid  mode  of  life,  were 
added  the  consciousness  of  her  surpassing 
beauty,  and  the  graceful  charm  of  a  manner 
quite  unequalled.  She  was  incomparably 
superior  to  all  around  her,  and,  strangely 
enough,  she  did  not  oil'end  by  the  bold  asser- 
tion of  this  superiority.  It  seeme<l  her  due, 
ami  no  more.  Nor  was  it  the  assumption  of 
mere  fiattered  beauty.  Her  house  was  the 
resort  of  persons  of  the  very  highest  station, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them — some  even  of  royal 
blood — she  exacted  all  the  deference  and  all 
the  homage  that  she  required  from  others." 

"  And  they  accorded  it  V  "  asked  Haivourt, 
half  contemptuously. 

"  They  did  ;  and  so  had  you  also  if  you  had 
been  in  their  pla  .'e  !  lielieve  me,  most  gallant 
Colonel,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  empty  pretension  of  mere  vanity  and  the 
daring  assumption  of  conscious  power.  This 
girl  saw  the  infiuence  she  wielded.  As  she 
moved  amongst  us  she  beheld  the  homage,  not 
always  willing,  that  awaited  her.  She  felt 
that  she  had  but  to  distinguish  any  one  man 
there,  and  he  became  for  the  time  as  illustri- 
ous as  though  touched  by  the  sword  or  enno- 
bled by  the  star  of  his  sovereign.  The  court- 
ier-like attitude  of  men,  in  the  presence  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  is  a  spectacle  full  of 
interest.  In  the  homage  vouchsafed  to  mere 
rank  there  enters  always  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, and  in  the  observances  of  respect  men 
tender  to  royalty,  the  idea  of  vassalage  pre- 
sents itself  most  prominently  ;  whereas  in  the 
other  case,  the  chivalrous  devotion  is  not 
alloyed  by  this  meaner  servitude,  and  men 
never  lift  their  heads  more  hauizhtily  than 
after  they  have  bowed  theiA  'n  lowly  defer- 
ence to  loveliness." 

A  thick,  short  snort  from  Ilarcourt  here 
startled  the  speaker,  who,  inspired  by  the 
sounds  of  his  own  voice  and  the  (lowing  peri- 
ods he  uttered,  had  fallen  into  one  oi  those 
paroxysms  of  loquacity  which  now  and  then 
befel  him.     That   his  audience  should  have 
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thought  him  tiresome  or  prosy,  would,  indeed, 
have  seemed  to  him  something  strange ;  but 
that  his  hearer  should  have  gone  off'  asleep, 
was  almost  incredible. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Upton  to  himself; 
*'  he  snores  '  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest.' — 
What  wonderful  gifts  some  fellows  are  endowed 
with !  and  to  enjoy  life,  there  is  none  of  them 
all  like  dulness.  Can  you  show  me  to  my 
room  ?  "  said  he,  as  Cras^s  answered  his  rinse 
at  the  bell. 

The  Corporal  bowed  an  assent. 

"  Tiie  Colonel  usually  retires  early,  I  sup- 
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pose  ?  "  said  Upton. 


"  Yes,  sir;  at  ten  to  a  minute." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  one — nearly  half-past  one- 


-now, 


I  perceive,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch. — 
"  That  accounts  for  his  drowsiness,"  muttered 
he  between  his  teeth.  "  Curious  vegetables 
are  these  old  campaigners.  Wish  him  good 
night  (or  me  when  he  awakes,  will  you  ?  " 

And  so  saying,  he  proceeded  on  his  way, 
with  all  that  lassitude  and  exhaustion  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  throw  into  every  act  which 
demanded  the  slightest  exertion. 

"  Any  more  stairs  to  mount,  Mr.  Craggs  ?  " 
said  he,  with  a  bland  but  sickly  smile. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  two  flights  more." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  couldn't  you  have  disposed  of 
me  on  the  lower  floor  ? — I  don't  care  where  or 
how,  but  something  that  requires  no  climbing. 
It  matters  little,  however,  for  I'm  only  here  for 
a  day." 

"  We  could  fit  up  a  small  room,  six*,  ofi"  the 
library." 

"  Do  so,  then.  A  most  humane  thought; 
for  if  I  sJioidd  remain  another  night.  Not  at 
it  yet  V  "  cried  he  peevishly,  at  the  aspect  of 
an  almo:;t  perpendicular  stair  before  him. 

"  This  is  the  last  flight,  sir ;  and  you'll  ha-ve 
a  splendid  view  for  your  trouble,  sir,  when  you 
awake  in  the  morning." 

"  There  is  no  view  ever  repaid  the  toil  of 
an  ascent,  Mr.  Craggs,  whether  it  be  to  an  at- 
tic or  the  Righi.  Would  you  kindly  tell  my 
servant  Mr.  Schofer  where  to  find  me,  and 
let  him  fetch  the  pillows,  and  put  a  little  rose- 
maiy  in  a  glass  of  water  in  the  room — it  cor- 
rects the  odor  of  the  night-lamp.  And  I 
should  like  my  coffee  early — say  at  seven, 
though  I  don't  wish  to  be  disturbed  afterwards. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Craggs — Good  night !  Oh  ! 
one  thing  more.  You  have  a  doctor  here. 
Would  you  just  mention  to  him  that  I  should 
like  to  see  him  to-morrow  about  nine  or  half- 
past  ?     Good  night — good  night." 

And  with  a  smile  worthy  of  bestowal  upon 
a  court  beauty,  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
head,  the  very  ideal  of  gracefulness,  sir  Ho- 
race dismissed  Mr.  Craggs,  and  closed  the 
door. 


Mr.  Schofer  moved  through  the  dimly  light- 
ed chamber  with  all  the  cat-like  stealthiness 
of  an  accomplished  valet,  arranging   the  va- 
rious articles  of  his  master's  wardrobe,   and 
giving,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  semblance  of 
an  accustomed  spot  to  this  new  and  strange 
locality.     Already,  indeed,  it  was  very  unlike 
what  it  had  been  during  Harcourt's  occupa- 
tion.    Guns,  whips,  fishing-tackle,  dog-leashes, 
and  landing-nets,  had  all  disappeared,  as  well 
as  uncouth  specimens  of  costume  for  boating 
or  the  chase  ;  and  in  their  place  were  display- 
ed ail  the  accessories  of  an  elaborate   toilet, 
laid  out  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  ostenta- 
tion somewhat  in   contrast  to  the  place.     A 
richly-embroidered  dressing-gown  lay  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  before  which  stood  a  pair  of 
velvet  slippers  worked  in  gold.     On  the  table 
in  front  of  these,  a  whole  regiment  of  bottles, 
of  varied  shape  and  color,  were  ranged,  the 
contents  being  curious  essences  and  delicate 
odors,  every  one  of  which  entered  into  some 
peculiar  stage  of  that  elaborate   process   Sir 
Horace  Upton  went  through,   each  morning 
of  his  life,  as  a  preparation  for  the  toils  of  the 
day. 

Adjoining  the  bed  stood  a  smaller  table,  cov- 
ered with  various  medicaments,  tinctures,  es- 
sences, infusions,  and  extracts,  whose  subtle 
qualities  he  Avas  well  skilled  in,  and  but  for 
whose  timely  assistance  he  would  not  have  be- 
lieved himself  capable  of  surviving  through- 
out the  day.  Beside  these  was  a  bulky  file  of 
prescriptions,  the  learned  documents  of  doc- 
tors of  every  country  of  Europe,  all  of  whom 
had  enjoyed  their  little  sunshine  of  favor,  and 
all  of  whom  had  ended  by  "  mistaking  his 
case."  These  had  now  been  placed  in  readi- 
ness for  the  approaching  consultation  with 
"  Glencore's  doctor ; "  and  Mr.  Schofer  still 
glided  noiselessly  from  place  to  place,  prepar- 
ing for  that  event. 

"  I'm  not  asleep,  Fritz,"  said  a  weak,  plain- 
tive voice  from  the  bed.  "  Let  me  have  my 
aconite — eighteen  drops  ;  a  full  dose  to-day, 
for  this  journey  has  brought  back  the  pains." 
"  Yes,  Excellenz,"  said  Fritz,  in  a  voice  of 
broken  accentuation. 

"I  slept  badly," continued  his  master  in  the 
same  complaining  tone.  The  sea  beat  so  heav- 
ily against  the  rocks,  and  the  eternal  plash, 
plash,  all  night  irritated  and  worried  me.  Are 
you  giving  me  the  right  tincture  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Excellenz,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
"  You  have  seen  the  doctor — what  is  he  like. 
Fritz  ?  " 

A  strange  grimace  and  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers was  Mr.  Schbfer's  only  answer. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Upton,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.    "  They  called  him  the  wild  growth 
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of  the  mountains  last  night,  and  I  fancied  what 
that  was  like  to  prove.     Is  he  young  ?  " 

A  shake  of  the  head  implied  not. 

"Nor  old?" 

Another  similar  movement  answered  the 
question. 

"  Give  me  a  comb,  Fritz,  and  fetch  the  glass 
here  V"  And  now,  Sir  Horace  arranged  his 
silky  hair  more  becomingly,  and  having  ex- 
changed one  or  two  smiles  with  his  image  in 
the  mirror,  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  saying, 
"Tell  him  I'm  ready  to  see  him?" 

Mr.  Schdfer  proceeded  to  the  door,  and  at 
once  presented  the  obsequious  figure  of  Billy 
Traynor,  who,  having  heard  some  details  of  the 
rank  and  quality  of  his  new  patient,  made  his 
approaches  with  a  most  deferential  humility.  It 
was  true,  Billy  knew  that  my  Lord  Glencore'o 
rank  was  above  that  of  Sir  Horace,  but  to  his 
eyes  there  was  the  far  higher  distinction  of  a 
man  of  undoubted  ability — a  great  speaker,  a 
great  writer,  a  great  diplomatist, — and  Billy 
Traynor,  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  claims 
to  distinction  sfood  upon  the  lofty  basis  of  per- 
sonal superiority.  Xow,  though  bashfulness 
was  not  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
be  really  felt  abashed  and  timid  as  he  drew 
near  the  bed,  and  shrunk  under  the  quick  but 
searching  glance  of  the  sick  man's  cold  gray 
ryes. 

"  Place  a  chair,  and  leave  us,  Fritz,"  said 
Sir  Horace  ;  and  then  turning  slowly  round, 
smiled  as  he  said,  "  I'm  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  sir.  My  friend,  Lord  Glencore, 
has  told  me  with  what  skill  you  treated  him, 
and  I  embra-.  e  the  fortunate  occasion  to  profit 
by  your  professional  ability." 

''  I'm  your  humble  slave,  sir,"  said  Billy, 
with  a  deep,  rich  brogue  ;  and  the  manner  of 
the  speaker,  and  his  accent,  seemed  so  to  sur- 
prise Upton,  that  he  continued  to  stare  at  him 
fixedly  for  some  seconds  without  speaking. 

"  You  studied  in  Scotland,  I  believe,"  said 
he,  with  one  of  his  most  engaging  smiles,  while 
be  hazarded  the  question. 

•'  Indeed  then,  I  did  not,  sir,"  said  Billy, 
with  a  heavy  sigh ;  "  all  I  know  of  the  ars 
^nedicalrix  I  picked  up — ciirrendo  per  campos 
— as  one  may  say,  vagabondizing  through  life, 
and  watchin-T  my  opportunities.  Nature  gave 
me  the  Ilippucratic  turn,  and  I  did  my  best  to 
improve  it." 

"  So  that  you  never  took  out  a  regular  di- 
ploma? "said  Sir  Horace,  with  another  and 
still  blander  smile. 

"  Sorra  one,  sir !  I'm  a  doctor  just  as  a 
man  is  a  poet — by  sheer  janius !  'Tis  the 
study  of  nature  makes  both  one  and  the  other ; 
that  is,  when  there's  the  raal  stull" — the  aurr- 
cus  afflatus — inside.  Without  you  have  that 
you're  only  a  rhymster  or  a  quack." 
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"  You  would  then  trace  a  parallel  between 
them  !  "  said  Upton,  graciously. 

To  be  sure,  sir  !  ould  Heyric  says,  that  the 
poet  and  the  physician  is  one  : — 

"  For  he  who  reads  the  clouded  skies, 
And  knows  the  uttcrings  of  the  deep, 

Can  surely  see  in  human  eyes 
The  sorrows  that  so  heart-locked  sleep." 

The  human  system  is  just  a  kind  of  universe 
of  its  own ;  and  the  very  same  faculties  that 
investigate  the  law?  of  nature  in  one  case  is 
good  in  the  other.' 

"  I  don't  think  the  author  of '  Kinff  Arthur' 
supports  your  theory,"  said  Upton,  gently. 

"  Blackmore  was  an  ass  ;  but  maybe  he  was 
as  great  a  bosthoon  in  physic  as  in  poetry,"  re- 
joined Billy  promptly. 

"  Well,  doctor,  said  Sir  Horace,  with  one  of 
those  plaintive  sighs  in  which  he  had  habitu- 
ally opened  the  narrative  of  his  own  sutrering, 
"  let  us  descend  to  meaner  things,  and  talk  of 
myself.  You  see  before  you  one  who,  in  some 
fashion,  is  the  reproach  of  medicine.  That 
file  of  prescriptions  beside  you  will  show  that 
I  have  consulted  almost  every  celebrity  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  I  have  done  so  unsuccessfully, 
it  IS  only  necessary  that  you  should  look  on 
these  worn  looks — these  wasted  fingers — this 
sickly,  feeble  frame.  Vouchsafe  me  a  patient 
hearing  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  give  you 
some  insight  into  one  of  the  most  intricate 
cases,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  engaged  the  fa- 
culty." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Sir  Horace 
through  his  statement,  which  in  reality  com- 
prised a  sketch  of  half  the  ills  that  the  flesh  ifl 
heir  to.  Maladies  of  heart,  brain,  liver,  lungs, 
the  nerves,  the  arteries,  even  the  hones,  con- 
tributed their  aid  to  swell  the  dreary  catalogue, 
which,  indeed,  contained  the  usual  contradic- 
tions and  exaggerations  incidental  to  such  his- 
tories. We  could  not  assuredly  expect  from 
our  reader  the  patient  attention  with  which 
Billy  listened  to  this  narrative.  Never  by  a 
word  did  Le  interrupt  the  description  ;  not 
even  a  syllable  escaped  him  as  he  sat ;  and  even 
when  Sir  Horace  had  finished  speaking,  he  re- 
mained with  slightly  drooped  head  and  clasp- 
ed hands  in  deep  meditation. 

"  It's  a  strange  thing,"  said  he,  at  last ;  "  but 
the  more  I  see  of  the  aristocracy,  the  more  I'm 
convinced  that  they  ought  to  have  doctors  for 
themselves  alone,  just  as  they  have  their  own 
tailors  and  coachmakers — chaps  that  could  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  study  of  physic  for  the 
peerage,  and  never  think  of  any  other  disord- 
ers but  them  that  befal  people  of  rank.  Your 
mistake,  Sir  Horace,  was  in  consulting  the  re- 
STular  middle-class  practitioner,  who  invariably 
imagined  there  must  be  a  -disease  to  treat." 
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"  And  you  set  me  down  as  a  Lj'pocbondriac, 
then  ?"  said  Upton,  smiling. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  You  have  a  malady 
sure  enough,  but  nothing  organic.  'Tis  the 
oceans  of  tinctures,  the  sieves-full  of  pills,  the 
quarter-casks  of  bitters  you're  takin',  has  play- 
ed the  divil  with  you.  The  human  ma-chine 
is  like  a  clock,  and  it  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion the  parts  bear  to  each  other,  whether  it 
keeps  time.  You  may  make  the  spring  too 
strong,  or  the  chain  too  thick,  or  the  balance 
too  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the  works,  and  spoil 
everything  just  by  over  security.  That's  what 
your  doctors  was  doing  with  their  tonics  and 
cordials.  They  did'nt  see,  here's  a  poor  washy 
frame,  with  a  wake  circulation  and  no  vigor. 
Jf  we  nourish  him  his  heart  will  go  quicker, 
to  be  sure,  but  what  will  his  brain  be  at  ? 
There's  the  rub !  His  brain  will  begin  to 
go  fast,  too,  and  already  it's  going  the  pace. 
'Tis  soothin'  and  calmin'  you  want ;  allayin' 
the  irritability  of  an  irascible,  fretful  nature, 
always  on  the  watch  for  self-torment.  Say- 
bathin',  early  hours,  a  quiet,  mopin'  kind  of  life, 
that  would,  maybe,  tend  to  torpor  and  sleep- 
iness —  them's  the  first  things  you  need  ;  and 
for  exercise,  a  little  work  in  the  garden  that 
you'd  take  interest  in." 

"  And  no  physic  ?"  asked  Sir  Horace. 

"  Sorra  screed  !  not  as  much  as  a  powder  or 
a  draught,  barrin',"  said  be,  suddenly  catching 
the  altered  expression  of  the  sick  man's  face, 
"  a  little  mixture  of  hyoscyamus  I'll  compound 
for  you  myself.  This,  and  friction  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  with  a  mild  embrocation, 
IS  all  my  tratement !" 

"  And  you  have  hopes  of  my  recovery  ?" 
asked  Sir  Horace,  faintly. 

"  My  name  isn't  Billy  Traynor,  if  I'd  not 
send  you  out  of  this,  hale  and  hearty  before 
two  months.     I  read  you  like  a  printed  book." 

"  You  really  give  me  great  confidence,  for  I 
perceive  you  understand  the  tone  of  my  tem- 
perament. Let  us  try  this  same  embrocation 
at  once  ;  I'll  most  implicitly  obey  you  in  every- 
thing." 

"  My  head  on  a  block,  then,  but  I'll  cure 
you,"  said  Billy ;  who  determined  that  no 
scruples  on  his  side  should  mar  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  patient.  "  But  you  must 
give  yourself  entirely  up  to  me,  not  only  as  to 
your  eatin'  and  driukin',  but  your  hours  of  re- 
creation and  study,  exercise,  amusement,  and 
all,  must  be  at  my  biddin'.  It  is  the  principle 
of  harmony  between  the  moral  and  physical 
nature  constitutes  the  whole  sacret  of  my  sys- 
tem. To  be  stimulatin'  the  nerves,  and  lavin' 
the  arteries  dormant,  is  like  playing  a  jig  to 
minuet  time — all  must  move  in  simultaneous 
action,  and  the  cerebellum,  the  great  fly-wheel 
of  the  whole,  must  be  made  to  keep  orderly 
time,  d'ye  mind." 

"  I  follow  you  with  great  interest,"  said  Sir 


Horace,  to  whose  subtle  nature  there  ^\as  an 
intense  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  having  dis- 
covered what  he  deemed  a  man  of  original 
genius  under  this  unpromising  exterior — 
"  There  is  but  one  bar  to  these  arrangements 
— I  must  leave  this  at  once  ;  I  ought  to  go  to- 
day.    I  must  be  oil'  to-morrow." 

"  Then  I'll  not  take  the  helm  when  I  can't 
pilot  you  through  the  shoals,"  said  Billy.  "  To 
begin  my  system,  and  see  you  go  away  before 
I  developed  my  grand  invigoratin'  arcanum, 
would  be  only  to  destroy  your  confidence  in 
an  elegant  discovery." 

"  Were  I  only  as  certain  as  you  seem  to  be 
— "  began  Sir  Horace,  and  then  stopped. 

"  You'd  stay  and  be  cured,  you  were  goin' 
to  say.  Well,  if  you  didn't  ieel  that  same 
trust  in  me,  you'd  be  right  to  go ;  for  it  is  that 
very  confidence  that  turns  the  balance.  Ould 
Babbington  used  to  say  that  between  a  good 
physician  and  a  bad  one  there  was  just  the 
difference  between  a  pound  and  a  guinea. 
But  between  the  one  you  trust  and  the  one 
you  don't,  there's  a  whole  wide  ocean." 

"  On  that  score  every  advantage  is  with 
you,"  said  Upton,  with  all  the  Avinning  grace 
of  his  incomparable  manner ;  "  and  I  must 
now  bethink  me  how  I  can  manage  to  prolong 
my  stay  here."  And  with  this  he  fell  into  a 
musing  fit,  letting  drop  occasionally  some  stray 
word  or  two,  to  mark  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
— "  The  Duke  of  Headwater's  on  the  thir- 
teenth— Ardroath  Castle  the  Tuesday  after — 
Morehampton  for  the  Derby  day.  These 
easily  disposed  of.  Prince  Boratinsky,  about 
that  Warsaw  affair,  must  be  attended  to ;  a  let- 
ter, yes,  a  letter,  will  keep  that  question  open. 
Lady  Grencliffe  is  a  difficulty ;  of  I  plead  ill- 
ness, she'll  say  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  go  to 
Russia.  I'll  think  it  over."  And  with  this  he 
rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  sank  into 
profound  reflection.  "  Yes,  doctor,"  said  he, 
at  length,  as  though  summing  up  his  secret  cal- 
culations, "  health  is  the  first  requisite.  If 
you  can  but  restore  me,  you  will  be — I  am 
above  the  mere  personal  consideration — you 
will  be  the  means  of  conferring  an  important 
service  on  the  King's  Government.  A  variety 
of  questions,  some  of  them  deep  and  intricate, 
are  now  pending,  of  which  I  alone  understand 
the  secret  meaning.  A  new  hand  would  in- 
fallibly spoil  the  game ;  and  yet,  in  my  pre- 
sent condition,  how  could  I  bear  the  fatigues 
of  long  interviews,  ministerial  deliberations, 
incessant  note-writing,  and  evasive  conver- 
sations ?  " 

"  Utterly  unpossible ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  As  you  observe,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  " 
rejoined  Sir  Horace,  with  one  of  his  own 
dubious  smiles  ;  and  then,  in  a  manner  more 
natural,  resumed — "  We  public  men  have  the 
sad  necessity  of  concealing  the  sufierings  on 
which  others  trade  for  sympathy.    Wo  mu;t 
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never  confess  jo  an  aclic  or  a  pain,  lest  it  be 
rumored  that  we  are  uneriual  to  the  fatigues 
of  odiot^ ;  and  so  is  it  that  we  are  condemned 
to  run  the  race  with  broken  health  and  shat- 
tered frame,  alleging  all  the  while  that  no  ex- 
ertion is  too  much,  no  efToit  too  great  for  us." 

"  And  may  be,  after  all,  it's  that  very  strug- 
gle that  makes  you  more  than  common  men," 
said  Billy.  "  There's  a  kind  of  irritability 
that  keeps  the  brain  at  stretch,  and  renders  it 
equal  to  higher  clforts  than  ever  accompanies 
good  cvery-day  health.  Dyspepsia  is  the  soul 
of  a  prose-writer,  and  a  slight  ossification  of 
the  aortic  valves  is  a  great  help  to  the  imagi- 
nation." 

"  Do  you  really  say  so  ?"  asked  Sir  Horace, 
with  all  the  implicit  confidence  with  which  he 
accepted  any  marvel  that  had  its  origin  in 
medicine. 

"  Don't  you  feel  it  yourself,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Billy.  "  Do  you  ever  pen  a  reply  to  a  knotty 
state-paper  as  natelj'  as  when  you've  the  heart- 
burn y — are  yon  ever  as  epigrammatic  as  when 
you're  driven  to  a  listen  slipper  ? — and  when 
do  you  give  a  minister  a  jobation  as  purlily  as 
when  you  are  laliorin'  under  a  slight  indi- 
gestion ?  Not  that  it  would  sarvc  a  man  to 
be  permanently  in  gout  or  the  cholic  ;  but  for 
a  spurt  like  a  cavalry  charge,  there's  nothing 
likeeatin'  something  that  disagrees  with  you.' 

"  An  ingenious  notion,"  said  the  diplomatist, 
smiling." 

'•  And  now  I'll  take  my  lave,"  said  Billy, 
rising.  "  I'm  going  out  to  gather  some  moun- 
tain-colchicum  and  sorrel,  to  make  a  diapho- 
retic infusion  ;  and  I've  to  give  Master  Charles 
his  Greek  lesson ;  and  blister  the  colt — he's 
thrown  out  a  bono  spavin ;  and,  after  that, 
Handy  Carr's  daughter  has  the  shakin'  ague, 
and  the  smith  at  the  forge  is  to  be  bled — all 
before  two  o'clock,  when  '  the  lord'  sends  for 
me ;  but  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  night, 
too,  I'm  your  honor's  obaydient." 

And  with  a  low  bow,  repeated  in  a  more 
reverential  manner  at  the  door,  Billy  took  his 
leave  and  retired. 

CHAPTER   X. 
A   DISCLOSOKE. 

"  Have  you.  seen  Upton  ?"  asked  Glencore 
eagerly,  of'Harcourt,  as  he  entered  his  bed- 
room. 

"  Y'es;  he  vouchsafed  me  an  audience  dur- 
ing his  toilet,  jus*,  as  the  old  kings  of  France 
were  accustomed  to  honor  a  favorite  with 
one." 

"  And  is  he  full  of  miseries  at  the  dreary 
place,  the  rough  fare,  and  deplorable  resources 
of  this  wild  spot  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse ;  he  is  charmed  with 
everything  and  everybody.  The  view  from 
his  window  is  glorious ;  the  air  has  already 


j  invigorated  him.  For  years  he  has  not  brcak- 
I  fasted  with  the  same  appetite;  and  he  finds, 
'that  of  all  the  places  he  has  ever  chanced 
'  upon,  this  is  the  one  veritable  exact  spot  which 
suits  him." 

"  This  is  very  kind  on  his  part,"  said  Glen- 
core, with  a  faint  smile.  "  Will  the  humor  last, 
Ilarcourt  ?     That  is  the  question." 

"  I  trust  it  will ;  at  least  it  may  well  endure 
for  the  short  period  he  means  to  stay  ;  although 
already  he  has  extended  that,  and  intends  re- 
maining till  next  week." 

"  Better  still,"  said  Glencore,  with  more  ani- 
mation of  voice  and  manner.  "  I  was  already 
growing  nervous  about  the  brief  space  in  which 
I  was  to  crowd  in  all  that  I  want  to  say  to  him ; 
but  if  he  will  consent  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  equal  to  it." 

"  In  his  present  mood  there  is  no  impatience 
to  be  ofi" ;  on  the  contrary  he  has  been  inquir- 
ing as  to  all  the  available  means  of  locomotion, 
and  by  what  convenience  he  is  to  make  va- 
rious sea  and  land  excursions." 

"  We  have  no  carriage — we  have  no  roads, 
even,"  said  Glencore,  peevishly. 

"  He  knows  all  that ;  but  he  is  concerting 
measures  about  a  certain  turf-kish,  I  think 
they  call  it,  which,  by  the  aid  of  pillows  to  lie 
on,  and  donkeys  to  drag,  can  be  made  a  most 
useful  vehicle  ;  while  for  longer  excursions  he 
has  suggested  a  convenience  of  wheels  and 
axles  to  the  punt,  rendering  it  equally  eligible 
on  land  or  water.  Then  he  has  been  design- 
ing great  improvements  in  horticulture,  and 
given  orders  about  a  rake,  a  spade,  and  a  hoe 
tor  himself!  I'm  quite  seriou'^,"  said  Ilarcourt, 
as  Glencore  smiled  with  a  kind  of  droll  incre- 
dulity. "  It  is  perfectly  true;  and  as  he  hears 
that  the  messenger  occasionally  crosses  the 
Lough  to  the  Post — when  there  are  no  letters 
there,  he  hints  at  a  little  simple  telegraph  for 
Leenane,  Avhieh  should  announce  what  the 
mail  contains,  and  which  might  be  made  use- 
ful to  convey  other  intelligence.  In  fact,  all 
mji  changes  here  will  be  as  nothing  to  his  re- 
forms, and  between  us  you'll  not  know  your 
own  house  again,  if  you  even  be  able  to  live 
in  it. 

"  You  have  already  done  much  to  make  it 
more  habitable,  Ilarcourt,"  said  Glencore,  feel- 
ingly;  "  and  if  I  have  not  the  grace  to  thank 
you  for  it,  I'm  not  the  less  grateful.  To  say 
truth,  my  old  friend,  I  half  doubted  whether 
it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to  attach  me  ever 
so  lightly  to  a  life  of  which  I  am  well  weary. 
Ceasing  as  I  have  done  for  years  back  to  feel 
interest  in  anything,  I  dread  whatever  may 
again  recall  me  to  the  world  of  hopes  and  fears 
— that  agitated  sea  of  passion,  whereon  I  have 
no  longer  vigor  to  contend.  To  speak  to  me 
then  of  plans  to  carry  out,  schemes  to  ac- 
complish, was  to  point  to  a  future  of  activity 
and  exertion  ;  and  1 " — here  he  dropped  his 
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voice  to  a  deep  and  mournful  tone — "  can 
have  but  one  future  ! — the  dark  and  dreary 
one  before  the  grave." 

Ilarcourt  was  too  deeply  impressed  by  the 
dolemnity  of  these  words  to  venture  on  a 
reply,  and  he  sat  silently  contemplating  the 
sorrow-struck,  but  placid  features  of  the  sick 
man. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  strug- 
gling, and  successfully,  too,  against  mere  ad- 
verse fortune,"  continued  Glencore.  "  I  feel 
at  times  that  if  I  had  been  suddenly  reduced 
to  actual  beggary — left  without  a  shilling  in 
the  world — that  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  I  could  eke  out  subsistence.  A  great 
defeat  to  my  personal  ambition  I  could  re- 
sist. The  casualty  that  should  exclude  me 
from  a  proud  position  and  public  life,  I  could 
bear  up  against  with  patience,  and  I  hope  with 
dignity.  Loss  of  fortune — loss  of  influence — 
loss  of  station — loss  of  health,  even  dearer 
than  them  all,  can  be  borne.  There  is  but 
one  intolerable  ill — one  that  no  time  alleviates, 
no  casuistry  diminishes — loss  of  honor!  Ay, 
Harcourt,  rank  and  riches  do  little  for  him 
who  feels  himself  the  inferior  of  the  meanest 
that  elbows  him  in  a  crowd ;  and  the  man 
whose  name  is  a  scoff  and  a  gibe  has  but  one 
part  to  fill — to  make  himself  forgotten." 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  deficient  in  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor,  Glencore,"  said  Harcourt ;  "  but 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  your  reasoning  on  this 
point  is  untenable  and  wrong." 

"  Let  us  not  speak  more  of  it,"  said  Glen- 
core, faintly.  "  I  know  not  how  I  have  been 
led  to  allude  to  what  it  is  better  to  bear  in  se- 
cret, than  confide  even  to  friendship  ;  "  and  he 
pressed  the  strong  fingers  of  the  other,  as  he 
spoke,  in  his  own  feeble  grasp.  "  Leave  me 
now,  ILarcourt,  and  send  Upton  here.  It  may 
be  that  the  time  is  come  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  speak  to  him." 

"  You  are  too  weak  to-day,  Glencore — too 
much  agitated.     Pray  defer  this  interview." 

"  No,  Harcourt,  these  are  my  moments  of 
strength.  The  little  energy  now  left  to  me  is 
the  fruit  of  strong  excitement.  Heaven  knows 
how  I  shall  be  to-morrow." 

Harcourt  made  no  further  opposition,  but 
left  the  room  in  search  of  Upton. 

It  was  full  an  hour  later  when  Sir  Horace 
Upton  made  his  appearance  in  Glencore's 
chamber,  attired  in  a  purple  dressing-gown, 
profusely  braided  Avith  gold,  loose  trowsers  as 
1  ichly  brocaded,  and  a  pair  of  real  Turk- 
ish slippers,  resplendent  with  costly  embroid- 
ery ;  a  small  fez  of  blue  velvet,  with  a  deep 
gold  tassel,  covered  the  top  of  his  head,  at 
either  side  of  which  his  soft  silky  hair  descend- 
ed in  long  massy  waves,  apparently  negligent- 
ly, but  in  reality  arranged  with  all  the  artistic 
regard  to  effect  of  a  consummate  master. 
From  the  gold  girdle  at  his  waist  depended  a 


watch,  a  bunch  of  keys,  a  Turkish  purse,  an 
embroidered  tobacco-bag,  a  gorgeously  chased 
smelling-bottle,  and  a  small  stiletto,  with  an 
opal  handle.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  meer- 
schaum, the  other  leaned  upon  a  cane  and 
with  all  the  dependence  of  one  who  could  not 
walk  without  its  aid.  The  greeting  was  cor- 
dial and  affectionate  on  both  sides ;  and  when 
Sir  Horace  afler  a  variety  of  preparations 
to  ensure  his  comfort,  at  length  seated  himself 
beside  the  bed,  his  features  beamed  with  all 
their  wonted  gentleness  and  kindness. 

"  I'm  charmed  at  what  Ilarcourt  has  been 
telling  me,  Upton,"  said  Glencore  ;  "and  that 
you  really  can  exist  in  all  the  savagery  of  this 
wild  spot." 

"  I'm  in  ecstasy  with  the  place,  Glencore. 
My  memory  cannot  recall  the  same  sensations 
of  health  and  vigor  I  have  experienced  since 
I  came  here.  Your  cook  is  first-rate  ;  your 
fare  is  exquisite  ;  the  quiet  is  a  positive  bless- 
ing ;  and  that  queer  creature,  your  doctor,  is 
a  very  remarkable  genius." 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Glencore,  gravely. 
"  One  of  those  men  of  original  mould,  who 
leave  cultivation  leagues  behind,  and  arrive  at 
truth  by  a  bound. 

"  He  certainly  treated  me  with  considerable 
skill." 

"  I'm  satisfied  of  it ;  his  conversation   is  re- 
plete with  shrewd  and  intelligent  observation  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  studied  his  art  more  like 
a  philosopher  than  a  mere  physician  of  the 
schools ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Glencore,   the 
curative  art  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  se- 
cret instinct  which  divines  the  malady,  less  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  acquired  skill  than  by  that 
prerogative  of  genius,  which,  however  exert- 
ed, arrives  at  its  goal  at  once.     Our  conversa- 
tion had  scarcely  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  he  revealed  to  me  the  exact  seat  of  a 
my  sufferings,  and  the  most  perfect  picture  o 
my  temperament.     And  then  his  suggestion 
as  to  ti-eatment  were  all  so  reasonable — so  we 
argued." 

"A  clever  fellow — no  doubt  of  it,"  said 
Glencore. 

"But  he  is  far  more  than  that,  Glencore. 
Cleverness  is  only  a  manufacturing  quality — 
that  man  supplies  the  raw  article  also.  It  has 
often  struck  me  as  very  singular  that  such 
heads  are  not  found  in  our  class — they  belong 
to  another  order  altogether.  It  is  possible  that 
the  stimulus  of  necessity  engenders  the  great- 
est of  all  efforts,  calling  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind  the  continued  strain  for  contrivance; 
and  thus  do  we  find  the  most  remarkable  men 
are  those,  every  step  of  whose  knowledge  has 
been  gained  with  a  struggle." 

"  I  suspect  you  are  right,"  said  Glencore ; 
"  and  that  our  old  system  of  school  education, 
wherein  all  was  rough,  rugged,  and  difficult, 
turned  out  better  men  than  the  present  day 
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habit  of  everything-made-casy  and  cvery-bo- 
dy-made-anything.  Flippancy  is  the  char- 
ictcristic  of  our  age,  and  we  owe  it  to  our 
schools." 

"  By  the  ■way,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
Charley  ?  "  said  Upton.  "  Do  you  intend  him 
for  j:ton  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know — I  make  plans  only  to 
abandon  them,"  said  Glencore,  gloomily. 

"  I'm  greatly  struck  with  him.  He  is  one 
of  those  fellows,  however,  who  require  the 
nicest  management,  and  who  either  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  around  them,  or  drop  down  into  an 
indolent,  dreamy  existence,  conscious  of  power, 
but  too  bashful  or  too  lazy  to  exert  it." 

"  You  have  Lit  him  off,  Upton,  with  all  your 
own  subtlety  ;  and  it  was  to  speak  of  that  boy 
I  have  been  so  eager  to  see  you." 

Glencore  paused  as  he  said  these  words,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  as  though  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  task  before  him. 

"  Upton,"  said  he,  at  last,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
and  solemn  meaning,  "  the  resolution  I  am 
about  to  impart  to  you  is  not  unlikely  to  meet 
your  strenuous  opposition ;  you  will  be  dis- 
posed to  show  me  strong  reasons  against  it  on 
every  ground ;  you  may  refuse  me  that  amount 
of  assistance  I  shall  ask  of  you  to  carry  out 
my  purpose;  but  if  your  arguments  were  all 
unanswerable,  and  if  your  denial  to  aid  me 
was  to  sever  the  old  friendship  between  us,  I'd 
still  persist  in  my  determination.  For  more 
than  two  years  the  project  has  been  before  my 
mind.  The  long  hours  of  the  day,  the  longer 
ones  of  the  night,  have  found  me  deep  in  the 
consideration  of  it.  I  have  repeated  over  to 
myself  everything  that  my  ingenuity  could 
suggest  against  it — I  have  said  to  my  own 
heart  all  that  my  worst  enemy  could  utter, 
were  he  to  read  the  scheme  and  detect  my 
plan — I  have  done  more,  I  have  struggled 
with  myself  to  abandon  it;  but  all  in  vain.  My 
heart  is  linked  to  it;  it  forms  the  one  sole  tie 
that  attaches  me  to  life.  Without  it,  the  apa- 
thy that  I  feel  stealing  over  me  would  be  com- 
plete, and  my  existence  become  a  mournful 
dream .  In  a  word,  Upton,  all  is  passionless 
within  me,  save  one  sentiment;  and  I  drag  on 
life  merely  for  a  vendetla." 

Upton  shook  his  head  mournfully,  as  the 
other  paused  here,  and  said — 

"  This  is  disease,  Glencore  1" 

"  Be  it  so ;  the  malady  is  beyond  cure,"  said 
he,  sternly. 

"  Trust  me  it  is  not  so,"  said  Upton,  gently ; 
"  you  listened  to  my  persuasions  on  a  more 

"  Ay,  that  I  did  I"  replied  Glencore,  inter- 
rupting, "  and  have  I  ever  ceased  to  rue  the 
day  I  did  so!  But  for  your  arguments,  and  I 
had  not  lived  this  life  of  bitter,  self-reproach- 
ing misery ;  but  for  you,  and  my  vengeance 
had  been  sated  ere  this !" 
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"  Remember,  Glencore,"  said  the  other, 
"  that  you  had  obtained  all  the  world  has  de- 
creed as  satisfaction.  He  met  you  and  receiv- 
ed your  fire  ;  you  shot  him  through  the  chest; 
not  mortally,  it  is  true,  but  to  "carry  to  his 
grave  a  painful,  lingering  disease.  To  have 
msisted  on  his  again  meeting  you  would  have 
been  little  less  than  murder.  No  man  could 
have  stood  your  friend  in  such  a  quarrel.  I 
told  you  so  then,  I  repeat  it  now,  he  could  not 
fire  at  you  ;  what  then  was  it  possible  for  you 
to  do?" 

"  Shoot  him — shoot  him  like  a  dog  I"  cried 
Glencore,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  like  the  glit- 
tering eyes  of  an  enraged  beast.  "  You  talk 
of  his  lingering  life  of  pain ;  think  of  mine ; 
have  some  sympathy  for  what  /suffer  !  Would 
all  the  agony  of /iw  whole  existence  equal  one 
hour  of  the  torment  he  has  bequeathed  to  me, 
its  shame  and  ignominy  ?" 

"  These  are  things  which  passion  never  treat 
of,  my  dear  Glencore." 

"  Passion  alone  can  feel  them,"  said  the  oth- 
er sternly.  "  Keep  subtleties  for  those  who 
use  like  weapons.  As  for  me,  no  casuistry  is 
needed  to  tell  me  I  am  dishonored,  and  just 
as  little  to  tell  me  I  must  be  avenged  !  If  you 
think  ditlercntly,  it  were  better  not  to  discuss 
this  question  further  between  us;  but  I  did 
think  I  could  have  reckoned  upon  you,  for  I 
felt  you  had  barred  my  first  pbance  of  a  ven- 
geance." 

"  Now,  then,  for  your  plan,  (ilencore,"  said 
Upton,  who  with  all  the  dexterity  of  his  calling 
preferred  opening  a  new  channel  in  the  dis- 
cussion, to  aggravating  difficulties  by  a  further 
opposition. 

"  I  must  rid  myself  of  her !  There's  my 
plan,"  cried  Glencore,  savagely.  "  You  have 
it  all  in  that  resolution.  Of  no  avail  is  it  that  I 
have  separated  my  fortune  from  hers  so  long 
as  she  bears  my  name,  and  renders  it  infamous 
in  every  city  in  Europe  ?  Is  it  to  you  who 
live  in  the  world,  who  mix  with  men  of  every 
country,  that  I  need  tell  this  ?  If  a  man  can- 
not throw  off  such  a  shame  he  must  sink  im- 
der  it." 

"  But  you  told  me  you  had  an 
ble  aversion  to  the   notion  of 
vorce  V" 

"  So  I  had — so  I  have !  The  indelicate,  the 
ignominious  course  of  a  trial  at  law,  with  all 
its  shocking  exposure,  would  be  worse  than  a 
thousand  deaths!  To  survive  the  sufloring  of 
all  the  licensed  ribaldry  of  some  gowned  i*ow- 
ard,  aspersing  one's  honor,  calumniating,  in- 
ventins:,  and  when  invention  failed,  sujmesting 
motives,  the  very  thought  of  which  in  secret 
had  driven  a  man  to  madness  !  to  endure  this 
— to  read  it — to  know  it  went  pul/lishcd  over 
the  wide  globe,  till  one's  shame  became  the 
gossip  of  millions — and  then,  with  a  verdict 
extorted  from   pity,  damages  awarded  to  re- 
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pair  a  broken  heart  and  a  sullied  name,  to  car- 
ry this  disgrace  before  one's  equals,  to  be 
again  discussed,  sifted,  and  cavilled  at !  No, 
tfpton  ;  this  poor,  shattered  brain  -would  give 
way  under  such  a  trial.  To  compass  it  in 
mere  fancy  is  already  ni"h  to  madness !  It 
must  be  by  other  means  than  these  that  I  at- 
tain my  object !" 

The  terrible  energy  with  -which  he  spoke 
actually  frightened  Upton,  -who  fancied  that 
his  reason  had  already  begun  to  show  signs  of 
decline. 

"  The  world  has  decreed,"  resumed  Glen- 
core,  "  that  in  these  conflicts  all  the  shame 
shall  be  the  husband's,  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
here ! — she  shall  have  her  share,  ay,  and  by 
heaven  !  not  the  smaller  share  either  !" 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  ?"  asked  Upton, 
eagerly. 

"  Deny  my  marriage  !  call  her  my  mistress !" 
cried  Glencore,  in  a  voice  shaken  with  passion 
and  excitement. 

"  But  your  boy — your  son,  Glencore  ?" 

"  He  shall  be  a  bastard  !  You  may  hold  up 
your  hands  in  horror,  and  look  with  all  your 
best  got-up  disgust  at  such  a  scheme ;  but  if 
you  wish  to  see  me  swear  to  accomplish  it,  I'll 
do  so  now  before  you,  ay,  on  my  knees  before 
you  !  When  we  eloped  from  her  father's 
house  at  Castellamare  we  were  married  by  a 
priest  at  Capri — of  the  marriage  no  trace  ex- 
ists. The  more  legal  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed before  you,  as  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Naples 
— of  that  I  have  the  registry  here ;  nor,  except 
my  courier  Sanson,  is  there  a  living  witness. 
If  you  determine  to  assert  it,  you  will  do  so 
without  a  fragment  of  proof  since  every  doc- 
ument that  could  substantiate  it  is  in  my  keep- 
ing. You  shall  see  them  for  yourself  She  is, 
therefore,  in  my  power ;  and  will  any  man 
dare  to  tell  me  how  I  should  temper  that  pow- 
er! 

"  But  your  boy,  Glencore,  your  boy." 

"  Is  my  boy's  station  in  the  world  a 
prouder  one  by  being  the  son  of  the  notorious 
Lady  Glencore,  or  as  the  offspring  of  a  name- 
less mistress  ?  What  avail  to  him  that  he 
should  have  a  title  stained  by  her  shame  ! 
where  is  he  to  go  ?  In  what  land  is  he  to  live, 
where  her  infamy  has  not  reached  ?  Is  it  not 
a  thiousand  times  better  that  he  enter  life  ig- 
noble and  unknown — to  start  in  the  world's 
race  with  what  he  may  of  strength  and  power 
— than  drag  an  unhonored  existence,  shunned 
br  his  equals,  and  only  welcome  where  it  is 
disgrace  to  find  companionship  ?" 

"  But  you  surely  have  never  contemplated 
all  the  consequences  of  this  rash  resolve.  It  is 
the  extinction  of  an  ancient  title,  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  great  estate,  when  once  you  have  de- 
clared your  boy  illegitimate." 

"  He  is  a  beggar,  I  know  it ;  the  penalty  he 
must  pay  is  a  heavy  one  ;  but  think  of  her, 
Upton,  think  of  the  haughty  viscountess,  rev- 


elling in  splendor,  and  even  in  all  her  shame, 
the  flattered,  welcomed  guest  of  that  rotten, 
corrupt  society  she  lives  in.  Imagine  her  in 
all  the  pride  of  wealth  and  beauty,  sought  af- 
ter, adulated,  worshipped  as  she  is,  suddenly 
struck  down  by  the  brand  of  this  disgrace,  and 
lett  upon  the  world  without  fortune,  without 
rank,  without  even  a  name.  To  be  shunned  like 
a  leper  by  the  very  meanest  of  those  it  had  once 
been  an  honor  when  she  recognized  them.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  this  woman  degraded  to  the  po- 
sition of  all  that  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 
She  that  scarcely  condescended  to  acknowledge 
as  her  equals  the  best  born  and  the  highest, 
sunk  down  to  the  hopeless  infamy  of  a  mis- 
tress. They  tell  me  she  laughed  on  the  day  I 
fainted  at  seeing  her  entering  the  San  Carlos 
at  Naples — laughed  as  they  carried  me  down 
the  steps  into  the  fresh  air !  Will  she  laugh 
now,  think  you  ?  Shall  I  be  called  '  Le  Pau- 
vre  Sire,'  when  she  hears  this  ?  AVas  there 
ever  a  vengeance  more  terrible,  more  com- 
plete ?" 

"  Again,  I  say,  Glencore,  you  have  no  right 
to  involve  others  in  the  penalty  of  her  fault. 
Laying  aside  every  higher  motive,  you  can 
have  no  more  right  to  deny  your  boy's  claim 
to  his  rank  and  fortune,  than  I,  or  amy  one 
else.  It  cannot  be  alienated  nor  extinguished ; 
by  his  birth  he  became  the  heir  to  your  title 
and  estates." 

"  He  has  no  birth,  sir,  he  is  a  bastard — who 
shall  deny  it  ?  You  may,"  added  he,  after  a 
second's  pause,  "  but  where's  your  proof?  Is 
not  every  probability  as  much  against  you  as 
all  documentary  evidence,  since  none  will  ev- 
er believe  that  I  would  rob  myself  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  make  over  my  fortune  to  heaven 
knows  what  remote  relation." 

"And  do  you  expect  me  to  become  a 
party   to   this   crime  ?"   asked  Upton,  grave- 

"  You  baulked  me  in  one  attempt  at  ven- 
geance, and  I  did  think  you  owed  me  a  repar- 
ation !" 

"  Glencore,"  said  Upton,  solemnly,  "  we  are 
both  of  us  men  of  the  world  ;  men  who  have 
seen  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects  sufficiently, 
to  know  the  hollowness  of  more  than  half  the 
pretension  men  trade  upon  as  principle ;  we 
have  witnessed  mean  actions  and  the  very 
lowest  motives  amongst  the  highest  in  station  • 
and  it  is  not  for  either  of  us  to  afiect  any 
overstrained  estimate  of  men's  honor  and  good 
faith ;  but  I  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
not  alone  do  I  refuse  you  all  concurrence  in 
the  act  you  meditate,  but  I  hold  myself  open 
to  denounce  and  frustrate  it." 

"  You  do !"  cried  Glencore,  wildly,  while 
with  a  bound  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  grasping 
the  curtain  convulsively  for  support. 

"  Be  calm,  Glencore,  and  listen  to  me  pa- 
tiently." 

"  You  declare  that  you  will  use  the  confi 
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dence  of  this  morning  against  me,"  cried 
Glencore,  while  the  lines  in  his  face  becanac 
indented  more  deeply,  and  his  bloodless  lips 
quivered  with  passion.  "  You  take  your  part 
with  her." 

"  I  only  ask  that  you  would  hear  me." 
"  You  owe  me  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  Sir  Horace  Upton,"  said  Glencore,  in 
a  voice  barely  above  a  whisper,  but  every  ac- 
cent of  which  was  audible. 

"  I  know  it,  Glencore,"  said  Upton,  calmly. 
■'  Y'ou  helped  me  by  a  loan  of  that  sura  in  a 
moment  of  great  difficulty.  Y'^our  generosity 
went  further,  for  you  took,  what  nobody  else 
«vould.  my  personal  security." 


Glencore  made  no  reply,  but  throwing  back 
the  bedclothes,  slowly  and  painfully  arose,  and 
with  tottering  and  uncertain  steps,  approached 
a  table.  With  a  trembling  hand  he  unlock- 
ed a  drawer  and  taking  out  a  paper,  opened 
and  scanned  it  over. 

"  There's  your  bond,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a 
hollow,  cavernous  voice,  as  he  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  and  crushed  it  down  into  the  ihimes 
with  the  poker.  "  There  is  nothing  now  be- 
tween us.  Y'^ou  are  free  to  do  your  worst !" 
And  as  he  spoke,  a  few  drops  of  dark  blood 
trickled  from  his  nostrils,  and  he  fell  seu^elesa 
upon  the  floor. 


•  1 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
SOME  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  LIFE. 

There  is  a  trait  in  the  lives  of  great  di- 
plomatists, of  which  it  is  just  possible  some 
one  or  other  of  my  readers  may  not  have 
heard,  which  is,  that  none  of  them  have  ever 
attained  to  any  eminence  without  an  attach- 
ment—  we  can  find  no  better  word  for  it  — 
to  some  woman  of  superior  understanding, 
who  has  united  within  herself  great  talents 
for  society,  with  a  high  and  soaring  ambition. 

They  who  only  recognize  in  the  world  of 
politics  the  dry  details  of  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary business,  poor-law  questions,  sani- 
tary rules,  railroad  bills,  and  colonial-  grants, 
can  form  but  a  scanty  notion  of  the  excite- 
ment derived  from  the  high  interests  of  party, 
and  the  great  game  played  by  about  twenty 
mighty  gamblers,  with  the  whole  world  for 
the  table,  and  kingdoms  for  counters.  In 
this  "  grande  role  "  women  perform  no  ig- 
noble part ;  nay,  it  were  not  too  much  to  say 
that  theirs  is  the  very  motive-power  of  the 
whole  vast  machinery. 

Had  we  any  right  to  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  story  for  illustration,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  quote  names  enough  to 
show  that  we  are  speaking  not  at  hazard, 
but ' '  from  book  ; ' '  and  that  great  events 
derive  far  less  of  their  impulse  from  "  the 
lords  "  than  from  "  the  ladies  of  creation." 
"Whatever  be  the  part  they  take  in  these 
contests,  their  chief  attention  is  ever  directed, 
not  to  the  smaller  battle-field  of  home  ques- 
tions, but  to  the  greater  and  wider  campaign 
of  international  politics.  Men  may  wrangle, 
and  hair-split,  and  divide  about  a  harbor  bill 
or  a  road  session  ;  but  women  occupy  them- 
selves in  devising  how  thrones  may  be  shaken 
and  dynasties  disturbed  —  how  frontiers  may 
be  changed,  and  nationalities  trafficked  ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  stupendous  inci- 
dents which  mould  human  destinies  are  more 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  intrigue, 
than  the  commonest  events  of  every-day  life. 

Our  readers  may,  and  not  very  unreason- 
ably, begin  to  suspect  that  it  was  in  some 
moment  ofabstraction  we  wrote  "  Glencore  " 
at  the  head  of  these  pages,  and  that  these 
speculations  are  but  the  preface  to  some  very 
abstruse  reflections  upon  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Europe.  But  no  :  they  are  simply 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  fact,  that  Sir 
Horace  Upton  was  not  exempt  from  the 
weakness  of  his  order,  and  that  he,  too,  re- 
posed his  trust  upon  a  woman's  judgment. 

The  name  of  his  illustrious  guide  was  the 
Princess  Sabloukofi",  by  birth  a  Pole,  but 
married  to  a  Eussian  of  vast  wealth  and  high 
family,  from  whom  she  separated  early  in 
life,  to  mingle  in  the  world  with  all  the 
prestige  of  position,  riches,  and  —  greater 
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than  cither  —  extreme  beauty,  and  a  manner 
of  such  fascination  as  made  her  name  of 
European  celebrity. 

When  Sir  Horace  first  met  her,  he  was  the 
junior  member  of  our  embassy  at  Naples,  and 
she  the  distinguished  leader  of  fashion  in 
that  city.  We  are  not  about  to  busy  our- 
selves with  the  various  narratives  which  pro- 
fessed to  explain  her  influence  at  Court,  or 
the  secret  means  to  which  she  owed  her  as 
cendancy  over  royal  highnesses,  and  her  sway 
over  cardinals.  Enough  that  she  possessed 
such,  and  that  the  world  knew  it.  The  same 
success  attended  her  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris. 
She  was  courted  and  sought  after  every- 
where ;  and  if  her  arrival  was  not  feted  with 
the  public  demonstrations  that  await  royalty, 
it  was  assuredly  an  event  recognized  with  all 
that  could  flatter  her  vanity,  or  minister  to 
her  self-esteem. 

Sir  Horace  was  presented  to  her  as  an 
attache,  when  she  simply  bowed  and  smiled. 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance  some  ten  years 
later  as  a  secretary,  when  she  vouchsafed  to 
say  she  remembered  him.  A  third  time, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  he  came  before  her  as 
a  charge  (Paffaires,  when  she  conversed  with 
him  ;  and  lastly,  when  time  had  made  him  a 
minister,  and  with  less  generosity  had  laid 
its  impress  upon  herself,  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  said  — 

"My  dear  Horace,  how  charming  to  see 
an  old  friend,  if  you  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  call  you  so." 

And  he  was  so  ;  he  accepted  the  friend- 
ship as  frankly  as  it  was  proffered.  He  knew 
that  time  was,  when  he  could  have  no  pre- 
tension to  this  distinction  ;  but  the  beautiful 
Princess  was  no  longer  young  ;  the  fascina- 
tions she  had  wielded  were  already  a  kind 
of  Court  tradition  ;  archdukes  and  ambassa- 
dors were  no  more  her  slaves ;  nor  was  she 
the  terror  of  jealous  queens  and  Court  favor- 
ites. Sir  Horace  knew  all  this ;  but  he  also 
knew  that,  she  being  such,  his  ambition  had 
never  dared  to  aspire  to  her  friendship,  and 
it  was  only  in  her  days  of  declining  fortune 
that  he  could  hope  for  such  distinction. 

All  this  may  seem  very  strange  and  very 
odd,  dear  reader  ;  but  we  live  in  very  strange 
and  very  odd  times,  and  more  than  one-half 
the  world  is  only  living  on  ' '  second-hand ' '  — 
second-hand  shawls  and  second-hand  speeches, 
second-hand  books,  and  court  suits  and  opin 
ions  are  all  rife ;  and  why  not  second-hand 
friendships  ? 

Now,  the  friendship  between  a  by-gone 
beauty  of  forty  —  and  we  will  not  say  how 
many  more  years  —  and  a  hacknied,  half- 
disgusted  man  of  the  world,  of  the  same  age, 
is  a  very  curious  contract.  There  is  no  love 
in  it ;  as  little  is  there  any  strong  tie  of 
esteem ;  but  there  is  a  wonderful  bond  of 
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self-intercgt  and  mutual  convenience.  Each 
scenis  to  have  at  last  found  "  one  that  under- 
stands him ;  "  simiUirity  of  pursuit  has  en- 
gendered simihvrity  of  taste.  They  have  each 
seen  the  workl  from  exactly  the  same  point 
of  view,  and  they  have  come  out  of  it  equally 
hcart-vrearied  and  tired,  stored  with  vast 
resources  of  social  knowledge,  and  with  a 
keen  insight  into  every  phase  of  that  complex 
machinery  ])y  which  one-half  the  world  cheats 
the  other. 

^ladame  de  SabloukoflF  was  still  hand- 
some—  she  had  far  more  than  what  is  ill- 
naturedly  called  the  remains  of  good  looks. 
She  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  lustrous  dark 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  the  most  beautiful 
hair.  She  was,  besides,  a  most  splendid 
dresser.  Iler  toilet  was  the  very  perfection 
of  taste,  and  if  a  little  inclining  to  over- 
magnificence,  not  the  less  becoming  to  one 
whose  whole  air  and  bearing  assumed  some- 
thing of  queenly  dignity. 

In  the  world  of  society  there  is  a  very 
great  pre8ti";c  attends  those  who  have  at  some 
one  time  played  a  great  part  in  life.  The 
deposed  king,  the  ex-minister,  the  banished 
general,  and  even  the  bygone  beauty,  receive 
a  species  of  respectful  homage,  which  the 
wider  world  without  doors  is  not  always 
ready  to  accord  them.  Good-breeding,  in 
fact,  concedes  what  mere  justice  might  deny  ; 
and  tliey  who  have  to  fall  back  upon  "  souve- 
nirs "  for  this  greatness,  alwaj'S  find  their 
advantage  in  associating  with  the  class  whose 
prerogative  is  good  manners. 

The  Princess  Sabloukoff  was  not,  however, 
one  of  those  who  can  live  upon  the  interest 
of  a  bygone  fame.  She  saw  that,  when  the 
time  of  coquetting  and  its  fascinations  has 
passed,  that  still,  with  facilities  like  hers, 
there  was  yet  a  great  game  to  be  played. 
Uitherto  she  had  only  studied  characters ; 
now  she  began  to  reflect  upon  events.  The 
transition  was  an  easy  one,  to  wliich  her 
former  knowledge  contributed  largely  its 
assistance.  There  was  scarcely  a  viceroy, 
saxrcely  a  leading  personage  in  Europe,  she 
did  not  know  personally  and  wsll.  She  had 
lived  in  intimacy  witli  ministers,  and  states- 
men, and  great  politicians.  She  knew  them 
in  all  that  "life  of  the  salon,"  where  men 
alternately  expand  into  frankness,  and  prac- 
tise the  wily  devices  of  their  crafty  callings. 
She  had  seen  them  in  all  the  weaknesses,  too, 
of  inferior  minds,  eager  after  small  objects, 
tormented  Ijy  insignificant  cares.  They  who 
habitually  dealt  with  these  mighty  person- 
ages, only  beheld  them  in  their  dignity  of 
station,  or  surrounded  by  the  imposing  ac- 
cessories of  ofEce.  "What  an  advantage,  then, 
to  regard  them  closer  and  nearer  —  to  be 
aware  of  their  .short-comings,  and  acquainted 
with  the  secret  springs  of  their  ambitions ! 


The  Princess  and  Sir  Horace  very  soon  saw 
that  each  needed  the  other.  AVhen  Robert 
^lacaire  accidentally  met  an  accomplished 
gamester,  who  tamed  tlie  king  as  often  as  he 
did,  and  could  reciprocate  every  trick  and 
artifice  with  him,  he  threw  down  the  cards, 
saying,  "  Embrassons  nous,  nous  sommes 
freres !  "  Now  the  illustration  is  a  very 
ignoble  one,  but  it  conveys  no  very  inexact 
idea  of  the  bond  which  united  these  two 
distinguished  individuals. 

Sir  Horace  was  one  of  those  fine,  acute 
intelligences,  which  may  be  gapped  and 
blunted  if  applied  to  rough  work,  but  arc 
splendid  instruments  where  3'ou  would  cut 
cleanly,  and  cut  deep.  She  saw  this  at  once. 
He,  too,  recognized  in  her  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  life,  joined  to  vast  powers  of 
employing  it  with  profit.  No  more  was 
wanting  to  establish  a  friendship  between 
them.  Dispositions  must  be,  to  a  certain 
degree,  different  lietween  those  who  are  to 
live  together  as  friends,  but  tastes  must  be 
alike.  Theirs  were  so.  They  had  the  same 
veneration  for  the  same  things,  the  same 
regard  for  the  same  celebrities,  and  the  same 
contempt  for  the  small  successes  which  were 
engaging  the  minds  of  many  around  them. 
If  the  Princess  had  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  fine  abilities  of  Sir  Horace,  he  estimated, 
at  their  full  value,  j^ll  the  i-esources  of  her 
wondrous  tact  and  skill,  and  the  fascinations 
which  even  yet  surrounded  her. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  explain  the  terms 
of  tliis  alliance  ?  or  must  we  make  one  more 
confession,  and  own  that  her  insidious  praise 
—  a  flattery  too  delicate  and  fine  ever  to  be 
committed  to  absolute  eulogy  —  convinced 
Sir  Horace  that  she  alone  of  all  the  world 
was  able  to  compreliend  the  vast  stores  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  wide  measure  of  his 
capacity  as  a  statesman. 

In  the  great  game  of  statecraft,  diplo- 
matists are  not  above  looking  into  each 
other's  hands ;  but  this  must  always  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  confederate.  How 
terribly  aliko  are  all  human  rogueries,  whether 
the  scene  be  a  conference  at  Vienna,  or  the 
tent  of  a  thimblerig  at  Ascot !  La  Sabloukofl' 
was  unrivalled  in  the  art.  She  knew  how 
to  push  raillery  and  pcrsifngc  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  truth,  and  even  peep  over  and 
see  what  lay  beyond.  Sir  Horace  traded 
on  the  material  with  which  she  supplied 
him,  and  thereby  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  all  that  was  crafty  and  subtle  in 
diplomacy. 

How  dfd  Upton  know  this?  "Whence  came 
he  by  that?  "What  mysterious  source  of 
information  is  he  possessed  of?  "Who  could 
have  revealed  such  a  secret  to  him?  were 
questions  often  asked  in  that  dreary  old 
drawing-room  ofDowning-street,  where  men's 
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destinies  are  shaped,  and  the  fate  of  millions 
decided,  from  four  o'clock  to  six  p.  u. 

Often  and  often  were  the  measures  of  the 
cabinet  shaped  by  the  tidings  which  arrived 
with  all  the  speed  of  a  foreign  courier  —  over 
and  over  again  were  the  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment based  upon  information  received  from 
him.  It  has  even  happened  that  the  news 
from  his  hand  has  caused  the  telegraph  of 
the  Admiralty  to  signalize  the  Thunderer  to 
put  to  sea  with  all  haste.  In  a  word,  he  was 
the  trusted  agent  of  our  Government,  whether 
ruled  by  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  and  his  des- 
patches were  ever  regarded  as  a  sure  war- 
ranty for  action. 

The  English  Minister  at  a  foreign  court 
labors  under  one  great  disadvantage,  which 
is,  that  his  policy,  and  all  the  consequences 
that  are  to  follow  it,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
shaped  with  any  reference  to  the  state  of 
matters  then  existing  in  his  own  country. 
Absorbed  as  he  is  in  great  European  ques- 
tions, how  can  he  follow,  with  sufficient 
attention,  the  course  of  events  at  home,  or 
recognize,  in  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
division  list,  the  changeful  fortunes  of  party? 
He  may  be  advising  energy  when  the  cry  is 
all  for  temporizing  ;  counselling  patience  and 
submission,  when  the  nation  is  eager  for  a 
row  ;  recommend  religious  concessions  in  the 
very  week  that  Exeter  Hall  is  denouncing 
toleration ;  or  actually  suggesting  aid  to  a 
Government  that  a  popular  orator  has  pro- 
claimed to  be  everything  that  is  unjust  and 
ignominious. 

It  was  Sir  Horace  Upton's  fortune  to  have 
fallen  into  one  of  these  embarrassments.  He 
had  advised  the  Home  Government  to  take 
some  measures,  or,  at  least,  look  with  favor 
on  certain  movements  of  the  Poles  in  Russia, 
in  order  the  better  to  obtain  some  concessions 
then  required  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Czar. 
*  The  Premier  did  not  approve  of  the  sugges- 
tion, nor  was  it  like  to  meet  acceptance  at 
home.  We  were  in  a  pro-Russian  fever  at 
the  moment.  Some  mob  disturbances  at 
Norwich,  a  Chartist  meeting  at  Stockport, 
and  something  else  in  Wales,  had  frightened 
the  nation  into  a  hot  stage  of  conservatism ; 
and  never  was  there  such  an  ill-chosen  mo- 
ment to  succor  Poles,  or  awaken  dormant 
nationalities. 

Upton's  proposal  was  rejected.  lie  was 
even  visited  with  one  of  those  disagreeable 
acknowledgments  by  which  the  Foreign  Office 
reminds  a  speculative  minister,  that  he  is 
going  ultra  crepidam.  When  an  envoy  is 
snubbed,  he  always  asks  for  leave  of  absence. 
If  the  castigation  be  severe,  he  invariably, 
on  his  return  to  England,  goes  to  visit  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  is  the  ritual. 
Sir  Horace,  however,  only  observed  it  in 
half.    He  came  home ;   but  after  his  first 
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morning's  attendance  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
he  disappeared;  none  saw  or  heard  of  him. 
He  knew  well  all  the  value  of  mystery,  and 
he  accordingly  disappeared  from  public  view 
altogether. 

When,  therefore,  Ilarcourt's  letter  reached 
him,  proposing  that  he  should  visit  Glencore, 
the  project  came  most  opportunely  ;  and  that 
he  only  accepted  it  for  a  day,  was  in  the 
spirit  of  his  habitual  diplomacy,  since  he 
then  gave  himself  all  the  power  of  an  im- 
mediate departure,  or  permitted  the  option 
of  remaining  gracefully,  in  defiance  of  all 
pre-engagements,  and  all  plans  to  be  else- 
where. We  have  been  driven,  for  the  sake 
of  this  small  fact,  to  go  a  great  way  round 
in  our  history ;  but  we  promise  our  reader 
that  Sir  Horace  was  one  of  those  people 
whose  motives  are  never  tracked  without  a 
considerable  detour.  The  reader  knows  now 
why  he  was  at  Glencore  —  he  always  knew 
how.  The  terrible  interview  with  Glencore 
brought  back  a  second  relapse  of  greater 
violence  than  the  first,  and  it  was  nigh  a 
fortnight  ere  he  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  It  was  a  strange  life  that  Harcourt 
and  Upton  led  in  that  dreary  interval. 
Guests  of  one  whose  life  was  in  utmost  peril, 
they  met  in  that  old  gallery  each  day  to  talk, 
in  half  whispered  sentences,  over  the  sick 
man's  case,  and  his  chances  of  recovery. 

Harcourt  frankly  told  Upton  that  the  first 
relapse  was  the  consequence  of  a  scene  be- 
tween Glencore  and  himself.  Upton  made 
no  similar  confession.  He  reflected  deeply, 
however,  over  all  that  had  passed,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Glencore's  present 
condition,  opposition  might  prejudice  his 
chance  of  recovery,  but  never  avail  to  turn 
him  from  his  project.  Ho  also  set  himself  to 
study  the  boy's  character,  and  found  it,  in 
all  respects,  the  very  type  of  his  father's. 
Great  bashfulness  united  to  great  boldness, 
timidity  and  distrust,  were  there  side  by  side 
with  a  rash,  impetuous  nature,  that  would 
hesitate  at  nothing  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Pride,  however,  was  the  great  principle  of 
his  being  —  the  good  and  evil  motive  of  all 
that  was  in  him.  He  had  pride  on  every 
subject.  His  name,  his  rank,  his  station,  a 
consciousness  of  natural  quickness,  a  sense 
of  aptitude  to  learn  whatever  came  before 
him  —  all  gave  him  the  same  feeling  of 
pride. 

"  There  's  a  deal  of  good  in  that  lad,"  said 
Harcourt  to  Upton,  one  evening,  as  the  boy 
had  left  the  room  ;  "  I  like  his  strong  aflec- 
tion  for  his  father,  and  that  unbounded  Aiith 
he  seems  to  have  in  Glencore's  being  better 
than  every  one  else  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  an  excellent  religion,  my  dear  Har- 
court, if  it  could  only  last !  "  said  the  diplo- 
mate,  smiling  amiably. 
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'*  And  ■why  shouldn't  it  last?  "  asked  the 
other,  impatiently. 

"  Just  because  nothing  lasts  that  has  its 
orif^in  in  ignorance.  The  boy  has  seen 
nothing  of  life  —  has  had  no  opportunity  for 
forming  a  judgment,  or  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  any  two  objects.'  The  first 
shot  that  breaches  that  same  fortress  of  belief, 
down  will  come  the  whole  edifice  !  " 

"You'd  give  a  lad  to  the  Jesuits,  then, 
to  be  trained  up  in  every  artifice  and 
distrust?  " 

"Far  from  it,  Ilarcourt.  I  think  their 
system  a  mistake  all  through.  The  science 
of  life  must  be  self-learned,  and  it  is  a  slow 
acquisition.  All  that  education  can  do  is  to 
prepare  the  mind  to  receive  it.  Now,  to 
employ  the  first  years  of  a  boy's  life  by 
storing  him  with  prejudices,  is  just  to  encum- 
ber a  vessel  with  a  rotten  cargo,  that  she 
must  throw  overboard  before  she  can  load 
with  a  profitable  freight." 

"  And  is  it  in  that  category  you  'd  class  his 
love  for  his  father?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"Of  course  not;  but  any  unnatural  or 
exaggerated  estimate  of  him  is  a  great  error, 
to  lead  to  an  equally  unfair  depreciation 
when  the  time  of  deception  is  past.  To  be 
plain,  Ilarcourt,  is  that  boy  fitted  to  enter 
one  of  our  great  public  schools,  stand  the 
liard  rough  usage  of  his  own  equals,  and 
bufiet  it  as  you  or  I  have  done?  " 

"  Why  not?  or,  at  least,  why  shouldn't  he 
become  so  after  a  month  or  two?  " 

"Just  because  in  that  same  month  or 
two  he  'd  either  die  broken-hearted,  or  plunge 
his  knife  in  the  heart  of  some  comrade  who 
insulted  him." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  don't  know  him  at 
all.  Charley  is  a  fine  give-and-take  fellow  ; 
a  little  proud,  perhaps,  because  he  lives  apart 
from  all  that  are  his  equals.  Let  Glencore 
just  take  courage  to  send  liim  to  Harrow  or 
Rugby,  and  my  life  on  it,  but  he  '11  be  the 
manliest  fellow  in  the  school." 

"I'll  undertake,  without  Harrow  or 
Rugby,  that  the  boy  should  become  some- 
thing even  greater  than  that,"  said  Upton, 
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smiling. 

(1  ~ 


0,1  know  you  sneer  at  my  ideas  of 
what  a  young  fellow  ought  to  be,"  said  Ilar- 
court; "  but  somehow  you  did  not  neglect 
these  same  pursuits  youraelf.  You  can  shoot 
as  well  as  most  men,  and  you  ride  better  than 
any  I  know  of." 

"  One  likes  to  do  a  little  of  everything, 
Ilarcourt,"  said  Upton,  not  at  all  displeased 
at  this  flattery;  "and  some  way  it  never 
suits  a  fellow,  who  really  feels  that  ho  lias 
fair  abilities,  to  do  anything  badly  ;  so  that 
it  comes  to  this,  one  does  it  well  or  not  at 
all.  Now  you  never  heard  me  touch  the 
piano?" 


"Never." 

"Just  because  I'm  only  an  inferior  per- 
former, and  so  I  only  play  when  perfectly 
alone." 

"  Egad,  if  I  could  only  master  a  waltz,  or 
one  of  the  melodies,  I  'd  be  at  it  wheneter 
any  one  would  listen  to  me." 

"You  're  a  good  soul,  and  full  of  amiabil- 
ity, Ilarcourt,"  said  Upton;  but  the  words 
sounded  very  much  as  though  he  said, 
"You're  a  dear,  good,  sensible  creature, 
without  an  atom  of  self-respect  or  esteem." 

Indeed,  so  conscious  was  Ilarcourt  that  the 
expression  meant  no  compliment,  that  he 
actually  reddened  and  looked  away.  At  last 
he  took  courage  to  renew  the  conversation , 
and  said  — 

"  And  what  would  you  advise  for  the  boy, 
then?"  '' 

"  I  'd  scarcely  lay  down  a  system,  but  I  '11 
tell  you  what  I  would  not  do.  I  'd  not  bore 
him  with  mathematics  ;  I  'd  not  put  his  mind 
on  the  stretch  in  any  direction  ;  1  "d  not  stifle 
the  development  of  any  taste  that  may  be 
struggling  within  him,  but  rather  encourage 
and  foster  it,  since  it  is  precisely  by  such  an 
indication  you  '11  get  some  clue  to  his  nature. 
Do  you  understand  me?  " 

"  I  'm  not  quite  sure  I  do  ;  but  I  believe 
you  'd  leave  him  to  something  like  utter 
idleness." 

"  What  to  you,  my  dear  Ilarcourt,  would 
be  utter  idleness,  I  've  no  doubt,  but  not  to 
him,  perhaps." 

Again  the  Colonel  looked  mortified,  but 
evidently  knew  not  how  to  resent  this  new 
sneer. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  the  lad 
will  not  require  to  be  a  genius." 

"So  ranch  the  better  for  him,  probably; 
at  all  events,  so  much  the  better  for  his 
friends,  and  all  who  are  to  associate  with 
him." 

Here  he  looked  fixedly  at  Upton,  who 
smiled  a  most  courteous  acquiescence  in  the 
opinion  —  a  politeness  that  made  poor  Ilar- 
court perfectly  ashamed  of  his  own  rudeness, 
and  he  continued  hurriedly  — 

"He'll  have  abundance  of  money.  This 
life  of  Glencore 's  hero  will  be  like  a  long 
minority  to  him.  A  fine  old  name  and  title, 
and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  he  can't  rub  through 
life  pleasiintly  enough  with  such  odds." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  after  all,  Ilar- 
court," said  Upton,  sighing,  and  now  speak- 
ing in  a  far  more  natural  tone;  "it  is 
rubbing  through  with  the  best  of  us,  and  no 
more !  ' ' 

"  If  you  mean  that  the  process  is  a  very 
irksome  one,  I  enter  my  dissent  at  once," 
broke  in  Ilarcourt.  "  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  like  life  prodigiously  ;  and  if  I  l)c 
spared  to  say  so,  I  'm  sure  I  '11  have  the  t?ainc 
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story  to  tell  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence, 
and  yet  I  'm  not  a  genius !  " 

"  No  !  "said  Upton,  smiling  a  bland  assent. 

"  Nora  philosopher  cither,"  said  Harcourt, 
irritated  at  the  acknowledgment. 

"  Certainly  not,"  chimed  in  Upton,  with 
another  smile. 

"Nor  have  I  any  wish  to  be  one  or  the 
other,"  rejoined  Harcourt,  now  really  pro- 
voked. "  I  know  right  well  that  if  I  were 
in  trouble  or  diflBculty  to-morrow  —  if  I 
wanted  a  friend  to  help  me  with  a  loan  of 
some  thousand  pounds  —  it  is  not  to  a  genius 
or  a  philosopher  I  'd  look  for  the  assistance." 

It  is  ever  a  chance  shot  that  explodes  a 
magazine,  and  so  is  it  that  a  random  speech 
is  sure  to  hit  the  mark  that  has  escaped  all 
the  efibrts  of  skilful  direction. 

Upton  winced  and  grew  pale  at  these  last 
words,  and  he  fixed  his  penetrating  gray  eyes 
upon  the  speaker  with  a  keenness  all  his  own. 
Harcourt,  however,  bore  the  look  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  uneasiness.  The  honest 
Colonel  had  spoken  without  any  hidden 
meaning,  nor  had  he  the  slightest  intention 
of  a  personal  application  in  his  words.  Of 
this  fact  Upton  appeared  soon  to  be  con- 
vinced, for  his  features  gradually  recovered 
their  wonted  calmness. 

"  How  perfectly  right  you  are,  my  dear 
Harcourt,"  said  he,  mildly.  "  The  man 
who  expects  to  be  happier  by  the  possession 
of  genius,  is  like  one  who  would  like  to 
warm  himself  through  a  burning-glass." 

"  Egad,  that  is  a  great  consolation  for  us 
slow  fellows,"  said  Harcourt,  laughing ; 
"  and  now  what  say  you  to  a  game  at  ecarte, 
for  I  believe  it  is  just  the  one  solitary  thing 
I  am  more  than  your  match  in '?  " 

' '  I  accept  inferiority  in  a  great  many 
others,"  said  Upton,  blandly  ;  "  but  I  must 
decline  the  challenge,  for  I  have  a  letter  to 
write,  and  our  post  here  starts  at  daybreak. " 

"Well,  I'd  rather  carry  the  whole  bag 
than  indite  one  of  its  contents,"  said  the 
Colonel,  rising,  and,  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  he  left  the  room. 

A  letter  was  fortunately  not  so  great  an 
infliction  to  Upton,  who  opened  his  desk  at 
once,  and  with  a  rapid  hand  traced  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  My  Dear  Princess,  — My  last  will  have 
told  you  how  and  why  I  came  here  ;  I  wish  I 
but  knew  in  what  way  to  explain  why  I  still 
remain !  Imagine  the  dreariest  desolation 
of  Calabria  in  a  climate  of  fog  and  sea-drift 
—  sunless  skies,  leafless  trees,  impassable 
roads  —  the  outdoor  comforts;  the  joys  with- 
in, depending  on  a  gloomy  old  house,  with  a 
few  gloomier  inmates,  and  a  host  on  a  sick 
bed.  Yet  with  all  this  I  believe  I  am  better ; 
the  doctor,  a  strange  unsophisticated  crea- 
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ture,  a  cross  between  Galen  and  Caliban, 
seems  to  have  hit  oflF  what  the  great  dons  of 
science  never  could  detect  —  the  true  seat  of 
my  malady.  He  says  —  and  he  really  rea- 
sons out  his  case  ingeniously  —  that  the  brain 
has  been  working  for  the  inferior  nerves,  not 
limiting  itself  to  cerebral  functions,  but 
actually  performing  the  Immbler  oflice  of 
muscular  direction,  and  so  forth  ;  in  fact,  a 
field-marshal  doing  duty  for  a  common  sol- 
dier !  I  almost  fimcy  I  can  corroborate  his 
view,  from  internal  sensations ;  I  have  a  kind 
of  secret  instinct  that  he  is  right.  Poor 
brain,  why  it  should  do  the  work  of  another 
department,  with  abundance  of  occupation 
of  its  own,  I  cannot  make  out.  But,  to  turn 
to  something  else.  This  is  not  a  bad  refuge 
just  now.  They  cannot  make  out  where  I 
am,  and  all  the  inquiries  at  my  club  are  an- 
swered by  a  vague  impression  that  I  have 
gone  back  to  Germany,  which  the  people  at 
F.  0.  are  aware  is  not  the  case.  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  my  suggestion  has  been 
negatived  in  the  Cabinet;  it  was  ill-timed, 
Allington  says,  but  I  ventured  to  remind  his 
lordship  that  a  policy  requiring  years  to 
develop,  and  more  years  still  to  push  to  profit- 
able conclusion,  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  the 
catagory  of  mere  apropos  measures.  He  was 
vexed,  and  replied  weakly  and  angrily  —  1 
rejoined,  and  left  him.  Next  day  he  sent  for 
me,  but  my  reply  was,  '  I  was  leaving  town ' 
—  and  I  left.  I  don't  want  the  Bath,  be- 
cause it  would  be  '  ill-timed  ;  '  so  they  must 
give  me  Vienna,  or  be  satisfied  to  see  me  in 
the  House  and  the  Opposition  ! 

"  Your  tidings  of  BrckenofiF  came  exactly 
in  the  nick.  Allington  said  pompously  that 
they  were  sure  of  him  ;  so  I  just  said.  Ask 
him  if  they  would  like  our  sending  a  Con- 
sular Agent  to  Cracow  ?  It  seems  he  was  so 
flurried  by  a  fancied  detection,  that  he  made 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  all.  But  even  at 
this  Allington  takes  no  alarm.  The  malady 
of  the  Treasury  benches  is  deafness,  with  a 
touch  of  blindness.  What  a  cumbrous  piece 
of  bungling  machinery  is  this  boasted  repre- 
sentative government  of  ours  !  No  prompti- 
tude — no  secrecy  !  Everything  debated ,  and 
discussed,  and  discouraged,  before  begun  ; 
every  blot-hit  for  an  antagonist  to  profit  by  ! 
Even  the  characters  of  our  public  men  ex- 
posed, and  their  weaknesses  displayed  to 
view,  so  that  every  state  of  Europe  may  see 
where  to  wound  us,  and  through  whom  ! 
There  is  no  use  in  the  Countess  remaining 
here  any  longer  ;  the  King  never  noticed  her 
at  the  last  ball ;  she  is  angry  at  it,  and  if  she 
shows  her  irritation  she  '11  spoil  all.  I  al- 
ways thought  Josephine  would  fail  in  Eng- 
land. It  is,  indeed,  a  widely  difierent  thing 
to  succeed  in  the  small  Courts  of  Germany 
and  our  great  whirlpool  of  St.  James.     You 
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could  do  it,  my  dear  friend ;  but  where  is 
the  other  dare  attempt  it  ? 

"  Until  I  hear  from  you  again  I  can  come 
to  no  resolution.  One  thing  is  clear,  they  do 
not,  or  they  will  not,  sec  the  danger  I  have 
pointed  out  to  them.  All  the  home  policy 
of  our  country  is  drifting,  day  by  day,  to- 
wards a  democracy  —  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  then  is  our  foreig<n  polii-y  to 
be  maintained  at  the  standard  of  the  holy 
alliance?  What  an  absurd  juxtaposition  is 
there  between  popular  rights  and  an  alliance 
with  the  Czar !  This  peril  will  overtake 
them  one  day  or  another,  and  then,  to  escape 
from  national  indignation,  the  minister, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  1)e  driven  to  make 
war.  But  I  can't  wait  for  this  ;  and  yet 
were  I  to  resign,  my  resignation  would  not 
embarrass  them  —  it  would  irritate  and  an- 
noy, but  not  disconcert.  Brekenoff  will  sure- 
ly go  home  on  leave.  You  ought  to  meet 
him  ;  he  is  certain  to  be  at  Ems.  It  is  the 
refuge  of  disgraced  diplomacy.  Try  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  with  him.  He  used  to 
say  formerly  yours  were  the  only  dinners 
now  in  Europe.  He  hates  Allingtou.  This 
feeling,  and  his  love  for  white  trufiQes,  are  I 
believe  the  only  clues  to  the  man.  Be  sure, 
however,  that  the  truffles  are  Piedmontese; 
they  have  a  slight  flavor  of  garlic,  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise.  Like  Josephine's 
lisp,  it  is  a  defect  that  serves  for  a  distinction. 
The  article  in  the  Beaux  Mondcs  was  clever, 
prettily  written,  and  even  well  worked  out ; 
but  state  affaire  are  never  really  well  treated 
save  by  those  who  conduct  them.  One  must 
have  played  the  game  himself  to  understand 
all  the  nice  subtleties  of  the  contest.  These 
your  mere  reviewer  or  newspaper  scribe 
never  attains  to  ;  and  then  he  has  no  reserves 

—  none  of  those  mysterious  concealment^i, 
that  are   to  negotiations  like  the  eloquent 

Sauses  of  conversation  —  the  moment  when 
ialogue  ceases  and  real  interchange  of  ideas 
begins. 

"The  fine  touch,  the  keen  '  apercu,'  be- 
longs alone  to  those  wiio  have  had  to  exer- 
cise these  same  qualities  in  the  treatment  of 
great  questions  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  though 
the  public  be  often  mucli  struck,  and  even 
enlightened,  by  the  powerful  '  article  '  or  tlie 
able  '  leader,'  the  statesman  is  rarely  taught 
anything  by  the  journalist,  save  tne  force 
and  direction  of  public  opinion. 

"  I  had  a  deal  to  say  to  you  about  poor 
Glencore,  whom  you  tell  me  you  remember  ; 
but  how  to  say  it.  He  is  broken-hearted  — 
literally  broken-hearted  —  by  her  desertion 
of  him.  It  was  one  of  those  ill-assorted 
leagues  which  cannot  hold  together.  Wiiy 
they  did  not  see  this,  and  make  the  best  of 
it  —  sensibly,  dispassionately,  even  amicably 

—  it  is  difficult  to  say.     An  Englishman,  it 


would  seem,  must  always  hate  his  wife  if  she 
cannot  love  him ;  and  after  all,  how  invol- 
untary are  all  affections,  and  what  a  severe 
penalty  is  this  for  an  unwitting  offence. 

"  He  ponders  over  this  calamity,  just  as  if 
it  were  tne  crushing  stroke  by  which  a  man's 
whole  career  was  to  be  finished  forever.  The 
stupidity  of  all  stupidities  is  in  these  cases 
to  ny  from  the  world,  and  avoid  society.  By 
doing  this  a  man  rears  a  barrier  he  never  can 
repass  ;  he  proclaims  aloud  his  sentiment  of 
the  injury,  quite  forgetting  all  the  offence  ho 
is  giving  to  the  hundred-and-fifty  others, 
who,  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself, 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  turn  hermits  on 
account  of  it.  Men  make  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments, smash  dynasties,  transgress  laws, 
but  they  cannot  oppose  convenances ! 

"  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  reasoning  with  him.  He 
has  worked  himself  up  to  a  chronic  fury, 
and  talks  of  vengance  all  day  long  like  a 
Corsican.  For  company  here  I  have  an  old 
brother-officer  of  my  days  of  tinsel  and  pipe- 
clay—  an  excellent  creature  whom  I  amuse 
myself  by  tormenting.  There  is  al.'^o  (.den- 
core's  boy  —  a  strange,  dreary  kind  of 
haughty  fellow,  an  exaggeration  of  his  father 
in  disposition,  but  with  good  abilities.  Tlieso 
are  not  the  elements  of  much  social  agreea- 
bility,  but  you  know,  dear  friend,  how  little 
I  stand  in  need  of  what  is  called  company. 
Your  last  letter,  charming  a's  it  was,  has 
afforded  me  all  the  companionship  I  could 
desire.  I  have  re-read  it  till  I  know  it  by 
heart.  I  could  almost  chide  you  for  that  de- 
lightful little  party  in  my  al)sence,  but  of 
course  it  was,  as  all  you  ever  do  is,  perfect- 
ly right:  and  after  all  I  am,  perhaps,  not 
sorry  that  you  had  those  people  when  I  was 
away,  so  that  we  shall  be  more  chez  soi  wl>cn 
we  meet.  But  when  is  that  to  be?  "Who 
can  tell  ?  My  medico  insists  upon  five  full 
weeks  for  my  cure.  Allington  is  very  likely 
in  his  present  temper  to  order  me  back  to 
my  post.  You  seem  to  think  that  you  must 
be  in  Berlin  when  Seckendorf  arrives,  so  that 

.     But  I  will  not  darken  the  future 

by  gloomy  forebodings.  I  cou/d  leave  this, 
t^iat  is,  if  any  urgency  required  it,  at  once, 
but  if  possible  it  is  better  I  should  remain, 
at  least  a  little  longer.  My  last  meeting 
with  Glencore  was  unpleasant.  Poor  fel- 
low, his  temper  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  he  is  forgetful  of  what  is  due  to  one 
whose  nerves  are  in  the  sad  state  of  mine. 
You  shall  hear  all  my  complainings  when  we 
meet,  dear  princess,  and  with  this  I  kiss  your 
hand,  beggmg  you  to  accept  all  '  mes  horn' 
ages  '  ct  nics  reaards. 

"H  U. 

"  Your  letter  must  be  addressed  'Leenane, 
Ireland.'     Your  last  had  only   '  Glencore  ' 
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said  Peter,  mournfully,  as,  steadying  him- 
self by  the  mast,  he  cast  a  look  seaward. 

"  Row  on  —  let  us  get  beside  her,"  said 
Harcourt. 

"  She  's  the  yawl!  — I  know  her  now," 
cried  the  man. 

"And  empty?" 

"  Washed  out  of  her  with  a  say,  belike," 
said  Peter,  resuming  his  oar,  and  tugging 
with  all  his  strength. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard  rowing 
brought  them  close  to  the  dismasted  boat, 
which,  drifting  broadside  on  the  sea,  seemed 
at  every  instant  ready  to  capsize. 


"There's  something  in  the  bottom  in  the 
stern-sheets!  "  screamed  Peter.  "  It 's  him- 
self!—  0  blessed  Virgin,  it's  himself!" 
And,  with  a  bound,  he  sprung  from  his  own 
boat  into  the  other. 

The  nest  instant  he  had  lifted  the  helpless 
body  of  the  boy  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and,  with  a  shout  of  joy,  screamed 
out  — 

"  He  's  alive !  —  he  's  well !  —  it 's  only  fa- 
tigue !  " 

Harcourt  pressed  hia  hands  to  his  face, 
and  sank  upon  his  knees  in  prayer. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
A    "  VOW  "    ACCOMPLISIIED. 

Just  as  Upton  hail  seated  himself  at  that 
frugal  meal  of  weak  tea  and  dry  toast  he 
••ailed  his  breakfast,  llarcourt  suddenly 
cnttTed  tlie  room,  splashed  and  road-stained 
from  licad  to  foot,  and  in  his  whole  do- 
meanor  indicating  the  work  of  a  fatiguing 
journey. 

"  Why,  1  thought  to  have  had  my  break- 
fast with  you,"  cried  he,  impatiently,  "  and 
this  is  like  the  diet  of  a  convalescent  from 
fever.  Where  is  the  salmon  —  where  the 
grouse  pie  —  where  are  the  cutlets  —  and 
the  chocolate  —  and  the  poached  eggs  —  and 
the  hot  rolls,  and  the  cherry  bounce?  '' 

"Say,  rather,  where  are  the  disordered 
livers,  worn-out  stomachs,  fevered  brains,  and 
impatient  tempers,  my  worthy  Colonel?" 
said  Upton,  blandly.  "Talleyrand  himself 
once  told  me  that  he  always  treated  great 
questions  starving." 

"  And  he  made  a  nice  mess  of  the  world 
in  consequence,"  blustered  out  llarcourt. 
"A  fellow  with  an  honest  appetite,  and  a 
sound  digestion,  would  never  have  played 
false  to  60  many  masters." 

"  It  is  quite  right  that  men  like  you 
should  read  history  in  this  wise,"  said  Upton, 
smiling,  as  he  dipped  a  crust  in  his  tea,  and 
ate  it. 

"  Men  like  me  are  very  inferior  creatures, 
no  doubt,"  broke  in  Harcourt,  angrily; 
"  but  I  very  much  doul)t  if  men  like  you  had 
come  eighteen  miles  on  foot  over  a  mountain 
this  morning,  after  a  night  passed  in  an  open 
boat  at  sea  —  ay,  in  a  gale,  l)y  Jove,  such 
as  I  sha'n't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  You  have  hit  it  perfectly,  llarcourt, 
suum  cuiquc ;  and  if  only  we  could  get  the 
world  to  see  that  each  of  us  has  his  speciality, 
wc  should  all  of  us  do  much  better." 

By  the  vigorous  tug  he  gave  the  bell,  and 
the  tone  in  wliich  he  ordered  up  something 
to  eat,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  scarcely 
relished  the  moral  Upton  had  applied  to  his 
speech.  W'ith  the  appearance  of  the  good 
cheer,  however,  he  speedily  threw  off  his 
momentary  displeasure,  and,  as  he  ate  and 
drank,  his  honest,  manly  face  lost  every 
trace  of  annoyance.  Once  only  did  a  passing 
shade  of  anger  cross  his  countenance.  It 
was  when,  suddenly  looking  up,  he  saw 
Upton's  eyes  settlecf  on  his,  and  his  whole 
features  expressing  a  most  palpable  sensation 
of  wonderment  and  compassion. 

"Ay,"  cried  he,  "I  know  well  what's 
passing  in  your  mind  this  minute.  You  are 
lost  in  your  pitying  estimate  of  such  a  mere 
animal  as  I  am  ;  but,  hang  it  all,  old  fellow, 
why  not  be   satisfied  with    the    flattering 


thought  that  yoxi  are  of  another  stamp  —  a 
creature  of  a  different  order?  " 

"  It  does  not  make  one  a  whit  happier," 
sighed  Upton,  who  never  shrunk  from  accept- 
ing the  sentiment  as  his  own. 

"I  should  have  thought  otherwise,"  said 
llarcourt,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  for  he  fancied  that  he  had  at  last  touched 
the  weak  point  of  his  adversary. 

"  No,  my  dear  llarcourt,  though  crasscc 
natura.  have  rather  the  best  of  it,  since  no 
small  share  of  this  world's  collisions  are 
actually  physical  shocks ;  and  that  great, 
strong  pipkin  that  encloses  your  brains,  will 
stand  much  that  would  smash  this  poor  egg- 
shell that  shrouds  mine." 

"  Whenever  you  di-aw  a  comparison  in  my 
favor,  I  always  find  at  the  end  I  come  off 
worst,"  said  Harcourt,  bluntly ;  and  Upton 
laughed,  one  of  his  rich  musical  laughs,  in 
which  there  was  indeed  nothing  mirthful, 
but  something  that  seemed  to  say  that  hie 
nature  experienced  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
higher,  perhaps,  than  anything  merely  comic 
could  suggest. 

"  You  came  off  best  this  time,  Harcourt," 
said  he,  good  humoredly ;  and  such  a 
thorough  air  of  frankness  accompained  the 
words  that  llarcourt  was  disarmed  of  all 
distrust  at  once,  and  joined  in  the  laugh 
heartily. 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me,  Harcourt," 
said  the  other,  "  where  you  have  been,  and 
why  you  spent  your  night  on  the  sea." 

"  The  story  is  not  a  very  long  one,"  replied 
he ;  and  at  once  gave  a  full  recital  of  the 
events,  which  our  reader  has  already  had 
before  him  in  our  last  chapter,  adding,  in 
conclusion,  "  I  have  left  the  boy  in  a  cabin 
at  Belmullet ;  he  is  in  a  high  fever,  and 
raving  so  loud  that  you  could  hear  him  a 
hundred  yards  away.  I  told  him  to  keep 
cold  water  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  plenty 
of  it  to  drink  —  nothing  more  —  till  I  could 
fetch  our  doctor  over,  lor  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  move  the  boy  from  Avhere  he  is  for 
the  present." 

"  Glencore  has  been  asking  for  him  already 
this  morning.  He  did  not  desire  to  see  him, 
but  he  begged  of  me  to  go  to  him  and  speak 
with  him." 

"And  have  you  told  him  that  he  was  from 
home  —  that  ne  passed  the  night  away  from 
this?" 

"No;  I  merely  intimated  that  I  should 
look  after  him,  waiting  for  your  return  tc 
guide  myself  afterwards." 

"  I  don't  suspect  that  when  we  took  him 
from  the  boat  the  malady  had  set  in;  he 
appeared  rather  like  one  overcome  by  cold 
and  exhaustion.  It  was  about  two  hours 
after  —  he  had  taken  some  food,  and  seemed 
stronger  —  when    I   said    to    him,   *  Come, 
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Charley,  you  '11  soon  be  all  right  again  ;  I 
have  sent  a  fellow  to  look  after  a  pony  for 
you,  and  you'll  be  able  to  ride  back,  won't 

you?'" 

"  '  Ride  where? '  cried  he,  eagerly. 

"  Home,  of  course,"  said  I,  "  to  Glen- 
core." 

'"Home!  I  have  no  home,'  cried  he; 
.  and  the  wild  scream  he  uttered  the  words 
with  I  '11  never  forget.  It  was  just  as  if  that 
one  thought  was  the  boundary  between  sense 
and  reason,  and  the  instant  he  had  passed  it, 
all  was  chaos  and  confusion,  for  now  his 
raving  began  —  the  most  frantic  imaginations 

—  always  images  of  sorrow  pictured,  and  a 
rapidity  of  utterance  there  was  no  following. 
Of  course  in  such  cases  the  delusions  suggest 
no  clue  to  the  cause,  but  all  his  fancies  were 
about  being  driven  out  of  doors  an  outcast 
and  a  beggar,  and  of  his  father  rising  from 
his  sick  bed  to  curse  him.  Poor  boy  !  Even 
in  this  his  better  nature  gleamed  forth  as  he 
cried,  '  Tell  him  ' — and  he  said  the  words  in 
a  low  whisper  — '  tell  him  not  to  anger  him- 
self;  he  is  ill,  very  ill,  and  should  be  kept 
tranquil.     Tell  him,  then,  that  I  am  going 

—  going  away,  forever,  and  he  '11  hear  of  me 
no  more. ' ' '  As  Harcourt  repeated  the  words 
his  own  voi^e  faltered,  and  two  heavy  drops 
slowly  coursed  down  his  bronzed  cheeks. 
"You  see,"  added  he,  as  if  to  excuse  the 
emotion,  "  that  wasn't  like  raving,  for  he 
spoke  this  just  as  he  might  have  done  if  his 
very  heart  was  breaking." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Upton;  and  the 
words  were  uttered  with  real  feeling. 

"  Some  terrible  scene  must  have  occurred 
between  them,"  resumed  Harcourt;  "of 
that  I  feel  quite  certain." 

"I  suspect  you  are  right,"  said  Upton, 
bending  over  his  teacup  ;  "  and  our  part,  in 
consequence,  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy  ; 
for,  until  Glencore  alludes  to  what  has 
passed,  loe,  of  course,  can  take  no  notice  of 
It.  The  boy  is  ill ;  he  is  in  a  fever ;  we  know 
nothing  more." 

"  I  '11  leave  you  to  deal  with  the  father  ; 
the  son  shall  be  my  care.  I  've  told  Traynor 
to  be  ready  to  start  with  me  after  breakfast, 
and  have  ordered  two  stout  ponies  for  the 
journey.  I  conclude  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion in  detaining  the  doctor  for  the  night ; 
what  think  you,  Upton?  " 

"  Do  you  consult  the  doctor  on  that  head  ; 
meanwhile,  I  '11  pay  a  visit  to  Glencore.  I  'll 
meet  you  in  the  library."  And  so  saying 
Upton  rose,  and  gracefully  draping  the  folds 
of  his  embroidered  dressing-gown,  and  ar- 
ranging the  waving  lock  of  hair  which  had 
escaped  beneath  his  cap,  he  slowly  set  out 
towards  the  sick  man's  chamber. 

Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action,  there 
was  not  one  in  which  Sir  Horace  Upton  sym- 


pathized so  little  as  passion.  That  any  man 
could  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  from  which  no 
other  profit  could  result  than  what  might 
minister  to  a  feeling  of  hatred,  jealousy,  or 
revenge,  seemed  to  him  utterly  contemptible. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  morality  of  such  a 
course  that  he  called  in  question,  although 
he  would  not  have  contested  that  point.  It 
was  its  meanness,  its  folly,  its  insufficiency. 
His  experience  of  great  affairs  had  imbued 
him  with  all  the  importance  that  was  due  to 
temper  and  moderation.  He  scarcely  re- 
membered an  instance  where  a  false  move 
had  damaged  a  negotiation,  that  it  could  not 
be  traced  to  some  passing  trait  of  impatience, 
or  some  lurking  spirit  of  animosity  biding 
the  hour  of  its  gratification. 

lie  had  long  learned  to  perceive  how  much 
more  temperament  has  to  do,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  great  events,  than  talent  or  capacity, 
and  his  opinion  of  men  was  chiefly  founded 
on  this  quality  of  his  nature.  It  was,  then, 
with  an  almost  pitying  estimate  of  Glencore, 
that  he  now  entered  the  room  where  the 
sick  man  lay. 

Anxious  to  be  alone  with  him,  Glencore 
had  dismissed  all  the  attendants  from  his 
room,  and  sat,  propped  up  by  pillows,  anx 
iously  awaiting  his  approach. 

Upton  moved  through  the  dimly-lighted 
room  like  one  familiar  to  the  atmosphere  of 
illness,  and  took  his  seat  beside  the  bed  with 
that  noiseless  quiet  which  in  him  was  a  kind 
of  instinct. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  Glencore 
spoke,  and  then,  in  a  low,  faint  voice,  he 
said,  "  Are  we  alone,  Upton  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  gently  pressing 
the  wasted  fingers  which  lay  on  the  coun- 
terpane before  him. 

"You  forgive  me,  Upton,"  said  he,  and 
the  words  trembled  as  he  uttered  them ; 
"you  forgive  me,  Upton,  though  I  cannot 
forgive  myself. ' ' 

"  INIy  dear  friend,  a  passing  moment  of 
impatience  is  not  to  break  the  friendship  of  a 
lifetime.  Your  calmer  judgment  would,  I 
know,  not  be  unjust  to  me." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  repair  the  wrong  I 
have  done  you  ?  ' ' 

"  By  never  alluding  to  it — never  thinking 
of  it  again,  Glencore." 

"It  was  so  unworthy  —  so  ignoble  in 
me!"  cried  Glencore,  bitterly,  and  a  tear 
fell  over  his  eyelid  and  rested  on  his  wan  and 
worn  cheek. 

"  Let  us  never  think  of  it,  my  dear  Glen- 
core. Life  has  real  troubles  enough  for 
either  of  us,  not  to  dwell  on  those  which  we 
may  fashion  out  of  our  emotions,  I  promise 
you.     I  have  forgotten  the  whole  incident." 

Glencore  sighed  heavily,  but  did  not  speak  ; 
at  last  he  said,  "  Be  it  so,  Upton,"  and,cov- 
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ering  his  face  with  his  hand,  lay  still  and 
silent  "  "Well,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  the  die  is  cast,  Upton — I  have  told  him  I  " 

"  Told  the  boy?  "  said  Upton. 

He  nodded  an  assent.  "  It  is  too  late  to 
oppose  nio  now,  Upton  —  the  thing  is  done. 
I  didn't  think  I  had  strength  for  it,  but  re- 
venge is  a  strong  stimulant,  and  I  folt  as 
though  once  more  restored  to  health  as  I 
proceeded.  Poor  follow,  he  bore  it  like  a 
man.  Like  a  man  do  I  s;iy  ?  No,  but  better 
than  ever  man  bore  such  crusliing  tidings. 
He  asked  me  to  stop  once,  wliilc  liis  head 
reeled,  and  said,  '  In  a  minute  I  shall  be  my- 
self again  ; '  and  so  he  was  too  ;  you  should 
have  seen  him,  Upton,  as  he  rose  to  leave 
me.  So  much  of  dignity  was  there  in  his 
look,  that  my  heart  misgave  me  ;  and  I  told 
him  that  still,  as  my  son,  he  should  never 
want  a  friend  and  a  protector.  He  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  caught  at  the  bed  for  sup- 
port. Another  moment,  and  I  'd  not  answer 
for  myself.  I  was  already  relenting  —  but  I 
thought  of  /jfr,and  my  resolution  came  back 
in  all  its  force.  Still  I  dared  not  look  on 
him.  The  sight  of  that  warm  check,  those 
quivering  lips  and  glassy  eyes,  would  have 
certainly  unmannal  me.  1  turned  away. 
When  I  looked  round  he  was  gone."  As  he 
ceased  to  speak,  a  clammy  perspiration  burst 
forth  over  his  face  and  forehead,  and  he  made 
a  sign  to  Upton  to  wet  his  lips. 

"It  is  the  last  pang  she  is  to  cost  mo, 
Upton,  but  it  is  a  sore  one !  "  said  he,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  whisper. 

"  My  dear  Clencore,  this  is  all  little  short 
of  madness ;  even  as  revenge  it  is  a  failure, 
since  the  heaviest  share  of  the  penalty  recoils 
upon  yourself." 

"  How  so?  "  cried  he,  impetuously. 

"  Is  it  thus  that  an  ancient  name  is  to  go 
out  forever  ?  Is  it  in  this  wise  that  a  liouse 
noble  for  centuries  is  to  crumble  into  ruin  ? 
I  will  not  again  urge  upon  you  the  cruel 
wrong  you  are  doing.  Over  that  boy's  in- 
heritance you  have  no  more  right  than  over 
mine  —  you  cannot  rob  him  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  No  power  could  ever  give 
you  the  disposal  of  his  destiny  in  thiswise." 

"  I  have  done  it,  and  I  will  maintain  it, 
sir,"  cried  Gleneore  ;  "and  if  the  question 
is,  as  you  vaguely  hint  to  be,  one  of  law  "  — 

"  No,  no,  Gleneore,  do  not  mistake  me." 

"  Hear  me  out,  sir,"  said  he,  passionately. 
"If  it  is  to  be  one  of  law,  let  Sir  Horace 
Upton  give  his  testimony — tell  all  that  he 
knows  —  and  let  us  see  what  it  will  avail 
him.  You  may —  it  is  quite  open  to  j'ou  — 
place  us  front  to  front  as  enemies.  You  may 
teach  the  l)oy  to  regard  me  as  one  who  has 
robl)cd  him  of  his  birthright,  and  tniin  him 
up  to  become  my  accuser  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.   But  my  cause  is  a  strong  one  ;  it  can- 


not bo  shaken  ;  and,  where  you  hojDe  to 
brand  me  with  tyranny,  you  will  but  visit 
bastardy  upon  him.  Think  twice,  then,  be- 
fore you  declare  this  combat.  It  is  one  where 
all  3'our  craft  will  not  sustain  you." 

"  My  dear  Gleneore,  it  is  not  in  this  spirit 
that  we  can  speak  profitably  to  each  other. 
If  you  will  not  hear  my  reasons  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  to  what  end  am  I  here  ?  You 
have  long  known  me  as  one  who  lays  claim 
to  no  more  rigid  morality  than  consists  with 
the  theor^  of  a  worldly  man's  experiences. 
I  affect  no  high-flown  sentiments.  I  am  as 
plain  and  practical  as  may  l)e  ;  and  when  I 
tell  you  that  you  are  wrong  in  this  affair,  1 
mean  to  say,  that  what  you  are  about  to  do 
is  not  only  bad,  but  impolitic.  In  your 
pursuit  of  a  victim,  you  are  immolating 
yourself." 

"  Be  it  so  !  I  go  not  alone  to  the  stake,  — 
there  is  another  to  partake  of  the  torture," 
cried  Gleneore,  wildly ;  and  already  his 
flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eyes  betrayed  the 
approach  of  a  feverish  access. 

"  If  1  am  not  to  have  any  influence  with 
you,  then,"  resumed  Upton,  "  I  am  here  to 
no  purpose.  If  to  all  that  I  say —  to  argu- 
ments you  cannot  answer — you  obstinately 
persist  in  opposing  an  insane  thirst  for  re- 
venge, I  see  not  why  you  should  desire  my 
presence.  You  have  resolved  to  do  this 
great  wron^?" 

"It  is  already  done,  sir,"  broke  in  Glen- 
eore. 

"  Wherein,  then,  can  I  be  of  any  service 
to  you?" 

"  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  had  come  to  it 
before  had  you  not  interrupted  me.  I  want 
you  to  be  guardian  to  the  boy.  I  want  you 
to  replace  me  in  all  that  regards  authority 
over  him.  You  know  life  well,  Upton.  You 
know  it  not  alone  in  its  paths  of  pleasure 
and  success,  but  you  understand  thoroughly 
the  rugged  footway  over  which  humble  men 
toil  wearily  to  fortune.  None  can  better 
estimate  the  man's  chances  of  success,  nor 
more  surely  point  the  road  by  which  he  is  to 
attain  it.  The  provision  wliich  I  destine  for 
him  will  be  an  humble  one,  and  he  will  need 
to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts.  You  will  not 
refuse  this  service,  Upton.  I  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  our  old  friendship." 

"There  is  but  one  objection  I  could  possi- 
bly have,  and  yet  that  seems  to  be  insur- 
mountable." 

"  And  what  may  it  be?  "  cried  Gleneore. 

"  Simply  that,  in  acceding  to  your  re- 
quest, T  make  myself  an  accomplice  in  your 
])lan,  and  thus  aid  and  abet  the  very  scheme 
I  am  repudiating." 

"  What  avails  j-our  repudiation  if  it  will 
not  turn  me  from  my  resolve?  That  it  will 
not,  I  '11  swear  to  you  as  solemnly  as  ever  an 
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oath  was  taken.  I  tell  you  again,  the  thing 
IS  clone.  For  the  consequences  which  are  to 
follow  on  it  you  have  no  responsibility  — 
these  are  my  concern." 

"  I  should  like  a  little  time  to  think  over 
it,"  said  Upton,  with  tlic  air  of  one  strug- 
gling with  irresolution.  "  Let  me  have  this 
evening  to  make  up  my  mind ;  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  my  answer." 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  said  Glencore ;  and 
turning  his  face  away,  waved  a  cold  farewell 
Avith  his  hand. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  follow  Sir  Horace 
as  he  retired,  nor  does  our  task  require  that 
we  should  pry  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
wily  nature  :  enough  if  we  say  that  in  asking 
for  time,  his  purpose  was  rather  to  aiford 
another  opportunity  of  reflection  to  Glencore 
than  to  give  himself  more  space  for  delibera- 
tion. He  had  found,  by  the  experience  of 
his  calling,  that  the  delay  we  often  crave  for 
to  resolve  a  doubt  has  suiSced  to  change  the 
mind  of  him  who  originated  the  difficulty. 

"  I  '11  give  him  some  hours,  at  least," 
thought  he,  "to  ponder  over  what  I  have 
said.  Who  knows  but  the  argument  may 
seem  better  in  memory  than  in  action  ?  Such 
things  have  happened  before  now."  And 
having  finished  this  reflection  he  turned  to 
peruse  the  pamphlet  of  a  quack  doctor  who 
pledged  himself  to  cure  all  disorders  of  the 
circulation  by  attending  to  tidal  influences, 
and  made  the  moon  herself  enter  into  the 
materia  mcdica.  What  Sir  Horace  believed, 
or  did  not  believe,  in  the  wild  rhapsodies  of 
the  charlatan,  is  known  only  to  himself. 
Whether  his  credulity  was  fed  by  the  hope 
of  obtaining  relief,  or  whether  his  fancy  only 
was  aroused  by  the  speculative  images  thus 
suggested,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  he  perused  these 
things  as  Charles  Fox  used  to  read  all  the 
trashiest  novels  in  the  Minerva  Press,  and 
iind,  in  the  very  distorted  and  exaggerated 
pictures,  a  relief  and  a  relaxation  which 
more  correct  views  of  life  had  failed  to  im- 
part.    Hard-headed  men  require  strange  in- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


BILLY   TEATNOR   AND   THE   COLONEL. 

It  was  a  fine  breezy  morning  as  the  Colonel 
set  out  with  Billy  Traynor  for  Belmullet. 
The  bridle-path  by  which  th.ey  travelled  led 
through  a  wild  and  thinly-inhabited  tract 
— now  dipping  down  between  grassy  hills, 
now  tracing  its  course  along  the  cliffs  over 
tlie  sea.  Tall  ferns  covered  the  slopes,  pro- 
tected from  the  west  winds,  and  here  and 
there  little  copses  of  stunted  oak  showed  the 
traces  of  what  once  had  been  forest.  It  was 
on  the  whole  a  silent  and  dreary  region,  so 
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that  the  travellers  felt  it  even  relief  as  they 
drew  nijih  the  l)ri<z:ht  blue  sea,  and  heard  the 
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sonorous  booming  of  the  waves  as  they  broke 
along  the  shore. 

"  It  cheers  one  to  come  up  out  of  those 
dreary  dells,  and  hear  the  pleasant  plash  of 
the  sea,"  said  Harcourt;  and  his  bright  face 
showed  that  he  felt  the  enjoyment. 

"  So  it  does,  sir,"  said  Billy.  "  And  yet 
Homer  makes  his  hero  go  heavy-hearted  as 
he  hears  the  ever-sounding  sea." 

"What  does  that  signify.  Doctor?  "  said 
Harcourt,  impatiently.  "Telling  me  what 
a  character  in  a  fiction  feels  affects  me  no 
more  than  telling  me  what  he  does.  AVhy, 
man,  the  one  is  as  unreal  as  the  other.  The 
fellow  that  created  him  fashioned  his  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  actions." 

"  To  be  sure  he  did  ;  but  when  the  fellow 
is  a  genius,  what  he  makes  is  as  much  a 
crayture  as  either  you  or  myself." 

"  Come,  come.  Doctor,  no  mystification." 

"I  don't  mean  any,"  broke  in  Billy. 
"  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  —  that  as  we 
read  every  character  to  elicit  truth,  —  truth 
in  the  working  of  human  motives  —  truth  in 
passion  —  truth  in  all  the  struggles  of  our 
poor  weak  natures  —  why  wouldn't  a  great 
genius  like  Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton 
be  better  able  to  show  us  this  in  some  picture 
drawn  by  themselves,  than  you  or  I  be  able 
to  find  it  out  for  ourselves?  " 

Harcourt  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Billy,  returning  to  the 
charge,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  waxwork  model 
of  anatomy?  Every  nerve  and  siuy  of  a 
nerve  was  there  —  not  a  vein  nor  an  artery 
wanting.  The  artist  that  made  it  all  just 
wanted  to  show  you  where  everything  was ; 
but  he  never  wanted  you  to  believe  it  was 
alive,  or  ever  had  been.  But  Avith  ganius 
it 's  different.  He  just  gives  you  some  traits 
of  a  character  —  he  points  him  out  to  you 
passing  —  just  as  I  would  to  a  man  going 
along  the  street  —  and  there  he  is  alive  for- 
ever and  ever ;  not  like  you  and  me,  that  will 
be  dead  and  buried  to-morrow  or  nest  day, 
and  the  most  known  of  us  three  lines  in  a 
parish  registhry,  but  he  goes  down  to  poster- 
ity an  example,  an  illustration  —  or  a  warn- 
ing may  be  —  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  living  men.  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
fiction !  What  he  thought  and  felt  is  truer 
than  all  that  you  and  I,  and  a  score  like  us, 
ever  did  or  ever  will  do.  The  creations 
of  ganius  are  the  landmarks  of  humanity 
—  and  well  for  us  is  it  that  we  have  such  to 
guide  us !  " 

"  All  this  may  bo  very  fine,"  said  Har 
court,   contemptuously,    "but  give  me  the 
sentiments  of  a  living  man,  or  one  that  has 
lived,  in  preference  to  all  the    imaginary 
characters  that  have  ever  adorned  a  story." 
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"  Just  as  I  suppose  you  'd  say  that  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Blues,  or  some  big,  hulkinf>;  cor- 
poral in  the  (iuards,  is  a  finer  niotlel  of 
the  hinnan  form  than  ever  Praxiteles  chis- 
elled." 

"I  know  which  I'd  rather  liave  along 
side  of  uic  in  a  charge,  Doctor,"  said  liar- 
court,  laugliing ;  and  then  to  change  the 
topic  he  pointed  to  a  lone  cabin  on  the  sea- 
shore, miles  away,  as  it  seemed,  from  all 
other  liabitations. 

"That 's  Mechel  Cady's,  sir,"  said  Tray- 
nor  ;  "  he  lives  l)y  birds  ;  hunting  them  say- 
gulls  and  cormorants  througli  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  stealing  the  eggs.  There 
isn't  a  pi'ccipice  that  he  won't  climb  —  not 
a  cliif  tliat  he  won't  face." 

"  "Well,  if  that  be  his  home,  the  pursuit 
does  not  seem  a  profitable  one." 

"  'T  is  as  good  as  breaking  stones  on  the 
road  fur  fourpence  a-day,  or  carrying  sea- 
weed live  miles  on  your  back  to  manui-e  the 
potatoes,"  said  Billy,  mournfully. 

"  That 's  exactly  tlie  very  thing  that  puz- 
zles me,"  said  Ilarcourt,  "  why  in  a  country 
so  remarkal)le  for  fertility  every  one  should 
be  fio  miserably  poor  !  " 

"  And  you  never  heard  any  explanation 
of  it?" 

"  Never  ;  at  least,  never  one  that  satisfied 
me." 

"  Xor  ever  will  you,"  said  Billy,  sen ten- 
tiously. 

«'  An  J  why  so?" 

"Because,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  as  if  preparing  for  a  discourse,  "  be- 
cause there  's  no  man  capable  of  going  into 
the  whole  subject ;  for  it  is  not  merely  an 
economical  question  or  a  social  one,  but  it  is 
metaphysical,  and  religious,  and  political, 
and  etiinological,  and  historical  —  ay,  and 
geograpliical,  too  !  You  have  to  consider, 
first,  who  and  wliat  are  the  aborigines?  A 
conquered  people  that  never  gave  in  they 
were  conquered.  Who  are  the  rulers?  A 
Saxon  race  tliat  always  felt  that  they  were 
inferior  to  them  they  ruled  over  !  " 

"  By  J r>vc,  doctor,  I  must  stop  you  there  ; 
I  never  lieard  any  acknowledgment  of  this 
inffriority  you  speak  of." 

"  I  'd  like  to  get  a  goold  medal  fur  arguin' 
it  out  with  you,     said  Billy. 

"  And,  after  all,  I  don't  see  how  it  would 
resolve  the  original  doubt,"  said  Ilarcourt. 
"  I  want  to  know  why  the  people  are  so 
poor,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  or  the  Danes  at  Dundalk." 

"  There  it  is,  you  'd  like  to  narrow  down 
a  great  question  of  race,  language,  traditions, 
and  laws,  to  a  little  miserable  dispute  about 
labor  and  wages.  O,  Manchester,  ^lan- 
che.'^tcr  !  how  ye  're  in  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple ! 


You  say  you  never  heard  of  any  confession 
of  inferiority.  Of  course  you  did  n't ;  but 
quite  the  I'evei-se  — a  very  confident  sense  of 
being  far  better  than  the  poor  Irisli  —  an' 
I  '11  tell  you  how,  and  why,  just  as  for  your- 
self, after  a  diseusshion  with  me,  when  you 
find  yourself  dead  bate,  and  not  a  worcl  to 
reply,  you  '11  go  home  to  a  good  dinner  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  dry  clothes  and  a  bright  fii'c  ; 
and,  no  matter  how  hard  your  argument 
pushed  you,  you'll  remember  that  I'/n  in 
rags,  in  a  dirty  cabin,  with  potatoes  to  ate 
and  water  to  drink,  and  you  '11  say,  at  all 
events,  '  I  'm  better  off  tlian  he  is ;  '  and 
there  's  your  superiority,  neither  more  or  less 

—  there  it  is  !  And  all  the  wliile,  in  saying 
the  same  thing  to  yourself — sorrow  mat- 
ter for  his  fine  broadcloth,  and  his  white 
linen,  and  his  very  best  roast  beef  that  he  'e 
eatin'  —  I  'm  his  master  !  I  'm  all  that  dig- 
nifies tlie  spacies  in  them  grand  qualities 
that  makes  us  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  the 
like,  in  those  elegant  attributes  that,  as  the 
poet  says  — 

"  '  In  all  our  pursuits 

Lift  us  higli  above  brutes.' 

In  these,  I  say  again,  I  'm  his  master  !  " 

As  Billy  finished  his  gloomy  paneg3'ric 
upon  his  country  and  himself,  lie  burst  out  in 
a  joyous  laugh,  and  cried,  "  Did  ye  ever 
hear  conceit  like  that?  Did  ye  everexpect  to 
see  the  day  that  a  ragged  poor  blackguard 
like  171C  would  dare  to  say  as  much  to  one 
like  you  ?  and,  after  all,  it 's  the  greatest 
compliment  I  could  pay  you." 

"  How  so.  Bill}' — 1  don't  exactly  see  that  ?' ' 
"  Why,  that  if  you  weren't  a  gentleman 

—  a  real  gentleman,  born  and  bred —  I  could 
ne\  er  have  ventured  to  tell  you  what  I  said 
now.  It  is  because,  in  i/our  own  refined 
feelings,  you  can  pardon  all  the  coarseness 
of  ??i/?ic,  that  I  have  my  safety." 

"  Y'^ou  're  as  great  a  courtier  as  you  are  a 
scholar,  Billy,"  said  Ilarcourt,  laughing  ; 
"  meanwhile,  I  'm  not  likely  to  bo  enlight- 
ened in  the  cause  of  Irish  poetry." 

"  'T  is  a  whole  volume  I  could  write  on  the 
same  subject,"  said  Billy;  "for  there's  so 
many  causes  in  operation,  combinin',  assistin' 
and  aggravatin'  each  otiier.  But  if  you  want 
the  head  and  front  of  the  mischief  in  one 
word,  it  is  this,  that  no  Irishman  ever  gave 
his  heart  and  soule  to  his  own  business,  but 
always  was  mindin'  something  else  that  he 
had  nothin'  to  say  to ;  and  so,  ye  see,  the 
priest  does  bo  thinkin'  of  politics,  the  par- 
son 's  thinkin'  of  the  priests,  the  people  arc 
always  on  the  watch  for  a  crack  at  the  agent 
or  the  tithe-proctor,  and  the  landlord,  instead 
of  looking  after  his  property,  is  up  in  Dublin 
dinin'  with  the  Ixml  Ijoftinintandabusin'  his 
tenants.     I  don't  want  to  screen  myself,  nor 
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say  I  'm  better  than  my  neighbors,  for  though 
I  have  a  hirned  profession  to  live  by,  I  'd 
rather  be  writin'  a  ballad,  and  singin'  it  too, 
down  Thomas-street,  than  I  'd  be  lecturin' 
at  the  Surgeons'  Hall." 

"  You  are  certainly  a  very  strange  peo- 
ple," said  Ilarcourt. 

' '  And  yet  there 's  anotlier  thing  stranger 
still,  which  is,  that  your  countrymen  never 
took  any  advantage  of  our  eccentricities,  to 
rule  us  by  ;  and  if  they  had  any  wit  in  their 
heads,  they  'd  have  seen,  easy  enough,  that 
all  these  traits  are  exactly  the  clues  to  a  na- 
tion's heart.  That 's  what  Pitt  meant  when 
he  said,  '  Let  mc  make  the  songs  of  a  people, 
and  I  don't  care  who  makes  the  laws.'' 
Look  down  now  in  that  glen  before  you,  as 
far  as  you  can  see.  There  's  BelmuUet,  and 
an't  you  glad  to  be  so  near  your  journey 's  end, 
for  you  're  mighty  tired  of  all  this  discoorsin. ' ' 

"  On  the  contrary,  Billy,  even  when  I  dis- 
agree with  what  you  say,  I  'm  pleased  to  hear 
your  reasons ;  at  the  same  time  I  'm  glad  we 
are  drawing  nigh  to  this  poor  boy,  and  I  only 
trust  we  may  not  be  too  late." 

Billy  muttered  a  pious  concurrence  in  the 
wish,  and  they  rode  along  for  some  time  in 
silence.  "There's  the  Bay  of  Belmullet 
now  under  your  feet,"  cried  Billy,  as  he 
pulled  up  short,  and  pointed  with  liis  whip 
seaward.  "There's  five  fathoms,  and  fine 
anchoring  ground  on  every  inch  ye  see  there. 
There 's  elegant  shelter  from  tempestuous 
winds.  There  's  a  coast  rich  in  herrings, 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  crabs ;  farther  out 
there  's  cod  and  haddock,  and  mackerel  in 
the  sayson.  There  's  sea  wrack  for  kelp,  and 
every  other  convanience  any  one  can  require, 
and  a  poorer  set  of  devils  than  ye  '11  see  when 
we  get  down  there,  there  's  nowhere  to  be 
found.  "Well !  well !  '  if  idleness  is  bliss,  it 's 
folly  to  work  hard.'  "  And  with  this  para- 
phrase, Billy  made  way  for  the  Colonel,  as 
the  path  had  now  become  too  narrow  for  two 
abreast,  and  in  this  way  they  descended  to 
the  shore. 

CHAPTER   XV. 
"  A  SICK  BED." 

Although  the  cabin  in  which  the  sick  boy 
lay  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  village,  its 
interior  presented  a  picture  of  great  poverty. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  room,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  mud  wall  of  a  few  feet  in  height 
formed  a  sort  of  partition,  abutting  against 
which  was  the  bed  —  the  one  bed  of  the 
entire  family  —  now  devoted  to  the  guest. 
Two  or  three  coarsely-fashioned  stools,  a 
ricketty  table,  and  a  still  more  ricketty 
dresser,  comprised  all  the  furniture.  The 
floor  was  uneven  and  fissured,  and  the  soli- 
tary window  was  mended  with  an  old  hat, 
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thus  diminishing  the  faint  light  that  strug- 
gled through  the  narrow  apertnrc. 

A  large  net,  attached  to  the  rafters,  hung 
down  in  heavy  festoons  over-head,  the  corks 
and  sinks  dangling  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  heads  underneath.  Several  spars  and 
oars  littered  one  corner,  and  a  newly-painted 
buoy  filled  another  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these 
incumbrances,  there  was  space  around  the 
fire  for  a  goodly  company  of  some  eight  or 
nine  of  all  ages,  who  were  pleasantly  eating 
their  supper  from  a  large  pot  of  potatoes 
that  smoked  and  steamed  in  front  of  them. 

"  God  save  all  here  !  "  cried  Billy,  as  he 
preceded  the  Colonel  into  the  cabin. 

"  Save  ye  kindly,"  was  the  courteous  an- 
swer, in  a  chorus  of  voices,  at  the  same  time, 
seeing  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  the  whole 
party  arose  at  once  to  receive  liim.  Nothing 
could  have  surpassed  the  perfect  good  breed- 
ing with  which  the  fisherman  and  his  wife 
did  the  honors  of  their  humble  home,  and 
Harcourt  at  once  forgot  the  poverty-struck 
aspect  of  the  scene  in  the  general  courtesy  of 
the  welcome. 

"  He  's  no  better,  your  honor  —  no  better 
at  all,"  said  the  man,  as  Harcourt  drew 
nigh  the  sick  bed.  "  He  does  be  always 
ravin' — ravin'  on  —  beggin'  and  implorin' 
that  we  won't  take  him  back  to  the  Castle ; 
and  if  he  falls  asleep,  the  first  thing  he  says 
when  he  wakes  up  is,  '  Where  am  I?  —  tell 
me  I  'm  not  at  Glencore  !  '  and  he  keeps  on 
schreechin',  '  Tell  me  —  tell  him  so  !  '  " 

Harcourt  bent  down  over  the  bed  and  gazed 
at  him.  Slowly  and  languidly  tlie  sick  boy 
raised  his  heavy  lids,  and  returned  the  stare. 

"  You  know  me,  Charley,  boy,  don't 
you?  "  said  he,  softly. 

"  Yes,"  muttered  he,  in  a  weak  tone. 

"Who  am  I,  Charley  —  tell  me  who  is 
speaking  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he  again. 

"Poor  fellow!"  sighed  Harcourt,  "he 
does  not  know  me  !  " 

"  "Where  's  the  pain?  "  asked  Billy,  sud- 
denly. 

The  boy  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
and  then  on  his  temples. 

"Look  up!  look  at  me/"  said  Billy. 
"  Aye,  there  it  is  !  the  pupil  does  not  con- 
tract—  there's  mischief  in  the  brain.  Ho 
wants  to  say  something  to  you,  sir,"  said  he 
to  Hai'COurt ;  "  he.'s  makin'  signs  to  you  to 
stoop  down." 

Harcourt  put  his  ear  close  to  the  sick  boy's 
lips,  and  listened. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,  of  course  not,"  said 
he,  after  a  pause.  "  You  shall  remain  here, 
and  I  will  stay  with  you  too.  In  a  few  days 
your  fiither  will  come  ' ' 

A  wild  yell,  a  shriek  that  made  the  cabin 
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ring,  now  broke  from  the  boy,  followed  by 
another,  and  then  a  third  ;  and  then  with  a 
spring  he  arose  from  the  bed,  and  tried  to 
escjipe.  AVeak  and  exhausted  as  he  was, 
such  was  the  strength  supplied  by  fever,  it 
was  all  that  they  could  do  to  subdue  him 
and  replace  him  in  the  bed  ;  violent  convul- 
sions followed  this  severe  access,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  hours  of  intense  suflfering  that  he 
calmed  down  again,  and  seemed  to  slumber. 

"There's  more  than  we  know  of  here, 
Colonel,"  said  Billy,  as  he  drew  him  to  one 
side.  "  There 's  moral  causes  as  well  as 
malady  at  work." 

"  There  may  be,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
them,"  said  Harcourt ;  and  in  the  frank  air 
of  the  speaker  the  other  did  not  hesitate  to 
repose  his  trust. 

"  If  we  hope  to  save  him,  we  ought  to 
find  out  where  the  mischief  lies,"  said  Billy, 
"  for,  if  ye  remark,  his  ravin'  is  always  upon 
one  subject ;  he  never  wanders  from  that." 

"  He  has  a  dread  of  home.  Some  alterca- 
tion with  his  father  has,  doubtless,  impressed 
him  with  this  notion." 

"Ah,  that  isn't  enough,  we  must  go 
deeper ;  we  want  a  clue  to  the  part  of  the 
brain  engaged;  meanwhile,  here's  at  liim, 
with  the  antiphlogistic  touch;"  and  ho 
opened  his  lancet-case,  and  tucked  up  his 
cufi's.     ' '  Ilouldc  the  basin ,  Biddy. ' ' 

"There,  Harvey  himself  could  n't  doit 
nater  than  that.  It 's  an  elegant  study  to  be 
feelin'  a  pulse  while  the  blood  is  flowin'. 
It  comes  at  first  like  a  dammed  up  cataract, 
a  regular  outpouring,  just  as  a  young  girl 
would  tell  her  love,  all  wild  and  tumultuous  ; 
then,  after  a  time,  she  gets  more  temperate, 
the  feelings  are  relieved,  and  the  ardor  is 
moderated,  till,  at  last,  wearied  and  worn 
out,  the  heart  seems  to  ask  for  rest ;  and 
then,  ye  '11  remark  a  settled  faint  smile  com- 
ing over  the  lip,  and  a  clammy  coldness  in 
the  face." 


"  lie  's  faintin',  sir,"  broke  in  Biddy. 

"  lie  is,  ma'am,  and  it 's  myself  dne  it," 
said  Billy.  "  0  dear,  O  dear!  If  we  could 
only  do  with  the  moral  heart  what  we  can  do 
with  the  raal  physical  one,  what  wondei'ful 
poets  we'd  be !" 

"What  hopes  have  you?*'  whispered 
Harcourt. 

"  The  best,  the  very  best.  There 's  youth 
and  a  fine  constitution  to  work  upon,  and 
what  more  does  a  doctor  want  ?  As  ould 
ISIarsden  said,  '  You  can't  destroy  these  in  a 
fortnight,  so  the  patient  must  live.'  But  you 
mnst  help  me.  Colonel,  andj'ou  can  help  me." 

"  Command  me  in  any  way,  doctor." 

"Here's  the  'modus,'  then.  You  must 
go  back  to  the  Castle  and  find  out,  if  you 
can,  what  happened  between  his  father  and 
him.  It  does  not  signify  now,  nor  will  it  for 
some  days ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  con- 
valescent stage,  it 's  then  we  '11  need  to  know 
how  to  manage  him,  and  what  subjects  to 
keep  him  away  from.  'Tis  the  same  with 
the  brain  as  with  a  sprained  ancle  ;  you  may 
exercise  if  you  don't  twist  it ;  but  just  como 
down  once  on  the  wrong  spot,  and  may-lx^  yc 
won't  yell  out !" 

"  You  '11  not  quit  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  'm  a  senthry  on  his  post,  waiting  to 
get  a  shot  at  the  enemy  if  he  shows  the  top 
of  his  head.  Ah,  sir,  if  ye  only  knew  physic, 
ye  'd  acknowledge  there  's  nothing  as  treach- 
erous as  dizaze.  Ye  hunt  him  out  of  the 
brain,  and  then  he  is  in  the  lungs.  Ye  chase 
him  out  of  that,  and  he  skulks  in  the  liver. 
At  him  there,  and  he  takes  to  the  fibrous 
membranes,  and  then  it  is  regular  hide  and 
go  seek  all  over  the  body.  Trackin'  a  hwv 
is  child's  play  to  it ;"  and  so  sayijig,  Billy 
held  the  Colonel's  stirrup  for  him  to  mount, 
and,  giving  his  most  courteous  sjxlutation, 
and  his  best  wishes  for  a  good  journey,  he 
turned  and  re-entered  the  cabin. 
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CHAPTER      XVI. 
"  THE    PROJECT." 

It  was  not  without  surprise  that  Harcourt 
aaw  Glcncore  enter  the  drawing-room  a  few 
minutes  before  dinner.  Very  pale  and  very 
feeble,  he  slowly  traversed  the  room,  giving 
a  hand  to  each  of  his  guests,  and  answering 
the  inquiries  for  his  health  by  a  sickly  smile, 
while  he  said,  "As  you  see  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to-day, 
Harcourt,"  said  he,  with  an  attempt  at  gay- 
ety  of  manner.  "  Upton  tells  me  that  a  little 
exertion  of  this  kind  will  do  me  good." 

"  Upton  's  right,"  cried  the  Colonel,  "  es- 
pocially  if  he  added  that  you  should  take  a 
glass  or  two  of  that  admii-able  Burgundy. 
My  life  on  't,  but  that  is  the  liquor  to  set  a 
man  on  his  legs  again." 

"I  didn't  remark  that  this  was  exactly 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  you  t'  other 
night,"  said  Upton,  with  one  of  his  own  sly 
laughs. 

"  That  comes  of  drinking  it  in  bad  com- 
pany,"  retorted  Harcourt ;  "  a  man  is  driven 
to  take  two  glasses  for  one." 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  Glencoi-e  rallied 
considerably,  taking  his  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  evidently  enjoying  the  curiously 
contrasted  temperaments  at  either  side  of 
him.  The  one,  all  subtlety,  refinement,  and 
finesse  ;  the  other,  out-spoken,  rude,  and 
true-hearted  ;  rarely  correct  in  a  question  of 
taste,  but  invariably  right  in  every  matter 
of  honorable  dealing.  Though  it  was  clear 
enough  that  Upton  relished  the  eccentricities 
whose  sallies  he  provoked,  it  was  no  less  easy 
to  see  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  the 
frank  and  manly  nature  of  the  old  soldier ; 
nor  could  all  the  crafty  habits  of  his  acute 
mind  overcome  the  hearty  admiration  with 
which  he  regarded  him. 

It  is  in  the  unrestricted  ease  of  these  "  little 
dinners,"  where  two  or  three  old  friends  are 
met,  that  social  intercourse  assumes  its  most 
charming  form.  The  usages  of  the  great 
world,  which  exact  a  species  of  uniformity 
of  breeding  and  manners,  are  here  laid  aside, 
and  men  talk  with  all  the  bias  and  prejudices 
of  their  true  nature,  dashing  the  topics  dis- 
cussed with  traits  of  personality  and  even 
whims  that  are  most  amusing.  How  little 
do  we  carry  away  of  tact  or  wisdom  from  the 
grand  banquets  of  life  ;  and  what  pleasant 
stores  of  thought,  what  charming  memories 
remain  to  us,  after  those  small  gatherings ! 

How,  as  I  write  this,  one  little  room  rises 
to  my  recollection,  with  its  quaint  old  side- 
board of  carved  oak ;  its  dark  brown  cabi- 
nets, curiously  sculptured  ;  its  heavy,  old 
brocade  curtains,  and  all  its  queer  devices  of 
nick-nackery,  where  such  meetings  once  were 
held,  and  where,  throwing  off  the  cares  of 


life,  shut  out  from  them  as  it  were,  by  the 
massive  folds  of  the  heavy  drapery  across  the 
door,  we  talked  in  all  the  fearless  freedom  of 
old  friendship,  rambling  away  from  theme 
to  theme,  contrasting  our  experiences,  bal- 
ancing our  views  in  life,  and  mingling 
through  our  converse  the  racy  freshness  of  a 
boy's  enjoyment  with  the  sager  counsels  of  a 
man's  reflectiveness.  Alas,  how  very  early 
is  it  sometimes  in  life  that  we  tread  "  the 
banquet  hall  deserted."  But  to  our  story  : 
the  evening  wore  pleasantly  on ;  Upton  talked 
as  few  but  himself  could  do,  upon  the  public 
questions  of  the  day,  and  Harcourt,  with 
many  a  blunt  interruption,  made  the  dis- 
course but  more  easy  and  amusing.  The  sol- 
dier was  indeed  less  at  his  ease  than  the 
others.  It  was  not  alone  that  many  of  the 
topics  were  not  such  as  he  was  most  familiar 
with,  but  he  felt  angry  and  indignant  at 
Glencore's  seeming  indifference  as  to  the  fate 
of  his  son.  Not  a  single  reference  to  him 
even  occurred ;  his  name  was  never  even 
passingly  mentioned.  Nothing  but  the  care- 
worn sickly  face,  the  wasted  form  and  de- 
jected expression  before  him,  could  have 
restrained  Harcourt  from  alluding  to  the  boy. 
He  bethought  him,  however,  that  any  indis- 
cretion on  his  part  might  have  the  gravest 
consequences.  Upton,  too,  might  have  said 
something  to  quiet  Glencore's  mind.  "At 
all  events,  I '11  wait,"  said  he  to  himself; 
"  for  Avherever  there  is  much  delicacy  in  a 
negotiation,  I  generally  make  a  mess  of  it." 
The  more  genially,  therefore,  did  Glencore 
lend  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  more  provoked  did  Harcourt  feel  at 
his  heartlessness,  and  the  more  did  the  strug- 
gle cost  him,  to  control  his  own  sentiments. 

Upton,  who  detected  the  secret  working 
of  men's  minds  with  a  marvellous  exactness, 
saw  how  the  poor  Colonel  was  suffering,  and 
that  in  all  probability  some  unhappy  explo- 
sion would  at  last  ensue,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  that  though  all  this  chit 
chat  was  delightful  for  them,  Glencore  was 
still  a  sick  man. 

"  We  mustn't  forget,  Harcourt,"  said  he, 
"  that  a  chicken  broth  diet  includes  very 
digestible  small  talk  ;  and  here  we  are  lead- 
ing our  poor  friend  through  politics,  war, 
diplomac}^  and  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  if  he  had 
the  stomach  of  an  old  campaigner,  and ' ' 

"  x\nd  the  brain  of  a  great  diplomatist  I 
Say  it  out,  man,  and  avow  honestly  the  share 
of  excellence  you  accord  to  each  of  us," 
broke  in  Harcourt,  laughing. 

"  I  would  to  heaven  we  could  exchange,'" 
sighed  Upton  languidly. 

"  The  saints  forbid,"  exclaimed  the  other  ; 
"  and  it  would  do  us  little  good  if  we  were 
able." 

"  Why  80?" 
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"  I  "d  never  know  what  to  do  with  that 
line  intellect  if  I  had  it;  and  as  for  you, 
what  with  your  confounded  pills  and  mix- 
tures, your  infernal  lotions  and  embrocations, 
you  'd  make  my  sound  system  as  bad  us  your 
own  in  throe  months'  time." 

"  You  are  quite  wronj^,  my  dear  Ilareourt. 
I  should  treat  the  stomach  us  you  would  do 
the  brain,  —  give  it  next  to  nothing  to  do,  in 
the  hopes  it  might  last  the  longer." 

"  There  now,  good-night,"  said  Ilareourt ; 
•'  he's  always  the  better  for  bittcr.s,  whether 
he  gives  or  takes  them  ;  "  and  with  a  good- 
humored  laugh  he  left  the  room. 

Cilencorc's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  retired  ; 
and  then  as  they  closed,  an  expression  of  long 
repressed  suffering  settled  down  on  his  feat- 
ures, so  marked,  that  Upton  hastily  asked, 
•'Are you  ill  —  are  you  in  pain,  Glencore?" 

"In  pain?  Yes,"  said  he,  "these  two 
hours  back  I  have  1»een  suffering  intensely  ; 
but  there  's  no  help  for  it !  Must  you  really 
leave  this  to-morrow,  Upton?  " 

"  I  must.  This  letter  from  the  Foreign 
Office  re({uires  my  immediate  presence  in 
London,  with  a  very  great  likelihood  of  being 
obliged  to  start  at  once  for  the  Continent." 

"And  I  had  so  much  to  say  —  so  many 
things  to  consult  you  on,"  sighed  the  other. 

"Arc  you  equal  to  it  now?"  asked  Up- 
ton. 

"I  must  try,  at  all  events.  Y'ou  shall 
learn  my  plan."  He  was  silent  for  some 
minutes,  and  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  in  deep  reflection.  At  last  he  said, 
"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  Upton,  that 
some  incident  of  the  past,  some  circumstance 
in  itself  insignificant,  should  rise  up,  as  it 
were,  in  after  life  to  suit  an  actual  emergency, 
just  as  though  fate  had  fashioned  it  for  such 
a  contingency?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  experienced 
what  you  describe ;  if  I,  indeed,  fully  under- 
stand it." 

"  I  '11  explain  better  by  an  instance.  Y'ou 
know  now,"  —  here  his  voice  became  slow, 
and  the  words  fell  with  a  marked  distinct- 
ness,—  "you  know  now  what  I  intend  by 
this  woman.  Well,  just  as  if  to  make  my 
plan  more  feasible,  a  circumstance  intended 
for  a  very  different  object  offers  itself  to  my 
aid.  AVhen  my  uncle,  Sir  Miles  Ilerrick, 
heard  that  I  was  about  to  marry  a  foreigner, 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  leave  me  a 
shilling  of  his  fortune.  I  am  not  very  sure 
that  I  cared  much  for  the  threat  when  it  was 
uttered.  !My  friends,  however,  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  though  they  did  not  attompt  to 
dissuade  me  from  my  mari-iage,  they  sug- 
gested that  I  should  try  some  means  of  over- 
coming this  prejudice ;  at  all  events,  that  I 
should  not  hurry  on  the  match  without  an 
effort  to  obtain  his  consent.     I  agreed,  not 


very  willingly  indeed,  and  so  the  matter 
remained.  The  circumstance  was  well  known 
amongst  my  two  or  three  most  intiuutto 
friends,  and  constantly  discussed  by  them. 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  the  tone  in  wliich 
such  things  are  talked  of  as  often  partakes 
of  levity  as  seriousness.  They  gave  me  all 
manner  of  absurd  counsels,  one  more  out- 
rageously ridiculous  than  the  oilier.  At 
last  one  day  we  were  pic-nicking  at  Baia, 
Old  Clifford  —  jou  remember  that  original 
who  had  the  I'amous  schooner-yacht  '  The 
Breeze'  —  well,  he  took  me  aside  after  din- 
ner, and  said,  '  Glencore,  I  have  it  —  I  have 
just  hit  upon  the  expedient.  Your  uncle 
and  I  were  old  chums  at  Christ  Church  lif'ty 
years  ago.  What  if  we  wore  to  toll  liim 
that  you  were  going  to  marry  a  daughter  of 
mine?  I  don't  think  he'd  object.  I'm 
half  certain  he  'd  not.  I  have  been  abroad 
these  five-and-thirty  years.  Nobody  in  Kiig- 
land  knows  much  about  me  now.  Old  Iler- 
rick can't  live  forever,  he  is  my  senior  by  a 
good  ten  or  tvi-elve  years,  and  if  the  delusion 
only  last  his  time  " 

"'But  perhaps  you  have  a  daughter?' 
broke  I  in. 

"  '  I  have,  and  she  is  married  already,  so 
there  is  no  risk  on  that  score.'  I  needn't 
repeat  all  that  he  said  for,  nor  that  I  urged 
against  the  projivt ;  for  though  it  was  after 
dinner,  and  we  all  had  drunk  very  freely,  the 
deception  was  one  I  tirnily  rejected.  '\Vhen 
a  man  shows  a  great  desire  to  serve  you  on  a 
question  of  no  common  difficulty,  it  is  very 
hard  to  be  severe  upon  his  counsels,  however 
unscrupulous  they  may  be.  In  fact,  you 
accept  them  as  proofs  of  friendship  only  the 
stronger,  seeing  how  much  they  must  have 
cost  him  to  offer." 

Upton  smiled  dubiously,  and  Glencore, 
blushing  slightly,  said,  "  You  don't  concur 
in  this,  I  perceive." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Upton,  in  his  silkiest 
of  tones ;  "I  rather  regard  these  occasions  as 
I  should  do  the  generosity  of  a  man  who,  fill- 
ing my  hand  with  base  money,  should  say, 
'  Pass  it  if  you  can  !  '  " 

"  In  this  case,  however,"  resumed  Glen- 
core, "  he  took  his  share  of  the  fraud,  or  at 
least  M-as  willing  to  do  so,  for  I  distinctly 
said  No  to  the  whole  scheme.  He  groAV  very 
warm  about  it ;  at  one  moment  appealing  to 
my  '  good  sense,  not  to  kick  seven  thousand 
a-year  out  of  the  window  ;  '  at  the  next,  in 
half  quarrelsome  mood,  asking  '  if  it  were 
any  objection  I  had  to  be  connected  with  his 
family.'  To  get  rid  of  a  very  troublesome 
subject,  and  to  end  a  controversy  tliat  threat- 
ened to  disturb  a  party,  I  sawl  at  last, 
'  Wc  '11  talk  it  over  to-morrow,  Clifford,  and 
if  your  arguments  lie  as  good  as  your  heart, 
then   perhaps   they  may  yet  convince  me.' 
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This  ended  the  theme,  and  wc  parted.  I 
started  the  next  day  on  a  shooting  excur- 
sion into  Cahibria,  and  when  I  got  back  it 

■was  not  of  meeting  W T  was  thinking. 

I  hastened  to  uicet  the  bclla  Torres,  and  then 
came  our  elopement.  You  know  the  rest. 
We  went  to  the  East,  passed  the  winter  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  came  to  Cairo  in  spring, 
where  Charley  was  born.  I  got  back  to 
Naples  after  a  year  or  two,  and  then  found 
that  ray  uncle  had  just  died,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  my  marrying  the  daughter  of  his 
old  and  attached  friend.  Sir  Guy  Clifford, 
had  reversed  the  intention  of  his  will,  and  by 
a  codicil  loft  me  liis  sole  heir.  It  was  thus 
that  my  marriage,  and  even  my  boy's  birth, 
became  inserted  in  the  peerage  ;  my  solici- 
tor, in  his  vast  eagerness  for  my  interests, 
having  taken  care  to  endorse  the  story  with 
his  own  name.  The  disinherited  nephews 
and  nieces,  the  half  cousin  and  others,  soon 
got  wind  of  tlie  real  facts,  and  contested  the 
Avill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  executed 
under  a  delusion.  I,  of  course,  would  not 
resist  their  claim,  and  satisfied  myself  by 
denying  the  statement  as  to  my  marriage ; 
and  so,  after  affording  the  current  sulyect 
of  gossip  for  a  season,  I  was  completely  for- 
gotten, tlie  more  as  Ave  soon  went  to  live 
abroad,  and  never  mixed  with  English.  And 
now,  Upton,  it  is  this  same  incident  I  would 
utilize  for  the  present  occasion,  though,  as  I 
said  before,  when  it  originally  occurred  it 
had  a  very  different  signification." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  how,"  said  Upton. 

"  In  this  wise.  My  real  marriage  was 
never  inserted  in  the  peerage.  I  '11  now  man- 
age that  it  shall  so  appear,  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  formally  contradicting  it, 
and  alluding  to  the  sti'ango  persistence  with 
which,  having  married  me  some  fifteen  years 
ago  to  a  lady  who  never  existed,  they  now  are 
pleased  to  unite  me  to  one  whose  character 
might  have  secured  me  against  the  calumny. 
I  '11  threaten  an  action  for  libel,  &c.,  obtain  a 
most  full,  explicit,  and  abject  apology,  and 
then,  when  this  has  gone  the  round  of  all  the 
journals  of  Europe,  her  doom  is  sealed  !  " 

"  But  she  has  surely  letters,  writings, 
proofs  of  some  sort." 

"No,  Upton,  I  have  not  left  a  scrap  in 
her  possession  ;  she  has  not  a  line,  not  a 
letter  to  vindicate  her.  On  the  night  I 
broke  open  her  writing-desk,  I  took  away 
everything  that  bore  the  traces  of  my  own 
hand.  I  tell  you  again,  she  is  in  my  power, 
and  never  was  power  less  disposed  to  mercy." 

"  Once  more,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Upton,  "  I  am  driven  to  tell  you  that  I  can- 
not be  a  profitable  counsellor  in  a  matter  to 
every  detail  of  which  I  oly'ect.  Consider 
calmly  for  one  moment  what  you  are  doing. 
See  that,  in  your  desire  to  be  avenged  upon 


her,  j-ou  throw  the  heaviest  share  of  the 
penalty  on  your  own  poor  boy.  I  am  not 
her  advocate  now.  I  will  not  say  one  word 
to  mitigate  the  course  of  your  anger  towards 
her,  but  remember  that  you  are  actually  de- 
frauding him  of  his  birth-right.  Tliis  is  not 
a  questi(m  where  you  have  a  choice.  There 
is  no  discretionary  power  left  you." 

"  I  '11  do  it,"  said  Glencore,  with  a  savage 
energy. 

"  In  other  words,  to  wreak  a  vengeance 
upon  one,  you  are  prepared  to  immolate  an- 
other, not  only  guiltless,  but  AAho  possesses 
every  claim  to  your  love  and  affection." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  if  I  sacrifice  the 
last  tie  that  attaches  me  to  life,  Upton,  that 
I  retire  from  this  contest  heart-whole?  No, 
far  from  it ;  I  go  forth  from  the  struggle 
broken,  blasted,  friendless  !  " 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  this  vengeance 
should  outlive  you?  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  she  should  survive  you." 

"It  shall  be  to  live  on  in  shame,  then," 
cried  he  savagely. 

"  And  were  she  to  die  first?  " 

"  In  that  case  —  I  have  not  thought  Avell 
enough  about  that.  It  is  possible  —  it  is 
just  possible ;  but  these  are  subtleties,  Upton . 
to  detach  me  fi-om  my  purpose,  or  weaken 
my  resolution  to  carry  it  through.  You 
would  apply  the  craft  of  j^our  calling  to  the 
case,  and  by  suggesting  emergencies,  open  a 
road  to  evasions.  Enough  for  me  the  pres- 
ent. I  neither  care  to  pi'ejudgo  the  future, 
nor  control  it.  I  know,"  cried  he  suddenly, 
and  with  eyes  flasiiing  angrily  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  know  that  if  you  desire  to  use  the  confi- 
dence I  have  reposed  in  you  against  me,  j^ou 
can  give  me  trouble  and  even  difficulty,  but 
I  defy  Sir  Horace  Upton,  with  all  his  skill 
and  all  his  cunning,  to  outAvit  me." 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
uttered  these  words,  and  the  exaggerated 
energy  of  his  manner,  that  convinced  Upton 
Glencore's  reason  was  not  intact.  It  was 
not  what  could  amount  to  aberration  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  sufiicicnt  evidence  was 
there  to  show  that  judgment  had  become  so 
obscured  by  passion,  that  the  mental  power 
was  weakened  Avith  the  moral. 

"  Tell  me,  therefore,  Upton,"  cried  he, 
"  before  Ave  part,  do  you  leave  this  house 
my  friend  or  my  enemy?  " 

"It  is  as  your  sincere,  attached  friend 
that  I  now  dispute  with  you,  inch  by  inch, 
a  dangerous  position,  with  a  judgment  under 
no  influence  from  passion,  viewing  this  ques- 
tion by  the  coldest  of  all  tests — mere  ex- 
pediency " 

"  There  it  is,"  broke  in  Glencore  ;  "you 
claim  an  advantage  over  me,  because  you 
are  devoid  of  feeling  ;  but  this  is  a  case,  sir, 
where  the  sense  of  injury  gives  the  instinct 
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of  reparation,  h  it  nothing  to  uie,  think 
you,  that  I  am  content  to  go  down  dis- 
honored to  my  grave,  but  also  to  be  the  last 
of  m}'  name  and  station?  Is  it  nothing  that 
a  whole  line  of  honorable  ancestry  is  extin- 
guished at  once?  Is  it  nothing,  that  I  sur- 
render him  who  formed  my  sole  solace  and 
companionship  in  life?  You  talk  of  your 
calm,  unbiassed  mind  ;  but  I  tell  you,  till 
your  brain  be  on  fire  like  mine,  and  your 
heart  swollen  to  very  bursting,  that  you  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  me !  Besides,  it  is 
done!  The  blow  has  fallen,"  added  he, 
with  a  deeper  solemnity  of  voice.  "  The 
gulf  that  separates  us  is  already  created, 
yhe  and  I  can  meet  no  more.  But  why  con- 
tinue this  contest?  It  was  to  aid  me  in 
directing  that  boy's  fortunes  I  first  sought 
your  advice,  not  to  attempt  to  dissuade  me 
from  what  I  will  not  be  turned  from." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  serve  you?  "  said 
Upton,  calmly. 

"  Will  you  consent  to  be  his  guardian?  " 

"  I  will." 

Glencore    seized    the  other's    hand,   and 

Ercssed  it  to  his  heart,  and  for  some  seconds 
c  could  not  speak. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  ask,  Upton,"  said  he. 
"It  is  the  greatest  boon  friendship  could 
accord  me.  I  need  no  more.  Could  you 
have  remained  here  a  day  or  two  more,  we 
could  have  settled  upon  some  plan  together 
as  to  his  future  life  ;  as  it  is,  we  can  arrange 
it  by  letter." 

"  He  mustleave  this, "saidUpton,  thought- 
fully. 

"  Of  course  —  at  once  !  " 

♦'  How  far  is  Harcourt  to  be  informed  in 
this  matter  —  have  you  spoken  to  him  al- 
ready?" 

"  No  ;  nor  mean  to  do  so.  I  should  have 
from  him  nothing  but  reproaches  for  having 
betrayed  the  boy  into  false  hopes  of  a  station 
he  was  never  to  fill.  You  must  toll  Har- 
court. I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  find  the  suit- 
able means." 

"Wo  shall  need  his  assistance,  for  the 
moment  at  least,"  said  Upton,  whose  quick 
faculties  were  already  busily  travelling  many 
a  mile  of  the  future.  "  I 'Usee  him  to-night, 
and  try  what  can  be  done.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  have  turned  over  in  your  mind  what 
you  yourself  destine  for  him  —  the  fortune 
you  mean  to  give  " 

"  It  is  already  done,"  said  Glencore,  lay- 
ing a  sealed  letter  on  the  table.  "  All  tliat  I 
purpose  in  his  behalf  you  will  find  there." 

"  All  this  detail  is  too  much  fur  you, 
Glencore,"  said  the  other,  seeing  that  a 
■weary,  depressed  expression  had  come  over 
hirn,  while  his  voice  grew  weaker  with  every 
word      "  I  shall  not  leave  this  till  late  to- 


morrow, so  that  we  can  meet  again, 
now,  good-night." 


And 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


A    TETE-A-TETE. 

WiiEX  Harcourt  was  aroused  from  his 
sound  sleep  by  Upton,  and  requested  in  the 
very  blandest  tones  of  that  eminent  diplo- 
matist to  lend  him  every  attention  of  his 
very  remarkable  faculties,  he  was  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  a 
strange  dream  ;  nor  was  the  suspicion  at  all 
dispelled  by  the  revelations  addressed  to  him. 

"Just  dip  the  end  of  that  towel  in  the 
water,  Upton,  and  give  it  to  me,"  cried  he 
at  last ;  and  then,  wiping  his  face  and  fore- 
head, said:  "Have  1  heard  you  aright  — 
there  was  no  marriage  ?  " 

Upton  nodded  assent. 

"What  a  shameful  way  has  he  treated 
this  poor  boy,  then,"  cried  the  other.  "  I 
never  heard  of  anything  equal  to  it  in  cru- 
elty; and  I  conclude  it  was  breaking  this 
news  to  the  lad  that  drove  him  out  to  sea  on 
that  night,  and  brought  on  this  brain  fever. 
By  Jove,  I  'd  not  take  liis  title,  and  your 
brains,  to  have  such  a  sin  on  my  conscience !  " 

"  We  are  happily  not  called  on  to  judge 
the  act,"  said  Upton,  cautiously. 

"  And  why  not?  Is  it  not  every  honest 
man's  duty  to  reprobate  whatever  he  detecta 
dishonorable  or  disgraceful  ?  I  do  judge  him , 
and  sentence  him  too  ;  and  I  say,  moreover, 
that  a  more  cold-blooded  piece  of  cruelty  1 
never  heard  of.  He  trains  up  this  poor  boy 
from  childhood  to  fancy  himself  the  heir  to 
his  station  and  fortune  ;  he  nurses  in  him 
all  the  pride  that  only  a  high  rank  can  cover, 
and  then,  when  the  lad's  years  have  brought 
him  to  the  period  when  these  things  assume 
all  their  value,  he  sends  for  him  to  tell  him 
he  is  a  bastard." 

"It  is  not  impossible  that  I  think  worse 
of  Glencore's  conduct  than  you  do  yourself," 
said  Upton,  gravely. 

"  But  you  never  told  him  so,  I  '11  be  sworn 
—  you  never  said  to  him  that  it  was  a  ras- 
cally action.  I  '11  lay  a  hundred  pounds  on 
it,  you  only  expostulated  on  tlie  inexpedi- 
ency, or  the  inconvenience,  or  some  such 
trumpery  consideration,  and  did  not  tell  him 
in  round  numbers  that  what  he  had  done 
was  an  infamy." 

"Then  I  fancy  you'd  lose  your  money 
pretty  much  as  j'ou  are  losing  your  temper, 
that  is,  without  getting  anything  in  re- 
quital." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  him,  then?  "  said 
Harcourt,  slightly  abashed. 

"  A  great  deal  in  the  same  strain  as  you 
have  just  spoken  in,  doubtless  not  as  warm 
in  vituperation,  but  possibly  as  likely  to  pro- 
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ducc  an  effect ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  that.  What  Glencore 
has  done,  and  what  I  have  said  about  it, 
both  belong  to  the  past.  They  are  over  — 
they  are  irrevocable.  It  is  to  what  concerns 
the  present  and  the  future  I  wish  now  to  ad- 
dress myself,  and  to  interest  you." 

"  Why,  the  boy's  name  was  in  the  peerage 
—  I  read  it  there  myself." 

"  My  dear  Ilarcourt,  you  must  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  me  awhile  ago,  or 
you  would  have  understood  how  that  oc- 
curred." 

"And  here  were  all  the  people,  the  ten- 
antry, the  estate,  calling  him  the  young 
lord,  and  the  poor  fellow  growing  up  with 
the  proud  consciousness  that  the  title  was 
his  due." 

"There  is  not  a  hardship  of  the  case  I 
have  not  pictured  to  my  own  mind  as  forcibly 
as  you  can  describe  it,"  said  Upton  ;  "but 
I  really  do  not  pex'ceive  that  any  reprobation 
of  the  past  has  in  the  slightest  assisted  me 
in  providing  for  the  future." 

"  And  then,"  murmured  Harcourt,  for  all 
the  while  he  was  pursuing  his  own  ti'ain  of 
thought,  quite  irrespective  of  all  Upton  was 
saying,  "and  then  he  turns  him  adrift  on 
the  world,  without  friend  or  fortune." 

"  It  is  precisely  that  he  may  have  both  the 
one  and  the  other  that  I  have  come  to  confer 
with  you  now,"  replied  Upton.  "  Glencore 
has  made  a  liberal  provision  for  the  boy,  and 
asked  me  to  become  his  guardian.  I  have 
no  foney  for  the  trust,  but  I  didn't  see  how 
I  could  decline  it.  In  this  letter  he  assigns 
to  him  an  income,  which  shall  be  legally  se- 
cured to  him.  He  commits  to  me  the  task 
of  directing  his  education,  and  suggesting 
some  future  career ;  and  for  both  these  ob- 
jects I  want  your  counsel." 

"  Education  —  prospects — why,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ?  A  poor  fellow  who  has 
not  a  name,  nor  a  home,  nor  one  to  ac- 
knowledge him  :  what  need  has  he  of  educa- 
tion, or  what  chance  of  prospects?  I  'd  send 
him  to  sea,  and,  if  he  was  n't  drowned  before 
he  came  to  manhood,  I  'd  give  him  his  for- 
tune, whatever  it  was,  and  say,  go  settle  in 
some  of  the  colonies.  You  have  no  right  to 
train  him  up,  to  meet  fresh  mortifications 
and  insults  in  life  —  to  be  flouted  by  every 
fellow  that  has  a  father,  and  outraged  by 
every  cur  whose  mother  was  married." 

"  And  are  the  colonies  especially  inhab- 
ited by  illegitimate  offspring?  "  said  Upton, 
drily. 

"  At  least  he  'd  not  be  met  with  a  rebuff 
at  every  step  he  made.  The  rude  life  of  toil 
would  ho  better  than  the  polish  of  a  civili- 
zation that  could  only  reflect  upon  him." 

"  Not  badly  said,  tlai-court,"  said  Upton, 
smiling;  "but  as  to  the  boy,  I  have  other 


prospects.  He  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  very 
good  faculties.  You  estimate  them  even 
higher.  I  don't  see  why  they  should  be  neg- 
lected. If  he  merely  possess  the  mediocrity 
of  gifts  which  make  men  tolerable  lawyers 
and  safe  doctors,  why,  perhaps,  he  may  turn 
them  into  some  channel.  If  he  really  can 
lay  claim  to  higher  qualities,  they  must  not 
be  thrown  away." 

"  AVhich  means,  that  he  ought  to  be  bred 
up  to  diplomacy,"  said  Harcourt. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  other,  with  a  bland 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"  And  what  can  an  old  dragoon  like  my- 
self contribute  to  such  an  object?"  asked 
Ilarcourt. 

"  You  can  be  of  infinite  service  in  many 
ways,"  said  Upton,  "  and  for  the  present  I 
wish  to  leave  the  boy  in  your  care  till  I  can 
learn  something  about  my  own  destiny. 
This,  of  course,  I  shall  know  in  a  few  days. 
Meanwhile  you'll  look  after  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  removal  becomes  safe,  you  '11 
take  him  away  from  this,  it  does  not  much 
matter  whither  ;  probably  some  healthy,  se- 
cluded spot  in  Wales,  for  a  week  or  two, 
would  be  advisable.  Glencore  and  he  must 
not  meet  again  ;  if  ever  they  are  to  do  so, 
it  must  be  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  a  name  for  him,  or 
is  his  to  be  still  Massy?"  asked  Harcourt, 
bluntly. 

' '  He  is  to  take  the  maternal  name  of 
Glencore's  family,  and  be  called  Doyle,  and 
the  settlements  Avill  be  drawn  up  in  that 
name." 

"  I  '11  be  shot,  if  I  like  to  have  any  share 
in  the  whole  transaction  !  Some  day  or  other 
it  will  all  come  out,  and  who  knows  how 
much  blame  may  be  imputed  to  us,  perhaps 
for  actually  advising  the  entire  scheme," 
said  Harcourt. 

"  You  must  see,  my  dear  Harcourt,  that 
you  are  only  refusing  aid  to  alleviate  an 
evil,  and  not  to  devise  one.     If  this  boy  " — 

"Well  —  well  —  I  give  in.  I'd  rather 
comply  at  once  than  be  preached  into  acqui- 
escence. Even  when  you  do  not  convince 
me,  I  feel  ashamed  to  oppose  myself  to  so 
much  cleverness  ;  so,  I  repeat,  I  'm  at  youx- 
orders." 

"  Admirably  spoken,"  said  Upton  with  a 
smile. 

"  My  greatest  difiiculty  of  all,"  said  Har- 
court, "will  be  to  meet  Glencore  again  after 
all  this.  I  know,  I  feel,  I  never  can  forgive 
him." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  ask  forgiveness,  Har- 
court," said  the  other  with  one  of  his  slyest 
looks.  "  Glencore  is  a  strange  self-opinion- 
ated fellow,  and  has  amongst  other  odd 
notions  that  of  going  the  road  he  likes  best 
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himself.  Besides,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion here,  and  with  no  man  will  it  weigh 
more  than  with  yourself.  (Jlencore  has  been 
dangerously  ill — at  this  moment  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  he  has  recovered  ;  his  sUite 
is  yet  one  of  anxiety  and  doubt.  You  are 
the  last  who  would  forget  such  infirmity,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  to  secure  your  pity,  that  I 
should  say  how  seriously  the  poor  fellow  is 
now  suffering." 

"  I  trust  ho  '11  not  speak  to  me  about  this 
business,"  said  Ilarcourt,  after  a  pause. 

"  Very  probably  he  will  not.  He  will 
know  that  I  have  already  told  you  everything, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  commu- 
nication from  him." 

"  I  wish  from  my  heart  and  soul  I  had 
never  come  here.  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had 
gone  away  at  once,  as  I  first  intended.  I 
like  that  boy,  I  feel  he  has  fine  stuff  in  him, 
and  now  ' ' 

"  Come,  come,  Ilarcourt,  it's  the  fault  of 
all  soft-hearted  fellows,  like  yourself — that 
this  kindliness  degenerates  into  selfishness, 
and  tlu'y  have  such  a  regard  for  their  own 
feelings,  tliat  they  never  agree  to  anything 
that  wounds  them.  Just  remember  that  you 
and  I  have  very  small  parts  in  this  drama, 
and  the  best  way  we  can  do  is  to  fill  them 
without  giving  ourselves  the  airs  of  chief 
characters." 

"  You  're  at  your  old  game,  Upton  ;  you 
are  always  ready  to  wet  yourself,  provided 
you  give  another  fellow  a  ducking." 

"  Only  if  he  get  a  worse  one,  or  take 
longer  to  dry  after  it,"  remarked  Upton, 
laughing. 

"Quite  true,  by  Jove,"  chimed  in  the 
other,  "you  take  special  care  to  come  off 
best ;  and  now  you  "re  going,"  added  he,  as 
Upton  rose  to  withdraw,  "  and  I  'm  certain 
that  I  have  not  half  comprehended  what  you 
want  from  me." 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  writing,  Ilarcourt ; 
I  '11  send  you  a  clear  despatch  the  first  spare 
moment  I  c;in  command  after  I  reach  town. 
Tlie  boy  will  not  be  fit  to  move  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  so  good-bye." 

"  You  don't  know  where  they  are  going 
to  send  you?  " 

"  I  cannot  frame  even  a  conjecture,"  sighed 
Upton,  languidly.  "  I  ought  to  be  in  the 
Brazils  for  a  week  or  so  about  that  slave 
question  ;  and  then,  the  sooner  I  reach  Con- 
stantinople the  better." 

"  Won't  they  want  you  at  Paris?  "  asked 
Ilarcourt,  who  felt  a  kind  of  quiet  vengeance 
in  developing  what  he  deemed  the  weak  van- 
ity of  the  other. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  he  again,  "  but  I  can't  be 
everywhere;"  and  so  saying,  he  lounged 
away,  while  it  would  have  taken  a  far  more 
subtle  listener  than  Ilarcourt  to  sav  whether 


he  was  mystifying  the  other,  or  the  dupe  of 
his  own  self-esteem. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
BILLY   TRAYNOR   A3    ORATOR. 

Three  weeks  rolled  over  :  an  interval  not 
without  its  share  of  interest  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  village  of  Leenane,  since 
on  one  morning  Mr.  Craggs  had  made  his 
appearance  on  iiis  way  to  Clifden,  and  after 
an  absence  of  two  days  returned  to  the  castle. 
The  subject  for  popular  discussion  and  sur- 
mise had  not  yet  declined,  when  a  boat  was 
seen  to  leave  Glencore,  heavily  laden  with 
trunks  and  travelling  gear,  and  as  she  neared 
the  land,  the  lord  was  detected  amongst  the 
passengers,  looking  very  ill  —  almost  dying; 
he  passed  up  the  little  street  of  the  village, 
scarcely  noticing  the  uncovered  heads  which 
saluted  him  respectfully.  Indeed,  he  scarcely 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and,  as  his  acute  observers 
remarked,  never  once  turned  a  glance  towards 
the  opposite  shore  where  the  castle  stood. 

lie  had  not  reached  the  eiul  of  the  village, 
when  a  chaise  with  four  horses  arrived  at  the 
spot.  No  time  was  lost  in  arranging  the 
trunks  and  portmanteaus,  and  Lord  Clcncorc 
sat  moodily  on  a  bank,  listlessly  regarding 
what  went  forward.  At  length  Cragj];s  came 
up,  and  touching  his  cap  in  military  fashion, 
announced  all  was  ready. 

Lord  Glencore  arose  slowly,  and  looked 
languidly  around  him  ;  his  features  wore  the 
mingled  expression  of  weariness  and  anxiety, 
like  one  not  fully  awakened  from  an  oppres- 
sive dream.  lie  turned  his  eyes  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  at  a  respectful  distance  stood 
around,  and  in  a  voice  of  peculiar  melan- 
choly, said,  "Good-bye."  —  "A  good  jour- 
ney to  you,  my  lord,  and  safe  back  again  to 
us,"  cried  a  number  together. 

"Eh,  what,  what  Avas  that?"  cried  he 
suddenly,  and  the  tones  were  shrill  and  dis- 
cordant in  which  he  spoke. 

A  warning  gesture  from  Craggs  imposed 
silence  in  the  crowd,  and  not  a  word  was 
uttered. 

"I  thought  they  said  something  about 
coming  back  again,"  muttered  Glencore 
gloomily.  "  They  were  wishing  you  a  good 
journey,  my  lord,"  replied  Craggs. 

"  O,  that  was  it,  was  it?  "  and  so  saying, 
with  bent  down  head,  he  walked  feelily  for- 
ward and  entered  the  carriage.  Craggs  was 
speedily  on  the  box,  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  away. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  dwell  on  the 
sage  speculations  and  wise  surmises  of  the 
village  on  this  event.  Tliey  had  not,  it  is 
true,  much  "evidence"  before  them,  but 
they  were  hardy  guessers,  and  there  was  very 
little  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  which 
thoy  did  not  summon  to  the  aid  of  their  im 
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aginations. 


All  however  -wero  tolerably 
agreed  upon  one  point — that  to  leave  the 
place,  while  the  young  lord  was  still  unable 
to  quit  his  bed  and  too  weak  to  sit  up,  was 
unnatural  and  unfeeling ;  traits  which  "  after 
all  "  they  thought  not  very  surprising,  since 
the  likes  of  them  lords  never  cared  for  any 
body. 

Colonel  Harcourt  still  remained  at  Glen- 
core,  and  under  his  rigid  sway  the  strictest 
blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained,  nor 
was  any  intercourse  whatever  permitted  with 
the  village.  A  boat  fi'om  the  castle,  meeting 
another  from  Leenane,  half  way  in  the  lough, 
received  the  letters  and  whatever  other  re- 
sources the  village  supplied.  All  was  done 
with  the  rigid  exactness  of  a  quarantine 
regulation,  and  if  the  main-land  had  been 
scourged  with  plague,  stricter  measures  of 
exclusion  could  scarcely  have  been  enforced. 

In  comparison  with  the  present  occupant 
of  the  castle,  the  late  one  was  a  model  of 
amiability  ;  and  the  village,  as  is  the  wont 
in  the  case,  now  discovered  a  vast  number  of 
good  qualities  in  the  "lord,"  when  they 
had  lost  him.  After  a  while,  hoAvever,  the 
guesses,  the  speculations,  and  the  comparisons 
all  died  away,  and  the  Castle  of  Glencore 
was  as  much  dream-land  to  their  imagina- 
tions, as,  seen  across  the  lough  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  an  evening  in  autumn,  its  towers 
might  have  appeared  to  their  eyes. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  Lord  Glencore's 
departure,  of  a  fine,  soft  evening  in  summer, 
Billy  Traynor  suddenly  appeared  in  the  vil- 
lage. Billy  was  one  of  a  class  who,  whatever 
their  rank  in  life,  are  always  what  Coleridge 
would  have  called  ' '  noticeable  men . ' '  He 
was  soon,  therefore,  surrounded  with  a  knot 
of  eager  and  inquiring  friends,  all  solicitous 
to  know  somethinarof  the  life  he  was  leading;  ; 
what  they  were  doing  "  beyant  at  the 
castle." 

"  It's  a  mighty  quiet  studious  kind  of  life," 
said  Billy,  "  but  it  agrees  with  me  wonder- 
fully ;  for  I  may  say  tliat  until  now  I  never 
was  able  to  give  my  '  janius '  fair  play. 
Professional  life  is  the  ruin  of  the  student, 
and  being  always  obleeged  to  be  thinkin'  of 
the  bags  destroyed  my  taste  for  letters."  A 
grin  of  self-approval  at  his  own  witticism 
closed  this  speech. 

"  But  is  it  true,  Billy,  the  lord  is  going  to 
break  up  house  entirely,  and  not  come  back 
here?"  asked  Peter  Slevin,  the  sacristan; 
whose  rank  and  station  warranted  his  assum- 
ing the  task  of  cross-questioner. 

"There  's  various  ways  of  breakin'  up  a 
house,"  said  Billy;  "ye  may  do  so  in  a 
moral  sense,  or  in  a  physical  sense  ;  you  may 
obliterate,  or  extinguish,  or,  without  going 
so  far,  you  may  simply  obfuscate — do  you 
perceave  ? ' ' 


"  Yes  !  "  said  the  sacristan,  on  whom  every 
eye  was  now  bent,  to  see  if  he  was  able  to 
follow  subtleties  that  had  outwitted  the  rest. 

"  And  whin  I  say  obfuscate,''''  resumed 
Billy,  "  I  open  a  question  of  disputed  ety- 
mology, l)ckase  tlio'  Lucretius  thinks  the 
word  obfuscator  original,  there  's  many  sup- 
poses it  comes  from  ob,  and  fucus,  the  dye 
the  ancients  used  in  their  wool,  as  we  find  in 
Horace,  lana  fuco  mcdicata;  while  Cicero 
employs  it  in  another  sense,  and  sa.y»,faccre 
fucum,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  humbug- 
gin'  somebody  —  do  ye  mind?  " 

"  Bo  Gorra,  he  might  guess  that  any- 
how !  "  muttered  a  shrewd  little  tailor,  with 
a  significance  that  provoked  hearty  laughter. 

"  And  now,"  continued  Billy,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  "  we  '11  proceed  to  the  next 
point." 

"Ye  needn't  trouble  yerself,  then,"  said 
Terry  Lynch,  "  for  Peter  is  gone  home !  " 

And  so,  to  the  amusement  of  the  meeting, 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  case ;  the  sacristan 
had  retired  from  the  controversy.  "  Come 
in  here  to  Mrs.  Moore's,  Billy,  and  take  a 
glass  Avith  us,"  said  Terry,  "it  isn't  often 
we  see  you  in  these  parts." 

"  If  the  honorable  company  will  graci- 
ously vouchsafe  and  condescend  to  let  me 
trate  them  to  a  half-gallon,"  said  Billy,  "  it 
will  be  the  proudest  event  of  my  terrestrial 
existence." 

The  proposition  was  received  with  a  cordial 
enthusiasm,  flattering  to  all  concerned,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  Billy  Traynor  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table  in  the  neat  parlor  of 
"The  Griddle,"  with  a  company  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  very  convivially  disposed 
friends  around  him. 

"  If  I  was  Ceesar,  or  Lucretius,  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, I  couldn't  be  prouder,"  said 
Billy,  as  he  looked  down  the  board.  "  And 
let  moralists  talk  as  they  will,  there  's  a 
beautiful  expansion  of  sentiment — there  's  a 
fine  genial  overflowin'  of  the  heart  in  gath- 
erins  like  this  —  where  we  mingle  our  feelins 
and  our  philosophy ;  and  our  love  and  our 
learning  walk  hand  in  hand  like  brothers  — 
pass  the  sperits,  Mr.  Shea.  If  we  look  to 
the  ancient  writers,  what  do  we  see  ?  Lemons ; 
bring  in  some  lemons,  Mickey.  What  do 
we  see,  I  say,  but  that  the  very  highest  en- 
joyment of  the  haythen  gods  was  —  hot 
Avather !  why  won't  they  send  in -more  hot 
wather!  " 

"  Be  Gorra,  if  I  was  a  haythen  god,  I  'd 
like  a  little  whiskey  in  it,"  muttered  Terry, 
drily. 

"  Where  was  I?  "  asked  Billy,  a  little  dis- 
concerted by  this  sally,  and  the  laugh  it  ex- 
cited. 

"  I  was  expatiatin'  upon  celestial  con- 
vivialities.   The  nodes  canaque  dcian — them 
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int  hospitalities,  where  wisdom  was 
moistened  with  nectar,  and  wit  washed  down 
with  ambrosia.  It  is  not,  by  coorse,  to  be 
expected,"  continued  he,  modestlj',  "  that 
we  mere  mortials  can  compcat  with  them 
elegant  refections.  But,  as  Ovid  says,  we 
can  at  least  diem  jucundam  dccipcrc." 

Tiie  unknown  tongue  had  now  restored  to 
Billy  all  the  reverence  and  respect  of  his 
auditory,  and  he  continued  to  expatiate  very 
eloquently  on  the  wholesome  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  convivial  intercourse,  both 
amongst  gods  and  men,  rather  slily  intimat- 
ing that  either  on  the  score  of  the  fluids,  or 
the  conversation,  his  own  leanings  lay  to- 
wards "  the  humanities."  "  For  after  all," 
said  he,  "  'tis  our  own  wakenesses  is  often 
the  source  of  our  most  refined  enjoyments. 
No,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  ye  needn't  be  blushin'. 
I  'm  considerin'  my  subject  in  a  high  ethno- 
logical and  metaphysical  sinse."  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy *8  confusion,  and  the  mirth  it  excited, 
here  interrupted  the  orator. 

"  The  meetin'  is  never  tired  of  hearin'  you, 
Billy,"  said  Terry  Lynch,  "but  if  it  was 
plazin'  to  ye  to  give  us  a  song,  we  'd  enjoy  it 
greatly." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Billy,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
taken  my  parting  kiss  with  the  Muses  —  non 
mihi  licet  increparc  digilis  li/ram.'' 

"  '  No  more  to  feel  poetic  fire, 

No  more  to  touch  the  soundin'  lyre; 
And  wiser  coorses  to  begin, 
I  now  forsake  my  violin. '  " 

An  honest  outburst  of  regret  and  sorrow 
broke  from  the  assembly,  who  eagerly  pressed 
for  an  explanation  of  this  calamitous  change. 

"The  thing  is  this,"  said  Billy.  "  If  a 
man  is  a  creature  of  mere  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment, the  fine  arts,  —  and  by  the  fine  arts  I 
mean  music,  paintin',  and  the  ladies, — is  an 
elegant  and  very  refined  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  when  you  raise  your  cerebrial 
fiiculties  to  grander  and  loftier  considera- 
tions, to  explore  the  difficult  ragions  of  po- 
lemic or  political  truth,  to  investigate  the 
subtleties  of  the  schools,  and  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  science,  then,  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  fine  arts  is  just  snares  —  devil  a  more 
than  snares  !  And  whether  it  is  soft  sounds 
seduces  you,  or  elegant  tints,  or  the  union 
of  both  —  women  I  mane  —  you  '11  never 
arrive  at  anything  great  or  ti'i-umpliant  till 
you  wane  yourself  away  from  the  likes  of 
them  vanities.  Look  at  the  haythen  mythol- 
ogy ;  consider  for  a  moment  who  is  the  chap 
that  represents  music  —  a  lame  blaguard, 
with  an  ugly  face,  tlicy  call  Pan.  Ay, 
indeed,  Pan.  If  you  wanted  to  see  what 
respect  they  had  for  the  art,  it 's  easy  enough 
to  guess,  when  this  crayturo  rcpresints  it ; 
and  as  to  '  oaiutin,'  on  my  conscience  they 


have  n't  a  god  at  all  that  ever  took  to  the 
brush.'* 

"  Pass  up  the  sperits,  Mickey,"  said  he, 
somewhat  blown  and  out  of  breath  by  this 
effort;  "maybe,"  said  he,  "I'm  wearyin' 
you." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  loudly  responded  the  moet- 

' '  !Maybe  I  'm  imposing  too  much  of  per- 
sonal details  on  the  house,"  added  he  pomp- 
ously. 

"  Not  at  all ;  never  a  bit,"  cried  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Because,"  resumed  he  slowly,  "  if  I  did 
so,  I  'd  have  at  least  the  excuse  of  saying, 
like  the  great  Pitt,  '  These  may  be  my  last 
words  from  this  place.'  " 

An  unfeigned  murmur  of  sorrow  ran 
through  the  meeting,  and  he  resumed. 

"  Ay,  ladies  and  gintlemin,  Billy  Traynor 
is  taking  his  '  farewell  benefit ;  '  he  's  not 
humbuggin' ;  I  'm  not  like  them  chajis  that 's 
always  positively  goin',  but  stays  on  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  whole  world.  No  ; 
I  'm  really  goin'  to  leave  you." 

"What  for?  Where  to,  Billy?  "  broke 
from  a  number  of  voices  together. 

"  I  '11  tell  ye,"  said  he  ;  "  at  least  so  far 
as  lean  tell;  because  it  would  n't  be  right 
nor  decent  to  '  print  the  whole  of  the  pa])ers 
for  the  house,'  as  they  say  in  parliamint. 
I  'm  going  abroad  with  the  young  lord  ;  wc 
are  going  to  improve  our  minds,  and  cul- 
tivate our  januises,  by  study  and  foreign 
travel.  We  are  first  to  settle  in  Germany, 
where  wo  're  to  enter  a  University,  and  com- 
minco  a  coorse  of  modern  tongues,  French, 
Swcadish,  and  Spanish;  imbibin'  at  the 
same  time  a  smatterin'  of  science,  such  as 
chemistry,  conchology,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes." 

"  0  dear  !  0  dear !  "  murmured  the  meet- 
ing in  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  I  'm  not  goin'  to  say  that  we  '11  neglect 
mechanics,  metaphysics,  and  astrology  ;  for 
we  mane  to  be  cosmonopolists  in  knowl- 
edge. As  for  myself,  ladies  and  gcntlemin, 
it 's  a  proud  day  that  sees  me  standin'  here 
to  say  these  words.  I,  that  was  ragged, 
without  a  shoe  to  my  foot,  without  breeches  ; 
never  mind,  I  was,  as  the  poet  says,  nudus 
nummis  ac  vcstimenlis  — 

"  '  I  have  n't  six-pence  in  my  pack, 
I  have  n't  small  clothes  to  my  back.' 

"  Carryin'  the  bag  many  a  weary  mile, 
through  sleet  and  snow,  for  six  pounds  tin 
per  annum,  and  no  pinsion  for  wounds  or 
superannuation  —  and  now  I 'm  to  be  —  it 
is  n't  easy  to  say  what  —  to  the  young  lord,  a 
spacies  of  humble  companion,  not  manial,  do 
you  mind,  nothing  manial.  What  the  Latins 
called  a  famulus,  which  was  quite  a  different 
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thing  from  a  servus.  The  former  bein'  a 
kind  of  domestic  adviser,  a  deputy-assistant, 
monitor-general,  as  a  body  might  say.  There 
now,  if  I  discoorsed  for  a  month  I  could  n't  tell 
you  more  about  myself  and  my  future  pros- 
pects. I  own  to  you,  that  I'm  proud  of  my 
good  look  ;  and  I  would  n't  exchange  it  to  be 
Emperor  of  Jamaica,  or  King  of  the  Bahamia 
Islands." 

If  we  have  been  prolix  in  our  office  of  re- 
porter to  Billy  Traynor,  our  excuse  is,  that 


his  discourse  will  have  contributed  so  far  to 
the  reader's  enlightenment  as  to  save  us  the 
task  of  recapitulation.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  accomplished  orator  that 
wc  should  say,  we  have  given  but  the  most 
meagre  outline  of  an  address,  which,  to  use 
the  newspaper  phrase,  occupied  three  hours 
in  the  delivery.  The  truth  was,  Billy  was  in 
vein  ;  the  listeners  patient,  the  punch  strong ; 
nor  is  it  every  speaker  who  has  the  good 
fortune  of  such  happy  accessaries. 
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elegant  hospitalities,  where  wisdom  was 
moistened  with  nectar,  and  wit  washed  down 
with  ambrosia.  It  is  not,  by  coorse,  to  be 
expected,"  continued  he,  modestly,  "that 
we  mere  mortials  can  compcat  with  them 
elegant  refections.  But,  as  Ovid  says,  we 
can  at  least  dian  jncundam  dccipere." 

The  unknown  tongue  had  now  restored  to 
Billy  all  the  reverence  and  respect  of  his 
auditory,  and  he  continued  to  expatiate  very 
eloquently  on  the  wholesome  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  convivial  intercourse,  both 
amongst  gods  and  men,  rather  slily  intimat- 
ing that  either  on  the  score  of  the  fluids,  or 
the  conversation,  his  own  leanings  lay  to- 
wards "  the  humanities."  "  For  after  all," 
said  he,  "  'tis  our  own  wakenesscs  is  often 
the  source  of  our  most  refined  enjoyments. 
No,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  ye  needn't  be  blushin'. 
I  'm  considerin'  my  subject  in  a  high  ethno- 
logical and  metaphysical  sinse."  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy's  confusion,  and  the  mirth  it  excited, 
here  interrupted  the  orator. 

"  The  mcetin'  is  never  tired  of  hearin'  you, 
Billy,"  said  Terry  Lynch,  "but  if  it  was 
plazin'  to  ye  to  give  us  a  song,  we  'd  enjoy  it 
greatly." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Billy,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
taken  my  parting  kiss  with  the  Muses  —  non 
mihi  licet  incrcpare  digitis  li/ram/' 

"  '  No  more  to  feel  poetic  fire. 

No  more  to  touch  the  soundin'  lyre; 
And  wiser  coorses  to  begin, 
I  now  forsake  my  violin. '  ' ' 

An  honest  outburst  of  regret  and  sorrow 
broke  from  the  assembly,  who  eagerly  pressed 
for  an  explanation  of  this  calamitous  change. 

"The  thing  is  this,"  said  Billy.  "If  a 
man  is  a  creature  of  mere  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment, the  fine  arts,  —  and  by  the  fine  arts  I 
mean  music,  paintin',  and  the  ladies, — is  an 
elegant  and  very  refined  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  when  you  raise  your  cerebrial 
faculties  to  grander  and  loftier  considera- 
tions, to  explore  the  difficult  ragions  of  po- 
lemic or  political  truth,  to  investigate  the 
subtleties  of  the  schools,  and  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  science,  then,  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  fine  arte  is  just  snares  —  devil  a  more 
than  snares  !  And  whether  it  is  soft  sounds 
seduces  you,  or  elegant  tints,  or  the  union 
of  both  —  women  I  mane  —  you'll  never 
arrive  at  anything  great  or  tri-umphant  till 
you  wane  yourself  away  from  the  likes  of 
them  vanities.  Look  at  the  haythen  mythol- 
ogy ;  consider  for  a  moment  who  is  the  chap 
that  represents  music  —  a  lame  blaguard, 
with  an  ugly  face,  they  call  Pan.  Ay, 
indeed.  Pan.  If  you  wanted  to  see  what 
respect  they  had  for  tlie  art,  it 's  easy  enough 
to  guess,  when  this  crayture  represints  it ; 
and  as  to  '  oaiutin,'  on  my  conscience  they 
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have  n't  a  god  at  all  that  ever  took  to  the 
brush." 

"  Pass  up  the  sperits,  Mickey,"  said  he, 
somewhat  blown  and  out  of  breath  by  this 
efibrt ;  "maybe,"  said  he,  "I'm  wearyia' 
you." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  loudly  responded  the  moet- 

"  Maybe  I  'm  imposing  too  much  of  per- 
sonal details  on  the  house,"  added  he  pomp- 
ously. 

"  Not  at  all ;  never  a  bit,"  cried  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Because,"  resumed  he  slowly,  "  if  I  did 
so,  I  'd  have  at  least  the  excuse  of  saying, 
like  the  great  Pitt,  '  These  may  be  my  last 
words  from  this  place.'  " 

An  unfeigned  murmur  of  sorrow  ran 
through  the  meeting,  and  he  resumed. 

"  Ay,  ladies  and  gintlemin,  Billy  Traynor 
is  taking  his  '  farewell  benefit ;  '  he  's  not 
humbuggin' ;  I  'm  not  like  them  chaps  that  'a 
always  positively  goin',  but  stays  on  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  whole  world.  No  ; 
1  'm  really  goin'  to  leave  you." 

"What  for?  Where  to,  Billy?"  broke 
from  a  number  of  voices  together. 

"  I  '11  tell  ye,"  said  he  ;  "at  least  so  far 
as  I  can  tell ;  because  it  would  n't  be  right 
nor  decent  to  '  print  the  whole  of  the  papers 
for  the  house,'  as  tlicy  say  in  parliamint. 
I  'm  going  abroad  with  the  young  lord  ;  we 
are  going  to  improve  our  minds,  and  cul- 
tivate our  januises,  by  study  and  foreign 
travel.  We  are  first  to  settle  in  Germany, 
where  we  're  to  enter  a  University,  and  com- 
mince  a  coorse  of  modern  tongues,  French, 
Sweadish,  and  Spanish;  imbibin'  at  the 
same  time  a  smatterin'  of  science,  such  as 
chemistry,  conchology,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes." 

"  O  dear  !  0  dear  !  "  murmured  the  meet- 
ing in  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  I  'm  not  goin'  to  say  that  we  '11  neglect 
mechanics,  metaphysics,  and  astrology  ;  for 
we  mane  to  be  cosmonopolists  in  knowl- 
edge. As  for  myself,  ladies  and  gentlemin, 
it  's  a  proud  day  that  sees  me  standin'  here 
to  say  these  words.  I,  that  was  ragged, 
without  a  shoe  to  my  foot,  without  breeches  ; 
never  mind,  I  was,  as  the  poet  says,  nudus 
nummis  ac  vcstimentis  — 

"  '  I  have  n't  six-pence  in  my  pack, 
I  have  n't  small  clothes  to  my  back.' 

"  Carryin'  the  bag  many  a  weary  mile, 
through  sleet  and  snow,  for  six  pounds  tin 
per  annum,  and  no  pinsion  for  wounds  or 
t^uperannuation  —  and  now  I 'm  to  be  —  it 
is  n't  easy  to  say  what  —  to  the  young  lord,  a 
spacies  of  humble  companion,  not  manial,  do 
yuu  mind,  nothing  manial.  What  the  Latins 
called  dk  famulus,  which  was  quite  a  diflfcrent 
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thing  from  a  servus.  The  former  beia'  a 
kind  of  domestic  adviser,  a  deputy-assistant, 
monitor-general,  as  a  body  might  say.  There 
now,  if  Idiscoorsed  for  a  month  I  could  n't  tell 
you  more  about  myself  and  my  future  pros- 
pects. I  own  to  you,  that  I'm  proud  of  my 
good  look  ;  and  I  would  n't  exchange  it  to  be 
Emperor  of  Jamaica,  or  King  of  the  Bahamia 
Islands." 

If  we  have  been  prolix  in  our  office  of  re- 
porter to  Billy  Traynor,  our  excuse  is,  that 


his  discourse  will  have  contributed  so  far  to 
the  reader's  enlightenment  as  to  save  us  the 
task  of  recapitulation.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  accomplished  orator  that 
wo  should  say,  we  have  given  but  the  most 
meagre  outline  of  an  address,  which,  to  use 
the  newspaper  phrase,  occupied  three  hours 
in  the  delivery.  The  truth  was,  Billy  was  in 
vein  ;  the  listeners  patient,  the  punch  strong ; 
nor  is  it  every  speaker  who  has  the  good 
fortune  of  such  happy  accessaries. 


GO 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 
THE  CASCINE   AT    FLORENCE. 


It  was  spring,  and  in  Italy  ;  one  of  those 
half-dozen  days  at  very  most,  when,  the 
fcceling  of  winter  dopai'tcd,  a  gentle  fresh- 
ness breatlies  through  the  air ;  trees  stir 
softh',  and  as  if  by  magic ;  the  earth  becomes 
carpeted  witli  flowers,  whoso  odors  seem  to 
temper,  as  it  were,  the  exciting  atmosphere. 
An  occasional  cloud,  fleecy  and  jagged,  sails 
lazily  aloft,  marking  its  shadow  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  In  a  few  da3's  —  a  few  hours  per- 
haps—  the  blue  sky  will  be  unbroken,  the 
air  hushed,  a  hot  breath  will  move  among 
the  leaves,  or  pant  over  the  trickling  foun- 
tain. 

In  this  fast-flitting  period,  we  dare  not 
call  it  season,  t'lc  Cascine  of  Florence  is 
t^ingularly  beautiful :  on  one  side,  the  gentle 
river  stealing  past  beneath  the  shadowing  foli- 
age ;  on  the  other,  the  picturesque  mountains 
towards  Fiesole,  dotted  with  its  palaces  and 
terraced  gardens.  Tlie  ancient  city  itself  is 
partly  seen,  and  the  massive  Duomo  and  the 
Palazzo  Vechio  tower  proudly  above  the 
trees  I  What  other  people  of  Europe  have 
such  a  haunt?  —  wliat  other  people  would 
know  80  thorougldy  how  to  enjoy  it?  The 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Piazzone 
was  now  filled  with  equipages.  There  were 
the  rejiresentativesof  every  European  people, 
and  of  nations  far  away  over  the  seas  — 
splendid  Russians,  brilliant  French,  splenetic, 
supercilious  English,  and  ponderous  (.Germans, 
mingled  with  the  less  marked  nationalities 
of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  even  Amercia. 
Everything  that  called  itself  Fashion  was 
there  to  swell  the  tide ;  and  although  a  choice 
military  band  was  pcforming  with  exquisite 
skill  the  favorite  overtures  of  the  day,  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  conversation  almost 
drowned  their  notes.  For  the  Cascine  is  to 
the  world  of  society  what  the  Bourse  is  to 
the  world  of  trade.  It  is  the  great  centre  of 
all  news  and  intelligence,  where  markets  and 
bargains  of  intercourse  are  transactal,  and 
where  the  scene  of  past  pleasure  is  revived, 
and  the  plans  of  future  enjoyment  are  can- 
vassed. The  great  and  the  wealthy  are 
there,  to  sec  and  to  meet  with  each  other. 
Their  proud  equipages  lie  side  by  side,  like 
great  liners ;  while  phaetons,  like  fast  frigates, 
shoot  swiftly  by,  and  solitary  dandies  flit 
past  in  varieties  of  conveyance  to  which  sea- 
craft  can  ofl'er  no  analogies.  All  are  ])usy, 
eager  and  occupied.  Scandal  holds  here  its 
festival,  and  the  misdeeds  of  every  capital  of 
Europe  arc  now  being  discussed.  The  higher 
themen  of  polities  occupy  but  few  :  the 
interests  of  literature  attract  still  less.  It  is 
essentially  of  the  world  they  talk,  and  it 
must  be  owned  they  do  it  like  adepts.     The 


last  witticism  of  Paris  —  the  last  duel  at 
Berlin  —  who  has  fled  from  his  creditors  in 
England  —  who  has  rvin  away  from  her  hus- 
band at  Naples  —  are  all  retailed  with  a 
serious  circumstantiality  that  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  gossip  maintained  its  "  own 
correspondent"  in  every  city  of  the  Con- 
tinent, ^loralists  might  fancy,  perhaps,  that 
in  the  tone  these  subjects  are  treated,  there 
would  mingle  a  reprobation  of  the  bad,  and 
a  due  estimate  of  the  opposite,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred at  all ;  but  as  surely  would  they  bo 
disappointed.  Never  were  censors  more 
lenient  —  never  were  critics  so  charitable. 
The  transgressions  against  good  breeding  — 
the  "  gaucheries  "  of  manner — the  solecisms 
in  dress,  language,  or  demeanor,  do  indeed 
meet  with  sharp  reproof  and  cutting  sarcasm  ; 
hut  in  recompense  for  such  severity,  how 
gently  they  deal  with  graver  offences.  For 
the  felonies  they  can  always  discover  "  the 
attenuating  circumstances;"  for  the  petty 
larcenies  of  fashion  they  have  nothing  but 
whip-curd. 

Amidst  the  various  knots  where  such  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on,  one  was  eminently 
conspicious.  It  was  around  a  handsome, 
open  carriage,  Avhose  horses,  harnessing,  and 
liveries  were  all  in  the  most  perfect  taste. 
The  equipage  might  possibly  have  been 
deemed  showy  in  Hyde  Park;  but  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  or  the  Cascine,  it  must  be 
pronounced  the  acme  of  elegance.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  differences  of  national 
opinion  on  this  point,  there  could  assuredly 
have  lieen  none  as  to  the  beauty  of  those  who 
occupied  it. 

Though  a  considerable  interval  of  years 
divided  them,  the  aunt  and  her  niece  had  a 
wondcTful  resemblance  to  each  other.  They 
were  both  —  that  rarest  of  all  forms  of 
beauty  —  blond  Italians  ;  that  is,  with 
light  hair  and  soft,  grey  eyes.  They  had  a 
certain  tint  of  skin,  deeper  and  melloAver 
than  we  see  in  northern  lands,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  seriousness  and  softness 
that  only  pertains  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
There  was  a  certain  coquetry  in  the  similar- 
ity of  their  dress,  which  in  many  parts  was 
precisely  alike  ;  and  although  the  niece  was 
but  fifteen,  and  the  aunt  twenty-seven,  it 
needed  not  the  aid  of  flattery  to  make  many 
mistake  one  for  the  other. 

Beauty,  like  all  the  other  "  Beaux  Arts," 
has  its  distinctions.  The  same  public  opinion 
that  enthrones  the  sculptor  or  the  musician, 
confers  its  crown  on  female  loveliness  —  and 
by  this  acclaim  were  they  declared  Queens 
of  Beauty.  To  any  one  visiting  Italy  for  the 
first  time,  there  would  have  seemed  some- 
thing very  strange  in  the  sort  of  homage 
rendered  them  :  a  reverence  and  respect  only 
accorded  elsewhere  to  royalitics  —  a  deference 
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that  verged  on  actual  humiliation  —  and  yet 
all  this  blended  with  a  subtle  familiarity 
that  none  but  an  Italian  can  ever  attain  to. 
The  uncovered  head,  the  attitude  of  respect- 
ful attention,  the  patient  expectancy  of 
notice,  the  glad  air  of  him  under  recognition, 
were  all  there  ;  and  yet,  through  these,  there 
was  dashed  a  strange  tone  of  intimacy,  as 
as  though  the  observances  were  but  a  thin 
crust  over  deeper  feelings.  "  La  Comtcssa  " 
—  for  she  was  especially  "  the  Countess,"  as 
one  illustrious  man  of  our  own  country  was 
■'the  Duke"  —  possessed  every  gift  whioli 
claims  pre-eminence  in  this  fair  city.  She 
was  eminently  beautiful,  young,  charming 
in  her  manners,  with  ample  fortune;  and, 
lastly  —  ah!  good  reader,  you  would  surely 
be  puzzled  to  supply  that  lastly,  thfi  more  as 
we  say  that  in  it  lies  an  escellence  without 
which  all  the  rest  are  of  little  worth,  and  yet 
with  it  are  olyects  of  worship,  almost  of 
adoration  —  she  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band !  There  must  have  been  an  epidemic,  a 
kind  of  rot  among  husbands  at  one  period ; 
for  we  scarcely  remember  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man, from  five-and-twenty  to  five-and-thirty, 
who  had  not  been  obliged  to  leave  hers  from 
acts  of  cruelty,  or  acts  of  brutality,  etc.  that 
only  husbands  are  capable  of,  or  of  which 
their  poor  wives  are  ever  the  victims. 

If  the  moral  Geography  of  Europe  be  ever 
written,  the  region  south  of  the  Alps  will 
certainly  be  colored  with  that  tint,  whatever 
it  be,  that  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  di- 
vorced existence.  In  other  lands,  especially 
in  our  own,  the  separated  individual  lal)ors 
under  no  common  difficulty  in  his  advances 
to  society.  The  story  —  there  must  be  a 
story  —  of  his  separation  is  told  in  various 
ways  —  all,  of  course,  to  his  disparagement. 
Tyrant  or  victim,  it  is  hard  to  say  under 
which  title  he  comes  out  best  —  so  much  for 
the  man  ;  but  for  the  woman  there  is  no 
plea  ;  judgment  is  pronounced  at  once,  with- 
out the  merits.  Fugitive,  or  fled  from  — 
who  inquires?  she  is  one  that  few  men  dare 
to  recognize.  The  very  fact  that  to  mention 
her  name  exacts  an  explanation,  is  condem- 
natoi'y.  What  a  boon  to  all  such  must  it  be 
that  there  is  a  climate  mild  enough  for  their 
malady,  and  a  country  that  will  suit  their 
constitution  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  region 
which  actually  pays  homage  to  their  infirm- 
ity, and  makes  of  their  martja-dom  a  triumph ! 
As  you  go  to  Norway  for  salmon  fishing  — 
to  Bengal  to  hunt  tigers  —  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  eat  cavaire,  so  when  divorced,  if  you  would 
really  know  the  blessing  of  your  state,  go 
take  a  house  on  the  Arno.  Vast  as  are  the 
material  resources  of  our  globe,  the  moi-al 
ones  are  infinitely  greater  ;  nor  need  we  des- 
pair, some  day  or  other,  of  finding  an  island 
where  a  certificate  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy 


will  be  deemed  a  letter  of  credit,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  insolvency  be  accepted  as  qualifica- 
tion to  start  a  bank. 

La  Comtcssa  inhabited  a  splendid  palace, 
furnished  with  magnificence  ;  her  gardens 
were  one  of  the  sights  of  the  capital,  not  only 
for  their  floral  display,  but  tliat  they  con- 
tained a  celebrated  group  by  Canova,  of 
which  no  copy  existed.  Her  gallery  was,  if 
not  extensive,  enriched  with  some  priceless 
treasure  of  art ;  and  with  all  these  she  pos- 
sessed high  rank,  for  her  card  bore  the  name 
of  La  Comtesse  de  Glencoro,  nee  Comtesse 
della  Torre. 

The  reader  thus  knows  at  once,  if  not 
actually,  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  all  that 
we  mean  to  impart  to  him  ;  and  now  let  us 
come  back  to  that  equipage  around  whicli 
swarmed  the  fashion  of  Florence,  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  catch  a  word,  a  smile, 
or  even  a  look  ;  and  actually  perched  on 
every  spot  from  which  they  could  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  those  within.  A  young  Russian 
prince,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  had  just 
recited  the  incident  of  his  late  duel ;  a 
Neapolitan  minister  had  delivered  a  rose- 
colored  epistle  from  a  Royal  Highness  of  his 
own  court.  A  Spanish  grandee  had  de- 
posited his  offering  of  camelias,  which  actu- 
ally covered  the  front  cushions  of  the  car- 
riage ;  and  now  a  little  lane  was  formed  for 
the  approach  of  the  old  Duke  de  BregnoUes, 
who  made  his  advance  with  a  mingled  cour- 
tesy and  haughtiness  that  told  of  Versailles 
and  long  ago. 

A  very  creditable  specimen  of  the  old 
noblesse  of  France  was  the  Duke,  and  well 
worthy  to  be  the  grandson  of  one  who  was 
Grand  Marechal  to  Louis  XIV.  Tall,  thin, 
and  slightly  stooped  from  age  ;  his  dark  eye 
seemed  to  glisten  the  brighter  beneath  his 
shaggy,  white  eyebrows.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  as  a  soldier,  and  been  an 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Czar  Paul ; 
in  every  station  he  had  filled  sustaining  the 
character  of  a  true  and  loyal  gentleman 
—  a  man  Avho  could  reflect  nothing  but 
honor  on  the  great  country  he  belonged  to. 
It  was  amongst  the  scandal  of  Florence  that 
he  was  the  most  devoted  of  la  Comtessa's 
admirers  ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  his  admiration  had  nothing  in  it  of 
love.  At  all  events,  she  distinguished  him 
by  her  most  marked  notice.  lie  Avas  the 
frequent  guest  of  her  choicest  dinners,  and 
the  constant  visitor  at  her  evenings  at  home. 
It  was  then  with  a  degree  of  favor  that  many 
an  envious  heart  coveted,  she  extended  her 
hand  to  him  as  he  came  forward,  which  he 
kissed  with  all  the  lowly  deference  he  would 
have  shown  to  that  of  his  Prince. 

"  Mon  cher  Due,"  said  she,  smiling,  "I 
Have  such  a  share  of   grievances  to  lay  at 
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your  door.  The  essence  of  violets  is  not 
violets,  but  verbena." 

"  Charming  Comtesso,  I  had  it  direct  from 
Pierrot's." 

"  Pierrot  is  a  traitor,  then  ;  that 's  all ; 
and  where  's  Ida's  Arab,  is  he  to  be  hero  to- 
day, or  to-morrow'?  When  arc  we  to  sec 
liim  •?  " 

"  Why,  I  only  wrote  to  the  Emir  on  Tues- 
day last!" 

"  Mais  a  quoi  bon  I'Emir  if  ho  can't  do 
impossibilities?  Surely  the  very  thought  of 
him  brings  up  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the 
Calif  Ilaroun.  By  the  way,  thank  you  for 
the  poignard.  It  is  true  Damascus ;  is  it 
not'?" 

"  Of  course.     I  'd  not  have  dared  —  " 

"  To  be  sure  not.  I  told  the  Arch-duchess 
it  was.  I  wore  it  in  my  Turkish  dress  on 
Wednesday,  and  you,  false  man,  wouldn't 
come  to  admire  me !  " 

"  You  know  what  a  sad  day  was  that  for 
me,  madam,"  said  he,  solemnly.  "  It  was 
the  anniversary  of  her  fate  who  was  your 
only  rival  in  beauty  as  she  had  no  rival  in 
undeserved  misfortunes." 

"  Pauvre  Reine !  "  sighed  the  Countess, 
and  held  lier  bouquet  to  her  face. 

"  What  great  mass  of  papers  is  that  you 
have  there,  Duke?  "  resumed  she.  "  Can  it 
be  a  journal?  " 

"it  is  an  English  newspaper,  my  dear 
Countess.  As  I  know  you  do  not  receive 
any  of  his  countrymen,  I  have  not  asked 
your  permission  to  present  the  Lord  Selby  ; 
l)ut  hearing  him  read  out  your  name  in  a 
paragraph  here,  I  carried  off  his  paper  to 
have  it  translated  for  me.  You  read  Eng- 
lish, don't  you?" 

"  Very  imperfectly  ;  and  I  detest  it,"  said 
she,  impatiently  ;  "  but  Prince  Volkofl'sky 
can,  I  am  sure,  oblige  you  ;  "  and  she  turned 
away  her  head  in  ill-humor. 

"It  is  here  somewhere.  Parbleu,  I 
thought  I  marked  the  place,"  muttered  the 
Duke,  as  he  handed  the  paper  to  the  Rus- 
sian.    "Is  n't  that  it?" 

"  This  is  all  about  theatres,  Madame 
Pasta,  and  the  Haymarket." 

"  Ah !  well,  it  is  lower  down  :  here,  per- 
haps." 

"  Court  news.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar." 

"  No,  no  :  not  that." 

"0,  here  it  is.  '  Great  Scandal  in  High 
Life  —  A  very  singular  correspondence  has 
just  passed,  and  will  soon,  we  believe,  be 
made  public,  between  the  Herald's  College 
and  Lord  Glencore. ' ' '  Here  the  reader  stop- 
ped, and  lowered  his  voice  at  the  next  word. 

"  Read  on.  Prince.  C'cst  mon  mari,^^ 
said  she  coldly,  while  a  very  slight  move- 


ment of  her  upper  lip  betrayed  what  might 
mean  scorn  or  sorrow,  or  even  both. 

The  Prince,  however,  had  now  run  his 
eyes  over  the  paragraph,  and  crushing  the 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  hurried  away  from 
the  spot.  The  Duke  as  quickly  followed, 
and  soon  overtook  him. 

"Who  gave  you  this  paper,  Duke?" 
cried  the  Russian,  angrily. 

"  It  was  Lord  Selby.  He  was  reading  it 
aloud  to  a  friend." 

"  Then  he  is  an  infame,  and  I  '11  tell  him 
so,"  cried  the  other  passionately.  "  Which 
is  he  ?  the  one  with  the  light  moustache,  or 
the  shorter  one?"  and  without  waiting  for 
reply,  the  Russian  dashed  between  the  car- 
riages, and  thrusting  his  way  through  the 
prancing  crowd  of  moving  horses,  arrived  at 
a  spot  where  two  young  men,  evidently 
strangers  to  the  scene,  were  standing  calmly 
surveying  the  bright  panorama  before  them. 

"  The  Lord  Selby,"  said  the  Russian,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  and  saluting  one  of  them. 

"  That 's  his  lordship,"  replied  the  one  he 
addressed,  pointing  to  his  friend. 

"I  am  the  Prince  Volkoffsky,  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  Emperor,"  said  tlie  Russian  ; 
"  and  hearing  from  my  friend,  the  Duke  de 
Bregnollcs,  that  you  have  just  given  him 
this  newspaper,  that  ho  might  obtain  tlie 
translation  of  a  passage  in  it  which  concerns 
Lady  Glencore,  and  have  the  explanation 
read  out  at  her  own  carriage,  publicly,  be- 
fore all  the  world,  I  desire  to  tell  you  that 
your  lordship  is  unworthy  of  your  rank  — 
an  infame  !  and  if  you  do  not  resent  this  — 
a  polisson  !  " 

"  This  man  is  mad,  Selby,"  said  the  short 
man,  with  the  coolest  air  imaginable. 

"  Quite  sane  enough  to  give  your  friend  a 
lesson  in  good  manners  ;  and  you  too,  sir,  if 
you  have  any  fancy  for  it,"  said  the  Rus- 
sian. 

"  I  'd  give  him  in  charge  to  the  police,  by 
Jove,  if  there  were  police  here,"  said  the 
same  one  who  spoke  before  ;  "  he  can't  be  a 
gentleman." 

"  There  's  my  card,  sir,"  said  the  Russian  . 
"  and  for  you  too,  sir,"  said  he,  presenting 
another  to  him  who  spoke. 

"Where  are  you  to  be  heard  of  ?  "  said 
the  short  man. 

"  At  the  Russian  legation , ' '  said  the  Prince, 
haughtily,  and  turned  away. 

"  You  'ro  wrong,  Raynton,  he  is  a  gentle- 
man," said  Lord  Selby,  as  he  pocketed  the 
card, "  though  certainly  he  is  not  a  very  mild 
tempered  specimen  of  his  order." 

"You  didn't  give  the  newspaper  as  he 
said " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  reading  it 
aloud  to  you  when  the  royal  carriages  came 
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suddenly  past ;  and,  in  taking  off  my  hat  to 
salute,  I  never  noticed  that  the  old  Duke  had 
carried  off  the  paper.  I  know  he  can't  read 
English,  and  the  chances  are,  he  has  asked 
this  Scythian  gentleman  to  interpret  for 
him." 

"  So  then  the  affair  is  easily  settled,"  said 
the  other,  quietly. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  answer;  and 
they  both  lounged  about  among  the  carriages, 
which  already  were  thinning,  and,  after  a 
while,  set  out  towards  the  city. 

They  had  but  just  reached  their  hotel  when 
a  stranger  presented  himself  to  them  as  the 
Count  de  Marny.  He  had  come  as  the  friend 
of  Prince  Volkoffsky,  who  had  fully  explained 
to  him  the  event  of  that  afternoon. 

"  Well,"  said  Baynton,  "  we  are  of 
opinion  your  friend  has  conducted  himself 
exceedingly  ill,  and  we  are  here  to  receive  his 
excuses." 

"  I  am  afraid,  messieurs,"  said  the  French- 
man, bowing,  "  that  it  will  exhaust  your 
patience  if  you  continue  to  wait  for  them. 
Might  it  not  be  better  to  come  and  accept 
what  he  is  quite  prepared  to  offer  you — satis- 
faction? " 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Lord  Selby:  "  he  '11  see 
his  mistake  some  time  or  other,  and  pcr- 
liaps  regret  it.  Where  shall  it  be?  —  and 
when?  " 

"At  the  Fossombroni,  Villa,  about  two 
miles  from  this.  To-morrow  morning,  at 
eight,  if  that  suit  you." 

"  Quite  well.  I  have  no  other  appointment. 
Pistols,  of  course  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  choice,  otherwise  my  friend 
would  have  preferred  the  sword." 

"  Take  him  at  his  word,  Selby,"  whispered 
Baynton;  "you  are  equal  to  any  of  them 
with  the  rapier." 

"  If  your  friend  desire  the  sword,  I  have  no 
objection  —  I  mean  the  rapier." 

*  "  The  rapier  be  it,"  said  the  Frenchman  ; 
and  with  a  polite  assurance  of  the  infinite 
honor  he  felt  in  forming  their  acquaintance, 
and  the  gratifying  certainty  they  were  sure  to 
possess  of  his  highest  considerations,  he  bow- 
ed, backed,  and  withdrew. 

"Well  mannered  fellow, the  Frenchman," 
said  Baynton,  as  the  door  closed ;  and  the 
other  nodded  assent,  and  rang  the  bell  for 
dinner. 

CHAPTER    XX.     . 

•  THE    VILLA    FOSSOJIBRONI. 

The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Fossombroni 
were,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Chalk 
Farm,  or  the  Fifteen  Acres  of  Tuscany,  The 
Villa  itself,  long  since  deserted  by  the  illus- 
trious ftimily  whose  name  it  bore,  ha'd  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  old  Pieduiontese  noble, 
ruined  by  a  long  life  of  excess  and  dissipa- 


tion. He  had  served  with  gallantry  in  the 
imperial  army  of  France,  but  was  dismissed 
the  service  for  a  play  transaction,  in  which 
his  conduct  was  deeply  disgraceful ;  and  the 
Colonel  Count  Tasseroni,  of  the  8  th  Hussars 
of  the  Guards,  was  declared  unworthy  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  a  Frenchman. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  had  lived  so 
estranged  fi'om  the  world,  that  many  believed 
he  had  died  ;  but  at  last  it  was  known  that 
he  had  gone  to  reside  in  a  half-ruined  villa 
near  Florence,  which  soon  became  the  resort 
of  a  certain  class  of  gamblers,  whose  habits 
would  have  speedily  attracted  notice  if  prac- 
tised within  the  city.  The  quarrels  and  al- 
tercations, so  inseparable  from  high  play, 
were  usually  settled  on  the  spot  in  which 
they  occurred,  until  at  last  the  Villa  became 
famous  for  these  meetings,  and  the  name  of 
Fossombroni,  in  a  discussion,  was  the  Avatch- 
word  for  a  duel. 

It  was  of  a  splendid  spring  morning  that 
the  two  Englishman  arrived  at  this  spot  — 
which,  even  on  the  unpleasant  errand  that 
they  had  come,  struck  them  with  surprise 
and  admiration.  The  Villa  itself  was  one 
of  those  vast  structures  Avhich  the  country 
about  Florence  abounds  in.  Gloomy,  stern, 
and  gaol-like  without;  while  within  splen- 
did apartments  open  into  each  other,  in  what 
seems  an  endless  succession.  Frescoed  walls, 
and  gorgeously  ornamented  ceilings,  gilded 
mouldings,  and  rich  tracery  are  on  every 
side,  and  these,  too,  in  chambers  where  the 
immense  proportions  and  the  vast  space  recall 
the  idea  of  a  royal  residence.  Passing  in  by 
a  dilapidated  grelle  which  once  had  been 
richly  gilded,  they  entei-ed  by  a  flight  of  steps 
a  great  hall  which  ran  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  Though  lighted  by  a  double 
range  of  windows,  neglect  and  dirt  had  so 
dimmed  the  panes,  that  the  place  was  almost 
in  deep  shadow.  Still  they  could  perceive 
that  the  vaulted  roof  was  a  mass  of  stuccoed 
tracery,  and  that  the  colossal  divisions  of  the 
walls  were  of  brilliant  Tierna  marble.  At 
one  end  of  this  great  gallery  was  a  small 
chapel,  now  partly  despoiled  of  its  religious 
decorations,  which  were  most  irreverently 
replaced  by  a  variety  of  swords  and  sabres  of 
every  possible  size  and  shape,  and  several 
pairs  of  pistols,  arranged  with  an  evident  eye 
to  picturesque  grouping. 

"  What  are  all  these  inscriptions  here  on 
the  walls,  Baynton?''  cried  Selby,  as  he 
stood  endeavoring  to  decypher  the  lines  on  a 
little  marble  slab,  a  number  of  which  were 
dotted  over  the  chapel. 

"  Strange  enough  this,  by  Jove,"  muttered 
the  other,  reading  to  himself,  half  aloud  — 
"Francisco  Ricordi,  ucciso  da  Gieronimo 
Gazzi,  29  Settembre,  1828." 

"  What  does  that  mean?  "  asked  Selby. 
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"  It  is  to  commemorato  some  fellow  who 
waskilletl  here  in  '28." 

"Are  they  all  ia  the  Game  vein  ?  "  asked 
the  other. 

"  It  would  seem  so.  Here  's  one  :  '  grava- 
mente  forito,'  badly  wounded,  with  a  post- 
script tliat  ho  died  the  same  nij^iit." 

"  AVIiat  's  this  larj^e  one  here,  in  black 
marble?"  inquired  Selby. 

"  To  thcraenuiryofCai-loLuigiGuiccidrini, 
'  dotto  il  Carnefiue,' called  the  slaughterer: 
cut  down  to  the  ibrehead  b}^  Pietro  Baldasser- 
oni,  on  the  night  of  July  8th,  1829." 

"  I  confess  any  other  kind  of  literature 
would  amuse  me  as  well,"  said  Selby,  turn- 
ing back  again  into  the  large  hall.  Baj'nton 
had  scarcely  joined  him  when  they  saw,  ad- 
vancing towards  them  thruugli  the  gloom,  a 
short,  thick-set  man,  dressed  in  much-worn 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  lie  removed 
his  skull-cap  as  he  approached,  and  said  — 
"  The  Count  Tasseroni,  at  j-our  orders." 

"We  have  come  here  by  appointment," 
said  Baynton. 

"  Yes,  3-es.  I  know  it  all.  Volkoffsky 
eent  me  word.  lie  was  here  on  Saturday, 
lie  gave  that  French  colonel  a  sharp  lesson. 
Kan  the  sworth  clean  thruugli  the  chest.  To 
be  sure  he  was  wounded  too,  but  only  through 
the  arm  ;  but  '  La  ^Marque  '  has  got  his  pass- 
port." 

"  You  '11  have  him  up  there  soon,  then," 
said  Baynton,  pointing  towards  the  chapel. 

"  I  think  not.  We  iiave  not  done  it  latter- 
ly," said  tlie  Count,  musingly.  "  The  author- 
ities, don't  seem  to  like  it;  and,  of  course, 
we  respect  the  authorities  !  " 

"That's  quite  evident,"  said  Baynton, 
who  turned  to  translate  the  observation  to 
his  friend. 

Selby  whispered  a  word  in  his  car. 

"What  does  the  signoresay?"  inquired 
the  Count. 

"  My  friend  thinks  that  they  are  behind 
the  time." 

"  Per  Baccho  !  Let  him  lie  easy  as  to  that. 
I  have  known  some  to  think  that  the  Russian 
came  to  soon.  I  never  Iieurd  of  one  who 
wished  him  earlier !  There  tliey  arc  now  :  they 
always  come  by  the  garden  ;  "  and  so  saying, 
lie  hastened  off  to  receive  them. 

"  How  is  this  fellow  to  handle  a  sword,  if 
his  right  arm  be  wounded?  "  said  Sell)J^ 

"  Don't  you  know  that  these  Russians  use 
the  left  hand  indifferently  with  the  right,  in 
all  e.Kcrcises?  It  may  be  awkw;ird  for  yo?/ .• 
but,  depend  upon  it,  he  '//  not  be  inconveni- 
enced in  the  least." 

As  he  spoke,  the  others  entered  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  The  Prince  no  sooner  saw 
tlie  Englishmen,  than  lie  ailvanced  towards 
thera  wltl)  his  hat  off.  "  My  Lord,"  said  he 
rapidly,  "  I  have  come  to  make  you  an  apol- 


ogy, and  one  which  I  trust  you  will  accept 
in  all  the  fi'ankness  that  I  offor  it.  I  have 
learned  from  your  friend,  the  Due  de  Breg- 
noUes,  how  the  incident  of  yesterday  occur- 
red. I  see  that  the  only  fault  committed 
was  my  own.  Will  you  pardon,  then,  a 
momentary  word  of  ill-temper,  occasioned 
by  what  I  wrongfully  believed  a  great  in: 
jury?" 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  all  a  mistake 
on  your  part.  I  told  Colonel  Baynton  here, 
you  'd  see  so  yourself —  when  it  was  too  late, 
perhaps." 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  the  Russian, 
bowing;  "your  readiness  to  accord  me  this 
satisfaction  makes  your  forgiveness  more 
precious  to  uie  ;  and  now,  as  another  favor, 
will  you  permit  mo  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion?" 

"  Y^es,  certainly." 

"  AVhy,  when  you  could  have  so  easily  ex- 
plained the  misconception  on  my  part,  did 
you  not  take  the  trouble  of  doing  so?  " 

Sell)y  looked  confused,  blushed,  looketl 
awkwardly  from  side  to  side,  and  then  with 
a  glance  towards  his  friend,  seemed  to  say, 
"  Will  you  try  and  answer  him?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  hit  it  yourself,  Prince," 
said  Baynton.  "It  was  the  trouble  —  the 
bore  of  an  explanation,  deterred  him.  He 
hates  writing,  and  he  .thought  there  would  be 
a  shower  of  notes  to  be  replied  to,  meetings, 
discussions,  and  what  not;  and  so  he  said, 
'  Let  him  have  his  shot,  and  have  done  with 
it.'" 

The  Russian  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  he  listened,  and  seemed  really  as  if  not 
quite  sure  whether  this  speech  was  uttered  in 
seriousness  or  sarcasm.  The  calm,  phleg- 
matic faces  of  the  Englishmen  —  the  almost 
apathetic  expression  they  wore  —  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  the  words  were  truthfully 
spoken  ;  and  he  stood  actually  confounded 
with  amazement  before  them. 

Lord  Selby  and  his  friend  freely  accepted 
the  polite  invitaticm  of  the  Prince  to  break- 
fast, and  they  all  adjourned  to  a  small,  but 
splendidly  decorated  room  where  everything 
was  already  awaiting  them.  There  are  few 
incidents  in  life  which  so  much  predispose  to 
rapid  intimacy  as  the  case  of  an  averted  duel. 
The  revulsion  from  animosity'  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to,  if  not  actual  fricndsliip,  ■what 
may  easily  become  so.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  very  diversities  of  national  char- 
acter gave  a  zest  and  enjoyment  to  the  meet-  * 
ing;  and  while  the  Englishmen  were  charmed 
by  the  fascination  of  manners  and  conversa- 
tional readiness  of  their  hosts,  the  Russians 
were  equally  struck  with  a  cool  imperturba- 
bility and  impassivencss,  of  which  they  had 
never  seen  the  equal. 

By  degrees  the  Russian  led  the  conversation 
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to  the  question  by  which  their  misunder- 
standing originated.  "You  know  my  Lord 
Glencoro,  perhaps?  "  said  he. 

"  Never  saw — scarcely  ever  heard  of  him," 
said  Selby,  in  his  dry,  laconic  tone. 

"  Is  he  mad  or  a  fool  ?  ' '  asked  the  Prince, 
half  angrily. 

"  I  served  in  a  regiment  once  where  he 
commanded  a  troop,"  said  Baynton  ;  "and 
they  always  said  ho  was  good  sort  of  fellow." 

"You  read  that  paragraph  this  morning, 
I  conclude?"  said  the  Russian.  "  You  saw 
how  he  dares  to  stigmatize  the  honor  of  his 
wife  —  to  degrade  her  to  the  rank  of  a  mis- 
tress—  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bastardize 
the  son  who  ought  to  inherit  his  rank  and 
title?" 

"I  read  it,"  said  Selby  drily;  "and  I 
had  a  letter  from  my  lawyer  about  it  this 
morning." 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  he,  anxious  to  hear 
more,  and  yet  too  delicate  to  venture  on  a 
question. 

"  Yes ;  he  writes  to  me  for  some  title  deeds 
or  other.  I  did  n't  pay  much  attention,  ex- 
actly, to  what  he  says.  Glencore's  man  of 
business  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him." 

The  Russian  bowed,  and  waited  for  him  to 
resume ;  but,  apparently,  he  had  rather  fa- 
tigued himself  by  such  unusual  loquacity, 
and  so  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  puffed 
his  cigar  in  indolent  enjoyment. 

"  A  goodish  sort  of  thing  for  you, it  ought 
to  be,"  said  Baynton,  between  the  puffs  of 
his  tobacco-smoke,  and  with  a  look  towards 
Selby.  • 

"  I  suspect  it  may,"  said  the  other  without 
the  slightest  change  of  tone  or  demeanor. 

"  Where  is  it — somewhere  in  the  south?  " 

"  Mostly  Devon.  There  's  something  in 
Wales,  too,  if  I  remember  aright." 

"Nothing  Irish?" 

"No,  thank  Heaven  —  nothing  Irish  "  — 
and  his  grim  lordship  made  the  nearest  ad- 
vance to  a  smile  of  which  his  unplastic 
features  seemed  capable. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  aright,  my  lord," 
said  the  Prince  ;  "  that  you  receive  an  acces- 
sion of  fortune  by  this  event?  " 

"  I  shall ;  if  I  survive  Glencore,"  was  the 
brief  reply. 

"  You  are  related,  then?  " 

"  Some  cousinship — I  forget  how  it  is.  Do 
you  remember,  Baynton?  " 

"I'm  not  quite  certain.  I  think  it  was 
a  Coventry  married  one  of  Jack  Conway's 
sisters,  and  she  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Sir  Something  Massy.     Is  n't  that  it  ?  '-' 

"Yes,  that 's  it,"  muttered  the  other,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  tired  of  a  knotty 
problem . 

*  And,  according  to  your  laws,  this  Lord 
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Glencore  may  marry  again?  "  cried  the  Rus- 
sian. 

"  I  should  think  so,  if  he  has  no  wife  liv- 
ing," said  Selby  ;  "  but,  I  trust,  for  my  sake, 
he '11  not." 

"  And  what  if  he  should,  and  should  be 
discovered  the  wedded  husband  of  another?  " 

"That  would  be  bigamy,"  said  Selby. 
"  Would  they  hang  him,  Baynton?  " 

"I  think  not  —  scarcely,"  rejoined  the 
Colonel.  _ 

The  Prince  tried  in  various  ways  to  obtain 
some  insight  into  Lord  Glencore's  habits,  his 
tastes,  and  mode  of  life,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  knew,  indeed,  very  little,  but  even  that 
little  they  were  too  indolent  to  repeat.  Lord 
Selby's  memory  was  often  at  fault,  too,  and 
Baynton's  had  ill  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Again  and  again  did  the  Russian  mutter 
curses  to  himself,  over  the  impassive  apathy 
of  these  stony  islanders.  At  moments  he 
fancied  that  they  suspected  his  eagerness,  and 
had  assumed  their  most  guarded  caution 
against  him  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
this  manner  was  natural  to  them,  not 
prompted  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  dis- 
trust whatever. 

After  all,  thought  the  Russian,  how  can  I 
hope  to  stimulate  a  man  who  is  not  excited 
by  his  own  increase  of  fortune  ?  Talk  of 
Turkish  fatalism — these  fellows  would  shame 
the  Moslem. 

"Do  you  mean  to  prolong  your  stay  at 
Florence,  my  lord?"  asked  the  Prince,  as 
they  arose  from  table. 

"I  scarcely  know.  What  do  you  say, 
Baynton  ? ' ' 

"A  week  or  so,  I  fancy,"  muttered  the 
other. 

"  And  then  on  to  Rome,  perhaps?  " 

The  two  Englishmen  looked  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  as  much  confusion  as  if  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  examination  in  science. 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Selby 
at  last,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  it  may  come  to  that,"  said  Baynton 
like  a  man  who  had  just  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty. 

"  You  '11  be  in  time  for  the  Holy  week  and 
all  the  ceremonies,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Mind  that,  Baynton,"  said  his  lordship, 
who  wasn't  going  to  carry  what  he  felt  to 
be  another  man's  load  ;  and  Baynton  nodded 
acquiescence. 

"  And  after  that  comes  the  season  for 
Naples  —  you  have  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
perhaps,  of  such  weather  as  nothing  in  all 
Europe  can  vie  with." 

"  You  hear,  Baynton?  "  said  Selby. 

"  I  've  booked  it,"  muttered  the  other,  and 
so  they  took  leave  of  their  entertainer,  and 
set  out  towards  Florence.    Neither  you  nor 
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I,  dear  reader,  will  gain  anything  by  keeping 
tlicm  company,  for  they  say  scarce  a  word  by 
the  way.  Tliey  stop  at  intervals,  and  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  glorious  landscape  at 
tlieir  feet.  Their  glances  are  tlirown  over 
the  fairest  scene  of  the  fairest  of  all  lands  ; 
and  whether  they  turn  towards  the  snow-capt 
.Ipcnnines,  by  VaU'ombrosa,  or  trace  the 
sunny  vineyards  along  the  ^"all'  d'Arno,  they 
l)chold  a  picture  such  as  no  canvass  ever 
imitated  ;  still  they  are  mute  and  uncom- 
municative. Whatever  of  pleasure  their 
thoughts  suggest,  each  keeps  for  himself. 
Olijects  of  wonder,  strange  sights  and  new, 
may  present  themselves,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  startled  out  of  national  dignity  by  so 
ignoble  a  sentiment  as  surprise.  And  so  they 
jog  onward  —  doubtless  richer  in  reflection 
than  eloquent  in  communion  —  and  so  we 
leave  them. 

Let  us  not  bo  deemed  unjust  or  ungener- 
ous, if  we  assert  that  we  have  met  many 
such  as  these.  They  are  not  individuals  — 
they  are  a  class  —  and,  strange  enough  too, 
a  class  wliich  almost  invariable  pertains  to  a 
high  and  distinguished  rank  in  society.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  ascribe  such  de- 
meanor to  insensibility.  There  is  enough  in 
their  general  conduct  to  disprove  the  assump- 
tion. As  little  is  it  affectation  ;  it  is  simply 
an  acquired  habit  of  stoical  indifference, 
supposed  to  be  —  why,  Heaven  knows !  — 
the  essential  ingredient  of  the  best  breeding. 
If  the  practice  extinguish  all  emotion  and 
obliterate  all  trace  of  feeling  from  the  heart, 
we  deplore  the  system.  If  it  only  gloss  over 
the  working  of  human  sympathy,  we  pity  the 
men.  At  all  events,  they  are  very  uninter- 
esting company,  with  whom  longer  dalliance 
would  only  be  wearisome. 

CUAPTER    X-KI. 
SOME   TRAITS   OF   LIFE. 

It  was  the  night  Lady  Glencore  received  ; 
and,  as  usual,  the  street  was  crowded  with 
equipages,  which  somehow  seemed  to  have 
got  into  inextricable  confusion  —  some  en- 
deavoring to  turn  back,  while  others  pressed 
forward  —  and  the  court  of  the  palace  being 
closely  packed  with  carria'i;os,  which  the 
thronged  street  held  in  fast  blockade.  As 
the  apartments  which  faced  the  street  were 
not  ever  used  for  these  receptions,  the  dark, 
unlighted  windows  suggested  no  remark  ; 
but  tlioy  who  had  entered  the  court-yard 
were  struck  l)y  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  vast 
building ;  not  only  that  the  entrance  and 
the  stairs  were  in  darkness,  but  the  whole 
suite  of  rooms,  usually  brilliant  as  the  day, 
were  now  in  deep  gloom.  From  every 
carriage-window  heads  were  protruded,  won- 
dering at  this  strange  spectacle,  and  eager 


inquiries  pressed  on  every  side  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  expression  of  sudden  illness 
was  rapidly  disseminated,  but  as  rapidly 
contradicted,  and  the  reply  given  by  the 
porter  to  all  demands  quickly  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  "Her  ladyship  will  not 
receive." 

"  Can  no  one  explain  this  mystery?  "  cried 
the  old  Princess  IJorinsky — as,  hef..vy  with 
fat  and  diamonds,  she  hung  out  of  her  car- 
riage-window —  "  O ,  there 's  Major  Scarcsby ; 
he  is  certain  to  know,  if  it  be  anything  ma- 
licious." 

Scarcsby  was,  however,  too  busy  in  re- 
counting his  news  to  others  to  perceive  the 
signals  the  old  Princess  held  out ;  and  it  was 
only  as  jier  chasseur,  six  feet  three  of  green 
and  gold,  bent  down  to  give  licr  highness' 
message,  that  the  Major  hurried  ofi",  in  all 
the  importance  of  a  momentary  scandal,  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Here  I  am,  all  impatience.  "What  is  it, 
Scarcsby?  —  tell  me  quickly,"  cried  she. 

"A  smash,  my  dear  Princess  —  nothing 
more  or  less,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  invented  to  utter  im- 
pertinence ;  so  harsh  and  grating,  and  yet 
so  painfully  distinct  in  all  its  accents,  —  "as 
complete  a  smash  as  ever  I  heard  of." 

"  You  can't  mean  that  her  fortune  is  in 
peril  ?•" 

"  I  suppose  that  must  suffer  also.  It  is 
her  character  —  her  station  as  one  of  us  — 
that 's  shipwrecked  here." 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  cried  she,  impatiently  ; 
"  I  wisli  to  hear  it  all." 

"All  is  very  briefly  related,  then,"  said 
he.  "  The  charming  Countess,  you  remem- 
ber, ran  away  with  a  countryman  of  mine, 
young  Glencore,  of  the  8th  Hussars  ;  I  used 
to  know  his  father  intimately." 

"  Never  mind  his  father." 

"  That 's  exactly  what  Glencore  did.  He 
came  over  here  and  fell  in  love  with  the  girl, 
and  they  ran  off  together,  but  they  forgot 
to  got  married.  Princess.  Ha  —  ha — ha — " 
and  he  laughed  with  a  cackle  a  demon  could 
not  have  rivalled. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  —  I  '11  never 
believe  it,"  cried  the  Princess. 

"  That 's  exactly  what  I  was  recommending 
to  the  Marquosa  Guesteni .  I  said  you  needn't 
believe  it.  Why,  how  do  we  go  anywhere, 
now-a-days,  except  by  not  believing  the  evil 
stories  that  are  told  of  our  entertainers." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  I  repeat  that  this  is  an 
infamous  calumny.  She,  a  Countess,  of  a 
{\imily  second  to  none  in  all  Italy  ;  her  father 
a  Grand  d'Espagne.  I'll  go  to  her  this 
moment." 

"  She  '11  not  see  you.  She  has  just  refused 
to  see  La  Genosi,"  said  the  I^lajor,  tartly. 
"Though,   if  a  cracked  reputation  might 
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have  afforded  any  sympathy,  she  might  have 
admitted  Acr." 

"  What  is  to  bo  done  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Princess,  sorrowfully. 

' '  Just  what  you  suggested  a  few  moments 
ago.  Dpp't  believe  it.  Hang  me,  but  good 
houses  and  good  cooks  are  growing  too 
scarce  to  make  one  credulous  of  the  ills  that 
can  be  said  of  the  owners." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  course  to  take," 
muttered  the  Princess. 

"  I  "11  tell  you  then.  Get  half  a  dozen  of 
your  own  set  together  to-morrow  morning, 
vote  the  whole  story  an  atrocious  falsehood, 
and  go  in  a  body  and  tell  the  Countess  your 
mind.  You  know  as  well  as  I,  Princess, 
that  social  credit  is  as  great  a  bubble  as 
commercial ;  we  should  all  of  us  be  bank- 
rupts if  our  books  were  seen.  Aye,  by  Jove, 
and  the  similitude  goes  further,  too  —  for, 
when  one  old  established  house  smashes, 
there  is  generally  a  crash  in  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

While  they  thus  talked,  a  knot  had  gath- 
ered around  the  carriage,  all  eager  to  hear 
what  opinion  the  Princess  had  formed  on  the 
catastrophe. 

Various  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  different  speakers  ;  some  sorrowfully  de- 
ploring the  disaster,  others  more  eagerly  in- 
veighing against  the  infamy  of  the  man  who 
had  proclaimed  it.  Many  declared  that  thoy 
had  come  to  the  determination  to  discredit 
the  story.  Not  one,  however,  sincerely  pro- 
fessed that  he  disbelieved  it. 

Can  it  be,  as  the  French  moralist  asserts, 
that  we  have  a  latent  sense  of  satisfaction'  in 
the  misfortunes  of  even  our  best  friends  ;  or 
is  it,  as  we  rather  suspect,  that  true  friend- 
ship is  a  rarer  thing  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  has  little  to  do  with  those  con- 
ventional intimacies  which  so  often  bear  its 
name? 

Assuredly,  of  all  this  well-bred,  well- 
dressed,  and  well-born  company,  now  throng- 
ing the  court-yard  of  the  palace  and  the 
street  in  front  of  it,  the  tone  was  as  much 
sarcasm  as  sorrow,  and  many  a  witty  epi- 
gram and  smart  speech  were  launched  over  a 
disaster  which  might  have  been  spared  such 
levity.  At  length  the  space  began  to  thin. 
Slowly  carriage  after  carriage  drove  off — 
the  heaviest  grief  of  their  occupants  often 
being  over  a  lost  soiree  —  an  unprofited  oc- 
casion to  display  toilette  and  jewels  —  while 
a  few,  more  reflective,  discussed  what  course 
was  to  be  followed  in  future,  and  what 
recognition  extended  to  the  victim. 

The  next  day  Florence  sat  in  committee 
over  the  lost  Countess.  Witnesses  were 
heard  and  evidence  taken  as  to  her  case. 
They  all  agreed  it  was  a  great  hardship  —  a 


terrible  infliction  —  but  still,  if  true,  what 
could  be  done  ? 

Never  was  there  a  society  less  ungenerously 
prudish,  and  yet  there  were  cases  —  this 
one  of  them  —  which  transgressed  all  con- 
ventional rule.  Like  a  crime  which  no 
statute  had  ever  contemplated,  it  stood  out 
self-accused  and  self-condemned.  A  few 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  merciful,  but  they 
were  overborne  by  numbers.  Lady  Glen- 
core's  beauty  and  her  vast  fortune  were  now 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  her,  and 
many  a  jealous  rival  was  not  sorry  at  this 
hour  of  humiliation.  The  despotism  of 
beauty  is  not  a  very  mild  sway  after  all, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Countess  had  exercised 
her  rule  right  royally.  At  all  events,  it  was 
the  young  and  the  good-looking  who  voted 
her  exclusion,  and  only  those  who  could  not 
enter  into  competition  with  her  charms  who 
took  the  charitable  side.  They  discussed  and 
debated  the  question  all  day ;  but,  while 
they  hesitated  over  the  leprieve,  the  prisoner 
was  beyond  the  law.  The  gate  of  the  pal- 
ace, locked  and  barred  all  day,  refused  en- 
trance to  every  one  ;  at  night  it  opened  to 
admit  the  exit  of  a  travelling  carriage.  The 
next  morning  large  bills  of  sale,  posted  over 
the  walls,  declared  that  all  the  furniture  and 
decorations  were  to  be  sold. 

Tlie  Countess  had  left  Florence — none 
knew  whither. 

"  I  must  really  have  those  large  Sevres 
jars,"  said  one;  "and  I  the  small  park 
phoston,"  cried  another. 

"  I  hope  she  has  not  taken  Horace  with 
her  ;  he  was  the  best  cook  in  Italy.  Splen- 
did hock  she  had,  and  I  wonder  is  there 
much  of  it  left." 

"  1  wish  we  were  certain  of  another  bad 
reputation  to  replace  her,"  grunted  out 
Scaresby  ;  "  they  are  the  only  kind  of  j^eople 
who  give  good  dinners,  and  never  ask  for 
returns." 

And  thus  these  dear  friends  —  guests  of  a 
hundred  brilliant  fetes  —  discussed  the  fall 
of  her  they  once  had  worshipped. 

It  may  seem  small-minded  and  narrow  to 
stigmatize  such  conduct  as  this.  Some  may 
say  that  for  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  so- 
ciety no  pledges  of  friendship  are  required, 
no  real  gratitude  incurred.  Be  it  so.  Still 
the  revulsion  from  habits  of  deference  and 
respect  to  disparagement,  and  even  sarcasm, 
is  a  sorry  evidence  of  human  kindness  ;  and 
the  threshold,  over  which  for  years  we  had 
only  passed  as  guests,  might  well  suggest 
sadder  thoughts  as  we  tread  it  to  behold  des- 
olation. 

The  fair  Countess  had  been  the  celebrity 
of  that  city  for  many  a  day.  The  stranger 
of  distinction  souffht  her  as  much  a  matter 
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of  course  as  he  sought  presentation  to  the 
sovereign.  Ilcr  salons  had  the  double  emi- 
nence of  brilliancy  in  rank  and  brilliancy  in 
wit ;  her  entertainments  were  cited  as  models 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  now  she  was 
gone  !  The  extreme  of  regret  that  followed 
her  was  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were  to  dine 
there  no  more;  the  grief  of  him  who  thought 
he  shall  never  have  a  house  like  it. 

The  respectable  vagabonds  of  society  are  a 
large  family,  much  larger  than  is  usually 
supposed.  They  arc  often  well  born,  almost 
always  well  mannered,  invariably  well 
dressed.  They  do  not,  at  first  blush,  appear 
to  discharge  any  very  great  or  necessary 
function  in  life,  but  we  must  by  no  means 
from  that  infer  their  inutility.  Naturalists 
tell  us  that  several  varieties  of  insect  exis- 
tence we  rashly  set  down  as  mere  annoy- 
ances, have  their  peculiar  spheres  of  useful- 
ness and  good  ;  and,  doubtless,  these  same 
loungers  contribute  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner to  the  welfare  of  that  state  which  they 
only  seem  to  burden.  We  arc  told  that  but 
for  flics,  for  instance,  we  should  be  infested 
with  myriads  of  winged  tormentors,  insinu- 
ating themselves  into  our  meat  and  drink, 
and  rendering  life  miserable.  Is  there  not 
something  very  similar  performed  by  the  re- 
spectable class  I  allude  you  ?  Are  they  not 
invariably  devouring  and  destroying  sftme 
vermin  a  little  smaller  than  themselves,  and 
making  thus  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  their 
betters?  If  good  society  only  knew  the  debt 
it  owes  to  these  defenders  of  its  privileges,  a 
Vagabond's  Home  and  Aged  Asylum  would 
speedily  figure  amongst  our  national  char- 
ities. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts  by 
observing  how  distinctly  different  was  Major 
Scarcsby's  tone  in  talking  of  the  Countess, 
when  he  addressed  his  betters  or  spoke  in  his 


own  class.  To  the  former  he  gave  vent  to  all 
his  sarcasm  and  bitterness  ;  they  liked  it  just 
because  they  would  n't  condescend  to  it  tlu-m- 
selves.  To  his  own  he  put  on  the  bullying 
air  of  one  who  said,  "  Ilow  should  you  pos- 
sil)ly  know  what  vices  such  great  people 
have,  any  more  than  you  know  what  they 
have  for  dinner  ?  /  live  amongst  them  —  / 
understand  them  —  /  am  aware  that  what 
would  be  very  shocking  in  you  is  (|uite  per- 
missible to  than.  They  know  how  to  be 
wicked  —  you  only  know  how  to  be  gross  ;" 
and  thus  Scaresby  talked,  and  siuHTcd,  and 
scoffed,  making  such  a  hash  of  good  and  i;vil, 
such  a  Maelstrom  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it 
were  a  subtle  moralist  who  could  have  ex- 
tracted one  solitary  scrap  of  uncontimiiiated 
meaning  from  all  his  muddy  lucubrations. 

He,  however,  effected  this  much  :  he  kept 
the  memory  of  her  who  had  gone,  alive  l)y 
daily  calumnies.  He  embalmed  her  in  poi- 
sons, each  morning  appearing  witli  some  new 
trait  of  her  extravagance — her  losses  in  her 
caprice  — "till  the  world,  grown  sick  of  him- 
self and  his  theme,  vowed  they  would  hoar 
no  more  of  either,  and  so  she  was  forgotten. 

Aye,  good  reader,  utterly  forgotten  !  The 
gay  world,  for  so  it  likes  to  be  called,  has  no 
greater  element  of  enjoyment  amongst  all  its 
high  gifts  than  its  precious  power  of  forget- 
ting. It  forgets  not  only  all  it  owes  to  others 
—  gratitude,  honor,  and  esteem  —  but  oven 
the  closer  obligations  it  has  contracted  with 
itself.  The  Palazzo  della  Torre  was  for  a 
fortnight  the  resort  of  the  curious  and  the 
idle.  At  the  sale  crowds  appeared  to  secure 
some  object  of  especial  value  to  each  ;  and 
then  the  gates  were  locked,  the  shutters 
closed,  and  a  large,  ill-written  notice  on  the 
door  announced  that  any  letters  for  the  pro- 
prietor were  to  be  addreseed  to  "  Pietro  Ar- 
retini,  Via  del  Sole." 
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chapter  xxii. 
an  uptonian  despatch. 

"  British  Legation,  Naples. 

"  My  dear  Harcuurt,  —  It  would  seem  that 
a  letter  of  mine  to  you  must  have  miscarried, 
a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  when  entrusted 
to  our  Foreign  Office  for  transmission. 
Should  it  ever  reach  you,  you  will  perceive 
how  unjustly  you  have  charged  me  with 
neglecting  your  wishes.  I  have  ordered  the 
Sicilian  wine  for  your  friend.  I  have  ob- 
tained the  Royal  leave  for  you  to  shoot  in 
Calabria  ;  and  I  assure  you,  it  is  rather  a 
rare  incident  in  my  life  to  have  forgotten 
nothing  required  of  me  !  Perhaps  you,  who 
know  me  well,  will  do  me  this  justice,  and  be 
the  more  grateful  for  my  present  prompti- 
tude. 

"  It  was  quite  a  mistake  sending  me  here  ; 
for  anything  there  is  to  be  done,  Spencer  or 
Lonsdale  would  perfectly  suffice.  I  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Vienna  ;  and  so  they  know  at 
home  —  but  it's  the  old  game  played  over 
again.  Important  questions  !  why,  my  dear 
friend,  there  is  not  a  matter  between  this 
country  and  our  own  that  rises  above  the 
capacity  of  a  colonel  of  dragoons.  Mean- 
while, really  great  events  are  preparing  in 
the  East  of  Europe  —  not  that  I  am  going 
to  inflict  them  upon  you,  nor  ask  you  to  lis- 
ten to  speculations  which  even  they  in 
authority  turn  a  deaf  ear  to. 

"•It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  my 
health.  I  am  still  a  sufferer,  the  old  pains 
rather  aggravated  than  relieved  by  this  cli- 
mate. You  are  aware  that,  though  warm, 
the  weather  here  has  some  exciting  property, 
some  excess  or  other  of  a  peculiar  gas  in  the 
atmosphere,  prejudicial  to  certain  temper- 
aments. I  feel  it  greatly,  and  though  the 
season  is  midsummer,  I  am  obliged  to  dress 
entirely  in  a  light  costume  of  buckskin,  and 
take  Marsalla  baths,  which  refresh  me,  at 
least,  for  the  while.  I  have  also  taken  to 
smoke  the  leaves  of  the  nux  vomica  steeped 
in  arrack,  and  think  it  agrees  with  me.  The 
king  has  most  kindly  placed  a  little  villa  at 
Ischia  at  my  disposal ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
avail  myself  of  the  politeness.  The  Duke  of 
San  Giustino  has  also  offered  me  his  palace 
at  Baia,  but  I  don't  fancy  leaving  this  just 
now  where  there  is  a  doctor,  a  certain  Tom- 
masso  Buffeloni,  who  really  seems  to  have  hit 
off  my  case.  He  calls  it  arterial  athritcis,  a 
kind  of  inflamatory  action  of  one  coat  of  the 
arterial  system  ;  his  notion  is  highly  ingeni- 
ous, and  Avonderfully  borne  out  by  tlie  symp- 
toms. I  wish  you  would  ask  Brodie,  or  any 
of  our  best  men,  whether  they  have  met  with 
this  affection  ?  what  class  it  affects,  and  what 
course  it  usually  takes?  My  Italian  doctor 
implies,  that  it  is  the  passing  malady  of  men 


highly  excitable,  and  largely  endowed  with 
mental  gifts.  I  think  I  can  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  this  hypothesis.  It  is  only  na- 
ture makes  the  blunder  of  giving  the  sharp- 
est swoi-ds  the  weakest  scabbards  —  what  a 
pity  the  weapon  cannot  be  worn  naked  ! 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  like  this  place.  I  do, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  I  should  like  anywhere. 
There  is  a  wonderful  sameness  over  tho 
world  just  now,  preluding,  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  some  great  outburst  of  nationality 
for  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Just  as 
periods  of  Puritanism  succeed  intervals  of 
gross  licentiousness. 

"  Society  here  is,  therefore,  as  you  see  it 
in  London  or  Paris  ;  well-bred  people,  like 
gold,  are  current  everywhere.  There  is 
really  little  peculiar  to  observe.  I  don't 
perceive  that  there  is  more  levity  than  else- 
where. The  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  less  shame  about  it  since  it  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church. 

"  I  go  out  very  little  :  my  notion  is  that 
the  Diplomatist,  like  the  ancient  Augur, 
must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  vulgarized  by 
contact.  He  can  only  lose,  not  gain,  by  that 
mixed  intercourse  with  the  world.  I  have  a 
few  who  come  when  I  want  them,  and  go  in 
like  manner.  They  tell  me  what  is  go- 
ing on  far  better  and  more  truthfully 
than  paid  employes,  and  they  cannot 
trace  my  intentions  through  my  inquir- 
ies, and  hasten  off  to  retail  them  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Of  my  col- 
leagues I  see  as  little  as  possible,  though 
when  we  do  meet,  I  feel  an  unbounded  af- 
fection for  them.  So  much  for  my  life,  dear 
Harconrt ;  on  the  whole,  a  very  tolerable 
kind  of  existence,  which  if  few  would  envy, 
still  fewer  would  care  to  part  with. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  chief  portion  of  your 
letter.  —  This  boy  of  Glencore's,  I  rather  like 
the  account  you  give  of  him,  better  than  you 
do  yourself.  Imaginative  and  dreamy  he 
may  be,  but  remember  what  he  was,  and 
where  we  have  placed  him.  A  moonstruck, 
romantic  youth  at  a  German  University.  Is 
it  not  painting  the  lily  ? 

"  I  merely  intended  he  should  go  to  Got- 
tingen  to  learn  the  language,  always  a  dif- 
ficulty if  not  abstracted  from  other  and  more 
dulcet  sounds.  I  never  meant  to  have  him 
domesticated  with  some  rusty  Hochgelehrter, 
eating  sauer  kraut  in  company  with  a  green- 
eyed  Fraulein,  and  imbibing  love  and  meta- 
physics together.  Let  him  moon  away,  as 
you  call  it,  my  dear  Harcourt.  It  is  won- 
derfully little  consequence  what  any  one 
does  with  his  intellect,  till  he  be  three  or 
four-and  twenty.  Indeed  I  half  suspect  that 
the  soil  might  be  left  quietly  to  rear  weeds 
till  that  time,  and  as  to  dreaminess  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  if  there  be  a  strong  physique. 
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With  a  Avcak  frame,  imagination  vill  i)lay 
the  tyrant,  and  never  cease  till  it  dominate 
over  all  the  other  faculties  ;  hut  where  there 
isstrcngth  and  activity,  there  is  no  fearof  this. 

"  You  amuse  mo  with  your  account  of  the 
doctor  ;  and  so  the  Germans  have  actually 
taken  him  for  a  savant,  and  given  him  a  de- 
gree '  honoris  causa.'  May  they  never  make 
a  worse  blunder.  The  man  is  eminently  re- 
markable,—  with  his  opportunities,  miracu- 
lous. I  am  certain,  llarcourt,  you  never 
felt  half  the  pleasure  on  arriving  at  a  region 
well  stocked  with  game,  that  ho  did  on  find- 
ing himself  in  a  land  of  Libraries,  Museums, 
and  Collections.  Fancy  the  poor  fellow's 
ecstacy  at  being  allowed  to  range  at  will 
through  all  ancient  literature,  of  which 
hitherto  a  stray  volume  alone  had  reached 
him.  Imagine  his  delight  as  each  day 
opened  new  stores  of  knowledge  to  him,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  all  that  could  encourage 
zeal  and  reward  research.  The  boy's  treat- 
ment of  him  pleases  me  much,  it  smacks  of 
the  gentle  blood  in  his  veins.  Poor  lad, 
there  is  something  very  sad  in  his  case. 

"  You  need  not  have  taken  such  trouble 
about  accounts  and  expenditure  :  of  course, 
Avhatever  j-ou  have  done  I  perfectly  approve 
of.  You  say  that  the  boy  has  no  idea  of 
money  or  its  value.  There  is  both  *;ood  and 
evil  in  this ;  and  now  as  to  his  future.  I 
should  have  no  objection  whatever  to  having 
him  attached  to  my  Legation  here,  and,  per- 
haps, no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  ap- 
pointment ;  but  there  is  a  serious  obstacle 
in  his  position.  The  young  men  who  figure 
at  embassies  and  missions  are  all  '  cognate 
numbers.'  They  each  of  them  know  who 
and  what  the  other  is,  whence  he  came,  and 
so  on.  Now  our  poor  boy  could  not  stand 
this  ordeal,  nor  would  it  be  fair  he  should 
be  exposed  to  it.  Besides  this,  it  was  never 
Glencore's  wish,  but  the  very  opposite  to  it, 
that  he  should  be  brought  prominently  for- 
ward in  life.  lie  even  suggested  one  of  the 
colonies  as  the  means  of  withdrawing  him 
at  once,  and  forever,  from  public  gaze. 

"You  have  interested  me  much  by  what 
yoii  say  of  the  boy's  progress.  His  tastes,  I 
infer,  lie  in  the  direction  which,  in  a  wordly 
sense,  are  least  profitable  ;  but  after  all, 
llarcourt,  every  one  has  brains  enough,  and 
to  spare,  for  any  career.  Let  us  only  de- 
cide upon  that  one  most  fitted  for  him,  and 
depend  upon  it,  his  faculties  will  day  by 
day  conform  to  his  duties,  and  his  tastes  be 
merely  dissipations,  just  as  play  or  wine  is 
to  coarser  natures. 

"  If  you  really  press  the  question  of  his 
coming  to  mo,  I  will  not  refuse,  seeing  that 
I  can  take  my  own  time  to  consider  what 
steps  subsequently  should  be  adopted.     How 


is  it  that  you  know  nothing  of  Glencore  — 
can  he  not  be  traced  ? 

*'  Lord  Selby,  whom  you  maj'  remember 
in  the  Blues  formerly,  dined  here  yesterday, 
and  mentioned  a  communication  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  lawyer,  with  regard  to  some 
property  in  tail ;  which,  if  Glencore  should 
leave  no  heir  male,  devolved  upon  him.  I 
tried  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  and  the 
amount  of  this  heritage  ;  but  with  the  ad- 
mirable indifference  tliat  characterizes  him, 
he  did  not  know  or  care. 

"  As  to  my  Lady,  I  can  give  you  no  infor- 
mation whatever ;  her  house  at  Florence  is 
uninhabited;  the  furniture  is  sold  off;  but 
no  one  seems  to  guess  even  whither  she  has 
betaken  herself.  The  fast  and  loose  of  that 
pleasant  city  are,  as  I  hear,  actually  house- 
less since  her  departure.  No  asylum  open 
there  Avith  fire  and  cigars.  A  number  of  the 
destitute  have  come  down  here  in  half  des- 
pair, amongst  the  rest,  Scratchly  —  Major 
Scratchly,  an  insupportable  nuisance  of  llat 
stories  and  stale  gossip  ;  one  of  those  fellows 
who  cannot  make  even  malevolence  amusing, 
and  who  speak  ill  of  their  neighbors  without 
a  single  spark  of  Avit.  He  has  left  three 
cards  upon  me,  each  duly  returned ;  but  I 
am  resolved  that  our  interchange  of  courte- 
sies shall  proceed  no  further. 

"  I  trust  I  have  omitted  nothing  in  repl}' 
to  your  last  dispatch,  except  it  be  to  say, 
that  I  look  for  you  here  about  September,  or 
earlier,  if  as  convenient  to  you  ;  you  will, 
of  course,  write  to  me,  however,  meanwhile. 

"  Do  not  mention  having  heard  from  me 
at  the  clubs  or  in  society.  I  am,  as  I  have 
the  right  to  be,  on  the  sick  list,  and  it  is  as 
well  my  rest  should  remain  undisturbed. 

"  I  wish  you  had  any  means  of  making  it 
known,  that  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  on 
our  Foreign  relations  is  not  mine.  The 
newspapers  have  coolly  assumed  mo  to  be 
the  author,  and  of  course  I  am  not  going 
to  give  them  the  eclat  of  a  personal  denial. 
The  fellow  who  wrote  it  must  be  an  ass  ; 
since  had  he  known  what  he  pretends,  he 
had  never  revealed  it.  He  who  wants  to 
bag  his  bird,  Colonel,  never  bangs  away  at 
nothing.  I  have  now  completed  a  longer 
dispatch  to  you  than  I  intend  to  address  to 
the  Noble  Secretary  at  F.  0.,  and  am  yours, 
very  faithfully, 

"  Horace  L^ptox. 

"  Whose  Magnesia  is  it  that  contains 
essence  of  Bark?  Triplcy's  or  Cliijiley's,  I 
think  ;  find  it  out  for  mc  and  send  me  a 
packet  through  the  ofiice  ;  putup  Fauchard's 
pamphlet  with  it,  on  Spain,  and  a  small  box 
of  those  new  blisters,  Slouches  they  arc 
called  ;  they  are  to  be  had  at  Atkinson's. 
I  have  cot  so  accustomed  to  their  stunulat- 
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ing  power  that  I  never  write  without  one  or 
two  on  my  forehead.  They  tell  me  the 
cautery,  if  dexterously  applied,  is  better  ; 
but  I  have  not  tried  it." 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 
THE    TUTOE  AND   III9    PUPIL. 

We  are  not  about  to  follow  up  the  cor- 
respondence of  Sir  Horace,  by  detailing  the 
reply  which  Harcourt  sent,  and  all  that 
thereupon  ensued  between  them. 

We  pass  over  then  some  months  of  time, 
and  arrive  at  the  late  autumn. 

It  is  a  calm,  still  morning ;  the  sea, 
streaked  with  tinted  shadows,  is  without  a 
ripple  ;  the  ships  of  many  nations  that  float 
on  it  arc  motionless  ;  their  white  sails  hung 
out  to  bleach  ;  their  ensigns  drooping  beside 
the  masts.  Over  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
for  we  are  at  Naples,  a  light  blue  cloud 
hangs,  the  solitary  one  in  all  the  sky.  A 
mild,  plaintive  song,  the  chant  of  some  fisher- 
men on  the  rocks,  is  the  only  sound,  save 
the  continuous  hum  of  that  vast  city,  which 
swells  and  falls  at  intervals. 

Close  beside  the  sea,  seated  on  a  rock,  are 
two  figui'es.  One  is  that  of  a  youth  of  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years ;  his  features, 
eminently  handsome,  wear  an  expression  of 
gloomy  pride,  as  in  deep  pre-occupation  he 
gazes  out  over  the  bay  ;  to  all  seeming,  in- 
dilferent  to  the  fair  scene  before  him,  and 
wrapped  in  his  own  sad  thoughts.  The 
other  is  a  short,  square-built,  almost  un- 
couth figure,  overshadowed  by  a  wide  straw 
hat,  which  seems  even  to  diminish  his  stature ; 
a  suit  of  black,  wide  and  ample  enough  for 
one  twice  his  size,  gives  something  grotesque 
to  an  appearance  to  which  his  features  con- 
tribute their  share. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  physiognomy,  to 
which  Celt  and  Calmuc  seemed  equally  to 
contribute.  The  low  over-hanging  forehead ; 
the  intensely  keen  eye,  sparkling  with  an 
almost  imp-like  drollery,  are  contrasted  by  a 
firmly  compressed  mouth,  and  a  far-project- 
ing under  jaw,  that  imply  sternness  even  to 
cruelty  ;  a  mass  of  waving  black  hair,  that 
covers  neck  and  shoulders,  adds  a  species  of 
savagery  to  a  head,  which  assuredly  has  no 
need  of  such  aid.  Bent  down  over  a  large 
quarto  volume,  he  never  lifts  his  eyes  ;  but, 
intently  occupied,  his  lips  are  rapidly  re- 
peating the  words  as  he  reads  them. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  pa^s  the  morning 
here?  "  asks  the  youth  at  length,  "  or  where 
shall  I  find  you  later  on  ?  " 

"  I  '11  do  whatever  you  like  best,"  said 
the  other  in  a  rich  brogue,  "  I  'm  agreeable 
to  go  or  stay,  '  ad  utramparatus,'  "  and  Billy 
Traynor,  for  it  was  he,  shut  up  his  venerable 
volume. 

'•  I  don't  wish  to  disturb  you,"  said  the 
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boy  mildly,  "  you  can  read."  "  /cannot ; 
I  have  a  fretful,  impatient  feeling  over  me, 
that,  perhaps,  will  go  off  with  exercise.  I  '11 
set  out  then  for  a  walk,  and  come  back  here 
towards  evening,  then  go  and  dine  at  the 
Rocca,  and  afterwards  whatever  you  please." 

"  If  you  say  that,  then,"  said  Billy,  in  a 
voice  of  evident  delight,  "we'll  finish  the 
day  at  the  Professor  Tadeucci's,  and  get  him 
to  go  over  that  analysis  again." 

"  I  have  no  taste  for  chemistry.  It  always 
seems  to  me  to  end  where  it  began,"  said  the 
boy  impatiently.  "  Where  do  all  researches 
tend  to?  how  are  you  elevated  iii  intellect? 
how  are  your  thoughts  higher,  wider,  nobler, 
by  all  these  mixings  and  manipulations  ?  " 

"Is  it  nothing  to  know  how  thunder  and 
lightning  is  made  ?  to  understand  electricity, 
to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  that  old  crater 
there,  and  see  the  ingredients  in  the  crucible 
that  was  bilin'  three  thousand  years  ago?  " 

' '  These  things  appeal  more  grandly  to  my 
imagination,  whdn  the  mystery  of  their 
forces  is  unrevealed.  I  like  to  think  of  them 
as  dread  manifestations  of  a  mighty  will, 
rather  than  gaseous  combinations,  or  metallic 
afiinities." 

"  And  what  prevents  you?  "  said  Billy, 
eagerly,  "  is  the  grandeur  of  the  phenom- 
enon impaired,  because  it  is  in  part  intelligi- 
ble? Ain't  you  elevated  as  a  reasoning 
being,  when  you  get,  what  I  may  call,  a 
peep  into  God's  workshop,  rather  than  by 
implicitly  accepting  results  just  as  any  old 
woman  accepts  a  superstition?  " 

"  There  is  something  ignoble  in  mechan- 
ism," said  the  boy  angrily. 

"  Don't  say  that,  while  your  heart  is 
beatin'  and  your  arteries  is  contractin'  — 
never  say  it  as  long  as  your  lungs  dilate  or 
collapse.  It 's  mechanism  makes  water  burst 
out  of  the  ground,  and,  swelling  into  streams, 
flow  as  mighty  rivers  through  the  earth. 
It 's  mechanism  that  raises  the  sap  to  the 
topmost  bough  of  the  cedar  tree  that  Avaves 
over  Lebanon.  'T  is  the  same  power  moves 
planets  above,  just  to  show  us  that  as  there 
is  nothing  without  a  cause  —  there  is  one 
great  and  final  '  Cause  '  behind  all." 

"And  will  you  tell  me,"  said  the  boy, 
sneeringly,  "that  a  sunbeam  pours  more 
gladness  into  your  heart,  because  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  prism  has  explained  to  you  the 
composition  of  light?" 

"  God's  blessings  never  seemed  the  less  to 
me,  because  he  taught  me  the  beautiful  laws 
that  guide  them,"  said  Billy,  reverently: 
"  every  little  step  that  I  take  out  of  darkness 
is  on  the  road,  at  least,  to  Him." 

In  part  abashed  by  the  words,  in  part 
admonished  by  the  tone  of  the  speaker,  the 
boy  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  "You 
know,  Billy,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  that  I 
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spoke  in  no  irreverence^  that  I  would  no 
more  insult  your  convictions  than  I  would 
outrage  my  own.  It  is  simply  thafit  suits 
my  dreamy  indolence  to  like  the  wonderful 
better  than  the  intelligible  ;  and  you  must 
acknowledge  tliat  there  never  was  so  palata- 
ble a  theory  for  ignorance." 

"  Aye,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  be  igno- 
rant," said  Billy,  earnestly;  "  and  there  's 
no  greater  mistake  than  supposing  that 
knowledge  is  an  impediment  to  the  play  of 
fancy.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Master  Charles, 
imagination,  no  more  than  anyone  else,  does 
not  work  best  in  the  dark." 

"  I  certainly  am  no  adept  under  such  cir- 
cumstances," said  the  boy.  "I  haven't 
told  you  what  happened  me  in  the  studio 
last  night.  I  went  in  witliout  a  candle, 
and,  ti-ying  to  grope  my  way  to  the  table,  I 
overturned  the  large  olive  jar,  full  of  clay, 
against  my  Niobe,  and  smashed  her  to 
atoms." 

"  Smashed  Niobe  !  "  cried  Billy,  in  horror. 

"  In  pieces.  I  stood  over  her  sadder  than 
ever  she  felt  herself,  and  I  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  enter  the  studio  since." 

"  Come,  come  let  us  see  if  she  could  n't  be 
restored,"  said  Billy,  rising.  "  Let  us  go 
down  there  together." 

"You  may,  if  you  have  any  fancy  — 
there  'a  the  key,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  '11  re- 
turn there  no  more  till  the  rubbish  be  cleared 
away,"  and  so  saying  he  moved  off,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Deeply  grieving  over  this  disaster,  Billy 
Traynor  hastened  from  the  spot,  but  he  had 
only  reached  the  gai'den  of  the  Chiaja  when 
he  heard  a  faint,  weak  voice  calling  him  by 
his  name;  he  turned,  and  saw  .Sir  Horace 
Upton,  who,  seated  in  a  sort  of  portable 
arm-chair,  was  enjoying  the  fi'csh  air  from 
the  sea. 

"  Quite  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  meet 
you,  Doctor,"  said  he  smiling  ;  "  neither  you 
nor  your  pupil  have  been  near  me  for  ten 
days  or  more." 

" 'T  is  our  own  loss  then,  your  Excel- 
lency," said  Billy,  bowing;  "  even  a  chance 
few  minutes  in  your  company,  is  like  whet- 
ting the  intellectual  razor  —  I  feel  myself 
sharper  for  the  whole  day  after." 

"Then,  why  not  come  oftencr,  man?  — 
are  you  afraid  of  wearing  the  steel  all 
away  ? ' ' 

"  'T  is  more  afrai<l  I  am  of  gapping  the 
fine  edge  of  your  Excellency,  by  contact 
with  my  own  ruggcdncss,"  said  Billy,  obse- 
quiously. 

"  You  were  intended  for  a  courtier,  Doc- 
tor," said  Sir  Horace  smiling. 

"  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  court  fool 
now-a-days,  I  'd  look  for  the  place." 

"  The  age  ia  too  dull  for  such  a  function- 


ary. They  '11  not  find  ten  men  in  any  coun- 
try of  Europe  equal  to  the  oflBce,"  said  Sir 
Horace.  "  One  has  only  to  see  how  lament- 
ably dull  are  the  journals  dedicated  to  wit 
and  drollery  to  admit  this  fact ;  though  writ- 
ten by  many  hands  —  how  rare  it  is  to 
chance  upon  what  provokes  a  laugh.  You  '11 
have  fifty  metaphysicians  anywhere  before 
you  '11  hit  on  one  Moliero.  AV  ill  you  kindly 
open  this  umbrella  for  me.  This  autumnal 
sun,  they  say,  gives  sun-stroke.  And  now 
what  do  you  think  of  this  boy  —  he  "11  not 
make  a  diplomatist,  that 's  clear?  " 

"  He  '11  not  make  anything — just  for  one 
simple  reason,  because  he  could  be  whatever 
he  pleased." 

"  An  intellectual  spendthrift,"  sighed  Sir 
Horace.  "  What  a  hopeless  bankruptcy  it 
leads  to." 

"  My  notion  is  'twould  be  spoiling  him 
entirely  to  teach  him  a  trade  or  a  profession. 
Let  his  great  facultiesshootup  without  being 
trimmed  or  trained  —  don't  want  to  twist  or 
twine  or  turn  them,  at  all,  but  just  see 
whether  he  won't,  out  of  his  uncurbed  na- 
ture, do  better  tlian  all  our  discipline  could 
effect.  There  's  no  better  colt  than  the  one 
that  was  never  backed  till  he  was  a  five-year 
old." 

"  He  ought  to  have  a  career,"  said  Sir 
Horace  thoughtfully.  "  Every  man  ought 
to  have  a  calling,  if  only  that  he  may  be  able 
to  abandon  it." 

"  Just  as  a  sailor  has  a  point  of  depart- 
ure," said  Billy. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Sir  Horace,  pleased  at 
being  so  well  appreciated. 

"You  arc  aware,  Doctor,"  resumed  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  the  lad  will  have  little 
or  no  private  fortune.  There  arc  family  cir- 
cumstances that  I  cannot  enter  into,  nor 
would  your  own  delicacy  require  it,  that 
will  leave  him  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
his  own  efforts.  Now,  as  time  is  rolling  over, 
we  should  bethink  us  what  direction  it  were 
wisest  to  give  his  talents  —  for  he  has 
talents." 

"  He  has  genius  and  talents  both,"  said 
Billy  ;  "he  has  the  raw  material  and  the 
workshop  to  manufacture  it." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  such  an  account 
from  one  so  well  able  to  pronounce,"  said 
Sir  Horace,  blandly;  and  Billy  bowed,  and 
l)lushed  with  a  sense  of  happiness  that  none 
but  humble  men,  so  praised,  could  ever 
feel. 

"I  should  like  much  to  hear  what  you 
would  advise  for  him,"  said  Upton. 

"He's  so  full  of  promise,"  said  Billy 
"  that  whatever  he  takes  to  1  "11  be  sure  to 
fancy  he  'd  be  better  at  something  else.  See 
now  —  it  isn't  a  bull  I  'm  sayiu',  but  I'll 
make  a  blunder  of  it  if  I  try  to  explain." 
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"  Go  on,  I  think  I  apprehend  you." 

"  By  coorso  you  do.  Well,  it 's  that  same 
feolin'  makes  me  cautious  of  sajnn'  what  he 
ought  to  do.  For,  after  all,  a  variety  of 
capacity  implies  discursiveness,  and  discur- 
siveness is  the  mother  of  failure." 

"  You  speak  like  an  oracle.  Doctor." 

"  If  I  do  it 's  because  tlie  priest  is  beside 
me,"  said  Billy,  bowing.  "INIy  notion  is  this, 
I  'd  let  him  cultivate  his  fine  gifts  for  a  year 
or  two,  in  any  Avay  he  liked  —  in  Avork  or 
idleness  —  for  they  '11  grow  in  the  fallow  as 
well  as  in  the  tilled  land.  I  'd  let  him  be 
whatever  he  liked  —  striving  always,  as  he  's 
sure  to  be  striving  after  something  higher, 
and  greater,  and  better  than  he  '11  ever 
reach  ;  and  then  when  he  has  felt  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  I  'd  try  and  at- 
tach him  to  some  great  men  in  public  life  ; 
set  a  grand  ambition  before  him  and  say, 
'  go  on.'  " 

"  He  's  scarcely  the  stuff  for  public  life," 
muttered  Sir  Horace. 

"  He  is,"  said  Billy,  boldly. 

"  He  'd  be  easily  abashed  —  easily  deterred 
by  failure." 

"  Sorra  bit.  Success  might  cloy,  but  fail- 
ure would  never  damp  him." 

"  I  can't  fancy  him  a  speaker." 

"  Rouse  him  by  a  strong  theme  and  a  flat 
contradiction,  and  you  "11  see  what  he  can 
do." 

"  And  then  his  lounging,  idle  habits " 

"He'll  do  more  in  two  hours  than  any 
one  else  in  two  days." 

"  You  are  a  warm  admirer,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor," said  Sir  Hoi-ace  smiling  blandly.  "  I 
should  almost  rather  have  sucli  a  friend 
than  the  qualities  that  win  the  friendship. 
Have  you  a  message  for  mo,  Antonie,"  said 
he  to  a  servant  who  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
waiting  tlie  order  to  approach.  The  man 
came  forward,  tvnd  whispered  a  few  words. 
Sir  Horace's  cheek  gave  a  fiiint  —  the  very 
faintest  possible  sign  of  flush — as  he  listened, 
and  uttering  a  brief,  "  Very  well,"  dismissed 
the  messenger. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  arm,  Doctor?  " 
said  he  languidly  ;  and  the  elegant  Sir  Horace 
Upton  passed  down  the  crowded  promenade 
leaning  on  his  uncouth  companion,  without 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  the  surprise 
and  sarcasm  around  him.  No  man  more 
thoroughly  could  appreciate  conventionali- 
ties;  he  would  weigh  the  efiect  of  appearances 
to  the  veriest  nicety  ;  but  in  practice  he  seemed 
•  either  to  forgot  this  knowledge  or  despise  it. 
So  that  as  leaning  on  the  little  dwarf's  arm 
he  moved  along,  his  veiy  air  of  fiishionable 
languor  seemed  to  heighten  the  absurdity  of 
the  contrast.  Nay,  he  actually  seemed  to 
bestow  an  almost  deferential  attention  to 
what  the  other  said  —  bowing  blandly  his 


acquiescence,  and  smiling  with  an  urbanity 
all  his  own. 

Of  the  crowd  that  passed,  nearly  all  knew 
the  English  minister.  Uncovered  heads  were 
bent  obsequiously  ;  graceful  salutations  met 
him  as  he  went  —  while  a  hundred  con- 
jectures ran  as  to  who  and  what  might  be  hia 
companion. 

He  was  a  mesmeric  professor,  a  writer  in 
cypher,  a  llahbi,  an  Egyptian  explorer,  an 
alchymist,  an  African  traveller,  and  at  last, 
Mons.  Tliiers  ! — and  so  the  fine  world  of 
Naples  discussed  the  humble  individual, 
whom  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  are  acquainted 
with  as  Billy  Traynor. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 
HOW  A    '•  reception"    COMES   TO   ITS   CLOSE. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  handsome 
salons  of  the  great  Hotel  Universo  were  filled 
with  a  brilliant  assemblage,  to  compliment 
the  Princess  Sabloukofi"  on  her  arrival.  We 
have  already  introduced  this  lady  to  the 
reader,  and  have  no  need  to  explain  the 
homage  and  attention  of  which  she  was  the 
object.  Tliere  is  nothing  which  so  perfectly 
illustrates  the  maxim  of"  ignoturn  fro  mag- 
nijico'''  as  the  career  of  politics;  certain 
individuals  obtaining,  as  they  do,  a  pre- 
eminence and  authority  from  a  species  of 
mysterious  prestige  about  them,  and  a  repu- 
tation of  having  access  at  any  moment  to  the 
higliest  personage  in  the  world  of  state 
aflliirs.  Doubtless  great  ministers  are  occa- 
sionally not  sorry  to  see  the  public  full  cry 
on  a  false  scent,  and  encourage  to  a  certain 
extent  this  mystification ;  but  still  it  would 
be  an  error  to  deny  to  such  persons  as  we 
speak  of  a  knowledge,  if  not  actually  an 
influence,  in  gi-eat  afl'airs. 

When  the  Swedish  Chancellor  uttered  his 
celebrated  sarcasm  on  the  governing  capaci- 
ties of  Europe,  the  political  Salon,  as  a  state 
engine,  was  not  yet  in  existence.  What  ad- 
ditional energy  might  it  have  given  to  his 
remark,  had  he  known  that  the  tea-table 
was  the  chapel  of  ease  to  the  council-room, 
and  gossip  a  new  power  in  the  state.  Des- 
potic governments  are  always  curious  about 
public  opinion  ;  they  dread  while  afi'ecting 
to  despise  it.  They,  however,  make  a  far 
greater  mistake  than  this,  for  they  imagine 
its  true  exponent  to  be  the  society  of  the 
highest  in  rank  and  station. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  an  error 
so  palpable,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  which  nearly 
every  Capitol  of  Europe  affords  example , 
and  the  same  council  chamber  that  would 
treat  a  popular  movement  with  disdain, 
would  tremble  at  the  epigram  launched  by 
some  "  elegant  "  of  society.  The  theory  is, 
the  masses  act,  but  never  think :  the  higher 
ranks  think,  and  set  the  rest  in  motion. 
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Whether  well  or  ill-fouadcd,  one  consequence 
of  the  s^'stcm  is  to  inundate  the  world  with 
a  number  of  persons,  who,  no  matter  what 
their  station  or  pretensions,  arc  no  other 
than  spies.  If  it  be  observed  tliat,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  nothing  worth  recording 

—  that  society,  too  much  engaged  with  its 
own  vicissitudes,  troubles  itself  little  with 
those  of  the  state  ;  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  governments  which  employ  these  agencies 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
wiiat  they  receive  ;  and  as  they  persevere  in 
maintaining  them,  they  are,  doubtless,  in 
some  degree  remunerated. 

To  hold  this  high  detective  employ,  a 
variety  of  conditions  are  essential.  The  in- 
dividual must  have  birth  and  breeding  to 
gain  access  to  the  highest  circles;  conciliating 
manners  and  ample  means.  If  a  lady,  she 
is  usually  young,  and  a  beauty,  or  has  the 
fame  of  having  once  been  such.  The  strang- 
est part  of  ail  is,  that  her  position  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  She  is  recognized  every- 
where for  what  she  is ;  and  yet  lier  presence 
never  seems  to  impose  a  restraint  or  suggest 
a  caution.  She  becomes  in  reality  less  a 
discoverer  than  a  depository  of  secrets.  Many 
have  something  to  communicate,  and  are 
only  at  a  loss  as  to  the  channel.  They  have 
found  out  a  political  puzzle,  hit  a  state  blot, 
or  unravelled  a  cabinet  mystery.  Others 
are  in  possession  of  some  personal  knowledge 
of  royalty.  They  have  marked  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Queen  Dowager,  or  seen  the  anger 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  Profitable  as  such 
facts  are,  they  are  nothing  without  a  market. 
Thus  it  is  that  these  characters  exercise  a 
wider  sphere  of  influence  than  might  be 
naturally  ascribed  to  them,  and  possess  be- 
sides a  terrorizing  power  over  society,  the 
chief  members  of  whicii  arc  at  their  mercy. 

It  is,  doubtless,  not  a  little  humiliating 
that  such  should  be  the  instruments  of  a 
government,  and  that  royalty  should  avail 
itself  of  such  agencies ;  but  the  fact  is  so, 
and  perhaps  an  inquiry  into  the  secret  work- 
ing of  democratic  institutions,  might  not 
make  one  a  whit  more  proud  of  Popular 
Sovereignty. 

Amongst  the  proficients  in  tiie  great  science 
we  speak  of,  the  Princess  iield  the  first  place. 
Mysterious  stories  ran  of  her  acquaintance 
with  affairs  the  most  momentous  :  there  were 
narratives  of  her  complicity  in  even  darker 
events.  Ilcr  name  was  quoted  liy  Savary  in 
his  secret  report  of  the  Emperor  Paul's  death 

—  an  allu!>ion  to  her  was  made  by  one  of  tlic 
assassins  of  Murat  —  and  a  gloomy  record 
of  a  celeltratcd  incident  in  Louis  ]*liilippc's 
life  ascribed  to  her  a  share  in  a  terrible 
tragedy.  Whether  believed  or  not,  they 
added  to  the  prestige  that  attended  lier,  and 
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she  was  virtually  a  puissance  in  European 
politics. 

To  all  the  intriguists  in  state  affairs  her 
arrival  was  actually  a  boon.  She  could  and 
would  give  them  out  of  her  vast  capital, 
enough  to  establish  them  successfully  iu 
trade.  To  the  minister  of  police  she  Ijrought 
accurate  descriptions  of  suspected  characters 

—  the  "  signalements  "  of  Carbonari  that 
were  threatening  half  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
To  the  foreign  secretary  she  brought  tidings 
of  the  favor  in  which  a  great  Emperor  held 
him,  and  a  shadowy  vision  of  tne  grand 
cross  he  was  one  day  to  have.  She  had  for- 
bidden l)ook8  for  the  cardinal  confessor,  and 
a  case  of  smuggled  cigars  for  the  minister  of 
finance.  The  picturesque  language  of  a 
Journal  de  Modes  could  alone  convey  the 
rare  and  curious  details  of  dress  which  she 
imported  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  ladies. 
In  a  word,  she  had  something  to  secure  her 
a  welcome  in  every  quarter  —  and  all  dune 
witli  a  tact  and  a  delicacy  that  the  most  sus- 
ceptible could  not  have  resisted. 

If  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society 
present  little  suitable  to  description,  they 
are  yet  subjects  of  great  interest  to  him  who 
would  study  men  in  their  moods  of  highest 
subtlety  and  astuteness.  To  mere  passing 
careless  oljservation,  the  reception  of  the 
Princess  was  a  crowded  gathering  of  a  num- 
ber of  well-dressed  people,  in  which  tlie  men 
were  in  far  larger  proportion  than  the  other 
sex.  There  was  abundance  of  courtesy  ;  not 
a  little  of  that  half  flattering  compliment 
which  is  the  small  change  of  intercourse  • 
some  —  not  much  —  scandal,  and  a  fair 
share  of  animated  small  ttilk.  It  was  late 
when  Sir  Horace  Upton  entered,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  where  the  Princess  stood,  kissed 
her  gloved  hand  witii  all  the  submissive  de- 
ference of  a  courtier.  The  most  lynx-eyed 
observer  could  not  have  detected  either  iu 
his  manner  or  in  hers  that  any  intimacy 
existed  between  them,  much  less  friendsliip; 
least  of  all,  anytiiing  still  closer.  His  bear- 
ing was  a  most  studied  and  respectful  homage 

—  hers  a  haughty,  but  condescending  ac- 
ceptance of  it;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  there 
was  tliat  in  those  around  tiiat  seemed  to  say 

—  This  man  is  more  master  liere  than  any  of 
us.  He  did  not  speak  long  with  the  Prin 
cess,  but,  respectfully  yielding  his  place  to  a 
later  arrival,  fell  back  into  tlic  crowd,  and 
soon  after  took  a  seat  beside  one  of  tlie  vei-y 
few  ladies  who  graced  the  reception.  In  all 
they  were  vei-y  few,  we  are  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  for  althougli  La  SabloukofF  was  re- 
ceived at  court  and  all  the  embassies,  they 
who  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  any  strictness  on 
the  score  of  morals,  avoided  rather  than 
souglit  her  intimacy. 
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She  covered  over  what  might  have  seemed 
this  disparagement  of  her  conduct,  by  always 
seeking  the  society  of  men,  as  though  their 
hardy  and  vigorous  intellects  were  more  in 
unison  with  her  own  than  the  graceful  at- 
tributes of  the  softer  sex ;  and  in  this  tone 
did  the  few  lady-friends  she  possessed  appear 
also  to  concur.  It  was  tlicir  pride  to  discuss 
matters  of  state  and  politics  ;  and,  whenever 
they  condescended  to  more  trifling  themes, 
they  treated  them  with' a  degree  of  candor, 
and  in  a  spirit  that  allowed  men  to  speak 
as  unreservedly  as  though  no  ladies  were 
present. 

Let  us  be  forgiven  for  polixity,  since  we 
are  speaking  less  of  individuals  than  of  a 
school  —  a  school,  too,  on  the  increase,  and 
one  whose  results  will  be  more  widely  felt 
than  many  are  disposed  to  believe. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  guests  bar- 
tered the  news  and  the  hon  mots  —  scraps 
of  lettero  from  royal  hands  were  read  —  epi- 
grams from  illustrious  characters  repeated 

—  racy  bits  of  courtly  scandal  were  related, 
and  smart  explanations  hazarded  as  to  how 
this  was  to  turn  out,  and  that  was  to  end. 
It  was  a  very  strange  language  they  talked 

—  so  much  seemed  left  for  inference  —  so 
much  seemed  left  to  surmise.  There  was  a 
shadowy  indistinctness  as  it  were  over  all, 
and  yet  their  manner  showed  a  perfect  and 
thoi-ough  appreciation  of  whatever  went  for- 
ward. Through  all  this  ti'catment  of  great 
questions,  one  striking  feature  pre-eminently 
displayed  itself — a  keen  appreciation  of  how 
much  the  individual  characters,  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  the  very  caprices  of  men  in 
power  modified  the  acts  of  their  govern- 
ments ;  and  thus  you  constantly  heard  such 
remarks  as,  "  If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  dis- 
liked the  Emperor  less  —  or,  so  long  as  Met- 
ternich  has  such  an  attachment  to  the  Queen 
Dowager  —  when  we  get  over  Camery's 
dread  of  the  Archduchess  —  or,  if  we  could 
only  reconcile  the  Prince  to  a  visit  from 
Nesselrode  "  —  showing  that  private  personal 
feelings  were  swaying  the  minds  of  those 
whose  contemplation  might  have  seemed 
raised  to  a  far  loftier  level.  And  then  what 
a  mass  of  very  small  gossip  abounded  —  inci- 
dents so  slight  and  insignificant  that  they 
only  were  lifted  into  importance  by  the  actors 
in  them  being  kings  and  kaisers  !  By  what 
accidents  great  events  were  determined  —  on 
what  mere  trifles  vast  interests  depended,  it 
were,  doubtless,  no  novelty  to  record  :  still 
it  would  startle  many  to  be  told  that  a 
casual  pique,  a  passing  word  launched  at 
hazard,  some  petty  observance  omitted  or  for- 
gotten, have  changed  the  destinies  of  whole 
nations. 

It  is  in  such  circles  as  these  that  incidents 
of  this  kind  are  recounted.    Each  has  some 


anecdote,  trivial  and  unimportant  it  may  be, 
but  still  illustrating  the  life  of  those  who 
live  under  the  shadow  of  Royalty.  The 
Princess  herself  was  inexhaustible  in  these 
stores  of  secret  biography  ;  there  was  not  a 
dynastic  ambition  to  be  consolidated  by  a 
marriage  —  not  a  Coburg  alliance  to  patch 
up  a  family  compact,  tliat  she  was  not  well 
versed  in.  She  detected  in  the  vaguest 
movements  plans  and  intentions,  and  could 
read  the  signs  of  a  policy  in  indications  that 
others  would  have  passed  without  remark. 

One  by  one  the  company  retired,  and  at 
length  Sir  Horace  found  Ijimself  the  last 
guest  of  the  evening.  Scar^ly  had  the  door 
closed  on  the  last  departui-e,»vhen,  drawing 
his  ai'm-chair  to  the  side  of  tne  fire  opposite 
to  that  where  the  Princess  sat,  he  took  out 
his  cigar  case,  and  selecting  a  "  weed,"  de- 
liberately lighted  and  commenced  to  smoke  it. 

"  I  thought  they  'd  never  go,"  said  she, 
witli  a  sigh,  "  but  I  know  why  they  re- 
mained ;  they  all  thought  the  Prince  of 
Istria  was  coming.  They  saw  his  carriage 
stop  here  this  evening,  and  heard  he  had 
sent  up  to  know  if  I  received.  I  wrote  on  a 
card,  '  to-morrow  at  dinner,  at  eight ;'  so  be 
sure  you  are  here  to  meet  him." 

Sir  Horace  bowed  and  smiled  his  accept- 
ance. 

"  And  your  journey,  dear  Princess,"  said 
he  between  the  puflis  of  his  smoke,  "  was  it 
pleasant?" 

"It  might  have  been  well  enough,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  make  a  great  detour.  The 
Duchess  detained  me  at  Parma  for  some  let- 
ters, and  then  sent  me  across  the  mountains 
of  Pontremoli,  a  frightful  road,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Massa." 

"  To  Massa  !  of  all  earthly  places." 

"  Even  so.  They  had  sent  down  there, 
some  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  the  young 
Count  Wahnsdorf,  the  Arcliduchess  Sophia's 
son,  who  having  got  into  all  manner  of  dissi- 
pation at  Vienna,  and  lost  largely  at  play, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  exile  him  for  a 
season;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Modena  offered 
his  aid  to  their  plans,  he  was  named  to  a  troop 
in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  appointed  aid- 
de-carap  to  his  Royal  Highness.  Are  you 
attending  ?  or  has  your  Excellency  lost  the 
clue  of  my  story?  " 

"  I  am  all  ears  ;  only  waiting  anxiously  to 
hear  —  who  is  she?  " 

"Oh,  then,  j'ou  suspect  a  woman  in  the 
case." 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it,  dear  Princess.  The  very 
accents  of  your  voice  prepared  me  for  a  bit 
of  romance." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right ;  he  has  fallen  in  love ; 
so  desperately  in  love  that  he  is  incessant  in 
his  appeals  to  the  Duchess  to  intercede  with 
his  family,  and  grant  him  leave  to  marry." 
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"  To  marry  •nhom?"  asked  Sir  Horace. 

'*  That 's  the  very  question  which  he  can- 
not answer  himself;  and  when  pressed  for 
information,  can  only  reply  tliat  she  is  an 
angel.  Now  angels  arc  not  always  of  good 
family  ;  they  liavo  sometimes  very  humble 
parents  and  very  small  fortunes." 

"  Ilolas  I  "  sighed  the  diplomatist,  piti- 
fully. 

"  This  angel,  it  would  seem,  is  untrace- 
able ;  she  arrived  with  her  mother,  or  what 
is  supposed  to  be  her  mother,  from  Corsica  ; 
they  landed  at  Spczzia,  with  an  English  pass- 
port calling  them  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
llarley.  On  arriving  at  Massa,  they  took  a 
villa  close  to  tko  town,  and  established  them- 
selves with  all  the  circumstance  of  people 
welloflFasto  mean^.  They  however  neither 
received  visits  nor  made  acquaintance  with 
any  one.  They  even  so  far  withdrew  them- 
selves from  public  view,  tliat  they  rarely  left 
their  own  grounds,  and  usually  took  their 
carriage-airing  at  night.  You  arc  not  at- 
tending, I  see." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  an  eager  listener  ; 
only  it  is  a  story  one  has  heard  so  often.  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  preserving  the  incog- 
nito except  where  disclosure  would  have  re- 
vealed a  shame." 

"  Your  Excellency  mistakes,"  replied  she, 
"  the  incognito  is  sometimes  like  a  feigned 
despatch  in  diplomacy,  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing curiosity." 

"  Ces  ruses  ne  se  font  plus.  Princess,  they 
were  the  fashion  in  Talleyrand's  time;  now 
we  are  satisGed  to  mystify  by  no  meaning." 

"  If  the  weapons  of  the  old  school  arc  not 
employed,  there  is  another  reason,  perhaps," 
said  she,  with  a  dubious  smile. 

"  That  modern  arms  are  too  feeble  to  wield 
them,  you  mean,"  said  he,  bowing  court- 
eously. •'  Ah  !  it  is  but  too  true,  Princess," 
and  he  sighed  what  might  mean  regret  over 
the  fact,  or  devotion  to  herself —  perhaps 
both.  At  all  events  his  submission  served  as 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  she  resumed. 

"  And  now,  '  revenons  a  nos  raoutons,'  " 
said  she,  "  or  at  least  to  our  lambs.  This 
Walinsdorf  is  quite  capable  of  contracting  a 
marriage  without  any  permitision,  if  they  ap- 
pear inclined  to  thwart  him  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  can  be  done?  The  Duke  would 
send  those  people  away  out  of  his  territory, 
only  that  if  they  be  English,  as  their  pats- 
ports  imply,  he  knows  that  there  will  be  no 
end  of  trouble  with  your  amiable  govern- 
ment, who  is  never  paternal  till  some  one 
corrects  one  of  her  children.  If  Wahnsdorf 
be  sent  away,  where  are  they  to  send  him? 
besides,  in  all  these  cases,  the  creature  car- 
ries his  malady  with  him,  and  is  sure  to 
marry  the  first  who  sympathizes  with  him. 
In  a  word,  there  were  diflBculties  on  all  sides. 


and  the  Duchess  ser^t  me  over,  in  observa- 
tion, as  they  say,  rather  tiian  with  any  direct 
plan  of  extrication." 

"  And  you  went." 

"Yes;  I  passed  twent^'-four  hours.  I 
couldn't  stay  longer,  for  I  promised  the 
Cardinal  Caraffa  to  be  in  Rome  on  tiie  18th, 
about  tiiose  Polisli  nunneries.  As  to  Massa, 
I  gathered  little  more  than  I  had  heard  be- 
foreiiand.  I  saw  their  villa ;  I  even  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  orangery  in  my  capiacity 
of  traveller  —  the  whole  a  perfect  Paradise. 
I  'm  not  sure  I  did  not  get  a  peep  at  Eve  her- 
self; at  a  distance,  however.  I  made  greatcf- 
forts  to  obtUin  an  interview,  but  ail  unsuc- 
cessfully. The  police  authorities  managed 
to  summon  two  of  the  servants  to  the  Po- 
desta,  on  pretence  of  some  irregularity  in 
their  papers,  but  we  obtained  nothing  out  of 
them  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  saw  clearly  that 
nothing  could  be  effected  by  a  coup  de  main. 
The  place  requires  a  long  siege,  and  I  have 
not  time  for  that." 

"  Did  you  see  Wahnsdorf?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  him  to  dinner  with  me  alone 
at  the  Hotel,  for,  to  avoid  all  observation,  I 
only  went  to  the  Palace  after  nightfall.  He 
confes.sed  all  his  sins  to  me,  and,  like  every 
other  scapegrace,  thought  marriage  was  a 
grand  ab.solution  for  past  wickedness.  He 
told  me  too,  how  he  n;iade  the  acquaintance 
of  these  strangers.  They  were  crossing  the 
Mazza  with  their  carriage  on  a  raft,  when 
the  cable  snapped  and  they  were  all  carried 
down  the  torrent.  He  happened  to  be  a 
passenger  at  the  time,  and  did  something 
very  heroic,  I  've  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot 
exactly  remember  what ;  but  it  amounted  to 
either  being,  or  being  supposed  to  be,  their 
deliverer;  He  thus  obtained  leave  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  villa  ;  but  even  this  gratitude 
was  very  measured  :  they  only  admitted  him 
at  rare  intervals,  and  for  a  very  briof  visit. 
In  fact,  it  was  plain  lie  had  to  deal  with  con- 
sumatc  tacticians,  who  turned  the  mystery 
of  their  seclusion  and  the  honor  vouchsafed 
him  to  an  ample  profit." 

"  He  told  them  his  name  and  his  rank?  " 

"  Y'^es  ;  and  he  owned  that  they  did  not 
seem  at  all  impressed  by  the  revelation.  He 
describes  them  as  very  haughty,  very  conde- 
scending in  manner,  '  tresgrandcs dames,'  in 
fact,  but  unquestionably  born  to  the  class 
tliey  represent.  They  never  dropped  a  hint 
of  whence  they  had  come,  or  any  circum- 
stance of  their  past  lives ;  butseemcd  entirely 
engrossed  by  tlie  present,  which  they  spend 
principally  in  cultivating  the  arts ;  they 
both  drew  admirably,  and  the  young  lady 
Iiad  become  a  most  skilful  modelist  in  clay, 
her  wholi;  day  being  passed  in  a  studio  which 
they  had  just  built.  1  urged  him  strongly 
to  try  and  obtain  permission  for  me  to  see  it. 
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but  he  assured  me  it  was  hopeless  —  the  re- 
quest might  even  endanger  his  own  position 
with  them. 

"  I  could  perceive  that,  though  very  much 
in  love,  VVahnsdorf  was  equally  taken  by  the 
romance  of  this  adventure,  lie  had  never 
been  a  hero  to  himself  before,  and  he  was 
perfectly  enchanted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
eensation.  He  never  afi'ected  to  say  that  he 
had  made  the  least  impression  on  the  young 
lady's  lieart ;  but  ho  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  nephew  of  an  Emperor  need  not 
trouble  liis  head  on  that  score.  He  is  a  very 
good-looking,  well-mannered,  weak  boy, 
who,  if  he  only  reach  the  ago  of  thirty  witli- 
out  any  great  blunder,  will  pass  for  a  very 
dignified  Prince  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"  Did  you  give  him  any  hopes?" 

"  Of  course,  if  he  only  promised  to  follow 
my  counsels  ;  and  as  these  same  counsels  are 
yet  in  the  oven,  he  must  needs  wait  for 
them.  In  a  word,  he  is  to  write  to  me 
everything,  and  I  to  him,  and  so  we  parted." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  these  people,"  said 
Upton,  languidly. 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  she,  "  but  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary,"  and  her  tone  made 
the  words  very  significant. 


"  Chelmsford,  ho  'snow  Secretary  at  Turin, 
might  perhaps  trace  them,"  said  he,  "  he 
always  knows  everything  of  those  people  who 
are  secrets  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  For  the  present  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
were  better  not  to  direct  attention  towards 
them,"  replied  she.  "  What  we  do  here 
must  be  done  adroitly,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
that  it  can  be  disavowed  if  necessary,  or 
abandoned  if  unsuccessful." 

"  Said  with  all  your  own  tact,  I'rinccss," 
said  Sir  Horace  smiling;  "I  can  perceive, 
however,  that  you  have  a  plan  in  your  head 
already.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  No,"  said  she  with  a  sigh,  "  I  took 
wonderfully  little  interest  in  the  affair.  It 
was  one  of  those  games  where  the  combina- 
tions are  so  few  you  don't  condescend  to  learn 
it.     Are  you  aware  of  the  hour  ?  " 

"  Actually  three  o'clock,"  said  he,  stand- 
ing up.  "  Really,  Princess,  I  am  quite 
shocked." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  she  smiling,  "  '  On 
se  compromette  si  faeilement  dans  cet  bas 
monde.'  Good  night,"  and  she  courtseyed, 
and  withdrew  before  he  had  time  to  take  his 
hat  and  retire. 
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CILiPTER  XXV. 
A  DUKE  AND  HIS  MINISTER. 


In  this  age  of  the  world,  when  everybody 
has  been  everywhere,  soon  everything,  and 
talked  with  everybody,  it  may  savor  of  an 
impertinence  if  we  ask  of  our  reader  if  he 
has  ever  been  at  Massa.  It  may  so  chance 
that  he  has  not,  and  if  so,  as  assuredly  has 
ho  yet  an  untasted  pleasure  before  him. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  Massa  is  not  as  it  once 
was.  The  little  Duchy,  whose  capital  it 
formed,  has  been  united  to  a  larger  state. 
The  distinctive  features  of  a  metropolis,  and 
the  residence  of  a  sovereign  Prince,  are  gone. 
The  life,  and  stir,  and  animation  which  sur- 
round a  Court  have  subsided  ;  grass-grown 
streets  and  deserted  squares  replace  the  busy 
movement  of  former  days  ;  a  dreamy  weari- 
ness seems  to  have  fallen  over  every  one,  as 
though  life  offered  no  more  prizes  for  exer- 
tion, and  that  the  day  of  her  ambition  was 
sot  forever.  Yet  are  there  features  about 
the  spot  which  all  the  chances  and  changes 
of  political  fortune  cannot  touch.  Dynasties 
may  fall,  and  thrones  crumble,  but  the  eter- 
nal Appenines  will  still  rear  their  snow-clad 
summits  towards  the  sky.  Along  the  vast 
plain  of  ancient  olives,  the  perfumed  wind 
will  still  steal  at  evening,  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  plash  lazily 
among  the  rocks,  over  which  the  myrtle  and 
the  ar])utus  arc  hanging.  There,  amidst 
them  all,  half  hid  in  clustering  vines, 
bathed  in  soft  odors  from  orange  groves,  with 
plashing  fountains  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
foaming  streams  gushing  from  the  sides  of 
marble  mountains,  there  stands  Massa  — 
ruined,  decayed,  and  deserted  ;  but  beautiful 
in  all  its  desolation,  and  fairer  to  gaze  on 
than  many  a  scene  where  the  tide  of  human 
fortune  is  at  the  flood. 

As  you  wonder  there  now,  passing  the 
deep  arch  over  which,  hundreds  of  feet  above 
you,  the  ancient  fortress  frowns,  and  enter 
the  silent  streets,  you  Avould  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  how,  a  very  few  years 
back,  this  was  the  brilliant  residence  of  a 
Court,  the  gay  resort  of  strangers  from  every 
land  of  Europe,  that  showy  equipages  trav- 
ersed these  weed-grown  squares,  and  high- 
born dames  swept  proudly  beneath  these 
leafy  alleys.  Hard  indeed  to  fancy  the  glit- 
tering throng  of  courtiers,  the  merry  laughter 
of  light-hearted  beauty,  beneath  these  trcl- 
llsed  shades,  where,  moodily  and  slow,  some 
solitary  figure  now  steals  along,  "  pondering 
sad  thouglits  over  the  by-gone." 

But  a  few  —  a  very  few  years  ago,  and 
Massa  was  in  the  plentitude  of  its  prosperity. 
The  revenues  of  tlio  state  were  large,  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  maintained  all  that 
such  a  city  could  require,  and  nearly  enough 


to  gratify  every  caprice  of  a  Prince  whoso 
costly  tastes  ranged  over  every  theme,  and 
found  in  each  a  pretext  for  reckless  expendi- 
ture. He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  na- 
ture, having  gifted  largely,  takes  out  the 
compensation  by  a  disposition  of  instability 
and  fickleness  that  renders  every  acquirement 
valueless,  lie  could  have  been  anything  — 
orator,  poot,  artist,  soldier,  statesman  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  very  diversity  of  his  abilities, 
there  was  that  wantof  fixity  of  purpose,  that 
left  him  ever  short  of  success,  till  ho  hmiself, 
wearied  by  repeated  failures,  distrusted  bis 
own  powers,  and  ceased  to  exert  them. 

Sucli  a  man,  under  the  hard  pressure  of  a 
necessity,  might  have  done  great  things  ;  as 
it  was,  born  to  a  princely  station,  and  with  a 
vast  fortune,  he  became  a  reckless  spend- 
thrift—  a  dreary  visionary  at  one  time,  an 
enthusiastic  dilletante  at  another.  There 
was  not  a  scheme  of  government  he  had  not 
eagerly  embraced  and  abandoned  in  turn. 
He  had  attacted  to  his  little  capital  all  that 
Europe  could  boast  of  artistic  excellence,  and 
as  suddenly  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
most  intolerant  zeal  of  Papal  persecution  — 
denouncing  every  species  of  pleasure,  and  or- 
daining a  more  than  monastic  self-denial  and 
strictness.  There  was  only  one  mode  of  cal- 
culating what  he  might  do,  which  was,  by 
imagining  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  then 
was.  Extremes  were  his  delight,  and  he  un- 
dulated between  Austrian  tyranny  and  demo- 
cratic licentiousnes  in  politics  ;  just  as  he 
vacillated  between  the  darkest  bigotry  of  his 
church  and  open  infidelity. 

At  the  time  when  we  desire  to  present  him 
to  our  readers  (the  exact  j-ear  is  not  mate- 
rial), he  was  fast  beginning  to  weary  of  an  in- 
terregnum of  asceticism  aud  severity.  He 
had  closed  theatres  and  suppressed  all  public 
rejoicings  ;  and  for  an  entire  winter  he  had 
sentenced  his  faithful  subjects  to  the  un- 
broken sway  of  the  Priest  and  the  Priar,  — 
a  species  of  rule  wliich  had  banished  all 
strangers  from  the  Duchy  ;  and  threatened, 
by  the  injury  to  trade,  the  direst  consequen- 
ces to  the  capital.  To  have  brought  the 
question  formally  before  him  in  all  its  details, 
would  have  ensured  the  downfall  of  any 
minister  rash  enough  for  such  daring.  Tiiere 
was,  indeed,  but  one  man  about  the  court 
who  Iiad  courage  for  the  enterprise  ;  and  to 
him  we  would  devote  a  few  lines  as  we  pass. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  named  Stubbcr  ;  he 
had  originally  come  out  to  It^ily  Mith  horses 
for  his  lligliness  ;  and  been  induced,  by  good 
offers  of  employment,  to  remain.  He  was 
not  exactly  stable-groom,  nor  trainer,  nor 
was  he  of  the  dignityofmaster  of  the  stables; 
l)ut  he  was  something  whose  attributes 
included  a  little  of  all  and  something  more. 
One  thing  he  assuredly  was  :  a  consummately 
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clever  fellow,  who  could  apply  all  his  native 
Yorkshire  shrewdness  to  a  new  sphere  ;  and 
make  of  his  homespun  foculties  the  keen  in- 
telligence by  whicli  he  could  guide  himself  in 
novel  and  difficult  circumstances 

A  certain  freedom  of  speech,  with  a  bold 
hardihood  of  character,  based,  it  is  true, 
upon  a  conscious  sense  of  honor,  had  brought 
him  more  than  once  under  the  notice  of  the 
Prince.  His  Highness  felt  such  pleasure  in 
the  outspoken  frankness  of  the  man,  that  he 
frequently  took  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him,  and  even  asking  his  advice.  Never 
deterred  by  the  subject,  whatever  it  was, 
Stubber  spoke  out  his  mind,  and  by  the  very 
force  of  strong  native  sense,  and  an  unswerv- 
ing power  of  determination,  soon  impressed 
his  master  that  his  best  counsels  were  to  be 
had  from  the  Yorkshire  jockey,  and  not  from 
the  decorated  and  cordoned  throng  who  filled 
the  anti-chambers. 

To  elevate  the  groom  to  the  rank  of  per- 
sonal attendant ;  to  create  him  a  Chevalier 
and  then  a  Count,  were  all  easy  steps  to  such 
a  Prince.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  Stubber 
was  chief  of  the  cabinet  —  the  trusted  adviser 
of  his  master  in  the  knottiest  questions  of 
foreign  politics  —  the  arbiter  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  with  other  states,  the  highest 
authority  in  home  aflPairs,  and  the  absolute 
ruler  over  the  Duke's  household,  and  all  who 
belonged  to  it.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of 
action  who  speedily  distinguish  themselves 
wherever  the  game  of  life  is  being  played  ; 
smart  to  discern  the  character  of  those 
around  him  —  prompt  to  avail  himself  of 
their  knowledge  —  little  hampered  by  the 
scruples  which  conventionalities  impose  on 
men  bred  in  a  higher  station  —  he  generally 
attained  his  object  before  others  had  arranged 
their  plans  to  oppose  him.  To  these  quali- 
ties he  added  a  rugged,  unflinching  honesty, 
and  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  person  of  his 
Prince.  Strong  in  his  own  conscious  recti- 
tude, and  in  the  confiding  regard  of  his 
severeign,  Stubber  stood  alone  against  all  the 
wiles  and  machinations  of  his  formidable 
rivals. 

Were  we  giving  a  history  of  this  curious 
court  and  its  intrigues,  we  could  relate  some 
strange  stories  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
states  are  ruled.  We  have,  however,  no 
other  business  with  the  subject  than  as  it 
enters  into  the  domain  of  our  own  story,  and 
to  this  we  return. 

It  was  a  calm  evening  of  the  early  autumn, 
as  the  prince,  accompanied  by  Stubber  alone, 
and  unattended  by  even  a  groom,  rode  along 
one  of  the  alleys  of  the  olive  wood  which 
skirts  the  sea  shore  beneath  IMassa.  His 
Highness  was  unusually  moody  and  thought- 
ful, and  as  he  sauntered  carelessly  along. 


seemed  scarcely  to  notice  the  objects  aliout 
him. 

"What  month  are  we  in,  Stubber?" 
asked  he  at  length. 

"September,  Altezza,*'  was  the  short  re- 

"  Per  Bacco  !  so  it  is,  and  in  this  very 
month  we  were  to  have  been  in  Bohemia 
with  the  Arch-duke  Stephen  —  the  best 
shooting  in  all  Europe  and  the  largest  stock 
of  peasants  in  the  whole  world  perhaps  ;  and 
I,  that  love  field  sports  as  no  man  ever  loved 
them!  Eh,  Stubber!"  and  lie  turned 
abruptly  around  to  seek  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  asserted.  Either  Stubber  did  not 
fully  agree  in  the  judgment,  or  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  record  his  concurrence,  but 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  reiterate  his  state- 
ment, adding,  "  I  might  say,  indeed,  it  is 
the  one  solitary  dissipation  I  have  ever  per- 
mitted myself." 

Now  this  was  a  stereotyped  phrase  of  his 
highness,  and  employed  by  him  respecting 
music,  literature,  field  sports,  picture-buy- 
ing, equipage,  play,  and  a  number  of  other 
pursuits  not  quite  so  pardonable,  in  each  of 
which,  for  the  time,  his  zeal  would  seem  to 
be  exclusive. 

A  scarcely  audible  ejaculation,  a  something 
like  a  grunt  from  Stubber,  was  the  only 
assent  to  this  proposition. 

"  And  here  I  am,"  added  the  prince 
testily,  "  the  only  man  of  my  rank  in  Europe 
perhaps,  without  society,  amusement,  or 
pleasure,  condemned  to  the  wearisome  details 
of  a  petty  administration,  and  actually  a 
slave  —  yes,  sir  —  I  say,  a  slave.  What  the 
deuce  is  this?  My  horse  is  sinking  above 
his  pasterns.  Where  are  we,  Stubber?" 
and  with  a  vigorous  dash  of  the  spurs  he  ex- 
tricated himself  from  the  deep  ground. 

"  I  often  told  your  Highness  that  these 
lands  were  ruined  for  want  of  drainage. 
You  may  remark  how  poor  the  trees  are 
along  here  ;  the  fruit,  too,  is  all  deteriorated 
—  all  for  want  of  a  little  skill  and  industry  ; 
and  if  your  Highness  remarked  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people  in  that  village,  every 
second  man  has  the  ague  on  him." 

"  They  did  look  very  wretched,  and  why 
is  it  not  drained  ?  Why  is  n't  everything 
done  as  it  ought,  Stubber?  Eh?  " 

"  Why  is  n't  your  Highness  in  Bohemia?" 

"  Want  of  means,  my  good  Stubber;  no 
money  ;  my  man,  Landetti,  tells  mo  the 
cofier  is  empty,  and  until  this  new  tax  on 
the  Colza  comes  in,  we  shall  have  to  live  on 
our  credit,  or  our  wits  —  I  forget  which,  but 
I  conclude  they  are  about  equally  produc- 
tive." 

"  Landetti  is  a  ladro,"  said  Stubber  "  He 
has  money  enough  to  build  a  new  wing   to 
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bis  chateau  in  Senarizza,  and  to  give  flfty 
thousand  scudi  of  fortune  to  liis  daup;hti'r, 
though  he  can't  afford  your  IliglinetiS  the 
common  necessaries  of  your  station." 

"Per  Bacco!  Billy,  you  are  right;  you 
must  look  into  these  accounts  yourself. 
They  always  confuse  luc." 

"I  have  looked  into  them,  and  your  High- 
ness shall  have  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
to-morrow  on  your  dressing  table,  and  as 
much  more  within  the  week."' 

"  Well  done,  Billy :  you  are  the  only 
fellow  who  can  unmask  these  rogueries.  If  1 
had  onlv  had  you  witli  me  lonj;  ago  !  Well ! 
well!  well!  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  now. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  this  money?  Bohe- 
mia is  out  of  the  question  now.  Shall  wc 
rebuild  the  San  Felice?  It  is  really  too 
small ;  the  stage  is  crowdi'd  with  twenty 
people  on  it.  There 's  that  gate  towards 
Carrara  —  when  is  it  to  bo  comjileted?  — 
there  's  a  figure  wanted  for  tlic  centre 
pedestal.  As  for  the  fountain,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  municipality.  It  is  essentially 
the  interest  of  the  townspeople.  You  'd 
advise  mo  to  spend  the  mom-y  in  draining 
these  low  lands,  or  in  a  grant  ttj  that  new 
company  for  a  pier  at  jMarino  ;  but  I  "11  not ; 
I  have  other  thoughts  in  my  head.  Why 
should  not  this  be  the  centre  of  art  to  the 
whole  Peninsula  ?  Carrara  is  a  city  of 
sculj^tors.  Why  not  concentrate  their  efforts 
here  —  by  a  gallery?  I  have  m^'self  some 
glorious  things  —  the  best  group  Canova 
ever  modelled  —  the  original  Ariadne,  too  — 
far  finer  tl)an  the  thing  people  go  to  see  at 
Frankfort.  Then  there  's  Tanderini's  Shep- 
herd with  the  Goats.  Who  lives  yonder, 
Stubber?  What  a  beautiful  garden  it  is  !  " 
And  he  drew  up  short  in  front  of  a  villa, 
whose  grounds  were  terraced  in  a  succession 
of  gardens,  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
sea.  Plants  and  shrubs  of  other  climates 
were  mingled  with  those  familiar  to  Italy, 
making  up  a  picture  of  singular  beauty,  by 
diversity  of  color  and  foliage.  "  Isn't  this 
the  '  Ombretta,'  Stubber?  " 

"  Yes,  Altezza  ;  but  the  Jlorelli  have  left 
it.  It  is  set  now  to  a  stranger  —  a  Frencji 
lady.     Some  call  her  English,  I  believe." 

"To  be  sure  ;  I  remember.  There  was  a 
demand  about  a  formal  permission  to  reside 
here.  Landetti  advised  me  not  to  sign  it  — 
that  she  might  turn  out  English,  or  have 
some  claim  upon  England,  which  was  quite 
equivalent  to  placing  the  Duchy,  and  all 
■within  it,  under  that  blessed  thing  they  call 
British  protection." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  even  that," 
muttered  StubVjer. 

"  British  occupation  perhaps  you  mean  ; 
■well,  you  may  be  right.  At  all  events,  I 
did  not  take  Landetti 's  advice,  for  I  gave 


the  permission,  and  I  have  never  heard  more 
of  her.  She  must  be  ricli,  I  take  it.  See 
what  order  this  place  is  kept  in  ;  that  con- 
servatory is  very  large  indeed,  and  the  orange 
trees  are  finer  than  ours." 

"  They  seem  very  fine,  indeed,"  said 
Stubber. 

"  I  saj-,  sir,  that  wc  have  none  such  at 
the  Palace.  I  "11  wager  a  zccchino  they 
have  come  from  Naples  ;  and  look  at  that 
magnolia  I  tell  you,  Stubber,  this  garden 
is  very  far  superior  to  ours." 

"  Your  Highness  has  not  been  in  the 
Palace  gardens  lately,  perhaps.  I  was  there 
this  morning,  and  they  are  really  in  admira- 
ble order." 

"  I  '11  have  a  peep  inside  of  these  grounds, 
Stubber,"  said  the  Duke,  who,  no  lunger  at- 
tentive to  the  otiier,  only  followed  out  his 
own  train  of  thought.  At  the  same  instant 
he  dismounted,  and  without  giving  himself 
any  troul)le  about  his  horse,  made  straight 
for  a  Hmall  wicket  which  lay  invitingly  open 
in  front  of  him.  The  narrow  skirting  of 
copse  passed,  the  Duke  at  once  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  laid  out 
with  consummate  skill  and  taste,  and  offering 
at  intervals  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the 
surrounding  scenei-y.  Although  much  of 
what  he  beheld  around  him  was  the  work  of 
many  years,  there  were  abundant  traces  of 
innovation  and  improvement.  Some  of  the 
statues  were  recently  placed,  and  a  small 
temple  of  Grecian  architecture  seemed  to 
have  been  just  restored.  A  heavy  curtain 
hung  across  the  doorway  ;  drawing  back 
which,  the  Duke  entered  what  he  at  once 
perceived  to  be  a  sculptor's  studio.  Casts 
and  models  lay  carelessly  about,  and  a 
newly-begun  group  stood  enshrouded  in  the 
wetted  drapery  with  which  artists  clothe 
their  unfinislied  labors.  No  mean  artist 
himself,  the  Duke  examined  critically  the 
figures  before  him,  nor  was  he  long  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  artist  had  committed  more 
than  one  fault  in  drawing  and  proportion. 
"  This  is  amateur  work,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  yet  not  without  cleverness  and  a  touch 
of  genius  too.  Your  dillettante  scorns 
anatomy,  and  will  not  submit  to  drudgery; 
hence,  here  are  muscles  incorrectly  devel- 
oped, and  their  action  ill  expressed.''  So 
saying,  he  sat  down  before  the  model,  and 
taking  up  one  of  the  tools  at  his  side,  began 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  in  the  work. 
It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  task  for  which 
his  skill  adapted  him.  Too  impatient  and 
too  discursive  to  accomplish  anything  of  his 
own,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  correct  the 
Aiults  of  another,  and  so  ho  worked  away 
vigorously  —  totally  forgetting  where  he 
was,  how  he  had  come  there,  and  as  utterly 
o])livious  of  Stubber,  whom  he  had  left  with- 
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out.  Growing  more  and  more  interested  as 
he  proceeded,  he  arose  at  length  to  take  a 
better  view  of  what  he  had  done,  and  stand- 
ing some  distance  off,  exclaimed  aloud, "  Per 
Bacco  !  I  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it  — 
there  's  life  in  it  now." 

"  So  indeed  is  there,"  cried  a  gentle  voice 
behind  him,  and  turning  he  beheld  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  girl,  whose  dress  was  cov- 
ered by  the  loose  blouzo  of  a  sculptor. 
"How  I  thank  you  for  this!"  said  she, 
blushing  deeply  as  she  curtisied  before  him. 
"  I  have  had  no  teaching  —  and  never  till 
this  moment  knew  how  much  I  needed  it." 

"And  this  is  your  work,  then?"  said 
the  Duke,  who  turned  again  towards  the 
model.  "  Well,  there  is  promise  in  it. 
There  is  even  more.  Still  you  have  hard 
labor  before  you,  if  you  would  be  really  an 
artist.  There  is  a  grammer  in  these  things, 
and  he  who  would  speak  the  tongue  must 
get  over  the  declensions.  I  know  but  little 
myself —  " 

"  Oh  do  not  say  so,"  cried  she,  eagerly  ; 
"  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  master's  presence." 

The  Duke  started,  partly  struck  by  the 
energy  of  her  manner  ;  in  part  by  the  words 
themselves.  It  is  often  difficult  for  men  in 
his  station  to  believe  that  they  are  not  known 
and  recognized,  and  so  he  stood  wondering 
at  her,  and  thinking  who  she  could  be  that 
did  not  know  him  to  be  the  prince.  "  You 
mistake  me,"  said  he  gently,  and  with  that 
dignity  which  is  the  birthright  of  those  born 
to  command.  "  1  am  but  a  very  indifferent 
artist.  I  have  studied  a  little,  it  is  true ; 
but  other  pursuits  and  idleness  have  swept 
away  the  small  knowledge  I  once  possessed, 
and  left  me,  as  to  art,  pretty  much  as  I  am 
in  morals — that  is,  1  know  what  is  right, 
but  very  often  I  can't  accomplish  it." 

"You  are  from  Carrara,  I  conclude?" 
said  the  young  girl  timidly,  still  curious  to 
hear  more  about  him. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he,  smiling,  "I  am 
a  native  of  Massa,  and  live  here." 

"And  are  you  not  a  sculptor  by  profes- 
sion? "  asked  she,  still  more  eagerly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  laughing  pleasantly  ;  "  I 
follow  a  more  pi'ecarious  trade,  nor  can  I 
mould  the  clay  I  work  in,  so  deftly." 

"  At  least  you  love  art,"  said  she,  with  an 
enthusiasm  heightened  by  the  changes  he 
had  effected  in  her  group. 

"Now  it  is  my  turn  to  question,  Signo- 
rina,"  said  he,  gaily.  "  Why,  with  a  talent 
like  yours,  have  you  not  given  yourself  to 
regular  study?  You  live  in  a  land  where 
instruction  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain. 
Carrara  is  one  vast  studio  ;  there  must  be 
many  there  wlio  would  not  alone  bo  willing, 
but  even  proud  to  have  such  a  pupil.  Have 
you  never  thought  of  this?  " 


"I  have  thought  of  it,"  said  she,  pen- 
sively, "  but  my  aunt,  with  whom  I  live,  de- 
sires to  see  no  one,  to  know  no  one  —  even 
now,"  added  she,  blushing  deejDly,  "  I  find 
myself  conversing  with  an  utter  stranger,  in 

a   way "      She   stopped,   overwhelmed 

with  confusion,  and  he  finished  her  sentence 
for  her. 

"  In  a  way  which  shows  how  naturally  a 
love  of  art  establishes  a  confidence  between 
those  who  possess  it."  As  he  spoke,  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  back,  and  a  lady  entered, 
who,  though  several  years  older,  bore  such 
a  likeness  to  the  young  girl  that  she  might 
readily  have  been  taken  for  her  sister. 

"It  is  at  length  time  1  should  make  my 
excuses  for  this  intrusion,  madame,"said  he, 
turning  towards  her,  and  then  in  a  few  words 
explained  how  the  accidental  passing  by  the 
spot  and  the  temptation  of  the  open  wicket 
had  led  him  to  a  trespass,  "  which,"  added 
he,  smiling,  "  I  can  only  say,  I  shall  be 
charmed  if  you  will  condescend  to  retaliate. 
I,  too,  have  some  objects  of  art,  and  gardens 
which  are  thought  worthy  of  a  visit." 

"  We  live  here,  sir,  apart  from  the  world. 
It  is  for  that  reason  we  have  selected  this 
residence,"  replied  she,  coldly. 

"  I  shall  respect  your  seclusion,  madame," 
answered  he,  with  a  deep  bow,  "and  only 
beg  once  more  to  tender  my  sincere  apologies 
for  the  past.  He  moved  towards  the  door 
as  he  spoke,  the  ladies  curtisied  deeply,  and 
with  a  still  lowlier  reverence  he  passed  out. 

The  Duke  lingered  in  the  garden,  as 
though  unwilling  to  leave  the  spot.  For  a 
while  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
recognized  passed  through  his  mind,  but  he 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  the  singularity  of  the  situation 
amused  him. 

"  I  am  culling  a  souvenir,  madame,"  said 
he,  plucking  a  moss-rose  as  the  lady  passed. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  better  one,  sir,"  said 
she  detaching  one  from  her  bouquet,  and 
handing  it  to  him,  — and  so  they  parted. 

"  Per  Bacco  !  Stubber,  I  have  seen  two 
very  charming  women.  They  are  evidently 
persons  of  condition  ;  find  out  all  about 
them,  and  let  me  hear  it  to-morrow  ;  " — and 
so  saying,  his  Highness  rode  away,  thinking 
pleasantly  over  his  adventure,  and  fancying 
a  hundred  ways  in  which  it  might  be  amus- 
ingly carried  out.  The  life  of  princes  is 
rarely  fertile  in  surprises  ;  perhaps,  there^ 
fore,  the  uncommon  and  the  unusal  are  the 
pleasantest  of  all  their  sensations. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 
ITALIAN    TROUBLES, 

Stubber  knew  his  master  well.  There 
was  no  need  for  any  prequisitions  on  his 
part ;  the  ladies,  the  studio,  and  the  garden 
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were  totally  forgotten  ere  nightfall.  Some 
rather  alarming  intelligence  had  arrived 
from  Carrara,  which  had  quite  obliterated 
every  memory  of  liis  late  adventure.  That 
little  town  of  artists  had  long  been  the 
resort  of  an  excited  class  of  politicians,  and 
it  was  more  than  rumored  that  the  "  Car- 
bonari "  had  established  tliere  a  lodge  of 
their  order.  Inflammatory  placards  had 
been  posted  through  the  town  —  violent  de- 
nunciations of  the  government  —  vengeance, 
even  on  the  head  of  the  sovereign,  openly 
proclaimed,  and  a  speedy  day  promised  when 
the  wrongs  of  an  enslaved  people  should  be 
avenged  in  blood.  The  messenger  who 
brought  the  alarming  tidings  to  ^lassa  car- 
ried with  him  many  of  the  inflammatory 
documents,  as  well  as  several  knives  and 
poinards,  discovered  by  the  activity  of  the 
police  in  a  ruined  building  at  the  sea  shore. 
No  arrests  had  as  yet  been  made,  but  the 
authorities  wei'e  in  possession  of  information 
with  regard  to  various  suspicious  characters, 
and  the  police  prepared  to  act  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

It  was  an  h.our  after  midnight  when  the 
council  met,  and  the  Duke  sat  pule,  agitated, 
and  terrified  at  the  table,  with  Landetti,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Capreni,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  A  flairs,  and  General  Ferrucio,  the 
War  Minister,  —  a  venerable  ecclesiastic, 
Monsignore  Abbati,  occupying  the  lowest 
place  in  virtue  of  his  humble  station,  as  con- 
fessor of  his  Iliglmess.  He  who  of  all 
others  enjoyed  his  master's  confidence,  and 
whose  ready  intelligence  was  most  needed  in 
the  emergency,  was  not  present ;  his  title 
of  Minister  of  the  Household  not  qualifying 
him  for  a  place  at  the  council. 

Whatever  the  result,  the  deliberation  was 
a  long  one.  Even  while  it  continued,  there 
was  time  to  despatch  a  courier  to  Cai-rara, 
and  receive  the  answer  he  brought  back ; 
and  when  the  Duke  returned  to  his  room,  it 
was  already  fur  advanced  in  the  morning. 
Fatigued  and  harrassed,  he  dismissed  iiis 
valet  at  once,  and  desired  that  Stubber 
might  attend  him.  When  he  arrived,  how- 
ever, his  Highness  had  fiillcn  off  asleep,  and 
lay,  dressed  as  he  was,  on  his  bed. 

iStubber  sat  noiselessly  beside  his  master, 
his  mind  deeply  pondering  over  the  events 
which,  althougii  he  had  not  been  present  at 
the  council,  had  all  been  related  to  him.  It 
v/as  not  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  that 
formidable  conspiracy,  which,  under  the 
title  of  the  Carbonari,  had  established  them- 
selves in  every  corner  of  Europe. 

In  tiie  days  of  his  humbler  fortune  he  hud 
known  several  of  tliem  intimately;  he  had 
been  often  sulicited  to  join  tiieir  band;  but 
while  steadily  refusing  this,  he  had  detected 


much  which  to  his  keen  intelligence  savored 
of  treachery  to  the  cause  amongst  thorn. 
This  cause  was  necessarily  recruited  from 
those  whose  lives  rejected  all  honest  and 
patient  labor.  They  were  the  disappointed 
men  of  every  station,  from  the  higliest  to 
the  lowest.  The  ruined  gentleman  —  the 
beggared  noble  —  the  bankrupt  trader  —  the 
houseless  artizan  —  the  homeless  vagabond, 
wei-e  all  there ;  bold,  daring  and  energetic, 
fearless  as  to  the  present,  reckless  as  to  the 
future.  They  sought  for  any  change,  no 
matter  what,  seeing  that  in  the  convulsion 
their  own  condition  must  be  bettered.  Few 
troubled  their  heads  how  these  changes  were 
to  bo  accomplished  —  they  cared  little  for 
the  real  grievances  they  assumed  to  redress 
—  their  work  was  demolition.  It  was  to  the 
hour  of  pillage  alone  they  looked  for  the  re- 
compense of  their  hardihood.  Some  un- 
questionably, took  a  difl'erent  view  of  the 
agencies  and  the  objects ;  dreamy  specula- 
tive men,  with  high  aspirations,  hoped  that 
the  cruel  wrongs  which  tyranny  inflicted  on 
many  a  European  state  might  be  efi'ectually 
curbed  by  a  glorious  freedom  —  when  each 
man's  actions  should  be  made  conformable 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  the 
will  of  all  be  typified  in  the  conduct  of  each. 
There  wa-s,  however,  another  class,  and  to 
these  Stubber  had  given  deep  attention.  It 
was  a  party  whose  singular  activity  and 
energy  wore  always  in  the  ascendant  —  ever 
suggesting  bold  measures  whose  results  could 
scarcely  be  more  than  menaces,  and  advocat- 
ing actions  whose  greatest  efiect  could  not 
rise  above  acts  of  terror  and  dismay.  And 
thus  while  the  loaders  plotted  gre<vt  political 
convulsions,  and  the  masses  dreamed  of  sack 
and  pilhigo,  these  latter  dealt  in  acts  of  sui- 
cidal assassination  —  the  vengeance  of  the 
poinard  and  the  poison  cup.  These  were 
the  men  Stubber  had  studied  with  no  com- 
mon attention.  He  fancied  he  saw  in  them 
neither  the  dupes  of  their  own  excited  im- 
aginations, nor  the  reckless  followers  of 
rapine,  but  an  order  of  men  equal  to  the 
former  by  intelligence,  but  far  transcending 
the  last  in  crime  and  infamy.  In  his  own 
early  experiences  he  had  perceived  that  more 
than  one  of  these  had  expatriated  themselves 
suddenly,  carrying  away  to  foreign  shores 
considerable  wealth,  and  that,  too,  under 
circumstances  where  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty seemed  scarcely  possible.  Others,  he 
had  seen,  as  suddenly  throwing  off  their 
political  associates,  run  into  stations  of  rank 
and  power ;  and  one  niomorablo  case  ho 
knew,  where  the  individual  had  become  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  very  state  whose  destruc- 
tion he  had  sworn  to  accomplish.  Such  a 
one  he  now  fancied  ho  had  detected  among 
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the  advisers  of  his  Prince,  and,  deeply 
ruminating  on  this  theme,  he  sat  at  the 
bed-side. 

"  Is  it  a  dream,  Stubber,  or  have  wo  really 
heard  bad  news  from  Carrara  ?  Has  Fras- 
chctti  been  stabbed,  or  not?  " 

"Yes,  your  Highness,  he  has  been  stabbed, 
exactly  two  inches  below  where  he  was 
wounded  in  September  last  —  then  it  was 
his  pocket-book  saved  him ;  now  it  was  your 
Higliness'  picture,  which,  like  a  fiiithful  fol- 
lower, he  always  carried  about  him." 

"  Which  means  that  you  disbelieve  the 
whole  story." 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

"  And  the  poinards  found  at  the  Bocca  de 
Magni?  " 

"  Found  by  those  who  placed  them  there." 

"  And  the  proclamations?  " 

"  Blundering  devices.  See,  here  is  one  of 
them,  printed  on  the  very  paper  supplied  to 
the  Government  offices.  There  's  the  water 
mark,  with  the  crown  and  your  own  cypher 
on  it." 

"  Per  Bacco  !  so  it  is.  Let  me  show  this 
to  Landetti." 

"Wait  a  while,  your  Highness;  let  us 
trace  this  a  little  further.  No  arrests  have 
been  made." 

"  None." 

"  Nor  will  any.  The  object  in  view  is 
already  gained  ;  they  have  terrified  you,  and 
secured  the  next  move." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Simply  that  they  have  persuaded  you 
that  this  state  is  the  hotbed  of  revolutionists  ; 
that  your  own  means  of  security  and  repres- 
fijon  are  unequal  to  the  emergency  ;  that 
disafiection  exists  in  the  army  ;  and  that, 
whether  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment or  your  safety,  you  have  only  one 
course  remaining." 

"  Which  is— " 

"  To  call  in  the  Austrians." 

"  Per  Bacco  !  it  is  exactly  what  they  have 
advised.  How  did  you  come  to  know  it? 
Who  is  the  traitor  at  the  council  board?  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  name  of  one 
who  was  not  such.  Why,  your  Highness, 
these  fellows  are  not  your  ministers,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  paid  by  you.  They  are 
Metternich's  people ;  they  receive  their  ap- 
pointments from  Vienna,  and  are  only  ac- 
countable to  the  cabinet  held  at  Schoen- 
brunn.  If  wise  and  moderate  counsels 
prevailed  here,  if  our  financial  measures 
prospered,  if  the  people  were  happy  and 
contented,  how  long,  think  you,  would  Lom- 
bardy  submit  to  be  ruled  by  the  rod  and  the 
bayonet?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  will  be 
suffered  to  give  an  example  to  the  peninsula 
of  a  good  administration  ?  " 

"  But  so  it  is,"  broke  in  the  Prince  •  "  I 


defy  any  man  to  assert  the  opposite.  Tlie 
country  is  prosperous,  the  people  are  con- 
tented, the  laws  justly  administrated,  and,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  myself  as  popular  as  any 
sovereign  of  Europe." 

"And  I  tell  your  Highness,  just  as  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  country  is  ground  down 
with  taxation,  even  to  export  duties  on  the 
few  things  we  have  to  export  —  that  the 
people  are  poor  to  the  very  verge  of  starva- 
tion—  that  if  they  do  not  take  to  the  high- 
ways as  brigands,  it  is  because  their  tradi- 
tions as  honest  men  yet  survive  amongst 
them  —  that  the  laws  only  exist  as  an  agent 
of  tyranny,  arrest  and  imprisonment  being 
at  the  mere  carpice  of  the  authorities.  Nor 
is  there  a  means  by  which  an  innocent  man 
can  demand  his  trial,  and  insist  on  being 
confronted  with  his  accuser.  Your  jails  are 
full,  crowded  to  a  state  of  pestilence  with 
supposed  political  offenders,  men  that,  in  a 
free  country,  would  be  at  large,  toiling  in- 
dustriously for  their  families,  and  whose 
opinions  could  never  be  dangerous,  if  not 
festering  in  the  foul  air  of  a  dungeon.  And 
as  to  your  oion  popularity,  all  I  say  is,  don't 
walk  in  the  Piazza  at  Carrara  after  dusk. 
No,  nor  even  at  noon-day." 

"  And  you  dare  to  speak  thus  to  me, 
Stubber  !  "  said  the  Prince,  his  face  covered 
with  a  deadly  pallor  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
white  lips  trembling,  but  less  in  passion 
than  in  fear. 

"  And  why  not,  sir?  Of  what  value 
could  such  a  man  as  I  am  be  to  your  ser- 
vice, if  I  were  not  to  tell  you  what  you  '11 
never  hear  from  others — the  plain,  simple 
truth  ?  Is  it  not  clear  enough  that  if  I  only 
thought  of  my  own  benefit,  I  'd  say  what- 
ever you  'd  like  best  to  hear  —  I  'd  tell  you, 
like  Landetti,  that  the  taxes  were  well  paid, 
or  say,  as  Cerreccio  did,  t'  other  day,  that 
your  army  would  do  credit  to  any  state  in 
Europe  ;  when  he  well  knew  at  the  time, 
that  the  artillery  was  in  mutiny  from  arrears 
of  pay,  and  the  cavalry  horses  dying  from 
short  rations  !  " 

"I  am  well  weary  of  all  this,"  said  the 
duke,  with  a  sigh.  "  If  the  half  of  what  I  # 
hear  of  my  kingdom,  every  day,  be  but 
true,  my  lot  in  life  is  worse  than  a  galley- 
slave's.  One  assures  me  that  I  am  bank- 
rupt ;  another  calls  me  a  vassal  of  Austria  ; 
a  third  makes  me  out  a  Papal  spy,  and  you 
aver  that  if  I  venture  into  the  streets  of  my 
own  town  —  in  the  midst  of  my  own  people, 
I  am  almost  sure  to  be  assassinated  !  " 

"Take  no  man's  word,  sir,  for  what, 
while  you  can  see  for  yourself,  it  is  your 
own  duty  to  ascertain,"  said  Stubber  reso- 
lutely. ''  If  you  really  only  desire  a  life  of 
ease  and  indolence,  forgetting  what  you  owe 
to  yourself  and  those  you  rule  over,  send  for 
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the  Austrians.  Ask  for  a  brigade  and  a 
general.  You  '11  have  them  for  the  asking. 
They  'd  como  at  a  word,  and  try  your  peojilt' 
at  the  drum  head,  and  flog  and  shoot  them 
with  as  little  disturbance  to  you  as  need  be  ! 
You  may  pension  off  the  judges  ;  for  a  court 
martial  is  a  far  speedier  tribunal,  and  a 
corporal's  guard  is  quite  an  economy  in 
criminal  justice.  Trade  will  not  perhaps 
prosper  witli  martial  law,  nor  is  a  state  of 
siege  thought  favorable  to  commerce.  No 
matter.  You  '11  sleep  safe  bo  long  as  you 
keep  within  doors,  and  tlie  band  under  your 
window  will  rouse  the  spirit  of  nationality 
in  your  heart,  as  it  plays,  '  God  preserve  the 
Emperor  !  '  " 

"  You  forget  j'ourself,  sir,  and  you  forget 
mcf^  said  the  Duke  sternly,  as  he  drew 
himself  up,  and  threw  a  look  of  insolent 
pride  at  the  speaker. 

"  Mayhap  I  do,  your  Highness,'"  was  the 
ready  answer,  "  and  out  of  that  very  forgct- 
fulness  let  your  Iligliness  take  a  warning. 
I  say,  once  moi'c,  I  distrust  the  people  about 
you,  and  as  to  this  consjjiracy  at  Carrara, 
I'll  wager  a  round  sum  on  it,  that  it  was 
hatched  on  t'  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
paid  for  in  good  florins  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  At  all  events,  give  me  time  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Let  me  have  'till 
the  end  of  the  week  to  examine  into  it,  and 
if  I  find  nothing  to  confirm  my  views,  I  '11 
Bay  not  one  word  against  all  the  measures 
of  precaution  that  your  council  are  bent  on 
importing  from  Austria." 

"Take  your  own  way;  I  promise  noth- 
ing," said  the  Duke  haughtily,  and  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand  dismissed  his  adviser. 

CHArXER  XXVII. 
CARRABA. 

To  all  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  culti- 
vated beauty  of  Massa,  glowing  in  the 
"golden  glories"  of  its  orange  groves  — 
steeped  in  the  perfume  of  its  thousand 
gardens  —  Carrara  offers  the  very  strongest 
contrast.  Built  in  a  little  cleft  of  the 
Appenincs,  it  is  begirt  with  great  mountains 
—  wild,  barren,  and  desolate,  —  some  dark 
and  precipitous,  have  no  traces  in  their  sides 
but  those  of  the  torrents  which  are  formed 
by  the  melting  snows  ;  others  show  the 
white  caves,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  pure 
marble  which  has  made  the  name  of  tlie 
spot  famous  throughout  Europe.  High  in 
the  mountain  sides,  escarped  amidst  rocks, 
and  zig-zagging  over  many  a  dangerous 
gorge  and  diop  abyss,  are  the  rougli  roads 
trodden  by  the  weary  oxen  —  trailing  along 
their  massive  load.s,  and  straining  tlioir  stout 
chests  to  drag  the  great  white  blocks  of 
glittering  stone.     Far  down   below,  crossed 


and  re-crossed  by  splashing  torrents,  sprin- 
kled with  the  spray  of  a  hundred  cataracts, 
stands  Carrara  itself,  —  a  little  marble  city 
of  art,  —  every  house  a  studio,  every  citizen 
a  sculptor.  Hither  arc  sent  out  all  tlie 
marvellous  conceptions  of  genius  —  the 
models  which  mighty  imaginations  have 
begotten,  to  bo  converted  into  imperishable 
stone.  Here  are  the  grand  conceptions 
gathered  for  every  land  and  clime,  treasures 
destined  to  adorn  tlie  great  galleries  of 
nations,  or  the  splendid  palaces  of  kings. 

Some  of  these  studios  are  of  imposing  size 
and  vast  proportions,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  architectural  pretension  —  a  group, 
a  figure,  or  a  has  relief  usually  adorning  the 
space  over  the  door ;  and  by  its  suhject 
giving  some  indication  of  the  tastes  of  the 
proprietor.  Thus  Madonnas  and  saints  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  artists  display  their  faith  by  an  image  of 
the  saint  whose  patronage  they  claim. 
Others  exhibit  some  ideal  conception  ;  and  a 
few  denote  their  nationality  by  the  bust  of 
their  sovereign,  or  some  prince  of  his  house. 

One  of  these  buildings,  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  and  so  small  as  to  be  little 
more  than  a  mere  crypt,  was  distinguished 
by  the  chaste  and  simple  elegance  of  its 
design,  and  the  elaborate  ornament  with 
which  its  owner  had  decorated  the  most 
minute  details  of  the!  building.  He  was  a 
young  artist,  who  had  arrived  in  Carrara 
friendless  and  unknown,  but  whose  abilities 
had  soon  obtained  for  him  consideration  and 
employment.  At  first,  the  tasks  entrusted 
to  him  were  the  humbler  ones  of  friezes  and 
decorative  art;  but  at  length,  his  skill 
becoming  acknowledged,  to  his  hands  were 
confidud-the  choicest  conceptions  of  Dannoker 
—  the  most  rare  creations  of  Canova.  Little 
or  nothing  was  known  of  him;  his  habits 
were  of  the  strictest  seclusion,  —  he  went 
into  no  society,  he  formed  no  friendships. 
His  solitary  life,  after  a  while,  ceased  to 
attract  any  notice  ;  and  men  saw  him  pass, 
and  come  and  go,  without  question, — 
almost  without  greeting ;  and  save  when 
some  completed  work  was  about  to  be  packed 
off  to  its  destination,  tiie  name  of  Sebastian 
Grippi  was  rarely  heard  in  Carrara. 

His  strict  retirement  had  not,  however, 
exempted  him  from  the  jealous  suspicions  of 
the  authorities;  on  the  contrary,  the  seeming 
mystery  of  his  life  had  sliarpcned  their 
curiosity  and  aroused  their  zeal  ;  and  more 
tlian  once  was  he  summoned  to  the  Prefecture 
to  answer  some  frivolous  questions  about  his 
passport  or  his  means  of  subsistence. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  errands  that  ho 
stood  one  morning  in  tlie  ante-chamber  of 
the  Podesta's  court,  awaiting  his  turn  to  bo 
called  and   interrogated.       The    heat  of  a 
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crowded  chamber,  the  wearisome  delay, — 
perhaps,  too,  some  vexation  at  the  frequency 
of  these  irritating  calls  —  had  partially 
excited  him  ;  and  when  he  was  at  length 
introduced,  his  manner  was  confused,  his 
replies  vague  and  almost  wandering. 

Two  strangers,  whose  formal  pei'missions 
to  reside  were  then  being  filled  up  by  a 
clerk,  were  accomodated  with  seats  in  the 
room,  and  listened  with  no  slight  interest  to 
a  course  of  enquiry  so  strange  and  novel  to 
their  ears. 

"  Grippi !  "  cried  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
President,  "  come  forward,"  and  a  youth 
stood  up,  dressed  in  the  blue  blouse  of  a 
common  workman,  and  wearing  the  coarse 
shoes  of  the  very  humblest  laborer;  but  yet 
in  the  calm  dignity  of  his  mien,  and  the  mild 
character  of  his  sad  but  handsome  features, 
already  proclaiming  that  he  came  of  a  class 
whose  instincts  denote  good  blood. 

"  Grippi,  you  have  a  servant,  it  would 
seem,  whose  name  is  not  in  your  passport; 
how  is  this?  " 

"He  is  a  humble  friend  who  shares  my 
fortune,  sir,"  said  the  artist.  "  They 
asked  no  passport  from  him  when  we  crossed 
the  Tuscan  frontier  ;  and  ho  was  since  here 
some  months,  without  any  demand  for  one." 

"  Does  he  assist  you  in  your  work?  " 

"  He  does,  sir,  by  advice  and  counsel ;  but 
he  is  not  a  sculptor.  Poor  fellow  !  he  never 
dreamed  that  his  presence  here  could  have 
attracted  any  remark." 

"  His  tongue  and  accent  betray  a  foreign 
origin,  Grippi?" 

"  Be  it  so, — so  do  mine,  perhaps.  Are 
wo  the  less  submissive  to  the  laws?" 

"  The  laws  can  make  themselves  re- 
spected," said  the  Podesta  sternly  ;  "  where 
is  this  man,  —  how  is  he  called  ?  " 

"  He  is  known  as  Gulielmo,  sir.  At  this 
moment  he  is  ill,  —  he  has  caught  the  fever 
of  the  Campagna,  and  is  confined  to  bed." 

"  We  shall  send  to  ascertain  that  fact," 
was  the  reply. 

"Then  my  word  is  doubted!"  said  the 
youth  haughtily. 

The  Podesta  started,  but  more  in  amaze- 
ment than  anger.  There  was,  indeed, 
enough  to  astonish  him  in  the  haughty 
ejaculation  of  the  poorly-clad  boy. 

"  I  am  given  to  believe  that  you  are  not, 
as  your  passport  would  imply,  —  a  native  of 
Capri,  nor  a  Neapolitan  born.  "  said  the 
Podesta. 

"  If  my  passport  be  regular  and  my 
conduct  blameless,  what  have  you  or  any  one 
to  do  with  my  birth-place?  Is  there  any 
charge  alleged  against  me? 

"  You  are  forgetting  where  you  are,  boy  ; 
but  I  may  take  measures  to  remind  you  of 


it,"    said    the  Podesta,    whispering    to  a 
sergeant  of  the  gend'armes  at  his  side. 

"  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  that  could 
offend  you,"  said  the  boy,  eagerly;  "I 
scarcely  know  what  I  have  said.  My  wish 
is  to  submit  myself  in  all  obedience  to  the 
laws  —  to  live  quietly  and  follow  my  trade. 
If  my  presence  here  give  displeasure  to  the 
authorities,  I  will,  however  sorry,  take  my 
departure,  though  I  cannot  say  whether  to 
"     The  last  words  were  uttered  falter- 


ingly,  and  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  and  only 
overheard  by  the  two  strangers,  who  now 
having  received  their  papers,  arose  to  with- 
draw. 

"  Will  you  call  at  our  inn  and  speak  with 
us  :  that 's  my  card  ;  "  said  one,  as  he  passed 
out,  and  gave  a  visiting  card  into  the  youth's 
hand. 

He  took  it  without  a  word  ;  indeed  he  was 
too  deeply  engaged  in  his  own  thoughts  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  request. 

"  The  sergeant  will  accompany  you,  my 
good  youth,  to  your  lodgings,  and  verify 
what  you  have  stated  as  to  your  companion. 
To-morrow  you  will  appear  here  again  to 
answer  certain  questions  we  shall  put  to  you 
as  to  your  subsistence,  and  the  means  by 
which  you  live." 

"  Is  it  a  crime  to  have  where- withal  to 
subsist  upon  ?  "  asked  the  boy. 

"  He  whose  means  of  living  are  dispro- 
portionate to  his  evident  station  may  well 
be  an  object  of  suspicion,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  And  who  is  to  say  what  is  my  station, 
or  what  becomes  it?  Will  you  take  upon 
you  to  pronounce  upon  the  question?" 
cried  the  boy,  insolently. 

"  Mayhap  it  is  what  I  shall  do  very 
soon  !  "  was  the  calm  answer. 

"  Then  let  me  have  done  with  this.  I  '11 
leave  the  place  as  soon  as  my  friend  be  able 
to  bear  removal." 

"  Even  that  I  '11  not  promise  for." 

"  Why,  you  '11  not  detain  me  here  by 
force?"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

A  cold,  ambiguous  smile  was  the  only 
reply  he  received  to  this  speech. 

"  Well,  let  us  see  when  this  restraint  is  to 
begin,"  cried  the  boy,  passionately,  as  he 
moved  towards  the  door  ;  but  no  impediment 
was  offered  to  his  departure.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  servant,  at  a  signal  from  the 
Prefect,  threw  wide  the  two  sides  of  the 
folding  doors,  and  the  youth  passed  out, 
down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  street. 

His  mind  obscured  by  passion,  his  heart 
bursting  with  indignation,  he  threaded  his 
way  through  many  a  narrow  lane  and  alley, 
till  he  reached  a  small  rustic  bridge,  crossing 
which,  he  ascended  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
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cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  gained  a  little  ter- 
race on  which  stood  a  small  cottage  of  the 
humblest  kind. 

As  usual  in  Italy,  daring  the  summer  time, 
the  glass  sashes  of  the  windows  had  been  re- 
moved, and  the  shutters  closed.  Opening 
one  of  these  gently  with  his  liand,  he  peeped 
in,  and  as  suddenly  a  voice  cried  out,  "Are 
you  come  back  ?  0  how  my  heart  was  ach- 
ing to  see  you  here  again  !  Come  in  quickly, 
and  let  me  touch  your  hand." 

The  next  moment  the  boy  was  seated  by 
the  bed,  where  lay  a  man  greatly  emaciated 
by  sickness,  and  bearing  in  his  worn  features 
the  traces  of  a  severe  tertian. 

"  It 's  going  off  now,"  said  he,  "  but  the 
fit  was  a  long  one.  This  morning  it  began 
at  ciglit  o'clock ;  but  I  'm  throwing  it  off 
now,  and  I  '11  soon  be  better." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  boy,  caress- 
ing the  cold  fingers  within  his  own  hands, 
"  it  was  in  tliese  mid-night  rambles  of  mine 
you  caught  the  terrible  malady,  as  it  ever  has 
been.  Your  fidelity  is  fiital  to  )0u.  I  told 
you  a  thousand  times  that  I  was  born  to  hard 
luck,  and  carried  more  than  enough  to  swamp 
all  who  might  try  to  succor  me." 

"And  don't  I  say,  as  the  old  heathen 
philosopher  did  of  fortune,  "  Nullum  numcn 
habes,  si  sit  prudentia  '  ?"  Is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  the  speaker  was  Billy  Traynor, 
and  the  boy  his  pupil? 

"  Prudentia,"  said  the  youth,  scofiQngly, 
•'  may  mean  anything  from  trickery  to  down- 
right meanness  ;  since,  by  sucli  acts  as  these, 
men  grow  great  in  life.  Prudentia  is  thrift 
and  self-denial  ;  but  it  is  more,  too  —  it  is  a 
compromise  between  a  man's  dignity  and  his 
worldly  success  —  it  is  the  compact  that  says, 
bear ///i5,  that  that  may  haj^pen  —  and  so 
I '11  none  of  it." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  fared  with  the  Prefect," 
asked  Billy. 

"  You  shall  hear,  and  judge  for  yourself," 
said  the  other,  and  related,  as  well  as  his 
memory  would  serve  him,  the  circumstances 
of  his  late  interview. 

"  Well !  well !  "  said  Billy,  "  it  might  be 
worse." 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so,  poor  fellow,"  said 
the  youth,  affectionately  ;  "  you  accept  the 
rubs  of  life  as  cheerfully  as  I  take  them  with 
impatience.  But,  after  all,  this  is  matter  of 
temperament,  too.  You  can  forgive  —  /  love 
better  to  resist." 

"  Mine  is  the  better  philosophy  though," 
said  Billy,  "  since  it  will  last  one's  lifetime. 
Forgiveness  must  dignify  old  age,  when  your 
virtue  of  resistance  be  no  longer  possible." 

"  I  never  wish  to  reach  the  time  when  I 
may  bo  too  old  for  it,"  said  the  boy,  passion- 
ately. 

"  Hush,  don't  say  that.     It 's  not  for  you 


to  determine  how  long  you  are  to  live,  nor 
in  what  frame  of  mind  years  are  to  find  you." 
lie  paused,  and  there  was  a  long  unbroken 
silence  between  them. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  post,"  said  the  youth 
at  last,  "  and  found  that  letter  which,  by 
the  Neapolitan  post-mark,  must  have  been 
dispatched  many  weeks  since." 

Billy  Traynor  took  up  the  letter,  whose 
seal  was  yet  unbroken,  and  having  examined 
it  carefully,  returned  it  to  him,  saying, 
"  Y'^ou  did  n't  answer  his  last,  I  think  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  I  half  hoped  he  might  have 
felt  offended,  and  given  up  the  correspon- 
dence. "Wliat  have  we  to  do  with  ambassa- 
dors or  great  ministers,  Billy?  Ours  is  not 
the  grand  highway  in  life,  but  the  humble 
path  on  the  mountain  side." 

"  I  'm  content  if  it  only  lead  upwards," 
said  the  sick  man  ;  and  the  words  were  ut- 
tered firmly,  but  with  the  solemn  fervor  of 
prayer. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
A   NIGUT   SCENE. 

As  young  Glassy —  for  so  we  like  best  to 
call  him —  sat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  a 
card  fell  to  the  ground  from  between  his 
fingers,  and  taking  it  up  he  read  the  name. 
Lord  Frobischer. 

"  ^ylult  does  this  mean,  Billy?"  asked 
he  ;  "  whom  can  it  belong  to  ?  0,1  remem- 
ber now.  There  were  some  strangers  at  the 
Podesta's  office,  this  morning  when  I  was 
there  ;  and  one  of  them  asked  me  to  call  at 
this  inn,  and  speak  with  them." 

"He  has  seen  'the  Alcibiades,' "  ex- 
claimed Billy,  eagerly.  "He  has  been  at 
the  studio?" 

"How. should  he?"  rejoined  the  youth. 
"  I  have  not  been  there  myself  for  two  days  : 
here  is  the  key  !  " 

"  He  has  heard  of  it,  then  —  of  that  I  'm 
certain  ;  since  he  could  not  be  in  the  town 
here  an  hour,  without  some  one  telling  him 
ofit." 

Massy  smiled  half  sadly,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  Go  and  see  him  at  all  events,"  said 
Billy  ;  "  and  be  sure  to  put  on  your  coat  and 
a  hat,  for  one  wouldn't  know  what  ye  were 
at  all,  in  that  cap  and  dirty  blouse." 

"  1  '11  go  as  I  am,  or  not  at  all,"  said  the 
other,  rising.  "  I  am  Sebastian  Grij)pi,  a 
yonng  sculptor,  at  least,"  added  he,  bitterly. 
"I  have  about  the  same  riglit  to  that  name 
that  I  have  to  any  other."  He  turned 
abruptly  away,  as  he  spoke  and  gained  the 
open  air.  There  for  a  few  moments  he  stood 
seemingly  irresolute,  and  tlicn  wiping  awaj' 
a  heavy  tear  that  had  fallen  on  his  cheek,  he 
slowly  descended  the  steps  towards  the 
bridge. 
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When  he  reached  the  inn,  the  strangers 
had  just  dined,  but  left  word  that  when  he 
called  he  should  be  introduced  at  once,  and 
Massy  followed  the  waiter  into  a  small  gar- 
den, where  in  a  species  of  summer  house 
they  were  seated  at  their  wine.  One  of  them 
arose  courteously  as  the  youth  came  forward, 
and  placing  a  chair  for  him,  and  filling  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  invited  liim  to  join  them. 

"  Give  him  one  of  your  cigars,  Barnard," 
said  the  other ;  "  they  arc  better  than 
mine  ;  "  and  Massy  accepted,  and  began 
smoking  without  a  word. 

"  That  fellow  at  the  police-office  gave  you 
no  further  trouble,  I  hope,"  said  my  lord, 
in  a  half-languid  tone,  and  with  that  amount 
of  difficulty  that  showed  he  was  no  master  of 
Italian. 

"No,"  replied  Massy,  "  for  the  present, 
he  has  done  nothing  more.  I  'm  not  so  cer- 
tain, however,  that  to-morrow  or  next  day  I 
shall  not  be  ordered  away  from  this." 

"On  what  grounds  ?  " 

"  Suspicion  — heaven  knows  of  what." 

"  That 's  infamous,  I  say.     Eh,  Barnard !" 

"Detestable,"  muttered  the  other. 

' '  And  where  to  can  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  as  yet,  since  the  police 
are  in  communication  throughout  the  whole 
Peninsula,  and  they  transmit  your  character 
from  state  to  state." 

"  They'd  not  credit  this  in  England,  Bar- 
nard !  " 

"No,  not  a  word  of  it!"  rejoined  the 
other. 

"  You  "re  a  Neapolitan,  I  think  I  heard 
him  say." 

"  So  my  passport  states." 

"  Ah,  he  won't  say  that  he  is  one  though," 
interposed  his  lordship  in  English.  "  Do 
you  mind  that,  Barnard?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remarked  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  how  came  you  here  originally?" 
asked  Frobischer,  turning  towards  the  youth. 

"  1  came  here  to  study  and  to  work. 
There  is  always  enough  to  be  had  to  do  in 
this  place,  copying  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters ;  and  at  one's  spare  moments  there  is 
time  to  try  something  of  one's  own." 

"  And  have  vou  done  anvthing  of  that 
kind?" 

"Yes,  I 
two  or  three." 

"We  should 
nard?" 

"  Of  course,  when  we 've  finished  our  wine. 
It 'snot  far  oiF,  is  it  ?  " 

"  A  few  minutes'  walk,  but  not  worth 
even  that,  when  the  place  is  full  of  things 
really  worth  seeing.  There  's  '  Danneker's 
Bathing  Nymph,'  and  '  Canova's  Dead 
Cupid,'  and  '  Ranch's  Antigone,'  all  within 
reach." 


have  begun 


I  have  attempted 
like  to  see   them,  eh,  Bar- 


"  Mind  that,  Barnard,  wo  must  see  all 
tliesc   to-morrow.     Could  you  come  about 


with    us,  and  show  us  what 


we  ought 


to 


see?" 

"  Who  knows  if  I  shall  not  be  on  the  road 
to-morrow  ?  ''  said  the  youth  smiling  faintly. 

"  0, 1  think  not  —  if  there  's  really  noth- 
ing against  you  —  if  it's  only  mere  suspi- 
cion, eh,  Barnard?" 

"  Just  so  !  "  said  the  other,  and  drank  ofi' 
his  wine. 

"  And  arc  you  able  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  it  hero  —  by  copying,  I  mean!  "  asked 
his  lordship,  languidly. 

"  I  can  live,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  and  as  I 
labor  very  little  and  idle  a  great  deal,  that 
is  saying  enough  perhaps." 

"I'm  not  sure  the  police  arc  not  right 
about  him  after  all,  Barry,"  said  his  loi'd- 
ship  ;  "  he  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  about 
his  trade,"  and  Glassy  was  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  remark. 

"  You  don't  understand  English,  do 
you?"  asked  Frobischer,  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness  very  unusual  to  him. 

"  Yes,  I  am  English  by  birth,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  English  !  and  how  came  you  to  call 
yourself  a  Neapolitan  ;  what  was  the  object 
of  that?" 

"I  wished  to  excite  less  notice  and  less 
observation  here,  and  if  possible  to  escape 
the  jealousy  with  which  Englishmen  are  re- 
garded by  the  authorities  —  for  this  I  ob- 
tained a  passport  at  Naples." 

Barnard  eyed  him  suspiciously  as  hv 
spoke,  and  as  he  sijiped  his  wine  continued 
to  regard  him  with  a  keen  glance. 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  get  a  Nea- 
politan passport?  " 

"  Our  minister,  Sir  Horace  Upton,  man- 
aged that  for  me." 

"Oh!  you  are  known  to  Sir  Horace, 
then  !  " 

"Yes." 

A  quick  interchange  of  looks  between  my 
lord  and  his  friend  showed  that  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  the  young  sculptor 
was  simply  a  Avorker  in  marble,  and  a  fash- 
ioner in  modelling-clay. 

"Have  you  heard  from  Sir  Horace, 
lately?  "  asked  Lord  Frobisher. 

"  I  received  this  letter  to-day,  but  I  have 
not  read  it,"  and  he  showed  the  un-opened 
letter  as  he  spoke. 

"  The  police  may  then  have  some  reasona- 
ble suspicions  about  your  residence  here," 
said  his  lordship,  slowly. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Massy,  rising,  "  I  have 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  examination  from 
the  Podesta  himself  this  morning,  not  to 
care  to  pass  my  evening  in  a  repetition  of  it. 
Who  I  am,  what  I  am,  and  with  what  object 
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here,  are  scarcely  matters  in  which  you 
have  any  interest,  and  assuredly  were  not 
the  eubjoets  on  which  I  expected  you  should 
address  inc.  I  beg  now  to  take  uiy  leave." 
lie  moved  towards  the  garden  as  he  spoke, 
bowing  respectfully  to  each. 

"  AVait  a  moment,  pray  don't  go  —  sit 
down  again  —  I  never  meant  —  of  course  I 
could  n't  mean  so  —  eh,  Barnard?  "  said  his 
lordsliip,  stammering  in  great  confusion. 

"  Of  course  nut,"  broke  in  Barnard  ;  "  his 
lordship's  inquiries  were  really  prompted  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  serve  you." 

"  Just  80  —  a  sin  core  desire  to  serve  you." 

"  In  fact,  seeing  you,  as  I  may  say,  in  the 
toils." 

"  Exactly  so  —  in  the  toils." 

"  Ho  thought  very  naturally  that  his  in- 
fluence and  his  position  might,  you  under- 
stand—  for  these  fellows  know  perfectly 
what  an  English  peer  is  —  they  take  a 
I>roper  estimate  of  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." 

His  lordship  nodded  asscntingly,  as  though 
any  stronger  corroboration  might  not  be  ex- 
actly graceful  on  his  part ;  and  Barnard 
went  on. 

"  Now,  you  perfectly  comprehend  why  — 
you  sec  at  once  the  whole  thing,  and  1  'm 
sure  instead  of  feeling  any  soreness  or  irrita- 
tion at  my  lord's  interference,  that  in 
point  of  fact  " — 

"  Just  so,"  broke  in  his  lordship,  pressing 
.Massy  into  a  seat  at  his  side,  "just  so, 
that 's  it !  " 

It  requires  no  ordinary  tact  for  any  man 
to  reseat  himself  at  a  table  from  which  he 
has  risen  in  anger  or  irritation,  and  Massy 
iiad  far  too  little  knowledge  of  life  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  gracefully.  Ho  tried 
indeed  to  seem  at  ease  —  he  endeavored  even 
to  be  cheerful,  but  the  efiorts  were  all  unsuc- 
cessful. My  lord  was  no  very  acute  observer 
at  any  time  ;  he  was  besides  so  constitution- 
ally indolent,  that  the  compjany  Avhich  ex- 
acted least  was  ever  the  most  palatable  to 
him.  As  for  Barnard,  he  was  only  too 
happy  whenever  least  reference  was  made  to 
iiis  opinion,  and  so  they  sat  and  sipped 
their  wine  with  wonderfully  little  converse 
l)etwoen  them. 

"  You  have  a  statue,  or  a  group,  or  some- 
thing or  other — haven't  you?"  said  my 
lord,  after  a  very  long  interval. 

"  I  have  a  half  finished  model,"  said  the 
youth,  not  without  a  certain  irritation  at 
the  indifference  of  his  questioner. 

"Scarcely  light  enough  to  look  at  it  to- 
night—  eh,  Barnard?" 

"  Scarcely  !  "  was  the  dry  answer. 

"  We  can  go  in  the  morning  though  —  eh, 
Barry?" 

The  other  nodded  a  cool  assent. 


My  lord  now  filled  his  glass,  drank  it  off. 
and  refilled  with  the  air  of  a  man  nerving 
himself  for  a  great  undertaking  —  and  such 
was  indeed  the  case.  Ho  was  about  to  de- 
liver himself  of  a  sentiment,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  one  to  which  Barnard  could  not 
lend  his  assistance. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  "  that 
if  that  same  estate  we  spoke  of,  Barry  — 
that  "Welsh  property  you  know  —  and  that 
thing  in  Ireland,  should  fall  in  —  I'd  buy 
some  statues  and  have  a  gallery  !  " 

"  Devilish  costly  work  you  'd  find  it," 
muttered  Barnard. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  —  not  more  so  than 
a  racing  stable  after  all." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Besides,  I  look  upon  that  property  —  if 
it  does  ever  come  to  me  —  as  a  kind  of  wind- 
fall—  it  was  one  of  those  pieces  of  fortune 
one  could  n't  have  expected,  you  know  "  — 
then  turning  towards  the  youth,  as  if  to 
apologize  for  a  discussion  in  which  he  could 
take  no  part  —  he  said,  "  Wo  were  talking 
of  a  property,  which  by  the  eccentricity  of 
its  owner  may  one  day  liecome  mine." 

"  And  which  doubtless  some  other  had 
calculated  on  inheriting,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Well,  that  may  be  very  true  —  I  never 
thought  about  that  —  eh,  Barnard  ?  " 

"  Why  should  you?"  was  the  short  re- 
sponse. 

"  Gain  and  loss,  loss  and  gain,"  muttered 
the  youth  moodily,  "  are  the  laws  of  life." 

"  I  say,  Barnai-d,  what  a  jolly  moonlight 
there  is  out  there  in  the  garden  ;  would  n't 
it  be  a  capital  time  this  to  see  your  model, 
eh?" 

"  If  you  are  disposed  to  take  the  troi.ble," 
said  the  youth  rising  and  blushing  mod- 
estly ;  and  the  others  stood  up  at  the  same 
moment. 

Nothing  passed  between  them  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  young  sculptor  through  many  an 
intricate  bj-way  and  narrow  lane  ;  and  at  last 
reached  the  little  stream  on  whose  bank 
stood  his  studio. 

"  What  have  we  here  !  "  exclaimed  Barn- 
ard, as  he  saw  it ;  "  is  tliis  a  little  temple  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  work-shop,"  said  the  boy 
proudly,  and  produced  the  key  to  open  the 
door. 

Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  thresliold, 
howerer,  than  his  foot  struck  a  roll  of  pa- 
pers, and  stooping  down  he  caught  up  a 
largo  placard  headed,  "  Mortoal  Tiranno," 
in  large  capitals.  Holding  the  sheet  up  to 
tlie  moonlight,  ho  saw  that  it  contained  a 
violent  and  sanguinary  appeal  to  the  wildest 
passions  of  the  Carbonari  —  one  of  those 
savage  exhortations  to  blood-shedding, 
which  were  taken  from  the  terrible  annals 
of  the  French  revolution.     Some  of  these 
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bore  tho  picture  of  a  guillotine  at  top,  others 
were  headed  with  crossed  poignards. 

"What  are  all  these  about?"  asked 
Barnard,  as  he  took  up  three  or  four  of  them 
in  his  hand  ;  but  the  youth,  overcome  with 
terror,  could  make  no  answer. 

"  These  are  all  sansculotte  literature,  I 
take  it,"  said  his  lordship  —  but  the  youth 
was  stupified  and  silent. 

"  lias  there  been  any  treachery  at  work 
here  ?  "  asked  Barnard.  "  Is  thei'e  a  scheme 
to  entrap  you?  " 

The  youth  nodded  a  melancholy  and  slow 
assent. 

"But  why  should  you  be  obnoxious  to 
these  people?  Have  you  any  enemies  a- 
mont^st  them?  " 

"  1  cannot  tell,"  gloomily  muttered  the 
youth. 

"  And  this  is  your  statue,"  said  Barnard, 
as  opening  a  large  shutter  he  suffered  a  flood 
of  moonlight  to  fall  on  the  figure. 

"Fine! — a  work  of  great  merit,  Bar- 
nard," broke  in  his  lordship,  whose  apathy 
was  at  last  overcome  by  admiration.  But 
the  youth  stood  regardless  of  their  com- 
ments, his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  nor 
did  he  heed  them  as  they  moved  from  side 
to  side,  examining  the  statue  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  in  the  words  of  high  praise  speak- 
ing tlieir  approval. 

"  I  '11  buy  this,"  muttered  his  lordship. 
"  1  '11  give  him  an  order,  too,  for  another 
work  —  leaving  the  subject  to  himself —  eh, 
Barnard?" 

"  A  clever  fellow  certainly,"  replied  the 
other. 

"  Whom  does  he  mean  the  figure  to  repre- 
sent ?  " 

"  It  is  Alcibiades  as  he  meets  his  death," 
broke  in  the  youth  —  "he  is  summoned  to 
the  door  rts  though  to  welcome  a  friend,  and 
he  falls  pierced  by  a  poisoned  arrow  —  there 
is  but  legend  to  warrant  the  feet.  I  cared 
little  for  the  incident — I  was  full  of  the 
man,  as  he  contended  with  seven  chariots  in 
the  Olympic  games,  and  proudly  rode  round 
the  course  with  his  glittering  shield  of  ivory 
and  gold,  and  his  waving  locks  all  perfumed. 
I  thought  of  him  in  his  gorgeous  panoply, 
and  his  voluptuousness  ;  liun-hearted,  and 
danger-seeking,  pampering  the  very  flesh  he 
offered  to  the  spears  of  the  enemy.  I  pic- 
tured him  to  my  mind,  embellishing  life  with 
every  charm,  and  daring  death  in  every 
form.  Beautiful  as  Apollo  —  graceful  as  the 
bounding  Mercury  —  bold  as  Achilles,  the 
lion's  whelp,  as  i^ilschylus  calls  him.  This," 
added  he,  in  a  tone  of  depression,  "  this  is 
but  a  sorry  version  of  what  my  mind  had 
conceived." 

"  I  arrest  you,  Sebastiano  Grippi,"  said  a 
voice    from     behind,    and    suddenly    three 


gend'armes  surrounded  the  youth,  who  stood 
still  and  speechless  with  terror,  while  a 
mean  looking  man  in  shabby  black  gathered 
up  the  printed  proclamations  that  lay  about, 
and  commenced  a  search  for  others  through- 
out the  studio. 

"  Ask  them  will  they  take  our  bail  for 
his  appearance,  Barnard,"  said  my  lord, 
eagerly. 

"No  use  —  they'd  only  laugh  at  us," 
was  tho  reply. 

"  Can  we  be  of  any  service  to  you?  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do?  "  asked  his  lord- 
ship of  the  boy. 

"You  must  not  communicate  with  the 
prisoner,  signoi'e,"  cried  the  brigadier,  "if 
you  don't  wish  to  shai'e  his  arrest." 

"And  this,  doubtless,"  said  the  man  in 
black,  standing  and  holding  up  the  lantern 
to  view  the  statue,  "  this  is  the  figure  of 
liberty  we  have  heard  of,  pierced  by  the 
deadly  arrow  of  tyranny  !  " 

"  You  hear  them  !  "  cried  the  boy  in  wild 
indignation,  addressing  the  Englishnaen ; 
"  you  hear  how  these  wretches  draw  their 
infamous  allegations,  but  this  shall  not  serve 
them  as  a  witness  ;  "  and  with  a  spring  he 
seized  a  large  wooden  mallet  from  the  floor 
and  dashed  the  model  in  pieces. 

A  cry  of  horror  and  rage  burst  from  the 
by-standers,  and  as  the  Englishmen  stooped 
in  sorrow  over  the  broken  statue,  the  gend'- 
armes secured  the  boy's  wrists  with  a  stout 
cord,  and  led  him  away. 

"  Go  after  them,  Barnard  ;  tell  them  he 
is  an  Englishman,  and  that  if  he  comes  to 
harm  they  '11  hear  of  it !  "  cried  my  lord 
eagerly,  while  he  muttered  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  I  think  we  might  knock  these  fellows  over 
and  liberate  him  at  once  ,  eh,  Barry  ?  " 

"No  use  if  we  did,"  replied  the  other; 
they  'd  overpower  us  afterwards.  Come 
along  to  the  inn,  we  '11  see  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 
A    COUNCIL    Ol?    STATE. 

It  was  a  fine  mellow  evening  of  tlie  late 
autumn,  as  two  men  sat  in  a  large  and  hand- 
somely-furnished chamber,  opening  upon  a 
vast  gai-den.  There  was  something  in  the 
dim,  half  light,  the  heavily-perfumed  air, 
rich  with  the  odor  of  the  orange  and  the 
lime,  and  the  stillness,  that  imparted  a  sense 
of  solemnity  to  the  scene,  where,  indeed, 
few  words  were  interchanged,  and  each 
seemed  to  ponder  long  after  every  syllable 
of  the  other. 

We  have  no  mysteries  with  our  reader, 
and  we  hasten  to  say  that  one  of  these  per- 
sonages was  the  Chevalier  Stubber  —  con- 
fidential minister  of  the  Duke  of  Massa  ;  the 
other  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Billy  Tray- 
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nor.  If  there  was  Bome  faint  resemblance 
in  the  fortunes  of  these  two  men,  uho, 
sprunj;  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  had 
elevated  themselves  by  their  talents  to  a 
more  exalted  station  in  life,  tlierc  all  likeness 
between  tliem  ended.  Eacli  represented,  in 
some  of  the  very  stronp^cst  characteristics,  a 
nationality  totally  unlike  that  of  the  other. 
The  Saxon,  blunt,  imperious,  and  decided; 
the  Celt,  subtle,  quick-sighted,  and  suspi- 
cious, distrustful  of  all  save  his  own  skill  in 
a  moment  of  difliculty. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  his  real  name 
yet,"  said  the  Chevalier,  as  he  slowly 
smoked  his  cigar,  and  spoke  with  the  half 
listlessness  of  a  careless  inquirer. 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  said  Billy  cautiously. 
"  I  don't  sec  any  need  of  it." 

"  Nor  your  own,  either,"  remarked  the 
other. 

"  Nor  even  that,  sir,"  responded  Billy, 
calmly. 

"  It  comes  to  this,  then,  my  good  friend," 
rejoined  Stubber,  '•  tliat  having  got  yourself 
into  trouble,  and  having  discovered,  by  the 
aid  of  a  countryman,  that  a  little  frankness 
would  serve  you  greatly,  you  prefer  to  pre- 
serve a  mystery  that  I  could  easily  penetrate 
if  I  cared  for  it,  to  speaking  openly  and 
freely,  as  a  man  might  with  one  of  his 
own. 

"  Wo  have  no  mysteries,  sir.  "We  have 
family  secrets,  that  don't  regard  any  one 
but  ourselves.  My  young  ward,  or  pupil, 
whichever  I  ought  to  call  him,  has,  maybe, 
his  own  reasons  for  leading  a  life  of  unob- 
trusive obscurity,  and  what  one  may  term 
an  umbrageous  existence.  It 's  enough  for 
mc  to  know  that,  to  respect  it." 

"  Come,  come ;  all  this  is  very  well  if  you 
were  at  liberty,  or  if  you  stood  on  the  sod  of 
your  own  country  ;  but  remember  where 
you  are  now,  and  what  accusations  are  hang- 
ing over  you.  I  have  here  beside  me  very 
grave  charges  indeed  —  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  leaders  of  the  Carbo- 
nari "  — 

"  Wo  don't  know  one  of  them,"  broke  in 
Billy. 

"  Correspondence  with  otiiers  beyond  the 
frontier."  continued  the  Chevalier  — 

"  Nor  that  either,"  interrupted  Billy. 

"  Treasonable  placards  found  by  the  police 
in  the  very  hands  of  the  accused  —  insolent 
conduct  to  the  authorities  \\  hen  arrested  — 
attempted  escape  ;  all  these  duly  certified  on 
oath." 

"  Devil  may  care  for  that  —  oaths  are  as 
plenty  with  these  blaguards  as  clasp-knives, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  too.  Here  's  what 
it  is,  now,"  said  he,  crossing  his  arm  on  the 
table,  and  staring  steadfastly  at  tiie  other : 
*'  wc  camo  here  to  study  and  work,  to  per- 


fect ourselves  in  the  art  of  modeliu'  with 
good  studies  around  us  ;  and  more  than  all, 
a  quiet,  secluded  little  spot,  with  nothing  to 
distract  our  attention,  or  take  us  out  of  a 
mind  for  daily  labor.  That  we  made  a  mis- 
take, is  clear  enough.  Take  everywhere  else 
in  this  fine  country,  there  'a  nothing  but 
tyrants  on  one  side,  and  assassins  on  the 
other ;  and  meek  and  humble  as  wc  lived, 
wo  could  n't  escape  the  thieving  blaguards 
of  spies"  — 

"  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  this 
address?"  said  the  Chevalier,  showing  a 
sealed  letter,  directed  to  Sebastiano  Cirippi, 
Scultore,  Carrara. 

"  Maybe  I  do  —  maybe  I  don't,"  was  the 
gruff"  reply.  "  Won't  you  let  me  finish  what 
I  was  sayin'  ?  " 

"  Tills  letter  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  young  prisoner,  and  is  of  some  conse- 
quence," continued  the  other,  totally  inat- 
tentive to  the  question. 

"I  suppose  a  letter  is  always  of  conse- 
quence to  him  it's  meant  for,"  was  the 
half  sulky  reply.  "  Sure  you  're  not  goin' 
to  break  tiie  seal  :  —  sure  you  don't  mean  to 
read  it !  "  exclaimed  he.  almost  springing 
from  his  seat  as  ho  spoke. 

"  I  don't  think  I  'd  ask  your  permission 
for  anything  I  tliink  fit  to  do,  my  worthy 
fellow,"  said  the  other,  sternly;  and  then 
passing  across  the  rOom,  he  summoned  a 
gend'arme,  who  waited  at  jthe  door,  to 
enter. 

"  Take  this  man  back  to  the  Fortizza," 
said  ho  calmly  ;  and  while  Billy  Traynor 
slowly  followed  the  guard,  the  other  seated 
himself  leisurely  at  the  table,  lighted  his 
candles,  and  perused  the  letter.  Whether 
disappointed  by  the  contents,  or  puzzled  by 
the  meaning,  he  sat  long  pondering  with  the 
document  before  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  a  messenger 
came  to  say  that  his  Highness  desired  to  see 
him  ;  and  Stubber  arose  at  once,  and  has- 
tened to  the  Duke's  chamber. 

In  a  room,  studiously  plain  and  simple  in 
all  its  furnature,  and  on  a  low  uncurtained 
bed,  lay  the  Prince  half  dressed,  a  variety 
of  books  and  papers  littering  the  table,  and 
even  the  floor  at  his  side.  Maps,  prints, 
colored  drawings  —  some  representing  views 
of  Swiss  scenery,  others  being  portraits  of 
opera  celebrities  —  were  mingled  witli  illum- 
inated missals  and  richly  eml)oss('d  rosaries  ; 
while  police  reports,  petitions,  rose-colored 
billets,  and  bon-bons,  made  up  a  mass  of 
confusion  wonderfully  typical  of  the  illus- 
trious individual  himself. 

Stubber  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  room,  when  he  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  exact  frame  of  his  master's  mind.  It 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  luck  to  catch  in 
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a  moment  the  ruling  impulse,  wliich  swayed 
for  a  time  that  strange  and  vacillating  na- 
ture, and  he  had  but  to  glance  at  him  to 
divine  vrhat  was  passing  within. 

"  So  then,"  broke  out  the  Prince,  "  here 
we  are  actually  in  the  very  midst  of  revolu- 
tion. Marocchi  has  been  stabbed  in  the 
Piazza  of  Carrara.  — Is  it  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,  sir?" 

"  The  wound  lias  only  been  fatal  to  the 
breast  of  his  surtout,  your  Highness ;  and 
so  adroitly  given  besides,  that  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  incision  in  his  waist- 
coat." 

"  You  distrust  every  one  and  everything, 
Stubber  ;  and  of  course  you  attribute  all 
that  is  going  forward  to  the  police." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  your  Highness.  They 
predict  events  with  too  much  accuracy  not 
to  have  a  hand  in  their  fulfilment.  I  knew 
three  weeks  ago  when  this  outbreak  was  to 
occur,  Avho  was  to  be  assassinated  —  since 
that  is  the  phrase  for  Marocchi "s  mock 
wound,  —  who  was  to  be  arrested,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  demand  the  Council 
would  make  of  your  royal  highness  to  sup- 
press the  troubles." 

"  And  what  was  that?  "  asked  the  Duke, 
grasping  a  paper  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"An  Austrian  division,  wish  a  half-bat- 
tery of  field-artillery,  a  judge-advocate  to 
try  the  prisoners,  and  a  provost-marshal  to 
shoot  them." 

"  And  you  'd  have  me  believe  that  all 
these  disturbances  are  delibei-ate  plots  of  a 
party  who  desire  Austrian  influence  in  the 
Duchy?  "  cried  the  Duke, eagerly.  "  There 
may  be  really  something  in  what  you  sus- 
pect. Here  's  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  La  Sablonkoff :  she  's  always  keen- 
sighted  and  she  thinks  that  the  Court  at 
Vienna  is  playing  out  here  the  game  that 
they  have  not  courage  to  attempt  at  Lom- 
bardy.  What  if  this  Wahlstein  was  a 
secret  agent  in  the  scheme  —  eh,  Stubber  ?  " 

Stubber  started  with  well-afiected  aston- 
ishment, and  appeared  as  if  astounded  at 
the  keen  acuteness  of  the  Duke's  sugges- 
tion. 

"  Eh,"  cried  his  Highness,  in  evident  de- 
light. "  That  never  occurred  to  you, 
Stubber.  I  'd  wager  there 's  not  a  man  in 
the  Duchy  could  have  hit  that  plot  but 
myself. ' ' 

Stubber  nodded  scntentiously,  without  a 
word. 

"  I  never  liked  that  fellow,"  resumed  the 
Duke.  "  I  always  had  my  suspicion  about 
that  half  reckless,  wasteful  manner  he  had. 
I  know  that  I  was  alone  in  this  opinion. 
Eh,  Stubber  ?    It  never  struck  you  ? 

"  Never  !  your  Highness,  never  !  "  replied 
Stubber,  frankly. 


"  I  can't  show  you  the  SablonkofT's  letter, 
Stubber :  there  are  certain  private  details 
for  my  own  eyo  alone ;  but  she  speaks  of  a 

young  sculptor  at  Carrara,  a  certain 

Let  me  find  his  name.  Ah!  here  it  is  — 
Sebastian  Crippi  —  a  young  artist  of  prom- 
ise, for  whom  she  bespeaks  our  protection. 
Can  you  make  him  out,  and  let  us  see 
him!  " 

Stubber  bowed  in  silence. 

"  I  will  give  him  an  order  for  something. 
There  's  a  pedestal  in  the  flower  garden 
where  the  Psycho  stood.  You  remember,  1 
smashed  the  Psyche,  because  it  reminded  me 
of  Camella  Monti.  He  shall  design  a  figure 
for  that  place.  I  'd  like  a  youthful  Bacchus. 
I  have  a  clever  sketch  of  one  somewhere, 
and  it  shall  be  tinted,  slightly  tinted.  The 
Greeks  always  colored  their  statues.  Strange 
enough,  too  ;  for,  do  you  remark,  Stubber, 
they  never  represented  the  iris  of  the  eye, 
which  the  Romans  invariably  did  ;  and  yet, 
if  you  observe  closely,  you  '11  see  that  the 
eyelid  implies  the  direction  of  the  eye  more 
accurately  than  in  the  Roman  heads.  I  'rn 
certain  you  never  detected  what  I  'm  speak- 
ing of— eh,  Stubber?  " 

Stubber  candidly  confessed  that  he  had 
not ;  and  listened  patiently  while  his  master 
descanted  critically  on  the  different  styles  of 
art,  and  his  own  especial  tact  and  skill  in 
discriminating  between  them. 

"You'll  look  after  these  police  returns 
then,  Stubber,"  said  he  at  last.  "You'll 
let  these  people  understand  that  we  car. 
suffice  for  the  administration  of  our  own 
Duchy.  We  neither  want  advice  from  Met- 
ternich,  nor  battalions  from  Radetzky.  The 
laws  here  are  open  to  every  man  ;  and  if  we 
have  any  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  our 
people,  it  rests  on  our  character  for  jus- 
tice." 

While  he  spoke  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness that  indicated  sincerity,  there  was 
something  in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  —  a 
half  malicious  drollery  in  its  twinkle  —  that 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  words  were  uttered  in  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, or  in  mere  mockery  and  derision. 
Whether  Stubber  rightly  understood  their 
import  iff"inore  than  we  are  able  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  with  all  his 
shrewdness,  mystified  by  one  whose  nature 
was  a  puzzle  to  himself. 

"  Let  Marocchi  return  to  Cararra.  Say 
we  have  taken  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands.  Charge  the  brigadier  in  command 
of  the  gendarmerie  there.  Tell  the  canonico 
Baldetti  that  we  look  to  him  and  his  deacons 
for  true  reports  of  any  movement  that  is 
plotting  in  the  town.  I  take  no  steps  with 
i-egard  to  Wahlstein  for  the  present,  but  let 
him  be  closely  watched.   And  then,  Stubber, 
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send  off  an  estafette  to  Pietro  Santa  for  the  ' 
ortolans,  for  I  think  we  have  earned  our 
breakfast  by  all  this  attention  to  state  | 
aSiiirs,"  and  then,  with  a  laugh,  whose 
accents  gave  not  the  very  faintest  clue  to 
its  meaning,  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow 
again. 

"  And  these  two  prisoners,  your  Highness, 
what  is  to  be  done  witii  them  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  please,  Stubber.  Give 
them  the  third-class  cross  of  Massa ;  or,  a 
month's  imprisonment,  at  your  own  good 
pleasure.  Only  no  more  business  —  no  pa- 
pers to  sign  —  no  schemes  to  unravel ;  and 
so,  good  night !  "  And  the  Chevalier  re- 
tired at  once  from  a  presence  which  he  well 
knew  resented  no  injury  so  unmercifully  as 
any  invasion  of  the  personal  comfort. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 
THE  LIFE  THEY  LED  AT  MASSA. 

It  was  with  no  small  astonishment  ^-oung 
Massy  heard  that  he  and  his  faithful  follower 
were  not  alone  restored  to  liberty,  but  that 
an  order  of  his  Highness  had  assigned  them 
a  residence  in  a  portion  of  the  palace,  and  a 
promise  of  future  employment. 

"  This  smacks  of  Turkish  rather  than  of 
European  rule,"  said  the  youth.  "  In 
prison  yesterday — in  a  palace  to-day.  My 
own  fortunes  are  wayward  enough,  heaven 
knows,  not  to  require  any  additional  ingre- 
dient of  uncertainty.  What  think  you, 
Traynor?" 

"  I  'm  thinkin',"  said  Billy,  gravely, 
"that  as  the  bastes  of  the  field  are  guided 
by  their  instincts  to  objects  that  suit  their 
natures,  so  man  ouglit,  by  his  reason,  to  be 
able  to  pilot  himself  in  difficulties  —  choosin' 
this,  avoidin'  that  —  seein'  by  the  eye  of 
prophecy  where  a  road  would  lead  him,  and 
makin'  of  what  seem  the  accidents  of  life, 
t^teppin '-stones  to  fortune." 

"  In  what  way  does  your  theory  apply 
here?"  cried  the  other.  "  IIow  am  I  to 
guess  whither  this  current  may  carry  me?  " 

"At  all  events,  there's  no  use  wastin' 
your  strength  by  swimmin'  against  it,"  re- 
joined Billy. 

"  To  be  the  slave  of  some  despot's  whim 
—  the  tool  of  a  caprice  that  may  elevate 
rac  to-day,  and  to-morrow  sentence  me  to 
the  galleys.  Tiie  object  I  have  set  before 
myself  in  life  is  to  be  independent.  Is  this, 
then,  tlie  road  to  it?" 

"  You  're  tryin'  to  be  what  no  man  ever 
was,  or  will  be,  to  the  world's  end,  then," 
said  Billy.  "  Sure  its  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  our  life  here  below,  that  we  are 
dependant  one  on  tlic  other  for  kindness,  for 
affection,  for  material  help  in  time  of  diffi- 
culty, for  counsel  in    time   of  doubt.     The 


rich  man  and  the  poor  one  have  their  mutual 
dependencies;  and  if  it  wasn't  so,  covvld- 
hearted  and  selfish  as  tiie  world  is,  it  would 
be  five  hundred  times  worse." 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said  Massy, 
sternly,  "as  you  often  do,  to  read  me  a  les- 
son on  a  text  of  your  own.  When  I  spoke 
of  independence,  I  meant  freedom  fur  the 
serfdom  of  another's  charity.  I  would  that 
my  luck  here,  at  least,  should  be  of  my  own 
procuring." 

"  /  get  mine  from  you,^'  said  Traynor, 
calmly,  "and  never  felt  myself  a  slave  on 
that  account." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear,  kind  friend.  I 
could  hate  myself  if  I  gave  you  a  moment's 
pain.  This  temper  of  mine  docs  not  improve 
by  time." 

"  There  's  one  way  to  conquer  it.  Don't 
be  broodin'  on  what 's  within.  Don't  be 
magnifyin'  your  evil  fortunes  to  your  own 
heart,  till  you  come  to  think  the  world  all 
little  and  yourself  all  great.  Go  out  to 
your  daily  labor,  whatever  it  be,  with  a 
stout  spirit  to  do  your  best,  and  a  thankful, 
greatful  heart,  that  j-ou  are  able  to  do  it. 
Never  let  it  out  of  3-our  mind,  that  if  there's 
many  a  one  your  inferior,  winnin'  his  way 
up  to  fame  and  fortune  before  you,  there's 
just  as  many  better  than  you  toilin'  away 
unseen  and  unnoticed,  wearin'  out  genius  in 
a  garret,  and  carryin'  otifa  God-like  intellect 
to  an  obscure  grave  !  " 

"  You  talk  to  me  as  though  my  crying  sins 
were  an  overweening  vanity,"  said  the  youth, 
half  angrily. 

"  AVell,  it's  one  of  them,"  said  Billy; 
and  the  blunt  frankness  of  the  avowal  threw 
the  boy  into  a  fit  of  laughing. 

"  You  certainly  do  not  intend  to  spoil  me, 
Billy,"  said  he,  still  laugliing. 

"  Why  would  I  do  what  so  many  is  ready 
to  do  for  nothing?  What  does  the  crowd 
that  praise  the  work  of  a  young  man  of 
genius  care  where  they're  leadin'  him  to? 
It 's  like  people  callin'  out  to  a  strong  swim- 
mer, '  Go  out  farther,  and  father  —  out  to 
the  open  say,  where  the  waves  is  rolling  big, 
and  the  billows  is  roughest,  that 's  worthy 
of  you,  in  your  strong  might  and  your  stout 
liuibs.  Lave  the  still  water  and  theshallo-ws 
to  the  weak  and  the  puny.  Your  course  is 
on  the  mountain  wave,  over  the  bottomless 
ocean.'  It 's  little  they  think,  if  he  "s  ever 
to  get  back  again.  'Tis  their  boast  and 
their  pride  that  tliey  said,  '  Go  on  ;  '  and 
when  his  cold  corpse  comes  washed  to  shore, 
all  they  have  is  a  word  of  derision  and  scorn 
for  one  who  ventured  beyond  his  powers." 

"  IIow  you  cool  down  one's  ardor  ;  with 
wliat  pleasure  you  check  every  impulse  that 
nerves  one's  heart  for  high  daring  !  '*  said 
the  youth,  bitterly.     "These  eternal  warn- 
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forebodings 


of 


ings  —  these    never-ending 

failure  —  are  sorry  stimulants  to  energy." 

"  Isn't  it  better  for  you  to  have  all  your 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  a  crayture  as  humble 
as  me?  "  said  Billy,  while  the  tears  glistened 
in  his  eyes.  "  What  good  am  I,  except  for 
this  !  " 

In  a  moment  the  boy's  arms  were  around 
him,  while  he  cried  out : 


"  There: 


forgive 


me  once  moi'e,  and  let 


me  try  if  I  cannot  amend  a  temper  that  any 
but  yourself  had  grown  weary  of  correcting. 
I'll  work  — I'll  labor  — I'll  submit  — I'll, 
accept  the  daily  rubs  of  life,  as  others  take 
them,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  me. 
We  shall  go  back  to  all  our  old  pursuits,  my 
dear  Billy.  I  '11  join  all  your  ecstacics  over 
/Eschylus,  and  believe  as  much  as  I  can  of 
Herodotus,  to  please  you.  You  shall  lead  me 
to  all  the  wonders  of  the  stars,  and  dazzle  me 
with  the  brightness  of  visions  that  my  intel- 
lect is  lost  in  ;  and  in  revenge  I  only  ask 
that  you  should  sit  with  me  in  the  studio, 
and  read  to  me  some  of  those  old  songs  of 
Horace,  that  move  the  heart  like  old  wine. 
Shall  I  own  to  you  what  it  is  which  sways 
me  thus  uncertainly  —  jarring  every  cord  of 
my  existence,  making  my  life  a  sea  of  stormy 
conflict?    Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

He  grasped  the  other's  hand  with  both  his 
own  as  he  spoke,  and  while  his  lips  quivered 
in  strong  emotion,  went  on. 

"  It  is  this,  then.  I  cannot  forget,  do  all 
that  I  will,  —  I  cannot  root  out  of  my  heart 
what  I  once  believed  myself  to  be.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  Well,  there  it  is  still, 
like  the  sense  of  a  wrong  or  foul  injustice,  as 
though  I  had  been  robbed  and  cheated-  of 
what  never  was  mine  !  This  contrast  be- 
tween the  life  my  earliest  hopes  had  pictured 
and  that  which  I  am  destined  to,  never  leaves 
me.  All  your  teachings  —  and  I  have  seen 
how  devotedly  you  have  addressed  yourself 
to  this  lesson  —  have  not  eradicated  from  my 
nature  the  proud  instincts  that  guided  my 
childhood.  Often  and  often  have  you 
warmed  my  blood  by  thoughts  of  a  triumph 
to  be  achieved  by  me  hereafter  —  how  me"n 
should  recognize  me  as  a  genius,  and  elevate 
me  to  honors  and  rewards  ;  and  yet  would  I 
barter  such  success,  ten  thousand  times  told, 
for  an  hour  of  that  high  station  that  comes 
by  birth  alone,  independent  of  all  effort  — 
the  heirloom  of  deeds  chronicled  centuries 
back,  whose  actors  have  been  dust  for  ages. 
That  is  real  pride,"  cried  he,  enthusiasti- 
cally, "  and  has  no  alloy  of  the  petty  vanity 
that  mingles  with  the  sense  of  a  personal 
triumph." 

Traynor  hung  his  head  heavily  as  the 
youth  spoke,  and  a  gloomy  melancholy  set- 
tled on  his  features  :  the  sad  conviction  came 
home  to  him  of  all  his  counsels  being  fruit- 


less—  all  his  teachings  in  vain  ;  and  as  the 
boy  sat  wrapt  in  a  wild  dreamy  reverie  of 
ancestral  greatness,  the  humble  peasant 
brooded  darkly  over  the  troubles,  such  a  tem- 
perament might  evoke. 

"  It  is  agreed  that "  —  cried  Massy,  sud- 
denly, "  that  we  are  to  accept  of  this  great 
man's  bounty,  live  under  his  roof,  and  eat 
his  bread.  Well,  I  accede  — as  well  his  as 
another's.  Have  you  seen  the  home  they 
destine  for  us?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it 's  a  real  paradise,  and  in  a  gar- 
den that  would  beat  Adam's,  now,"  ex- 
claimed Traynor  ;  "for  there's  marble  foun- 
tains, and  statues,  and  temples,  and  grot- 
toes in  it ;  and  it 's  as  big  as  a  parish,  and  as 
wild  as  a  wilderness.  And  better  than  all, 
there  's  a  little  pathway  leads  to  a  private 
stair  that  goes  up  into  the  library  of  the 
palace  —  a  spot  nobody  ever  enters,  and 
where  you  may  study  (he  whole  day  long 
without  hearin'  a  footstep.  All  the  books  is 
there  that  ever  was  written,  and  manuscripts 
without  end  besides  ;  and  the  minister  says 
I  'm  to  have  my  own  kay,  and  go  in  and  out 
whenever  I  plaze ;  'And  if  there  's  anything 
wantin','  says  he,  'just  order  it  on  a  slip  of 
paper  and  send  it  to  me,  and  you  '11  have  it 
at  once.'  When  I  asked  if  I  ought  to  spake 
to  the  librarian  himself,  he  only  laughed, 
and  said,  '  That 's  me  ;  but  I  'm  never  there. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  doctor,  you  '11  have  the 
place  to  yourself.'  " 

He  spoke  truly  :  Billy  Traynor  had  it  in- 
deed to  himself.  There,  the  grey  dawn  of 
morning  and  the  last  shadows  of  evening 
ever  found  him,  seated  in  one  of  those  deep, 
cell-like  recesses  of  the  windows  ;  the  table, 
the  seats,  the  very  floor  littered  with  volumes, 
which,  revelling  in  the  luxury  of  wealth,  he 
had  accumulated  around  him.  His  greedy 
avidity  for  knowledge  knew  no  bounds. 
The  miser's  thirst  for  gold  was  weak  in  com- 
parison with  that  intense  craving  that  seized 
upon  him.  Historians,  critics,  satirists, 
poets,  dramatists,  metaphysicians,  never 
came  amiss  to  a  mind  bent  on  acquiring. 
The  life  he  led  was  like  the  realization  of  a 
glorious  dream  —  the  calm  repose,  the  per- 
fect stillness  of  the  spot,  the  boundless  stores 
that  lay  about  him  ;  the  growing  sense  of 
power,  as  day  by  day  his  intellect  expanded  , 
new  vistas  opened  themselves  before  him,  and 
new  and  unproved  sources  of  pleasure  sprung 
up  in  his  nature.  The  never-ending  variety 
gave  a  zest,  too,  to  his  labors  that  averted  all 
weariness ;  and  at  last  he  divided  his  time 
ingeniously,  alternating  grave  and  difncult 
subjects  with  lighter  topics —  making,  as  h." 
said  himself,  "Aristophanes digest  Plato." 

And  what  of  young  Massy  all  this  wliile? 
His  life  was  a  dream,  too,  but  of  another 
and  very  different  kind.     Visions  of  a  glori- 
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OU8  future,  attended  with  sad  and  depressing 
thoughts  ;  high  darings,  and  hopeless  views 
of  wliat  lay  before  him,  came  and  went,  and 
went  and  came  again.  The  Duke,  who  had 
iust  taken  his  departure  for  some  watering- 
place  in  Germany,  gave  him  an  order  for 
certain  statues,  the  models  for  which  were  to 
bo  ready  by  his  return — at  least,  in  that 
sketchy  state  of  which  clay  is  even  more 
susceptible  than  canvas.  The  young  artist 
chafed  and  fretted  under  the  restraint  of  an 
assigned  task.  It  was  gall  to  his  haughty 
nature  to  be  told  that  his  genius  should  ac- 
cept dictation,  and  his  fancy  be  fettered  by 
the  suggestions  of  another.  If  he  tried  to 
t'ombat  this  rebellious  spirit,  and  addressed 
himself  steadily  to  labor,  he  found  that  his 
imagination  grew  sluggish  and  his  mind  un- 
creative.  The  sense  of  servitude  oppressed 
him  ;  and  though  he  essayed  to  subdue  him- 
self to  the  condition  of  an  humble  artist,  the 
old   pride  still  rankled   in   his  heart,  and 


spirited  him  to  a  haughty  resistance.  Ilia 
days  thus  passed  over  in  vain  attemps  to 
work,  or  still  more  unprofitable  lethargy. 
He  lounged  through  the  deserted  garden,  or 
lay  half  dreamily  in  the  long  deep  grass, 
listening  to  the  cicala  or  watching  the  emer- 
ald-backed lizards  as  they  lay  basking  in  the 
sun.  lie  drank  in  all  the  soft  voluptuous  in- 
fluences of  a  climate  which  steeps  the  senses  in 
a  luxurious  stupor,  making  the  commonest 
existence  a  toil,  but  giving  to  mere  indolence 
all  the  zest  of  a  rich  enjoyment.  Sometimes 
he  wandered  into  the  library,  and  noise- 
lessly drew  nigh  the  spot  where  Billy  sat 
deeply  busied  in  his  books.  He  would  gaze 
silently,  half  curiously,  at  the  poor  fellow, 
and  then  steal  silently  away,  pondering  on 
the  blessings  of  that  poor  peasant's  nature, 
and  wondering  what  in  his  own  organization 
had  denied  him  the  calm  happineas  of  this 
humble  man's  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 
AT   MASSA. 

Billy  Traynor  sat,  deeply  sunk  in  study, 
in  the  old  recess  of  the  palace  library.  A 
passage  in  the  Antigone  had  puzzled  him, 
and  the  table  was  littered  with  critics  and 
coimnentators,  while  manuscript  notes, 
scrawled  in  the  most  rude  hand,  lay  on 
every  side.  He  did  not  jwrceivc,  in  his  in- 
tense pre-occupation,  that  Massy  had  entered 
and  taken  the  place  directly  in  front  of  him. 
There  the  youth  sat  gazing  steadfastly  at 
the  patient  and  studious  features  before  him. 
It  was  only  when  Traynor,  mastering  the 
difficulty  that  had  so  long  opposed  him, 
broke  out  into  an  enthusiastic  declamation 
of  the  test,  that  Massy,  unable  to  control 
the  impulse,  laughed  aloud. 

"  How  long  are  you  there?  I  never  no- 
ticed you  corain'  in,"  said  Billy,  half-shamed 
by  his  detected  ardor. 

"  But  a  short  time.  I  was  wondering  at — 
ay,  Billy — and  was  envying,  too,  the  con- 
centrated power  in  which  you  address  your- 
self to  your  task.  It  is  the  real  secret  of  all 
success,  and  somehow  it  is  a  frame  of  mind  I 
cannot  achieve." 

"How  is  the  boy  Bacchus  goin'on?" 
asked  Billy,  eagerly. 

"  I  broke  him  up  yesterday,  and  it  is  like 
a  weight  off  my  heart  that  his  curly  bullet- 
bead  and  sensual  lips  are  not  waiting  for 
me  as  I  enter  the  studio." 

"And  the  Cleopatra?"  asked  Traynor, 
still  more  anxiously. 

"  Smashed — destroyed.  Shall  I  own  to 
you,  Billy,  I  see  at  last  myself  what  you 
have  so  often  hinted  to  me — I  have  no  genius 
for  the  work." 

"  I  never  said — I  never  thought  so,"  cried 
the  other;  "I  only  insisted  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  without  laboi* — hard,  un- 
flinching labor — that  easy  successes  were 
poor  triumphs,  and  bore  no  results." 

"  There — there — I'll  hear  that  sermon  no 
more.  I'd  not  barter  the  freedom  of  my 
own  unfettered  thoughts,  as  they  come  and 
go,  in  hours  of  listless  idlcnijss,  for  all  the 
success  you  ever  promised  me.  There  are 
men  toil  elevates — me  it  wearies  to  depres- 
sion, and  brings  no  compensation  in  the 
shape  of  increased  power.  Mine  is  an  unre- 
warding clay — that's  tiie  whole  of  it.  Cul- 
tivation only  develops  the  rank  weeds  which 
are  deep-sown  in  the  soil.  I'd  like  to  travel 
— to  visit  some  new  land — some  scene  where 
all  association  with  the  past  should  be 
broken .     What  say  you  ?" 

"I'm  ready,  and  at  your  orders,"  said 
Traynor,  closing  his  book. 

"  East  or  west,  then,  which  shall  it  be? 
If  some  time  my  heart  yearns  for  the  glori- 


ous scenes  of  Palestine,  full  of  memories 
that  alone  satisfy  the  soul's  longings — there 
are  days  when  I  pant  for  the  solitude  of  the 
vast  savannahs  of  tiie  new  world.  I  feel  as 
if  to  know  oneself  thoroughly,  one's  nature 
should  be  tested  by  the  perils  and  exigencies 
of  a  life  hourly  making  some  demand  on 
courage  and  ingenuity.  *Tho  hunter's  life 
does  this.  What  say  you — shall  wo  try 
it?" 

"  I  am  ready,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  We  have  means  for  such  an  enterprise 
— have  Ave  not?  You  told  me,  some  short 
time  past,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  last 
year's  allowance  was  untouched." 

"  Yes,  it's  all  there  to  the  good,"  said 
Billy  ;  "  a  good  round  sum  too." 

"  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  needless  equipment, 
then,"  cried  Massy,  "  and  only  retain  what 
beseems  a  prairie  life.  Sell  everything,  or 
give  it  away  at  once." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me — I'll  manage 
everything — only  say  when  you  make  up 
your  mind." 

"  But  it  is  made  up.  I  have  resolved  on 
the  step.  Few  can  decide  so  readily — for  I 
leave  neither  home  nor  country  behind." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  burst  in  Billy : 
"  here's  myself,  the  poorest  crayture  that 
walks  the  earthy  that  never  knew  where  he 
was  born  or  who  nursed  him,  yet  even  to 
me  there's  the  tie  of  a  native  land — thei-e's 
the  soil  that  reared  warriors  and  poets  and 
orators,  that  I  heard  of  when  a  child,  and 
gloried  in  as  a  man  ;  and  better  than  that, 
thei'e's  the  green  meadows  and  the  leafy 
vallejfs  where  kind-hearted  men  and  women 
live  and  labor,  spakin'  our  own  tongue  and 
feelin'  our  own  feelins,  and  that,  if  we  saw 
to-morrow,  we'd  know  were  our  own — heart 
and  hand  our  own.  The  smell  of  the  yel- 
low furze,  under  a  griddle  of  oaten  bread, 
would  be  sweeter  to  me  than  all  the  gales  of 
Araby  the  blest,  for  it  would  remind  me  of 
the  hearth  I  had  my  share  of,  and  the  roof 
that  covered  me,  when  I  was  alone  in  the 
world." 

The  boy  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
made  no  answer.  At  last  raising  up  his 
head,  he  said  : 

"  Let  us  try  this  life  ;  let  us  see  if  action 
bo  not  better  than  mere  thought.  The 
efforts  of  intellect  seem  to  inspire  a  thirst 
there  is  no  slaking.  Sleep  brings  no  rest 
after  them.  I  long  for  the  sense  of  some 
strong  peril, which,  over,  gives  the  proud 
feeling  of  a  goal  reached — a  feat  accom- 
plished." 

"  I'll  go  wherever  you  like — I'll  be  what- 
ever you  want  me,"  said  Billy  affection- 
ately. 

"  Let  us  lose  no  time,  then.  I  would  not 
that  my  present  ardor  should  cool  ere  we 
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have  begun  our  plan.  What  day  is  this? 
The  seventh.  AVell,  on  the  eighteenth  there 
is  a  eliip  sails  from  (Jcnoa  fur  I'orta  llica. 
It  was  the  announcement  set  my  heart  a- 
thinking  of  the  project.  I  dreamed  of  it 
two  entire  nights.  I  fancied  myself  walking 
the  deck  on  a  star-lit  night,  and  framing  all 
my  projects  for  tl^  future.  The  first  thing 
I  saw  the  next  morning  was  tiie  same  large 
placard.  '  The  Colombo  will  sail  for  Porta 
Kica,  on  Friday  the  eighteenth.'  " 

"  An  unlucky  day,"  muttered  Billy,  in- 
terrupting. 

"  1  have  fallen  upon  few  that  were  other- 
wise," said  Massy,  gloomily  ;  "  besides,"  he 
added  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  no  fiiith  in 
omens,  or  any  care  for  superstitions.  Come, 
let  us  set  about  our  preparations.  Do  you 
bethink  j-ou  how  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  use- 
less incumbrances  here.  Be  it  my  care  to 
jot  down  the  list  of  all  we  shall  need  for  the 
voyage  and  the  life  to  follow  it.  Let  us  see 
which  displays  most  zeal  for  the  new  enter- 
prise." 

Billy  Traynor  addressed  himself  with  a 
will  to  the  duty  allotted  to  him.  lie 
rummaged  through  drawers  and  desks,  de- 
stroyed papers  and  letters,  laid  aside  all  the 
article  which  he  judged  suitable  for  preserva- 
tion, and  then  hastened  oQ'lo  the  studio  to 
arrange  for  the  disposal  of  xhe  few  "  stud- 
ies " — for  they  were  scarcely  more — which 
remained  of  Massy's  labors. 

A  nearly  finished  Faun,  the  head  of  a 
Niobe,  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  Jove  launching 
a  thunderbolt,  the  torso  of  a  dead  sailor  after 
shipwreck,  lay  amid  fragments  of  shattered 
figures,  grutesque  images,  some  caricatures 
of  his  own  works,  and  crude  models  of  anat- 
om3\  The  walls  were  scrawled  with  char- 
coal drawings  of  groups — one  day  to  be 
fashioned  in  sculpture — with  verses  frjara 
Dante,  or  lines  from  Tasso,  inscribed  be- 
neath ;  proud  resolves  to  a  life  of  labor  fig 
urcd  beside  stanzas  in  praise  of  indulence 
and  dreamy  abandonment.  There  were  pas- 
sages of  IScripture,  too,  glorious  bursts  of 
the  poetic  rapture  of  tiie  Psalms — inter- 
mingled with  quaint  remarks  on  life  from 
Jean  Paul  or  Herder.  All  that  a  discord- 
ant, incoherent  nature  consisted  of  was 
there  in  some  shape  or  other  depicted  ;  and 
as  Billy  ran  his  eye  over  this  curious  journal 
— for  sue))  it  was — he  grieved  over  the  spirit 
whicli  had  dictiited  it. 

The  whole  object  of  all  his  teaching  had 
been  to  give  a  purpose  to  tliis  uncertain  and 
wavering  nature,  and  yet  everything  sliowed 
him  now  that  ho  had  failed.  The  blight  which 
had  destroyed  the  boy's  early  fortunes  still 
worked  its  evil  influences,  poisoning  every 
healthful  effort,  and  dashing,  with  a  sense 


of  shame,  every  successful  step  towards  fame 
and  honor. 

•'  Maybe  he's  right,  after  all,"  muttered 
Billy  to  himself.  "  The  new  world  is  the 
only  place  for  those  who  have  not  the  roots 
of  an  ancient  stock  to  hold  them  in  the  old. 
Men  can  be  there  whatever  is  in  them,  and 
they  can  be  judged  without  the  prejudices  of 
a  class." 

Having  summed  up  as  it  wore  his  own 
doubts  in  this  remark,  he  proceeded  with  his 
task.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Massy 
entered  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  There,  j-ou  may  give  it  up,  Traynor. 
Fate  is  ever  against  us,  do  and  decide  on 
I  what  we  will.  Your  confounded  omen  of  a 
Friday  was  right  this  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  you  altered 
your  mind?  " 

"I  expected  you  to  say  so,"  said  the 
other,  bitterly.  "I  knew  that  I  sliould 
meet  with  this  mockery  of  my  resolution, 
but  it  is  uncalled  for.  It  is  not  /  that  have 
changed !  " 

"  What  is  it  then  has  happened — do  they 
refuse  your  passport?  " 

"  Not  that  either  ;  I  never  got  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  it.  The  misfortune  is  in  this  wise  : 
on  going  to  the  bank  to  learn  the  sum  that 
lay  to  my  credit  and  draw  for  it,  I  was  met 
by  the  reply,  that  I  had  nothing  there — not 
a  shilling.  Before  I  could  demand  how  this 
could  be  the  case,  the  whole  truth  suddenly 
flashed  across  my  memory,  and  I  recalled  to 
mind  how  one  niglit,  as  I  lay  awake,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  base 
and  dishonorable  in  me,  now  that  I  was 
come  to  manhood,  to  accept  of  the  means  of 
life  from  one  who  felt  shame  in  my  connec- 
tion, witii  him.  Why,  thought  I,  is  tliere  to 
be  the  bond  of  dependence  where  there  is  no 
tie  of  affection  to  soften  its  severity?  And 
so  I  arose  from  my  bed,  and  wrote  to  Sir 
Horace,  saying,  that  by  the  same  post  I 
should  remit  to  his  banker  at  Naples  what- 
ever remained  of  ray  last  year's  allowance, 
and  declined  in  future  to  accept  of  any 
further  assistance.  This  I  did  tiie  same 
day,  and  never  told  you  of  it — partly,  lest 
you  should  try  to  oppose  me  in  my  resolve, 
partly,"  and  here  his  voice  faltered,  "  to 
spare  myself  the  pain  of  revealing  my 
motives.  And  now  that  I  have  buoyed  my 
Iieart  up  with  this  project,  I  find  myself 
without  means  to  attempt  it.  Not  that  I 
regret  my  act  or  would  recall  it,"  cried  he, 
proudly,"  but  that  the  sudden  disiippoint- 
mont  is  hard  to  bear.  I  was  feeding  my 
hopes  v.'ith  such  projects  for  the  future  when 
this  stunning  news  met  me,  and  the  thought 
that  I  am  now  chained  here  by  necessity  has 
become  a  torture." 
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"  What  answer  did  Sir  Horace  give  to 

your  letter?"  asked  Billy. 

'•I  forget;  I  believe  he  never  replied  to 
it,  or  if  he  did,  I  have  no  memory  of  what 
he  said.  Stay — there  was  a  letter  of  his 
taken  from  me  when  I  was  arrested  at 
Carrara.     The  seal  was  unbroken . ' ' 

"  I  remember  the  letter  was  given  to  the 
minister,  who  has  it  still  in  his  keeping." 

"  What  care  I,"  cried  Massy,  angrily, 
''  in  whose  hands  it  may  be?  " 

"The  minister  is  not  here  now,"  said 
Billy,  half-speaking  to  himself;  "he  is 
travelling  with  the  duke,  but  when  he  comes 
back " 

"  When  he  comes  back  !  "  burst  in  Massy, 
impatiently  ;  "  with  what  calm  philosophy 
you  look  forward  to  a  remote  future.  I  tell 
you  that  this  scheme  is  now  a  part  and 
parcel  of  my  very  existence.  I  can  turn  to 
no  other  project  or  journey  no  other  road  in 
life,  till  at  least  I  shall  have  tried  it !  " 

"  YN^ell,  it  is  going  to  work  in  a  more 
humble  fashion,"  said  Billy,  calmly. 
"  Leave  me  to  dispose  of  all  these  odds  and 
ends  here " 

"  This  trash  !  "  cried  the  youth  fiercely. 
"  Who  would  accept  it  as  a  gift?  " 

"Don't  disparage  it;  there  are  signs  of 
genius  even  in  these  things  ;  but  above  all, 
don't  meddle  with  me,  but  just  leave  me 
free  to  follow  my  own  way.  There  now,  go 
back  and  employ  yourself  preparing  for  the 
road — trust  the  rest  to  me." 

IMassy  obeyed  without  speaking.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  that  he  ventured  to  believe  in 
Traynor's  resources,  but  he  was  indisposed 
to  further  discussion,  and  longed  to  be  in 
solitude  once  more. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  they  met  again. 
Charles  Massy  was  seated  at  a  window  of  his 
room,  looking  out  into  the  starry  blue  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  when  Traynor  sat  down  be- 
side him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  gently,  "  it's 
all  done  and  finished.  I  have  sold  off  every- 
thing, and  if  you  will  only  repair  the  hand 
of  the  Faun,  which  I  broke  in  removing, 
there's  nothing  more  wanting." 

"  That  much  can  be  done  by  any  one," 
said  Massy,  haughtily.  "  I  hope  never  to 
set  eyes  on  the  trumpery  things  again." 

"  But  I  have  promised  you  would  do  it," 
sa:d  Traynor,  eagerly. 

"And  how — by  what  right  could  you 
pledge  yourself  for  my  labor?  .  Nay,"  cried 
he,  suddenly  changing  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  "knowing  my  wilful  nature,  how 
could  you  answer  for  what  I  might  or  might 
not  do?" 

"  I  knew,"  said  Billy,  slowly,  "  that  you 
had  a  gi-cat  project  in  your  head,  and  that 
to  enable  you  to  attempt  it,  you  would  scorn 
to  throw  all  the  toil  upon  another." 
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"  I  never  said  I  was  ashamed  of  labor," 
said  the  youth,  reddening  with  shame. 

"  If  you  had,  I  would  despair  of  you  al- 
together," rejoined  the  other. 

"Well,  what  is  it  that  I  have  to  do?" 
said  Massy,  bluntly. 

"It  is  to  remodel  the  arm  ;  for  I  don't 
think  you  can  mend  it ;  but  you'll  see  it 
yourself." 

"  Where  is  the  figure? — In  the  studio?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  in  a  small  pavilion  of  a  villa 
just  outside  the  gates.  It  was  while  I  was 
conveying  it  there  it  met  this  misfortune. 
There's  the  name  of  the  villa  on  that  card. 
You'll  find  the  garden  gate  open,  and  by 
taking  the  path  through  the  olive  wood 
you'll  be  there  in  a  few  minutes  ;  for  I  must 
go  over  to-morrow  to  Carrara  with  the 
Niobe  ;  the  Academy  has  bought  it  for  a 
model." 

A  slight  start  of  surprise  and  a  faint  flush 
bespoke  the  proud  astonishment  with  which 
he  heard  of  this  triumph ;  but  he  never 
spoke  a  word. 

"  If  you  had  any  pride  in  your  works, 
you'll  be  delighted  to  see  where  the  Faun  is 
to  be  placed.  It  is  in  a  garden,  handsomer 
even  than  this  here,  with  terraces  rising  one 
over  the  other,  and  looking  out  on  the  blue 
sea,  from  the  golden  strand  of  Via  Reggio 
down  to  the  headlands  above  Spezia.  The 
great  olive  wood  in  the  vast  plain  lies  at 
your  feet,  and  the  white  cliffs  of  Serravezza 
behind  you." 

<'  What  care  I  for  all  this?  "  said  Massy, 
gloomily.  "  Benvenuto  could  afford  to  be 
in  love  with  his  own  woi-ks — /cannot !  " 

Traynor  saw  at  once  the  mood  of  mind  he 
was  in,  and  stole  noiselessly  away  to  his 
room. 

CHAPTER   XXXII. 
THE    PAVILION    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

Charles  Massy,  dressed  in  the  blouse  of 
his  daily  labor,  and  with  the  tools  of  his 
craft  in  his  hand,  set  out  early  in  search  of 
the  garden  indicated  by  Billy  Traynor.  A 
sense  of  hope  that  it  was  for  the  last  time  he 
was  to  exercise  his  art,  that  a  new  and  more 
stirring  existence  was  now  "about  to  open 
before  him,  made  his  step  lighter  and  his 
spirits  higher  as  he  went.  "  Once  amid  the 
deep  woods  and  on  the  wide  plains  of  the 
New  World,  and  I  shall  dream  no  more  of 
what  judgment  men  may  pass  upon  my 
efforts.  There,  if  I  suffice  to  myself,  I  have 
no  other  ordeal  to  meet.  Perils  may  try  me, 
but  not  the  whims  and  tastes  of  other  men." 

Thus  fancying  an  existence  of  unbounded 
freedom  and  unfettered  action,  he  speedily 
traversed  the  olive  wood,  and,  almost  ere  he 
knew  it,  found  himself  within  the  garden. 
The  gorgeous  pi'ofusion  of  beautiful  flowers, 
the  graceful  grouping  of  shrubs,  the  richly- 
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perfumed  air,  loaded  with  a  thousand  odors, 
tirst  awoke  him  from  his  duy-drcam,  and  he 
stood  amazed  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  sur- 
passing all  that  he  had  ever  conceived  of  love- 
liness. From  the  terrace,  where  under  a  vino 
trellis  lie  was  standing,  he  could  perceive 
others  above  him  rising  on  the  mountain 
side,  while  some  beneath  descended  towards 
the  sea,  whicli,  blue  as  a  turquoise,  lay 
basking  and  glittering  below.  A  stray 
white  sail  or  so  was  to  be  seen,  but  there 
was  barely  wind  to  shake  the  olive  leaves, 
and  rouse  the  odors  of  the  orange  and  the 
oleander.  It  was  yet  too  early  for  the  hum 
of  insect  life,  and  the  tricklings  of  the  tiny 
fountains  that  sprinkled  the  flowor-beds 
were  the  only  sounds  in  the  stillness.  It 
was  in  color,  outline,  effect,  and  shadow  a 
scene  such  as  only  Italy  can  present,  and 
Massy  drank  in  all  its  inQuences  with  an 
eager  delight. 

"  Were  I  a  rich  man,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
buy  this  paradise.  What  in  all  the  splendor 
of  man's  invention  can  compare  with  the 
gorgeous  glory  of  this  flowery  carpet? 
What  frescoed  ceiling  could  vie  with  these 
wide-leaved  palms,  interlaced  with  these 
twining  acacias,  with  glimpses  of  the  blue 
sky  breaking  through?  And  fur  a  mirror, 
there  lies  nature's  own  —  the  great  blue 
ocean  !  What  a  life  were  it,  to  linger  days 
and  hours  here,  amid  such  objects  of  beauty, 
having  one's  thoughts  ever  upwards,  and 
making  in  imagination  a  world  of  which 
these  should  be  the  types.  The  faintest 
fancies  that  could  float  across  the  mind  in 
such  an  existence  would  be  pleasures  more 
real,  more  tangible,  than  ever  were  felt  in 
the  tamer  life  of  the  actual  world." 

Loitering  along,  he  at  length  came  upon 
the  little  temple  which  served  as  a  studio,  on 
entering  which  he  found  his  own  statue 
enshrined  in  the  place  of  honor.  AVhether 
it  was  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
chanced  to  bo,  or  that  place  and  light  had 
some  share  in  the  result,  for  the  first  time 
the  figure  struck  him  as  good,  and  he  stood 
long  gazing  at  his  own  work  with  the  calm 
eye  of  the  critic.  At  length  detecting,  as 
he  deemed,  some  defects  in  design,  he  drew 
nigh,  and  began  to  correct  them.  There 
are  moments  in  whicli  the  mmd  attains  the 
highest  and  clearest  perception — seasons  in 
which,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  mental 
operation,  the  faculties  address  themselves 
readily  to  the  task,  and  labor  becomes  less  a 
toil  than  an  actual  pleasure.  This  was 
sach.  Massy  worked  on  for  hours ;  his  con- 
ceptions grew  rapidly  under  his  hand  into 
bold  realities,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeding. It  was  not  alone  that  he  had  im- 
parted a  more  graceful  and  lighter  beauty  to 
his  statue,  but  he  felt  within  himself  the 


promptings  of  a  spirit  that  grew  with  each 
new  suggestion  of  its  own.  Efforts  that  be- 
fore had  seemed  above  him  he  now  essayed 
boldly  ;  difficulties  that  once  had  appeared 
insurmountable  he  now  encountered  with 
courageous  daring.  Thus  striving  he  lost  all 
sense  of  fatigue.  Hunger  and  exhaustion 
were  alike  unremembered,  and  it  was  already 
late  in  the  afternoon,  as,  overcome  by  con- 
tinued toil,  he  threw  himself  heavily  down, 
and  sank  off  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  nigh  sunset  as  he  awoke.  The  dis- 
tant bell  of  a  monastery  was  ringing  the 
hour  of  evening  prayer,  the  solemn  chime  of 
the  "  Venti  quatro,"  as  he  leaned  on  his  arm 
and  gazed  in  astonishment  around  him.  The 
whole  seemed  like  a  dream.  On  every  side 
were  objects  new  and  strange  to  his  eyes. 
Casts  and  models  he  had  never  seen  before ; 
busts  and  statues  and  studies,  all  unknown 
to  him.  At  last  his  eyes  rested  on  the  Faun, 
and  ho  remembered  at  once  where  ho  was. 
The  languor  of  excessive  fatigue  still  op- 
pressed him,  however,  and  he  was  about  to 
lie  back  again  in  sleep,  when,  bending 
gently  over  him,  a  young  girl,  with  a  low, 
soft  accent,  asked  if  he  felt  ill,  or  only 
tired. 

Massy  gazed,  without  speaking,  at  fea- 
tures regular  as  the  most  classic  model,  and 
whose  paleness  almost  gave  them  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  marble.  His  steady  stare 
slightly  colored  her  cheek,  and  made  her 
voice  falter  a  little  as  she  repeated  her  ques- 
tion. 

"  I    scarcely    know,"    said    he,    sighing 
heavily.      "  I   feel  as  though   this  were  a 
dream,  and  I  am  afraid  to  awaken  from  it." 
"  Let  me  give  you  some  wine,"  said  she, 
bending  down  to  hand  him  the  glass  :  "  you 
have  over-fatigued  yourself.     The  Faun  is  by 
your  hand — is  it  not?  " 
He  nodded  a  slow  assent. 
"  AV  hence  did  you  derive  that  knowledge 
of  ancient  art?  "  said  she,  eagerly  ;  "  your 
figure  has  the  light  elasticity  of  the  classic 
models,  and  yet  nothing  strained  or  exag- 
gerated in  attitude.     Have  you  studied  at 
Home?" 

"  I  could  do  better  now,"  said  the  j-outh, 
as,  rising  on  his  elbow,  he  strained  his  eyes 
to  examine  her.  "  I  could  achieve  a  real 
success." 

A  deep  flush  covered  her  face  at  these 
words,  so  palpably  alluding  to  herself,  and 
she  tried  to  repeat  her  question. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  say  I  have 
ever  studied  :  all  that  I  have  done  is  full  of 
faults  ;  but  I  feel  the  spring  of  better  things 
within  me.     Tell  me,  is  this  yoitr  home?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  smiling  faintly.  ♦'  I  live 
in  the  villa  here  with  my  aunt.  She  has 
purchased  your  statue  and  wishes  you  to 
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repair  it,  and  then  to  engage  in  some  other 
work  for  her.  Let  me  assist  you  to  rise  ;  you 
seem  very  weak." 

"  1  am  weak,  and  weary,  too,"  said  he, 
staggering  to  a  seat.  "  I  have  over-worked 
myself,  perhaps — I  scarcely  know.  Do  not 
take  away  your  hand." 

"  And  you  are,  then,  the  Sebastian  Greppi, 
of  whom  Carrara  is  so  proud?  " 

"  They  call  me  Sebastian  Greppi ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  my  name  was  spoken  of 
with  any  honor." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  your  own  fame.  We 
have  often  heard  of  you.  See,  here  are  two 
models  taken  from  your  works.  They  have 
been  my  studies  for  many  a  day.  I  have 
often  wished  to  see  you,  and  ask  if  my  at- 
tempt Avere  rightly  begun.  Then  here  is  a 
hand." 

"Let  me  model  yours,"  said  the  youth, 
gazing  steadfastly  at  the  beautifully-shaped 
one  which  rested  on  the  chair  beside  him. 

"Come  with  me  to  the  villa,  and  I  will 
present  you  to  my  aunt ;  she  will  be  pleased 
to  know  you.  There,  lean  on  my  arm,  for  I 
see  you  are  very  weak." 

"  Why  are  you  so  kind — so  good  to  me?  " 
said  he,  faintly,  while  a  tear  rose  slowly  to 
his  eye.     "  I  am  so  unused  to  such  !  " 

He  arose,  totteringly,  and  taking  her  arm, 
walked  slowly  along  at  her  side.  As  they 
went,  she  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly 
to  him,  praised  what  she  had  seen  of  his 
works,  and  said  how  frequently  she  had 
wislied  to  know  him,  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  counsels  in  art.  "  For  I,  too,"  said 
she,  laughing,  "  would  be  a  sculptor." 

The  youth  stopped  to  gaze  at  her  with  a 
raptui'e  he  could  not  control.  That  one  of 
such  a  station,  surrounded  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  luxurious  existence,  could  devote 
herself  to  the  toil  and  labor  of  art,  implied 
an  amount  of  devotion  and  energy  that  at 
once  elevated  her  in  his  esteem.  She  blushed 
deeply  at  his  continued  stare,  and  turned  at 
last  away. 

"  0,  do  not  feel  offended  with  me,"  cried 
he,  passionately.  "  If  you  but  knew  how 
your  words  have  relighted  within  me  the  dy- 
ing-out embers  of  an  almost  exhausted  am- 
bition— if  you  but  knew  how  my  heart  has 
gained  courage  and  hope — how  light  and 
brightness  have  shone  in  upon  me  after  hours 
and  days  of  gloom  !  It  was  but  yesterday  I 
had  resolved  to  abandon  this  career  forever. 
I  was  bent  on  a  new  life,  in  a  new  world  be- 
yond the  seas.  These  few  things,  that  a 
taithful  companion  of  mine  had  charged 
himself  to  dispose  of,  were  to  supply  the 
means  of  the  journey  ;  and  now  I  think  of 
it  no  more.  I  shall  remain  here  to  work 
hard,  and  study,  and  try  to  achieve  what 
may  one  day  be  called  good.'     You   will 


sometimes  deign  to  see  what  I  am  doing,  to 
tell  me  if  my  efforts  arc  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess, to  give  me  hope  when  I  am  weak- 
hearted  and  courage  when  I  am  faint.  I 
know  and  feel,"  said  he,  proudly,  "  that  1 
am  not  devoid  of  what  accomplishes  success, 
for  I  can  toil,  and  toil,  and  throw  my  whole 
soul  into  my  work  ;  but  for  this  I  need,  at 
least,  one  who  shall  watch  me  with  an  eye 
of  interest,  glorying  when  I  win,  sorrowing 
when  I  am  defeated.  Where  are  we? 
What  palace  is  this?"  cried  he,  as  they 
crossed  a  spacious  hall,  paved  with  porphyry 
and  Sienna  marble. 

"  This  is  my  home,"  said  the  girl,  "  and 
this  is  its  mistress." 

Just  as  she  spoke,  she  presented  the  youth 
to  a  lady,  who,  reclined  on  a  sofa  beside  a 
window,  gazed  out  towards  the  sea.  She 
turned  suddenly,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
stranger.  With  a  wild  start,  she  sprang  up, 
and  staring  eagerly  at  him,  cried,  "  Who  is 
this  ?     Where  does  he  come  from  ?  " 

The  young  girl  told  his  name  and  what  he 
was  ;  but  the  words  did  not  fall  on  listening, 
ears,  and  the  lady  sat  like  one  spell-bound, 
with  eyes  rivetted  on  the  youth's  face. 

"  Am  I  like  any  one  you  have  known, 
Signora?  "  asked  he,  as  he  read  the  effect  hia 
presence  had  pjroduced  in  her.  "  Do  I  recall 
some  other  features?  " 

"  You  do,"  said  she,  reddening  painfully. 

"  And  the  memory  is  not  of  pleasure?" 
added  the  youth. 

"  Far,  far  from  it — it  is  the  saddest  and 
crudest  of  all  my  life,"  muttered  she,  half 
to  herself. 

"  What  part  of  Italy  are  you  from? — 
your  accent  is  southern." 

"It  is  the  accent  of  Naples,  Signora," 
said  he,  evading  her  question. 

"  And  your  mother,  was  she  Neapolitan?" 

"  I  know  little  of  my  birth,  Signora.  It 
is  a  theme  I  would  not  be  questioned  on." 

"  And  you  are  a  sculptor?  " 

"  The  artist  of  the  Faun,  dearest  aunt," 
broke  in  the  girl,  who  watched  with  intense 
anxiety  the  changing  expressions  of  the 
youth's  features. 

"  Your  voice  even  more  than  your  features 
brings  up  the  past,"  said  the  lady,  as  a 
deadly  pallor  spread  over  her  own  face,  and 
her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke.  "  Will  you 
not  tell  me  something  of  your  history?  " 

"  When  you  have  told  me  the  reason  for 
which  you  ask  it,  perhaps  I  may,"  said  the 
youth,  half  sternly. 

"  There — there,"  cried  she,  wildly,  "  in 
every  tone,  in  every  gesture,  I  trace  this 
resemblance.  Come  nearer  to  me — let  me 
see  your  hands." 

"They  are  seamed  and  hardened  with  toil, 
lady,"  said  the  youth,  as  he  showed  them. 
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"  And  yet  tlicy  look  as  if  there  was  a  time 
•when  they  did  not  know  labor,"  said  she, 
eagerly. 

An  impatient  gesture,  as  if  he  would  not 
endure  a  continuance  of  this  questioning, 
stopped  her,  and  she  said,  in  a  faint  tone: 

"I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  this.  My 
excuse  and  my  apology  are,  that  your 
features  have  recalled  a  time  of  sorrow  more 
vividly  than  any  words  could  do.  Your 
voice,  too,  strengthens  the  illusion.  It  may 
be  a  mere  passing  impression  ;  I  hope  and 
pray  it  is  such.  Come,  Ida  ;  come  with  me. 
Do  not  leave  this,  sir,  till  we  speak  with  you 
again."  So  saying,  she  took  her  niece's 
arm  and  left  the  room. 


It 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

NIGHT  tuoughts. 
was  with   a   proud   consciousness  of 


having  well  fulfilled  his  mission  that  Billy 
Traynor  once  more  bent  his  steps  towards 
Massa.  Besides  providing  himself  with 
books  of  travel  and  maps  of  the  regions 
they  were  about  to  visit,  he  had  ransacked 
Genoa  for  weapons,  and  accoutrements,  and 
horse  gear.  Well  knowing  the  youth's  taste 
for  the  costly  and  the  splendid,  ho  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  into  the 
purchase  of  a  gorgeously  embroidered  saddlo- 
mounting,  and  a  rich  bridle,  in  Mexican 
taste  :  a  pair  of  splendid  mounted  pistols 
chased  in  gold,  and  studded  with  large 
turquoises,  with  a  Damascus  sabre,  the  hilt 
of  which  was  a  miracle  of  fine  workmanship, 
were  also  amongst  his  acquisitions ;  and 
poor  Billy  fed  his  imagination  with  the 
thought  of  all  the  delight  these  objects  were 
certain  to  produce.  In  this  way  he  never 
wearied  admiring  them,  and  a  dozen  times 
a-day  would  he  unpack  them,  just  to  gratify 
his  mind  by  picturing  the  enjoyment  they 
were  to  afford. 

"  IIow  well  you  are  look  in',  my  dear 
boy,"  cried  he,  as  he  burst  into  the  youth's 
room,  and  threw  his  arms  around  him  ; 
"  'tis  like  ten  years  off  my  life  to  see  you  so 
fresh  and  so  hearty.  Is  it  the  prospect  of 
the  glorious  time  before  us  that  has  given 
this  new  spring  to  your  existence  ?  " 

"  More  likely  it  is  the  pleasure  I  feel  in 
seeing  you  back  again,"  said  Massy,  and  his 
check  grew  crimson  as  he  spoke. 

"  'Tis  too  good  you  are  to  me — too  good," 
said  Billy,  and  his  eyes  ran  over  in  tears, 
while  ho  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  his 
emotion  ;  "  buffeure  it  is  part  of  yourself  I 
do  be  growing  every  day  I  live.  At  Cr;5t  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  going  away  to 
live  in  exile,  in  a  wilderness,  as  one  may  say  ; 
but  now  that  I  see  your  heart  set  upon  it, 
and  that  your  vigor  and  strength  comes  back 
just  by  the  mere  anticipation  of  it  I'm  down- 
right delighted  with  the  land." 


"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  youth,  dreamily. 
"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  resumed  Billy,  "  and 
I  do  be  thinking  there's  a  kind  of  pocthry  in 
carrying  away  into  the  solitary  pine-furest 
minds  stored  with  classic  lore,  to  be  able  to 
read  one's  Horace  beside  the  gushin'  stream 
that  flows  on  nameless  and  unknown,  and 
con  over  that  ould  fable  book,  Herodotus, 
amidst  adventures  stranger  than  ever  he  told 
himself." 

"  It  might  be   a  -happy  life,"   said  the 
other,  slowly,  almost  moodily. 

"  Ay,  and  it  will  be,"  said  Billy,  con- 
fidently. "  Think  of  yourself,  mounted  on 
that  saddle  on  a  wild  prairie  horse,  galloping 
free  as  the  wind  itself  over  the  wide 
savannahs,  with  a  drove  of  rushing  buffaloes 
in  career  before  you,  and  so  eager  in  pursuit 
that  you  won't  stop  to  bring  down  the 
scarlet-winged  bustard  that  swings  on  the 
branch  above  you.  There  they  go,  plungia' 
and  snortin',  the  mad  devils,  with  a  force 
that  would  sweep  a  fortress  before  them  ; 
and  hero  are  we  after  them,  makin'  tlie  dark 
woods  echo  again  with  our  wild  yells.  That's 
what  will  warm  up  our  blood,  till  we'll  not 
be  afeard  to  meet  an  army  of  dragoons 
themselves.  Thcra  pistols  once  belonged  to 
Cariatok6,  a  chief  from  Scio ;  and  that 
blade — a  real  Damascus — was  worn  by  an 
Aga  of  the  Janissaries.  Isn't  it  a  picture  ?  " 
The  youth  poised  the  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  laid  it  down  without  a  word  ;  while 
Billy  continued  to  stare  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  intensest  amazement. 

"  Is  it  that  you  don't  care  for  it  all  now, 
that  your  mind  is  changed,  and  that  you 
don't  wisli  fur  the  life  we  wei-e  talkin'  over 
these  three  weeks?  Say  so  at  once,  my  own 
darlin',  and  here  I  am,  ready  and  willin' 
never  to  think  more  of  it.  Only  tell  me 
what's  passin'  in  your  heart — I  ask  no 
more." 

"  I  scarcely  know  it  myself,"  said  the 
youth.  "  I  feel  as  though  in  a  dream,  and 
know  not  what  is  real  and  what  fiction." 

"IIow  have  you  passed  your  time? — 
What  were  you  doin'  while  I  was  away?" 
"  Dreaming,  I  believe,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  sigh.  "  Some  embers  of  my  old 
ambition  warmed  up  into  a  flame  once  more, 
and  I  foncied  that  there  was  that  in  me  that 
by  toil  and  labor  might  yet  win  upwards ; 
and  that,  if  so,  this  more  life  of  action 
would  but  bring  repining  and  regret,  and 
that  I  should  feel  as  one  who  chose  the 
meaner  casket  of  fate,  when  both  were 
within  my  reach." 

"  So  you  were  at  work  again  in  the 
studio?" 

"  I  have  been  finishing  the  arm  of  the 
Faun  in  that  pavilion  outside  the  town."  A 
flush  of  crimson  covered  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
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which  Billy  as  quickly  noticed,  but  misin- 
terpreted. 

"  Ay,  and  they  praised  you,  I'd  be 
bound.  They  said  it  was  the  Avork  of  one 
whoso  genius  would  place  him  with  the 
great  ones  of  art,  and  that  he  who  could  do 
this  while  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  might 
in  riper  years  be  the  great  name  of  his 
century.     Did  they  not  tell  you  so?  " 

"  No  ;  not  that,  not  that,"  said  the  other, 
slowly. 

"Then  they  bade  you  go  on,  and  strive 
and  labor  hard  to  develop  into  life  the 
seeds  of  that  glorious  gift  that  was  in  you  ?  " 

"Nor  that,"  sighed  the  youth,  heavily, 
while  a  faint  spot  of  crimson  burned  on  one 
cheek,  and  a  feverish  lustre  lit  up  his  eye. 

"They  didn't  dispraise  what  you  done! 
did  they?"  broke  in  Billy.  "They  could 
not  if  they  wanted  to  do  it ;  but  sure  there's 
nobody  would  have  the  cruel  heart  to  blight 
the  ripenin'  bud  of  genius — to  throw  gloom 
over  a  spirit  that  has  to  struggle  against  its 
own  misgivin's?  " 

"  You  wrong  them,  my  dear  friend  ;  their 
words  were  all  kindness  and  affection.  They 
gave  me  hope  and  encouragement  too.  They 
fancy  that  I  have  in  me  what  will  one  day 
grow  into  fame  itself;  and  even  you,  Billy, 
in  your  most  sanguine  hopes,  have  never 
dreamed  of  greater  success  for  me  than  they 
have  predicted  in  the  calm  of  a  moonlit 
saunter." 

"  May  the  saints  in  heaven  reward  them 
for  it!"  said  Billy;  and  in  his  clasped 
hands  and  uplifted  eyes  was  all  the  fervor  of 
a  prayer.  "  TJiey  have  my  best  blessin'  for 
their  goodness,"  muttered  he  to  himself. 

"  And  so  I  am  again  a  sculptor  !  "  said 
Massy,  rising  and  walking  the  room. 
"  Upon  this  career  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
are  henceforth  to  be  concentrated  ;  my  fame, 
my  happiness  are  to  be  those  of  the  artist. 
From  this  day  and  this  hour  let  every  thought 
of  what — not  what  I  once  was,  but  what  I 
had  hoped  to  be,  be  banished  from  my  heart. 
T  am  Sebastian  Greppi.  Never  let  another 
name  escape  your  lips  to  me.  I  will  not, 
even  for  a  second,  turn  from  the  path  in 
xvhich  my  own  exertions  are  to  win  the  goal. 
Let  the  far  away  land  of  my  infancy,  its 
traditions,  its  associations,  be  but  di'eams  for 
evermore.  Forwards!  forwards!  "  cried  he, 
passionately,  "  not  a  glance,  not  a  look, 
towards  the  past." 

Billy  stared  with  admiration  at  the  youth, 
over  whose  features  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
was  now  diffused,  and  in  broken,  uncon- 
nected words,  spoke  encouragement  and  good 
cheer. 

"  I  know  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  how 
this  same  stubborn  pride  must  be  rooted  out 
— how  these    false,   deceitful  visions  of   a 


stand  and  a  station  that  I  am  never  to 
attain,  must  give  place  to  nobler  and  higher 
aspirations;  and  you,  my  dearest  friend, 
must  aid  me  in  all  this — unceasingly,  un- 
wearily,  reminding  me  that  to  myself  alone 
must  I  look  for  anything  ;  and  that,  if  I 
would  have  a  country,  a  name,  or  a  home, 
it  is  by  the  toil  of  this  head  and  these  hands 
they  are  to  be  won.  My  plan  is  this,"  said 
he,  eagerly  seizing  the  other's  arm,  and 
speaking  with  immense  rapidity  :  "A  life 
not  alone  of  labor,  but  of  the  simplest  :  not 
a  luxury,  not  an  indulgence ;  our  daily 
meals  the  humblest,  our  dress  the  com- 
monest, nothing  that  to  provide  shall  de- 
mand a  moment's  forethought  or  care ;  no 
wants  that  shall  turn  our  thoughts  from  this 
great  object,  no  care  for  the  requirements 
that  others  need.  Thus  mastering  small 
ambitions  and  petty  desires,  we  shall  con- 
centrate all  our  faculties  in  our  art ;  and 
even  the  humblest  may  thus  outstrip  those 
whose  higher  gifts  reject  such  discipline." 

"  You'll  not  live  longer  under  the  Duke's 
patronage  then  ?  "  said  Traynor. 

"  Not  an  hour.  I  return  to  that  garden 
no  more.  There's  a  cottage  on  the  moun- 
tain road  to  Serravezza  will  suit  us  well :  it 
stands  alone,  and  on  an  eminence,  with  a 
view  over  the  plain  and  the  sea  beyond. 
You  can  see  it  from  the  door.  There,  to  the 
left  of  the  olive  wood,  lower  down  than  the 
old  ruin.  "We'll  live  there,  Billy,  and  we'll 
make  of  that  mean  spot  a  hallowed  one, 
where  young  enthusiasts  in  art  will  come, 
years  hence,  when  we  have  passed  away,  to 
see  the  humble  home  Sebastian  lived  in — to 
sit  upon  the  grassy  seat  where  he  once  sat, 
when  dreaming  of  the  mighty  triumphs  that 
have  made  him  glorious."  A  wild  burst  of 
mocking  laughter  rung  from  the  boy's  lips 
as  he  said  this  ;  but  its  accents  were  less  in 
derision  of  the  boast,  than  a  species  of 
hysterical  ecstasy  at  the  vision  he  had  con- 
jured up. 

"And  why  wouldn't  it  be  so?  "  exclaimed 
Billy,  ardently — "why  wouldn't  you  be 
great  and  illustrious?  " 

The  moment  of  excitement  was  now  over, 
and  the  youth  stood  pale,  silent,  and  almost 
sickly  in  appearance :  great  drops  of  per- 
spiration, too,  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
quivering  lips  were  bloodless. 

"  These  visions  are  like  meteor  streaks," 
said  he,  falteringly;  "they  leave  the  sky 
blacker  than  they  found  it !  But  come 
along,  let  us  to  work,  and  we'll  soon  forget 
mere  speculation." 

Of  the  life  they  now  led  each  day  exactly 
resembled  the  other.  Rising  early,  the 
youth  was  in  his  studio  at  dawn  ;  the  faith- 
ful Billy,  seated  near,  read  for  him  while  he 
worked.     Watching,  with  a  tact  that  only 
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affection  ever  bestows,  each  changeful  mood 
of  tlio  youth's  mind,  Traynor  varied  the 
topics  with  the  varying  humors  of  the  other, 
and  thus  little  of  actual  conversation  took 
place  between  them,  though  their  minds  jour- 
neyed along  together.  To  clce  out  subsistence 
even  humble  as  tlieirs,  tlie  young  sculptor 
was  obliged  to  make  small  busts  and  even 
figures  for  sale,  and  these  Billy  disposed  of 
at  Lucca  and  Pisa,  making  short  excursions 
to  these  cities  as  need  required. 

The  toil  of  the  day  over,  they  wandered 
out  tovrards  the  sea-shore,  taking  the  path 
which  led  throuu;h  the  olive  road  by  the 
garden  of  the  villa.  At  times  the  youth 
would  steal  away  a  moment  from  his  com- 
panion, and  enter  the  little  park,  with  every 
avenue  of  which  he  was  familiar  ;  and  al- 
though Billy  noticed  his  absence,  he  strictly 
abstained  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
Even  at  last,  as  he  delayed  longer  and  longer 
to  return,  Traynor  maintained  the  same 
reserve,  and  thus  there  grew  up  gradually  a 
secret  between  them — a  mystery  that  neither 
ventured  to  approach.  With  a  delicacy  that 
seemed  an  instinct  in  his  humble  nature, 
Billy  would  now  and  then  feign  occupation 
or  fatigue  to  excuse  himself  from  the  evenin"; 
stroll,  and  thus  leave  the  youth  free  to 
wander  as  he  wished ;  till  at  length  it  be- 
came a  settled  habit  between  them  to  sepa- 
rate at  nightfall,  to  meet  only  on  the  morrow. 
These  nights  were  spent  in  walking  the 
garden  around  the  villa,  sitting  stealthily 
amid  the  trees  to  watch  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting,  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  her  figure  as  it  passed  the  window,  to 
hear  perchance  a  few  faint  accents  of  her 
voice.  Hours  long  would  he  so  watch  in  the 
silent  night,  his  whole  soul  steeped  in  a 
delicious  dream  wherein  her  image  moved, 
and  came  and  went,  with  every  passing 
fancy.  In  the  calm  moonlight  he  would  try 
to  trace  her  footsteps  in  the  gravel  walk  that 
led  to  the  studio,  and,  lingering  near  them, 
whisper  to  her  words  of  love. 

One  night,  as  he  loitered  thus,  he  thought 
he  was  perceived,  for  as  he  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  dark  alley  into  a  broad  space  where 
the  moonlight  fell  strongly,  he  saw  a  figure 
in  a  terrace  above  him,  but  without  being 
able  to  recognize  to  whom  it  belonged. 
Timidly  and  fearfully  he  retired  within  the 
shade,  and  crept  noiselessly  away,  shocked 
at  the  very  thought  of  discovery.  The  next 
day  he  found  a  small  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers 
on  the  rustic  seat  beneath  the  window.  At 
first  ho  scarcely  dared  to  touch  it  ;  but  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  hope  that  it  had  been 
destined  for  himself,  he  pressed  the  flowers 
to  his  lips,  and  hid  them  in  his  bosom. 
Each  night  now  the  same  present  attracted 
him  to  the  same  place,  and  thus  at  once 


within  his  heart  was  lighted  a  flame  of  hope 
that  illuminated  all  his  beino-,  makinc;  his 
whole  life  a  glorious  episode,  and  filling  all 
the  long  hours  of  the  day  with  thoughts  of 
her  who  thus  could  think  of  him. 

Life  has  its  triumphant  moments,  its 
dreams  of  entrancing,  ecstatic  delight,  when 
success  has  crowned  a  hard-fought  struggle, 
or  when  the  meed  of  other  men's  praise 
comes  showered  on  us.  The  triumphs  of 
heroism,  of  intellect,  of  noble  endurance — 
the  trials  of  temptation  met  and  conquered 
— the  glorious  victory  over  self  interest — are 
all  great  and  ennobling  sensations ;  but 
what  are  they  all  compared  with  the  first 
consciousness  of  being  loved,  of  being  to 
another  the  ideal  we  have  made  of  her?  To 
this  nothing  the  world  can  give  is  equal. 
From  the  moment  we  have  felt  it,  life 
changes  around  us.  Its  crosses  are  but 
barriers  opposed  to  our  strong  will,  that  to 
assail  and  storm  is  a  duty.  Then  comes  a 
heroism  in  meeting  the  every-day  troubles 
of  existence,  as  though  we  were  soldiers  in  a 
good  and  holy  cause.  No  longer  unseen  or 
unmarked  in  the  great  ocean  of  life,  we  feel 
there  is  an  eye  ever  turned  towards  us,  a 
heart  ever  throbbing  with  our  own — that 
our  triumphs  are  its  triumphs — our  sorrows 
its  sorrows.  Apart  from  all  the  intercourse 
with  the  world,  wish  its  changeful  good  and 
evil,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  treasui-e  that 
dangers  cannot  approach  ;  we  know  that  in 
our  heart  of  hearts  a  blessed  mystery  is  locked 
up — a  well  of  pure  thoughts  that  can  calm 
down  the  most  fevered  hour  of  life's  anxie- 
ties. Such  the  youth  felt,  and,  feeling  it, 
was  happy. 

CHAPTER  xxxir. 
A  minister's  letter. 

"  British  Legation,  Naples,  ) 

Nov. ,  18—.  J 

"  Ml/  dear  Ilarcourt, — 

"  Not  mine  the  fault  that  j'our  letter  has 
lain  six  weeks  unanswered  ;  but  having 
given  up  penwork  myself  for  the  last  eight 
months,  and  Crawley,  my  private  sec.  being 
ill,  the  delay  was  unavoidable.  The  present 
communication  you  owe  to  the  fortunate 
arrival  here  of  Captain  Mellish,  who  has 
kindly  volunteered  to  be  my  amanuensis.  I 
am  indeed  sorely  grieved  at  this  delay.  I 
shall  be  dcsole  if  it  occasion  you  anything 
beyond  inconvenience.  How  a  private  sec. 
should  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  an 
attack  of  influenza  I  cannot  conceive.  We 
shall  licar  of  one's  hairdresser  having  the 
impertinence  to  catch  cold,  to-morrow  or 
next  day  ! 

"  If  I  don't  mistake,  it  was  you  yourself 
recommended  Crawley  to  me,  and  I  am  only 
half  grateful  for  the  service.     He  is  a  man 
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of  small  prejudices  ;  fancies  that  lio  ought  to 
have  a  regular  hour  for  dinner  ;  thinks  that 
he  should  have  acquaintances  ;  and  will  per- 
sist in  imagining  himself  an  existent  some- 
thing, appertaining  to  the  legation, — while 
in  reality  he  is  only  a  shadowy  excrescence 
of  my  own  indolent  habits,  the  recipient  of 
the  trashy  superfluities  one  commits  to  pa- 
per, and  calls  dispatches.  Latterly,  in  my 
increasing  laziness,  I  have  used  him  for 
more  intimate  correspondence;  and,  as  Doc- 
tor Allitore  has  now  denied  me  all  manual 
exertion  whatever,  I  am  actually  wholly  de- 
pendent on  such  aid.  I'm  sure  I  long  for 
the  discovery  of  some  other  mode  of  trans- 
mitting one's  brain-eflbrts  than  by  the  slow 
process  of  manuscript — some  photographic 
process,  that  by  a  series  of  bright  pictures 
might  display  en  tableau  what  one  is  now 
reduced  to  accomplish  by  narrative.  As  it 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  happen,  too,  they 
have  delugedme  with  work  when  Icraverest. 
Every  session  of  parliament  must  have  its 
blue  book  ;  and  by  the  devil's  luck  they 
have  decided  that  Italy  is  to  furnish  the 
present  one. 

"You  have  always  been  a  soldier,  and 
whenever  your  inspecting  general  came  his 
round,  your  whole  care  has  been  to  make 
the  troop  horses  look  as  fat,  the  men's 
whiskers  as  trim,  their  overalls  as  clean, 
and  their  curb-chains  as  bright,  as  possible. 
You  never  imagined  or  dreamed  of  a  contin- 
gency when  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
animals  should  be  all  sorebacked,  the  whole 
regiment  under  stoppages,  and  the  trum- 
peter in  a  quinsey.  Had  you  been  a  diplo- 
matist instead  of  a  dragoon,  this  view  of 
things  might  perhaps  have  presented  itself, 
and  the  chief  object  of  your  desire  been  to 
show  that  the  system  under  which  you 
functionated  worked  as  ill  as  need  be  ;  that 
the  court  to  which  you  were  accredited  ab- 
horred you  ;  its  ministers  snubbed,  its  small 
officials  slighted  you  ;  that  all  your  commu- 
nications were  ill  received,  your  counsels  ill 
taken ;  that  what  you  reprobated  was 
adopted,  what  you  advised  rejected  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  only  result  of  your  presence  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  perpetual  ill  will  and 
bad  feeling  ;  and  that,  without  the  aid  of  a 
line  of  battle  ship,  or  at  least  a  frigate, 
your  position  was  no  longer  tenable.     From 

the  moment,  my  dear  li ,  that  you  can 

establish  this  fact,  you  start  into  life  as  an 
able  and  active  minister,  imbued  with 
thoroughly  British  principles — an  active  as- 
serter  of  what  is  due  to  his  country's  rights 
and  dignity,  not  truckling  to  court  favor,  or 
tamely  submitting  to  royal  impertinences — 
not  like  the  noble  lord  at  this  place,  or  the 
more  subservient  viscount  at  that — but,  in 
plain   words,  an  admirable  public  servant. 


whose  reward,  whatever  courts  and  cabinets 
may  do,  will  always  be  willingly  accorded 
by  a  grateful  nation. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  sketch  of  a  special  en- 
voy's career  will  scarcely  tempt  you  to  ex- 
change for  a  mission  abroad  !  And  you  arc 
quite  right,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  a  very 
unrewarding  profession.  I  often  wish  my- 
self that  I  had  taken  something  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  gone  into  the  chui'ch,  or  some  other 
career  which  had  given  me  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  look  after  my  health  ;  of  which,  by 
the  way,  I  have  but  an  indifferent  account 
to  render  you.  These  people  here  can't  hit 
it  off  at  all,  llarcourt ;  they  keep  muddling 
away  about  indigestion,  deranged  functions, 
and  the  rest  of  it.  The  mischief  is  in  the 
blood  ;  I  mean  in  the  undue  distribution  of 
the  blood.  So  Treysenac,  the  man  of  Bag- 
neres,  proved  to  mo.  There  is  a  flux  and 
reflux  in  us  as  in  the  tides,  and  when,  from 
deficient  energy,  or  lax  mascular  power, 
that  ceases,  we  are  all  driven  by  artificial 
means  to  remedy  the  defect.  Treysenac's 
theory  is  position.  By  a  number  of  in- 
geniously contrived  positions  he  accom- 
plishes an  artificial  congestion  of  any  part 
he  pleases ;  and  in  his  establishment  at 
Bagneres  you  may  see  some  fifty  people 
strung  up  by  the  arms  and  legs,  by  the 
waists  or  the  ankles,  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner,  and  with  truly  fabulous  success.  I 
myself  passed  three  mornings  suspended  by 
the  middle,  like  the  sheep  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
strange  sensations  I  experienced  before  I  was 
cut  down. 

"  You  know  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
medical  people  reject  every  discovery  in  the 
art,  and  only  sanction  its  employment  when 
the  world  has  decreed  in  its  favor.  You 
will,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Larrey  and  Cooper,  to  whom  I  wrote  about 
Treysenac's  theory,  sent  me  very  unsatisfac 
toi-y,  indeed  very  unseemly,  replies.  I  have 
resolved,  however,  not  to  let  the  thing  drop, 
and  am  determined  to  originate  a  suspenso- 
rium  in  England,  when  I  can  chance  upon  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge 
to  conduct  it.  Like  mesmerism,  the  system 
has  its  antipathies,  and  thus  yesterday 
Crawley  fainted  twice  after  a  few  minutes' 
suspension  by  the  arms.  But  he  is  a  bigot 
about  anything  he  hears  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  at  his  punishment. 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  over  this  matter 
with  any  clever  medical  man  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, and  let  me  hear  the  result. 

"  And  so  you  are  surprised,  you  say,  how 
little  influence  English  representations  exer- 
cise over  the  determinations  of  foreign  cabi- 
nets. I  go  further  and  confess  no  astonish- 
ment at  all  at  the  no-influence !     My  dear 
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dragoon,  have  yon  not,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  times  in  this  life,  endured  a  email  mar- 
tyrdom in  seeing  a  very  indifferent  rider  tor- 
ment almost  to  madness  the  animal  lie  be- 
strode, just  by  sheer  ignorance  and  a\Yk- 
wardness — now  worrying  the  flank  with  in- 
cautious heel,  now  irritating  the  soft  side  of 
the  mouth  with  incessant  jerkings — always 
counteracting  the  good  impulses,  ever 
prompting  the  bad  ones,  of  his  beast?  And 
have  you  not,  while  heartily  wishing  your- 
self in  the  saddle,  felt  the  utter  inutility  of 
administering  any  counsels  to  the  rider? 
You  saw,  and  rightly  saw,  that  even  if  he 
attempted  to  follow  your  suggestions,  he 
would  do  so  awkwardly  and  inaptly,  acting 
at  wrong  moments  and  without  that  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  which  must  ever  accom- 
pany an  act  of  address ;  and  tiiat  for  his 
safety  and  even  for  the  welfare  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  were  as  well  they  should  jog  on  to- 
gether as  they  had  done,  trusting  that  after 
a  time  they  might  establish  a  sort  of  com- 
promise endurable  if  not  beneficial  to  both. 

"  Such,  my  dear  friend,  in  brief,  is  the 
state  of  many  of  those  foreign  governments 
to  whom  we  are  so  profuse  of  our  wise  coun- 
sels. It  were  doubtless  much  better  if  they 
ruled  well  ;  but  let  us  see  if  the  road  to  this 
knotty  consummation  be  by  the  adojition  of 
methods  totally  new  to  them,  estranged  from 
all  their  instincts  and  habits,  and  full  of 
perils,  which  their  very  fears  will  exagger- 
ate. Constitutional  governments,  like  un- 
derdone roast  beef,  suit  our  natures  and  our 
latitude  ;  but  they  would  seem  lamentable 
experiments  when  tried  south  of  the  Alps. 
Liberty  with  us  means  the  right  to  break 
heads  at  a  county  election,  and  to  print  im- 
pertinences in  newspapers.  AVith  the  Span- 
iard or  the  Italian  it  would  be  to  carry  a 
poniard  more  openly,  and  use  it  more  fre- 
quently, than  at  present. 

"At  all  events,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  rulers  in 
all  these  cases  are  not  much  better  off  tlian 
those  thev  rule  over.  They  lead  lives  of  in- 
cessant terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety.  Their 
existence  is  poisoned  by  ceaseless  fears  of 
treachery — they  know  not  where.  They 
change  minist'TS  as  travellers  ciiangc  the  di- 
rection of  their  journey,  to  disconcert  the 
supposed  plans  of  their  enemies  ;  and  they 
vacillate  between  cruelty  and  mercy,  really 
not  knowing  in  which  lies  their  safot}'. 
Don't  fancy  that  they  have  any  innate 
pleasure  in  harsh  measures.  The  likelihood 
is,  they  hate  them  as  much  as  you  do  your- 
self; but  they  know  no  other  system;  and 
to  come  back  to  my  cavalry  illustration,  the 
only  time  they  tried  a  snafile,  they  were  run 
away  with. 

"I  trust  these  prosings •will be  a  warning 


to  you  how  you  touch  upon  politics  again 
in  a  letter  to  me  :  but  I  really  did  not  wish 
to  be  a  bore,  and  now  here  1  am,  ready  to 
answer,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  all  your  inter- 
rogatories ;  first  premising  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  (jlen- 
core  himself,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
he  has  made  me  his  confidant.  And  now  as  to 
the  boy,  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  liar- 
court  ;  and  for  this  reason, — he  had  not 
what  sailors  call  '  steerage  way  '  in  him. 
He  went  wherever  you  bade  him,  but  with- 
out an  impulse.  I  tried  to  make  liim  care 
for  his  career — for  the  gay  world — for  the 
butterfly  life  of  young  diplomacy — for  cer- 
tain dissipations — excellent  things  occasion- 
ally to  develop  nascent  faculties.  I  endeav- 
ored to  interest  him  by  literary  society  and 
savans,  but  unsuccessfully.  For  art  indeed 
he  showed  some  disposition,  and  modelled 
prettily  :  but  it  never  rose  above  '  amateur- 
ship.'  Now  enthusiasm,  although  a  very 
excellent  ingredient,  will  no  more  make  an 
artist,  than  a  brisk  kitchen-fire  will  pro- 
vide a  dinner  where  all  the  materials  are 
wanting. 

"  I  began  to  despair  of  him,  Ilarcourt, 
when  I  saw  that  there  were  no  features 
about  him.  lie  could  do  everything  reason- 
ably well ;  because  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
doing  anything  with  real  excellence.  He 
wandered  away  from  me  to  Carrara,  with 
his  quaint  companion  the  doctor  ;  and  after 
some  months  wrote  me  rather  a  sturdy 
letter,  rejecting  all  monied  advances,  past 
and  future,  and  saying  something  very 
haughty,  and  of  course  very  stupid,  about 
the  'glorious  sense  of  independence.'  I 
replied,  but  he  never  answered  me,  and  here 
might  have  ended  all  my  knowledge  of  his 
history,  had  not  a  letter,  of  which  I  send 
you  an  extract,  resumed  the  narrative.  Tlie 
writer  is  the  Princess  Sablonkoff,  a  lady  of 
whose  attractions  and  fascinations  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak.  When  you  have  read 
and  thought  over  the  inclosed,  let  me  have 
your  opinion.  I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  in 
the  rumor  you  allude  to.  Cilencore  is  not 
the  man  to  marry  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in 
his  circumstances.  Send  me,  however,  all 
the  particulars  you  are  in  p(jssessiorf  of.  I 
hope  they  don't  mean  to  send  you  to  India, 
because  you  seem  to  dislike  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  suspect  I  should  enjoy  that  country 
immensely.  Heat  is  the  iirst  element  of 
daily  comfort,  and  all  the  appliances  to 
moderate  it  are  ex  officio  luxuries ;  besides 
that  in  India  there  is  a  splendid  and  enlarged 
selfishness  in  the  mode  of  life,  very  different 
from  the  petty  egotisms  of  our  rude  North- 
land. 

"  If  you  do  go,  pray  take  Naples  in  the 
way.     The  route  by  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
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they  all  tell  nie,  is  the  best  and  most  ex- 
peditious. 

"  Mellish  desires  me  to  add  his  remem- 
brances, hoping  you  have  not  forgetten  him. 
He  served  in  the  '  Fifth '  with  you  in 
Canada  ;  that  is,  if  you  be  the  same  George 
Ilarcourt  who  played  Tony  Lumpkin  so 
cxeci'ably  at  JMontreal.  I  have  told  him  it  is 
probable,  and  am  yours  ever,  II.  U." 

CHAPTER   XXXy. 

iiarcourt's  lodgings. 

When  Harcourt  had  finished  the  reading 
of  that  letter  we  have  presented  in  our  last 
chapter,  he  naturally  turned  for  information 
on  the  subject  which  principally  interested 
him  to  the  inclosure.  It  Avas  a  somewhat 
bulky  packet,  and,  from  its  size,  at  once 
promised  very  full  and  ample  details.  As  he 
opened  it,  however,  he  discovered  it  was 
in  various  handwritings ;  but  his  surprise 
was  further  increased  by  the  following  head- 
ing in  large  letters  on  the  top  of  a  page  : 
•'Sulphur  Question,"  and  beginning,  "  My 
lord,  by  a  reference  to  my  dispatch  No.  478, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  difficulties  which 

the  Neapolitan  Government  " Harcourt 

turned  over  the  page.  It  was  all  in  the 
same  strain.  Tariffs,  treaties,  dues,  and 
duties,  occurred  in  every  line.  Three  other 
documents  of  like  nature  accompanied  this  ; 
after  which  came  a  very  ill-written  scrawl 
on  coarse  paper,  entitled,  "  Hints  as  to  diet 
and  daily  exercise  for  his  excellency's  use." 

The  honest  Colonel,  who  was  not  the 
quickest  of  men,  was  some  time  before  he 
succeeded  in  unravelling  to  his  satisfaction 
the  mystery  before  him,  and  recognizing 
that  the  papers  on  his  table  had  been  des- 
tined for  a  different  address,  while  the  letter 
of  the  Princess  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  dispatched  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
was  now  either  confounding  or  amusing  the 
authorities  in  Downing-street.  While  Har- 
court laughed  over  the  blunder,  he  derived 
no  small  gratification  from  thinking  that 
nothing  but  great  geniuses  ever  fell  into 
these  mistakes,  and  M-as  about  to  write  off  in 
this  very  spirit  to  Upton,  when  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  that,  before  an  answer  could 
arrive,  he  himself  would  be  far  away  on  his 
joui'ney  to  India. 

"  An  ordinary  mortal — one  of  your  every- 
day folk  " — said  he  to  himself,  "  would  just 
have  answered  my  few  questions  about  this 
lad  frankly  and  briefly.  I  asked  nothing 
that  could  be  difficult  to  reply  to.  It  was 
plain  enough,  too,  that  I  only  wanted  such 
information  as  he  could  have  given  me  off- 
hand. If  I  could  but  assure  Glencore  that 
the  boy  was  worthy  of  him — that  there  was 
stuff  to  give  good  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence— that  he  was  honorable  and  manly  in 


all  his  dealings, — who  knows  what  effect 
sucii  assurance  might  have  had  ?  There  are 
days  when  it  strikes  me  Glencore  would  give 
half  his  fortune  to  have  the  youth  beside 
him,  and  be  able  to  call  him  his  own.  Why 
he  cannot,  does  not  do  it,  is  a  mystery  which 
I  am  unable  to  fathom.  He  never  gave  mo 
his  confidence  on  this  head  ;  indeed,  he  gave 
me  something  very  like  a  rebuff  one  evening, 
when  he  erroneously  fancied  that  I  wanted 
to  probe  the  mysterious  secret.  It  shows 
how  much  he  knows  of  my  nature,"  added 
he,  laughing.  "  Why,  Td  rather  carry  a 
man's  trunk  or  his  portmanteau  on  my  back 
than  his  family  secrets  in  my  heart.  I  could 
rest  and  lay  down  my  burthen  in  the  one 
case — in  the  other,  there's  never  a  moment 
of  repose  !  And  now  Glencoro  is  to  be  here 
this  very  day — the  ninth — to  learn  my  views. 
The  poor  fellow  comes  up  from  Wales,  just 
to  talk  over  these  matters,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  him  but  this  blundering  epistle. 
Ay,  here's  the  letter  : 

"'Dear  Harcourt, — Let  me  have  a  mut- 
ton-chop with  you  on  the  ninth,  and  give 
me,  if  you  can,  the  evening  after  it. — Yours, 

G .' 

"  A  man  must  be  ill  off  for  counsel  and 
advice  when  he  thinks  of  such  aid  as  mine. 
Heaven  knows  I  never  was  such  a  brilliant 
manager  of  my  own  fortunes,  that  any  one 
should  trust  his  destinies  in  my  hands. 
Well,  he  shall  have  the  mutton-chop,  and  a 
good  glass  of  old  port  after  it ;  and  the  even- 
ing, or,  if  he  likes  it,  the  night  shall  be  at 
his  disposal ;  "  and  with  this  resolve,  Har- 
court, having  given  orders  for  dinner  at  six, 
issued  forth  to  stroll  down  to  his  club,  and 
drop  in  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  learn  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  passing  events  of 
the  day, — meaning  thereby,  the  details  of 
whatever  regarded  the  army  list,  and  those 
who  walk  in  scarlet  attire. 

It  Avas  about  five  o'clock  of  a  dreary  No- 
vember afternoon  that  a  hackney-coach  drew 
up  at  Iiarcourt's  lodgings  in  Dover-street, 
and  a  tall  and  very  sickly-looking  man,  car- 
rying his  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  dress- 
ing-case in  the  other,  descended  and  entered 
the  house. 

"  Mr.  Massy,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel's 
servant,  as  he  ushered  him  in  ;  for  such  was 
the  name  Glencore  desired  to  be  known  by. 
And  the  stranger  nodded,  and  throwing  him- 
self wearily  down  on  a  sofa,  seemed  over- 
come with  fatigue. 

"Is  your  master  out?"  asked  he,  at 
length. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  expect  him  immedi- 
ately. Dinner  was  ordered  for  six,  and  he'll 
be  back  to  dress  half  an  hour  before." 

"Dinner  for  two?"  half  impatiently 
asked  the  other. 
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dragoon,  have  you  not,  some  hundred  and 
fift}'  times  in  this  life,  endured  a  small  mar- 
tyrdom in  seeing  a  very  indifferent  rider  tor- 
ment almost  to  madness  the  animal  ho  be- 
strode, just  by  sheer  ignorance  and  awk- 
wardness— now  worrying  the  flank  with  in- 
cautious heel,  now  irritating  the  soft  side  of 
the  mouth  with  incessant  jerkings — always 
counteracting  the  good  impulses,  ever 
prompting  the  bad  ones,  of  his  beast?  And 
have  you  not,  while  heartily  wishing  your- 
self in  the  saddle,  felt  the  utter  inutility  of 
administering  any  counsels  to  the  rider? 
You  saw,  and  rightly  saw,  that  even  if  he 
attempted  to  follow  your  suggestions,  he 
would  do  so  awkwardly  and  inaptly,  acting 
at  wrong  moments  and  without  that  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  which  must  ever  accom- 
pany an  act  of  address  ;  and  that  for  his 
safety  and  even  for  the  welfare  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  were  as  well  they  should  jog  on  to- 
gether as  they  had  done,  trusting  that  after 
a  time  they  might  establish  a  sort  of  com- 
promise endurable  if  not  beneficial  to  both. 

"  Such,  my  dear  friend,  in  brief,  is  the 
state  of  many  of  those  foreign  governments 
to  whom  we  are  so  profuse  of  our  wise  coun- 
sels. It  were  doubtless  much  better  if  they 
ruled  well  ;  but  let  us  see  if  the  road  to  this 
knotty  consummation  be  by  the  adoption  of 
methods  totally  new  to  them ,  estranged  from 
all  their  instincts  and  habits,  and  full  of 
perils,  which  their  very  fears  will  exagger- 
ate. Constitutional  governments,  like  un- 
derdone roast  beef,  suit  our  natures  and  our 
latitude  ;  but  they  would  seem  lamentable 
experiments  when  tried  south  of  the  Alps. 
Liberty  with  us  means  the  right  to  break 
heads  at  a  county  election,  and  to  print  im- 
pertinences in  newspapers.  With  the  Span- 
iard or  the  Italian  it  would  be  to  carry  a 
poniard  more  openly,  and  use  it  more  fre- 
quently, than  at  present. 

"At  all  events,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to 
you,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  rulers  in 
all  these  cases  are  not  much  better  off  than 
those  they  rule  over.  They  lead  lives  of  in- 
cessant terror,  distrust,  and  anxiety.  Their 
existence  is  poisoned  by  ceaseless  fears  of 
treachery — they  know  not  where.  They 
change  ministors  as  travellers  change  the  di- 
rection of  their  journey,  to  disconcert  the 
supposed  plans  of  their  enemies  ;  and  they 
vacillate  between  cruelty  and  mercy,  really 
not  knowing  in  which  lies  their  safety. 
Don't  fancy  that  they  have  any  innate 
pleasure  in  harsii  measures.  The  likelihood 
is,  they  hate  them  as  much  as  you  do  your- 
self; but  they  know  no  other  system  ;  and 
to  come  back  to  my  cavalry  illustration,  the 
only  time  they  tried  a  snaiilc,  they  were  run 
away  with. 

"  I  trust  these  prosings  will  be  a  warning 


to  you  how  you  touch  upon  politics  again 
in  a  letter  to  me  :  but  I  really  did  not  wish 
to  be  a  bore,  and  now  here  1  am,  ready  to 
answer,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  all  your  inter- 
rogatories ;  first  premising  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  (jlen- 
core  himself,  and  lor  the  simple  reason,  that 
he  has  made  me  his  confidant.  And  now  as  to 
the  boy,  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  liar- 
court  ;  and  for  this  reason, — he  had  not 
what  sailors  call  '  steerage  way  '  in  him. 
He  went  wherever  you  bade  him,  but  with- 
out an  impulse.  I  tried  to  make  him  care 
for  his  career — for  the  gay  world — for  the 
butterfly  life  of  young  diplomacy — for  cer- 
tain dissipations — excellent  things  occasion- 
ally to  develop  nascent  faculties.  I  endeav- 
ored to  interest  him  by  literary  society  and 
savans,  but  unsuccessfully.  For  art  indeed 
he  showed  some  disposition,  and  modelled 
prettily  :  but  it  never  rose  above  '  amateur- 
ship.'  Now  enthusiasm,  although  a  very 
excellent  ingredient,  will  no  more  make  an 
artist,  than  a  brisk  kitchen-fire  will  pro- 
vide a  dinner  where  all  the  materials  are 
wanting. 

"  I  began  to  despair  of  him,  Ilarcourt, 
when  I  saw  that  there  were  no  features 
about  him.  lie  could  do  everything  reason- 
ably well ;  because  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
doing  anything  with  real  excellence.  lie 
wandered  away  from  me  to  Carrara,  with 
his  quaint  companion  the  doctor  ;  and  after 
some  months  wrote  me  rather  a  sturdy 
letter,  rejecting  all  monied  advances,  past 
and  future,  and  saying  something  very 
haughty,  and  of  course  very  stupid,  about 
the  'glorious  sense  of  independence.'  I 
replied,  but  he  never  answered  me,  and  here 
might  have  ended  all  my  knowledge  of  his 
history,  had  not  a  letter,  of  which  I  send 
you  an  extract,  resumed  the  narrative.  The 
writer  is  the  Princess  Sablonkoff,  a  lady  of 
whose  attractions  and  fascinations  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak.  When  you  have  read 
and  thought  over  the  inclosed,  let  me  have 
your  opinion.  I  do  not,  I  cannot  believe  in 
the  rumor  you  allude  to.  Glencoro  is  not 
the  man  to  marry  at  his  time  of  life,  and  in 
his  circumstances.  Send  me,  however,  all 
the  particulars  you  are  in  possessiotf  of.  I 
hope  they  don't  mean  to  send  you  to  India, 
because  you  seem  to  dislike  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  suspect  I  should  enjoy  that  country 
immensely.  Heat  is  the  first  element  of 
daily  comfort,  and  all  the  appliances  to 
moderate  it  are  ex  officio  luxuries  ;  besides 
that  in  India  there  is  a  splendid  and  enlarged 
selfishness  in  the  mode  of  life,  verj^  different 
from  the  petty  egotisms  of  our  rude  North- 
land. 

"  If  you  do  go,  pray  take  Naples  in  the 
way.     The  route  by  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
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they  all  tell  me,  is  the  best  and  most  ex- 
peditious. 

"  Mellish  desires  me  to  add  hia  remem- 
brances, hoping  you  have  not  forgetten  him. 
He  served  in  the  '  Fifth '  with  you  in 
Canada  ;  that  is,  if  you  be  the  same  George 
Ilarcourt  who  played  Tony  Lumpkin  so 
execrably  at  Montreal.  I  have  told  him  it  is 
probable,  and  am  yours  ever,  H.  U." 

CHAPTER    XXSy. 

iiarcourt's  lodgings. 

When  Ilarcourt  had  finished  the  reading 
of  that  letter  we  have  presented  in  our  last 
chapter,  he  naturally  turned  for  information 
on  the  subject  which  principally  interested 
him  to  the  inclosure.  It  was  a  somewhat 
bulky  packet,  and,  from  its  size,  at  once 
promised  very  full  and  ample  details.  As  he 
opened  it,  however,  he  discovered  it  was 
in  various  handwritings ;  but  his  surprise 
was  further  increased  by  the  following  head- 
ing in  large  letters  on  the  top  of  a  page  : 
•'Sulphur  Question,"  and  beginning,  "  My 
lord,  by  a  reference  to  my  dispatch  No.  478, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  difficulties  which 

the  Neapolitan  Government  " Harcourt 

turned  over  the  page.  It  was  all  in  the 
same  strain.  Tariffs,  treaties,  dues,  and 
duties,  occurred  in  every  line.  Three  other 
documents  of  like  nature  accompanied  this  ; 
after  which  came  a  very  ill-written  scrawl 
on  coarse  paper,  entitled,  "  Hints  as  to  diet 
and  daily  exercise  for  his  excellency's  use." 

The  honest  Colonel,  who  was  not  the 
quickest  of  men,  was  some  time  before  he 
succeeded  in  uni-avelling  to  his  satisfaction 
the  mystery  before  him,  and  recognizing 
that  the  papers  on  his  table  had  been  des- 
tined for  a  diflerent  address,  while  the  letter 
of  the  Princess  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  dispatched  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
was  now  either  confounding  or  amusing  the 
authorities  in  Downing-street.  While  Har- 
court laughed  over  the  blunder,  he  derived 
no  small  gratification  from  thinking  that 
nothing  but  great  geniuses  ever  fell  into 
these  mistakes,  and  was  about  to  write  off  in 
this  very  spirit  to  Upton,  when  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  that,  before  an  answer  could 
arrive,  he  himself  would  be  far  away  on  his 
journey  to  India. 

"  An  ordinary  mortal — one  of  your  every- 
day  folk  " — said  he  to  himself,  "  would  just 
have  answered  my  few  questions  about  this 
lad  frankly  and  briefly.  I  asked  nothing 
that  could  be  difficult  to  reply  to.  It  was 
plain  enough,  too,  that  I  only  wanted  such 
information  as  he  could  have  given  me  oflf- 
hand.  If  I  could  but  assure  Glencore  that 
the  boy  was  worthy  of  him — that  there  was 
stuif  to  give  good  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence— that  he  was  honorable  and  manly  in 


all  hia  dealings, — who  knows  what  effect 
such  assurance  might  have  had  ?  There  are 
days  when  it  strikes  me  Glencore  would  give 
half  his  fortune  to  have  the  youth  beside 
him,  and  be  able  to  call  him  his  own.  Why 
he  cannot,  does  not  do  it,  is  a  mystery  which 
I  am  unable  to  fiithom.  He  never  gave  me 
his  confidence  on  this  head  ;  indeed,  he  gave 
me  something  very  like  a  rebuff  one  evening, 
when  he  erroneously  fancied  that  I  wanted 
to  probe  the  mysterious  secret.  It  shows 
how  much  he  knows  of  my  nature,"  added 
he,  laughing.  "  Why,  Td  rather  carry  a 
man's  trunk  or  his  portmanteau  on  my  back 
than  his  family  secrets  in  my  heart.  I  could 
rest  and  lay  down  my  burthen  in  the  one 
case — in  the  other,  there's  never  a  moment 
of  repose  !  And  now  Glencore  is  to  be  here 
this  very  day — the  ninth — to  learn  my  views. 
The  poor  fellow  comes  up  from  Wales,  just 
to  talk  over  these  matters,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  him  but  this  blundering  epistle. 
Ay,  here's  the  letter  : 

"'Dear  Harcourt, — Let  me  have  a  mut- 
ton-chop with  you  on  the  ninth,  and  give 
me,  if  you  can,  the  evening  after  it. — Yours, 

G .' 

"  A  man  must  be  ill  off  for  counsel  and 
advice  when  he  thinks  of  such  aid  as  mine. 
Heaven  knows  I  never  was  such  a  brilliant 
manager  of  my  own  fortunes,  that  any  one 
should  trust  his  destinies  in  my  hands. 
Well,  he  shall  have  the  mutton-chop,  and  a 
good  glass  of  old  port  after  it ;  and  the  even- 
ing, or,  if  he  likes  it,  the  night  shall  be  at 
his  disposal;  "  and  with  this  resolve,  Har- 
court, having  given  orders  for  dinner  at  six, 
issued  forth  to  stroll  down  to  his  club,  and 
drop  in  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  learn  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  passing  events  of 
the  day, — meaning  thereby,  the  details  of 
whatever  regarded  the  army  list,  and  those 
who  walk  in  scarlet  attire. 

It  Avas  about  five  o'clock  of  a  dreary  No- 
vember afternoon  that  a  hackney-coach  drew 
up  at  Iiarcourt's  lodgings  in  Dover-street, 
and  a  tall  and  very  sickly-looking  man,  car- 
rying his  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  dress- 
ing-case in  the  other,  descended  and  entered 
the  house. 

"Mr.  Massy,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel's 
servant,  as  he  ushered  him  in  ;  for  such  was 
the  name  Glencore  desired  to  be  known  by. 
And  the  stranger  nodded,  and  throwing  him- 
self wearily  down  on  a  sofii,  seemed  over- 
come with  fatigue. 

"Is  your  master  out?"  asked  he,  at 
length. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  expect  him  immedi- 
ately. Dinner  was  ordered  for  six,  and  he'll 
be  back  to  dress  half  an  hour  before." 

"Dinner  for  two?"  half  impatientlj 
asked  the  other. 
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"  Yes,  sir,  for  two." 

"  And  till  visitors  in  the  evening  denied 
admittuuco  ?    Did  your  master  Bay  bo  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  out  for  every  one." 

Cilencoro  now  covered  his  face  with  liis 
hand;*,  and  relapsed  into  silence.  At  length 
he  lifted  his  eyes  till  they  fell  upon  a  colored 
drawing  over  the  chimney.  It  was  an  officer 
in  hussar  uniform,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
charger,  and  seated  with  all  the  graceful 
ease  of  a  consummate  horseman.  This 
much  alone  he  could  perceive  from  where 
he  lay,  and  indolently  raising  himself  on  one 
arm  he  asked  if  it  were  "  a  portrait  of  his 
master?  " 

"  No,  sir — of  my  master's  colonel.  Lord 
Glencore,  when  he  commanded  the  Eighth, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  service." 

"  Show  it  to  me  !  "  cried  be,  eagerly,  and 
almost  snatched  the  drawing  from  the  other's 
bands,  lie  gazed  at  it  intently  and  fixedly, 
and  his  sallow  cheek  once  reddened  slightly 
as  he  continued  to  look. 

"That  never  was  a  likeness!"  said  be, 
bitterly. 

"  My  master  thinks  it  a  wonderful  re- 
semblance, sir  ;  not  of  what  he  is  now,  of 
course  ;  but  tliat  was  taken  fifteen  years  ago 
or  more." 

"And  is  be  so  changed  since  that?" 
asked  the  sick  man,  plaintively. 

"  So  I  hear,  sir.  lie  bad  a  stroke  of  some 
kind,  or  fit  of  one  sort  or  another,  brought 
on  by  fretting.  They  took  away  his  title, 
I'm  "told.  Tliey  made  out  that  he  bad  no 
right  to  it,  that  he  wasn't  the  real  lord  ;  but 
here's  the  colonel,  sir,"  and  almost  as  be 
spoke  Ilarcourt's  step  was  on  the  stair.  The 
next  moment  bis  band  was  cordially  clasped 
in  that  of  bis  guest. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  you  before  six  ;  and 
how  have  you  borne  the  journey?  "  cried  be, 
taking  a  seat  beside  the  sofa.  A  gentle 
motion  of  the  eyebrows  gave  the  reply. 

"  Well,  well,  you'll  be  all  right  after  the 
soup.  Marcom,  serve  the  dinner  at  once. 
I'll  not  dress — and  mind,  no  admittance  to 
any  one." 

"You  have  heard  from  Upton?"  asked 
Glencore. 

"Yes." 

"  And  satisfactorily?"  asked  be,  moi'e 
anxiously. 

"  Quite  so  ;  but  you  shall  know  all  bye- 
and-bye.  I  have  got  mackerel  for  you.  It 
was  a  favorite  dish  of  yours  long  ago,  and 
you  shall  taste  such  mutton  as  your  Welsh 
mountains  can't  equal.  I  got  the  haunch 
from  the  Ardennes  a  week  ago,  and  kept  it 
for  you." 

"  I  wish  I  deserved  such  generous  fixre  ; 
but  1  have  only  an  invalid's  stomach,"  said 
Glencore,  smiling  faintly. 


"  l^ou  shall  be  reported  well,  and  fit  for 
duty  to-day,  or  my  name  is  not  George 
llarcourt.  The  strongest  and  toughest 
fellow  that  ever  lived  couldn't  stand  up 
against  the  united  effects  of  low  diet  and  low 
spirits.  To  act  generously  and  think 
generously,  you  must  live  generously,  take 
plenty  of  exercise,  breathe  fresh  air,  and 
know  Avhat  it  is  to  be  downright  weary  when 
you  go  to  bed  ;  not  bored,  mark  you,  for 
that's  another  thing.  Now  here  comes  the 
soup,  and  you  shall  tell  me  whether  turtle  be 
not  the  best  restorative  a  man  ever  took  after 
twelve  hours  of  the  road." 

Whether  tempted  by  the  fare,  or  anxious 
to  gratify  the  hospitable  wishes  of  his  host, 
Glencore  ate  heartily,  and  drank  what  for  his 
abstemious  habit  was  freely,  and,  so  far  as  a 
more  genial  air  and  a  more  ready  smile  went, 
fully  justified  Ilarcourt's  anticipations. 

"  By  Jove,  you're  more  like  yourself  than 
I  have  seen  you  this  many  a  day,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  they  drew  their  chairs  towards 
the  fire,  and  sat  witii  that  now  banished,  but 
ever  to  be  regretted,  little  spider  table,  that 
once  emblematized,  after-dinner  bles^sedness, 
between  them.  "  This  reminds  one  of  long 
ago,  Glencore,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  can- 
not bring  to  the  hour  some  of  the  cheerful- 
ness that  we  once  boasted." 

A  faint,  very  faint  smile,  with  more  of 
sorrow  than  joy  in  it,' was  the  other's  only 
reply. 

"  Look  at  the  thing  this  way,  Glencore," 
said  llarcourt,  eagerly.  "  So  long  as  a  man 
has,  either  by  his  fortune  or  by  his  personal 
qualities,  the  means  of  benefitting  others, 
there  is  a  downright  selfishness  in  shutting 
himself  up  in  liis  sorrow,  and  saying  to  the 
world,  '  My  own  griefs  are  cnougli  for  me  ; 
I'll  take  no  care  or  share  in  yours.'  Now, 
there  never  was  a  fellow  with  less  of  this 
selfishness  than  you " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  what  I  was  my 
dear  friend.  There's  not  a  plank  of  the 
old  craft  remaining.  The  name  alone 
lingers,  and  even  that  will  soon  be  extinct." 

"  AVhy,  there's  Ciiarley — he's  not  ill, 
surely.  You  have  no  apprehensions  about 
him?"  • 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Glencore, 
hastily.  "  Are  you  the  only  man  in  all 
England  that  is  ignorant  of  the  story  of  his 
birth  ?  Have  not  the  newspapers  carried  the 
tidings  over  all  Europe  that  Lord  Glencore 
never  was  married?  " 

"  I  read  the  paragraph  just  after  my 
arrival  at  ^lalta;  and,  do  you  know — shall 
1  tell  you  wliat  I  thought  of  it?  '' 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  do  so,"  said 
Glencore,  sternly. 

"By  Jove,  then,  I  will,  just  for  that 
menace,"  said  llarcourt.      "  I  said,  when  1 
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saw    it,    '  That's  vengeance  on   Glencore's 
part.'" 

"  To  whom,  sir,  did  yoii  make  this 
remark?  " 

"  To  myself,  of  course.  I  never  alluded 
to  the  matter  to  any  other.     Never." 

"So  far  well,"  said  Glencore,  solemnly; 
"  for  had  you  done  so,  we  had  never  ex- 
changed words  again  I  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Ilarcourt,  laying 
his  hand  affectionately  on  the  other's,  "  I 
can  well  imagine  the  price  a  sensitive  nature 
like  yours  must  pay  for  the  friendship  of  one 
so  little  gifted  with  tact  as  I  am.  But 
remember  always  that  there's  this  adavantage 
in  the  intercourse  :  you  can  afiford  to  hear 
and  bear  things  from  a  man  of  my  stamp 
that  would  be  outrageous  from  perhaps  the 
lips  of  a  brother;  as  Upton,  in  one  of  his 
bland  moments,  once  said  to  me,  '  Fellows 
like  you,  Harcourt,  are  the  bitters  of  the 
human  pharmacopeia, — somewhat  hard  to 
take,  but  very  wholesome  when  you're  once 
swallowed.'  " 

"  You  are  the  best  of  the  triad,  and  no 
great  pi-aise  that,  either,"  muttered  Glen- 
core to  himself.  After  a  pause  he  continued  : 
"  It  has  not  been  from  any  distrust  in  your 
friendship,  Harcourt,  that  I  have  not  spoken 
to  you  before  on  this  gloomy  subject.  I 
know  well  that  you  bear  me  more  affection 
than  any  one  of  all  those  who  call  themselves 
my  friends  ;  but  when  a  man  is  about  to  do 
that  which  never  can  meet  approval  from 
those  who  love  him,  he  seeks  no  counsel,  he 
invites  no  confidence.  Like  the  gambler, 
who  risks  all  on  a  single  throw,  he  makes 
his  venture  from  the  impulse  of  a  secret 
mysterious  prompting  within,  that  whispers, 
with  this  you  are  rescued  or  ruined  !  Advice, 
counsel !  "  cried  he,  in  bitter  mockery,  "  tell 
me,  when  have  such  ever  alleviated  the 
tortures  of  a  painful  malady  ?  Have  you 
ever  heard  that  the  writhings  of  the  sick 
man  were  calmed  by  the  honeyed  words  of 
his  friends  at  the  bed-side?  I" — hero  his 
voice  became  full  and  loud,  "I  was  burthened 
with  a  load  too  great  for  me  to  bear.  It  had 
bowed  me  to  the  earth,  and  all  but  crushed 
me  !  The  sense  of  an  unaccomplished  ven- 
geance was  like  a  debt  which,  unrequited  ere 
I  died,  sent  me  to  my  grave  dishonored. 
Which  of  you  all  could  tell  me  how  to 
endure  this?  What  shape  could  your 
philosophy  assume?  " 

"  Then  I  guessed  aright,"  broke  in  Har- 
court.    "  This  was  done  in  vengeance." 

"  I  have  no  reckoning  to  render  you,  sir," 
said  Glencore,  haughtily;  "for  any  con- 
fidence of  mine,  you  are  more  indebted  to 
my  passion  than  to  my  inclination.  I  came 
up  here  to  speak  and  confer  with  you  about 
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this  boy,  whose  guardianship  you  are  unable 
to  continue  longer.      Let  us  speak  of  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Harcourt,  in  his  habitual 
tone  of  easy  good  humor,  "  they  are  going 
to  send  me  out  to  India  again.  I  have  had 
eighteen  years  of  it  already  ;  but  I  have  no 
parliamentary  influence,  nor  could  I  trace  a 
fortieth  cousinship  with  the  House  of  Lords  : 
but,  after  all,  it  might  be  worse.  Now,  as 
to  this  lad,  what  if  I  were  to  take  him  out 
withne?  This  artist  life  that  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  scarcely  promises  much." 

"  Let  me  see  Upton's  letter,"  said  Glen- 
core, gravely. 

"  Tiiere  it  is.  But  I  must  warn  you  that 
the  really  important  part  is  wanting  ;  for 
instead  of  sending  us,  as  he  promised,  the 
communication  of  his  Russian  Princess,  he 
has  stuffed  in  a  mass  of  papers  intended  for 
Downing-street,  and  a  lot  of  doctors'  pre- 
scriptions, for  whose  loss  he  is  doubtless 
sufiering  martyrdom," 

"  Is  this  credible?  "  cried  Glencore. 

"  There  they  are,  very  eloquent  about 
sulphur,  and  certain  refugees  with  long 
names,  and  with  some  curious  hints  about 
Spanish  flies  and  the  flesh-brush." 

Glencore  flung  down  the  papers  in  indig- 
nation, and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
without  speaking. 

"  I'd  Avager  a  trifle,"  cried  Ilarcourt, 
"  that  Madame — What's-her-name"s  letter 
has  gone  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  lieu  of  the 
dispatches,  and  if  so,  they  have  certainly 
gained  most  by  the  whole  transaction." 

"  You  have  scarcely  considered,  perhaps, 
what  publicity  may  thus  be  given  to  my 
private  affairs,"  said  Glencore.  "  Who 
knows  what  this  Avoman  may  have  said — 
what  allusions  her  letter  may  contain  ?  " 

"  Very  true.  I  never  did  think  of  that," 
muttered  Harcourt. 

"  Who  knows  what  circumstances  of  my 
private  history  are  now  banded  about  from 
desk  to  desk  by  flippant  fools,  to  be  dis- 
seminated afterwards  over  Europe  by  every 
courier?  "  cried  he.  with  increasing  passion. 

Before  Ilarcourt  could  reply,  the  servant 
entered,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  "But  you  already  denied  me  ?  "  said 
Harcourt.  "  You  told  him  that  I  was  from 
home?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  he  said  that  his  business 
was  so  important  that  he'd  wait  for  your 
return,  if  I  could  not  say  where  he  might 
find  you.     This  is  his  card." 

Harcourt  took  it,  and  read  "  Major 
Scratchley,  from  Naples." — "  What  think 
you,  Glencore?  Ought  we  to  admit  this 
gentleman?  It  may  be  that  his  visit  relates 
to  what  we  have  been  speaking  about?  " 

"Scratchley — Scratchley.       I    know  the 
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name,"  muttered  Glencore.  "To  bo  sure! 
There  was  a  fellow  that  hung  about  Florence 
and  Kome  long  ago,  and  called  himself 
Scratchley,  an  ill-tongued  old  scandal- 
monger, people  encouraged  in  a  land  where 
newspapers  are  not  permitted." 

"  Lie  aflects  to  have  something  very  press- 
ing to  communicate.  Perhaps  it  were  better 
to  have  him  up." 

"  Don't  make  me  known  to  him,  then,  or 
let  me  have  to  talk  to  him,"  said  Glencore, 
throwing  himself  down  on  a  sofa  ;  "  and  let 
his  visit  be  as  brief  as  you  can  manage." 

llarcourt  made  a  sifrnifioant  sijin  to  his 
servant,  and  the  moment  after  the  Major 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  Very  persistent  of  me,  you'll  say, 
Colonel  llarcourt.  Devilish  tenacious  of  my 
intentions,  to  force  myself  thus  upon  you  !  " 
said  the  Major,  as  ho  bustled  into  the  room, 
with  a  white  leather  bag  in  his  hand  ;  "  but 
I  promised  Upton  I'd  not  lie  down  on  a  bed 
till  1  saw  you." 

"All  the  apologies  should  come  from  my 
side.  Major,"  said  llarcourt,  as  he  handed 
him  to  a  chair ;  "but  the  fact  was,  that 
having  an  invalid  friend  with  me,  quite  in- 
capable of  seeing  company,  and  having 
matters  of  some  importance  to  discuss  with 
him " 

"Just  80,"  broke  in  Scratchley,  "and  if 
it  were  not  that  I  had  given  a  very  strong 
pledge  to  Upton,  I'd  have  given  my  message 
to  your  servant,  and  gone  ofl'  to  my  hotel. 
But  he  laid  great  stress  on  my  seeing  you, 
and  obtaining  certain  papers  wliich,  if  I 
understand  aright,  have  readied  you  in  mis- 
take, being  meant  for  the  minister  at  Down- 
ing-strect.  Hero's  his  own  note,  however, 
which  will  explain  all." 

It  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  II- 
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"  So  I  find  that  some  of  the  dispatches 
have  got  into  your  inclosure  instead  of  that 
'  on  his  Majesty's  service.'  I  therefore  send 
off  the  insupportable  old  bore  who  will 
deliver  this,  to  rescue  them,  and  convey 
them  to  their  fitting  destination.  'The 
cxtraordinaries  '  will  be  burthened  to  some 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  for  it ;  but  they  very 
rarely  are  expended  so  profitably  as  in  getting 
rid  of  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Give  him  all 
the  things,  therefore,  and  pack  him  off  to 
Downing-strect.  I'm  far  more  uneasy, 
however,  about  some  prescriptions  which  I 
suspect  are  along  with  them.  One,  a  lotion 
for  the  cervical  vertebra  of  invaluable 
activity  ;  whieii  you  may  take  a  copy  of, 
but  strictly  on  honor,  for  your  own  use  only. 
Scratchley  will  obtain  the  Princess'  letter 
and  hand  it  to  you.  It  is  certain  not  to 
have  been  opened  at  F.   O.  as  they  never 


read  anything  not  alluded  to  in  the  private 
correspondence. 

"This  blunder  has  done  me  a  deal  of 
harm.  My  nerves  are  not  in  a  state  to  stand 
such  shocks ;  and  though  in  fact  you  are  not 
the  culpable  party,  1  cannot  entirely  acquit 
you  fur  having  in  part  occasioned  it."  llar- 
court laughed  good  humoredly  at  this,  and 
continued.  "  If  you  care  for  it,  old  S.  will 
give  you  all  the  last  gossip  from  these  parts, 
and  be  the  channel  of  yours  to  me.  But 
don't  dine  him.  He's  not  worth  a  dinner. 
He'll  only  repay  sherry  and  soda-water,  and 
one  of  those  execrable  cheroots  you  used  to 
be  famed  for.  Amongst  the  recipes  let  me 
recommend  you  an  admirable  tonic,  the 
principal  ingredient  in  which  is  the  oil  of 
the  star-fish.  It  will  probably  produce 
nausea,  vertigo,  and  even  fainting  for  a 
week  or  two  ;  but  these  symptoms  decline  at 
last,  and,  except  violent  hiccup,  no  other 
inconvenience  remains.  Try  it,  at  all 
events.  Yours  ever, 

"U.  U.-' 

While  llarcourt  perused  this  short  epistle, 
Scratchley,  on  the  invitation  of  his  host, 
had  helped  himself  freely  to  the  Madeira, 
and  a  plate  of  devilled  biscuits  beside  it, 
giving,  from  time  to  time,  oblique  glances 
towards  the  dark  corner  of  the  room,  where 
Glencoi'o  lay  apparently  asleep. 

"  I  hope  Upton's  letter  justifies  my  in- 
sistance.  Colonel.  He  certainly'gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  case  was  a  pressing 
one,"  said  Scratchley. 

"  Quite  so.  Major  Scratchley,  and  I  have 
only  to  reiterate  my  excuses  for  having 
denied  myself  to  you  ;  but  you  are  aware  of 
the  reason,"  and  ho  glanced  towards  where 
Glencore  was  lying. 

"  Very  excellent  fellow,  Upton,"  said  the 
^lajor,  sipping  his  wine,  "  but  very — what 
shall  I  call  it? — eccentric — very  odd — not 
like  any  one  else,  you  know,  in  the  way  he 
does  things.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  his 
guests  t'other  day.  He  had  detained  us 
above  an  hour  waiting  dinner,  when  he 
came  in  all  flurried  and  excited,  and  turning 
to  mc  said,  '  Scratchley,  have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  a  trip  to  England  at  his  Majct^ty  s 
expense?'  and  as  I  replied,  'None  what- 
ever; indeed  it  would  suit  my  book  to  per- 
fection just  now.' — '  Well,  then,'  said  he, 
'  g6t  your  traps  together,  and  bo  here  with- 
in an  hour.  I'll  have  all  in  readiness  for 
you.'  I  did  not  much  fancy  starting  oil  in 
this  fashion,  and  without  my  dinner,  too  ; 
but,  egad,  he's  one  of  those  fellows  that 
don't  stand  parleying,  and  so  I  just  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  here  I  am  !  I  take  it 
the  matter  must  be  a  very  emergent  one, 
eh?" 
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"It  is  clear  Sir  Horace  Upton  thought 
so,"  said  Ilarcourt,  rather  amused  than 
offended  by  the  other's  curiosity. 

"There's  a  woman  in  it,  some  how,  I'll 
be  bound,  eh?  " 

Ilarcourt  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally, 
and  pushed  the  decanter  towards  his  guest. 

"Not  that  I'd  give  sixpence  to  know 
every  syllable  of  the  whole  transaction," 
said  Scratchley.  "A  man  that  has  passed, 
as  I  have  done,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  between  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples, 
has  devilish  little  to  learn  of  what  the  world 
calls  scandal." 

"  I  suppose  you  must  indeed  possess  a 
wide  experience,"  said  Ilarcourt. 

"  Not  a  man  in  Europe,  sir,  could  tell  you 
as  many  dark  passages  of  good  society  !  I 
kept  a  kind  of  book  once — a  record  of  fash- 
ionable delinquencies  ;  but  I  had  to  give  it 
up.  It  took  me  half  my  day  to  chronicle 
even  the  passing  events ;  and  then  my 
memory  grew  so  retentive  by  practice  I  did- 
n't want  the  reference,  but  could  give  you 
date  and  name  and  place  for  every  incident 
that  has  scandalized  the  world  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century." 

"And  do  you  still  possess  this  valuable 
gift,  Major?" 

"  Pretty  well ;  not  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent  I  once  did.  You  see.  Colonel  Ilar- 
court,"— here  his  voice  became  low  and 
confidential,  "  some  twenty,  or  indeed  fifteen 
years  back,  it  was  only  persons  of  actual 
condition  that  permitted  themselves  the 
liberty  to  do  these  things  ;  but,  hang  it,  sir, 
now  you  have  your  middle  class  folk  as 
profligate  as  their  betters.  Jones,  and 
Smith,  and  Thompson  runs  away  with  his 
neighbor's  wife,  cheats  at  cards,  and  forges 
his  friend's  name,  just  as  if  he  had  the  best 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  fourteen  quarterings 
on  his  escutcheon.  What  memory,  then,  I 
ask  you,  could  retain  all  the  shortcomings 
of  these  people  ?  ' ' 

"  But  I'd  really  not  trouble  my  head  with 
Buch  ignoble  delinquents,"  said  Ilarcourt. 

"  Nor  do  I,  sir,  save  when,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  they  have  a  footing,  with  one 
leg  at  least,  in  good  society.  For,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  a  woman  Avith  a 
pretty  face  and  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of 
horseflesh  may  move  in  any  circle  they 
please." 

"  You're  a  severe  censor  of  the  age  we 
live  in,  I  see,"  said  Ilarcourt,  smiling.  "At 
the  same  time,  the  offences  could  scarcely 
give  you  much  uneasiness,  or  you'd  not  take 
up  your  residence  where  they  most  abound." 

"  If  you  want  to  destroy  tigers,  you  must 
frequent  the  jungle,"  said  Scratchley,  with 
one  of  his  heartiest  laughs. 


"  Say  rather,  if  you  have  the  vulture's 
appetite,  you  must  go  where  there  is  car- 
rion !  "  cried  Glencorc,  with  a  voice  to  which 
passion  lent  a  savage  vehemence. 

"  Eh  !  ha  !  very  good  !  devilish  smart  of 
your  sick  friend.  I'ray  present  me  to  him," 
said  Scratchley,  rising. 

"No,  no,  never  mind  him,"  whispered 
Ilarcourt,  pressing  him  down  into  his  seat. 
"  At  some  other  time,  perhaps.  He  is  ner- 
vous and  irritable.  Conversation  fatigues 
him,  too." 

"Egad!  that  was  neatly  said,  though;  I 
hope  I  shall  not  forget  it.  One  envies  these 
sick  fellows,  sometimes,  the  venom  they  get 
from  bad  health.  But  I  am  forgetting  my- 
self in  the  pleasure  of  your  society,"  added 
he,  rising  from  the  table,  as  he  finished  off 
the  last  glass  in  the  decanter.  "  I  sliall  call 
at  Downing-street  to-morrow  for  that  letter 
of  Upton's,  and  with  your  permission  will 
deposit  it  in  your  hands  afterwards." 

Ilarcourt  accompanied  him  to  the  door 
with  thanks.  Profuse  indeed  was  he  in  his 
recognitions,  desiring  to  get  him  clear  off  the 
ground  before  any  further  allusions  on  his 
part,  or  rejoinders  fi-om  Glencore,  might  in- 
volve them  all  in  new  complications. 

"I  know  that  fellow  well,"  cried  Glen- 
core, almost  ere  the  door  closed  on  him. 
"  He  is  just  what  I  remember  him  some  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Dressed  up  in  the  cast-off 
vices  of  his  betters,  he  has  passed  for  a  man 
of  fasliion  amongst  his  own  set,  while  he  is 
regarded  as  a  wit  by  those  who  mistake 
malevolence  for  humor.  I  ask  no  other  test 
of  a  society  than  that  such  a  man  is  endured 
in  it." 

"  I  sometimes  suspect,"  said  Harcourt, 
"  that  the  world  never  believes  these  fellows 
to  be  as  ill-natured  as  their  tongues  bespeak 
them." 

"  You  are  wrong,  George  ;  the  world 
knows  them  well.  The  estimation  tliey  are 
held  in  is,  for  the  reflective  flattery  by  which 
each  listener  to  their  sarcasms  soothes  hia 
own  conscience  as  he  says,  '  I  could  be  just 
as  bitter,  if  I  consented  to  be  as  bad.'  " 

"  I  cannot  at  all  account  for  Upton's  en- 
durance of  such  a  man,"  said  Harcourt. 

"  As  there  are  men  who  fancy  that  they 
strengthen  their  animal  system  by  braving 
every  extreme  of  climate,  so  Upton  imag- 
ines that  he  invigorates  his  morale  by  asso- 
ciating with  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of 
people  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  doing 
so  he  extends  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge  of 
mankind.  After  all,"  muttered  he,  with  a 
sigh,  "  it's  only  learning  the  geography  of  a 
land  too  unhealthy  to  live  in." 

Glencore  arose  as  he  said  this,  and  with  a 
nod  of  leave-taking  retired  to  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
A    FEVERED    MIXD. 

IlAUCorRT  passed  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowinj^  day  in  watching  the  street  for 
Scratcliley's  arrival.  (Jloncore's  impatience 
Iiad  grown  into  absolute  fever  to  obtain 
the  missing  letter,  and  he  kept  asking  every 
moment  at  what  hour  he  had  promised  to  be 
there  ;  and  wondering  at  Iiis  delay. 

Noon  pa&sed  over — one  o'clock — it  was 
now  nearly  half  past,  as  a  carriage  drove 
hastily  to  the  door. 

"At  last,"  cried  Glencore  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

'•  Sir  Gilbert  Bruce,  sir,  requests  to  know 
if  you  can  receive  him,"  said  the  servant  to 
llarcourt. 

"  Anotlicr  disappointment  !  "  muttered 
Glencore,  as  ho  left  the  room,  when  liar- 
court  motioned  to  the  servant  to  introduce 
the  visitor. 

"  !My  dear  Colonel  llarcourt,"  cried  the 
otiier,  entering,  "  excuse  a  very  abrupt  call 
— but  I  have  a  most  pressing  need  of  your 
assistance.  I  hear  you  can  inform  me  of 
Lord  (ilcncore's  address." 

"  lie  is  residing  in  North  Wales  at  present. 
I^y^ivo  you  his  post  town." 
^^Ke,  but  can  I  be  certain  that  he  will 
admit  mo  if  I  sliould  go  down  there?  He  is 
living<j  1  liear,  in  strict  retirement,  and  I  am 
anxious  fur  a  personal  interview." 

"  I  cannot  insure  you  that,"  said  llar- 
court. "He  does  live,  as  you  have  heard, 
entirely  estranged  from  all  society.     But  if 

you  write  to  him " 

"  Ah  !  there's  the  difficulty.  A  letter  and 
its  reply  take  some  days." 

"  And  is  the  matter,  then,  so  very  im- 
minent? " 

"  It  is  60  ;  at  least  it  is  thought  to  be  so 
by  an  authority  that  neither  you  nor  I  will 
be  likely  to  dispute.  You  know  his  lordship 
intimately,  I  fancy?" 

"  Pcriiaps  I  may  call  myself  as  much  his 
friend  as  any  man  living." 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  confide  to  you  my 
business  with  him.  It  happened  that  a  few 
days  back.  Lord  Adderlcy  was  on  a  visit 
with  the  king  at  Brighton,  when  a  foreign 
messenger  arrived  with  dispatches.  Tliey 
were  of  course  forwarded  to  him  tiiere ;  and 
as  the  King  has  a  pas.sion  for  that  species  of 
literature,  ho  opened  them  all  himself.  Now, 
I  suspect  tliat  his  Majesty  cares  more  for  tlic 
amusing  incidents  which  occasionally  diver- 
sify the  life  of  foreign  courts,  than  for  the 
great  events  of  politics.  At  all  events,  he 
devours  them  with  avidity,  and  seems  con- 
ver.sant  witii  the  characters  and  private 
affairs  of  some  hundreds  of  people  ho  has 
never  seen,  nor  in  ail  likelihood  will  ever  sec  ! 
In  turning  over  the  loose  pages  of  one  of  the 


dispatches  from  Naples,  I  think,  he  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  fragment  of  a 
letter.  Of  what  it  was,  or  what  it  con- 
tained, I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge. 
Adderlcy  himself  has  not  seen  it,  nor  a'ny 
one  but  the  King.  All  I  know  is  that  it 
concerns,  in  some  way.  Lord  Glencore;  for 
immediately  on  reading  it  he  gave  mo  in- 
structions to  find  him  out  and  send  him  down 
to  Brigiiton." 

"  I  am  afraid,  were  you  to  see  Glencore, 
your  mission  would  prove  a  failure.  He  has 
given  up  the  world  together,  and  even  a 
royal  command  would  scarcely  withdraw 
him  from  his  retirement." 

"At  all  events,  I  must  make  the  trial. 
You  can  let  me  liave  his  address,  and  perhaps 
you  would  do  more,  and  give  me  some  sort 
of  introduction  to  him — something  that 
mi^ht  smooth  down  the  diflBculty  of  a  first 
visit." 

llarcourt  was  silent,  and  stood  for  some 
seconds  in  deep  thought,  which  the  other, 
mistaking  for  a  sign  of  unwillingness  to 
comply  with  his  request,  quickly  adoed,  •'  If 
my  demand  occasion  you  any  inconvenience, 
or  if  there  be  the  slightest  difficulty " 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that," 
said  llarcourt.  "  Pray  excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  will  fetch  you  the  address  you 
spoke  of,"  and,  without  waiting  fur  more, 
he  left  the  room.  The  next  minute  he  was 
in  Glencore's  room,  hurriedly  narrating  to 
him  all  that  had  passed,  and  asking  him 
what  course  he  should  pursue.  Glencore 
heard  the  story  with  a  greater  calm  than 
llarcourt  dared  to  hope  for;  and  seemed 
pleased  at  the  reiterated  assurance  that  the 
King  alone  had  seen  the  letter  referred  to  ; 
and  when, llarcourt  abruptly  asked  what  was 
to  be  done,  he  slowly  replied,  "  I  must  ^ey 
his  Majesty's  commands.  I  must  go  to 
Brighton." 

"But  are  you  equal  to  all  this?  Have 
you  strength  for  it?  " 

"  I  think  so  ;  at  all  events,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  the  effort.  I  was  a  favorite 
witli  his  Majesty  long  ago.  He  will  say 
nothing  to  hurt  me  needlessly ;  nor  is  it  in 
his  nature  to  do  so.  Tell  Bruce  that  you 
will  arrange  everything,  and  that  1  shall 
present  myself  to-morrow  at  the  palace." 

"  Remember,  Glencore,  that  if  you  say 
80  " 

"I  must  be  sure  and  keep  my  word. 
Well,  so  I  mean,  George.  I  was  a  courtier 
once  upon  a  time,  and  have  not  outlived  my 
deference  to  a  sovereign.  I'll  be  there — you 
may  answer  for  me." 

From  the  moment  that  Glencore  had  come 
to  tiiis  resolve,  a  complete  change  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  nature  of  tiie  man.  It  was  as 
though  a  new  spring  had  been  given  to  his 
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existence.  The  reformation  that  all  the 
blandishments  of  friendship,  all  the  soft  in- 
fluences of  kindness  could  never  accomplish, 
was  more  than  half  effected  by  the  mere 
thought  of  an  interview  with  a  King,  and 
the  possible  chance  of  a  little  royal  sym- 
pathy ! 

If  Ilarcourt  was  astonished,  he  was  not 
the  less  pleased  at  all  this.  He  encouraged 
Glencore's  sense  of  gratification  by  every 
uieans  in  his  power,  and  gladly  lent  himself 
to  all  the  petty  anxieties  about  dress  and  ap- 
pearance in  which  he  seemed  now  immersed. 
Nothing  could  exceed,  indeed,  the  care  he 
bestowed  upon  these  small  details;  ever  in- 
sisting as  lie  did  that,  his  Majesty  being  the 
best  dressed  gentleman  in  Europe,  these  mat- 
ters assumed  a  greater  importance  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  must  try  to  recover  somewhat  of  my 
former  self,"  said  he.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  I  came  and  went  freely  to  Carlton 
House,  when  I  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
mere  frequenter  of  the  Prince's  society. 
They  tell  me  that  of  late  he  is  glad  to  sec 
any  of  those  who  partook  of  his  intimacy  in 
those  times  ;  who  can  remember  the  genial 
spirits  who  made  his  table  the  most  brilliant 
circle  of  the  world  ;  who  can  talk  to  him  of 
Hanger,  and  Kelly,  and  Sheridan,  and  the 
rest  of  them.  I  spent  my  days  and  nights 
with  them." 

Warming  with  the  recollection  of  a  period 
which,  dissolute  and  dissipated  as  it  was, 
yet  redeemed  by  its  brilliancy  many  of  its 
least  valuable  features,  Glencore  poured 
forth  stoi'Y  after  story  of  a  time  when  states- 
men had  the  sportiveness  of  schoolboys,  and 
the  greatest  intellects  loved  to  indulge  in  the 
wildest  excesses  of  folly.  A  good  jest  upon 
Btdon,  a  smart  epigram  on  Sidmouth,  a  quiz 
against  Vansittart,  was  a  fortune  at  court ; 
and  there  grew  up  thus  around  the  Prince  a 
class  who  cultivated  ridicule  so  assiduously, 
that  nothing  was  too  high  or  too  venerable 
to  escape  their  sarcasms. 

Though  Glencore  was  only  emerging  out 
of  boyhood — a  young  subaltern  in  the 
Priujge^s  own  regiment  when  he  first  entered 
thidTso'ciety,  the  impression  it  had  made 
upo»  his  mind  was  not  the  less  permanent. 
Independently  of  the  charm  of  being  thus 
admitted  to  the  most  choice  circle  of  the 
land,  there  was  the  fascination  of  intimacy 
with  names  that  even  amongst  contempora- 
ries were  illustrious. 

"  I  feel  in  such  spirits  to-day,  George," 
cried  Glencore  at  length,  "  that  1  vote  we  go 
and  pass  the  day  at  Richmond.  We  shall 
escape  the  possibility  of  being  bored  by 
your  acquaintance.  We  shall  have  a  glori- 
ous stroll  through  the  fields,  and  a  pleasant 
dinner  afterwards  at  the  Star  and  Garter." 


Only  too  well  pleased  at  this  sudden 
change  in  his  friend's  humor,  Ilarcourt  as- 
sented. 

The  day  was  a  bright  and  clear  one,  with 
a  sharp  frosty  air  and  that  elasticity  of  at- 
mosphere that  invigorates  and  stimulates. 
They  both  soon  felt  its  influence,  and  as  the 
hours  wore  over,  pleasant  memories  of  the 
past  were  related,  and  old  friends  remem- 
bered and  talked  over  in  a  spirit  that 
I)rought  back  to  each  much  of  the  youthful 
sentiments  they  recorded. 

"  If  one  could  only  go  over  it  all  again, 
George,"  said  Glencore,  as  they  sat  after 
dinner,  "  up  to  three  and  twenty,  or  even  a 
year  or  two  later,  I'd  not  ask  to  change  a 
day — scarcely  an  hour.  AVhatever  was  de- 
ficient in  fact  was  supplied  by  hope.  It 
was  a  joyous,  brilliant  time,  when  we  all 
made  partnership  of  our  good  spirits  and 
traded  fi-eely  on  the  capital.  Even  Upton 
was  frank  and  free-hearted  then.  There 
were  some  six  or  eight  of  us,  with  just  for- 
tune enough  never  to  care  about  money,  and 
none  of  us  so  rich  as  to  be  immersed  in 
dreams  of  gold,  as  ever  happens  with  your 
millionaire.  Why  could  we  not  have  con- 
tinued so  to  the  end  !  " 

Harcourt  adroitly  turned  him  from  the 
theme  which  he  saw  impending —  his  depar- 
ture for  the  continent,  his  residence  there, 
and  his  marriage,  and  once  more  occupied 
him  in  stories  of  his  youthful  life  in  Lon- 
don, when  Glencoi-e  suddenly  came  to  a  stop 
and  said  :  "  I  might  have  married  the  great- 
est beauty  of  the  time — of  a  family,  too, 
second  to  none  in  all  England.  You  know 
to  whom  I  allude.  Well,  she  would  have 
accepted  me  ;  her  father  was  not  averse  to 
the  match  :  a  stupid  altercation  with  her 
brother.  Lord  Hervey,  at  Brookes'  one  night 
— an  absurd  dispute  about  some  etiquette  of 
the  play-table — estranged  me  from  their 
house.  I  was  offended  at  what  I  deemed 
their  want  of  courtesy  in  not  seeking  me — 
for  I  was  in  the  right ;  every  one  said  so.  I 
determined  not  to  call  first.  They  gave  a 
great  entertainment,  and  omitted  me,  and 
rather  than  stay  in  town  to  publish  this  af- 
front, I  started  for  the  continent,  and  out  or 
that  pretty  incident,  a  discussion  of  the 
veriest  trifle  imaginable,  there  came  the 
whole  course  of  my  destiny." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Harcourt,  with  as- 
sumed calm,  "  every  man's  fortune  in  life  is 
at  the  sport  of  some  petty  incident  or  other, 
which  at  the  time  he  undervalues." 

"And  then  we  scoff  at  those  men  who 
scrutinize  each  move,  and  hesitate  over  every 
step  in  life,  as  triflers,  and  little  minded ; 
while,  if  your  remark  be  just,  it  is  exactly 
such  are  the  wise  and  the  prudent,"  cried 
Glencore  with  warmth.     "  Had  I,   for  in- 
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stance,  seen  this  occurrence,  trivial  as  it 
was,  in  its  true  light,  what  and  where 
might  I  not  have  been  to-day  !  '! 

"  My  dear  Glencore,  the  luckiest  fellow 
that  ever  lived,  were  he  only  to  cast  a  look 
back  on  opportunities  neglected,  and  con- 
junctures unprofited  by,  would  be  sure  to  be 
miserable.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  some 
have  not  more  than  their  share  of  the 
world's  sorrows  ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
every  one  has  his  load,  bo  it  greater  or  less, 
and,  what  is  worse,  we  all  of  us  carry  our 
burthens  with  as  much  inconvenience  to  our- 
selves as  we  can." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Ilarcourt. 
It  is  the  old  story  about  giving  way  to  pas- 
sion, and  suffering  temper  to  get  the  better 
of  one  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  there  are 
trials  where  passion  is  an  instinct,  and  rea- 
son works  too  slowly.  I  have  experienced 
such  as  this." 

"  Give  yourself  but  fair  play,  Glencore, 
and  you  will  surmount  all  your  troubles. 
Come  back  into  tlie  world  again — I  don't 
mean  this  world  of  balls  and  dinner-parties, 
of  morning  calls  and  afternoons  in  the 
park ;  but  a  really  active,  stirring  life. 
Come  with  me  to  India,  and  let  us  have  a 
raid  amongst  the  jaguars ;  mix  witli  the 
pleasant,  light-hearted  llUowsyou'll  meet  at 
every  mess,  who  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
their  own  good  spirits  and  good  health,  to 
content  them  with  the  world  ;  just  look  out 
upon  life,  and  see  what  numbers  are  strug- 
gling and  swimming  for  existence,  while 
you,  at  least,  have  competence  and  wealth 
for  all  you  wish  ;  and  bear  in  mind  that 
round  the  table  where  wit  is  flashing,  and 
the  merriest  laughter  rings,  there  is  not  a 
man — no,  not  one — who  hasn't  a  something 
heavy  in  his  heart,  but  yet  wlio'd  feel  him- 
self a  coward  if  his  face  confessed  it." 

"And  why  am  I  to  put  this  mask  upon 
me?  for  what  and  for  whom  have  I  to  wear 
this  disguise?  "  cried  Glencore, angrily. 

"  For  yourself!  It  is  in  bearing  up  man- 
fully before  the  world,  you'll  gain  the  courage 
to  sustain  your  own  heart.  Ay,  Glencore, 
you'll  do  it  to-morrow.  Ir^  the  presence  of 
royalty  you'll  comport  yourself  with  dignity 
and  reserve,  and  you'll  come  out  from  the 
interview  higher  and  stronger  in  self-es- 
teem." 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  were  some  country 
squire  who  would  stand  abashed  and  awe- 
struck before  his  king  ;  but  remember,  my 
worthy  C(donel,  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  in- 
side the  tabernacle,  and  its  mysteries  are  no 
secrets  to  mc." 

"Reason  the  more  for  what  I  say!" 
broke  in  Ilarcourt;  "your  deference  will 
not  obliterate  your  judgment ;  your  just  re- 
spect will  not  alloy  your  reason." 
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"I'll  talk  to  the  king,  sir,  as  I  talk  tS 
you,"  said  Glencore,  passionately  :  "  nor  is 
the  visit  of  my  seeking.  I  have  long  since 
done  with  courts  and  those  who  frequent 
them.  What  can  royalty  do  for  me? 
Upton  and  yourself  may  play  tlie  courtier, 
and  fawn  at  levees  ;  you  have  your  petitions 
to  present,  your  favors  to  beg  for  ;  you  want 
to  get  tliis,  or  be  excused  from  that ;  but  I 
am  no  supplicant.  I  ask  for  no  place — 
no  ribbon.  If  the  king  speak  to  me  about 
my  private  affairs,  he  shall  be  answered  as  I 
would  answer  any  one  who  obtrudes  his 
rank  into  the  place  that  should  only  be  oc- 
cupied by  friendship." 

"It  may  be  that  he  has  some  good  coun- 
sel to  offer." 

"  Counsel  to  offer  me,"  burst  in  Glencore. 
with  increased  Nvarmth.  "  I  would  no 
more  permit  any  man  to  give  me  advice  un- 
asked, than  I  would  suffer  him  to  go  to  my 
trades-people  and  pay  my  debts  for  me.  A 
man's  private  sorrows  are  as  his  debts — ob- 
ligations between  himself  and  his  own  heart. 
Don't  tell  me,  sir,  that  even  a  king's  pre- 
rogative absolves  him  from  tiie  duties  of  a 
gentleman."  - 

While  he  uttered  these  words,  ne  contin- 
ued to  fill  and  empty  his  wineglass  several 
times,  as  if  passion  had  stimulated  his 
thirst;  and  now  his  flashing  eyes  and  liis 
heightened  color  betraybd  the  effect  of  wine. 

"  Let  us  stroll  out  into  the  cool  air,"  said 
Ilarcourt.  "  See  what  a  gorgeous  night  of 
stars  it  is." 

"  That  you  may  resume  your  discourse  on 
patience  and  resignation!  "  said  Glencore, 
scoffingly.  "  No,  sir.  If  I  must  listen  to 
you,  let  me  have  at  least  the  aid  of  the  de- 
canter. Your  bitter  maxims  are  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  olives,  but  I  must  have  wine  to 
swallow  them." 

"  I  never  meant  them  to  be  so  distasteful 
to  you,"  said  Ilarcourt,  good  humorcdly. 

"  Say  rather,  you  troubled  your  head  little 
whether  they  were  or  not,"  replied  Glen- 
core, whose  voice  was  now  thick  from  pas- 
sion and  drink  together.  "  You,  and 
ton,  and  two  or  three  others,  pre^ 
lecture  me — who,  because  gifted,  if 
call  it  gifted — I'd  say,  cursed — aj 
cursed  with  coarser  natures — temperaments 
where  higher  sentiments  have  no  place — 
fellows  that  can  make  what  they  feel  subor- 
dinate to  what  they  want — you  appreciate 
fhat,  I  hope— ;/jfl/  stings  you,  does  it? 
Well,  sir,  you'll  find  me  as  ready  to  act  as  to 
speak.  There's  not  a  word  I  utter  here  I 
mean  to  retract  to-morrow  !  " 

"  My  dear  Glencore,  wo  have  both  taken 
too  much  wine." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  sir.  If  you  desire 
to  make  the  claret  the  excuse  for  your  Ian- 
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guago,  I  can  only  say  it's  like  everything 
else  in  your  conduct — always  a  subterluge — 
always  a  scapegoat.  0,  George,  George,  I 
never  suspected  this  in  you,"  and  burying 
Jiis  head  between  his  hands,  he  burst  into 
tears. 

lie  never  spoke  a  word  as  Ilarcourt  as- 
sisted him  to  the  carriage,  nor  did  he  open 
his  lips  on  the  road  homewards. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
THE  VILLA  AT  SORRENTO. 

In  one  of  the  most  sequestered  nooks  of 
Sorrento,  almost  escarped  out  of  the  rocky 
clilf,  and  half  hid  in  the  foliage  of  orange 
and  oleander  trees,  stood  the  little  villa  of 
the  Princess  SabloukoflP.  The  blue  sea 
washed  the  white  marble  terrace  before  the 
windows,  and  the  arbutus,'  whose  odor 
scented  the  drawing-room,  dipped  its  red 
berries  in  the  glassy  water.  The  wildest  and 
richest  vegetation  abounded  on  every  side. 
Plants  and  shrubs  of  tropical  climes  mingled 
with  the  hardier  races  of  northern  lands  ; 
and  the  cedar  and  the  plantain  blended  their 
leaves  with  the  sycamore  and  the  ilex  ;  while, 
as  if  to  complete  the  admixture,  birds  and 
beasts  of  i-emote  countries  were  gathered  to- 
gether :  and  the  bustard,  the  ape,  and  the 
antelope  mixed  with  the  peacock,  the  cha- 
mois, and  the  golden  pheasant.  Tlie  vv'hole 
represented  one  of  those  capricious  exhibi- 
tions by  which  wealth  so  often  associates  it- 
self with  the  beautiful,  and,  despite 
errors  in  taste,  succeeds  in  making  a  s 
eminently  lovely.  So  was  it.  There  was 
often  light  where  a  painter  would  have 
wished  shadow.  There  were  gorgeous  flow- 
ers where  a  poet  would  have  desired  nothing 
beyond  the  blue  heather  bell.  There  were 
startling  effects  of  view,  managed  where 
chance  glimpses  through  the  trees  had  been 
infinitely  more  picturesque.  There  was,  in 
fact,  the  obtrusive  sense  of  riches  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  and  places  where  mere  unadorned 
nature  had  been  far  preferable ;  and  yet, 
*with  all  these  faults,  sea  and  sky,  rock  and 
foliage,  the  scented  air,  the  silence,  only 
broken  by  the  tuneful  birds,  the  rich  profu- 
sion of  color  upon  a  sward  strewn  with 
floors,  made  of  the  spot  a  perfect  para- 
dise. 

In  a  richly  decorated  room,  whose  three 
windows  opened  on  a  marble  terrace,  sat  the 
Princess.  It  was  December  ;  but  tlie  sky 
was  cloudless,  the  sea  a  perfect  mirror,  and 
the  light  air  that  stirred  the  leaves  soft  and 
balmy  as  the  breath  of  May.  Her  dress 
was  in  keeping  with  the  splendor  around 
lier — a  rich  robe  of  yellow  silk  fastened  up 
the  front  with  large  carbuncle  buttons ; 
sleeves  of  deep  Valenciennes  lace  fell  far 
over  her  jewelled  fingers ;  and  a  scarf  of 
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golden  embroidery,  negligently  thrown  over 
an  arm  of  her  chair,  gave  what  a  painter 
would  call  the  warm  color  to  a  very  striking 
picture.  Farther  from  the  window,  and 
carefully  protected  from  the  air  by  a  screen, 
sat  a  gentleman  whose  fur-lined  pelisse  and 
velvet  skull-cap  showed  that  he  placed  more 
faith  in  the  almanac  than  in  the  atmosphere. 
From  his  cork-soled  boots  to  his  shawl 
muflled  about  the  throat,  all  proclaimed  that 
distrust  of  the  weather  that  characterizes 
the  invalid.  No  treachery  of  a  hot  sun — 
no  seductions  of  that  inveterate  cheat,  a 
fine  day  in  winter — could  inveigle  Sir  Hor- 
ace Upton  into  any  forgetfulness  of  his  pre- 
cautions. He  would  have  regarded  such  as 
a  palpable  weakness  on  his  part,  a  piece  of 
folly  perfectly  unbecoming  in  a  man  of  his 
diplomatic  standing  and  ability. 

He  was  writing,  and  smoking,  and  talking 
by  turns,  the  table  before  him  being  littered 
with  papers,  and  even  the  carpet  at  his  feet 
strewn  with  the  loose  sheets  of  his  composi- 
tion. There  was  not  in  his  air  any  of  the 
concentration,  or  even  seriousness,  of  a  man 
engaged  in  an  important  labor  ;  and  yet  the 
work  before  him  employed  all  his  faculties, 
and  he  gave  to  it  the  deepest  attention  of 
abilities  of  which  very  few  possessed  the 
equal.  To  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  a 
very  strong  judgment  he  united  a  most  acute 
knowledge  of  men  ;  not  exactly  of  mankind 
in  the  mass,  but  of  that  especial  order  with 
whom  he  had  habitually  to  deal.  Stolid, 
commonplace  stupidity  might  puzzle  or  em- 
barrass him  ;  while,  for  any  amount  of 
craft,  for  any  degree  of  subtlety,  he  was  an 
over-match.  The  plain  matter-of-fact  intel- 
ligence occasionally  gained  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  him  at  first ;  the  trained  and  pol- 
ished mind  of  the  most  astute  negotiator 
was  a  book  he  could  read  at  sight.  It  was 
his  especial  tact  to  catch  up  all  tliis  knowl- 
edge at  once, — very  often  in  a  first  interview, 
— and  thus,  while  others  were  interchanging 
the  customary  platitudes  of  every-day  cour- 
tesy, he  was  gleaning  and  recording  within 
himself  the  traits  and  characteristics  of  all 
around  him. 

"A  clever  fellow — very  clever  fellow, 
Cineselli,"  said  he,  as  he  continued  to  write. 
"  Ilis  proposition  is — certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  that  we,  on  our  side,  leave 
him  alone  to  deal  his  own  way  with  his  own 
rabble.  I  see  nothing  against  it,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  rabble  ;  but  grubs  grow 
into  butterflies,  and  very  vulgar  populace 
have  now  and  then  emerged  into  what  are 
called  liberal  politicians." 

"  Only  where  you  have  the  blessing  of  a 
free  press,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  tone  of 
insolent  mockery. 

"  Quite  true,  Princess;  a  free  press  is  a 
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tonic,  that  with  an  increased  dose  becomes  a 
stimulant,  and  occasionally  over  excites." 

"  It  makes  your  people  drunk  now  and 
then  !  "  said  she,  angrily. 

"  They  always  sleep  it  off  over  night," 
said  he  softly.  "  They  very  rarely  pay  even 
the  penalty  of  the  morning  headache  for  the 
excess,  which  is  exactly  why  it  will  not  an- 
swer in  warmer  latitudes." 

«'  Ours  is  a  cold  one,  and  I'm  sure  it  would 
not  suit  us." 

"I'm  not  so  certain  of  that,"  said  he, 
languidly.  "  I  think  it  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  a  people  who  don't  know  how  to 
read." 

She  would  have  smiled  at  the  remark,  if 
the  sarcasm  had  not  ofiendod  her. 

"  Your  lordship  will  therefore  see,"  mut- 
tered he,  reading  to  himself  as  ho  wrote, 
"  that  in  yielding  this  point  we  are,  while 
apparently  making  a  concession,  in  reality 
obtaining  a  very  considerable  advantage — " 
"  Rather  an  English  habit,  I  suspect," 
said  she  smiling. 

"  Picked  up  in  the  course  of  our  Baltic 
trade,  Princess.  In  sending  us  your  skins, 
you  smuggled  in  some  of  your  sentiments  ; 
and  Russian  tallow  has  enliglitened  the  na- 
tion in  more  ways  than  one  !  " 

"You  need  it  all,  my  dear  chevalier," 
said  she  with  a  saucy  smile.  "  Ilarzewitsch 
told  me  that  your  diplomatic  people  were 
inferior  to  those  of  the  third-rate  (German 
states  ;  that  in  fact  they  never  had  any  '  in- 
formation.' " 

"  I  know  what  ho  calls  '  information,' 
Princess  ;  and  his  remark  is  just.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  shockingly  mean,  and  never  would 
keep  up  a  good  system  of  spies." 

"  Spies  ;  if  you  mean  by  an  odious  word 
to  inculpate  the  honor  of  a  high  calling — " 
"  Pray  forgive  my  interruption,  but  I  am 
speaking  in  all  good  faith.  When  I  said 
spy,  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  misery  of  a  man 
who  had  nothing  else  to  offer.  I  wanted  to 
imply  that  pure  but  small  stream  which 
conveys  intelligence  from  a  fountain  to  a 
river  it  was  not  meant  to  feed.  Wasn't  that 
a  carriage  I  heard  in  the  '  cour  ?  '  O,  pray 
don't  open  the  window  ;  there's  an  odious 
dibeceio  blowing  to-day,  and  there's  nothing 
60  injurious  to  the  nervous  system." 

"  A  cabinet  messenger,  your  Excellency," 
said  a  servant,  entering. 

"  AVhat  a  bore  !  I  hoped  I  was  safe  from 
a  dispatch  for  at  least  a  month  to  come.  1 
really  believe  they  have  no  veneration  for 
old  institutions  in  England.  They  don't 
even  celebrate  Christmas  !  " 

"  I'm  cliarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  bag," 
cried  the  Princess. 

"  May  I  have  the  messenger  shown  in  here. 
Princess  ? ' ' 


V* 


"  Certainly  ;  by  all  means." 

"Happy  to  see  your  Excellency;  hope 
your  ladyship  is  in  good  health,"  said  a 
smart-looking  young  fellow,  who  wore  a 
much  frogged  pelisse,  and  sported  a  very 
well-trimmed  mustache. 

"Ah,  Stevins,  how  d'ye  do?"  said 
Upton.  "You've  had  a  cold  journey  over 
the  Cenis." 

"  Came  by  the  Splugen,  your  Excellency. 
I  went  round  by  Vienna,  and  Maurice 
Esterhazy  took  me  as  far  as  ^lilan.'' 

The  Princess  stared  witii  some  astonish- 
ment. Tiiat  the  messenger  should  thus 
familiarly  stylo  one  of  that  great  family  was 
indeed  matter  of  wonderment  to  her  ;  nor 
was  it  lessened  as  Upton  whispered  her, 
"  Ask  him  to  dine." 

"  And  London,  how  is  it?  Very  empty, 
Stevins?"  continued  he. 

"  A  desert,"  was  the  answer. 

"  AVhere's  Lord  Adderley?  " 

"  At  Brighton.  The  King  can't  do  with- 
out him,  greatly  to  Adderley's  disgust,  for 
he  is  dying  to  have  a  week's  shooting  in  the 
Highlands." 

"  And  Cantworth,  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  off  for  Vienna,  and  a  short  trip  to 
Hungary.  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  the  mess 
while  waiting  for  the  Dover  jiacket.     By  the 


way,  I  saw  a  friend  of  your  Excellency's — 
Harcourt." 

"  Not  gone  to  India  ?  " 
**"  No.     They've  made  him  a  governor  or  a 
omnmander-in-chief   of   something    in    tlio 
Mediterranean.      I  forget  exactly  where  or 
what." 

"You  have  brought  me  a  mighty  bag, 
Stevins,"  said  Upton,  sighing.  "  I  had 
hoped  for  u  little  ease  and  rest  now  that  the 
House  is  up." 

"  They  are  all  blue  books,  I  believe," 
replied  Stevins.  "  There's  that  blacking 
your  Excellency  wrote  about,  and  the  cricket 
bats ;  the  lathe  must  come  out  by  the 
frigate,  and  the  down  mattrass  at  the  same 
time." 

"  Just  do  mo  the  favor  to  open  the  bag, 
my  dear  Stevins.  I  am  utterly  without  aid 
here,"  said  Upton,  sighing  drearily  ;  and 
the  other  proceeded  to  litter  the  tabic"  and 
the  Qoor  with  a  variety  of  strange  and  in- 
congruous parcels. 

"Report  of  factory  commissioners,"  cried 
he,  throwing  down  a  weighty  quarto. 
"  Yarmouth  bloaters — Atkinson's  cerulean 
paste  for  the  eyebrows — Worcester  sauce — 
trade  returns  for  Tahiti — a  set  of  shoe- 
making  tools — eight  l)ottles  of  Darby's 
pyloric  collector  —  buflalo  ilosh  brushes, 
devilish  hard  they  seem — Hume's  speech  on 
the  reduction  of  foreign  legations — novels 
from  Bull's — top  boots  for  a  tiger,  and  a 
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mass  of  letters,"  said  Stevins,  throwing 
them  broadcast  over  the  sofa. 

"  No  dispatches?  ''  cried  Upton,  eagerly. 

"  Not  one,  by  Jove,"  said  Stevins. 

"  Open  one  of  those  Darby's.  I'll  take  a 
teaspoonful  at  once.  AV'ill  you  try  it ; 
Stevins  ?  ' ' 

"  Thanks,  your  Excellency,  I  never  take 
physic." 

"  Well,  you  dine  here  then,"  said  he, 
with  a  sly  look  at  the  Princess. 

"  Not  to-day,  your  Excellency.  I  dine 
with  Grammont  at  eight." 

"  Then  I'll  not  detain  you.  Come  back 
here  to-morrow  about  eleven  or  a  little  later. 
Come  to  breakfast,  if  you  like." 

"  At  what  hour?  " 

"  I  don't  know — at  any  hour,"  sighed 
Upton,  as  he  opened  one  of  his  letters  and 
began  to  read,  and  Stevins  bowed  and  with- 
drew, totally  unnoticed  and  unrecognized  as 
he  slipped  from  the  room. 

One  after  another  Upton  threw  down, 
after  reading  half  a  dozen  lines,  muttering 
some  indistinct  syllables  over  the  dreary 
stupidity  of  letter  writers  in  general. 
Occasionally  he  came  upon  some  pressing 
appeal  for  money — some  urgent  request  for 
even  a  small  remittance  by  the  next  post, 
and  these  he  only  smiled  at,  while  he  re- 
folded them  with  a  studious  care  and  neat- 
ness. "  Why  will  you  not  help  me  with 
this  chaos,  dear  Princess?  "  said  he,  at  last. 

"  I  am  only  waiting  to  be  asked,"  said 
she ;  but  I  feared  that  there  might  be 
secrets " 

"From  you?"  said  he,  with  a  voice  of 
deep  tenderness,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
an  expression  far  more  like  raillery  than 
affection.  The  Princess,  however,  had  either 
not  seen  or  not  heeded  it,  for  she  was  already 
deep  in  the  correspondence. 

"  This  is  strictly  private.  Am  I  to  read 
it?  "  said  she. 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  bowing  courteously. 

And  she  read  : 

"  Dear  Upton, — 

"  Let  us  have  a  respite  from  tariffs  and 
trade  talk  for  a  month  or  two,  and  tell  me 
rather  what  the  world  is  doing  around  you. 
We  have  never  got  the  right  end  of  that 
story  about  the  Princess  Celestine  as  yet. 
Who  was  he?    Not  Labinsky,  I'll  be  sworn. 

The  K insists  it   was  Roseville,  and   I 

hope  you  may  be  able  to  assure  me  that  he 
is  mistaken.  He  is  worse  tempered  than 
ever.  That  Glencore  business  has  exasper- 
ated him  greatly.  Couldn't  your  Princess 
— the  world  calls  her  yours — '"["  How  good 
of  the  world,  and  how  delicate  of  your 
friend  !  "  said  she,  smiling  superciliously. 
"  Let  us  see  who  the  writer  is.      0  !  a  great 


man — the  Lord  Adderley,"  and  went  on 
with  her  reading.]  "  Couldn't  your  Princess 
find  out  something  of  real  consequence  to  us 
about  the  Q ?  " 

"  What  Queen  does  he  mean?  "  cried  she, 
stopping. 

"  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  perhaps,"  said 
Upton,  biting  his  lips  with  anger,  while  he 
made  an  attempt  to  take  the  letter  from  her. 

"  Pardon,  this  is  interesting,"  said  she, 
and  went  on: — "We  shall  want  it  soon; 
that  is,  if  the  manufacturing  districts  will 
not  kindly  afford  us  a  diversion  by  some 
open-air  demonstrations  and  a  collision  with 
the  troops.  We  have  offered  them  a  most 
taking  bait,  by  announcing,  wrongfully, 
the  departure  of  six  regiments  for  India  ; 
thus  leaving  the  large  towns  in  the  north 
apparently  ungai'risoned.  They  are  such 
poltroons  that  the  chances  are  they'll  not 
bite  !  You  were  right  about  Emerson.  We 
have  made  his  brother  a  bishop,  and  he 
voted  with  us  on  the  arms  bill.  Cole  is  a 
sterling  patriot  and  an  old  whig.  He  says 
nothing  shall  seduce  him  from  his  party, 
save  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty.  Cor- 
ruption everywhere,  my  dear  Upton,  except 
on  the  Ti'easury  benches  ! 

"  Holecroft  insists  on  being  sent  to  Peters- 
burg, and  having  ascertained  that  the 
Emperor  will  not  accept  him,  I  have  induced 

the  K to   nominate  him   to   the   post. 

Non  culpa  nostra,  &c.     He  can  scarcely  vote 
against  us  after  such  an  evidence  of  our 
good  will.      Find  out  what  will  give  most* 
umbrage  to  your  Court,  and  I'll  tell  you 
why  in  ray  next. 

"  Don't  bother  yourself  about  the  Greeks. 
The  time  is  not  come  yet,  nor  will  it  till  it 
suit  our  policy  to  loosen  the  ties  with  Russia. 
As  to  France,  there  is  not,  nor  will  there  be 
in  our  time  at  least,  any  government  there. 
We  must  deal  with  them  as  with  a  public 
meeting,  which  may  reverse  to-morrow  the 
resolutions  they  have  adopted  to-day.  The 
French  will  never  be  formidable  till  they 
are  unanimous.  They'll  never  be  unanimous 
till  we  declare  war  with  them  !  Remember, 
I  don't  want  anything  serious  with  Cineselli. 
Irritate  and  worry  as  much  as  you  can. 
Send  even  for  a  ship  or  two  from  Malta,  but 
go  no  further.  I  want  this  for  our  radicals 
at  home.  Our  own  friends  are  in  the  secret. 
Write  me  a  short  dispatch  about  our  good 
relations  with  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  send  me 
some  news  in  a  private  letter.  Let  me  have 
some  ortolans  in   the  bag,  and  believe  me 


yours 


"  Adderley." 


"  There,"  said  she,  turning  over  a  number 
of  letters  with  a  mere  glance  at  their 
contents,  "  these  are  all  trash — shooting  and 
fox-hunting  news,  which  one  reads  in  the 
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newspapers  better,  or  at  least  more  brieQy 
narrated,  with  all  that  death  and  marriage 
intelligence  which  you  English  are  so  fond 
of  parading  before  the  world.  But  what  is 
this  literary  gem  here?  Where  did  the 
paper  come  from?  And  that  wonderful 
seal,  and  still  more  wonderful  address?  '  To 
his  Worshipful  Excellency  the  Truly  AVorthy 
and  Right  Honorable  Sir  Horace  Upton, 
Plenipotentiary,  Negotiator,  and  Extra- 
ordinary Diplomatist,  living  at  Naples.' 

«'  What  can  it  mean?"  said  he,  languidly. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  said  she,  breaking  the 
massive  seal  of  green  wax,  which,  to  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece,  ornamented  one  side 
of  the  epistle.  "  It  is  dated  Schwats,  Tyrol, 
and  begins,  '  Venerated  and  Reverend  Ex- 
cellency, when  these  unsymmetrically  de- 
signed, and  not  more  ingeniously  conceived 
syllables' — Let  us  see  his  name,"  said  she, 
stopping  suddenly,  and,  turning  to  the  last 
page,  read,  "  AV.  T.  vulgo,  Billy  Traynor,  a 
name  cognate  to  your  Worshipful  Eminence 
in  times  past.'" 

"To  bo  sure,  I  remember  him  perfectly — 
a  strange  creature,  that  came  out  here  with 
that  boy  you  heard  me  speak  of.  Pray, 
read  on." 

"  I  stopped  at  '  syllables.'  Yes — when 
these  curiously  conceived  syllables,  then, 
'  come  under  the  visionary  apertures  of  your 
acute  understanding,  they  will  disclose  to 
your  much  reflecting  and  nice  discriminating 
mind,  as  cruel  and  murderous  a  deed  as  ever 
a  miscreant  imagination  suggested  to  a  dia- 
bolically constructed  and  nefariously  fash- 
ioned organization,  showing  that  nature  in 
her  bland  adaptiveness  never  imposes  a  mis- 
taken fruit  on  a  genuine  arborescence." 

"  Do  you  understand  him?  "  asked  she. 

"  Partly,  perhaps,"  continued  he.  "  Let 
ua  have  the  subject. — '  Not  to  weary  your 
exalted  and  never  enough  to  be  esteemed  in- 
telligence, I  will  proceed  without  further 
ambiguities  or  circumgyratory  evolutions,  to 
the  main  body  of  my  allegation.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way.  Charley — your  vener- 
ated worship  knows  who  1  mean — Charley, 
ever  deep  in  marmorial  pursuits,  and  far 
progressed  in  sculptorial  excellence,  with  a 
genius  that  Phidias,  if  he  did  not  envy, 
would  esteem " 

"  Really  I  cannot  go  on  with  these  inter- 
minable parentheses,"  said  she.  "  You 
must  decyplier  them  yourself." 

Upton  took  the  letter,  and  read  it,  at  first 
hastily,  and  then  recommencing,  with  more 
of  care  and  attention,  occasionally  stopping 
to  reflect  and  consider  the  details.  "  Tliis 
is  likely  to  be  a  troublesome  business,"  said 
he.  "  This  boy  has  got  himself  in  a  consid- 
erable scrape.  Love  and  a  duel  are  bad 
enough  ;  but  an  Austrian  state  prison,  and  a 


sentence  of  twenty  years  in  irons,  are  even 
worse.  So  fur  as  I  can  make  out  from  my 
not  over  lucid  correspondent,  ho  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  affection  for  a  young  lady 
at  Massa,  to  whose  favor  a  young  Austrian 
of  high  rank  at  the  same  time  pretended." 

"  Wahnsdorf,  I'm  certain,"  broke  in  the 
Princess — "  and  the  girl,  that  Mademoi- 
selle  " 

"  Ilarley,"  interposed  Sir  Horace. 

"  Just  so — Ilarley — pray  go  on,"  said 
she,  eagerly. 

"A  very  serious  altercation  and  a  duel 
were  the  consequences  of  this  rivalry,  and 
Wahnsdorf  has  been  dangerously  wounded  ; 
his  life  is  still  in  peril.  The  Iiarle3'8  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  my  un- 
lucky protege,  handed  over  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  has  been  tried,  condemned,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twenty  years  in  Kuffstein,  a  Tyrol 
fortress  where  great  severity  is  practised  ; 
from  the  neighborhood  of  which  this  letter 
is  written,  entreating  my  speedy  interfer- 
ence and  protection." 

"  What  can  you  do*?  It  is  not  even 
within  your  jurisdiction,"  said  she  care- 
lessly. 

"  True,  nor  was  the  capture  by  the  Aus- 
trians  within  theirs.  Princess.  It  is  a  caso 
where  assuredly  everybody  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for 
nice  negotiation." 

"  AVho  and  what  is  the  youth?  " 

"  I  have  called  him  a  prot«''ge." 

"  Has  he  no  more  tender  claim  to  the  af- 
fectionate solicitude  of  Sir  Horace  Upton?  " 
said  she,  with  an  easy  air  of  sarcasm. 

"  None,  on  my  honor,"  said  he  eagerly. 
"  None  at  least  of  the  kind  you  infer. 
His  is  a  very  sad  story,  which  I'll  tell  you 
about  at  another  time.  For  the  present  I 
may  say  that  he  is  English,  and  as  such 
must  be  protected  by  the  English  author- 
ities. The  government  of  Massa  have  clearly 
committed  a  great  fault  in  handing  him  over 
to  the  Austrians.  Stubber  must  be  brought 
to  book  for  this,  in  the  first  instance.  By 
this  wo  shall  obtain  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  whole  affair." 

"The  Imperial  fiimily  will  never  forgive 
an  insult  offered  to  one  of  their  own  blood," 
said  the  Princess,  haughtily. 

"  We  shall  not  ask  them  to  forgive  any- 
thing, my  dear  Princess.  We  shall  only 
prevent  their  natural  feelings  betraying  them 
into  an  act  of  injustice.  The  boy's  offence, 
whatever  it  was,  occurred  outside  the  fron- 
tier, as  I  apprehend." 

"  How  delighted  you  English  are  when 
you  can  convert  an  individual  case  into  an 
international  question.  You  would  at  any 
moment  sacrifice  an  ancient  alliance  to  the 
trumpery  claim  of  an  aggrieved  tourist ! ' 
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said  bIio,  rising  angrily,  and  swept  out  of 
the  room  ere  Sir  Horace  could  arise  to  open 
tlic  door  for  lier. 

Upton  walked  slowly  to  the  chimney  and 
rang  the  bell.  "  I  shall  want  the  caleche 
and  post-horses  at  eight  o'clock,  Antoine. 


Put  up  some  things  for  me,  and  get  all  my 
furs  ready."  And  with  this  he  measured 
forty  drops  from  a  small  phial  he  carried  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  eat  down  to  pare 
hia  nails  with  a  very  diminutive  penknife. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  diplomatist's   dinner. 


Were  vtq  writing  a  drama,  instead  of  a 
truo  history,  we  might  like  to  linger  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  leave-taking  between 
the  Princess  and  Sir  Horace  Upton.  They 
were,  indeed,  both  consummate  "artists," 
.^.nd  they  played  their  parts  to  perfection — 
not  as  we  see  high  comedy  performed  on  the 
sta"-e,  by  those  who  grotesque  its  refinements 
and  exaggerate  its  dignity;  "striving  to 
storm  "  the  calm  and  placid  lake,  all  whose 
convulsive  throes  are  many  a  fathom  deep, 
and  whose  wildest  workings  never  brought 
a  ripple  on  the  surface.  No,  theirs  was  the 
true  version  of  well-bred  "performance." 
A  little  well-affected  grief  at  separation, 
brief  as  it  was  meant  to  be — a  little  half- 
expressed  surprise  on  the  lady's  part,  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  departure — a  little,  just 
as  vaguely  conveyed,  complaint  on  the  other 
side,  over  the  severe  requirements  of  duty, 
and  a  very  little  tenderness — for  there  was 
no  one  to  witness  it — at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing ;  and  with  a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  whose 
respectful  courtesy  no  knight  errant  of  old 
could  have  surpassed,  Sir  Horace  backed 
from  "  the  presence,"  sighed,  and  slipped 
away. 

Had  our  reader  been  a  spectator,  instead 
of  a  peruser,  of  the  events  we  have  lately  de- 
tailed, he  might  have  fiincied  from  certain 
small  asperities  of  manner,  certain  quick- 
nesses of  reproof  and  readiness  at  rejoinder, 
that  here  were  two  people  only  waiting  for 
a  reasonable  and  decent  pretext  to  go  on 
their  separate  roads  in  life.  Yet  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  the  case ;  the  bond  between 
them  was  not  affection — it  was  simply  con- 
venience. Their  partnership  gave  them  a 
strength  and  a  social  solvency  which  would 
have  been  sorely  damaged  had  either  retired 
from  "  the  firm  ;  "  and  they  knew  it. 

"What  would  the  Princess's  dinners  have 
been,  without  the  polished  ease  of  him  who 
felt  himf-elf  half  the  host  ?  Wliat  would  all 
Sir  Horace  Upton's  subtlety  avail  him,  if  it 
were  not  that  he  had  sources  of  information 
which  always  laid  open  tlio  game  of  his  ad- 
versaries? Singly,  each  would  have  had  a 
tough  struggle  with  the  world — together, 
they  were  more  than  a  match  for  it. 

The  highest  order  of  diplomatist,  in  the 
estimation  of  Upton,  was  the  man  who  at 
once  knew  what  was  possible  to  be  done. 
It  was  hie  own  peculiar  quality  to  possess 
this  gift ;  but,  great  as  his  natural  acuteness 
was,  it  would  not  have  availed  him,  without 
those  secret  springs  of  intelligence  we  have 
alluded  to.  Tlicrc  is  no  saying  to  what 
limit  he  might  not  have  carried  this  faculty, 
had  it  not  been  that  one  deteriorating  and 


detracting  feature  marred  and  disfigured  the 
fairest  form  of  his  mind. 

He  could  not,  do  all  that  he  would,  disa- 
buse himself  of  the  very  meanest  estimate 
of  men  and  their  motives.  He  did  not  slide 
into  this  pliilosophy,  as  certain  indolent  peo- 
ple do,  just  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  dis- 
criminating— he  did  not  acquire  it  by  the 
hard  teachings  of  adversity.  No,  it  came 
upon  him  slowly  and  gradually,  the  fruit, 
as  he  believed,  of  calm  judgment  and  much 
reflection  upon  life.  As  little  did  he  accept 
it  willingly  ;  he  even  labored  against  the  con- 
viction, but  strive  as  he  might,  there  it  was, 
and  there  it  would  remain. 

His  fixed  impression  was,  that  in  every 
circumstance  and  event  in  life  there  was  al- 
ways a  ' '  dessous  des  cartes  ' ' — a  deeper 
game  concealed  beneath  the  surface — and 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  skill  and  ad- 
dress how  much  of  this  penetrated  through 
men's  actions.  If  this  theory  unravelled 
many  a  tangled  web  of  knavery  to  him,  it 
also  served  to  embarrass  and  confuse  him  in 
situations  where  inferior  minds  had  never 
recognized  a  difficulty.  How  much  ingenu- 
ity did  he  expend  to  detect  what  had  no  ex- 
istence !  How  wearily  did  he  try  for  sound- 
ings where  there  was  no  bottom  ! 

Through  the  means  of  the  Princess  he  had 
learned  what  some  very  w,ise  heads  do  not  jet 
like  to  acknowledge,  that  the  feeling  of  the 
despotic  governments  towards  Etigland  was, 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  the 
close  of  the  great  war  with  Napoleon.  They 
had  grown  more  dominant  and  exacting, 
just  as  we  were  becoming  every  hour  more 
democratic.  To  maintain  our  old  relations 
with  them,  therefore,  on  the  old  footing, 
would  be  only  to  involve  ourselves  in  contin- 
ual difficulty,  with  a  certainty  of  final  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  only  policy  that  remained  was 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  liberal  opinions 
on  the  Continent,  out  of  which  new  alliances* 
might  bo  formed,  to  recompense  us  for  the 
loss  of  the  old  ones.  There  is  a  story  told 
(jf  a  certain  benevolent  prince,  whose  re- 
sources were  unhappily  not  commensurate 
with  his  good  intentions,  and  whose  ragged 
retinue  wearied  him  with  entreaties  for  assis- 
tance. "Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  he,  one 
day,  "  I  have  ordered  a  field  of  flax  to  be 
sown,  and  you  shall  all  of  you  have  new 
shirts."  Such  were  pretty  much  the  posi- 
tion and  policy  of  England.  Out  of  our 
crop  of  Conservatism  we  speculated  on  a 
rich  harvest,  to  be  afterwards  manufactured 
for  our  use  and  benefit.  We  leave  it  to 
deeper  heads  to  say  if  the  result  has  been  all 
that  wc  calculated  on,  and,  asking  pardon 
for  such  digression,  we  join  Sir  Horace  once 
more. 
AVhcn  Sir  Horace  Upton    ordered  post- 
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horses  to  his  carriage,  he  no  more  knew 
where  he  was  going,  nor  where  he  would 
halt,  than  he  could  have  anticipated  what 
course  any  conversation  might  take  when 
once  started.  Ho  had,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
ideal  goal  to  be  reached  ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  like  to  think  that  the  casual 
interruptions  one  meets  with  in  life  arc  less 
obstruction  than  opportunity ;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  deeming  these  subjects  for  regret  or 
impatience,  he  often  accepted  them  as  indi- 
cations that  there  was  some  profit  to  be 
derived  from  them — a  kind  of  fatalism  more 
common  than  is  generally  believed.  When 
ho  set  out  for  Sorrento  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  direct  to  Massa  ;  not  that 
this  State  lay  within  the  limits  his  functions 
ascribed  to  him — that  being  probably  the 
very  fact  which  imparted  a  zest  to  the  jour- 
ney. Any  other  man  would  have  addressed 
himself  to  his  colleague  in  Tuscany,  or 
wherever  it  might  be  ;  while  he,  being  Sir 
Horace  Upton,  took  the  whole  business  upon 
himself  in  his  own  way.  Young  Massy's 
case  opened  to  his  eyes  a  great  question, 
viz.,  what  was  the  position  the  Austrians 
assumed  to  take  in  Italy?  For  any  care 
about  the  youth,  or  any  sympathy  with  his 
sufferings,  he  distressed  himself  little ;  not 
that  he  was  in  any  respect  heartless  or  un- 
feeling, it  was  simply  that  gi'eater  interests 
were  before  him.  Here  was  one  of  those 
"grand  issues"  that  he  felt  worthy  of  his 
abilities — it  was  a  cause  where  he  was  proud 
to  hold  a  brief. 

Eesolving  all  his  plans  of  action  method- 
ically yet  rapidly  ;  arranging  every  detail  in 
his  own  mind,  even  to  the  use  of  certain  ex- 
pression she  was  to  employ;  he  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  the  embassy,  where  he  desired  to 
halt  to  take  up  his  letters  and  make  a  few 
preparations  before  his  departure.  His  Maes- 
tro di  Casa,  Signer  Franchetti,  was  in  waiting 
for  his  arrival,  and  respectfully  assured  him 
"  that  all  was  in  readiness,  and  that  his  Ex- 
cellency would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  We 
had,  it  is  true,"  continued  he,  "  a  difficulty 
about  the  fish,  but  I  sent  off  an  express  to 
Baia  and  we  have  secured  a  sturgeon." 

'^  What  are  you  raving  about,  Caro 
Pipo  ?  "  said  the  minister  ;  "  what  is  all  this 
long  story  of  Baia  and  the  fish  ?  " 

"  Has  your  Excellency  forgotten  that  we 
have  a  grand  dinner  to-day,  at  eight 
o'clock  ;  that  the  Prince  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia anfl  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  are 
invited?" 

"  Is  this  Saturday,  Pipo?  "  said  Sir  Hor- 
ace, blandly. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

-'  Send  Mr.  Brockett  to  me,"  said  Sir 
Horace,  as  he  slowlj'  mounted  the  stairs  to 
his  own  apartment. 


Sir  Horace  was  stretched  on  a  sofa,  in  all 
the  easy  luxury  of  magnificent  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  when  Mr.  Brockett  entered  ; 
and  without  any  preliminary  of  greeting  he 
said,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  "You  have  let 
mo  forget  all  about  the  dinner  to-day, 
Brockett!  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it  ;  you  took  great 
trouble  about  the  persons  to  be  asked,  and 
you  canvassed  whether  the  Due  de  Borodino, 
Toeing  only  a  Charge  d'affaires " 

"There,  there;  don't  you  see  the — the 
in  appropriateness  of  what  you  are  doing — 
even  in  England  a  man  is  not  asked  to  crim- 
inate himself.     How  many  are  coming  ?  ' ' 

"  Nineteen  ;  the  '  Nonce  '  is  ill,  and  has 
sent  an  apology." 

"  Then  the  party  can  be  eighteen,  Brock- 
ett ;  you  must  tell  them  that  I'm  ill,  too  ill 
to  come  to  dinner.  I  know  the  Prince  Max 
very  well ;  he'll  not  take  it  badly,  and  as  to 
Cinnesetti,  we  shall  see  what  humor  he  is 
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"  But  they'll  know  that  you  arrived  here 
this  afternoon  ;  they'll  naturally  sup- 
pose  " 

"They'll  naturally  suppose  —  if  people 
ever  do  any  thing  so  intensely  stupid  as  nat- 
urally to  suppose  any  thing — that  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  my  own  health  ;  and  so,  Mr. 
Brockett,  you  may  as  well  con  over  the  terms 
by  which  you  may  best  acquaint  the  com- 
pany with  the  reasons  for  my  absence  ;  and 
if  the  Prince  proposes  a  visit  to  me  in  the 
evening,  let  him  come  ;  he'll  find  me  with  a 
blister  on  the  temple.  Would  you  do  me 
the  kindness  to  let  Antinori  fetch  his  cup- 
ping glasses,  and  tell  Franchetti  also  that 
I'll  take  my  chicken  grilled,  not  roasted. 
I'll  look  over  the  treaty  in  the  evening. 
One  mushroom,  only  one,  he  may  give  me, 
and  the  Carlsbad  water,  at  28  degrees.  I'm 
very  troublesome,  Brockett,  but  I'm  sure 
you'll  excuse  it;  thanks,  thanks  " — and  he 
pressed  the  Secretary's  hand,  and  gave  him 
a  smile,  whose  blandishment  had  often  done 
good  service,  and  would  do  so  again  I 

To  almost  any  other  man  in  the  world 
this  interruption  to  his  journey — this  sud- 
den tidings  of  a  formally  arranged  dinner, 
which  he  could  not  or  would  not  attend — 
would  have  proved  a  source  of  chagrin  and 
dissatisfaction.  Not  so  with  Upton  ;  he 
liked  a  "contrariety."  Whatever  stirred 
the  still  waters  of  life,  even  though  it  should 
be  a  head  wind,  was  far  more  grateful  than 
a  calm  !  He  laughed  to  himself  at  the  vari- 
ous comments  his  company  were  sure  to  pass 
over  his  conduct ;  he  pictured  to  his  mind 
the  anger  of  some  and  the  astonishment  of 
others,  and  revelled  in  the  thought  of  the 
courtier-like  indignation  such  treatment  of  a 
Royal  Highness  was  certain  to  elicit. 
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But  who  can  answer  for  his  health?  said 
he,  with  an  easy  hiugh  to  himself.  Who 
can  promise  what  ho  may  bo  ten  days  hence? 
The  appearance  of  his  dinner — if  ono  may 
dignify  by  such  a  name  the  half  of  a 
chicken,  llanked  by  a  roasted  apple  and  a 
biscuit — cut  short  his  lucubi'ations  ;  and  Sir 
Horace  ate  and  sipped  his  Carlsbad,  and 
dropped  his  tinctures  into  this,  and  his  pow- 
ders into  that,  and  sighed  to  himself  over 
the  narrow  resources  of  a  Pharmacopoeia, 
whicii  had  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
aloes,  or  more  offensive  than  assafoctida  ! 

"Are  they  arrived,  Pipo?"  said  ho,  as 
his  servant  removed  the  dessert  of  two  figs 
and  a  lime. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  they  arc  at 
table." 

"  IIow  many  are  there?  " 

"  Seventeen,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Brockett." 

"  Did  the  Prince  seem  to — to  feel  my  ab- 
sence, Pipo?  " 

"  I  thouglit  he  appeared  much  moved  for 
your  Excellency  when  Mr.  Brockett  spoke  to 
him,  and  he  whispered  something  to  the 
aide-de-camp  beside  him." 

"  And  the  others ;  how  did  they  take 
it?" 

"  Count  Tarrocco  said  he'd  retire,  Sir; 
that  he  could  not  dine  where  the  host  was 
too  ill  to  receive  him ';  but  the  Due  de  Campo 
Stritto  said  it  was  impossible  they  could 
leave  the  room  while  an  '  Altesse  '  continued 
to  remain  in  it,  and  they  all  agreed  with 
him." 

"  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Upton  in  a  low 
tone.     "  I  hope  the  dinner  is  a  good  one?  " 

"  It  is  exquisite,  sir  ;  the  Prince  ate  some 
of  the  caviare  soup,  and  was  asking  a  second 
time  for  tlie  '  pain  des  ortolans '  when  I 
left  the  room . ' ' 

"  And  the  wine,  Pipo  ;  have  you  given 
them  that  rare  '  La  rage?  '  " 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  and  the  '  klaus 
thattcr  cabinet ; '  his  Royal  Highness  asked 
for  it." 

"  Go  back,  then,  now.  I  want  for 
nothing  more  ;  only  drop  in  here  by  and  by, 
and  tell  me  liow  all  goes  on.  Just  light 
that  pastille  before  vou  go  ;  there — that 
win  do." 

And  once  more  his  Excellency  was  left  to 
himself.  In  that  vast  palace — the  once 
•home  of  a  Royal  Prince — no  sounds  of  the 
distant  revelry  could  reach  the  remote 
quarter  where  he  sat,  and  all  was  silent  and 
still  around  liim,  and  Upton  was  free  to 
ruminate  and  reQect  at  ease.  There  was  a 
sense  of  insolent  triumph  in  thinking  that 
beneath  his  roof,  at  that  very  moment,  were 
assembled  the  great  representatives  of  almost 
every  important  State  of  Europe,  to  whom 
he  had  not  deigned  to  accord  the  honor  of 


his  presence  ;  but  though  this  thought  did 
flit  across  his  mind,  far  more  was  he  intent 
on  reflecting  what  might  be  the  consequences 
— good  or  evil — of  the  incident.  "  And 
tlien,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  how  will  Printing 
House  Square  treat  us?  What  a  fulmi- 
nating leader  shall  we  not  have,  denouncing 
either  our  insolence  or  our  incompetence^ 
ending  with  the  words,  '  If,  then,  Sir  Horace 
Upton  be  not  incapacitated  from  illness  for 
the  discharge  of  his  high  functions,  it  is  full 
time  for  his  government  to  withdraw  iiim 
from  a  sphere  where  his  caprice  and  im- 
pertinence have  rendered  him  something 
worse  than  useless  ;  '  and  then  will  come  a 
flood  of  petty  corroborations — the  tourist 
tribe  who  heard  of  us  at  Berlin,  or  called 
upon  us  at  the  Hague,  and  whose  unrctnrned 
cards  and  uninvited  wives  are  counts  in  the 
long  indictment  against  us.  Wliat  a  sure 
road  to  private  friendships  is  diplomacy  ! 
IIow  certain  is  one  of  conciliating  the  world's 
good  opinion  by  belonging  to  it !  I  wisli  I 
had  followed  the  law,  or  medicine,"  muttered 
he,  '*  they  are  both  abstruse,  both  interest- 
ing; or  been  a  gardener,  or  a  shipwright,  or 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  or" — 
whatever  the  next  choice  might  liave  been 
we  know  not,  for  he  dropped  oflT  asleep. 

From  that  pleasant  slumber,  and  a  dream 
of  Heaven  knows  what  life  of  Arcadian 
simplicity,  of  rippling  streams,  and  soft- 
eyed  shepherdesses,  he  was  destjned  to  be 
somewhat  suddenly  if  not  rudely  aroused, 
as  Franchetti  introduced  a  stranger  who 
would  accept  no  denial. 

"  Your  people  were  not  fur  letting  mo  up, 
Upton,"  cried  a  rich  mellow  voice,  and 
Ilarcourt  stood  before  him,  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten,  as  he  came  off  his  journey. 

"You!  George?  Is  it  possible?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Horace,  "  what  best  of  all  lucky 
winds  has  driven  you  here?  I'm  not  sure  I 
wasn't  dreaming  of  you  this  very  moment. 
1  know  I  have  had  a  vision  of  angelic  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  wiiich  you  must  have 
had  your  part  in  ;  but  do  tell  me  when  did 
you  arrive  and  whence ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  have  dined,  bj-  Jove  ;  I  have 
tasted  nothing  since  daybreak,  and  then  it 
was  only  a  mere  apology  for  a  breakfast." 

"Franchetti,  get  something,  will  you?" 
said  Upton  languidly,  "  a  cutlet,  a  fowl, 
any  thing  that  can  be  had  at  once." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Signor  Fran- 
chetti," interposed  Ilarcourt;  "  if  I  have  a 
wolf's  appetite,  I  have  a  man's  patience  ! 
Let  mo  have  a  real  dinner,  soup,  fish,  an 
entree — two  if  you  like — roast  beef,  and  I 
leave  the  wind-up  to  your  own  discretion, 
only  premising  that  I  like  game,  and  have  a 
weakness  for  woodcocks.  By  the  way,  does 
this  climate  suit  Bourdeaux,  Upton?  " 
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"They  tell  me  so,  and  mine  has  a  good 
reputation." 

"Then  claret  be  it,  and  no  other  wine ; 
don't  I  make  myself  at  home,  old  fellow, 
eh?"  said  lie,  clapping  Upton  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Have  I  not  taken  his  Majesty's 
Embassy  by  storm,  eh  ?  " 

"  We  suri'cnder  at  discretion,  only  too 
glad  to  receive  our  vanquisher.  Well,  and 
how  do  you  lind  mc  looking?  Be  candid, 
how  do  1  seem  to  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Pretty  much  as  I  have  seen  you  these 
last  fifteen  years,  not  an  hour  older,  at  all 
events  !  That  same  delicacy  of  constitution 
is  a  confounded  deal  better  than  most  men's 
strong  health,  for  it  never  wears  out;  but  I 
have  always  said  it,  Upton  will  see  us  all 
down  !  " 

Sir  Horace  sighed  as  though  this  were  too 
pleasant  to  be  true.  ""Well,"  said  he,  at 
last,  "  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  good 
chance  has  brought  you  here.  Is  it  the  first 
post-station  on  the  way  to  India?  " 

"No;  they've  taken  me  off  the  saddle, 
and  given  me  a  staff  appointment  at  Corfu. 
I'm  going  out  second  in  command  there,  and 
whether  it  was  to  prevent  my  teasing  them 
for  something  else,  or  that  there  was  really 
some  urgency  in  the  matter,  they  ordered 
me  off  at  once." 

"  Are  they  reinforcing  the  garrison 
there?"  asked  Upton. 

"  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  have  heard." 

"  It  were  better  policy  to  do  so,  than  to 
send  out  a  commander-in-chief,  and  a  drum- 
mer of  great  experience,"  muttered  Upton 
to  himself,  but  Ilarcourt  could  not  catch  the 
remark.  "  Have  you  any  news  stirring  in 
England  ?  What  do  the  Clubs  talk  about?  " 
asked  Sir  Horace. 

"  Glencore's  business  occupied  them  for 
the  last  week  or  so;  now,  I  think,  it  is 
yourself  furnishes  the  chief  topic  for  specu- 
lation." 

"  What  of  me?  "  asked  Upton  eagerly, 

"  Why,  the  rumor  goes  that  you  are  to 
have  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Adderley,  they  say, 
goes  out,  and  Conway  and  yourself  are  the 
favorites,  the  odds  being  slightly  on  his 
side." 

"  This  is  all  news  to  me,  George,"  said 
Upton,  with  a  degree  of  animation  that  had 
nothing  fictitious  about  it.  "  I  have  had  a 
note  from  Adderley  in  the  last  bag,  and 
there's  not  a  word  about  these  changes." 

"  Possibly,  but  perhaps  my  news  is  later  ; 
what  I  allude  to  is  said  to  have  occurred  the 
day  I  started." 

"Ah,  very  true,  and  now  I  remember  that 
the  messenger  came  round  by  Vienna,  sent 
there  by  Adderley,  doubtless,"  muttered  he, 
"  to  consult  Conway  before  seeing  me,  and  I 


have  little  doubt  with  a  letter  for  me  in  the 
event  of  Conway  declining." 

"  Well,  have  you  hit  upon  the  solution  of 
it?"  said  Havcourt,  who  had  not  followed 
him  through  his  half-uttorod  observation. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Upton  slowly,  while 
ho  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  fell 
into  a  fit  of  meditation  ;  meanwhile  Har- 
court's  dinner  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
colonel  seated  himself  at  the  table  with  a 
traveller's  appetite. 

"  Whenever  any  one  has  called  you  a 
selfish  fellow,  Upton,"  said  he,  as  ho  helped 
himself  twice  from  the  same  dibh,  "  I  have 
always  denied  it,  and  on  this  good  ground, 
that  had  you  been  so,  you  had  never  kept 
the  best  cook  in  Europe,  while  unable  to 
enjoy  his  talents.  Wliat  a  rare  artist  must 
this  be — what's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Pipo,  how  is  he  called?"  said  Upton, 
languidly. 

"  Monsieur  Carnael,  your  Excellency." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  a  person  of  excellent 
family;  I've  been  told  he's  from  Provence," 
said  Upton,  in  the  same  wearied  drawl. 

"  I  could  havo  sworn  to  his  birth-place," 
cried  Ilarcourt,  "  no  man  can  manage  cheese 
and  olives  in  cookei-y  but  a  Provencal.  Ah  ! 
what  a  glass  of  Bourdeaux  !  To  your  good 
health,  Upton,  and  the  day  that  you  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  this  as  I  do,"  said  he,  as  he 
tossed  off  a  bumper. 

"  It  does  me  good  even  to  witness  the 
pleasure  it  yields,"  said  Upton,  blandly. 

"  By  Jove,  then,  I'll  be  worth  a  whole 
course  of  tonics  to  you,  for  I  most  thoroughly 
appreciate  all  the  good  things  you  have 
given  me.  By  the  way,  how  are  you  off  for 
dinner  company  here — any  pleasant  peo- 
ple?" 

"  I  have  no  health  for  pleasant  people, 
my  dear  Harcourt ;  like  horse  exercise, 
they  only  agree  with  you  when  you  are 
strong  enough  not  to  require  them." 

"Then,  Avhat  have  you  got?"  asked  the 
Colonel,  somewhat  abashed. 

"Princes,  generals,  envoys,  and  heads  of 
departments." 

"  Good  heavens  !  legions  of  honor  and 
golden  fleeces." 

"Just  so,"  said  Upton,  smiling  at  the 
dismay  in  the  other's  countenance  ;  "  I've 
had  such  a  party  as  you  describe  to-day. 
Are  they  gone  yet,  Franchetti  ?  " 

"They're  at  coffee,  your  Excellency,  but 
the  Prince  has  ordered  his  carriage." 

"  And  you  did  not  go  near  them  ?  "  asked 
Ilarcourt,  in  amazement. 

"  No  ;  I  was  poorly,  as  you  see  me,"  said 
Upton,  smiling.  "  Pipo  tells  me,  however, 
that  the  dinner  was  a  good  one  ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  they  pardon  my  absence." 
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"  Foreign  case,  I've  no  doubt ;  though  I 
can't  eay  I  like  it,"  muttered  Uarcourt. 
"  At  all  events  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain, 
since  the  accident  has  given  mo  the  pleasure 
of  your  society." 

'"  You  are  about  the  only  man  I  could 
have  admitted,"  said  Upton,  with  a  certain 
gi'aciousncss  of  look  and  manner  that,  per- 
haps, detracted  a  little  from  its  sincerity. 

Fortunately,  not  so  to  llarcourt's  eyes,  for 
he  accepted  the  speech  in  all  honesty  and 
good  faith,  as  he  said,  "  Thank  you,  heartily, 
my  boy.  The  welcome  is  better  even  than 
the  dinner,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
No  more  wine,  thank  you  ;  I'm  going  to 
have  a  cigar,  and  with  your  leave  I'll  ask 
for  some  brandy  and  water." 

This  was  addressed  to  Franchetti,  who 
speedily  reappeared  with  a  liqueur  stand  and 
an  ebony  cigar  case. 

"  Try  these,  George;  they're  better  than 
your  own,"  said  Upton,  drily. 

"  That  I  will,"  cried  Uarcourt,  laughing  ; 
"  I'm  determined  to  draw  all  my  resources 
from  the  country  in  occupation,  especially 
as  they  are  superior  to  what  I  can  obtain 
from  home.  This  same  career  of  yours, 
Upton,  strikes  me  as  rather  a  good  thing. 
You  have  all  these  things  duty  free." 

"  Y'^es,  we  have  that  privilege,"  said  Up- 
ton, sigliing. 

"  And  the  privilege  of  drawing  some  few 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  paid  messen- 
gers to  and  from  England,  secret  service 
money,  and  the  rest  of  it,  eh  !  " 

Upton  smiled,  and  sighed  again. 

"  And  what  do  you  do  for  all  that — I 
mean,  what  are  you  expected  to  do?  " 

"  Keep  your  party  in  when  they  are  in — 
disconcert  the  enemy  when  your  friends  are 
out." 

"And  is  that  always  a  safe  game?" 
asked  Uarcourt,  eagerly. 

"  Not  when  played  by  unskilful  players, 
my  dear  George.  They  occasionally  make 
pad  work,  and  get  bowled  out  themselves  for 
their  pains  ;  but  there's  no  great  harm  in 
that  neither." 

"  How  do  you  mean  there's  no  harm  in 
it?" 

"  Simply,  that  if  a  man  can't  keep  his 
saddle  he  oughtn't  to  try  to  ride  foremost; 
but  those  speculations  will  only  puzzle  you, 
my  dear  Uarcourt.  What  of  Glencore? 
You  said  awhile  ago  that  the  town  was  talk- 
ing of  him — how  and  wherefore  was  it?  " 

'«  Haven't  you  heard  the  story,  then?  " 

"Not  a  word  of  it." 

"Well,  I'm  a  bad  narrator;  besides,  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin,  and  even  if  I 
did,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  but  the  odds  and 
ends  of  club  gossip,  for  I  conclude  nobody 
knows  all  the  facts  but  the  King  himself." 


"  If  I  were  given  to  impatience,  George, 
you  would  be  a  most  consummate  plague  to 
me,"  said  Upton,  "but  I'm  not.  Go  on, 
however,  in  your  blundering  way,  and  leave 
me  to  glean  what  I  can  in  mine.'''' 

Cheered  and  encouraged  by  this  flattering 
speech,  Harcourt  did  begin;  but,  more 
courteous  to  him  than  Sir  Horace,  we  moan 
to  accord  him  a  new  chapter  for  his  revela- 
tions ;  premising  the  while  to  our  reader 
that  the  Colonel,  like  the  knifo-grinder,  had 
really  "  no  story  to  tell." 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
A  VERY  BROKEN  NARRATIVE. 

"  You  want  to  hear  all  about  Glencore?  " 
said  Uarcourt,  as,  seated  in  the  easiest  of 
attitudes  in  an  easy  chair,  he  puffed  his 
cigar  luxuriously;  "and  when  I  have  told 
you  all  I  know,  the  chances  are  you'll  be 
little  the  wiser."  Upton  smiled  a  bland 
assent  to  this  exordium,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  Harcourt  feel  less  at  ease  than 
before. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  I  have 
little  to  offer  you  beyond  the  guesses  and 
surmises  of  club  talk.  It  will  bo  for  your 
own  intelligence  to  penetrate  through  the 
obscurity  afterwards.  You  understand 
me?" 

"I  believe  I  understand  you,"  said  Up- 
ton, slowly,  and  with  ttie  same  quiet  smile. 
Now  this  cold,  semi-sarcastic  manner  of 
Upton  was  the  one  sole  thing  in  the  world 
which  the  honest  Colonel  could  not  stand 
up  against ;  he  always  felt  as  though  it  were 
the  prelude  to  something  cutting  or  offensive 
— some  sly  impertinence  that  he  could  not 
detect  till  too  late  to  resent — some  insinua- 
tion that  might  give  the  point  to  a  whole 
,conversation,  and  yet  bo  undiscovered  by 
him  till  the  day  following.  Little  as  Har- 
court was  given  to  wronging  his  neighbor, 
he,  in  this  instance,  was  palpably  unjust; 
Upton's  manner  being  notiiing  more  than 
the  impress  made  upon  a  very  subtle  man  by 
qualities  very  unlike  any  of  iiis  own,  and 
which  in  their  newness  amused  him.  The  very 
look  of  satire  was  as  often  an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  regi'ct,  that  ho  could  not  be  as  sus- 
ceptible, as  easy  of  deception,  as  those  about 
him.  Let  us  pardon  our  wortliy  Colonel  if 
he  did  not  comprehend  this  ;  shrewder  heads 
than  his  own  have  made  the  same  mistake. 
Half  to  resent  this  covert  slyness,  iialf  to 
arouse  himself  to  any  conflict  before  him, 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  determination,  "  It  is 
only  fair  to  tell  you  that  j'ou  are  yourself 
to  l)lame  for  any  tiling  that  may  have  be- 
fallen poor  Glencore." 

"  I  to  blame?  Why,  my  dear  Harcourt, 
you  are  surely  dreaming." 

"  As  wide  awake  as  ever  I  was.     If  it  had 
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not  been  for  a  blunder  of  yours — an  unpar- 
donable blunder,  seeing  what  has  become  of 
it — sending  a  pack  of  trash  to  mo  about 
salt  and  sulphur,  while  you  forwarded  a  pri- 
vate letter  about  Glencore  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  al<l  this  might  not  have  happened." 

"  I  remember  that  it  was  a  most  disagree- 
able miifitakc.  I  have  paid  heavily  for  it, 
too.  That  lotion  for  the  cervical  vertebra 
has  come  back  all  torn,  and  we  cannot  make 
out  whether  it  be  a  phosphate  or  a  prot'- 
oxide  of  bismuth.  You  don't  happen  to  re- 
member?" 

"  I? — of  course  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I'd  as  soon  have  taken  a  porcupine  for  a 
pillow  as  I'd  have  adventured  on  the  con- 
founded mixture.  But,  as  I  was  saying, 
that  blessed  letter,  written  by  some  princess 
or  other,  as  I  understand,  fell  into  the 
King's  hands,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  sent  oiF  immediately  to  Glencore  an  order 
to  go  down  to  him  at  Brighton.  Naturally 
enough,  I  thought  he'd  not  go  ;  he  had  the 
good  and  sufficient  pretext  of  his  bad  health 
to  excuse  him.  Nobody  had  seen  him  abroad 
in  the  world  for  years  back,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  say  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
journey.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he  received 
the  command  as  willingly  as  he  might  have 
done  an  invitation  to  dinner  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  for  the  whole 
evening  after  but  of  his  old  days  and  nights 
in  Carlton  House ;  how  gracious  the  Prince 
used  to  bo  to  him  formerly  ;  how  constantly 
he  was  a  guest  at  his  table  ;  what  a  brilliant 
society  it  was  ;  how  full  of  wit  and  the  rest 
of  it,  till,  by  Jove,  what  between  drinking 
more  wine  than  he  was  accustomed  to  take, 
and  the  excitement  of  his  own  talking,  he 
became  quite  wild  and  unmanageable  ;  he 
was  not  drunk  nor  any  thing  like  it,  it  was 
rather  the  state  of  a  man  whose  mind  had 
got  some  sudden  shock ;  for,  in  the  midst 
of  perfectly  rational  convei'sation,  he  would 
fall  into  paroxysms  of  violent  passion,  in- 
veighing against  every  one,  and  declaring 
that  he  never  had  possessed  one  true-hearted 
honest  friend  in  his  life. 

"  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
I  got  him  back  to  my  lodgings,  for  we  had 
gone  to  dine  at  Richmond.  Then  we  put 
him  to  bed,  and  I  sent  for  Hunter,  who 
came  on  the  instant.  Though  by  this  time 
Glencore  was  much  more  calm  and  composed, 
Hunter  called  the  case  brain- fever  ;  had  his 
hair  cut  quite  close,  and  ice  applied  to  the 
head.  Without  any  knowledge  of  his  his- 
tory or  even  of  his  name.  Hunter  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  man  whose  intellect  had  received 
some  terrible  shock,  and  that  the  present 
was  simply  an  acute  attack  of  a  long  ex- 
istent malady." 

"Did  he  use  any  irritants  ?  "  asked  Up- 
ton, anxiously. 


"No;  ho  advised  nothing  but  the  cold 
during  the  night." 

"  Ah  !  what  a  mistake,"  sighed  Upton, 
heavily.  "  It  was  precisely  the  case  for  the 
cervical  lotion  I  was  speaking  of.  Of  course 
he  was  much  worse  next  morning?  " 

"  That  he  was;  not  as  regarded  his  rea- 
son, however,  for  he  could  talk  collectedly 
enough,  but  he  was  irritable  and  passionate 
to  a  degree  scarcely  credible  ;  would  not  en- 
dure the  slightest  opposition,  and  so  suspect- 
ful  of  everything  and  everybody,  that  if  he 
overheard  a  whisper  it  threw  him  into  a 
convulsion  of  anger.  Hunter's  opinion  was 
evidently  a  gloomy  one,  and  he  said  to  me 
as  we  went  down  stairs,  '  lie  may  come 
through  it  with  life,  but  scarcely  with  a 
sound  intellect.'  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
me,  for  I  could  not  entirely  acquit  myself 
of  the  fault  of  having  counselled  this  visit 
to  Brighton,  which  I  now  perceived  had 
made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  I 
roused  myself,  however,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  walked  down  to  St.  James'  to 
obtain  some  means  of  letting  the  King  know 
that  Glencore  was  too  ill  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment. Fortunately,  I  met  Knighton, 
who  was  just  setting  off  to  Brighton,  and 
who  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  then  strolled  over  to  Brooke's  to  see 
the  morning  papers,  and  lounged  till  about 
four  o'clock,  when  I  turned  homeward. 

"  Gloomy  and  sad  I  was  as  I  reached  my 
door,  and  rang  the  bell  with  a  cautious  hand. 
They  did  not  hear  the  summons,  and  I  was 
forced  to  ring  again,  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  my  servant,  who  stood  pale  and 
trembling  before  me.  '  He's  gone,  sir — he's 
gone,'  cried  he,  almost  sobbing. 

"  '  Good  heaven,'  cried  I.     '  Dead  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  sir,  gone  away — driven  off,  no  one 
knows  where.  I  had  just  gone  out  to  the 
chemist's,,  and  was  obliged  to  call  round  at 
Doctor  Hunter's  about  a  word  in  the  pre- 
scription they  couldn't  read,  and  when  I 
came  back  he  was  away.' 

"  I  then  ascertained  that  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  ordered  the  day  before  at  a 
particular  hour,  and  which  we  had  forgotten 
to  countermand,  had  arrived  during  my  ser- 
vant's absence.  Glencore,  hearing  it  stop  at 
the  door,  inquired  whose  it  v;as,  and  as 
suddenly  springing  out  of  bed,  proceeded  to 
dress  himself,  which  he  did,  in  the  suit  he 
had  ordered  to  wait  on  the  King.  So  appa- 
rently reasonable  was  he  in  all  he  said,  and 
such  an  air  of  purpose  did  he  assume,  that 
the  nurse-tender  averred  she  could  not  dare 
to  interpose,  believing  that  his  attack  might 
possibly  be  some  sort  of  passing  access  that 
he  was  accustomed  to,  and  knew  best  how  to 
deal  with. 

"I  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but,  ordering 
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post-liorses,  pursued  him  with  all  speed.  On 
reaching  Croydon,  I  heard  he  had  passed 
about  two  liours  before ;  but,  though  I  did 
my  best,  it  was  in  vain.  I  arrived  at 
Brighton  Lite  at  niglit,  only  to  learn  tliat  a 
gcntJenian  had  got  out  at  the  Pavilion,  and 
had  not  left  it  since. 

"  1  do  not  believe  that  all  I  have  ever  suf- 
fered in  my  life  equalled  what  I  went 
jhrough  in  Ihe  two  weary  hours  that  I 
^assed  walking  up  and  down  outside  that 
low  paling  that  skirts  tlie  Palace  garden. 
The  poor  follow,  in  all  his  misery,  came  be- 
fore me  in  so  many  shapes  ;  sometimes  wan- 
dering in  intellect — sometimes  awake  and 
conscious  of  his  suflferings — now  trying  to 
comport  himself  as  became  the  presence  he 
was  in — now  reckless  of  all  the  world  and 
everything.  What  could  Iiave  happened  to 
detain  him  so  long — what  had  been  the 
course  of  events  since  he  passed  that  thres- 
hold, were  questions  that  again  and  again 
crossed  me. 

"  I  tried  to  make  my  way  in — I  know  not 
exactly  what  I  meant  to  do  afterwards — but 
the  sentries  refused  me  admittance.  I 
thought  of  scaling  the  inclosure,  and  reach- 
ing tlie  palace  through  the  garden,  but  the 
police  kept  strict  watch  on  every  side.  At 
last  it  was  nigh  twelve  o'clock,  that  1  heard 
a  sentry  challenge  some  one,  and  shortly 
after,  a  figure  passed  out  and  walked  towards 
the  pier.  1  followed,  determined  to  make 
inquir}-,  no  matter  of  whom.  lie  walked  so 
rapidly,  however,  that  I  was  forced  to  run 
to  overtake  him.  This  attracted  his  notice  ; 
he  turned  hastily,  and  by  the  straggling 
moonlight  I  recognized  Glencore. 

"  He  stood  for  a  moment  still,  and  beckon- 
ing me  towards  him,  he  took  my  arm  in 
silence,  and  we  walked  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tiio  seashore.  It  was  now  a  wild 
and  gusty  night.  The  clouds  drifted  fast, 
shutting  out  the  moon  at  intervals,  and  the 
sea  broke  harshly  along  the  strand. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rush  of  strange 
and  painful  emotions  which  came  upon  me 
as  I  thus  walked  along,  while  not  a  word 
passed  between  us.  As  for  myself,  I  felt 
that  the  slightest  word  from  me  miglit,  per- 
haps, change  the  whole  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  thus  destroy  my  only  cliance 
of  any  clue  to  what  was  passing  within  him. 
'  Are  you  cold?'  said  he,  at  length,  feeling 
possibly  a  slight  tremor  in  my  arm.  ♦  Not 
cold,  exactly,'  said  I, '  but  the  night  is  fresh, 
and  I  half  suspect  too  fresh  for  you.^ — '  Feel 
that,'  said  ho,  placing  his  hand  in  mine,  and 
it  was  burning.  '  The  breeze  that  comes  oil" 
the  sea  is  grateful  to  me,  for  1  am  like  one 
on  fire.' — 'Tiien,  I  am  certain,  my  dear 
Glencore,'  said  I,  '  that  tliis  is  a  great  im- 
prudence. Let  us  turn  back  towards  the 
inn.' 
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"  He  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  rough 
motion  of  his  arm  moved  forward  as  before. 
'  Three  hours  and  more,'  said  he,  with  a  full 
and  stern  utterance,  '  they  kept  me  waiting. 
There  were  ministers  witli  the  King.  Tliere 
was  some  foreign  envoy,  too,  to  be  presented, 
and  if  I  had  not  gone  in  alone  and  unan- 
nounced, I  might  still  be  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber. How  he  stared  at  me,  Ilarcourt,  and 
my  close-cropt  hair.  It  was  Ihat  seemed 
first  to  strike  him,  as  he  said,  "  Have  you 
had  an  illness  lately?"  He  looked  poorly, 
too,  bloated  and  pale,  and  like  one  who 
fretted,  and  I  told  him  so.  We  are  both 
ciianged,  sir,  said  I — sadly  changed  since  we 
met  last.  We  might  almost  begin  to  hope 
that  anotlier  change  is  not  far  oil", — the  last 
and  the  best  one.  I  don't  remember  what 
he  answered.  It  was,  I  think,  something 
about  who  came  along  witli  me  from  town, 
and  who  was  with  me  at  Brighton — 1  forget 
exactly,  but  I  know  that  he  sent  fur  Knigh- 
ton, and  made  him  feel  my  pulse.  You'll 
find  it  rapid  enough,  I've  no  duulit.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, said  I.  I  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  come 
here ;  his  Majesty  had  deigned  to  wish  to 
see  me.  Then  the  King  stopped  me,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Knighton  to  withdraw. 

"  '  Wasn't  it  a  strange  situation,  Ilar- 
court, to  be  seated  there  beside  tiic  King, 
alone?  None  other  present — all  to  ourselves 
— talking  as  you  and  I  might  talk  of  what 
interested  us  most  of  all  the  world — and  he 
showing  me  that  letter,  the  letter  that  ought 
to  have  come  to  me.  How  he  could  do  it  I 
know  not.  Neither  you  nor  I,  George, 
could  have  done  so  ;  for,  after  all,  she  was, 
ay,  and  she  ix,  his  wife.  Ue  could  not 
avail  himself  of  my  stratagem.  I  said  so, 
too,  and  ire  answered.  Aye,  but  I  can  divorce 
her  if  one  half  of  that  be  true,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  letter.  Then  Countess  (ilen- 
core,  said  he,  must  know  everything,  and  be 
willing  to  tell  it,  too.  She  has  paid  tlie 
heaviest  penalty  ever  woman  paid  for  an- 
other. Read  that, — and  I  read  it — ay,  I 
read  it  four  times,  five  times  over — and  tlien 
my  brain  began  to  burn,  and  a  thousand 
fiincies  flitted  across  me,  and  though  he 
talked  on,  I  heard  not  a  word. 

"  '  But  that  Countess  is  my  wife,  sir, 
broke  I  in,  and  what  a  part  do  you  assign 
her  !  She  is  to  be  a  spy,  a  witness,  perhaps, 
in  some  infamous  cause.  How  sliall  I,  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  endure  to  see  my  name 
thus  degraded?  Is  it  court  favor  can  re- 
compense me  for  lost  or  tarnished  honor? 
But  it  will  be  her  own  vindication,  said  he. 
Iler  own  vindication — these  wore  the  words, 
George — she  should  be  clear  of  all  reproach. 
By  Heaven,  he  said  so,  that  I  niiglit  declare 
it' before  the  world — and  when  it  should  be 
proved — be  proved.     How  base  a  man  can 
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be,  even  though  he  wear  a  ci'own  !  Just 
fancy  his  proposition  ;  but  1  spurned  it,  and 
said,  you  must  seek  for  somo  ono  with  a 
longer  chance  of  life,  sir,  to  do  this ;  my 
days  are  too  brief  for  such  dishonor  ;  and  he 
was  angry  with  me,  and  said  I  iind  forgotten 
the  priwence  in  which  I  stood.  It  was  true, 
I  had  forgotten  it. 

"  '  lie  called  nie  a  wretched  fool,  too,  as  I 
tore  up  that  letter.  That  was  wrong  in  me, 
Ilarcourt,  was  it  not?  I  did  not  see  iiini  go, 
but  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  room,  and 
I  was  picking  up  the  fragments  of  the  letter 
as  they  entered.  They  Avere  less  than 
courteous  to  me,  though  I  told  them  who  1 
was — an  ancient  barony  better  than  half  the 
modern  marquisates.  I  gave  them  date  and 
place  for  a  creation  that  smacked  of  other 
services  than  a  Jacques.  Knighton  would 
come  with  me,  but  1  shook  him  off.  Your 
court  ])hysician  can  carry  his  complaisance 
even  to  poison.  By  George,  it  is  their  chief 
office,  and  I  know  well  what  snares  are  now 
in  store  for  me.' 

"  And  thence  ho  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  hasten  back  to  his  Irish  solitude, 
where  none  could  trace  him  out.  That  there 
his  life,  at  least,  would  be  secure,  and  no 
emissaries  of  the  King  dare  follow  bim.  It 
was  in  vain  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  return, 
even  for  one  night,  to  the  hotel,  and  I  saw 
that  to  persist  in  my  endeavors  Avould  be  to 
hazard  the  little  influence  I  still  possessed 
over  him.  I  could  not,  however,  leave  the 
poor  fellow  to  his  fate  without  at  least  the 
assurance  of  a  home  somewhere,  and  so  I 
accompanied  him  to  Ireland,  and  left  him  in 
that  strange  old  ruin  where  we  once  so- 
journed together.  His  mind  had  gradually 
calmed  down,  but  a  deep  melancholy  had 
gained  entire  possession  of  him,  and  he 
passed  whole  days  without  a  word.  I  saw 
that  lie  often  labored  to  recall  some  of  the 
events  of  the  interview  with  the  King,  but 
his  memory  had  not  retained  them,  and  he 
seemed  like  one  eternally  engaged  in  some 
problem  which  his  faculties  could  not  solve. 

"  When  I  left  him  and  arrived  in  town,  I 
found  the  clubs  full  of  the  incident,  but  evi- 
dently without  any  real  knowledge  of  what 
had  occurred  ;  since  the  version  was  that 
Glencore  had  asked  an  audience  of  the  King, 
and  gone  down  to  the  Pavilion  to  read  to  his 
Majesty  a  most  atrocious  narrative  of  the 
Queen's  life  in  Italy,  offering  to  substantiate 
— through  his  Italian  connection — every  al- 
legation it  contained — a  i^roposal  that,  of 
course,  was  only  received  by  the  King  in  the 
light  of  an  insult ;  and  that  this  reception, 
so  different  from  all  his  expectations,  had 
turned  his  head  and  driven  him  completely 
insane ! 

"  I  believe  now  I  have  told  you  every- 


thingas  I  heard  it ;  indeed,  I  have  given  you 

Glcncorc's  own  words,  since,  without  them, 
I  could  not  convey  to  you  what  he  intended 
to  say.  The  whole  affair  is  a  puzzle  to  me, 
for  1  am  unable  to  toll  when  the  poor 
fellow's  brain  was  wandering,  and  when  ho 
spoke  under  the  guidance  of  right  reason. 
You,  of  course,  have  the  clue  to  it  all." 

"  I  !     How  so  ?  "  cried  Upton. 

"  You  have  seen  the  letter  which  caused 
all  the  trouble ;  you  know  its  contents  and 
what  it  ti'eats  of." 

"  Very  true  ;  I  must  have  read  it ;  but  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  what 
it  was  about.  There  was  something,  I 
know,  about  Glencore's  boy — he  was  called 
Greppi,  though,  and  might  not  have  been 
recognized  ;  and  there  was  some  gossip 
about  the  Princess  of  Wales — tlio  Queen,  as 
they  call  her  now — and  her  ladies ;  but  I 
must  frankly  confess  it  did  not  interest  me, 
and  I  have  forgotten  it  all." 

"  Is  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  be  come 
at?" 

"  Nothing  easier.  I'll  take  you  over  to 
breakfast  with  her  to-morrow  morning  ;  you 
shall  catechize  her  yourself." 

"  O  !  she  is,  then " 

"  She  is  the  Princess  Sabloukoff,  my  dear 
George,  and  a  very  charming  person,  as  you 
will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  But  as  to 
this  interview  at  Brighton,  I  fancy — even 
from  the  disjointed  narrative  of  Glencore — 
one  can  make  a  guess  of  Avhat  it  portended. 
The  King  saw  that  my  Lady  Glencore — for 
so  we  must  call  her — knew  some  \'cvj  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  Queen,  and  wished  to 
obtain  them  ;  and  saw,  too,  that  certain 
scandals,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  attached 
to  her  ladyship,  lay  at  another  door.  He 
fancied,  not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  that 
Glencore  would  be  glad  to  hear  this  exculpa- 
tion of  his  wife  ;  and  he  calculated  that  by  the 
boon  of  this  intelligence,  he  could  gain  over 
Glencore  to  assist  him  in  his  project  for  a  di- 
vorce. Don't  you  perceive,  Ilarcourt,  what  an 
inestimable  value  it  would  have,  to  possess  one 
single  gentleman,  one  man  or  one  woman  of 
station,  amid  all  this  rabble  that  they  are 
summoning  throughout  the  v/orld,  to  bring 
a  shame  ujjon  England?  " 

"  Then  you  incline  to  believe  Lady  Glen- 
core blameless?"  asked  Ilarcourt,  anx- 
iously. 

"  I  think  well  of  every  one,  my  charming 
Colonel.  It  is  the  only  true  philosophy  in 
life.  Be  as  severe  as  j'ou  please  on  all  who 
injure  yourself,  but  always  be  lenient  to  the 
faults  that  only  damage  your  friends.  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  practical  wisdom 
the  maxim  contains,  nor  what  a  fund  of 
charity  it  provides." 

"I'm  ashamed  to  be  so  stupid;    but  I 
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must  como  back  to  my  old  question.  Is  all 
this  etory  against  Glencorc's  wife  only  a 
calumny?  " 

««  And  I  must  fall  back  upon  my  old  re- 
mark, that  all  the  rogues  in  the  world  are  in 
jail ;  the  people  you  see  walking  about  and  at 
large  are  unexceptionably  honest — every  man 
of  them.  Ah,  my  dear  deputy  assistant,  ad- 
jutant, or  commissary,  or  whatever  it  he,  can 
you  nut  perceive  the  more  than  folly  of  these 
perquisitions  into  character?  You  don't  re- 
quire that  the  ice  should  be  strong  enough 
to  sustain  a  twenty-four  pounder  before  you 
venture  to  put  foot  on  it ;  enough  that  it  is 
quite  equal  to  your  own  weight ;  and  so  of 
the  world  at  large — everybody,  or  nearly 
everybody,  has  virtues  enough  for  all  we 
want.  This  English  habit — for  it  is  essen- 
tially English — eternally  investigating  every- 
thing, is  like  the  policy  of  a  man  who  would 
fire  a  round  shot  every  morning  at  his  house 
to  sec  if  it  was  well  and  securely  built." 

"  I  don't,  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  cried 
Harcourt. 

"Be  it  so,  my  dear  fellow;  only  don't 
give  mo  your  reasons,  and  at  least  I  shall 
respect  your  motives." 

"  What  would  you  do  then,  in  Glencore's 
place?     Let  me  ask  you  that." 

"  You  may  as  well  inquire  how  I  should 
behave  if  I  were  a  quadruped.  Don't  you 
perceive  that  I  never  could,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, place  myself  in  such  a  false  position  ? 
The  man  who,  in  a  case  of  difficulty,  takes 
counsel  from  his  passions,  is  exactly  like  one 
who,  being  thirsty,  fills  himself  out  a 
bumper  of  aqua  fortis  and  drinks  it  off." 

"  1  wish  with  all  my  heart  you'd  give  up 
aphorisms,  and  just  tell  me  how  we  could 
servo  this  poor  fellow  ;  for  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  gleam  of  light  breaking  through  his 
dark  fortunes." 

"  "When  a  man  is  in  the  state  Glencore  is 
now  in.  the  best  policy  is  to  let  him  alone. 
Tiiey  tell  us  that  when  Murat's  blood  was 
up,  the  Emperor  always  left  him  to  his  own 
guidance,  since  he  either  did  something  ex- 
cessively brilliant,  or  made  such  a  blunder  as 
recalled  him  to  subjection  again.  Let  us 
treat  our  friend  in  this  fashion,  and  wait. 
0,  my  worthy  colonel,  if  you  but  knew 
what  a  secret  there  is  in  that  same  waiting 
policy.  Many  a  game  is  won  by  letting  the 
adversary  move  out  of  his  turn." 

"  If  all  this  subtlety  be  needed  to  guide  a 
man  in  the  plain  road  of  life,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  poor  simple  fellows  like  myself?  " 

"  Let  tlicm  never  go  far  from  home,  liar- 
court,  and  they'll  always  find  their  way 
back,"  said  Upton,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
with  malicious  drollery.  "  Come,  now," 
eaid  he,  with  a  well-affected  good  nature  of 
look  and  voice,  "  if  I  won't  tell  you  what 


I  should  counsel  Glencore  in  this  emergency, 
rU  do  tlie  next  best  tiling — I'll  tell  you 
what  advice  you'd  give  him." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  then,"  said  the  other. 
"  You'd  send  him  abroad  to  search  out  his 
wife  ;  ask  her  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrong 
he  has  done  her  ;  call  out  any  man  that 
whispered  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  against 
her,  and  go  back  to  such  domesticity  as  it 
might  please  Heaven  to  accord  him." 

"  Certainly,  if  the  woman  has  been  un- 
justly dealt  with " 

"  There's  the  rock  you  always  split  on  ; 
you  are  everlasting  in  search  of  a  character. 
Be  satisfied  when  you  have  eaten  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  don't  ask  for  a  bill  of  healtli. 
Researches  are  always  dangerous.  !My  great 
grandfather,  who  had  a  passion  for  gene- 
alogy, was  cured  of  it  by  discovering  that 
the  first  of  the  family  was  a  stay-maker  ! 
Let  the  lesson  not  be  lost  on  us." 

"  From  all  which  I  am  to  deduce  that 
you'd  ask  no  questions — take  her  home 
again,  and  say  nothing." 

"  You  forget,  Harcourt,  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing tiie  line  of  action  you  would  recom- 
mend ;  I  am  only  hinting  at  the  beet  mode 
of  carrying  out  your  ideas." 

'*  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  showing  me  that 
I  didn't  know  liow  to  walk  in  the  road  I 
made  myself,"  said  Harcourt,  laughing. 

"  What  a  happy  laugh  that  was,  Har- 
court. lIow  plainly,  too,  it  said,  Thank 
Heaven,  I'm  not  like  that  fellow  with  all  his 
craft !  And  you  are  right,  too,  my  dear 
friend  ;  if  the  devil  were  to  walk  the  world 
he'd  be  bored  beyond  endurance,  seeing 
nothing  but  the  old  vices  played  over  again 
and  again  ;  and  so  it  is  with  all  of  us  who 
have  a  spice  of  his  nature.  We'd  give  any- 
thing to  see  one  new  trick  on  the  cards. 
Good  night,  and  pleasiint  dreams  to  you  ;  " 
and  with  a  sigh  that  had  in  its  cadence 
something  almost  natural,  he  gave  his  two 
fingers  to  the  honest  grasp  of  the  other,  and 
withdrew. 

"  You're  a  better  fellow  than  you  think 
yourself,  or  wish  any  one  else  to  believe 
you,"  muttered  Harcourt,  as  he  puffed  his 
cigar ;  and  he  ruminated  over  this  reflection 
till  it  was  bed-time. 

CHAPTER  XL. 
rPTONISJI. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day.  Sir 
Horace  Upton  and  the  Colonel  drove  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  villa  at  Sorrento,  and  learned, 
to  their  no  small  astonishment,  that  the 
Princess  had  taken  her  departure  that 
morning  for  Como.  If  Upton  heard  these 
tidings  with  a  sense  of  pain,  nothing  in  his 
manner  betrayed  the  sentiment ;  on  tho 
contrary,  he  proceeded  to  do  tho  honors  of 
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the  place  like  its  owner.  He  showed  Har- 
court  the  grounds  and  the  gardens,  pointed 
out  all  the  choice  points  of  view,  directed 
his  attention  to  rare  plants  and  curious 
animals  ;  and  then  led  him  within  doors  to 
admire  the  objects  of  art  and  luxury  which 
abounded  there. 

"  And  that,  I  conclude,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Princess,"  said  Harcourt,  as  he  stood 
before  what  had  been  a  flattering  likeness 
twenty  years  back. 

"Yes,  and  a  wonderful  resemblance," 
said  Upton,  eyeing  it  through  his  glass. 
»'  Fatter  and  fuller  now,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
was  done  after  an  illness." 

"By  Jove,"  muttered  Harcourt,  "she 
must  be  very  beautiful ;  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  handsomer  woman  !  " 

"  You  are  only  repeating  a  European 
verdict.  She  is  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
woman  of  the  Continent." 

"  So  there  is  no  flattery  in  that  picture  ?  " 

"  Flattery  !     Why,  my  dear  fellow,  these 

people,  the   very   cleverest  of  them,   can't 

imagine  anything  as  lovely  as  that.     They 

can  imitate — they  never  invent  real  beauty." 

"  And  clever,  you  say,  too?" 

"  Spirit  enough  for  a  dozen  reviewers,  and 

fifty  fashionable  novelists,"  and  as  he  spoke 

he  smiled  and  coquetted  with  the  portrait, 

as  though  to  say,  "  Don't  mind  me  saying 

all  this  to  your  face." 

"I  suppose  her  history  is  a  very  interesting 
one." 

"Her  history,  my  worthy  Harcourt! 
She  has  a  dozen  histories.  Such  women 
have  a  life  of  politics,  a  life  of  literature,  a 
life  of  the  salons,  a  life  of  the  affections,  not 
to  speak  of  the  episodes  of  jealousy,  am- 
bition, triumph,  and  sometimes  defeat,  that 
make  up  the  brilliant  web  of  their  existence. 
Some  three  or  four  such  people  give  the  whole 
character  and  tone  to  the  age  they  live  in. 
They  mould  its  interests,  sway  its  fashions, 
suggest  its  tastes,  and  they  finally  rule  those 
who  fancy  that  they  rule  mankind." 

"  Egad,  then,  it  makes  one  very  sorry  for 
poor  mankind,"  muttered  Harcourt,  with  a 
most  honest  sincerity  of  voice. 

"  W  hy  should  it  do  so,  my  good  Harcourt? 
Is  the  refinement  of  a  woman's  intellect  a 
worse  guide  than  the  coarser  instincts  of  a 
man's  nature?  Would  you  not  yourself 
rather  trust  your  destinies  to  that  fair  crea- 
ture yonder,  than  be  left  to  the  legislative 
mercies  of  that  old  gentleman  there,  that 
Hardenberg  ;  or  his  fellow  on  the  other  side, 
Metternich?" 

"  Grim  looking  fellow  the  Prussian — the 
other  is  much  better,"  said  Harcourt,  rather 
evading  the  question. 

"  I  confess  I  prefer  the  Princess,"  said 
Upton,  as  he  bowed  before  the  portrait  in 


deepest  courtesy.  "  But  here  comes  break- 
fast. I  have  ordered  rtiem  to  give  it  to  us 
here,  that  we  may  enjoy  that  glorious  sea- 
view  while  we  eat." 

"  I  thought  your  cook  a  man  of  genius, 
Upton,  but  tliis  fellow  is  his  master,"  said 
Harcourt,  as  he  tasted  his  soup. 

"  They  are  brothers — twins  too  ;  and  they 
have  their  separate  gifts,"  said  Upton, 
affectedly.  "  My  fellow,  they  tell  me,  has 
the  finer  intelligence,  but  he  plays  deeply, 
speculates  in  the  Bourse,  and  spoils  his 
nerve." 

Harcourt  watched  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  to  catch  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
raillery  in  the  speaker ;  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  mockery  in  the  words,  but 
there  was  none  in  the  manner,  for  there  was 
not  any  in  the  mind  of  him  who  uttered 
them. 

"  My  chef,"  resumed  Upton,  "  is  a  great 
essayist,  who  must  have  time  for  his  efforts. 
This  fellow  is  a  feuilleton  writer,  who  is 
required  to  be  new  and  sparkling  every  day 
of  the  year — always  varied,  never  profound." 
"  And  is  this  your  life  of  every  day?  " 
said  Harcourt,  as  he  surveyed  the  splendid 
room,  and  carried  his  glance  towards  the 
terraced  gardens  that  flanked  the  sea. 

"  Pretty  much  this  kind  of  thing,"  sighed 
Upton,  wearily. 

"  And  no  great  hardship  either,  I  should 
call  it." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  hesi- 
tatingly. "  To  one  like  myself,  for  instance, 
who  has  no  health  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
public  life,  and  no  heart  for  its  ambitions, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  like  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  a  first-class  mission." 

"Is  there  really  then  nothing  to  do?" 
asked  Harcourt,  innocently. 

"  Nothing,  if  you  don't  make  it  for  your- 
self. You  can  have  a  harvest  if  you  like  to 
sow.  Otherwise  you  may  lie  in  fallow  the 
year  long.  The  subordinates  take  the  petty 
miseries  of  diplomacy  for  their  share — the 
sorrows  of  insulted  Englishmen,  the  passport 
difficulties,  the  custom-house  troubles,  the 
Police  insults.  The  Secretary  calls  at  the 
offices  of  the  Governor,  carries  messages  and 
the  answers  ;  and  /,  when  I  have  health  for 
it,  make  my  compliments  to  the  King,  in  a 
cocked-hat,  on  his  birthday,  and  have  twelve 
grease  pots  illuminated  over  my  door  to 
honor  the  same  festival." 
"  And  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Very  nearly,  in  fact.  When  one  does 
anything  more,  they  generally  do  wrong ; 
and  by  a  steady  persistence  in  this  kind  of 
thing  for  thirty  years,  you  are  called  a  safe 
man,  who  never  compromised  his  Govern- 
ment, and  sure  to  be  employed  by  any  party 
in  power." 
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"  T  boi^in  to  think  I  might  be  an  envoy 
myself,"'  said  ll;vrcourt. 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  we  have  two  or  three 
of  your  calibre  in  Germany  this  moment — 
men  liked  and  respected  ;  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  men  looked  upon  in  the 
Office." 

"  I  don't  exactly  follow  j'ou  in  that  last 
remark." 

"  I  scarcely  expected  you  should  ;  and  as 
little  can  I  make  it  clear  to  you.  Know, 
however,  that  in  that  venerable  pile  in 
Downing-strect,  called  the  Foreign  Office, 
there  is  a  strange,  m^'sterious  sentiment — 
partly  tradition,  partly  prejudice,  partly 
toadyism — which  bands  together  all  within 
its  walls,  from  the  whiskered  porter  at  the 
door  to  tiie  esscnced  minister  in  his  bureau, 
into  one  intellectual  conglomerate,  that 
judges  of  exary  man  in  the  line — as  tliey 
call  diplomacy — with  one  accord.  By  that 
curious  tribunal,  which  hears  no  evidence, 
nor  ever  utters  a  sentence,  each  man's  merits 
are  weighed  ;  and  to  stand  well  in  the  Office 
is  better  than  all  the  favors  of  the  court,  or 
the  force  of  great  abilities." 

*'  But  I  cannot  comprehend  how  mere 
subordinates,  the  underlings  of  official  life, 
can  possibly  influence  the  fortunes  of  men 
so  much  above  them." 

"  Picture  to  yourself  the  position  of  an 


humble  guest  at  a  great  man's  table  : 


imagine 


one  to  whoso  pretensions  the  sentiments  of 
the  servants'  hall  arc  hostile;  he  is  served  to 
all  appearance  like  the  rest  of  the  company  ; 
he  gets  his  soup  and  his  lish  like  those  about 
him,  and  his  wine  glass  is  duly  replenished 
— yet  what  a  series  of  petty  mortifications  is 
he' the  victim  of;  how  constantly  is  he  made 
to  feel  tluit  he  is  not  in  public  favor  ;  how 
certain,  too,  if  he  incur  an  awkwardness,  to 
lind  that  his  distresses  are  exposed.  The 
servants'  hall  is  the  Office,  my  dear  Ilar- 
court,  and  its  persecutions  are  equally 
polished." 

"Are  you  a  favorite  there  yourself?" 
asked  the  other,  slily. 

"A  prime  favorite;  they  all  like  me.'" 
said  he,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  cliair, 
with  an  air  of  easy  self-satisfaction ;  and 
Ilarcourt  stared  at  him,  curious  to  know 
whether  so  astute  a  man  was  the  dupe  of  his 
own  self-esteem,  or  merely  amusing  himself 
with  tin;  simplicity  of  another.  Ah,  my 
good  ciilonel,  give  up  the  prolilem,  it  is  an 
enigma  far  above  your  powers  to  solve. 
That  nature  is  too  complex  for  your  eluci- 
dation :  in  its  intricate  web  no  one  thread 
holds  the  clue,  but  all  is  complicated,  cros^scd, 
and  entangkd. 

"  ll'TC  comes  a  Cabinet  messenger  again," 
said  Upton,  as  a  courier's  caleche  drove  up, 
and  a  well-dressed  and  well-looking  fellow 
leaped  out. 


"  Ah,  Stanhope,  how  are  yon  ?  '  said  Sir 
Horace,  shaking  his  hand  with  what  from 
him  was  warmth.  "  Do  you  know  Colonel 
Ilarcourt?  Well,  Frank,  what  news  do  you 
bring  me  ?  " 

"  The  best  of  news." 

"At  F.  0.  I  suppose,"  said  Upton,  sigh- 


ing. 


Just  so.  Adderley  has  told  the  King 
you  are  the  only  man  capable  to  succeed 
him.  The  Press  says  the  same,  and  the 
clubs  are  all  with  you." 

"  Not  one  of  them  all,  I'd  venture  to  say, 
has  asked  whether  I  have  the  strength  or 
health  for  it,"  said  Sir  Horace,  with  a  voice 
of  pathetic  intonation. 

"  Why,  as  we  never  knew  you  want  energy 
for  whatever  fell  to  your  lot  to  do,  we  have 
the  same  hope  still,"  said  Stanhope. 

"  So  say  I,  too,"  cried  Ilarcourt.  "  Like 
many  a  good  hunter — he'll  do  his  work  best 
when  he  is  properly  weighted." 

"It  is  quite  I'efreshing  to  listen  to  you 
both — creatures  with  crocodile  digestion — 
talk  to  a  man  who  suffi3rs  night-mare  if  he 
over-eat  a  dry  biscuit  at  supper.  I  tell  you 
frankly  it  Avould  be  the  death  of  mo  to  take 
the  Foreign  Office.  I'd  not  live  through  the 
session — the  very  dinners  would  kill  me, 
and  the  house,  the  heat,  and  the  turmoil, 
and  the  worry  of  opposition,  and  jaunting 
back  and  forward  to  Brigliton  or  to  Wind- 
sor." 

While  ho  muttered  these  complaints,  he 
continued  to  read  with  great  rapidity  the 
letters  which  Stanhope  had  brought  him, 
and  which,  despite  all  his  practised  dissimu- 
lalion,  had  evidently  afibrded  him  pleasure 
in  the  perusal. 

"Addcriey  bore  it,"  continued  he,  "just 
because  he  was  a  mere  machine,  wound  up 
to  play  off  so  many  dispatches,  like  so  m.anj 
tunes  ;  and  then  he  permitted  a-  degree  of 
interference  on  the  King's  part  I  never  could 
have  suffered  ;  and  ho  liked  to  be  addressed 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  '  Dear  Adderley  ; ' 
I)ut  what  do  I  care  for  all  these  vanities? 
Have  I  not  seen  enough  of  the  thing  they 
call  the  great  world?  Is  not  this  reti'cat 
l)otter  and  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  glare 
and  crash  of  London,  or  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  AVindsor?" 

"  By  Jove,  I  susp?ct  you  are  right,  after 
all,"  said  Ilarcourt,  with  an  honest  energy 
of  voice. 

"  Were  I  younger,  and  stronger  in  health, 
perhaps,"  said  Upton,  "  this  might  have 
timpted  me.  Perhaps  I  can  picture  to  my- 
self what  I  might  have  made  of  it ;  for,  you 
may  perceive,  George,  these  people  have 
done  nothing;  they  have  been  pouring  Ijot 
water  on  the  tea-leaves  Pitt  left  them  ;  no 
more." 
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"And  you'd  have  a  bre-wing  of  your  own, 
I've  no  doubt,"  responded  the  other. 

"  I'd,  at  least,  have  foreseen  the  time 
when  this  compact,  this  holy  alliance, 
should  become  impossible — when  the  devel- 
oped intelligence  of  Europe  would  seek 
something  else  from  their  rulers  than  a  well 
concocted  scheme  of  repression.  I'd  have 
provided  for  the  hour  when  England  must 
either  break  with  her  own  people  or  her 
allies  ;  and  I'd  have  inaugurated  a  new 
policy,  based  upon  the  enlarged  views  and 
extended  intelligence  of  mankind." 

"I'm  not  certain  that  I  quite  apprehend 
you,"  muttered  Ilarcourt. 

"  No  matter  ;  but  you  can  surely  under- 
stand that  if  a  set  of  mere  mediocrities  have 
saved  England,  a  batch  of  clever  men  might 
have  done  something  more.  She  came  out 
of  the  last  war  the  acknowledged  head  of 
Europe ;  does  she  now  hold  that  place, 
and  what  will  she  be  at  the  next  great 
struggle  ?  " 

"England  is  as  great  as  ever  she  was," 
cried  Harcourt,  boldly. 

"  Greater  in  nothing  is  she  than  in  the 
implicit  credulity  of  her  people!  "  sighed 
Upton.  "  I  only  wish  I  could  have  the 
same  faith  in  my  physicians  that  she  has  in 
hers  !  By  the  way.  Stanhope,  what  of  that 
new  fellow  they  have  got  at  St.  Leonard's? 
They  tell  me  he  builds  you  up  in  some  pre- 
paration of  gypsum,  so  that  you  can't  move 
or  stir,  and  that  the  perfect  repose  thus 
imparted  to  the  system  is  the  highest  order 
of  restorative." 

"  They  were  just  about  to  try  him  for 
manslaughter  when  I  left  England,"  said 
Stanhope,  laughing. 

"As  often  the  fate  of  genius  in  these  days 
as  in  more  barbarous  times,"  said  Upton. 
"  I  read  his  pamphlet  with  much  interest. 
If  you  were  going  back,  Harcourt,  I'd  have 
begged  of  you  to  try  him." 

"And  I'm  forced  to  say,  I'd  have  refused 
you  flatly." 

"  Yet  it  is  precisely  creatures  of   robust 
constitution,  like  you,  that  should   submit 
themselves   to   these  trials  for  the   sake  of 
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humanity.  Frail  organizations,  like  mine, 
cannot  brave  these  ordeals.  What  are  they 
talking  of  in  town  ?     Any  gossip  afloat  ?  " 

"  The  change  of  ministry  is  the  only 
topic.  Glencore's  afiixir  has  worn  itself 
out." 

"  What  was  that  about  Glencore?  "  asked 
Upton,  half  indolently. 

"A  strange  story;  one  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it.  They  say  that  Glencore,  hearing 
of  the  King's  great  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the 
Queen,  asked  an  audience  of  his  Majesty, 
and  actually  suggested,  as  the  best  possible 
expedient,  to  adopt  his  own  plan,  and  deny 
the  marriage.  They  add,  that  he  reasoned 
the  case  so  cleverly,  and  with  such  consum- 
mate craft  and  skill,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  king  could  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  deranged.  Some  say  his  Majesty 
was  outraged  beyond  endurance  ;  others, 
that  he  was  vastly  amused,  and  laughed  im- 
moderately over  it." 

"And  the  world,  how  do  they  pronounce 
upon  it?  " 

"  There  are  two  great  parties — one  for 
Glencore's  sanity,  the  other  against ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  Cabinet  changes  have  ab- 
sorbed all  interest  latterly,  and  the  Viscoi;nt 
and  his  case  are  forgotten  ;  and  when  I 
started,  the  great  question  was,  who  was  to 
have  the  Foreign  Oflice." 

"  I  believe  I  could  tell  them  one  who  will 
not,"  said  Upton,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
"  Dine  with  me  both  of  you  to-day,  at 
seven ;  no  company,  you  know.  There  is 
an  opera  in  the  evening,  and  my  box  is  at 
your  service  if  you  like  to  go,  and  so  till 
then,"  and  with  a  little  gesture  of  the  hand 
he  waved  an  adieu,  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  he's  not  up  to  the  work  of 
office,"  said  Harcourt,  as  he  left  the  room  ; 
"  there's  plenty  of  ability  in  him." 

"  The  best  man  we  have,"  said  Stanhoj^e ; 
"  so  they  say  at  the  Office." 

"He's  gone  to  lie  down,  I  take  it;  he 
seemed  much  exhausted.  What  say  yoa  to 
a  walk  back  to  town  ?  " 

"I  ask  nothing  better,"  said  Stanhope ; 
and  they  started  for  Naples. 
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CnAPTEK  SLI. 
AN  EVENING   IN    FLORENCE. 


That  happy  valley  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  in 
which  fair  Florence  stands,  possesses,  amidst 
nil  its  virtues,  none  more  conspicuous  than 
the  blessed  forgetfulness  of  the  past,  so  emi- 
nently the  gilt  of  those  who  dwell  there. 
Faults  and  lollies  of  a  few  years  back  have 
so  faded  by  time  as  to  be  already  historical ; 
and  as  in  certain  climates  rocks  and  stones 
become  shrined  by  lichens  and  moss-covered 
in  a  year  or  two,  so  here,  in  equally  brief 
space,  by-gones  arc  shrouded  and  shadowed 
in  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  cruelty  and 
violence  could  once  more  expose  to  view. 

The  palace  where  Lady  Glencore  once  dis- 
played all  her  attractions  of  beauty  and 
toilette,  and  dispensed  a  hospitality  of 
princely  splendor,  had  remained  lor  a  course 
of  time  close-barred  and  shut  up.  The  mas- 
sive gate  was  locked,  the  windows  shuttered, 
and  curious  tourists  were  told  that  there 
wore  objects  of  interest  within,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  sight  of  them.  The 
crowds  who  once  flocked  there  at  nightfall, 
and  whoso  equipages  filled  the  court,  now 
drove  on  to  other  haunts,  scarcely  glancing, 
as  they  passed,  at  the  darkened  casements  of 
the  grim  old  edifice  ;  when  at  length  the  ru- 
mor ran  that  "  some  one  "  had  arrived  there  ; 
lights  were  seen  in  the  porter's  lodge,  the 
iron  ''grille"  was  observed  to  open  and 
shut,  and  tradespeople  came  and  went  within 
the  building ;  and  finally  the  assurance 
gained  ground  that  its  former  owner  had  re- 
turned. 

"  Only  think  who  has  come  back  to  us," 
said  one  of  the  idlers  of  the  Cascini,  as  he 
lounged  on  the  steps  of  a  fashionable  car- 
riage, "  La  Nina  !  "  And  at  once  the  story 
went  far  and  near,  repeated  at  every  corner 
and  discussed  in  every  circle  ;  so  that  had  a 
stranger  to  the  place  but  caught  the  passing 
sounds,  he  would  have  heard  that  one  name 
uttered  in  every  group  he  encountered.  La 
Nina  !  and  why  not  the  Countess  of  Glen- 
core, or,  at  least,  the  Countess  do  la  Torre? 
As  when  exiled  Royalties  assume  titles  in 
accordance  with  fallen  fortunes,  so  in  Italy, 
injured  fume  seeks  sympatiiy  in  tlio  familiar- 
ity of  the  Christian  name,  and  "society" 
at  once  accept  the  designation  as  that  of 
those  who  throw  themselves  upon  the  affec- 
tionate kindness  of  the  world,  rather  than 
insist  upon  its  reverence  and  respect. 

Many  of  her  former  friends  were  still 
there  ;  but  there  was  also  a  numerous  class, 
principally  foreigners,  who  only  knew  of  her 
Ijy  repute.  The  traditions  of  her  beauty — 
her  gracefulness — the  ciiarms  of  her  de- 
meanor, and  the  brilliancy  of  her  diamonds, 
abounded.     Ilcr  admirers  were  of  all  ages, 


from  those  who  worshipped  her  loveliness,  to 
that  not  less  enthusiastic  section  who  swore 
l)y  her  cook  ;  and  it  was  indeed  "  great  tid- 
ings "  to  hear  that  she  had  returned. 

Some  statistician  has  assorted  that  no  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  people  awake 
every  day  in  London,  not  one  of  whom  knows 
where  he  will  pass  the  night.  Now  Florence 
is  but  a  small  city  ;  and  the  lacquered-l)oot- 
class  boar  but  a  slight  proportion  to  the 
shoeless  herd  of  humanity.  Yet  there  is  a 
very  tolerable  sprinkling  of  well  dressed, 
well  got-up  individuals,  who  daily  arise 
without  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  who 
is  to  house  them,  fire  them,  light  them,  and 
cigar  them  for  the  evening.  They  are  an 
interesting  class,  and  have  this  strong  appeal 
to  human  sympatiiy,  that  not  one  of  them, 
by  any  possible  effort,  can  contribute  to  his 
own  support. 

They  toil  not  —  neither  do  they  spin. 
They  have  the  very  fewest  of  social  quali- 
ties ;  they  possess  no  conversational  gifts ; 
they  are  not  even  moderately  good  reporters 
of  the  passing  events  of  the  day.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  world  they  live  in  seems 
to  have  some  need  of  them.  Are  they  t!io 
last  relics  of  a  once  gifted  class — wurn  out, 
effete,  and  exhausted — degenerated  like  mod- 
ern Creeks  from  those  who  once  shook  the 
Parthenon  ?  or  are  they  what  anatomists 
call  "rudimentary"  structures — the  first 
abortive  attempts  of  nature  to  fashion  some- 
thing profitable  and  good  ?     Who  knows  ? 

Amidst  this  class  the   Nina's  arrival  was 
announced  as  the   happiest  of  all   tidings ; 
and  speculation  immediately  set  to  work  to 
imagine  who  would  be  the  favorites  of  the 
house,  what  would  be  its  habits  and  hours; 
would  she  again  enter  the  great  world  of 
society  ;  or  would  she,  as  her  quiet  unan- 
nounced arrival  portended,  seek  a  less  con- 
spicuous position?    Nor  was  this  the  more 
talk  of  the  cafes  and  the  Cascini.   The  salons 
were  eagerly  discussing  the  very  same  theme. 
In  certain  social  conditions  a  degree  of  as- 
tuteness is  acquired  as  to  who  may  and  who 
may  not  be  visited,  that,  in  its  tortuous  in- 
tricacy of  reasons,  would  puzzle  the  craftiest 
head  that  ever  wagged  in  Plquity.     Not  that 
the  code  is  a  severe  one  ;  it  is  exactly  in  its 
lenity  lies  its  difficulty — so  much  may  be  done, 
but  80  little  may  be  fatal !  The  Countess  in  the 
present  case  enjoyed  what  in  England  is  reck- 
oned a  groat  privilege — she  was  tried  by  iier 
peers — or  "  something  more."     They  were, 
however,  all   nice  discriminators  as   to    the 
class  of  case  before  them,  and  tiiey  knew  well 
what  danger  there  was  in  admitting  to  their 
"guild,"  any  with  a  little   more  disgrace 
than  tlieir  neighbors.     It  was  curious  enough 
that  she,  in  whose  behalf  all  this  solicitude 
was  excited,  should  have  been  less  than  in- 
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clifferent  as  to  the  result ;  and  when,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  trial,  a  verdict  was  deliv- 
ered in  her  favor,  and  a  shower  of  visiting 
cards  at  the  porter's  lodge  declared  that  the 
act  of  her  recognition  had  passed,  her  orders 
were  that  the  cards  should  be  sent  back  to 
their  owners,  as  the  Countess  had  not  the 
honor  of  their  acquaintance. 

"  Les  grands  coups  se  font  respectes  tou- 
jours,"  was  the  maxim  of  a  great  tactician 
in  war  and  politics  ;  and  the  adage  is  no  less 
true  in  questions  of  social  life.  We  are  so 
apt  to  compute  the  strength  of  resources  by 
the  amount  of  pretension,  that  we  often 
yield  the  victory  to  the  mere  declaration  of 
force.  We  are  not,  however,  about  to  dwell 
on  this  theme — our  business  being  less  with 
those  who  discussed  her,  than  with  the 
Countess  of  Glencore  herself. 

In  a  large  salon,  hung  with  costly  tapes- 
tries, and  furnished  in  the  most  expensive 
style,  sat  two  ladies  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
fire.  They  were  both  richly  dressed,  and  one 
of  them  (it  was  Lady  Glencore),  as  she  held 
a  screen  before  her  face,  displayed  a  number 
of  valuable  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  a  mas- 
sive bracelet  of  enamel  with  a  large  emerald 
pendant.  The  other,  not  less  magnificently 
attired,  wore  an  imperial  portrait  suspended 
by  a  chain  around  her  neck,  and  a  small 
knot  of  white  and  green  ribbon  on  her  shoul- 
der, to  denote  her  quality  of  a  lady-in-wait- 
ing at  court.  There  was  something  almost 
queenly  in  the  haughty  dignity  of  her  man- 
ner, and  an  air  of  command  in  the  tone  with 
which  she  addressed  her  companion.  It  was 
our  acquaintance  the  Princess  Sabloukoif, 
just  escaped  from  a  dinner  and  reception  at 
the  Pitti  Palace,  and  carrying  away  with  her 
some  of  the  proud  traditions  of  the  society 
she  had  quitted. 

"  What  hour  did  you  tell  them  they 
might  come,  Nina?  "  asked  she. 

"  Not  before  midnight,  my  dear  Princess  ; 
I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  you  first.  It 
is  long  since  we  have  met,  and  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you." 

"  Cara  mia,"  said  the  other,  carelessly; 
"I  know  every  thing  already.  There  is 
nothing  you  have  done,  nothing  that  has 
happened  to  you,  that  I  am  not  aware  of.  I 
might  go  farther  and  say,  that  I  have  looked 
with  secret  pleasure  at  the  course  of  events 
which  to  your  short-sightedness  seemed  dis- 
astrous." 

"  I  can  scare  conceive  that  possible,"  said 
the  Countess,  sighing. 

"  Naturally  enough,  perhaps,  because  you 
never  knew  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  in 
this  life,  which  is — liberty.  Separation 
from  your  husband,  my  dear  Nina,  did  not 
emancipate  you  from  the  tiresome  require- 
ments of  the  world.     You  o:ot  rid  of  him, 


to  be  sure,  but  not  of  those  who  regarded 
you  as  his  wife.  It  required  the  act  of 
courage  by  which  you  cut  with  these  people 
forever,  to  assert  the  freedom  I  speak  of." 

"  I  almost  shudder  at  the  contest  I  have 
provoked,  and  had  you  not  insisted  on 
it " 

"  You  had  gone  back  again  to  the  old  sla- 
very, to  be  pitied  and  compassionated,  and 
condoled  with  instead  of  being  feared  and 
envied,"  said  the  other;  and  as  she  spoke, 
her  flashing  eyes  and  quivering  brows  gave 
an  expression  almost  tiger-like  to  her  fea- 
tures. "  What  was  there  about  your  house 
and  its  habits  distinctive  before?  What 
gave  you  any  preeminence  above  those  that 
surrounded  you  ?  You  were  better  looking 
yourself;  better  dressed  ;  your  salons  better 
lighted ;  your  dinners  more  choice — there 
was  the  end  of  it.  Your  company  was  their 
company — your  associates  were  theirs.  The 
homage  you  received  to-day  had  been  yester- 
day the  incense  of  another.  There  was  not 
a  bouquet  nor  a  flattery  offered  to  you  that 
had  not  itsyac  simile  doing  service  in  some 
other  quarter.  You  were  one  of  them, 
Nina,  obliged  to  follow  their  laws  and  sub- 
scribe to  their  ideas  ;  and  while  they  traded 
on  the  wealth  of  your  attractions,  you  de- 
rived nothing  from  the  partnership  but  the 
same  share  as  those  about  you." 

"And  how  will  it  be  now?"  asked  the 
Countess,  half  in  fear,  half  in  hope. 

"  IIow  will  it  be  now?  I'll  tell  you. 
This  house  will  be  the  resort  of  every  distin- 
guished man,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  the  world 
at  large.  Here  will  come  the  highest  of 
every  nation,  as  to  a  circle  where  they  can 
say,  and  hear,  and  suggest  a  thousand  things 
in  the  freedom  of  unauthorized  intercourse. 
You  will  drain  not  Florence  alone,  but  all 
the  great  cities  of  Europe,  of  its  best  talkers 
and  deepest  thinkers.  The  statesman  and 
the  author,  and  the  sculptor  and  the  musi- 
cian will  hasten  to  a  neutral  territory,  where 
for  the  time  a  kind  of  equality  will  prevail. 
The  weary  minister,  escaping  from  a  court 
festival,  will  come  hero  to  unbend  ;  the  witty 
converser  will  store  himself  with  his  best  re- 
sources for  your  salons.  There  will  be  all 
the  freedom  of  a  club  to  these  men,  with  the 
added  charm  of  that  fixscination  your  pres- 
ence will  confer  ;  and  thus  through  their 
intei'course  will  be  felt  that  '  parfiwi  tie 
femmc,''  as  Balzac  calls  it,  which  both  ele- 
vates and  entrances." 

"  But  will  not  society  revenge  itself  on  all 
this?" 

"It  will  try,  and  foil.  It  will  invent  a 
hundred  calumnious  reports  and  shocking 
stories,  but  these,  like  the  criticisms  on  an 
immoral  play,  will  only  serve  to  fill  the 
house.    Men — even  the  quiet  ones — will  be 
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eager  to  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
charm  of  these  gatherings  ;  and  one  charm 
there  is  that  never  misses  its  success.  Have 
you  ever  experienced,  in  visiting  some  great 
gallery,  or  still  more,  some  choice  collection 
of  works  of  art,  a  strange,  mysterious  sense 
of  awe  for  objects  which  you  I'ather  knew 
to  be  great  by  the  testimony  of  others,  than 
felt  able  personally  to  appreciate  ?  You  were 
conscious  that  the  picture  was  painted  by 
Raphael,  or  the  cup  carved  by  Cellini,  and, 
independently  of  all  the  pleasure  it  yielded 
you,  arose  a  sense  of  homage  to  its  actual 
worth.  The  same  is  the  case  in  society  with 
illustrious  men.  They  may  seem  slower  of 
apprehension,  less  ready  at  reply,  less  apt  to 
understand,  but  there  they  are.  Originals, 
not  Copies  of  greatness.  They  represent 
value." 

Have  we  said  enough  to  show  our  reader 
the  kind  of  persuasion  by  which  Madame  de 
Sabloukoff  led  her  friend  into  this  new 
path?  The  flattery  of  the  argument  was, 
after  all,  its  success,  and  the  Countess  was 
fascinated  by  fancying  herself  something 
more  than  the  handsomest  and  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  Florence.  They  who  con- 
stitute a  free  port  of  their  house  will  have 
certainly  abundance  of  trade,  and  invito  also 
no  small  amount  of  enterprise. 

A  little  after  midnight  the  salons  began 
to  fill,  and  from  the  opera  and  the  other 
theatres  flocked  in  all  that  was  pleasant, 
fashionable,  and  idle  of  Florence.  The  old 
beau,  painted,  padded,  and  essenced,  came 
with  the  younger  and  not  less  elaborately 
dressed  "  fashionable,"  great  in  watch-chains 
and  splendid  in  waistcoat  buttons  ;  long- 
haired artists  and  mustached  hussars  min- 
gled with  close-shaven  actors  and  pale-faced 
authors;  men  of  the  world,  of  politics,  of 
finance,  of  letters,  of  the  turf, — all  were 
there.  There  was  the  gossip  of  the  bourse 
and  the  cabinet — tlie  green-room  and  the 
stable.  The  scandal  of  society,  the  events 
of  club  life,  the  world's  doings  in  dinners, 
divoi'ces,  and  duels  were  all  revealed  and  dis- 
cussed, amidst  the  most  profuse  gratitude  to 
the  Countess  for  coming  back  again  to  that 
society  which  scarcely  survived  her  de- 
sertion. 

They  were  not,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  all 
that  the  Princess  SabloukoQ"  had  depicted 
them  ;  but  there  was  still  a  very  fair  sprink- 
ling of  witty,  pleasant  talkers.  The  ease 
of  admission  permitted  any  former  intimate 
to  present  liis  friend,  and  thus  at  once,  on 
the  very  first  night  of  receiving,  the  Coun- 
tess saw  her  salons  crowded.  They  smoked 
and  sung  and  laughed,  and  played  ccarte, 
and  told  good  stories.  They  drew  carica- 
tures, imitated  well-known  actors  and  even 
preachers,  talking  away  with  a  volubility 


that  left  few  listeners  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  supper  laid  out  on  a  table  too  small  to 
accommodate  even  by  standing,  so  that  each 
carried  away  his  plate,  and  bivouacked  witii 
others  of  his  friends,  here  and  there, 
through  the  rooms.  All  was  contrived  to 
impart  a  sense  of  independence  and  freedom 
— all  to  convey  an  impression  of  "  license  " 
special  to  the  place,  that  made  the  most  rigid 
unbend  and  relaxed  the  gravity  of  many  who 
seldom  laughed. 

As  in  certain  chemical  compounds  a 
mere  drop  of  some  one  powerful  ingredient 
will  change  the  whole  property  of  the  mass, 
eliciting  new  elements,  correcting  this,  de- 
veloping that,  and  even  to  the  eye  announc- 
ing by  altei-ed  color  the  wondrous  cliangc 
accoplished  ;  so  here  the  element  of  wuman- 
hood,  infinitely  small  in  proportion  as  it 
was,  imparted  a  tone  and  a  refinement  to  this 
orgie,  which,  witiiout  it,  had  degenerated 
into  coarseness.  The  Countess'  beautiful 
niece,  Ida  Delia  Torre,  was  also  there,  sing- 
ing at  times  with  all  an  artist's  excellence 
the  triumphs  of  operatic  music ;  at  others 
warbling  over  those  "  canzonettes,"  wliich, 
to  Italian  ears,  embody  all  that  they  know 
of  love  of  country.  IIow  could  such  a  re- 
ception be  other  than  successful  ;  or  iiow 
could  the  guests,  as  they  poured  forth  into 
the  silent  street  at  daybreak,  do  aught  but 
exult  that  sucli  a  housb  was  added  to  the 
haunts  of  Florence — so  lovely  a  group  had 
returned  to  adorn  their  fair  city? 

In  a  burst  of  this  enthusiastic  gratitude 
they  sang  a  serenade  before  they  separated  ; 
and,  then,  as  the  closed  curtains  showed 
them  that  the  inmates  had  left  the  windows, 
they  uttered  the  last  "  felice  Notte  "  and 
departed. 

"  And  so  "Walinsdorf  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance?" said  the  Princess,  as  she  was 
once  more  alone  with  the  Countess. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  him.  He  knows  the 
ill-feeling  towards  his  countrymen  amongst 
Italians,  and  he  rarely  enters  society  where 
he  may  meet  them." 

"It  is  strange  that  he  should  marry 
one  !  "  said  she,  half  musingly. 

"  He  fell  in  love — there's  the  whole  socret 
of  it,"  said  the  Countess.  "  He  fell  in  love, 
and  his  passion  encountered  certain  difficul- 
ties. His  rank  was  one  of  them  ;  Ida's  in- 
difTerence  another." 

"  And  how  have  they  been  got  over?  " 

"  Evaded  rather  than  surmounted.  lie 
has  only  his  own  consent  after  all." 

"  And  Ida,  does  she  care  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  not:  but  she  will  marr^-  him. 
Pique  will  often  do  what  aO'cction  would 
fail  in.  The  secret  history  of  tlie  aflair  is 
this.  There  was  a  youth  at  Massa,  who, 
wliilc  he  lived  there,  made  our  acquaintance 
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and  became  even  intimato  at  the  Villa ;  he 
was  a  sculptor  of  some  talent,  and,  as  many 
thought,  of  considerable  promise.  I  en- 
gaged him  to  give  Ida  lessons  in  modelling, 
and,  in  this  way,  they  were  constantly  to- 
gether. Whether  Ida  liked  him  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
loved  her.  In  fact,  every  thing  he  produced 
in  his  art  only  showed  what  his  mind  was 
full  of — her  image  was  everywhere.  This 
aroused  Wahnsdorf's  jealousy,  and  he  urged 
nie  strongly  to  dismiss  Greppi,  and  shut  my 
doors  to  him.  At  first  I  consented,  for  I 
had  a  strange  sense,  not  exactly  of  dislike, 
but  misgiving,  of  the  youth.  I  had  a  feel- 
ing towards  him  that  if  I  attempted  to  con- 
vey to  you,  ic  would  seem  as  though  in  all 
this  affair  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be  blinded 
by  passion,  not  guided  by  reason.  There 
were  times  that  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
youth  —  his  genius,  his  ardor,  his  very 
poverty  engaged  my  sympathy  ;  and  then, 
stronger  than  all  these  was  a  strange,  mys- 
terious sense  of  terror  at  sight  of  him,  for 
he  was  the  very  image  of  one  who  has 
worked  all  the  evil  of  my  life.'' 

"  Was  not  this  a  mere  fancy?  "  said  the 
Princess,  compassionately,  for  she  saw  the 
shuddering  emotion  these  words  had  cost 
her. 

"It  was  not  alone  his  look,"  continued 
the  Countess,  speaking  now  Avith  impetuous 
eagerness  ;  "  it  was  not  merely  his  features, 
but  their  every  play  and  movement ;  his 
gestures  when  excited ;  the  very  voice  was 
his.  I  saw  him  once  excited  to  violent 
passion  ;  it  was  some  taunt  that  Wahnsdorf 
uttered  about  men  of  unknown  or  ignoble 
origin  ;  and  then  He — he  himself  seemed  to 
stand  before  me  as  I  have  so  often  seen  him, 
in  his  terrible  outbursts  of  rage.  The  sight 
brought  back  to  me  the  terrible  recollection 
of  those  scenes — scenes,"  said  she,  looking 
wildly  around  her,  "  that,  if  these  old  walls 
could  speak,  might  freeze  your  heart  where 
you  are  sitting. 

"  You  have  heard,  but  you  cannot  know, 
the  miserable  life  we  led  together  ;  the  frantic 
jealousy  that  maddened  every  hour  of  his 
existence  ;  how,  in  all  the  harmless  freedom 
of  our  Italian  life,  he  saw  causes  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust ;  how,  by  his  rudeness  to 
this  one,  his  coldness  to  that,  he  estranged 
me  from  all  who  have  been  my  dearest  inti- 
mates and  friends,  dictating  to  me  the  while 
the  customs  of  a  land  and  a  people  I  had 
never  seen  nor  wished  to  see  ;  till  at  last  I 
was  left  a  mockery  to  some,  an  object  of 
pity  to  others,  amidst  a  society  where  once 
I  reigned  supreme — and  all  for  a  man  that  I 
had  ceased  to  love  !  It  was  from  this  same 
life  of  misery,  unrewarded  by  the  affection 
]iy  which  jealousy  sometimes  compensates 


for  its  tyranny,  that  I  escaped,  to  attach 
myself  to  the  fortunes  of  that  unhappy 
Princess  whose  lot  bore  some  resemblance  to 
my  own. 

"  I  know  well  that  he  ascribed  my  deser- 
tion to  another  cause,  and — shall  I  own  to 
you  ? — I  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  leaving 
him  to  the  delusion.  It  was  the  only  ven- 
geance within  my  reach,  and  I  grasped  it 
witli  eagerness.  Nothing  was  easier  for  rac 
than  to  disprove  it, — a  mere  word  would 
have  shown  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  but 
I  would  not  utter  it.  I  knew  his  nature 
well,  and  that  the  insult  to  his  name  and 
the  stain  to  his  honor  would  be  the  heaviest 
of  all  injuries  to  hira  ;  and  they  were  so. 
lie  drove  me  from  ray  home — I  banished  hi7n 
from  the  world.  It  is  true  I  never  reckoned 
on  the  cruel  blow  he  had  yet  in  store  for  me, 
and  wlien  it  fell,  I  was  crushed  and  stunned. 
There  was  now  a  declared  war  between  us — 
each  to  do  his  worst  to  the  other.  It  was 
less  succumbing  before  him,  than  to  meditate 
and  determine  on  the  future,  that  I  fled 
from  Florence.  It  was  not  here  and  in  such 
a  society  I  should  have  to  blush  for  any  im- 
putation. But  I  had  always  held  my  place 
proudly,  perhaps  too  proudly,  here,  and  I 
did  not  care  to  enter  upon  that  campaign  of 
defence — that  stooping  to  cultivate  alliances 
— that  humble  game  of  conciliation — that 
must  ensue. 

"  I  went  away  into  banishment, 
to  Corsica,  and  thence  to  Massa. 
meditating  a  journey  to  the  East, 
even  speculating  on  establishing  myself  there 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  when  your  letters 
changed  my  plans.  You  once  more  kindled 
in  my  heart  a  love  of  life  by  instilling  a  love 
of  vengeance.  You  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  coming  back  here  boldly  and  con- 
fronting the  world  proudly." 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  Nina,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  the  '  Vendetta '  was  the  last 
thing  in  my  thoughts.  I  was  too  deeply 
concerned  for  you,  to  be  turned  away  from 
my  object  by  any  distracting  influence.  It 
was  that  you  should  give  a  bold  denial — the 
boldest — to  your  husband's  calumny,  I  coun- 
selled your  return.  My  advice  was — Disre- 
gard, and,  by  disregarding,  deny  the  foul 
slander  he  has  invented.  Go  back  to  the 
world  in  the  rank  that  is  yours  and  that  you 
never  forfeited,  and  then  challenge  him  to 
oppose  your  claim  to  it." 

"And  do  you  think  that  for  such  a  con- 
sideration as  this — the  honor  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  man  I  loathe — that  I'd  face  that 
world  I  know  so  well?  No,  no  ;  believe  me 
I  had  very  different  reasons.  I  Avas  resolved 
that  my  future  life,  my  name,  his  name, 
should  gain  an  European  notoriety.  I  am 
well  aware  that  when  a  woman  is  made  a 
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public  talk,  when  once  her  name  comes  suflB- 
ciently  often  uppermost  before  the  world, 
let  it  be  for  what  you  will,  her  beauty,  her 
will,  her  extravagance,  her  dress,  from  that 
hour  her  fame  is  perilled,  and  the  society 
she  has  overtopped  take  their  vengeance  in 
slandering  her  character.  To  be  before  the 
world  as  a  woman  is  to  be  arraigned.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  dreaded  such  a 
destiny  for  his  wife,  it  was  he.  The  im- 
pertinences of  the  press  had  greater  terrors 
for  his  heart  than  aught  else  in  life,  and  I 
resolved  that  ho  should  taste  them." 

"  How  have  you  mistaken — how  have  you 
misunderstood  me,  Nina !  "  said  the  Prin- 
cess, sorrowfully. 

"Not  80,"  cried  she,  eagerly.  "You 
only  saw  one  advantage  in  the  plan  you 
counselled,  /perceived  that  it  contained  a 
double  benefit." 

"  But  remember,  dearest  Nina,  revenge  is 
the  most  costly  of  all  pleasures,  if  one  pays 
for  it  with  all  that  they  possess — their  tran- 
quillity. I  myself  might  have  indulged  such 
thoughts  as  j'ours;  there  were  many  points 
alike  in  our  fortunes  ;  but  to  have  followed 
such  a  course  would  be  like  the  wisdom  of 
one  who  inoculates  himself  with  a  deadly 
malady  that  he  may  impart  the  poison  to 
another." 

"  Must  I  again  tell  you,  that  in  all  I  have 
done  I  cared  less  how  it  miglit  serve  mc  than 
how  it  might  wound  him  ?  I  know  you 
cannot  understand  this  sentiment ;  I  do  not 
ask  of  you  to  sympathize  with  it.  Your 
talents  enabled  you  to  shape  out  a  high  and 
ambitious  career  for  yourself.  You  loved 
the  great  intrigues  of  state,  and  were  well 
fitted  to  conduct  or  control  them.  None 
such  gifts  were  mine.  I  was  and  I  am  still 
a  mere  creature  of  society.  I  never  soared 
even  in  fancy  beyond  the  triumphs  which 
the  world  of  fashion  decrees.  A  cruel 
destiny  excluded  me  from  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  that  would  have  amply  satisfied  me,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  avenge  myself 
on  the  cause." 

"  My  dearest  Nina,  with  all  your  self- 
stimulation  you  cannot  make  yourself  the 
vindictive  creature  you  would  appear,"  said 
the  Princess,  smiling. 

"  IIow  little  do  you  know  my  Italian 
blood!  "  said  the  other,  passionately. 
"That  boy — he  was  not  much  more  than 
boy — that  Greppi  was,  as  I  told  you,  the 
very  image  of  Glencore.  The  same  dark 
skin,  the  same  heavy  brow,  the  same  cold 
stern  look  which  even  a  smile  did  not  en- 
liven ;  even  to  the  impassive  air  with  which 
he  listened  to  a  provocation — all  were  alike. 
Well,  the  resemblance  cost  him  dearly.  I 
consented  at  last  to  Wahnsdorf's  continual 


entreaty  to  exclude  him  from  the  Villa,  and 
charged  the  Count  with  the  commission.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  expended  an  excess  of 
delicacy  on  the  task — I  half  fear  mc  that  he 
did  the  act  more  rudely  than  was  needed. 
At  all  events  a  quarrel  was  the  result,  and  a 
challenge  to  a  duel.  I  only  knew  of  this 
when  all  was  over — believe  me,  I  should 
never  have  permitted  it.  However,  the 
result  was  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  Tho 
youth  fled  from  Massa,  and  though  Wahns- 
dorf  followed  him,  they  never  met." 

"There  was  no  duel,  you  say?"  cried 
the  Princess,  eagerly. 

"How  could  there  be?  This  Greppi 
never  went  to  the  rendezvous.  lie  quitted 
Massa  during  the  night,  and  has  never  sinco 
been  heard  of.  In  this,  I  own  to  you,  he 
was  not  like  him;  "  and  as  she  said  the 
words,  the  tears  swam  in  her  eyes  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  May  I  ask  you  how  you  learned  all 
this?" 

"From  TVahnsdorf;  on  his  return  in  a 
week  or  two,  he  told  me  all.  Ida  at  first 
would  not  believe  it,  but  how  could  she 
discredit  what  was  plain  and  palpable? 
Greppi  was  gone.  All  the  inquiries  of  the 
police  were  in  vain  as  to  his  route — none 
could  guess  how  he  had  escaped." 

"And  this  account  ^yas  given  you — you 
yourself — by  Wahnsdorf  ?  "  repeated  tho 
Princess. 

"Yes,  to  myself;  why  should  he  havo 
concealed  it?  " 

"And  now  he  is  to  marry  Ida  ?  "  said  the 
Princess,  half  musingly  to  herself. 

"  We  hope  with  your  aid  that  it  may  be 
so.  Tho  family  difficulties  are  great ; 
Wahnsdorfs  rank  is  not  ours,  but  he  per- 
sists in  saying  that  to  your  management 
nothing  is  impossible." 

"  His  opinion  is  too  flattering,"  said  the 
Princess,  with  a  cold  gravity  of  manner. 

"But  you  surely  will  not  refuse  us  your 
assistance?  " 

"  You  may  count  upon  me  even  for  more 
than  you  ask,"  said  the  Princess,  rising. 
"  IIow  late  it  is :  day  is  breaking  already  ;  " 
and  so  with  a  tender  embrace  they  parted. 

CHAPTEK  XLII. 
MADAME   DE   SABLOUKOFF  IN   THE   MORNINQ. 

^Iadame  DE  Sadlovkoff  inhabited  "  the 
grand  apartment"  of  the  Hotel  d'ltalic, 
which  is  the  handsomest  quarter  of  the  great 
hotel  of  Florence.  The  same  suite  which 
had  once  tho  distinguished  honor  of  receiv- 
ing a  Czar  and  a  King  of  Prussia,  and  Heav- 
en knows  how  many  lesser  potentates  !  was 
now  devoted  to  one  who,  though  not  of  the 
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small  number  of  the  elect-in-purple,  was 
yet,  in  her  way,  what  politicians  call  a 
■'  Puissance." 

As  iu  the  drama  a  vast  number  of  agencies 
are  required  for  the  due  performance  of  a 
piece,  so  in  the  great  stage  of  life  many  of 
the  chief  motive  powers  rarely  arc  known  to 
the  public  eye.  The  Princess  was  of  this 
number.  She  was  behind  the  scenes  in  more 
than  one  sense,  and  had  her  share  in  the 
great  events  of  her  time. 

While  her  beauty  lasted,  she  bad  traded 
on  the  great  capital  of  attractions,  which 
were  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  As  the  perish- 
able flower  faded,  she,  with  prudential  fore- 
sight, laid  up  a  treasure  in  secret  knowledge 
of  people  and  their  acts,  which  made  her 
dreaded  and  feared  where  she  Avas  once  ad- 
mired and  flattered.  Perhaj^s,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  she  preferred  this  latter 
tribute  to  the  former. 

Although  the  strong  sunlight  was  tem- 
pered by  the  closed  jalousies  and  the  drawn 
muslin  curtains,  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  so  that  her  features  were  but  dimly 
visible  in  the  darkened  atmosphere  of  the 
room.  There  was  something  of  coquetry  in 
this  ;  but  there  was  more — there  was  a  dash 
of  semi-secresy  in  the  air  of  gloom  and  still- 
ness around,  which  gave  to  each  visitor  who 
presented  himself, — and  she  received  but  one 
at  a  time, — an  impression  of  being  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  confidence  and  trust.  The 
mute-like  servant  who  waited  in  the  corridor 
without,  and  who  drew  back  a  massive  cur- 
tain on  your  entrance,  also  aided  the  delu- 
sion, imparting  to  the  interview  a  character 
of  mysterious  solemnity. 

■Through  that  solemn  portal  there  had 
passed  in  and  out  during  the  morning,  vari- 
ous dignitaries  of  the  land,  ministers  and 
envoys,  and  grand  '•'  charges  "  of  the  court. 
The  embroidered  key  of  the  chamberlain  and 
the  purple  stockings  of  a  nuncio  had  come  and 
gone  ;  and  now  there  was  a  brief  pause,  for 
the  groom-in-waiting  had  informed  the  crowd 
in  the  antechamber  that  the  Princess  could 
receive  no  more.  Then  there  was  a  hurried 
scrawling  of  great  names  in  a  large  book,  a 
shower  of  visiting  cards,  and  all  was  over — 
the  fine  equipages  of  fine  people  dashed  ofi", 
and  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  was  empty. 

The  large  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck 
three,  and  Madame  de  Sabloukoff  compared 
the  time  with  her  watch,  and  by  a  movement 
of  impatience  showed  a  feeling  of  displeas- 
ure. She  was  not  accustomed  to  have  her 
appointments  lightly  treated,  and  he  for 
whom  she  had  fixed  an  hour  was  now  thirty 
minutes  behind  his  time.  She  had  been 
known  to  resent  such  unpunctuality,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  might  do  so  again. 
"  I  remember  the  day  when  his  grand-uncle 
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descended  from  his  carriage  to  speak  to  me," 
muttered  she  ;  "  and  that  same  grand-uncle 
was  an  Emperor." 

Perhaps  the  chance  reflection  of  her  image 
in  the  largo  glass  before  her  somewhat  em- 
bittered the  recollection,  for  her  features 
flushed,  and  as  suddenly  grew  pale  again. 
It  may  have  been  that  her  mind  went 
rapidly  back  to  a  period  when  her  fascination 
was  a  despotism  that  even  the  highest  and 
the  haughtiest  obeyed.  "Too  true,"  said 
she,  speaking  to  herself,  "  time  has  dealt 
heavily  with  us  all.  JBut  they  are  no  more 
what  they  once  were  than  am  I.  Their  old 
compact  of  mutual  assistance  is  crumbling 
away  under  the  pi'essure  of  new  rivalries 
and  new  pretensions.  Kings  and  Kaisers 
will  soon  be  like  by-gone  beauties.  I  won- 
der will  they  bear  their  altered  fortune  as 
heroically."  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  her 
tremulous  accents  and  quivei'ing  lip  bore  lit- 
tle evidence  of  the  heroism  she  spoke  of. 

She  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  as  the  ser- 
vant entered  she  said,  but  in  a  voice  of  per- 
fect unconcern,  "When  the  Count  Von 
Wahnsdorf  calls,  you  will  tell  him  that  I 
am  engaged,  but  will  receive  him  to-mor- 
row  " 

"And  why  not  to-day?  charming  Prin- 
cess,' '  said  a  young  man ,  entering  hastily,  and 
whose  graceful  but  somewhat  haughty  air 
set  ofi"  to  every  advantage  his  splendid  Hun- 
garian costume.  "Why  not  now?"  said 
ho,  stooping  to  kiss  her  hand  with  respectful 
gallantry.  She  motioned  to  the  servant  to 
withdraw,  and  they  were  alone. 

"You  are  not  over  exact  in  keeping  an 
appointment,  Monsieur,"  said  she,  stiffly. 
"It  is  somewhat  cruel  to  remind  me  that 
my  claims  in  this  respect  have  grown  anti- 
quated." 

"  I  fancied  myself  the  soul  of  punctual- 
ity, my  dear  Princess,"  said  he,  adjusting 
the  embroidered  scarf  he  wore  over  his 
slioulder.  "  You  mentioned  four  as  the 
hour " 

"  I  said  three  o'clock,"  replied  she, 
coldly. 

"  Three,  or  four,  or  even  five,  what  does  it 
signify?"  said  he,  carelessly.  "We  have 
not,  either  of  us,  I  suspect,  much  occupation 
to  engage  us ;  and  if  I  have  not  interfered 
with  your  other  plans — if  you  have  plans — 
a  thousand  pardons  !  "  cried  he,  suddenly,  as 
the  deep  color  of  her  face  and  her  flashing 
eye  warned  him  that  he  had  gone  too  far ; 
"  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  detained  at  the  rid- 
ing school.  They  have  sent  me  some  young 
horses  from  the  Banat,  and  I  went  over  to 
look  at  them." 

"  The  Count  de  Wahnsdorf  knows  that  he 
need  make  no  apologies  to  Madame  de  Sab- 
loukoiF,"  said  she,  calmly  ;    "  but  it  were 
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just  as  graceful,  perhaps,  to  affect  tlicm. 
My  dear  Count,"  continued  slic,  but  in  a 
tone  perfectly  free  from  all  touch  of  irrita- 
tion, "I  Iiave  asked  to  see  and  speak  with 
you  on  matters  purely  your  own " 

"  You  want  to  dissuade  me  from  this  mar- 
riage," said  he,  interrupting  ;  "but  I  fancy 
that  1  have  already  listened  to  every  thing 
that  can  be  urged  on  that  affair.  If  you 
have  any  argument  other  than  the  old  one 
about  misalliance  and  the  rest  of  it,  I'll  hear 
it  patiently  ;  though  I  tell  you  beforehand 
that  I  should  like  to  learn  that  a  connection 
with  an  imperial  house  had  some  advantage 
besides  that  of  a  continual  barrier  to  one's 
wishes." 

"  I  understand,"  said  she,  quietly,  "  that 
you  named  the  terms  on  which  you  would 
abandon  this  project — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  cried  he,  angrily. 
"  Is  this  another  specimen  of  the  delicacy 
with  which  ministers  treat  a  person  of  my 
station  ?  " 

"  To  discuss  that  point,  Count,  would  lead 
lis  wide  of  our  mark.  Am  I  to  conclude 
that  my  informant  was  correct?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  may  have  been  re- 
ported to  you  ?  "  said  he,  almost  rudely. 

"  You  shall  hear  and  judge  for  yourself," 
Avas  the  calm  answer.  "  Count  Kollorath 
informed  mo  that  you  offered  to  abandon 
this  marriage,  on  condition  that  you  were 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pahlen 
Hussars." 

The  young  man's  face  became  scarlet  with 
shame,  and  he  tried  twice  to  speak,  but  un- 
availingly. 

With  a  merciless  slowness  of  utterance, 
and  a  manner  of  the  most  unmoved  stern- 
ness, she  went  on  :  "I  did  not  deem  the  pro- 
posal at  all  exorbitant.  It  was  a  price  that 
they  could  well  afford  to  pay." 

"  Well,  they  refused  me,"  said  he 
bluntly. 

"  Not  exactly  refused  you,"  said  she,  more 
gently.  "  They  reminded  you  of  the  necessity 
of  conforming,  or  at  least  appearing  to  con- 
form, to  the  rules  of  the  service ;  that  you 
had  only  been  a  few  months  in  command  of 
a  squadron  ;  that  your  debts,  which  were 
considerable,  had  been  noised  about  the 
wdrld,  so  that  a  little  time  should  elapse  and 
a  favorable  opportunity  present  itself  before 
this  promotion  could  be  effected." 

"  IIow  correctly  they  have  instructed  you 
in  all  the  details  of  this  affair  !  "  said  he, 
with  a  scornful  smile. 

"  It  is  a  rare  event  when  I  am  misin- 
formed, sir,"  was  her  cold  reply;  "nor 
could  it  redound  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  ask  my  advice  to  afford  me  incorrect 
information." 

"Then,  I  am   quite  unable  to  perceive 


what  you  want  with  me,'''  cried  he.  "  It  is 
plain  enough  you  are  in  possession  of  all  that 
I  could  tell  you.  Or  is  all  this  only  the 
prelude  to  some  menace  or  other?  " 

She  made  no  other  answer  to  this  rude 
question  than  by  a  smile  so  dubious  in  its 
meaning,  it  might  imply  scorn,  or  pity,  or 
even  sorrow. 

"  You  must  not  wonder  if  I  be  angry," 
continued  he,  in  an  accent  that  betokened 
shame  at  his  own  violence.  "  They  have 
treated  me  so  long  as  a  fool  that  they  have 
made  me  something  worse  than  one." 

"  I  am  not  offended  by  your  warmth, 
Count,"  said  she,  softly.  "  It  is,  at  least, 
the  guarantee  of  your  sincerity.  I  tell  you, 
therefore,  I  have  no  threat  to  hold  over  you. 
It  will  be  enough  that  I  can  show  you  the 
impolicy  of  the  marriage  ; — I  don't  want  to 
use  a  stronger  word — what  estrangement  it 
will  lead  to  as  regards  your  own  family,  how 
inadequately  it  will  respond  to  the  sacrifices 
it  will  cost." 

"  Tiiat  consideration  is  for  me  to  think  of, 
Madam,"  said  he,  proudly. 

"And  for  your  friends  also,"  interposed 
she,  softly. 

"If  by  my  friends  you  mean  those  who 
have  watched  every  occasion  of  my  life  to 
oppose  my  plans  and  thwart  my  wishes,  I 
conclude  that  they  will  prove  themselves  as 
vigilant  now  as  heretofore:  but  I  am  getting 
somewhat  weary  of  this  friendship." 

"My  dear  Count,  give  me  a  patient,  if 
possible,  an  indulgent  hearing  for  five 
minutes,  or  even  half  that  time,  and  I  hope 
it  will  save  us  both  a  world  of  misconception. 
If  this  marriage  that  you  are  so  eager  to 
conti-act  were  an  affair  of  love,  of  that  ardent 
passionate  love  which  recognizes  no  obstacle 
nor  acknowledges  any  barrier  to  its  wishes, 
I  could  regard  the  question  as  one  of  those 
cvcry-day  events  in  life  whoso  uniformity  is 
seldom  broken  by  a  new  incident ;  for  love 
stories  have  a  terrible  sameness  in  them." 
She  smiled  as  she  said  this,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  smile  at  first,  and  then 
laugh  heartily. 

"  But  if,"  resumed  she,  seriously,  "  if  1 
only  sec  in  this  project  a  mere  caprice — half, 
more  than  half,  based  upon  the  jileasure  of 
wounding  family  pride,  or  of  coercing  those 
who  have  hitherto  dictated  to  you ;  if, 
besides  this,  I  perceive  that  there  is  no 
strong  affection  on  cither  side — none  of  that 
impetuous  passion  which  the  world  accepts 
as  '  the  attenuating  circumstance  '  in  rash 
marriages '* 

"  And  who  has  told  you  that  I  do  not  love 
Ida,  or  that  she  is  not  devoted  with  her  whole 
heart  to  wjp?"  cried  he,  interrupting  her. 

"You  yourself  have  told  the  first.  You 
have  shown  by  the  price  you  have  laid  on  the 
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object  the  value  at  which  you  estimate  it. 
As  for  the  latter  part  of  your  question — " 
Sne  paused  and  arranged  the  folds  of  her 
shawl,  purposely  playing  with  his  impatience, 
and  enjoying  it. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  as  for  the  latter  part, 
go  on." 

"  It  scarcely  requires  an  answer.  I  saw 
Ida  Delia  Torre  last  night  in  a  society  of 
which  her  affianced  husband  was  not  one  ; 
and,  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  hers  was 
not  the  bearing  that  bespoke  engaged 
affections." 

"Indeed  !  "  said  he,  but  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  neither  displeasure  nor  surprise. 

"  It  was  as  I  have  told  yoii,  Count.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  youth  of  Florence,  such  as 
you  know  them,  she  laughed  and  talked  and 
sung,  in  all  the  careless  gayety  of  a  heart  at 
ease  ;  or,  if  at  moments  a  shade  of  sadness 
crossed  her  features,  it  was  so  brief  that  only 
one  observing  her  closely  as  myself  could 
mark  it." 

"  And  how  did  that  subtle  intelligence  of 
yours  interpret  this  show  of  sorrow?  "  said 
he,  in  a  voice  of  mockery  but  yet  of  deep 
anxiety. 

"  My  subtle  intelligence  was  not  taxed  to 
guess,  for  I  knew  her  secret,"  said  the 
Princess,  with  all  the  strength  of  conscious 
power. 

"  Her  secret,  her  secret,"  said  he,  eagerly  ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

The  Princess  smiled  coldly,  and  said,  "  I 
have  not  yet  found  my  frankness  so  well 
repaid  that  I  should  continue  to  expend  it." 

"What  is  the  reward  to  be,  Madam? 
Name  it,"  said  he,  boldly. 

"  The  same  candor  on  your  part,  Count ; 
I  ask  for  no  more." 

"  But  what  have  I  to  reveal — what 
mystery  is  there  that  your  omniscience  has 
not  penetrated?  " 

"  There  may  be  some  that  your  frankness 
has  not  avowed,  my  dear  Count." 

' '  If  you  refer  to  what  you  have  called 
Ida's  secret " 

"No;"  broke  she  in.  "I  was  now 
alluding  to  what  might  be  called  your 
secret." 

"  Mine  !  my  secret !  "  exclaimed  he  ;  but 
though  the  tone  was  meant  to  convey  great 
astonishment,  the  confusion  of  his  manner 
was  far  more  apparent. 

"  Your  secret,  Count,",  she  repeated, 
slowly,  "  which  has  been  just  as  safe  in  my 
keeping  as  if  it  had  been  confided  to  me  on 
honor." 

"  I  was  not  aware  how  much  I  owed  to 
your  discretion,  Madam,"  said  he,scoffingly. 

"  I  am  but  too  happy  when  any  services 
of  mine  can  rescue  the  fame  of  a  great 
family   from  reproach,   sir,"    replied    she. 
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proudly  ;  for  all  the  control  slie  h.ad  here- 
tofore imposed  upon  her  temper  seemed  at 
last  to  have  yielded  to  offended  dignity. 
"  Happily  for  that  illustrious  house,  hap- 
pily for  yoa,  too,  I  am  one  of  a  very  few  who 
know  oi'  Count  AVahnsdorf's  doings.  To 
have  suffered  your  antagonist  in  a  duel  to  be 
tracked,  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  an 
Austrian  fortress,  when  a  word  from  you 
had  citlier  warned  him  of  his  peril  or  averted 
the  danger,  was  bad  enough  ;  ])ut  to  have 
stigmatized  his  name  with  cowardice,  and  to 
have  defamed  him  because  he  was  your  rival, 
was  far  worse." 

^Vahnsdorf  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  fist  till  it  shook  beneath  the  blow, 
but  never  uttered  a  word,  while  with  in- 
creased energy  she  continued  : 

"  Every  step  of  this  bad  history  is  known 
to  me  ;  every  detail  of  it,  from  your  gross 
and  insulting  provocation  to  this  poor 
friendless  youth,  to  the  last  scene  of  his 
committal  to  a  dungeon." 

"And,  of  course,  you  have  related  your 
interesting  narrative  to  Ida?  "  cried  he. 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  respect  which  I  have  never 
lost  for  those  whose  name  you  bear  had  been 
quite  enough  to  restrain  me,  had  I  not  even 
other  thoughts." 

"  And  what  may  they  be?  "  asked  he. 

"  To  take  the  first  opportunity  of  finding 
myself  alone  with  j^ou,  to  represent  how 
nearly  it  concerns  your  honor  that  this 
affair  should  never  be  bruited  abroad  ;  to 
insist  upon  your  lending  every  aid  to  obtain 
this  young  man's  liberation ;  to  show  that 
the  provocation  came  from  yourself;  and, 
lastly,  all  painful  though  it  be,  to  remove 
from  him  the  stain  you  have  inflicted,  and 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  esteem  that  your 
calumny  may  have  robbed  him  of.  These 
were  the  other  thoughts  I  alluded  to." 

"  And  you  fancy  that  I  am  to  engage  in 
this  sea  of  trouble  for  the  sake  of  some  name- 
less bastard,  while  in  doing  so  I  compromise 
myself  and  my  own  honor?  " 

"  Do  you  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  by 
another.  Count  Wahnsdorf  ?  "  asked  she. 

"This  is  a  threat,  Madam."  ' 

"  All  the  speedier  will  the  matter  be  set- 
tled if  you  understand  it  as  such." 

"And,  of  course,  the  next  condition  will 
be  for  me  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  Ida  in 
his  favor,"  said  he,  with  a  savage  irony. 

"I  stipulate  for  nothing  of  the  sort; 
Count  Wahnsdorf's  pretensions  will  be  to- 
morrow just  where  they  are  to-day." 

"You  hold  them  cheaply,  Madam.  I  am 
indeed  unfortunate  in  all  my  pursuit  of  your 
esteem." 

"  You  live  in  a  sphere  to  command  it,  sir," 
was  her  reply,  given  with  a  counterfeited 
humility;  and,  whether  it  was  the  tone  of 
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mingled  insolence  and  submission  she  as- 
sumed, or  simply  the  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  in  her  sight,  but  AYahnsdorf 
cowered  before  her  like  a  frightened  child. 
At  this  moment  the  servant  entered,  and 
presented  a  visiting  card  to  the  Princess. 

"Ah,  he  comes  in  an  opportune  moment," 
cried  she.  "This  is  the  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Massa's  household — the  Chevalier 
Stubber.  Yes,"  continued  she  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  I  will  receive  him." 

If  there  was  not  any  conspicuous  graceful- 
ness in  the  Chevalier's  approach,  there  was 
an  air  of  quiet  self-possession  that  bespoke 
a  sense  of  his  own  worth  and  importance ; 
and,  while  ho  tui'ncd  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  young  Count,  his  unpolished  manner  was 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  dignity. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  chance  by  which  I  find 
you  here,  Count  Wahnsdorf , "  said  he,  "  for 
you  Avill  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  young  fel- 
low you  had  that  affair  with  at  Massa  has 
just  been  liberated." 

"  "When?  and  how?"  cried  the  Princess, 
hastily. 

"As  to  the  time,  it  must  be  about  four 
days  ago,  as  my  letters  inform  me  ;  as  to  the 
how,  I  fancy  the  Count  can  best  inform 
you  ;  he  has  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
matter."  The  Count  blushed  deeply,  and 
turned  away  to  hide  his  face,  but  so  quickly 
as  to  miss  the  expression  of  scornful  mean- 
ing with  which  the  Princess  regarded  him. 
"  But  I  want  to  hear  the  details,  Chevalier," 
said  she. 

"And  I  can  give  you  none,  !Madam.  My 
dispatches  simj^ly  mention  that  the  act  of 
arrest  was  discovered  in  some  way  to  be  in- 
formal. Sir  Horace  Upton  proved  so  much. 
There  then  arose  a  question  of  giving  him 
up  to  us,  but  my  master  declined  the  honor  ; 
he  would  have  no  trouble  he  said  with  Eng- 
land or  Englishmen  ;  and  some  say  that  the 
youtli  claims  an  English  nationality.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  are,  perhaps,  like-minded 
in  the  matter ;  at  all  events,  he  is  free,  and 
will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  Then  I  shall  invite  him  to  dinner,  and 
beg  both  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  meet  him," 
said  she,  with  a  voice  wherein  a  tone  of 
malicious  drollery  mingled. 

"  I  am  your  servant,  Madam,"  said  Stub- 
ber. 

"And  I  am  engaged,"  said  Wahnsdorf, 
taking  up  his  shako. 

"  You  arc  off  for  Vienna  to-night,  Count 
Wahnsdorf,"  whispered  the  Princess  in  his 
ear. 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Madam?"  said  he, 
in  a  tone  equally  low. 

"  Only  that  I  have  a  letter  written  for  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  Avhich  I  desire  to  in- 
trust to  your  hands.  You  may  as  well  read 
ere  I  seal  it." 


The  Count  took  the  letter  from  her  hand, 
and  retired  towards  the  window  to  read  it. 
AVhile  she  conversed  eagerly  with  Stubber, 
she  did  not  fail  from  time  to  time  to  glance 
towards  the  other,  and  mark  the  expression 
of  his  features  as  he  folded  and  replaced 
the  letter  in  its  envelope,  and  slowly  ap- 
proaching her,  said  : 

"  You  are  most  discreet,  Madam." 

"  I  hope  I  am  just,  sir,"  said  she,  mod- 
estly. 

"  This  was  somewhat  of  a  diiBcult  under- 
taking, too,"  said  he,  with  an  equivocal 
smile. 

"It  was  certainly  a  pleasant  and  proud 
one,  sir,  as  it  always  must  be,  to  write  to  a 
mother  in  commendation  of  her  son.  By 
the  way.  Chevalier,  you  have  forgotten  to 
make  your  compliments  to  the  Count  on  his 
promotion " 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Madam  ;  what 
may  it  be  ?  "  asked  Stubber. 

"  To  the  command  of  the  Pahlon  Hussars, 
sir ;  one  of  the  proudest  '  charges '  of  the 
empire." 

A  rush  of  blood  to  Wahnsdorfs  face  was 
as  quickly  followed  by  a  deadly  pallor,  and 
with  a  broken,  faint  utterance,  Jie  said, 
"  Good-bye,"  and  left  the  room. 

"  A  fine  young  fellow — the  very  picture  of 
a  soldier,"  exclaimed  Stubber,  looking  after 
him. 

"A  chevalier  of  the  olden  time,  sir — the 
very  soul  of  honor,"  said  the  Princess,  en- 
thusiastically. "And  now  for  a  little  gossip 
with  yourself." 

It  is  not  "  in  our  brief"  to  record  what 
passed  in  that  chatty  interview ;  plenty  of 
state  secrets  and  state  gossip  there  was — 
abundance  of  that  dangerous  trifling  which 
mixes  up  the  passions  of  society  with  the 
great  game  of  politics,  and  makes  statecraft 
feel  the  impress  of  men's  whims  and  capricess 
We  Avere  just  beginning  at  that  era  the 
"  policy  of  resentments  "  which  has  since 
pervaded  Europe,  and  the  Chevalier  and  the 
Princess  were  sufficiently  behind  the  scene, 
to  have  many  things  to  communicate  ;  and 
here  wc  must  leave  them  while  we  hasten  on 
to  other  scenes  and  other  actors. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 
DOINGS  IN  DOWNING-STREET. 

The  dull  old  precincts  of  Downing-street 
were  more  than  usually  astir.  Hackney- 
coaches  and  cabs  at  an  early  hour,  private 
chariots  somewhat  later,  went  to  and  fro 
along  the  dreary  pavement,  and  two  cabinet 
messengers  with  splashed  calcches  arrived  in 
hot  haste  from  Dover.  Frequent,  too,  were 
the  messages  from  the  House  ;  a  leading  op- 
positionist was  then  thundering  away  against 
the    government,    inveighing    against    the 
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treacherous  character  of  their  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  indignantly  calling  on  them  for  cer- 
tain dispatches  to  their  late  envoy  at  Naples. 
At  every  cheer  which  greeted  him  from  his 
party  a  fresh  missive  would  bo  dispatched 
from  the  Treasury  benches,  and  the  whisper, 
at  first  cautiously  muttered,  grew  louder 
and  louder,  "  Why  does  not  Upton  come 
down?" 

So  intricate  has  been  the  web  of  our  petty 
entanglement^,  so  complex  the  threads  of 
those  small  intrigues  by  which  wc  have 
earned  our  soubriquet  of  the  "  perfide 
Albion,"  that  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  of 
day  to  recall  the  exact  question  whose  solu- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  orator  of  the  de- 
bate, "  placed  us  either  at  the  head  of  Eu- 
rope, or  consigned  us  to  the  fatal  mediocrity 
of  a  third-rate  power."  The  prophecy, 
whichever  way  read,  gives  us  unhappily  no 
clue  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  are  only 
left  to  conjecture  that  it  was  an  intervention 
in  Spain  or  "  something  about  the  Poles." 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  matter,  in- 
significant enough  in  itself,  was  converted 
into  a  serious  attack  on  the  government,  and 
all  the  strength  of  the  opposition  was  ar- 
rayed to  give  power  and  consistency  to  the 
assault.  As  is  equally  usual,  the  cabinet 
was  totally  unprepared  for  defence ;  either 
they  had  altogether  undervalued  the  subject 
or  they  trusted  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
they  had  conducted  it ;  whichever  of  these 
be  the  right  explanation,  each  minister  could 
only  say  to  his  colleague,  "  It  never  came 
before  me;  Upton  knows  all  about  it." 

"And  where  is  Upton  ? — Why  does  he  not 
come  down?" — were  again  and  again  reit- 
erated ;  while  a  shower  of  messages  and  even 
mandates  invoked  his  presence. 

The  last  of  these  was  a  peremptory  note 
from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Premier  him- 
self, written  in  three  very  significant  words, 
thus,  "Come,  or  go;"  and  given  to  a 
trusty  whip,  the  Hon.  Gerald  Neville,  to 
deliver. 

Armed  with  this  not  very  conciliatory  doc- 
ument, the  well-practised  tactitian  drew  up 
to  the  door  of  the  Foreign  OfBce,  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Give  him  this  card  and  this  note,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  well-dressed  and  very  placid 
young  gentleman  who  acted  as  his  private 
secretary. 

"  Sir  Horace  is  very  poorly,  sir  ;  he  is  at 
this  moment  in  a  mineral  bath  ;  but  as  the 
matter  you  say  is  pressing,  he  will  see  you. 
Will  you  pass  this  way  ?  " 

Mr.  Neville  followed  his  guide  through  an 
infinity  of  passages,  and  at  length  reached 
a  large  folding-door,  opening  one  side  of 
which  he  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment, but  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  a 


thick  and  offensive  vapor,  that  ho  could 
barely  perceive,  through  the  mist,  the  bath 
in  which  Upton  lay  reclined,  and  the  figure 
of  a  man,  whoso  look  and  attitude  bespoke 
the  doctor,  beside  him. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fullow,"  sighed  Upton,  ex- 
tending two  dripping  fingers  in  salutation  ; 
"  you  have  come  in  at  the  death.  This  is 
the  last  of  it !  " 

"  No,  no  ;  don't  say  that,"  cried  the 
other,  encouragingly.  "Have  you  had  any 
sudden  seizure?  What  is  the  nature  of 
it?" 

"  He,"  said  he,  looking  round  to  the  doc- 
tor, "  calls  it '  arachnoidal  trismus,'  a  thing, 
he  says,  that  they  have  all  of  them  ignored 
for  many  a  day,  though  Charlemagne  died 
of  it.  Ah,  doctor  " — and  he  addressed  a 
question  to  him  in  German. 

A  growled  volley  of  gutturals  ensued,  and 
Upton  went  on — 

"Yes,  Chatlemagne — Melancthon  had  ifc, 
but  lingered  for  years.  It  is  the  peculiar 
affection  of  great  intellectual  natures  when 
afHicted  by  over-sensibility." 

Whether  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of 
the  sick  man  that  inspired  hope,  or  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  the  doctor  that  sug- 
gested distrust,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  to- 
gether ;  but  certainly  Neville  rapidly  rallied 
from  the  fears  whicli  had  beset  him  on  en- 
tering, and  in  a  voice  of  a  more  cheery  tone^ 
said : 

"  Come,  come.  Sir  Horace,  you'll  throw 
off  this  as  you  have  done  other  such  attacks. 
You  have  never  been  wanting  either  to  your 
friends  or  yourself  when  the  hour  of  emer- 
gency called.  We  are  in  such  a  moment  of 
difliculty  now,  and  you  alone  can  rescue  us." 

"  How  cruel  of  the  Duke  to  write  me 
that!  "  sighed  Upton,  as  he  held  up  the 
piece  of  paper  from  which  the  water  had 
obliterated  all  trace  of  the  words.  "  It  was 
so  inconsiderate — eh,  Neville?  " 

"  I'm  not  aware  of  the  terms  ho  em- 
ployed," said  the  other. 

This  was  the  very  admission  that  Upton 
sought  to  obtain,  and  in  a  far  more  cheery 
voice  he  said  : 

"  If  I  was  capable  of  the  effort — if  Doctor 
Gelimirstad  thought  it  safe  for  me  to  venture 
— I  could  set  all  this  to  right.  These  people 
are  all  talking  '  without  book,'  Neville — 
the  ever  recurring  blunder  of  an  opposition 
when  they  address  themselves  to  a  foreign 
question ;  they  go  upon  a  newspaper  para- 
graph, or  the  equally  incorrect  '  private 
communication  from  a  friend. '  Men  in  office 
alone  can  attain  to  txuth — exact  truth — 
about  questions  of  foreign  policy." 

"  The  debate  is  taking  a  serious  turn, 
however,"  interposed  Neville.  "  They  reit- 
erate very  bold  assertions,   which  none  of 
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our  people  are  in  a  position  to  contradict. 
Their  confidence  is  evidently  increasing  with 
the  show  of  confusion  in  our  ranks.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  meet  them,  and  that 
quickly." 

"  AVell,  T  suppose  I  must  go,"  sighed 
Upton  ;  and  as  he  held  out  his  wrist  to  have 
his  pulse  felt,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  doctor. 

"  He  calls  it  '  a  life  period,'  Xevillc.  lie 
says  that  he  won't  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

The  doctor  muttered  on. 

"  He  adds  that  the  trismus  may  be  thus 
converted  into  '  Bi-trismus.'  Just  imagine 
that  !  " 

Tliough  this  was  a  stretch  of  fancy  clear 
and  away  beyond  Neville's  apprehension,  he 
began  to  feel  certain  misgivings  about  push- 
ing a  request  so  full  of  danger  ;  but  from 
this  he  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  tone 
in  which  Upton  now  addressed  his  valet  with 
directions  as  to  the  dress  he  intended  to  wear. 

"  The  loose  pelisse,  with  the  astracan, 
Giuseppe,  and  that  vest  of  '  cramoise  '  vel- 
vet ;  and  if  you  will  just  glance  at  the  news- 
paper, Neville,  in  the  next  room,  Ull  come 
to  you  immediately." 

The  newspapers  of  the  morning  after  this 
interview,  afford  us  the  speediest  mode  of 
completing  the  incidents,  and  the  concluding 
sentences  of  a  leading  article  will  be  enough 
to  place  before  our  readers  what  ensued. 

"  It  was  at  this  moment,  and  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  that  Sir  Horace  Upton  entered  the 
house.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  IMr.  Neville, 
he  slowly  passed  up  and  took  his  accustomed 
place.  The  traces  of  severe  illness  in  his 
features,  and  the  great  debility  which  his 
gestures  displayed,  gave  an  unusual  interest 
to  a  scene  already  almost  dramatic  in  its 
character.  For  a  moment  the  great  chief 
of  opposition  was  obliged  to  pause  in  his  as- 
sault to  let  this  flood-tide  of  sympathy  pass 
on,  and  when  at  length  he  did  resume,  it 
was  plain  to  see  how  much  the  tone  of  his 
invective  had  been  tempered  by  a  respect  for 
the  actual  feeling  of  the  house.  The  neces- 
sity fur  this  act  of  deference,  added  to  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  in  presence  of  the 
man  whose  acts  he  so  strenuously  denounced, 
were  too  mucii  for  the  nerves  of  the  orator, 
and  he  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  wlioso 
confusfd  and  uncertain  sentences  scarcely 
warranted  tlie  cheers  with  which  his  friends 
rallied  him. 

"Sir  Horace  rose  at  once  to  reply.  His 
voice  was  at  first  so  inarticulate  that  we 
could  l)ut  catch  the  burden  of  what  he  snid 
— a  request  that  tlic  Iiouse  would  accord  him 
all  the  indulgence  which  his  state  of  debility 
and  suffering  called   for.     If  the  first  few 


sentences  he  uttered  imparted  a  painful  sig- 
nificance to  the  entreaty,  it  very  soon  became 
apparent  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  bespeak 
such  indulgence.  In  a  voice  that  gained 
strength  and  fulness  as  he  proceeded,  lie  en- 
tered upon  what  might  be  called  a  narrative 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  administration, 
clearly  showing  that  their  course  was  guided 
by  certain  great  principles  which  dictated  a 
line  of  action  firm  and  undeviating ;  that 
the  measures  of  the  government,  however 
modified  by  passing  events  in  Europe,  had 
been  uniformly  consistent,  based  upon  the 
faith  of  treaties,  but  ever  mindful  of  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  age.  Tlirougli 
a  narrative  of  singular  complexity  he  guided 
himself  with  consummate  skill,  and  though 
detailing  events  which  occupied  every  region 
of  the  globe,  neither  confusion  nor  inconsis- 
tency ever  marred  the  recital,  and  names  and 
places  and  dates  were  quoted  by  him  without 
any  artificial  aid  to  memory." 

There  was  in  the  polished  air  and  calm 
dispassionate  delivery  of  the  sjieaker,  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  charm  the  ears  of 
those  who  for  four  hours  before  had  been  so 
mercilessly  assailed  by  all  the  vituj^eration 
and  insolence  of  party  animosity.  It  was, 
so  to  say,  a  period  of  relief  and  repose  which 
even  antagonists  were  not  insensible  to.  No 
man  ever  understood  the  advantage  of  his 
gifts  in  this  way  better' than  Upton,  nor  ever 
was  there  one  who  could  convert  the  powers 
which  fascinated  society  into  the  means  of 
controlling  a  popular  assembly,  with  greater 
assurance  of  success.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
strictly  logical  mind,  a  close  and  acute 
thinker  ;  he  was  of  a  highly  imaginative 
temperament,  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  a 
poetic  fancy  ;  he  was  thoroughly  well  read, 
and  gifted  with  a  ready  memory  ;  but  above 
all  these — transcendently  above  them  all — 
he  was  a  "  man  of  the  world  ;  "  and  no  one 
either  in  parliament  or  out  of  it  knew  so 
well  when  it  was  right  to  say  "  the  wrong 
thing."     But  let  us  resume  our  quotation  : 

"  For  more  than  three  hours  did  the  house 
listen  with  breathless  attention,  to  a  narra- 
tive which  in  no  parliamentary  experience 
has  been  surpassed  for  the  lucid  clearness  of 
its  details,  the  unbroken  flow  of  its  relation. 
The  orator  up  to  thiS  time  had  strictly  de- 
voted himself  to  explanation  ;  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  what  might  be  called  reply.  If 
the  house  was  charmed  and  instructed  be- 
fore, it  was  now  positively  astonished  and 
electrified  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
speaker's  raillery  and  invective.  Not  satis- 
fied with  showing  the  evil  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  any  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  opposition,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  the  insufliciency  of  views 
always  based  upon  false  information. 
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"  '  Wo  have  been  taunted,'  said  ho,  '  with 
the  chai-ge  of  fomenting  discords  in  foreign 
lands  ;  wc  have  been  arraigned  as  disturbers 
of  the  world's  peace,  and  called  the  fire- 
brands of  Europe ;  we  are  exhibited  as  parad- 
ing the  Continent  Avith  a  more  than  Quix- 
otic ardor — since  we  seek  less  the  redress  of 
wrong  than  the  opportunity  to  display  our 
own  powers  of  interference — that  quality, 
wliich  the  learned  gentleman  has  signifi- 
cantly stigmatized  as  a  spirit  of  meddling 
impertinence,  offensive  to  the  whole  world 
of  civilization.  Let  me  tell  him,  sir,  that 
the  very  debate  of  this  night  has  elicited, 
and  from  himself,  too,  the  very  outrages  he 
has  had  the  temerity  to  ascribe  to  us.  His 
has  been  this  indiscriminate  ardor,  his,  this 
unjudging  rashness,  his,  this  meddling  im- 
pertinence (I  am  but  quoting,  not  invent- 
ing, a  phrase),  which,  without  accurate — 
without,  indeed,  any — information,  he  has 
ventured  to  charge  the  government  with 
what  no  administration  would  be  guilty  of 
— a  cool  and  deliberate  violation  of  the  na- 
tional law  of  Europe. 

"  '  He  has  told  you,  sir,  that  in  our  eager- 
ness to  distinguish  ourselves  as  universal 
redressers  of  injury,  we  have  ferreted  out — 
I  take  his  own  polished  expression — the  case 
of  an  obscure  boy  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
Italy,  converted  a  commonplace  and  very 
vulgar  incident  into  a  tale  of  interest,  and 
by  a  series  of  artful  devices  and  insinuations 
based  upon  this  narrative  a  grave  and  in- 
sulting charge  upon  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
allies.  lie  has  alleged  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings  we  had  not  the 
shadow  of  pretence  for  our  interference  ; 
that  the  acts  imputed  occurred  in  a  land 
over  which  we  had  no  control,  and  in  the 
person  of  an  individual  in  whom  we  had  no 
interest.  That  this  Sebastiano  Greppi — this 
'  image-boy '  —  for  so  with  a  courteous 
pleasantry  he  has  called  him — was  a  Nea- 
politan subject,  the  affiliated  envoy  of  I  know 
not  what  number  of  secret  societies  ;  that 
his  sculptural  pretensions  were  but  pretests 
to  conceal  his  real  avocations — the  agency 
of  a  blood-thirsty  faction  ;  that  his  crime  was 
no  less  than  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  that 
xYustrian  gentleness  and  mercy  were  never 
more  conspicuously  illustrated  than  in  the 
commutation  of  a  death  sentence  to  one  of 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

"  '  What  a  rude  task  is  mine,  when  I  must 
say  that  for  even  one  of  these  assertions 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 
Greppi's  offence  was  not  a  crime  against  the 
state  ;  as  little  was  it  committed  within  the 
limits  of  the  Austrian  territory.  He  is  not 
the  envoy,  or  even  a  member,  of  any  revo- 
lutionary club  ;  he  never — I  am  speaking 
with  knowledge,  sir — he  never  mingled  in 


the  schemes  of  plotting  politicians  ;  as  far 
removed  is  ho  from  sympathy  with  such 
men,  as  the  genius  of  a  groat  artist,  is  he 
elevated  above  the  humble  path  to  whicli  the 
learned  gentleman's  raillery  would  sentence 
him.  For  the  cliaracter  of  '  an  image- 
vender,'  the  learned  gentleman  must  look 
nearer  home;  and,  lastly,  this  youth  is  an 
Englishman,  born  of  a  race  and  a  blood  that 
need  feel  no  shame  in  comparison  witli  any 
around  me !  " 

"To  the  loud  cry  of  'Name,  name,' 
which  now  arose.  Sir  Horace  replied — '  If  I 
do  not  announce  the  name  at  this  moment, 
it  is  because  there  are  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  youth  to  which  publicity 
would  give  irreparable  pain.  These  are 
details  which  I  have  no  right  to  bring  under 
discussion,  and  which  must  inevitably  thus 
become  matters  of  town-talk.  To  any 
gentleman  of  the  opposite  side  who  may 
desire  to  verify  the  assertions  I  have  made  to 
the  House,  I  would,  under  pledge  of  secresy, 
reveal  the  name.  I  would  do  more  ;  I  would 
permit  him  to  confide  it  to  a  select  number 
of  friends  equally  pledged  with  himself. 
This  is  surely  enough.'  " 

We  have  no  occasion  to  continue  our 
quotation  further,  and  we  take  up  our 
history,  as  Sir  Horace,  overwhelmed  by  the 
warmest  praises  and  congratulations,  drove 
off  from  the  House  to  his  home.  Amid  all 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  this 
brilliant  success  produced  among  the  minis- 
terialists, there  was  a  kind  of  dread  lest  the 
over-taxed  powers  of  the  orator  should  pay 
the  heavy  penalty  of  such  an  effort.  They 
had  all  heard  how  he  came  from  a  sick 
chamber  ;  they  had  all  seen  him,  trembling, 
faint,  and  almost  voiceless  as  he  stole  up  to 
his  place,  and  they  began  to  fear  lest  they 
had,  in  the  hot  zeal  of  party,  imperilled  the 
ablest  chief  in  their  ranks. 

What  a  relief  to  these  agonies  had  it  been, 
could  they  have  seen  Upton,  as  he  once  more 
gained  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  where, 
divested  of  all  the  restraints  of  an  audience, 
he  walked  leisurely  up  and  down,  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  occasionally  smiling  pleasantly 
as  some  "  conceit  "  crossed  his  mind. 

Had  there  been  any  one  to  mark  him  there, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have 
regarded  him  as  a  man  revelling  in  the  after- 
thought of  a  great  success — one  who,  having 
come  gloriously  through  the  combat,  was 
triumphantly  recalling  to  his  memory  evavy 
incident  of  the  fight.  How  little  had  they 
understood  Sir  Horace  Upton  who  would 
have  read  him  in  this  wise !  That  daring 
and  grasping  nature  rarely  dallied  in  tlie 
past ;  even  the  present  was  scarcely  full 
enough  for  the  craving  of  a  spirit  that  cried 
ever  "  Forward." 
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What  might  be  made  of  that  night's 
Buccess — how  best  should  it  be  turned  to 
account! — these  were  the  thoughts  which 
beset  him,  and  many  were  the  devices  which 
bis  subtlety  hit  on  to  this  end.  There  was 
not  a  goal  his  ambition  could  point  to,  but 
which  came  associated  with  some  deteriorat- 
ing ingredient.     IIo  was  tired  of  the  Conti- 


I  nent,  he  hated  England,  he  shuddered  at  the 

j  Colonies.  India,  perhaps,  said  he,  hesitat- 
ingly— India  perhaps  might  do.  To  continue 
as  he  was — to  remain  in  office,  as  having 
reached   the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder — 

,  would  have  been  insupportable  indeed  ;  and 
yet  how,  without  longer  service  at  his  post, 

1  could  any  man  claim  a  higher  reward  ? 
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CHAPTER   XLIT. 
THE   SUBTLETIES   OF   STATECRAFT. 

It  was  not  till  Sir  Iloruce  had  smoked  liis 
third  cigar  that  he  seated  himself  at  his 
writing-table.  lie  then  wrote  rapidly  a 
brief  note,  of  which  ho  proceeded  to  make  a 
careful  copy.  This  he  folded  and  placed  in 
an  envelope,  addressing  it  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Cloudeslie. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  bed.  The  day  was  already  break- 
ing, and  yet  that  sick  man  was  unwearied 
and  unwasted — not  a  trace  of  fatigue  in 
features,  that  under  the  infliction  of  a  tire- 
some dinner-party  would  have  seemed  bereft 
of  hope. 

The  tied-up  knocker — the  straw-strewn 
street — the  closely-drawn  curtains  announced 
to  London  the  next  morning  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minister  was  seriously  ill ;  and 
from  an  early  hour  the  tide  of  inquiries,  in 
carriages  and  on  foot,  passed  silently  along 
that  dreary  way.  High  and  mighty  were 
the  names  inscribed  in  the  porter's  book ; 
royal  dukes  had  called  in  person,  and  never 
was  public  solicitude  more  widely  mani- 
fested. There  is  something  very  flattering  in 
the  thought  of  a  great  intelligence  being 
damaged  and  endangered  in  our  service  ! 
With  all  its  melancholy  influences,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  importance  suggested  by  the  idea, 
that  for  us  and  our  interest  a  man  of  com- 
manding powers  should  have  jeopardied  his 
life.  There  is  a  very  general  prejudice,  not 
alone  in  obtaining  the  best  article  for  our 
money,  but  the  most  of  it  also  ;  and  this 
sentiment  extends  to  the  individuals  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  a  very  consolatary  reflection  to 
the  tax-paying  classes,  that  the  great  func- 
tionaries of  state  are  not  indolent  recipients 
of  princely  incomes,  but  hard- worked  men 
of  office — up  late  and  early  at  their  duties — 
prematurely  old,  and  worn  out  before  their 
time  !  Something  of  this  same  feeling  in- 
spires much  of  the  sympathy  displayed  for  a 
sick  statesman — a  sentiment  not  altogether 
void  of  a  certain  misgiving  that  we  have 
probably  over-taxed  the  energies  employed  in 
our  behalf. 

Scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
now  called  and  "  left  their  names,"  had 
ever  seen  Sir  Horace  Upton  in  their  lives. 
Few  are  more  removed  from -public  knowl- 
edge than  the  men  who  fill  even  the  highest 
places  in  our  diplomacy.  He  was,  therefore, 
to  the  mass,  a  mere  name.  Since  his  acces- 
sion to  office  little  or  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him,  and  of  that  little,  the  greater  part 
was  made  up  of  sneering  allusions  to  his 
habits  of  indolence  ;  impertinent  hints  about 
his  caprices  and  his  tastes.     Yet  now,  by  a 


grand  effort  in  the  "  house,"  and  a  well-got- 
up  report  of  a  dangerous  illness  the  day 
after,  was  he  the  most  marked  man  in  all 
the  state — the  theme  of  solicitude  through- 
out two  millions  of  people ! 

There  was  a  dash  of  mystery  too  in  the 
whole  incident,  which  heightened  its  flavor 
for  public  taste — a  vague,  indistinct  impres- 
sion— it  did  not  even  amount  to  rumor — was 
abroad,  that  Sir  Horace  had  not  been  fairly 
treated  by  his  colleagues ;  either  that  they 
could,  if  they  wished  it,  have  defended  the 
cause  themselves,  or  that  they  had  needlessly 
called  him  from  a  sick-bed  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  or  that  some  subtle  trap  had  been 
laid  to  ensnare  him.  These  were  vulgar  be- 
liefs, which,  if  they  obtained  little  credcnco 
in  the  higher  region  of  club-life,  were  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  not  discredited,  in  less 
distinguished  circles.  How  they  ever  got 
abroad  at  all — how  they  found  their  way 
into  newspaper  paragraphs,  terrifying  timid 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  by  the  dread 
prospect  of  a  "smash"  —  exciting  the 
hopes  of  opposition  with  the  notion  of  a 
great  secession — throwing  broadcast  before 
the  world  of  readers  every  species  of  specu- 
lation —  all  kinds  of  combination  —  who 
knows  how  all  this  happened  ?  Who  indeed 
ever  knew  how  things  a  thousand  times  more 
secret  ever  got  wind  and  became  club-talk 
ere  the  actors  in  the  events  had  finished  an 
afternoon's  canter  in  the  Park  ? 

If,  then,  the  world  of  London  learned  on 
the  morning  in  question  that  Sir  Horace  Up- 
ton was  very  ill,  it  also  surmised — why  and 
wherefore  it  knows  best — that  the  same  Sir 
Horace  was  an  ill-used  man.  Now  of  all 
the  objects  of  public  sympathy  and  interest, 
next  after  a  foreign  emperor,  or  a  visit  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  or  a  newly  arrived  hip- 
popotamus at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  there 
is  nothing  your  British  public  is  so  fond  of 
as  an  ill-used  man.  It  is  essential,  however, 
to  his  great  success,  that  he  be  ill-used  in 
high  places ;  that  his  enemies  and  calumnia- 
tors should  have  been,  if  not  princes,  dukes 
and  marquises,  and  great  dignitaries  of  the 
state.  Let  him  only  be  supposed  to  be  mar- 
tyred by  these,  and  there  is  no  saying  where 
his  popularity  may  be  cai*ried.  A  very  gen- 
eral impression  is  current  that  the  mass  of 
the  nation  is  moi-e  or  less  "ill-used" — 
denied  its  natural  claims  and  just  rewards. 
To  hit  upon,  therefore,  a  good  representation 
of  this  hard  usage ;  to  find  a  tangible  em- 
bodiment of  this  great  injustice,  is  a  discov- 
ery that  is  never  unappreciated. 

To  read  his  speech  of  the  night  before, 
and  to  peruse  the  ill-scrawled  bulletin  of  his 
health  at  the  hall-door  in  the  morning,  made 
up  the  measure  of  his  popularity,  and  the 
world  exclaimed,  "  Think  of  the  man  they 
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have  treated  in  this  fashion  !  "  Every  one 
framed  the  indictment  to  his  own  taste;  nor 
was  the  wrong  tlic  less  grievous,  that  none 
coukl  give  it  a  name.  Even  cautious  men 
fell  into  the  trap,  and  were  heard  to  say,  "  If 
all  we  hear  be  true,  Upton  has  not  been 
fairly  treated.'' 

"What  an  air  of  conCrmation  to  all  these 
rumors  did  it  give,  when  the  evening  papers 
announced  in  tlie  most  striking  type — Keseg- 
NATioN  OF  SiK  IIoRACE  Ui'TON.  If  the  tcrms 
in  wliich  he  communicated  tliat  step  to  the 
premier  wore  not  before  the  world,  the  date, 
tho  very  niglit  of  the  debate,  showed  that 
the  resolution  had  been  come  to  previous  to 
his  illness. 

Some  of  the  journals  affected  to  be  in  the 
whole  secret  of  the  transaction,  and  only 
waiting  the  opportune  moment  to  announce 
it  to  the  world.  The  dark  mysterious  para- 
graplis  in  which  journalists  showed  their  no- 
meanings  abounded,  and  menacing  hints 
were  thrown  out  that  the  country  would  no 
longer  submit  to — Heaven  knows  Avhat. 
There  was,  besides  all  tliis,  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  that  cateclietical  inquii-y, 
which,  h}^  suggesting  a  number  of  improba- 
bilities, Iiopos  to  arrive  at  the  likel}-,  and 
thus,  by  asking  questions  where  tliey  bad  a 
perfect  confidence  they  would  never  be  an- 
swered, they  seemed  to  overwhelm  their  ad- 
versaries witli  sliame  and  discomfiture.  The 
great  fact,  Iiowever,  was  indisputable — Up- 
ton liad  resigned. 

To  the  many  who  looked  up  at  the  ehut- 
tercd  windows  of  his  sad-looking  London 
Louse,  this  reflection  occurred  naturally 
enough.  How  little  the  poor  sufferer,  on 
his  sick-bed,  cared  for  the  contest  that  raged 
around  him  ;  how  far  away  were,  in  all 
probability,  his  thoughts  from  that  world  of 
striving  and  ambition  whose  waves  came 
even  to  his  doorside.  Let  us,  in  tbat  priv- 
ilege wliich  belongs  to  us,  take  a  peep  within 
the  curtained  room,  where  a  bright  lire  is 
blazing,  and  where,  seated  behind  a  screen, 
Sir  Horace  is  now  penning  a  note  ;  a  bland 
half  smile  rippling  his  features  as  some 
pleasant  conceit  has  flashed  across  his  mind. 
We  have  rarely  seen  liim  looking  so  well. 
The  stimulating  cven^^s  of  the  last  few  days 
have  done  for  him  more  than  all  the  coun- 
sels of  his  doctors,  and  his  eyes  af'3  brigliter 
and  his  cheeks  fatter  than  usuaL  A  small 
miniature  hangs  suspended  by  a  nan-ow  rib- 
bon round  his  neck,  and  a  massive  gold 
bracelet  adorns  one  wrist  ;  "  two  souvenirs,'' 
which  be  stops  to  contemplate  as  he  writes, 
nor  is  there  a  touch  of  sorrowful  meaning  in 
the  regard  to  their  liistnries — the  look  rather 
seems  of  the  self-complacent  glance  that  a 
successful  general  might  bestow  on  the  deco- 
rations he  had  won  by  his  valor.  It  is  essen- 
tially vainglorious. 


More  than  once  has  he  paused  to  read  over 
the  sentence  he  has  written,  and  one  may 
see,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  as  he  reads, 
liow  completely  he  has  achieved  the  senti- 
ment he  would  express.  "  Yes,  charming 
princess,"  said  he,  purusing  the  lines  before 
him,  "  I've  once  more  to  throw  myself 
at  your  feet,  and  i-eiterate  the  assurances  of 
a  devotion  which  has  formed  the  happiness 
of  my  existence.'"  "  That  does  not  sound 
quite  French  after  all,"  muttered  he — "  bet- 
ter perhaps — has  formed  the  religion  of  my 
heart."  "  I  know  you  will  reproacli  my 
precipitancy  ;  I  feel  how  your  judgment, 
unerring  as  it  ever  is,  will  condemn  what 
may  seem  a  sudden  ebullition  of  temper  ; 
but,  I  ask,  is  this  amongst  the  catalogue  of 
my  weaknesses  ?  Am  1  of  that  clay  which 
is  always  fissured  when  heated  ?  No.  You 
know  me  better — you  alone  of  all  the  world 
have  tho  clue  to  a  heart  whose  affections  arc 
all  your  own.  The  few  explanations  of  all 
tliat  has  happened  must  be  reserved  for  our 
meeting.  Of  course  neither  the  newspapers 
nor  the  reviews  have  any  conception  of  the 
truth.  Four  words  will  set  your  heart  at 
ease,  and  these  you  must  have :  '  I  have  done 
wisely  ;  '  with  that  assurance  you  have  no 
more  to  fear.  I  mean  to  leave  this  in  all 
secresy  by  the  end  of  the  week.  I  shall  go 
over  to  Brussels,  where  you  can  address  me 
under  the  name  of  Richard  Bingham.  I 
shall  only  remain  there  to  watch  events  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  thence  on  to  Geneva. 

"  I  -am  quite  charmed  with  your  account 

of  poor  Lady  G ,  though  as  I  read,  I 

can  detect  how  all  the  Aiscinations  you  tell 
of  were  but  reflected  glories.  Your  view  of 
her  situation  is  admirable,  and  by  your 
skilful  tactique  it  is  she  herself  that  ostra- 
cises the  society  that  would  only  have  ac- 
cepted her  on  sufierance.  How  true  is  your 
remark  as  to  the  great  question  at  issue — 
not  her  guilt  or  innocence,  but  what  danger 
might  accrue  to  others  from  infractions  that 
incite  publicity.  The  cabinet  were  discuss- 
ing t'other  day  a  measure  by  whicii  sales  of 
estated  property  could  bo  legalized  without 
those  tiresome  and  costly  researches  into 
title,  wliich  in  a  country  where  confis^-ations 
were  frequent,  became  at  last  endh  ss  labor. 
Don't  30U  think  that  some  such  measure 
might  be  beneficially  adopted  abroad,  as 
regards  female  character?  Could  there  not 
bo  invented  a  species  of  social  guarantee, 
which,  rejecting  all  investigation  into  by- 
gone? after  a  certain  limit,  would  confer  a 
valid  title  that  none  might  dispute? 

"  Lawyers  tells  us  that  no  man's  property 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  search  lor  title. 
Are  we  quite  certain  how  far  the  other  sex 
are  our  betters  in  this  respect,  and  might  it 
not  be  wise  to  interpose  a  limit  beyond 
which  research  need  not  proceed? 
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"  I  concur  in  all  you  say  about  G 

himself.  He  was  always  looking  for  better 
security  than  he  needed — a  great  mistake, 
whether  the  investment  consist  of  our  affec- 
tions or  our  money.  Physicians  say  that  if 
any  man  could  only  see  the  delicate  anatomy 
on  which  his  life  depends,  and  watch  the 
play  of  those  organs  that  sustain  him,  he 
would  not  have  courage  to  move  a  step,  or 
utter  a  loud  word.  Might  we  not  carry  the 
analogy  into  morals,  and  ask,  is  it  safe  or 
prudent  in  us  to  investigate  too  deeply  ?  are 
we  wise  in  dissecting  motives?  or  would  it 
not  be  better  to  enjoy  our  moral  as  we  do 
our  material  health,  without  seeking  to 
assure  ourselves  further? 

"  Besides  all  this,  the  untravelled  English- 
man, and  such  was  Glencore  when  he 
married,  never  can  be  brought  to  understand 
the  harmless  levities  of  foreign  life.  Like  a 
fresh-water  sailor,  he  always  fancies  the 
boat  is  going  to  upset,  and  he  throws  him- 
self out  at  the  first '  jobble  !  '  1  own  to  you 
frankly,  I  never  knew  the  case  in  question  ; 
how  far  she  went  is  a  secret  to  me.  I  might 
have  heard  the  whole  story.  It  required 
some  address  in  me  to  escape  it,  but  I  do 
detest  these  narrations  where  truth  is  marred 
by  passion,  and  all  just  inferences  confused 
and  confounded  with  vague  and  absurd  sus- 
picions. 

"  Glencore's  conduct  throughout  was  little 
short  of  insanity ;  like  a  man  who  hears 
that  his  banker  is  insecure  taking  refuge  in 
insolvency,  he  ruins  himself  to  escape  em- 
barrassment. They  tell  me  here  that  the 
shock  has  completely  deranged  his  intellect, 
and  that  he  lives  a  life  of  melancholy  isola- 
tion in  that  old  castle  in  Ireland. 

"How  few  men  in  this  world  can  count 
the  cost  of  their  actions,  and  make  up  that 
simple  calculation,  '  how  much  shall  I  have 
to  pay  for  it?  ' 

"  Take  any  view  one  pleases  of  the  case, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  him  to 
have  remained  in  the  world  and  of  it? 
Would  not  its  pleasures,  even  its  cares,  have 
proved  better  '  distractions  '  than  his  now 
brooding  thoughts  ?  If  a  man  have  a  secret 
ailment,  does  he  parade  it  in  public  ?  Why, 
then,  this  exposure  of  a  pain  for  which  there 
is  no  sympathy  ? 

"  Life,  after  all,  is  only  a  system  of  com- 
pensations. Wish  it  to  be  vrhatever  you 
please,  but  accept  it  as  it  really  is,  and  make 
the  best  of  it !  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
over  felt  like  one  who,  having  got  a  most 
disastrous  account  of  a  road  he  was  about 
to  travel,  is  delightfully^  surprised  to  find  the 
way  better  and  the  inns  more  comfortable 
than  he  looked  for.  In  the  main,  men  and 
women  are  very  good — our  mistake  is,  ex- 
pecting to  find  people  always  in  our  own 
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humor.  Now,  if  one  is  very  rich,  this  is 
practical  enough,  but  the  mass  must  be  con- 
tent to  encounter  disparity  of  mood  and 
differences  of  taste  at  every  step.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  tact  required  in  conforming 
to  tliese  '  irregularities,'  and  unhappily  every 
body  has  not  got  tact. 

"  You,  charming  Princess,  have  tact ;  but 
you  have  beauty,  wit,  fascination,  rank — all 
that  can  grace  high  station,  and  all  that 
high  station  can  reflect  upon  great  natural 
gifts  ;  that  you  should  see  the  world  tlirough 
a  rose-tinted  medium  is  a  very  condition  of 
your  identity;  and  there  is  truth  as  well  as 
good  philosophy  in  the  view !  You  have 
often  told  me  that  if  people  wei-e  not  exactly 
all  that  strict  moralists  might  wish,  yet 
that  they  made  up  a  society  very  pleasant 
and  liveable  withal,  and  that  there  was 
always  a  floating  capital  of  kindness  and 
good  feeling  quite  sufficient  to  trade  upon, 
and  even  grow  richer  by  negotiating  ! 

"  People  who  live  out  of  the  world,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  a  little 
world  of  their  own,  are  ever  craving  after 
perfectability,  just  as  in  their  time  of  peace 
nrtions  only  accept  in  their  armies  six-foot 
grenadiers,  and  gigantic  dragoons.  Let  the 
pressure  of  war  or  emergency  arise,  how- 
ever, or,  in  other  words,  let  there  be  the 
real  business  of  life  to  be  done,  then  the 
standard  is  lowered  at  once,  the  battle  is 
fought  and  won  by  very  inferior  agency. 
Now,  show  troops  and  show  qualities  are 
very  much  alike  ;  they  are  a  measure  of 
what  would  be  very  charming  to  arrive  at, 
were  it  only  practicable.  O  !  that  poor 
Glencore  had  only  learned  the  lesson,  instead 
of  writing  nonsense  verses  at  Eton  ! 

"The  murky  domesticities  of  England 
have  no  cori'elatives  in  the  sunny  enjoyments 
of  Italian  life  ;  and  John  Bull  has  got  to 
fancy  that  virtue  is  only  cultivated  where 
there  are  coal  fires,  stuff  curtaini,  and  a 
window  tax.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of 
Doctors'  Commons  !  does  he  mari'y  a  for- 
eigner ? ' ' 

Just  as  Upton  had  written  these  words, 
his  servant  presented  him  with  a  visiting 
card. 

"Lord  Glencore!"  exclaimed  he  aloud, 
"  when  was  he  here  ?  " 

"  His  lordship  is  below  staii-s  now,  sir. 
He  said  he  was  sure  you'd  see  him." 

"  Of  course,  I  shall ;  show  him  up  at 
once.  Wait  a  moment,  give  me  that  cane, 
place  those  cushions  for  my  feet,  draw  the 
curtain,  and  leave  the  aconite  and  ether 
drops  near  me — that  will  do,  thank  you  ;  " 
and  Sir  Horace  smiled  that  gracious  and 
benevolent  smile  which  usually  served  to 
prepare  his  features  to  receive  visitors. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  ere   the  door  was 
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opened  ;  the  slow  footfall  of  one  ascending 
the  stairs,  step  by  step,  was  heard,  accom- 
panied by  the  labored  respiration  of  a  man 
breatiiing  heavily,  and  then  Lord  Glencore 
entered,  hio  form  worn  and  emaciated,  and 
Ilia  face  pale  and  colorless.  With  a  feeble 
uncertain  voice  he  said, 

"  I  knew  you'd  see  mo,  Upton,  and  I 
wouldn't  go  away!" — and  with  this  he 
sank  into  a  chair  and  sighed  deeply. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Glencore,  you  knew 
it,"  said  the  other  feelingly  ;  for  he  was 
shocked  by  the  wretched  spectacle  before 
him,  "  even  were  I  more  seriously  indisposed 
than " 

"And  were  you  really  ill,  Upton?  "  asked 
Glencore,  with  a  weakly  smile. 

"  Can  you  ask  the  question  ?  Have  you 
not  seen  the  evening  papers — read  the  an- 
nouncement on  my  door — seen  the  troops  of 
inquirers  in  the  streets?  " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  he,  wearily,  "  I  have  heard 
and  seen  all  you  say,  and  yet  I  bethought 
me  of  a  remark  I  once  heard  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  '  Monsieur  Upton  is  a  most  active 
minister  when  his  health  permits  ;  and  when 
it  docs  not,  ho  is  the  most  mischievous  in- 
triguant in  Europe.'  " 

"He  was  always  straining  at  an  an- 
tithesis ;  he  fancied  he  could  talk  like  St. 
Simon,  and  it  really  spoiled  a  very  pleasant 
converser." 

"And  so  you  have  been  very  ill,"  said 
Glencore,  slowly,  and  as  though  he  had  not 
heeded  the  last  remark,  "  so  have  I  also  !  " 

"  You  seem  to  me  too  feeble  to  be  about, 
Glencore,"  said  Upton,  kindly. 

"  I  am  so,  if  it  were  of  any  consequence 
— I  mean  if  my  life  could  interest  or  benefit 
any  one.  My  head,  however,  will  bear  soli- 
tude no  longer ;  I  must  have  some  one  to 
talk  to  ;  I  mean  to  travel ;  I  will  leave  this 
in  a  day  or  so." 

"  Come  along  with  me, -then;  my  plan  is 
to  make  for  Brussels,  but  it  must  not  be 
spoken  of,  as  I  want  to  watch  events  there 
before  I  remove  farther  from  England." 

"So  it  is  all  true,  then;  you  have  re- 
signed?" said  Glencore. 

"Perfectly  true." 

"What  a  strange  step  to  take.  I  re- 
memlxir  full  fifteen  years  ago  you're  telling 
me  that  you'd  rather  be  Foreign  Secretary 
of  England  than  the  monarch  of  any  third- 
rate  Continental  kingdom." 

"  I  thought  so  then,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  I  think  so  still." 

"  And  you  tlirow  it  up  at  the  very  moment 
people  are  proclaiming  your  success!  " 

"  You  shall  hear  all  my  reasons,  Glen- 
core, for  this  resolution,  and  will,  I  feel  as- 
sured, approve  of  them ;  but  they'd  only 
weary  you  now." 


"Let  me  know  them  now,  Upton ;  it  is 
such  a  relief  to  me  when,  even  by  a  moment- 
ary interest  in  any  thing,  I  am  able  to  with- 
draw this  poor  tired  brain  from  its  now  dis- 
tressing thoughts."  lie  spoke  these  words 
not  only  with  strong  feeling,  bat  even  im- 
parted to  them  a  tone  of  entreaty,  so  that 
Upton  could  not  but  comply. 

"  When  I  wished  for  the  Secretaryship, 
my  dear  Glencore,"  said  he,  "  I  fancied  the 
office  as  it  used  to  be  in  olden  times,  when 
one  played  the  great  game  of  diplomacy, 
with  kings  and  ministers  for  antagonists, 
and  the  world  at  large  for  spectators ;  when 
consummate  skill  and  perfect  secresy  were 
objects  of  moment,  and  when  grand  combi- 
nations rewarded  one's  labor  with  all  the 
certainly  of  a  mathematical  problem.  Every 
move  on  the  board  could  be  calculated  be- 
forehand, no  disturbing  influences  could 
derange  plans  that  never  were  divulged  till 
they  were  accomplished.  All  that  is  past 
and  gone;  our  Constitution,  grown  every 
day  more  and  more  democratic,  rules  by  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons.  Questions,  whose  treat- 
ment demanded  all  the  skill  of  a  statesman, 
and  all  the  address  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
come  to  be  discussed  in  open  Parliament ; 
correspondence  is* called  for,  dispatches  and 
even  private  notes  are  produced,  and,  while 
the  State  you  are  opposed  to  revels  in  the 
security  of  secresy,  your  whole  game  is 
revealed  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  Blue 
Book. 

"  Nor  is  this  all — the  debaters  on  these 
nice  and  intricate  questions,  involving  the 
most  far-reaching  speculation  of  statesman- 
ship, are  men  of  cotton  and  corn,  who  view 
every  international  difficulty  only  in  its  rela- 
tion to  tlieir  peculiar  interests.  National 
greatness,  honor,  and  security  are  nothing — 
the  maintenance  of  that  equipoise  which 
preserves  peace  is  nothing — the  nice  manage- 
ment which,  by  the  exhibition  of  courtesy 
here,  or  of  force  there,  is  nothing  compared 
to  alliances  that  secure  us  ample  supplies  of 
raw  material,  and  abundant  markets  for 
manufactures.  Diplomacy  has  come  to 
this  !  " 

"  But  you  must  have  known  all  this  before 
you  accepted  office  ;  you  had  seen  where  the 
course  of  events  led  to,  and  were  aware  that 
the  Ilouse  ruled  the  country?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did  not  recognize  the  fact  to 
its  full  extent.  Perhaps  I  fancied  I  could 
succeed  in  modifying  the  system,"  said 
L'pton,  cautiously. 

"  A  hopeless  undertaking  !  "  said  Glen- 
core. 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  certain  of  that,"  said 
Upton,  pausing  for  a  while  as  he  seemed  to 
reflect.  When  he  resumed,  it  was  in  a 
lighter  and  more  flippant  tone — "  To  make 
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short  of  ifc,  I  saw  that  I  could  not  keep  office 
on  these  coaditions,  but  I  did  not  choose  to 
go  out  as  a  beaten  man.  For  my  pride's 
sake  I  desired  that  my  reasons  should  be 
reserved  for  myself  alone — for  my  actual 
benefit  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have  a 
hold  over  my  colleagues  in  office.  These 
two  conclusions  were  rather  difficult  to  com- 
bine, but  I  accomplished  them. 

"  I  had  interested  the  King  so  much  in 
my  views  as  to  wliat  the  Foreign-office  ought 
to  be  that  an  interchange  of  letters  took 
place,  and  his  Majesty  imparted  to  me  his 
fullest  confidence  in  disparagement  of  the 
present  system.  This  correspondence  was  a 
perfect  secret  to  the  whole  Cabinet,  but 
when  it  had  arrived  at  a  most  confidential 
crisis,  I  suggested  to  the  king  that  Cloudeslie 
should  be  consulted.  I  knew  well  that  this 
would  set  the  match  to  the  train.  No  sooner 
did  Cloudeslie  learn  that  such  a  correspon- 
dence had  been  carried  on  for  months  with- 
out his  knowledge,  views  stated,  plans  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  King's  pleasure  taken  on 
questions  not  one  of  which  should  have 
been  broached  without  his  approval  and 
concurrence,  than  he  declared  he  would  not 
hold  the  seals  of  office  another  hour.  The 
King,  well  knowing  his  temper,  and  aware 
what  a  terrific  exposure  might  come  of  it, 
sent  for  me  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done. 
I  immediately  suggested  my  own  resignation, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  difficulty  and  to  the  wound- 
ed feelings  of  the  duke.  Thus  did  I  achieve 
what  I  sought  for.  I  imposed  a  heavy  obli- 
gation on  the  King  and  the  premier,  and  I 
have  secured  secresy  as  to  my  motives  which 
none  will  ever  betray. 

"  I  only  remained  for  the  debate  of  the 
other  night,  for  I  wanted  a  little  public  en- 
thusiasm to  mark  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 

"  So  that  you  still  hold  them  as  your 
debtors?"  asked  Glencore. 

"Without  doubt,  I  do;  my  claim  is  a 
heavy  one." 

"  And  what  would  satisfy  it?  " 

"  If  my  health  would  stand  England," 
said  Upton,  leisurely,  "  I'd  take  a  peerage ; 
but  as  this  murky  atmosphere  would  suffiDcate 
me,  and  as  I  don't  care  for  the  letter  with- 
out the  political  privileges,!  have  determined 
to  have  the  '  garter.'  " 

"  The  garter,  a  blue  ribbon,"  exclaimed 
Glencore,  as  though  the  insufferable  coolness 
Avith  which  the  pretension  was  announced 
might  justify  any  show  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes  ;  I  had  some  thoughts  of  India,  but 
the  journey  deters  me  ;  in  fact,  I'd  as  soon 
enjoy  the  paltry  pension  of  my  diplomatic 
services  quietly,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  days  to  rest,  and  the  care  of  this  shat- 
tered constitution."  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  tender  and  affec- 


tionate compassion  with  which  Sir  Horace 
seemed  to  address  these  last  words  to  him- 
self. 

"  Do  you  ever  look  upon  yourself  as  the 
luckiest  fellow  in  Europe,  Upton?  "  asked 
Glencore. 

"  No,"  sighed  he  ;  '*  I  occasionally  fancy 
I  have  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  fortune.  I 
have  only  to  throw  my  eyes  around  me,  and 
see  a  score  of  men,  richer  and  more  elevated 
than  myself,  not  one  of  whom  has  capacity 
for  even  a  third-rate  task,  so  that  really  the 
self-gratulation  you  speak  of  has  not  oc- 
curred to  me." 

"  But,  after  all,  you  have  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful career " 

"  Look  at  the  matter  this  way,  Glencore  ; 
there  are  about  six — say  six  men  in  all  Eu- 
rope— who  have  a  little  more  common  sense 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world — I  am  one  of 
them  !  "  If  there  was  a  supreme  boastful- 
ness  in  the  speech,  the  modest  delivery  of 
it  completely  mystified  the  hearer,  and  he 
sat  gazing  with  wonderment  at  the  man  be- 
fore him. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
SOME    SAD   REVERIES. 

"  Have  you  any  plans,  Glencore  ?  "  asked 
Upton,  as  they  posted  along  towards  Dover. 

"  None,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"Nor  any  destination  you  desire  to 
reach?" 

"Just  as  little." 

"  Such  a  state  as  yours,  then,  I  take  it,  is 
about  the  best  thing  going  in  life.  Every 
move  one  makes  is  attended  with  so  many 
adverse  considerations — every  goal  so  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  unforeseen  difficulties,  that 
an  existence,  even  without  what  is  called  an 
object,  has  certain  great  advantages." 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  them,"  said  the 
other,  half  cynically. 

"  For  myself,"  said  Upton,  not  accepting 
the  challenge,  "the  brief  intervals  of  com- 
parative happiness  I  have  enjoyed  have  been 
in  periods  when  complete  repose,  almost 
torpor,  has  surrounded  me,  and  when  the 
mere  existence  of  the  day  has  engaged  my 
thoughts." 

"  What  became  of  memory  all  this 
while?" 

"Memory!"  said  Upton,  laughing,  "I 
hold  my  memory  in  proper  subjection.  It 
no  more  dares  obtrude  upon  me  uncalled-for, 
than  would  my  valet  come  into  my  room  till 
I  ring  for  him.  Of  the  slavery  men  endure 
from  their  own  faculties  I  have  no  experi- 
ence." 

"  And,  of  course,  no  sympathy  for  them." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  cannot  compas- 
sionate sufferings  though  I  have  not  felt 
them." 
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"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  asked 
Glencore,  almost  sternly.  "  Is  not  your  very 
pity  a  kind  of  contemptuous  sentiment  to- 
wards those  who  sorrow  without  reason — 
the  strong  man's  estimate  of  the  weak  man's 
sufferings?  Believe  mc,  there  is  no  true  con- 
dolence where  there  is  not  the  same  experi- 
ence of  woe  !  " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down  so  narrow 
a  limit  to  fellow-feeling,"  said  Upton. 

"  You  told  me  a  lew  moments  back," 
said  Glencore,  "  that  your  memory  was  your 
slave.  How,  then,  can  you  feel  for  one  like 
me,  whose  memory  is  his  master?  How  un- 
derstand a  path  that  never  wanders  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  past  ?  " 

There  was  such  an  accent  of  sorrow  im- 
pressed upon  these  words,  that  Upton  did 
not  desire  to  prolong  a  discussion  so  painful ; 
and  thus,  for  the  remainder  of  the  way,  lit- 
tle was  interchanged  between  them.  They 
crossed  the  strait  by  night,  and  as  Upton 
stole  upon  deck  after  dusk,  he  found  Glencore 
seated  near  the  wheel,  gazing  intently  at  the 
lights  on  shore  from  which  they  were  fast 
receding. 

•'  I  am  taking  my  last  look  at  England, 
Upton,"  said  he,  affecting  a  tone  of  easy  in- 
difference. 

"  You  surely  mean  to  go  back  again  one 
of  these  days?  "  said  Upton. 

"  Never,  never  !  "  said  he,  solemnly.  "  1 
have  made  all  my  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
ture— every  disposition  regarding  my  prop- 
erty— I  have  neglected  nothing,  so  I'ar  as  I 
know,  of  those  claims  which,  in  the  shape  of 
relationship,  the  world  has  such  reverence 
for;  and  now  I  bethink  me  of  myself.  I 
shall  have  to  consult  you,  however,  about 
this  boy,"  said  he,  faltering  in  the  words. 
"  The  objection  I  once  entertained  to  bis 
bearing  my  name  exists  no  longer,  he  may 
call  himself  Massy,  if  he  will.  The  chances 
are,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  and  more  feeling 
voice,  "  that  he  rejects  a  name  that  will  only 
remind  him  of  a  wrong  !  " 

"My  dear  Glencore,"  said  Upton,  with 
real  tenderness,  "do  I  apprehend  you 
aright?  Are  you,  at  last,  convinced  that 
you  have  been  unjust?  lias  the  moment 
came  in  which  your  better  judgment  rises 
above  the  evil  counsels  of  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion  ?"     -^ 

"  Do  you  mean,  am  I  assured  of  her  in- 
nocence? "  broke  in  Glencore,  wildly.  "  Do 
you  imagine,  if  I  were  so,  that  I  could  with- 
hold my  hand  from  taking  a  life  so  infomous 
and  dishonored  as  mine  !  The  world  would 
have  no  parallel  fur  such  a  wretch  !  Mark 
me!  Upton,"  cried  he,  fiercely,  "there  is 
no  torture  I  have  yet  endured  would  equal 
the  bare  possibility  of  what  you  hint  at." 

"  Good  Ileavcns  !  Glencore,  do  not  let  me 


suppose  that  selfishness  has  so  marred  and 
disfigured  your  nature  that  this  is  true ! 
Bethink  you  of  what  you  say — ^^would  it  not 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  your  life  to  repair 
a  dreadful  wrong,  and  acknowledge  before 
the  world  that  the  fame  you  had  aspersed 
was  without  stain  or  spot?  " 

"And  with  what  grace  should  I  ask  the 
world  to  believe  me?  Is  it  when  expiating 
the  shame  of  a  falsehood,  that  I  should  call 
upon  men  to  accept  me  as  truthful?  Have 
I  not  proclaimed  her,  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  dishonored  ?  If  she  be  absolved, 
what  becomes  of  »je?  " 

"  This  is  unworthy  of  you,  Glencore," 
said  Upton,  severely  ;  "  nor,  if  illness  and 
long  suffering  had  not  impaired  your  judg- 
ment, had  you  ever  spoken  such  words.  I 
say  once  more,  that  if  the  day  came  that 
you  could  declare  to  the  world  that  her  fame 
had  no  other  reproach  than  the  injustice 
of  your  own  unfounded  jealousy,  that  day 
would  be  the  best  and  the  proudest  of  your 
life." 

"  The  proud  day  that  published  me  a  cal- 
umniator of  all  that  I  was  most  pledged  to 
defend — the  deliberate  liar  against  the  obli- 
gation of  the  holiest  of  all  contracts !  You  for- 
get, Upton — but  I  do  not  forget — that  it  was 
by  this  very  argument  you  once  tried  to  dis- 
suade me  from  my  act  of  vengeance.  You 
told  me,  ay,  in  words  that  still  ring  in  my 
ears,  to  remember  that  if  by  any- accident  or 
chance  her  innocence  might  be  proven,  that 
I  could  never  avail  myself  of  the  vindication 
without  first  declaring  my  own  unworthiness 
to  profit  by  it — that  if  the  wife  stood  forth 
in  all  the  pride  of  purity,  the  husband 
would  be  a  scoff  and  a  shame  throughout 
the  world!" 

"  When  I  said  so,"  said  Upton,  "  it  was* 
to  turn  you  from  a  path  that  could  not  but 
lead  to  ruin  ;  I  endeavored  to  deter  you  by 
an  appeal  that  interested  even  your  selfish- 
ness." 

"  Y'our  subtlety  has  outwitted  itself,  Up- 
ton," said  Glencore,  with  a  bitter  irony; 
"  it  is  not  the  first  instance  on  record  where 
blank  cartridge  has  proved  fatal !  " 

"  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear,"  said  Up- 
ton, boldly,  "  the  man  who  shrinks  from  the 
repair  of  a  wrong  he  has  done,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  how  it  would  affect  himself 
and  his  own  interests,  shows  that  he  carea 
more  for  the  outward  show  of  honor,  than 
its  real  and  sustaining  power." 

"  And  will  you  tell  me,  Upton,  that  the 
world's  estimate  of  a  man's  fume  is  not  es- 
sential to  his  self-esteem,  or  that  there  yet 
lived  one  who  could  brave  obloquy  without, 
by  the  force  of  something  within  him?" 

"This  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Upton, 
"  that  he  who  balances  between  the  two  is 
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scarcely  an  honest  man  ;  and  that  he  who 
accepts  the  show  for  the  substance  is  not  a 
wise  one." 

"  These  are  marvellous  sentiments  to  hear 
from  one  whose  craft  has  risen  to  a  proverb, 
and  whose  address  in  life  is  believed  to  be 
not  his  meanest  gift." 

"  I  accept  the  irony  in  all  good  humor  ; 
I  go  further,  Glencore,  I  stoop  to  explain. 
When  any  one  in  the  great  and  eventful 
journey  of  life  seeks  to  guide  himself  safely, 
he  has  to  weigh  all  the  considerations,  and 
calculate  all  the  combinations  adverse  to 
him.  The  straight  road  is  rarely,  or  never, 
possible  ;  even  if  events  were,  which  they 
are  not,  easy  to  read,  they  must  be  taken  in 
combination  with  others,  and  with  their  con- 
sequences. The  path  of  action  becomes 
necessarily  devious  and  winding,  and  com- 
promises are  called  for  at  every  step.  It  is 
not  in  the  moment  oT  shipwreck  that  a  man 
stops  to  inquire  into  petty  details  of  the 
articles  he  throws  into  the  long-boat ;  he  is 
bent  on  saving  himself  as  best  he  can.  He 
seizes  what  is  nest  him,  if  it  suit  his  pur- 
pose. Now  were  he  to  act  in  this  manner  in 
all  the  quiet  security  of  his  life  on  shore,  his 
conduct  would  be  highly  blameable.  No 
emergency  would  warrant  his  taking  what 
belonged  to  another  —  no  critical  moment 
would  drive  him  to  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. Just  the  same  is  the  interval  be- 
tween action  and  reflection.  Give  me  time 
and  forethought,  and  I  will  employ  something 
better  and  higher  than  craft.  My  subtlety, 
as  you  like  to  call  it,  is  not  my  best  weapon  ; 
I  only  use  it  in  emei'gency." 

"  I  read  the  matter  differently,"  said 
Glencore,  sulkily  ;  "  I  could,  perhaps,  offer 
another  explanation  of  your  practice." 
•  "  Pray,  let  me  hear  it ;  we  are  in  all  con- 
fidence here,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not 
take  badly  whatever  you  say  to  me." 

Glencore  sat  silent  and  motionless. 

"  Come,  shall  I  say  it  for  you,  Glencore? 
for  I  think  I  know  what  is  passing  in  your 
mind." 

The  other  nodded,  and  he  went  on. 

"  You  tell  me,  in  plain  words,  that  I  keep 
my  craft  for  myself;  my  high  principle  for 
my  friends." 

Glencore  only  smiled,  but  Upton  con- 
tinued : 

"  So,  then,  I  have  guessed  aright ;  and  the 
very  worst  you  can  allege  against  this  course 
is,  that  what  I  bestow  is  better  than  what  I 
retain  !  " 

"  One  of  Solomon's  proverbs  may  be  bet- 
ter than  a  shilling  ;  but  which  would  a 
hungry  man  rather  have  ?  I  want  no  word- 
fencing,  Upton,  still  less  do  I  seek  what 
might  sow  distrust  between  us.  This  much, 
however,  has  life  taught  me — thegreat  trials 


of  this  world  are  like  its  great  maladies, 
Providence  has  meant  them  to  be  fatal ;  wo 
call  in  the  doctor  in  tlie  one  case,  or  the 
counsellor  in  the  other,  out  of  habit  rather 
than  out  of  hope.  Our  own  consciousness 
has  already  whispered  that  nothing  can  be 
of  use,  but  we  like  to  do  as  our  neighbors, 
and  so  wo  take  remedies  and  follow  injunc- 
tions to  the  last.  The  wise  man  quickly  de- 
tects, by  the  character  of  the  means,  how 
emergent  is  the  case  believed  to  be,  and 
rightly  judges  that  recourse  to  violent  meas- 
ures implies  the  presence  of  great  peril.  If 
he  be  really  wise,  then  he  desists  at  once 
from  what  can  only  torture  his  few  remain- 
ing hours.  They  can  be  given  to  better 
things  than  the  agonies  of  such  agency.  To 
this  exact  point  has  my  case  come,  and  by 
the  counsels  you  have  given  me  do  Ptread 
m}'  danger  !  Your  only  remedy  is  as  bad  as 
the  malady  it  is  meant  to  cure  !  I  cannot 
take  it!" 

"Accepting  your  own  imagery;  I  would 
say,"  said  Upton,  "that  you  are  one  who 
will  not  submit  to  an  operation  of  some  pain 
that  he  might  be  cured." 

Glencore  sat  moodily  for  some  moments 
without  speaking  ;  at  last  he  said,  "  I  feel  as 
though  continual  change  of  place  and  scene 
would  be  a  relief  to  me.  Let  us  rendezvous, 
therefore,  somewhere  for  the  autumn,  and 
meanwhile  I'll  wander  about  alone." 

"  What  direction  do  you  purpose  to 
take?" 

"  The  Schwartz  Wald  and  the  Hcihlenthal, 
first.  I  want  to  revisit  a  place  I  knew  in 
happier  days.  Memory  must  surely  have 
something  besides  sorrows  to  render  us.  I 
owned  a  little  cottage  there  once,  near  Steig. 
I  fished  and  read  Uhland  for  a  summer  long. 
I  wonder  if  1  could  resume  the  same  life.  I 
knew  the  whole  village — the  blacksmith,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  dorf-rkhter — all  of  them. 
Good,  kind  souls  they  wece — how  they  wept 
when  we  parted  !  Nothing  consoled  them 
but  my  having  purchased  the  cottage,  and 
promised  to  come  back  again  !  " 

Upton  was  glad  to  accept  even  this  much 
of  interest  in  the  events  of  life,  and  drew 
Glencore  on  to  talk  of  the  days  he  had  passed 
in  this  solitary  region. 

As  in  the  dreariest  landscape  a  ray  of  sun- 
light will  reveal  some  beautiful  effects,  mak- 
ing the  eddies  of  the  dark  pool  to  glitter, 
lighting  up  the  russet  moss,  and  giving  to 
the  half-dried  lichen  a  tinge  of  bright  color, 
so  will,  occasionally,  memory  throw  over  a 
life  of  sorrow,  a  gleam  of  happier  meaning. 
Faces  and  events,  forms  and  accents,  that 
once  found  their  way  to  our  hearts,  come 
back  again,  faintly  and  imperfectly  it  may 
be,  but  with  a  touch  that  revives  in  us  what 
we  once  were.     It  is  the  one  sole  feature  in 
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■which  6elf-lovo  becomes  amiable,  when,  look- 
ing back  on  our  past,  we  cherish  the  thought 
of  a  time  before  the  world  had  made  us 
sceptical  and  hard-hearted  ! 

(jlencore  warmed  as  he  told  of  that  tran- 
quil period  when  poetry  gave  a  color  to  his 
life,  and  the  wild  conceptions  of  genius  ran 
like  a  thread  of  gold  througli  the  whole  web 
of  existence.  He  quoted  passages  that  had 
struck  him  for  their  beauty  or  their  truth- 
fulness ;  he  told  how  he  had  tried  to  allure 
his  own  mind  to  the  tone  that  vibrated  in 
"the  magic  music  of  verse,"  and  how  the 
very  attempt  had  inspired  him  with  gentler 
thoughts,  a  softer  charity,  and  a  more 
tender  benevolence  towards  his  fellows. 

"  Tieck  is  right,  Upton,  when  he  says 
there  are  two  natures  in  us,  distinct  and 
apart — one,  the  imaginative  and  ideal;  the 
ether,  the  actual  and  the  sensual.  Many 
shake  them  together  and  confound  them, 
making  of  the  incongruous  mixture  that 
vile  compound  of  inconsistency,  where  the 
beautiful  and  the  true  are  ever  warring  with 
the  deformed  and  the  false ;  their  lives  a 
long  struggle  with  themselves,  a  perpetual 
contest  between  high  hope  and  base  en- 
joyment. A  few  keep  them  apart,  re- 
taining, through  their  worldliness,  some 
hallowed  spot  in  the  heart,  where  ignoble 
desires  and  mean  aspirations  have  never 
dsired  to  come.  A  fewer  still  have  made  the 
active  work  of  life  subordinate  to  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  purity,  adventuring  on  no  road 
unsanctioned  by  high  and  holy  thoughts, 
caring  for  no  ambitions  but  such  as  make  us 
nobler  and  better ! 

"  I  once  had  a  thought  of  such  life  ;  and 
even  the  memory  of  it,  like  the  prayers  we 
have  learned  in  our  cliildhood,  has  a  hallow- 
ing influence  over  after  years.  If  that  poor 
boy,  Upton,"  and  his  lips  trembled  on 
the  words,  "  If  that  poor  boy  could  have 
been  brought  up  thus  humbly  !  If  he  had 
been  taught  to  know  no  more  than  an  exist- 
ence of  such  simplicity  called  for,  what  a 
load  of  care  might  it  have  spared  his  heart 
and  mine.'  " 

"  You  have  read  over  those  letters  I  gave 
you  about  him?  "  asked  Upton,  who  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach an  almost  forbidden  theme. 

"  I  have  read  tliem  over  and  over,"  said 
Glencore,  sadly;  "in  all  the  mention  of 
him  I  read  the  faults  of  my  own  nature, — a 
stubborn  spirit  of  pride  that  hardens  as 
much  as  elevates,  a  resentful  temper  too 
prone  to  give  way  to  its  own  impulses,  an 
over  confidence  in  himself,  too,  always 
ready  to  revenge  its  defeats  on  the  world 
about  him.  These  are  his  defects,  and  they 
are  mine.  Poor  fellow,  tliat  ho  should  in- 
herit all  that  I  have  of  bad,  and  yet  not  be 


heir  to  the  accidents  of  fortune  which  mako 
others  so  lenient  to  faults  !  " 

If  Upton  heard  these  words  with  much 
interest,  no  less  was  he  struck  by  the  fact 
that  Glencore  made  no  inquiry  whatever  as 
to  the  youth's  fate.  The  last  letter  of  the 
packet  revealed  tlie  story  of  an  eventful 
duel  and  tlie  boy's  escape  from  Massa  by 
night,  with  his  subsequent  arrest  by  the 
police  ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  incidents  like 
these  he  continued  to  speculate  on  traits  of 
mind  and  character,  nor  even  adverted  to  the 
more  closely-touching  events  of  his  fate. 
By  many  an  artful  hint  and  ingenious  device 
did  Sir  Horace  try  to  tempt  him  to  some 
show  of  curiosity,  but  all  were  fruitless. 
Glencore  would  talk  freely  and  willingly  of 
the  boy's  disposition  and  his  capacity  ;  he 
would  even  speculate  on  the  successes  and 
failures  such  a  temperament  might  meet 
with  in  life  ;  but  still  he  spoke  as  men 
might  speak  of  a  character  in  a  fiction,  inge- 
niously weighing  casualties  and  discussing 
chances;  never, even  by  accident,  approach- 
ing the  actual  story  of  his  life,  or  seeming 
to  attach  any  interest  to  his  destiny. 

Upton's  shrewd  intelligence  quickly  told 
him  that  this  reserve  was  not  accidental, 
and  he  deliberated  within  himself  how  far 
it  were  safe  to  invade  it. 

At  length  he  resumed  the  attempt,  by 
adroitly  alluding  to  th.e  spirited  resistance 
tlie  boy  had  made  to  his  capture,  and  the 
consequences  one  might  naturally  enough 
ascribe  to  a  proud  and  high-hearted  youth 
thus  tyrannically  punished.  "  I  have  heard 
something,"  said  Upton,  "  of  the  severities 
practised  at  Kufl'stein,  and  they  recall  the 
horrible  tales  of  the  Inquisition.  The  terri- 
ble contrivances  to  extort  confessions — expe- 
dients that  often  break  down  the  intellect 
whose  secrets  they  would  discover,  so  that 
one  actually  shudders  at  the  name  of  a  spot 
so  associated  with  evil." 

Glencore  placed  his  hands  over  his  face, 
but  did  not  utter  a  word  ;  and  again  Upton 
went  on  urging,  l)y  every  device  he  could 
think  of,  some  indication  that  might  mean 
interest  if  not  anxiety,  when  suddenly  he 
felt  Glencore's  hand  grasp  his  arm  with 
violence.  "  No  more  of  thi:^,  Upton,"  cried 
he,  sternly  ;  "  you  do  not  know  the  torture 
you  are  giving  me."  There  was  a  long  and 
painful  pause  between  them,  at  the  end  of 
wjiich  Glencore  spoke,  but  it  was  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  and  every  accent 
of  which  trembled  with  emotion.  "You 
remember  one  sad  and  memoral^le  niglit, 
Upton,  in  tliat  old  castle  in  Ireland — the 
night  when  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  tliis 
vengeance  ! — I  sent  for  the  boy  to  ray  room  ; 
we  were  alone  there  together,  face  to  face. 
It  was  such  a  scene  as  could  brook  no  wiL 
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ness,  nor  daro  I  now  recall  its  details  as  they 
occurred.  He  came  in  frankly  and  boldly, 
as  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to.  How  he  left 
that  room — cowed,  abashed,  and  degraded — 
I  have  yet  before  me.  Our  meeting  did  not 
exceed  many  minutes  in  duration — neither 
of  us  could  have  endured  it  longer.  Brief 
as  it  was,  we  ratified  a  compact  between  us 
— it  was  this,  neither  was  ever  to  question 
or  inquire  after  the  other — as  no  tie  should 
unite,  no  interest  should  bind  us.  Had  you 
seen  him  then,  Upton,"  cried  Glencoro,  i 
wildly;  "the  proud  disdain  with  which 
he  listened  to  my  attempts  at  excuse,  the 
haughty  distance  with  which  he  seemed  to 
reject  every  thought  of  complaint,  the  stern 
coldness  with  which  he  heard  me  plan  out 
his  future,  you  would  have  said  that  some 
curse  had  fallen  upon  my  heart,  or  it  could 
never  have  been  dead  to  traits  which  pro- 
claimed him  to  be  my  own.  In  that  moment 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  like  him  who  held  out 
his  own  right  hand  to  be  first  burned  ere  he 
gave  his  body  to  the  flames. 

"We  parted  without  an  embrace — not 
even  a  farewell  was  spoken  between  us. 
While  I  gloried  in  his  pride,  had  he  but 
yielded  ev?r  so  little,  had  one  syllable  of 
weakness,  one  tear  escaped  him,  I  had  given 
up  my  project,  reversed  all  my  planned  ven- 
geance, and  taken  him  to  my  heart  as  my 
own.  But  no  !  He  was  resolved  on  proving 
by  his  nature  that  he  was  of  that  stern  race 
from  which,  by  a  falsehood,  I  was  about  to 
exclude  him.  It  was  as  though  my  own  blood 
hurled  a  proud  defiance  to  me. 

"  As  he  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  his 
glove  fell  from  his  hand.  I  stealthily  caught 
it  up.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of 
that  bitter  hour ;  but  he  turned  hastily 
around  and  plucked  it  from  my  hand.  The 
action  was  even  a  rude  one ;  and  with  a 
mocking  smile,  as  though  he  read  my  mean- 
ing and  despised  it,  he  departed. 

"  You  now  have  heard  the  last  secret  of 
my  heart  in  this  sad  history.  Let  us  speak 
of  it  no  more;  "  and  with  this  Glencore  arose 
and  left  the  deck. 

CHAPTER   XLTI. 
THE   FLOOD   IN   THE   MAGRA. 

When  it  rains  in  Italy  it  does  so  with  a 
passionate  ardor  that  bespeaks  an  unusual 
pleasure.  It  is  no  "  soft  dissolving  in  tears," 
but  a  perfect  outburst  of  woe — wailing  in 
accents  the  vei'y  wildest,  and  deluging  the 
land  in  torrents.  Mountain  streams  that 
were  rivulets  in  the  morning,  before  noon 
arrives  are  great  rivers,  swollen  and  turbid, 
carrying  away  massive  rocks  from  their 
foundations,  and  tearing  up  large  trees  by 
the  roots.  The  dried-up  stony  bed,  you  have 
crossed  a  couple  of  hours  back  with  un- 
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wetted  feet,  is  now  the  course  of  a  stream 
that  would  defy  the  boldest. 

These  sudden  changes  are  remarkably 
frequent  along  that  beautiful  tract  between 
Nice  and  Massa,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
"Riviera  di  Levante."  The  rivers,  fed  from 
innumerable  streams  that  pour  down  from 
the  Appenines,  are  almost  instantaneously 
swollen  ;  and,  as  their  bed  continually  slopes 
towards  the  sea,  the  course  of  the  waters  is 
one  of  headlong  velocity.  Of  these  the 
most  dangerous  by  far  is  the  Magra.     The 

ver,  which  even  in  dry  seasons  is  a  con 
siderable  stream,  becomes,  when  fed  by  its 
tributaries,  a  very  formidable  body  of  water, 
stretching  full  a  mile  in  width,  and  occa- 
sionally spreading  a  vast  sheet  of  foam  close 
to  the  very  outskirts  of  Sarzana.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  river  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
at  these  periods,  as  it  approaches  the  sea, 
and  more  than  one  instance  is  recorded 
where  the  stout  raTt,  devoted  to  the  use 
of  travellers,  has  been  carried  away  to  the 
ocean . 

Where  the  great  post-road  for  Genoa  to 
the  south  passes,  a  miserable  shealing  stands, 
iialf  hidden  in  tall  osiers,  and  surrounded 
with  a  sedgy  swampy  soil  the  foot  sinks  in  at 
every  step.  This  is  the  shelter  of  the  boat- 
men who  navigate  the  raft,  and  who,  in 
relays  by  day  and  night,  are  in  waiting  for 
the  service  of  travellers.  In  the  dreary  days 
of  winter,  or  in  the  drearier  nights,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  hopeless 
spot;  deep  in  the  midst  of  a  low  marshy 
tract,  the  especial  home  of  tertian  fever, 
with  the  wild  stream  roaring  at  the  very 
door-sill,  and  the  thunder  of  the  angry  ocean 
near,  it  is  indeed  all  that  one  can  picture  of 
desolation  and  wretchedness.  Nor  do  the 
living  features  of  the  scene  relieve  its  gloomy 
influence.  Though  strong  men,  and  many 
of  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  premature  age 
and  decay  seem  to  have  settled  down  upon 
them.  Their  lustreless  eyes  and  leaden  lips 
tell  of  ague,  and  their  sad  thoughtful  faces 
bespeak  those  who  are  often  called  upon  to 
meet  peril,  and  who  are  destined  to  lives  of 
emergency  and  hazard. 

It  was  in  the  low  and  miserable  hut  we 
speak  of,  just  as  night  set  in  of  a  raw  No- 
vember, that  four  of  these  raftsmen  sat  at 
their  smoky  fire,  in  company  with  two  trav- 
ellers on  foot,  whose  humble  means  com- 
pelled them  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  one 
rich  enough  to  hire  the  raft.  ^Meanly  clad 
and  way-worn  were  the  strangers  who  now 
sat  endeavoring  to  dry  their  dripping  clothes 
at  the  blaze,  and  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
together.  If  the  elder,  dressed  in  a  russet- 
colored  blouse  and  a  broad-leafed  hat,  his 
face  almost  hid  in  beard  and  mustaches, 
seemed  by  his  short  and  almost  grotesque 
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figure  a  travelling;  showman,  the  appearance 
of  the  younger,  despite  all  the  poverty  of  his 
dress,  implied  a  very  different  class. 

lie  was  tall  and  well  knit,  with  a  loose 
activity  in  all  his  gestures,  which  almost 
invariably  characterizes  the  Englishman; 
and  though  his  dark  hair  and  his  bronzed 
cheek  gave  him  something  of  a  foreign  look, 
there  was  a  calm,  cold  sekf-posscssion  in  his 
air  that  denoted  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  sat 
smoking  his  clear,  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  and  evidently  listening  with  attention 
to  the  words  of  his  companion.  Tlie  conver- 
sation that  passed  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
introducing  them  to  our  reader,  if  he  have 
not  already  guessed  them. 

"  If  we  don't  wait,"  said  the  elder,  "  till 
somebody  richer  and  better  off  than  ourselves 
comes,  we'll  have  to  pay  seven  francs  for 
passin'  in  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  It  is  a  downright  robbery  to  ask  so 
much,"  cried  the  other,  angrily.  "  What  so 
great  danger  is  there?  Or  what  so  great 
hardship,  after  all?  " 

"  There  is  both  one  and  the  other,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  he,  in  a  tone  evidently  meant 
to  moderate  his  passion  ;  "  and  just  look  at 
the  poor  craytures  that  has  to  do  it.  They're 
as  weak  as  a  bit  of  wet  paper,  they  haven't 
strength  to  make  themselves  heard  when 
they  talk  out  there  beside  the  river." 

"That  fellow  yonder,"  said  the  youth, 
"  has  got  good  brawny  arms  and  sinewy  legs 
of  his  own." 

"Ay,  and  he  is  starved  after  all.  A  cut 
of  rye  bread  and  an  onion  won't  keep  the 
heart  up,  nor  a  jug  of  red  vinegar,  though  ye 
call  it  grape  juice.  On  my  conscience  I'm 
thinkin'  that  the  only  people  that  preserves 
their  strength  upon  nothin'  is  the  Irish.  I 
used  to  carry  the  bags  over  Slieb-na-boregan 
mountain  and  the  Turk's  Causeway,  on  wet 
potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and  never  a  day 
late  for  eleven  years." 

"  What  a  life  !  "  cried  the  youth,  in  an 
accent  oF  utter  pity. 

"  Fais,  it  was  an  elegant  life — that  is, 
when  the  weather  was  anyways  good.  With 
a  bright  sun  shinin'  and  a  fine  fresh  breeze 
hlowin'  the  white  clouds  away  over  the 
Atlantic,  my  road  was  a  right  cheery  one, 
and  I  went  along  invcntin'  stories,  some- 
times fairy  tales,  sometimes  makin'  rhymes 
to  myself,  but  always  happy  and  contented. 
There  wasn't  a  bit  of  the  way  I  hadn't  a 
name  for  in  my  own  mind,  cither  some  place 
I  read  about  or  some  scene  in  a  story  of  my 
own  ;  but  better  than  all,  there  was  a  dog — 
a  poor  starved  lurcher  he  was — with  a  bit  of 
the  tail  cut  off,  he  used  to  meet  me,  as  reg- 
ular as  the  clock,  on  the  side  of  Currah-na- 
geelah.and  come  beside  me  down  to  the  ford 
every  day  in  the  year.     No  temptation  nor 
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flattery  would  bring  him  a  step  farther.  I 
spent  three  quarters  of  a  hour  once  tryin'  it, 
but  to  no  good ;  he  took  leave  of  me  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  went  away  back  with 
his  head  down,  as  if  he  was  grieving  over 
something.     Wasn't  that  mighty  curious?" 

"  Perhaps,  like  ourselves,  Billy,  he  wasn't 
quite  sure  of  his  passport,"  said  the  other, 
drily. 

"  Faix,  may  be  so,"  replied  he,  with  per- 
fect seriousness.  "  My  notion  was  that  he 
was  a  kind  of  an  outlaw,  a  chap  that  may  be 
bit  a  child  of  the  family,  or  ate  a  lamb  of  a 
flock  given  to  him  to  guard  ;  but,  indeed,  his 
general  appearance  and  behavior  wasn't  like 
that ;  ho  had  good  manners,  and,  starved  as 
he  was,  he  never  snapped  the  bread  out  of 
my  fingers,  but  took  it  gently,  though  hia 
eyes  was  dartin'  out  of  his  head  with  eager- 
ness all  the  while." 

"A  great  test  of  good  breeding,  truly," 
said  the  youth,  sadly.  "It  must  be  more 
than  a  mere  varnish  when  it  stands  the  hard 
rubs  of  life  in  this  wise." 

"  'Tis  the  very  notion  occurred  to  myself. 
It  was  the  dhrop  of  good  blood  in  him  made 
him  what  he  was." 

Stealthy  and  fleeting  as  was  the  look  that 
accompanied  these  words,  the  youth  saw  it 
and  blushed  to  the  very  top  of  his  forehead. 
"  The  night  grows  milder,"  said  he,  to 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment  by 
any  remark. 

"  It's  a  mighty  grand  sight  out  there 
now,"  replied  the  other;  "there's  three 
miles  if  there's  an  inch  of  white  foam  dash- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  that  breaks  over  the 
bar  with  a  crash  like  thunder ;  big  trees  are 
sweepin'  past,  and  pieces  of  vine  trellises, 
and  a  piece  of  a  small  wheel,  all  carried  off 
just  like  twigs  on  a  stream." 

"  Would  money  tempt  those  fellows,  I 
wonder,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  to  venture 
out?" 

"To  be  sure,  and  why  not?  The  daily 
fight  poverty  maintains  with  existence  dulls 
the  sense  of  every  danger  but  what  comes  of 
want.  Don't  I  know  it  myself?  The  poor 
man  has  no  inimy  but  hunger;  for,  ye  see, 
the  other  vexations  and  th roubles  of  life, 
there's  always  a  way  of  getting  round  them. 
You  can  chate  even  grief,  and  you  can  slip 
away  from  danger,  but  there's  no  circum- 
ventin'  an  empty  stomach." 

"  AYhat  a  tyrant  is  then  your  rich  man  !  " 
sighed  the  youth,  heavily. 

"  That  he  is.  '  Dives  Ilonoratus.  Pul- 
cher  rex  dcnique  rcgum.  You  may  do  as  ye 
please  if  ye'r  rich  as  a  Begum.'  " 

"A  free  translation,  rather,  Billy,"  said 
the  other,  laughing. 

"  Or  ye  might  render  it  tliis  way,"  said 
Billy  : 
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'*  If  ye've  money  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
bank, 
The  world  will  give  ye  both  beauty  and  rank. ' 

"And  I've  nothing  to  say  agin  it,"  con- 
tinued ho.  "  Tlie  raal  stimulus  to  industhry 
in  life  is  to  make  wealth  powerful.  Gottin' 
and  heapin'  up  money  for  money's  sake  is  a 
debasin'  kind  of  thing  ;  but  makin'  a  for- 
tune, in  order  that  you  may  extind  your  in- 
fluence, and  mowld  the  distinics  of  others — 
that's  grand !  " 

"And  see  what  comes  of  it !  ''  cried  the 
youth,  bitterly.  "Mark  the  base  and  un- 
worthy subserviency  it  leads  to — see  the  race 
of  sycophants  it  begets." 

"  I  have  you  there,  too,"  cried  Billy,  with 
all  the  exultation  of  a  ready  debater. 
"  Them  dirty  varmint  ye  speak  of  is  the 
very  test  of  the  truth  I'm  tellin'  ye.  "lis 
because  they  won't  labor — because  they 
won't  work — that  they  are  driven  to  acts  of 
sycophancy  and  meanness.  The  spirit  of 
industry  saves  a  man  even  the  excuse  of 
doin'  any  thing  low." 

"  And  how  often,  from  your  own  lips, 
have  I  listened  to  praises  at  your  poor,  hum- 
ble condition  ;  rejoicings  that  your  lot  in 
life  secured  you  against  the  cares  of  wealth 
and  grandeur !  " 

"And  you  will  again,  plaze  God!  if  1 
live,  and  you  presarve  your  hearin'.  What 
would  I  be  if  I  was  rich,  but  an  ould — an 
ould  voluptuary?"  said  Billy,  with  great 
emphasis  on  a  word  he  had  some  tro'.i'i'o  in 
discovering.  "  Atin'  myself  sick  with  deli- 
cacies and  drinkin'  cordials  all  day  long. 
How  would  I  know  the  uses  of  wealth? 
Like  all  other  vulgar  creatures,  i'd  bo  buyin' 
with  my  money  the  respect  that  I  ought  to 
be  buyin'  with  my  qualities.  It's  the  very 
same  thing  you  see  in  a  fair  or  a  market — 
the  country  girls  goin'  about,  hobbled  and 
crippled  with  shoes  on,  that,  if  they  had 
bare  feet,  could  walk  as  straight  as  a  rush. 
Poverty  is  not  ungraceful  itself.  It's  tryin' 
to  be  what  isn't  natural  spoils  people  en- 
tirely! " 

"I  think  I  hear  voices  without.  Lis- 
ten '  "  cried  the  youth. 

"It's  only  the  river, — it's  risin'  every 
minute." 

"  No,  that  was  a  shout.  I  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly.    Ay,  the  boatmen  hear  it  now  !  " 

"It  is  a  travelling-carriage.  I  see  the 
lamps!  "  cried  one  of  the  men,  as  he  stood 
at  the  door  and  looked  landward.  "  They 
may  as  well  keep  the  road — there's  no  cross- 
ing the  Magra  to-night!  " 

By  this  time  the  postilions'  wh  ps  com- 
menced that  chorus  of  cracking  by  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  announce  all  arrivals 
of  importance. 

"  Tell  them  to  go  back,  Beppo,"  said  the 


chief  of  the  raftsmen  to  one  of  his  party. 
"If  we  might  try  to  cross  with  the  mail- 
bags  in  a  boat,  there's  not  one  of  us  would 
attempt  the  passage  on  the  raft." 

To  judge  from  the  increased  noise  and  up- 
roar, the  travellers'  impatience  had  now 
reached  its  highest  point;  but  to  this  a 
slight  lull  succeeded,  probably  occasioned  by 
the  parley  with  the  boatmen. 

"  They'll  give  us  five  Napoleons  for  the 
job,"  said  Beppo,  entering,  and  addressing 
his  chief. 

"  Per  Dio,  that  won't  support  our  fami- 
lies if  we  leave  them  fatherless,"  muttered 
the  other.  "Who  and  what  are  they  that 
can't  wait  till  morning?" 

"  Who  knows?  "  said  Beppo,  with  a  gen- 
uine shrug  of  the  native  indifference. 
"  Princes,  be-like  !  " 

"  Princes  or  beggars,  we  all  have  lives  to 
save  !  "  mumbled  out  an  old  man,  as  he  re- 
seated himself  by  the  fire.  Meanwhile  the 
courier  had  entered  the  hut,  and  was  in 
earnest  negotiation  with  the  chief,  who, 
however,  showed  no  disposition  to  run  the 
hazard  of  the  attempt. 

"Are  you  all  cowards  alike?"  said  the 
courier,  in  all  the  insolence  of  his  privileged 
order;  "or  is  it  a  young  fellow  of  your 
stamp  that  shrinks  from  the  risk  of  a  wet 
jacket?" 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  mistaken  for  one  of  the  rafts- 
men. 

"  Keep  your  coarse  speeches  for  those  who 
will  bear  them,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
other,  boldly,  "  or  mayhap  the  first  wet 
jacket  here  will  be  one  with  gold  lace  on 
the  collar." 

"  He's  not  one  of  us ;  he's  a  traveller," 
quickly  interposed  the  chief,  who  saw  that 
an  angry  scene  was  brewing.  "  He's  only 
waiting  to  cross  the  river,"  muttered  he  in 
a  whisper,  "  when  some  one  comes  rich 
enough  to  hire  the  raft." 

"  Sacre  bleu  !  Then  he  sha'n't  come  with 
us  !  that  I'll  promise  him,"  said  the  courier, 
whose  ofended  dignity  roused  all  his  ire. 
"  Now,  once  for  all,  my  men,  will  you  earn 
a  dozen  Napoleons  or  not  ?  Here  they  are 
for  you,  if  you  land  us  safely  at  the  other 
side ;  and  never  were  you  so  well  p-iid  in 
your  lives  for  an  hour's  labor." 

The  sight  of  the  gold,  as  it  glistened 
temptingly  in  his  outstretched  hand,  ap- 
pealed to  their  hearts  for  more  eloquently 
than  all  his  words,  and  they  gathered  in  a 
group  together  to  hold  counsel. 

"And  you — are  you  also  a  distinguished 
stranger?"  said  the  courier,  addressing 
Billy,  who  sat  warming  his  hands  by  the 
embers  of  the  fire. 

"  Look  you,  my  man,"  cried  the  youth, 
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•*  all  the  gold  in  your  master's  leathern  bag 
there  can  give  you  no  claim  to  insult  those 
who  have  offered  you  no  offence.  It  is 
enougli  that  you  know  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  raft ;  so  suffer  us  to  escape  your  notice." 

"  Saeristi !  "  exclaimed  the  courier,  in  a 
tone  of  insolent  mockery  ;  "  I  have  travelled 
the  road  long  enough  to  learn  that  one  does 
not  need  an  introduction  before  addressing  a 
vagabond." 

"  Vagabond  !  "  cried  the  youth,  furiously, 
and  he  sprung  at  the  other  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger.  The  courier  quickly  parried  the 
blow  aimed  at  him,  and,  closely' grappled, 
they  both  now  reeled  out  of  the  hut,  in 
terrible  conflict.  With  that  terror  of  the 
knife  that  figures  in  all  Italian  quarrels,  the 
boatmen  did  not  dare  to  interfere,  but  looked 
on,  as,  wrestling  with  all  their  might,  tlie 
combatants  struggled,  each  endeavoring  to 
push  the  other  towards  the  stream.  Billy, 
too,  restrained  by  force,  could  not  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  could  only  by  words, 
screamed  out  in  all  the  wildness  of  his  agony, 
encourage  his  companion.  "  Drop  on  your 
knee — catch  him  by  the  legs — throw  liim 
jack — back  into  the  stream.  That's  it — 
Uiafs  it!  Good  luck  to  ye,"  shouted  he, 
ladly,  as  he  fought  like  a  lion  Avith  those 
about  him.  Slipping  in  the  slimy  soil,  they 
had  both  now  cume  to  their  knees ;  and 
after  a  struggle  of  some  minutes  duration, 
rolled,  clasped  in  each  other's  fierce  embrace, 
down  the  slope,  into  the  river.  A  plash, 
and  a  cry  half  smothered,  were  heard,  and 
all  was  over. 

While  some  threw  themselves  on  the  frantic 
creature,  whose  agony  now  overtopped  his 
reason,  and  who  fought  to  get  free  with  the 
furious  rage  of  despair,  others  seizing 
lanterns  and  torches  hurried  along  the  bank 
of  the  torrent  to  try  and  rescue  the  com- 
batants. A  sudden  winding  of  the  river  at 
the  i^lacc  gave  little  hope  to  the  search,  and 
it  was  all  but  certain  that  the  current  must 
already  have  swept  them  down  far  beyond 
any  chance  of  succor.  Assisted  by  the 
servants  of  the  traveller,  who  speedily  wei'e 
apprised  of  the  disaster,  the  search  was  con- 
tinued for  hours,  and  morning  at  length 
began  to  break  over  the  dreary  scene  with- 
out one  ray  of  hope.  By  tlie  gray  cold 
dawn,  the  yellow  flood  could  be  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  banks,  too, 
over  which  a  gauzy  mist  was  hanging;  but 
not  a  living  thing  was  there!  The  wild 
torrent  swept  along  its  murky  course  with  a 
deep  monotonous  roar.  Trunks  of  trees  and 
leafy  branches  rose  and  sunk  in  .the  wavy 
flood,  but  nothing  suggested  the  vaguest 
hope  that  either  had  escaped.  The  travel- 
ler's carriage  returned  to  Spezzia,  and  Billy, 
now  bereft  of  reason,  was  conveved  to  the 


same  place,  fast  tied  with  cords,  to  restrain 
him  from  a  violence  that  threatened  his  own 
life  and  that  of  any  near  iiim. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  a  peasant's  car 
arrived  at  Spezzia,  conveying  the  almost 
lifeless  courier,  who  had  been  found  on  the 
river's  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magra. 
How  he  had  reached  the  spot,  or  what  had 
become  of  his  antagonist,  he  knew  not. 
Indeed,  the  fever  which  soon  set  in  placed 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  all  questioning, 
and  his  incoherent  cries  and  ravings  only 
betrayed  the  terrible  agonies  his  mind  must 
have  passed  through. 

If  this  tragic  incident,  heightened  by  the 
actual  presence  of  two  of  the  actors — one  all 
but  dead,  the  other  dying — engaged  the  en- 
tire interest  and  sympathy  of  the  little  town, 
the  authorities  were  actively  employed  in 
investigating  the  event,  and  ascertaining,  so 
far  as  they  could,  to  which  side  the  chief 
blame  inclined. 

The  raftsmen  had  all  been  arrested,  and 
they  were  examined  carefully,  one  by  one; 
and  now  it  only  remained  to  obtain  from 
the  traveller  himself  whatever  information 
he  could  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the 
affair. 

His  passport,  showing  that  he  was  an 
English  peer,  obtained  fur  him  all  the  defer- 
ence and  respect  foreign  officials  are  accus- 
tomed to  render  to  that  title ;  and  the 
Prefect  announced  that,  if  it  suited  his  con- 
venience, he  would  wait  on  liis  lordship  at 
his  hotel  to  receive  his  deposition. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  dspose — no  informa- 
tion to  give  " — was  the  dry  and  not  over- 
couneous  refponse  ;  but  as  the  visit,  it  was 
intimated,  was  indispensable,  he  named  his 
hour  to  admit  him. 

The  bland  and  polite  tone  of  the  Prefect 
was  met  by  a  manner  of  cold  but  well-bred 
ease,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  travel- 
ler only  regarded  the  incident  in  the  light 
of  an  unpleasant  interruption  to  his  jour- 
ney, but  in  which  he  took  no  other  interest. 
Even  the  hints  thrown  out  that  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  aggrieved  and  his  dignity 
insulted,  produced  no  effect  upon  him. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  have  halted  a 
few  days  at  ^lassa,  and  I  could  have  ob- 
tained another  courier  in  the  interval,"  was 
the  cool  commentary  he  bestowed  on  the 
incident. 

"  But  your  lordship  would  surely  desire 
investigation.  A  man  is  missing;  a  great 
crime  may  have  been  committed " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting;  but  as  I  am 
not,  nor  can  be  supposed  to  be,  the  criminal 
— nor  do  I  feel  myself  the  victim — while  I 
have  not  a  claim  to  the  character  of  witness, 
you  would  only  harass  me  with  interroga- 
tories I  could  not  answer,  and  excite  me  to 
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take  interest,  or  at  least  bestow  attention,  on 
what  cannot  concern  me." 

"Yet  there  are  circumstances  in  this  case 
which  give  it  the  character  of  a  precon- 
certed plan,"  said  the  Prefect  thought- 
fully. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  the  other,  in  a  tone 
of  utter  indifference. 

"  Certainly  the  companion  of  the  man 
who  is  missing,  and  of  whom  no  clue  can  be 
discovered,  is  reported  to  have  uttered  your 
name  repeatedly  in  his  ravings." 

"  My  name — how  so?"  cried  the  stran- 
ger, hurriedly. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  the  name  of  your  pass- 
port— Lord  Glencore.  Two  of  those  I  have 
placed  to  watch  beside  his  bed  have  repeated 
the  same  story,  and  told  how  he  has  never 
ceased  to  mutter  the  word  to  himself  in  his 
wanderings." 

"  Is  this  a  mere  fancy?  "  said  the  stran- 
ger, over  whose  sickly  features  a  flush  now 
mantled.     "  Can  I  see  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  lie  is  in  the  hospital,  and 
too  ill  to  be  removed  ;  but  if  you  will  visit 
him  there  I  will  accompany  you." 

It  was  only  when  a  call  was  made  upon 
Lord  Glencore  for  some  bodily  exertion,  that 
his  extreme  debility  became  apparent. 
Seated  at  ease  in  a  chair,  his  manner  seemed 
merely  that  of  natural  coldness  and  apathy  ; 
he  spoke  as  one  who  would  not  suffer  his 
nature  to  be  ruffled  by  any  avoidable  anno^'- 
ance  ;  but  now,  as  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  endeavored  to  walk,  one  side  betrayed 


unmistakable  signs  of  palsy,  and  his  general 
frame  exhibited  the  last  stage  of  weak- 
ness. 

"You  see,  sir,  that  the  exertion  costs  its 
price,"  said  he,  with  a  sad,  sickly  smile. 
"  I  am  the  wreck  of  what  once  was  a  man 
noted  for  his  strength." 

The  other  muttered  some  words  of  com- 
fort and  compassion,  and  they  descended  the 
stairs  together. 

"  I  do  not  know  this  man,"  said  Lord 
Glencore,  as  he  gazed  on  the  flushed  and 
fevered  face  of  the  sick  man,  whose  ill- 
trimmed  and  sliaggy  beard  gave  additional 
wildness  to  his  look.  "  I  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  seen  him  before." 

The  accents  of  the  speaker  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  struck  some  cord  in  the  suf- 
ferer's intelligence,  for  he  struggled  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  stared  fixedly  at  him.  "  Not  know 
me?  "  cried  he,  in  English  ;  "  'tis  because 
sorrow  and  sickness  has  changed  me, 
then." 

"  Who  are  you?  Tell  me  your  name  *  " 
said  Glencore,  eagerly. 

"I'm  Billy  Traynor,  my  lord,  the  one 
you  remember,  the  doctor " 

"  And  my  boy,"  screamed  Glencore, 
wildly. 

The  sick  man  threw  up  both  his  arms  in 
the  air,  and  fell  backward  with  a  cry  of 
despair  ;  while  Glencore,  tottering  for  an 
instant,  sank  with  a  low  groan,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER   XLVir. 
A   FBAGMEXT    OF    A    LETTER. 


Long  before  Lord  Glencore  had  begun  to 
rally  froiu  an  attack  which  had  revived  all 
the  eymptoms  of  his  former  illness,  Billy 
Traynor  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  was 
assicluously  occupied  in  attending  him.  Al- 
most the  first  tidings  which  Glencore  could 
comprehend  assured  him  that  the  boy  was 
safe,  and  living  at  Massa  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Chevalier  Stubber,  and  waiting 
eagerly  for  Billy  to  join  him.  A  brief  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  youth's  letters  to  his 
warm-hearted  follower  will  suffice  to  show 
how  he  himself  regarded  the  incident  which 

befell,  and  the  fortune  that  lay  before  him. 

*  *  #  *  *  # 

"  It  was  a  long  swim  of  a  dark   night, 
too,  Master  Billy ;    and  whenever  the  arm 
of  a  tree  would  jostle  mo,  as  it  floated  past, 
I  felt  as  though   that  blessed  courier  was 
again  upon  me,  and  turned  to  give  fight  at 
once.     If  it  were  not  that  the  river  took  a 
sudden  bend,  as  it  nears  the  sea,  I  must  in- 
fallibly have  been  carried  out ;  but  I  found 
myself  quite  suddenly  in  slack  water,  and 
very  soon  after  it  shallowed  so  much  that  I 
could  walk  ashore.     The  thought  of  what 
became  of  my  adversary  weighed  more  heavily 
on  me  when  I  touched  land  ;  indeed,  while 
my  own  chances  of  escape  were  few,  I  took 
his  fate  easily  enough.    With  all  its  dangers 
it  was  a  glorious  time,  as,  hurrying  down- 
ward   in    the    torrent,   through    the  dark 
night,  the  thunder  growling  overhead,  the 
breakers  battering  away  on  the  bar,  I  was 
the  only  living  thing  there  to  confront  that 
peril !     AVhat  an  emblem  of  my  own  fate  in 
every  thing  —  a  headlong  course  —  an   un- 
known ending — darkness — utter  and  day  less 
darkness  —  around  me,  and  not  one  single 
soul  to  say,  '  Courage  !  '   There  is  something 
splendidly  exciting  in  the  notion  of  having 
felt  thoughts  that  others  have  never  felt — of 
having  set  footsteps  in  that  untracked  sand, 
where  no  traveller  has  ever  ventured.     This 
impression  never  left  me  as  I  buffeted  the 
murky  waves,  and  struck  out  boldly  through 
the  surfy  stream.     Nay,  more,  it  will  never 
leave  me  while  I  live.     I  have  now  proved 
myself  to  my  own  heart !     I  have  been,  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  too,  face  to  face  with 
death.     I  have  regarded  my  fate  as  certain, 
and  yet  have   I  not  quailed  in   spirit   or 
flinched  in  coolness?    No,  Billy  ;  I  reviewed 
every  step  of  my  strange  and  wayward  life. 
I  bethought  me  of  my  childhood,  with  all  its 
ambitious  longings,  and  my  boyish  days  as 
sorrow  first  broke  upon  me,  and  I  felt  that 
there  was   a    fitneps    in   this  darksome  and 
mysterious  ending  to  a  life  that  touched  on 
no  other  existence.     For  was  I  not  as  much 


alone  in  the  great  world,  as  when  I  swam 
there  in  the  yellow  flood  of  the  Viagra? 

"  As  the  booming  breakers  of  the  sea  met 
my  ear,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  nearing  the 
wide  ocean,  I  felt  as  might  a  soldier  when 
charging  an  enemy's  battery  at  speed.  I 
was  wildly  mad  with  impatience  to  get  for- 
ward, and  shouted  till  my  voice  rung  out 
above  the  din  around  me.  How  the  mad 
cheer  echoed  in  my  own  heart.  It  was  tho 
trumpet  call  of  victory  ! 

"  Was  it  reaction  from  all  this  excite- 
ment —  the  depression  that  follows  past 
danger — that  made  me  feel  low  and  miser- 
able afterwards?  I  know  I  walked  along 
towards  Lorenza  in  listlessness,  and  when 
a  gen  d'arme  stopped  to  question  me,  and 
asked  for  my  passport,  I  had  not  even  energy 
to  tell  him  how  1  came  there!  Even  the 
intense  dcsii'e  to  sec  that  spot  once  more — 
to  walk  that  garden  and  sit  upon  that 
terrace — all  had  left  me  :  it  was  as  though 
the  waves  had  drowned  the  spirit  and  left 
the  limbs  to  move  unguided.  lie  led  me 
beside  the  walls  of  the  villa,  by  the  little 
wicket  itself,  and  still  I  felt  no  touch  of 
feeling,  no  memory  came  back  on  me ;  I 
was  indifferent  to  all !  and  yet  you  know 
how  many  a  weary  mile  I  have  come  just 
to  see  them  once  more !  to  revisit  a  spot, 
where  the  only  day-dream  of  my  life  flat- 
tered, and  where  I  gave  way  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  hope  that  have  not  often  warmed 
this  sad  heart  of  mine! 

"  What  a  sluggish  swamp  has  this  nature 
of  mine  become,  when  it  needs  a  hurricane 
of  passion  to  stir  it.  Here  I  am,  living, 
breathing,  walking,  and  sleeping  ;  but  with- 
out one  sentiment  that  attaches  me  to  exis- 
tence ;  and  yet  do  I  feel  as  though,  whatever 
endangered  life,  or  jeopardicd  fame,  would 
call  me  up  to  an  effort  and  make  me  of  some 
value  to  myself. 

"  I  went  yesterday  to  see  my  old  studio  : 
sorry  things  were  those  strivings  of  mine — 
false  endeavors  to  realize  conceptions  that 
must  have  some  other  interpreter  than  mar- 
Ijle.  Forms  are  but  weak  appeals — words 
are  coarse  ones ;  music  alone,  my  dear 
friend,  is  the  true  voice  of  the  heart's  mean- 
ings. 

"  IIow  a  little  melody  that  a  peasant  girl 
was  singing  last  night  touched  me.  It  was 
one  that  s/;c  used  to  warble,  humming  as  we 
walked,  like  some  stray  waif  thrown  up  by 
memory  on  the  waste  of  life. 

"  So  then,  at  last,  I  feel  I  am  not  a  sculp- 
tor ;  still  as  little,  with  all  your  teaching, 
am  I  a  scholar.  The  world  of  active  life 
offers  to  me  none  of  its  seductions  ;  I  only 
recognize  what  there  is  in  it  of  vulgar  con- 
tention and  low  rivalry.  I  cannot  be  any  of 
the  hundred  things  by  which  men  eke  out 
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subsistence,  and  yet  I  long  for  the  independ- 
ence of  being  the  arbiter  of  my  own  daily 
life.  What  is  to  become  of  me? — say,  dear- 
est, best  of  friends — say  but  the  word,  and 
let  me  try  to  obey  you.  What  of  our  old 
plans  of  'savagery?'  The  fascinations  of 
civilized  habits  have  made  no  stronger  hold 
upon  me  since  we  relinquished  that  gi-and 
idea  !  Neither  you  nor  I  assuredly  have  any 
places  assigned  us  at  the  feast  of  this  old- 
Avorld  life — none  have  bidden  us  to  it,  nor 
have  we  even  the  fitting  garments  to  grace 
it! 

"  There  are  moments,  however, — one  of 
them  is  on  me  now  while  I  write, — wherein 
I  should  like  to  storm  that  strong  citadel  of 
social  exclusion,  and  test  its  strength.  Who 
are  they  who  garrison  it?  Are  they  better, 
and  wiser,  and  purer  than  their  fellows? 
Are  they  lifted  by  the  accidents  of  fortune 
above  the  accidents  and  infirmities  of  na- 
ture? and  are  they  more  gentle-minded, 
more  kindly-hearted,  and  more  forgiving 
than  others  ?  This  I  should  wish  to  know 
and  learn  for  myself.  Would  they  admit  us 
for  the  nonce  to  see  and  judge  them,  let  the 
bastard  and  the  beggar  sit  down  at  their 
board,  and  make  brotherhood  with  them? 
I  trow  not,  Billy.  They  would  hand  us  over 
to  the  police  ! 

"And  my  friend  the  courier  was  not  so 
far  astray  when  he  called  us  vagabonds  ! 

"  If  I  were  free,  I  should,  of  course,  be 
with  you  ;  but  I  am  under  a  kind  of  mild 
bondage  here,  of  which  I  don't  clearly  com- 
prehend the  meaning.  The  chief  minister 
has  taken  me,  in  some  fashion,  under  his 
protection,  and  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  no  ill  is  intended  me,  and,  indeed,  so 
far  as  treatment  and  moderate  liberty  are 
concerned,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Still  there  is  something  deeply  wounding  in 
all  this  mysterious '  consideration.'  It  whis- 
pers to  me  of  an  interest  in  me  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  ashamed  to  avow  it — of 
kind  feelings  held  in  check  by  self-esteem . 
Good  Heavens!  what  have  /done,  that  this 
humiliation  should  be  my  portion  ?  There  is 
no  need  of  any  subtlety  to  teach  me  what  I 
am,  and  what  the  world  insists  I  must  re- 
main. There  is  no  ambition  I  dare  to  strive 
for,  no  affection  my  heart  may  cherish,  no 
honorable  contest  I  may  engage  in,  but  that 
the  utterance  of  one  fatal  word  may  not 
bar  the  gate  against  my  entrance,  and  send 
me  back  in  shame  and  confusion.  Had  I  of 
myself  incurred  this  penalty,  there  would 
be  in  mo  that  stubborn  sense  of  resistance 
that  occurs  to  every  one  who  counts  the 
gain  and  loss  of  all  his  actions  ;  but  I  have 
not  done  so  !  In  the  work  of  my  own  degra- 
dation I  am  blameless ! 

*'  I  have  just  been  told  that  a  certain  Prin- 
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cess  De  Sabloukoff  is  to  arrive  here  this 
evening,  and  that  I  am  to  wait  upon  her  im- 
mediately.    Good  Heavens,  can  she  be . 

The  thought  has  just  struck  me,  and  my 
head  is  already  wandering  at  the  bare  notion 
of  it !  IIow  I  pray  that  this  may  not  be  so  ; 
my  own  shame  is  enough  and  more  than  I 

can  bear  ;  but  to  witness  that  of .    Can 

you  tell  me  nothing  of  this?  But  even  if 
you  can,  the  tidings  will  have  come  too  late 
— I  shall  have  already  seen  her. 

"I  am  unable  to  write  more  now;  my 
brain  is  burning,  and  my  hand  trembles,  so 
that  I  cannot  trace  the  letters.  Adieu  till 
this  evening. 

"  Midnight. 

"  I  was  all  in  error,  dear  friend.  I  have 
seen  her  ;  for  the  last,  two  hours  we  have 
conversed  together,  and  my  suspicion  had 
no  foundation.  She  evidently  knows  all  my 
history,  and  almost  gives  me  to  believe  that 
one  day  or  other  I  may  stand  free  of  this 
terrible  shame  that  oppresses  me.  If  this 
were  possible,  what  vengeance  would  be 
enough  to  wreak  on  those  who  have  thus 
practised  on  me  ?  Can  you  imagine  any 
Vendetta  that  would  pay  off  the  heart-cor- 
roding misery  that  has  made  my  youth  like 
a  sorrowful  old  age,  dried  up  hope  within 
me,  made  my  ambition  to  be  a  snare,  and  my 
love  a  mere  mockery  ?  I  could  spend  a  life 
in  the  search  after  this  revenge,  and  think 
it  all  too  short  to  exhaust  it ! 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  this  Princess, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  can  remember  it.  Her 
manner  meant  so  much  and  yet  so  little — 
there  was  such  elegance  of  expression  with 
such  perfect  simplicity — so  much  of  the 
finest  knowledge  of  life  united  to  a  kind  of 
hopeful  trust  in  mankind,  that  I  kept  eter- 
nally balancing  in  my  mind  whether  her  in- 
telligence or  her  kindliness  had  the  su- 
premacy. She  spoke  to  me  much  of  the 
llarleys.  Ida  was  well,  and  at  Florence. 
She  had  refused  Wahnsdorf's  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  though  ardently  solicited  to  let 
time  test  her  decision,  persisted  in  her  re- 
jection. 

"  Whether  she  knew  of  my  Sffection  or 
not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  opine  not,  for  she 
talked  of  Ida  as  one  whose  haughty  nature 
would  decline  alliance  with  even  an  imperial 
house  if  they  deemed  it  a  condescension  ;  so 
that  the  refusal  of  Wahnsdorf  may  have 
been  on  this  ground.  But  how  can  it  mat- 
ter to  7ne  ? 

"  I  am  to  remain  here  a  week,  I  think 
they  said.  Sir  Horace  Upton  is  coming  on 
his  way  south,  and  wishes  to  sec  me  ;  but 
you  will  be  with  me  ere  that  time,  and  then 
we  can  plan  our  future  together.  As  this 
web  of  intrigue,  for  so  I  cannot  but  feel  it, 
draws  more  closely  around  me,  I  grow  more 
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and  more  impatient  to  break  bounds  and  be 
away  !  It  is  evident  enough  that  my  destiny 
is  to  be  the  sport  of  some  accident,  lucky  or 
unlucky,  in  the  fate  of  others.  Shall  I 
await  tiiis? 

"  And  they  have  given  me  money  and  fine 
clothes,  and  a  servant  to  wait  upon  mo,  and 
I  am  called  by  my  real  name,  and  treated 
like  one  of  condition.  Is  this  but  another 
act  of  the  drama,  the  first  scene  of  which 
was  an  old  ruined  castle  in  Ireland?  They 
will  fail  signally  if  they  think  so ;  a  heart 
can  be  broken  only  once  !  They  may  even 
feel  sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  but  I 
can  never  forgive  them  for  what  they  have 
made  me  !  Come  to  me,  dear,  kind  friend, 
as  soon  as  you  can  ;  you  little  know  how 
far  your  presence  reconciles  me  to  the  world 
and  to  myself!  Ever  yours, 

"CM." 

This  letter  Billy  Traynor  read  over  and 
over  as  he  eat  by  Glencore's  bedside.  It 
was  his  companion  in  the  long  dreary  hours 
of  the  night,  and  he  pondered  over  it  as  he 
eat  in  the  darkened  room  at  noonday. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  crumpling  up 
there?  from  wliom  is  the  letter?  "  said  Lord 
Glencorc,  as  Billy  hurriedly  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  oft-perused  epistle.  "  Nay," 
cried  he,  suddenly  correcting  himself,  "you 
need  not  tell  me;  1  asked  without  fore- 
thought" He  paused  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  went  on  :  "I  am  now  as  much  recov- 
ered as  I  ever  hope  to  be,  and  you  may  leave 
me  to-morrow.  I  know  that  both  your  wish 
and  your  duty  call  you  elsewhere.  What- 
ever future  fortune  may  betide  any  of  us, 
you  at  least  have  been  a  true  and  faithful 
friend,  and  shall  never  want!  As  I  count 
upon  your  honesty  to  keep  a  pledge,  I  reckon 
on  your  delicacy  not  asking  the  reasons  for 
it.  You  will,  therefore,  not  speak  of  having 
been  with  me  here.  To  mention  me  would 
be  but  to  bring  up  bitter  memories." 

In  the  pause  which  now  ensued,  Billy 
Traynor's  feelings  underwent  a  sore  trial ; 
for  while  he  bethouglit  him  that  now  or 
never  had  oome  the  moment  to  reconcile  the 
father  and  the  son,  thus  mysteriously  sepa- 
rated, his  fears  also  whispered  the  danger  of 
any  ill-advised  step  on  his  part,  and  the  in- 
jury he  might  by  possibility  inflict  on  one  he 
loved  best  on  earth. 

"  You  make  me  this  pledge,  therefore,  be- 
fore we  part,"  said  Lord  Glencore,  who  con- 
tinued to  ruminate  on  what  he  had  spoken. 
"It  is  less  for  my  sake  than  that  of  an- 
other." Billy  took  the  hand  Glencore  ten- 
dered towards  him  respectfully  in  his  own, 
and  kissed  it  twice. 

"  There  are  men  who  have  no  need  of 
oaths  to  ratify  their  faith  and  trustfulness. 
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You  are  one  of  them,  Traynor,"  said  Lord 
Glencore,  aSectionately. 

Billy  tried  to  speak,  but  his  heart  was  too 
full,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"A  dying  man's  words  have  ever  their 
solemn  weight,"  said  Glencorc,  "  and  mine 
beseech  you  not  to  desert  one  who  has  no 
prize  in  life  equal  to  your  friendship. 
Promise  me  nothing,  but  do  not  forget  my 
prayer  to  you  ;  "  and  with  this  Lord  Glen- 
core turned  away,  and  buried  his  face  be- 
tween his  hands. 

"And  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  muttered 
Billy  to  himself,  as  he  stole  away,  "  what  is 
it  that  keeps  them  apart,  and  won't  let 
them  love  one  another?  Sure  it  wasn't  in 
nature  that  a  boy  of  his  years  could  ever  do 
what  would  separate  them  this  way.  What 
could  he  possibly  say  or  do  that  his  father 
mightn't  forget  and  forgive  by  this  time? 
And  then  if  it  wasn't  the  child's  fault  at  all, 
where's  the  jus-tice  in  makin'  him  pay  for 
another's  crime?  Sure  enough,  great  peo- 
ple must  be  unlike  poor  craytures  like  me, 
in  their  hearts  and  feelin's  as  well  as  in 
their  grandeur  ;  and  there  must  be  things 
that  ice  never  mind  nor  think  of,  that  are 
thought  to  be  mortial  injuries  by  them. 
Ay,  and  that  is  raysonable,  too !  We  see 
the  same  in  the  mata'yrial  world.  There 
are  fevers  that  some  never  takes  ;  and  there's 
climates  some  can  live  in,  and  no  others  can 
bear ! 

"  I  suppose,  now,"  said  he,  with  a  wise 
shake  of  the  head,  "  pride — pride  is  at  the 
root  of  it  all,  some  way  or  other  ;  and  if  it 
ig,  I  may  give  up  the  investigation  at  onst, 
for  divil  a  one  o'  me  knows  what  pride  is  ! 
barrin'  it's  the  delight  one  feels  in  con- 
sthruin'  a  hard  bit  m  a  Greek  chorus,  or 
hittin'  the  manin'  of  a  doubtful  passage  in 
ould  ^schylus.  But  what's  the  good  o' 
me  puzzlin'  myself?  If  I  was  to  speculate 
for  fifty  years,  I'd  never  be  able  to  think 
like  a  Lord,  after  all!  "  And  with  this 
conclusion  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  jour- 
ney. 

CHAPTER   XLVIII. 
now  A   SOVEREIGN   TRE.4.TS    AVITII   IIIS   MINISTEIt. 

"  What  can  have  brought  them  here, 
Stubber  ?  "  said  the  Duke  of  Massa,  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  his  dressing-room,  with 
an  air  of  considerable  perturbation.  "Be 
assured  of  one  thing,  they  have  come  for 
mischief!  I  know  that  Sabloukoff  well. 
She  it  was  separated  Prince  Max  from  my 
sister,  and  that  Montenegro  affair  was  all 
licr  doing  also." 

"  I  don't  suspect " 

"Don't  you?  Well,  then,  I  do,  sir; 
and  that's  enough,"  said  he,  interrupting ; 
"and     as     to     Upton — he's    well    known 
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throughout  Europe — a  '  mauvais  coucheur  !' 
Stubber :  that's  what  the  Emperor  Franz 
called  him — a  '  mauvais  coucher,'  one  of 
those  fellows  England  employs  to  get  up  the 
embarrassments  she  so  deeply  deplores.  Eh, 
Stubber  ;  that's  the  phrase  ;  '  while  we 
deeply  deplore  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom ' — that's  always  the  exordium  to  send- 
ing out  a  fleet  or  an  impertinent  dispatch. 
But  I'll  not  endure  it  here.  I  have  my 
sovereign  rights,  my  independence,  my 
allies.  By  the  way,  haven't  my  allies  taken 
possession  of  the  opera-house  for  a  bar- 
rack?" 

"  That  they  have,  sir  ;  and  they  threaten 
an  encampment  in  the  court  gardens." 

"An  open  insult — an  outrage  ; — and  have 
you  endured  and  submitted  to  this?  " 

"  I  have  refused  the  permission  ;  but  they 
may  very  possibly  take  no  heed  of  my  pro- 
test." 

"And  you'll  tell  me  that  I  am  the  ruler 
of  this  State  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I'll  say  you  might  if  you  liked 
to  be  so." 

"How  so,  Stubber;  come,  my  worthy 
fellow,  what's  your  plan? — you  have  a  plan, 
I'm  certain — but  I  guess  it :  turn  Protest- 
ant, hunt  out  the  Jesuits,  close  the  churches, 
demolish  the  monasteries,  and  send  for  an 
English  frigate  down  to  the  Marino,  where 
there's  not  water  to  float  a  fishing-boat. 
But  no,  sir,  I'll  have  no  such  alliances  ;  I'll 
throw  myself  on  the  loyalty  and  attachment 
of  my  people,  and — I'll  raise  the  taxes. 
Eh,  Stubber.  We'll  tax  the  'colza'  and 
the  quarries !  If  they  demur,  we'll  abdi- 
cate ;  that's  my  last  word — abdicate." 

"  I  wonder  who  this  sick  man  can  be  that 
accompanies  Upton,"  said  Stubber,  who 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  moved  by  his 
master's  violence. 

"Another  firebrand — another  emissary  of 
English  disturbance.  Ilardenbei-g  was  per- 
fectly right  when  he  said  the  English  nation 
pays  off  the  meanest  subserviency  to  their 
own  aristocracy,  by  hunting  down  all  that 
is  noble  in  every  state  of  Europe.  There, 
sir,  he  hit  the  mark  in  the  very  centre. 
Slaves  at  home,  rebels  abroad — -that's  your 
code !  " 

"  We  contrive  to  mix  up  a  fair  share  of 
liberty  with  our  bondage,  sir." 

"  In  your  talk — only  in  your  talk  ;  and 
in  the  newspapers,  Stubber.  '  I  have  studied 
you  closely  and  attentively.  You  submit  to 
more  social  indignities  than  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modern.  I  was  in  London  in 
— '15,  and  I  remember,  at  a  race-course — 
Ascot,  they  called  it — the  Prince  had  a  cer- 
tain horse  called  Rufus." 

"  I  rode  him,"  said  Stubber,  drily. 

"  You  rode  him?" 


"  Yes,  sir.  I  was  his  jock  for  the  King's 
Plate.  There  was  a  matter  of  twenty-eight 
started, — the  largest  field  ever  known  for  the 
Cup, — and  Rufus  reared,  and  falling  back, 
killed  his  rider  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Dunrobin 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  to  mount.  That's 
the  way  T  came  to  bo  there." 

"  Per  Bacco.  It  was  a  splendid  race,  and 
I'm  sure  I  never  suspected,  when  I  cheered 
you  coming  in,  that  I  was  welcoming  my 
future  minister.  Eh,  Stubber,  only  fancy 
what  a  change  !  " 

Stubber  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
though  the  alteration  in  fortune  was  no  such 
great  prize,  after  all. 

"  I  won  two  thousand  guineas  on  that 
day,  Stubber.  Lord  Ileddleworth  paid  me 
in  gold,  I  remember  ;  for  they  picked  my 
pocket  of  three  rouleau  on  the  course.  The 
Prince  laughed  so  at  dinner  about  it,  and 
said  it  was  pure  patriotism  not  to  suffer 
exportation  of  bullion.  A  great  people  the 
English,  that  I  must  say  !  The  display  of 
wealth  was  the  grandest  spectacle  I  ever 
beheld ;  and  such  beauty,  too !  By  the 
way,  Stubber,  our  ballet  here  is  detestable. 
Where  did  they  gather  together  that  gang 
of  horrors?  " 

"  What  signifies  it,  sir,  if  the  Austrian 
jagers  are  bivouacked  in  the  tlieatre  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  by  Jove!  "  said  the  Duke, 
pondering.  "  Can't  we  hit  upon  something 
— have  you  no  happy  suggestion? — I  have 
it,  Stubber — an  admirable  thought.  We'll 
have  Upton  to  dinner.  We'll  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  has  come  here  specially  to  treat 
with  us.  There  is  a  great  coldness  just  now 
between  St.  James'  and  Vienna.  Upton 
will  be  charmed  with  the  thought  of  an 
intrigue ;  so  will  be  La  Sabloukoff.  We'll 
not  invite  the  Field-Marshal  Rosenkrantz : 
that  will  itself  offend  Austria.  Eh,  Stub- 
ber, isn't  it  good?  Say  to-morrow  at  six, 
and  go  yourself  with  the  invitation." 

And,  overjoyed  with  the  notion  of  his  own 
subtlety,  the  Prince  walked  up  and  down, 
laughing  heartily,  and  rubbing  his  hands  in 
glee. 

Stubber,  however,  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  changability  of  his  master's  nature  to 
exhibit  any  rash  promptitude  in  obeying 
him. 

"  You  must  manage  to  let  the  English 
papers  speak  of  this,  Stubber.  The  '  Augs- 
burg Gazette '  will  bo  sure  to  copy  the 
paragraph,  and  what  a  sensation  it  will 
create  at  Vienna  !  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  Upton  has  come 
here  about  that  young  fellow  we  gave  up  to 
the  Austrians  last  autumn,  and  for  whom 
he  desires  to  claim  some  compensation  and 
an  ample  apology." 

"  Apology,  of  course,  Stubber — humilia- 
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tion  to  any  extent.  I'll  send  the  Minister 
Landelli  into  exile — to  the  galleys  if  they 
insist,  but  I'll  not  pay  a  scudo  !  my  royal 
word  on  it !  But  who  says  that  such  is  the 
reason  of  his  presence  here?  " 

"  I  had  a  hint  of  it  last  night,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  polite  note  from  Upton  this  morning, 
asking  when  he  might  have  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  me." 

"  Go  to  him,  Stubber,  with  our  invitation. 
Ask  him  if  he  likes  shooting  ?  Say  I  am 
going  to  Serravezza  on  Saturday ;  sound  him 
if  he  desires  to  have  the  Red  Cross  of  Massa ; 
hint  that  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
public  career,  and  be  sure  to  tell  me  his 
sayings  and  doings,  if  he  comes  to  dinner." 

"There  is  to  bo  a  dinner,  then,  sir?" 
asked  Stubber,  with  the  air  of  one  partly 
struggling  with  a  conviction. 

"  I  have  said  so.  Chevalier!  "  replied  the 
Prince,  haughtily,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
whose  decisions  were  irrevocable.  "  I  mean 
to  dine  in  the  State  apartments,  and  to  have 
a  reception  in  the  evening,  just  to  show 
Rosenkrantz  how  cheaply  we  hold  him.  Eh, 
Stubber?  It  will  half  kill  him  to  come 
with  the  general  company  !  " 

Stubber  gave  a  faint  sigh,  as  though  fresh 
complications  and  more  troubles  would  be 
the  sole  results  of  this  brilliant  tactic. 

"If  I  were  well  served  and  faithfully 
obeyed,  there  is  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  would  boast  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion. Protected  by  my  bold  people,  envi- 
roned by  my  native  Appenines,  and  sustained 
by  the  proud  consciousness — the  proud  con- 
sciousness— that  I  cannot  injure  a  State 
which  has  not  sixpence  in  the  treasury  ! 
Eh,  Stubber?"  cried  he  with  a  burst  of 
merry  laughter — "that's  the  grand  feature 
of  composure  and  dignity,  to  know  you 
can't    be    worse !    and    that,   we,    Italian 

{)riuces,  can  all  indulge  in.     Look  at  the 
'ope  himself,  he  is  collecting  the  imposts  a 
year  in  advance !  " 

"  I  hope  that  this  country  is  more  equita- 
bly administered,"  said  Stubber. 

"So  do  I,  sir.  Were  I  not  impressed 
with  the  full  conviction  that  the  subjects  of 
this  realm  were  in  the  very  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  every  liberty  consistent  with  public 
tranquillity,  protected  in  the  maintenance 
of  every  privilege — by  the  way,  talking  of 
privileges,  they  mustn't  play  '  Trottolo  '  on 
the  high  roads,  though  they  sent  one  of 
those  cursed  wheels  flying  between  the  legs 
of  my  horse  yesterday,  so  that  if  I  hadn't 
been  an  old  cavalry  soldier,  I  must  have 
been  thrown  !  I  ordered  the  whole  village 
to  be  fined  three  hundred  scudi,  one  half 
of  which  to  be  sent  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady 
Soretta,  wlio  really,  I  believe,  kept  mo  in 
my  paddle!  " 
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"If  the  people  had  sufficient  occupation, 
they'd  not  play  '  Trottolo,'  "  said  Stubber, 
sternly, 

"  And  whose  the  fault  if  they  have  not, 
sir?  How  many  months  have  I  been  en- 
treating to  have  those  terraced  gardens  fin- 
ished towards  the  sea?  I  want  that  olive 
wood,  too,  all  stubbed  up,  and  the  ground 
laid  out  in  handsome  parterres.  How  re- 
peatedly have  I  asked  for  a  bridge  over  that 
ornamental  lake?  and  as  to  the  island, 
there's  not  a  magnolia  planted  in  it  yet. 
Public  works,  indeed  ;  find  me  the  money, 
Stubber,  and  I'll  suggest  the  works  !  Then, 
there's  that  villa,  the  residence  of  those 
English  people,  have  wo  not  made  a  pur- 
chase of  it?  " 

"  No,  your  Highness ;  we  could  not  agree 
about  the  terms,  and  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  stranger  who  is  travelling  with  Upton  is 
going  to  buy  it." 

"  Stepping  in  between  me  and  an  object  I 
have  in  view!  And  in  my  own  Duchy,  too! 
And  you  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that 
you  knew  of  and  permitted  this  negotiation 
to  go  on?" 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
it,  sir!  " 

"  The  law  !  What  impertinence  to  tell 
me  of  the  law  !  Why,  sir,  it  is  I  am  the 
law — I  am  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  law 
here — without  my  sanation  what  can  pre- 
sume to  be  legal?  " 

"  I  opine  that  the  act  which  admits  for- 
eigners to  possess  property  in  the  State  was 
passed  in  the  life  of  your  Highness'  father." 

"  I'll  repeal  it,  then  !  It  saps  the  nation- 
ality of  a  people  ;  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
very  heart  of  independent  sovereignty.  I 
may  stand  alone  in  all  Europe  on  tliis  point, 
but  I  will  maintain  it.  And  as  to  this 
stranger,  let  his  passport  be  sent  to  him  on 
the  spot." 

"  He  may  possibly  be  an  Englishman, 
your  Highness,  and  remember  that  we  have 
already  a  troublesome  affair  on  our  hands, 
with  that  other  youth  who  in  some  way 
claims  Upton's  protection.  Had  we  not 
better  go  more  cautiously  to  wo»k?  lean 
see  and  speak  with  him." 

"  What  a  tyranny  is  this  English  inter- 
ference ?  There  is  not  a  land  from  Sweden 
to  Sicily,  where,  on  some  assumed  ground 
of  humanity,  your  government  have  not 
dared  to  impose  their  opinions  !  You  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  all  men  must  feel  pre- 
cisely like  your  dogged  and  hard-headed 
countrymen,  and  that  what  are  deemed 
grievances  in  your  land  should  be  tliought 
so  elsewhere.  You  write  up  a  code  for  the 
whole  world,  built  out  of  the  materials  of 
all  your  national  prejudices — your  insular 
conceit — ay,  and  out  of  the  very  exigencies 
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of  your  bad  climate  ;  and  then  you  say  to 
U8,  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  light  hearts 
and  God's  sunshine,  that  wo  must  think  and 
feel  as  you  do !  I  am  not  astonished  that 
my  noblea  are  discontented  with  the  share 
you  possess  of  my  confidence ;  they  must 
long  have  seen  how  little  suited  the  maxims 
of  your  national  policy  are  to  the  habits  of 
a  happier  population  !  " 

"  The  people  are  far  better  than  their 
nobles — that  I'm  sure  of,"  said  Stubber, 
stoutly. 

"You  want  to  preach  Socialism  to  me, 
and  hope  to  convert  me  to  that  splendid 
doctrine  of  communism  we  hear  so  much  of. 
You  are  a  dangerous  fellow — a  very  danger- 
ous fellow.  It  was  precisely  men  of  your 
stamp  sapped  the  monarchy  in  France,  and 
with  it  all  monarchy  in  Europe." 

"  If  your  Highness  intends  Proserpine  to 
run  at  Bologna,  she  ought  to  be  put  in 
training  at  once,"  said  Stubber,  gravely, 
"  and  we  might  send  up  some  of  the  weeds 
at  the  same  time,  and  sell  them  off." 

"  Well  thought  of,  Stubber,  and  there 
was  something  else  in  my  head — what  was 
it?" 

"  The  suppression  of  the  San  Lorenzo  con- 
vent, perhaps  ;  it  is  all  completed,  and  only 
waits  your  Highness  to  sign  the  deed." 

"  What  sum  does  it  give  us,  Stubber, 
eh?" 

"  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
scudi,  sir,  of  which  some  twenty  thousand 
go  to  the  National  Mortgage  Fund " 

"  Not  one  crown  of  it — not  a  single  ba- 
jocco,  as  I  am  a  Christian  knight  and  a 
true  gentleman.  I  need  it  all  if  it  were 
twice  as  much.  If  we  incur  the  anger  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College,  if  we  risk 
the  thundei's  of  the  Vatician,  let  us  have  the 
worldly  consolation  of  a  full  purse." 

"  1  advised  the  measure  on  wiser  grounds, 
sir.  It  was  not  fair  and  just  that  a  set  of 
lazy  friars  should  be  leading  lives  of  indo- 
lence and  abundance  in  the  midst  of  a  hard- 
worked  and  ill-fed  peasantry " 

"  Quite  true,  and  on  these  wise  grounds, 
as  you  call  them,  we  have  root  them  out. 
We  only  wish  that  the  game  were  more 
plenty,  for  the  sport  amuses  us  vastly." 
And  he  clapped  Stubber  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  jest. 

It  was  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind  that 
Stubber  always  liked  to  leave  his  master; 
and  so,  promising  to  attend  to  the  different 
subjects  discussed  between  them,  Jie  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

CUAPTER   XLIX. 
SOCIAL   DIPLOMACIES. 

"What  an  insufferable  bore,  dear  Prin- 
I'iess,"  sighed  Sir  Horace,  as  he  opened  the 
11 
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square-shaped  envelope  that  contained  his 
lloyal  Highness'  invitation  to  dinner. 

"  I  mean  to  be  seriously  indisposed,"  said 
Madame  de  Sabloukoff;  "  one  gets  nothing 
but  chagrin  in  intercourse  with  petty 
Courts." 

"Like  provincial  journals,  they  only  re- 
produce what  has  appeared  in  the  metropol- 
itan papers,  and  give  you  old  gossip  for 
fresh  intelligence." 

"  Or,  worse  again,  ask  you  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  miserable  '  localisms ' — the 
microscropic  contentions  of  insect  life!  " 

"  They  have  given  us  a  sentry  at  the  door, 
I  perceive,"  said  Sir  Horace,  with  assumed 
indifference. 

"A  very  proper  attention!"  remarked 
the  lady,  in  a  tone  that  more  than  half  im- 
plied the  compliment  was  one  intended  for 
herself, 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Chevalier  Stubber 
yet?  "  asked  Upton. 

"  No  ;  he  has  been  twice  here,  but  I  was 
dressing  or  writing  notes.     And  you?  " 

"  I  told  him  to  come  about  two  o'clock," 
sighed  Sir  Horace.  "I  rather  like  Stub- 
ber." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such  conde- 
scension that  it  sounded  as  though  the 
utterer  was  confessing  to  an  amiable  weak- 
ness in  his  nature — "I  rather  like  Stub- 
ber." 

Though  there  was  something  meant  to  in- 
vite agreement  in  the  tone,  the  Princessonly 
accepted  the  speech  with  a  slight  motion  of 
her  eyebrows,  and  a  look  of  half  unwilling 
assent. 

"  I  know  he's  not  of  your  world,  dear 
Princess,  but  he  belongs  to  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  we  are  so  prone  to  associate 
with  all  the  ideas  of  rugged,  unadorned 
virtue." 

"  Rugged  and  unadorned,  indeed!  "  echoed 
the  lady. 

"Andyet  never  vulgar  !  "  rejoined  Upton. 
"Never  affecting  to  be  other  than  he  is, 
and,  stranger  still,  not  self-opinionated  and 
conceited." 

"  I  own  to  you,"  said  she,  haughtily, 
"  that  the  whole  Court  here  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Hayti,  with  its  Marquis  of  Orgeat, 
and  its  Count  Marmalade.  These  people, 
elevated  from  menial  station  to  a  mock 
nobility,  only  serve  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
themselves,  and  the  order  that  they  counter- 
feit. No  socialist  in  Europe  has  done  such 
service  to  the  cause  of  democracy  as  the 
Prince  of  Massa  !  " 

"  Honesty  is  such  a  very  rare  quality  in 
this  world,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
Highness  prizing  it  under  any  garb.  Now, 
Stubber  is  honest!  " 

"  He  says  so  himself,  I  am  told." 
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«'  Yes,  he  says  so,  and  I  believe  him.  lie 
has  been  employed  in  situations  of  consider- 
able trust,  and  always  acquitted  himself  well. 
Such  a  man  cannot  have  escaped  temptations, 
and  yet  even  his  enemies  do  not  accuse  him 
of  venality." 

"Good  Heavens!  what  more  would  he 
have  than  his  legitimate  spoils?  He  is  a 
Minister  of  the  Household,  with  an  ample 
iftilary — a  Master  of  the  Horse — an  Inspector 
of  Woods  and  Forests — a  something  over 
Church-lands,  and  a  Red  Cross  of  Massa  be- 
sides. I  am  quite  '  made  up '  in  his  dignities, 
for  they  are  all  set  forth  on  his  visiting-card, 
with  wiiat  purports  to  be  a  coat  of  arras  at 
top  ;  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  held  out  the 
card  in  derision. 

"  That's  silly,  I  must  say,"  said  Upton, 
smiling,  "  and  yet,  I  suppose,  that  here  in 
Massa  it  was  requisite  ho  should  assert  all 
his  pretensions  thus  openly." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  drily. 

"  And  after  all,"  said  Upton,  who  seemed 
rather  bent  on  a  system  of  mild  tormenting 
—  "  after  all,  there  is  something  amiable  in 
the  weakness  of  this  display — it  smacks  of 
gratitude!  It  is  like  saying  to  the  world, 
see  what  the  munificence  of  my  master  has 
made  me  !  " 

"  What  a  delicate  compliment,  too,  to  his 
nobles  which  proclaims  that,  for  a  station  of 
trust  and  probity,  the  Prince  must  recruit 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  stables.  To  my 
thinking,  there  is  no  such  impertinent  delu- 
sion a.s  that  popular  one  which  asserts  that 
wo  must  seek  for  every  thing  in  its  least 
likely  place — take  ministers  out  of  counting- 
houses,  and  military  commanders  from  shop- 
boards.  For  the  treatment  of  weighty  ques- 
tions in  peace  or  war,  the  gentleman  element 
is  the  first  essential.  Just  so  long  as  the 
world  thinks  so,  dear  Princess,  not  an  hour 
longer!  " 

The  Princess  arose,  and  walked  the  room 
in  evident  displeasure.  She  half  suspected 
that  his  objections  were  only  desires  to 
irritate,  and  she  determined  not  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  The  temptation  to  reply 
pi-Qved,  however,  too  strong  for  her  resolu- 
tion, and  she  said,  "  The  world  has  thought 
60  for  some  centuries;  and  when  a  passing 
shade  of  doubt  has  shaken  the  conviction, 
have  not  the  people  rushed  from  revolution 
into  actual  bondage,  as  though  any  despotism 
were  better  thau  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
passions?" 

"I  opine,"  said  Upton,  calmly,  "that 
the  '  prestige  '  of  the  gentleman  consists  in 
his  belonging  to  an  '  order.'  Now  that  is  a 
privilege  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a  mere 
popular  leader.  It  is  like  the  contrast  be- 
tween a  club  and  a  public  meeting  !  " 
"It  is  something  that  you  confess  these 


people  have  no  'prestige,'"  said  she,  tri- 
umphantly. "  Indeed,  tlieir  presence  in  the 
world  of  politics,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  mere 
symbol  of  change — an  evidence  that  we  are 
in  some  stage  of  transition." 

"  So  we  are,  Madame ;  there  is  nothing 
more  true.  Every  people  of  Europe  has  out- 
grown their  governments,  like  young  heirs 
risen  to  manhood,  ordering  household  affairs 
to  their  will.  The  popular  voice  now  swells 
above  the  whisper  of  cabinets.  So  long  as 
each  country  limits  itself  to  home  questions, 
this  spirit  will  attract  but  slight  notice.  Let 
the  issue,  however,  become  a  great  interna- 
tional one,  and  you  will  see  the  popular  will 
declaring  wars,  cementing  alliances,  and 
signing  peaces  in  a  fashion  to  make  state- 
craft tremble !  " 

"And  you  approve  of  this  change,  and 
welcome  it?  "  asked  she,  derisively. 

"I  have  never  said  so,  Madame.  I  foresee 
the  hurricane,  that's  all.  !Men  like  Stubber 
are  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere  throughout 
Europe.  They  are  a  kind  of  declaration  that 
for  the  government  and  guidance  of  man- 
kind, the  possession  of  a  good  head  and  an 
honest  heart  is  amply  sufficient ;  that  rulers 
neither  need  fourteen  quarterings  nor  names 
coeval  with  the  Roman  Empire." 

"You  have  given  me  but  another  reason 
to  detest  him,"  said  the  Princess,  angrily. 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  receive  him  to-day." 

"  But  you  want  to  speak  with  him  about 
that  villa;  there  is  some  formality  to  be 
gone  through  before  a  foreigner  can  own 
property  here.  I  think  you  promised  Glen- 
core  you  would  arrange  the  matter." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  he  continued  : 
"  Poor  fellow,  a  very  short  lease  would  suf- 
fice for  his  time  ;  he  is  sitiking  rapidly.  The 
conflict  his  mind  wages  between  hope  and 
doubt  has  hastened  all  the  symptoms  of  his 
malady." 

"In  such  a  struggle  a  woman  has  more 
courage  than  a  man." 

"  Say  more  boldness.  Princess,"  said  Up- 
ton, slily. 

"  I  repeat  courage,  sir.  It  is  fear,  and 
nothing  but  fear,  that  agitates  him.  lie  is 
afraid  of  the  world's  sneer ;  afraid  of  what 
society  will  tliink,  and  say,  and  write  about 
him  ;  afraid  of  the  petty  gossip  of  the  mil- 
lions ho  will  never  see  or  hear  of.  This 
cowardice  it  is  that  checks  him  in  every 
aspiration  to  vindicate  his  wife's  honor  and 
his  boy's  birth." 

"  Si  cela  se  pcuf,"  said  Upton  with  a  very 
equivocal  smile. 

A  look  of  haughty  anger,  with  a  flush  of 
crimson  on  her  cheek,  was  the  only  answer 
she  made  him. 

"I  mean  that  he  is  really  not  in  a  position 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  tiling.   He  assumed 
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certain  'levities' — I  suppose  the  word  will 
<Jo — to  mean  more  than  levities ;  he  con- 
strued indiscretions  into  grave  faults  and 
faults  into  crimes.  But  tliat  lie  did  all  this 
without  sufficient  reason,  or  that  he  now  has 
abundant  evidence  that  he  was  mistaken,  1 
am  unable  tosay,nor  is  itwith  broken  facul- 
ties and  a  wandering  intellect  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  review  the  past  and  deliver  judg- 
ment on  it." 

"  The  whole  moral  of  which  is — what  a 
luckless  fate  is  that  of  a  foreign  wife  united 
to  an  English  husband." 

"  There  is  much  force  in  the  remark,"  said 
Upton,  cajmly. 

"  To  have  her  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
actions  submitted  to  the  standard  of  a  nation 
whose  moral  subtleties  she  could  never  com- 
prehend, to  be  taught  that  a  certain  amount 
of  gloom  must  be  mixed  up  with  life,  just  as 
bitters  are  taken  for  tonics,  that  ennui  is  the 
sure  type  of  virtue,  and  low  spirits  the 
healthiest  condition  of  the  mind — these  are 
her  first  lessons :  no  wonder  if  she  find  them 
hard  ones. 

"  To  be  (ipld  that  all  the  harmless  familiar- 
ities she  has  seen  from  her  childhood  are 
dangerous  freedoms,  all  the  innocent  gayeties 
of  the  world  about  her  are  snares  and  pit- 
falls, is  to  make  existence  little  better  than 
a  penal  servitude — this  is  lesson  the  second. 
While,  to  complete  her  education,  she  is  in- 
structed how  to  assume  a  censorial  rigidity 
of  manner  tlxat  would  shame  a  duenna,  and 
a  condemnatory  tone  that  assumes  to  arraign 
all  the  criminals  of  society,  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  them.  How  amiable  she  may  be- 
come in  disposition,  and  how  suitable  as  a 
companion  by  this  training,  you,  sir,  and 
your  countrymen  are  best  able  to  pro- 
nounce." 

"  You  rather  exaggerate  our  demerits,  my 
dear  Princess,"  said  Upton,  smiling.  "We 
really  do  not  like  to  be  so  very  odious  as  you 
would  make  us." 

"  You  are  excellent  people  with  whom  no 
one  can  live,  that's  the  whole  of  it,"  said 
she,  with  a  saucy  laugh.  "If  your  friend, 
Lord  Glencore,  had  been  satisfied  to  stay  at 
home,  and  marry  one  of  his  own  nation,  he 
might  have  escaped  a  deal  of  unhappiness, 
and  saved  a  most  amiable  creature  much 
more  sorrow  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  her  own  country.  I  conclude 
you  have  some  influence  over  him?" 

"  As  much,  perhaps,  as  any  one;  but  even 
that  says  little." 

"  Can  you  not  use  it,  therefore,  to  make 
him  repair  a  great  wrong?  " 

"  You  had  some  plan,  I  think?  "  said  he, 
hesitatingly. 

"Yes;  I  have  written  to  her  to  come 
down  here.    I  have  pretended  that  her  pres- 


ence is  necessary  to  certain  formalities  about 
the  sale  of  the  villa.  I  mean  that  they 
should  meet  without  apprising  either  of 
them.  I  have  sent  the  boy  out  of  the  way 
to  Pontremoli,  to  make  me  a  copy  of  some 
frescoes  there  ;  till  the  success  of  my  scheme 
be  decided,/  did  not  wish  to  make  him  a 
party  to  it." 

"  You  don't  know  Glencore,  at  least  as  I 
know  him " 

"  There  is  no  reason  that  I  should,"  broke 
she  in.  "  What  I  would  try  is  an  experi- 
ment, every  detail  of  which  I  would  leave  to 
chance.  Were  this  a  case  where  all  the 
wrong  were  on  one  side,  and  all  the  forgive- 
ness to  come  from  the  other,  friendly  aid 
and  interposition  might  well  be  needed  ;  but 
here  is  a  complication  which  neither  you, 
nor  I,  nor  any  one  else  can  pretend  to  un- 
ravel. Let  them  meet,  therefore,  and  let 
Fate — if  that  be  the  name  for  it — decide 
what  all  the  prevention  and  planning  in  the 
world  could  never  provide  for." 

"  The  very  fact  that  their  meeting  has 
been  plotted  beforehand  will  suggest  dis- 
trust." 

"  Their  manner  in  meeting  will  be  the 
best  answer  to  that,"  said  she,  resolutely. 
"There  will  be  no  acting  between  them, 
depend  upon't." 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
registry  of  their  marriage,  nor  does  he  know 
where  a  single  witness  of  the  ceremony  could 
be  found." 

"  I  don't  care  to  know  hoio  he  could  make 
the  amende  till  I  know  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  it,"  said  she,  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

"  To  have  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
boy  had,  perhaps,  been  better  than  this. 
Glencore  has  not  avowed  it,  but  I  think  I 
can  detect  misgivings  for  his  treatment  of 
the  youth." 

"  This  was  my  first  thought,  and  I  spoke 
to  young  Massy  the  evening  before  Lord 
Glencore  arrived.  I  led  him  to  tell  me  of 
his  boyish  days  in  Ireland  and  his  home 
there  ;  a  stern  resolution  to  master  all  emo- 
tion seemed  to  pervade  whatever  he  said ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  effort  may  have 
cost  him  ranch,  his  manner  did  not  betray 
it.  lie  told  me  that  he  was  illegitimate, 
that  the  secret  was  divulged  to  him  by  his 
own  father,  that  he  had  never  heard  who 
his  mother  was  nor  what  rank  in  life  she  oc- 
cupied. When  I  said  tliat  she  was  one  in  high 
station,  that  she  was  alive  and  well,  and  one 
of  my  own  dearest  friends,  a  sudden  crim- 
son covered  his  face,  as  quickly  followed  by 
a  sickly  pallor  ;  and  though  he  trembled  in 
every  limb,  he  never  spoke  a  word.  I  en- 
deavored to  excite  in  him  some  desire  to 
learn  more  of  her  if  not  to  see  her,  but  in 
vain.    The  hard  lesson  he  had  taught  him- 
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self  enabled  him  to  repress  every  semblance 
of  feeling.  It  was  only  when  at  last  driven 
to  the  very  limits  of  my  patience,  I  abruptly 
asked  him,  '  Have  you  no  wish  to  see  your 
mother?  '  that  his  coldness  gave  way,  and, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  and  thick,  he  said, '  My 
shame  is  enough  for  myself.'  I,was burning 
to  say  more,  to  put  before  him  a  contin- 
gency, the  mere  shadow  of  a  possibility  that 
his  claim  to  birth  and  station  might  one  day 
or  other  be  vindicated.  I  did  not  actually 
do  so,  but  I  must  have  let  drop  some  chance 
word  that  betrayed  my  meaning,  fur  he 
caught  me  up  quickly  and  said,  '  It  would 
come  too  late,  if  it  came  even  to-day.  I  am 
that  which  I  am  by  many  a  hard  struggle — 
you'll  never  see  me  risk  a  disappointment  in 
life  by  any  encouragement  I  may  give  to 
hope.' 

"I  then  adverted  to  his  father,  but  he 
checked  me  at  once,  saying:  '  "When  thejtics 
that  should  be  closest  in  life  are  stained  with 
shame  and  dishonor,  they  are  bonds  of  slav- 
ery, not  of  afifection.  My  debt  to  Lord  Glen- 
core  is  the  degradation  I  live  in — none  other. 
His  heritage  to  me  is  the  undying  conflict  in 
my  heart  between  what  I  once  thought  I  was 
and  I  now  know  I  am.  If  we  met,  it  would 
be  to  tell  him  so.'  In  a  word,  every  feature 
of  the  father's  proud  unforgiveness  is  repro- 
duced in  the  boy,  and  I  dreaded  the  very 
possibility  of  their  meeting.  If  ever  Lord 
Glencore  avow  his  marriage  and  vindicate  his 
wife's  honor,  his  hardest  task  will  be  recon- 
c.liation  with  this  boy," 
•  "  All,  and  more  than  all,  the  evils  I  an- 
ticipated have  followed  this  insane  ven- 
geance," said  Upton.  "  I  begin  to  think 
that  one  ought  to  leave  a  golden  bridge  even 
to  our  revenge.  Princess." 

"Assuredly,  wherever  a  woman  is  the 
victim,''  said  she  smiling;  "  for  you  are  so 
certain  to  have  reasons  for  distrusting  your- 
self." 

Upton  sat  meditating  for  some  time  on 
the  plan  of  the  Princess  ;  had  it  only  origi- 
nated with  himself,  it  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  project  he  would  have  liked.  lie  knew 
enough  of  life  to  be  aware  that  one  can  do 
very  little  more  than  launch  events  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  destiny  ;  that  the  pretension 
to  guide  and  direct  them  is  oftener  a  snare 
than  any  thing  else  ;  that  the  contingencies 
and  accidents,  the  complications  too  which 
beset  every  move  in  life,  disconcert  all  one's 
pre-arrangements,  so  that  it  is  rare  indeed 
when  we  are  able  to  pursue  the  same  path 
toward  any  object  by  which  wc  have  set  oat. 
As  the  scheme  was,  however,  that  of  an- 
other, he  now  scrutinized  it,  and  weighed 
every  objection  to  its  accomplishment,  con- 
stantly returning  to  the  same  difficulty,  as 
he  said  :■ 


"  You  do  not  know  Glencore." 

"  The  man  who  has  but  one  passion,  one 
impulse  in  life,  is  rarely  a  difficult  study,'" 
was  the  measured  reply.  "  Lord  Glencore'e 
vengeance  has  worn  itself  out,  exactly  as  all 
similar  outbreaks  of  temper  do,  for  want  of 
opposition.  There  was  nothing  to  feed, 
nothing  to  minister  to  it.  lie  sees,  I  have 
taken  care  that  he  should  see — that  his  bolt 
has  not  struck  the  mark  ;  that  her  position 
is  not  the  precarious  thing  he  meant  to  make 
it,  but  a  station  as  much  protected  and 
fenced  round  by  its  own  conventionalities  as 
that  of  any,  the  proudest  lady  in  society. 
For  one  that  dares  to  impugn  her,  there  are 
full  fifty  ready  to  condemn  him  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  without  reprisal  or  re- 
crimination ;  no  partisanship  to  arraign  his 
raoroseness  and  his  cruelty — none  of  that 
'  coterie  '  defence  which  divides  society  into 
two  sections.  This,  of  course,  has  wounded 
his  pride,  but  it  has  not  stimulated  his 
anger  ;  but  above  all,  it  has  imparted  to  her 
the  advantage  of  a  dignity  of  which  his 
vengeance  was  intended  to  deprive  her." 

"  You  must  be  a  sanguine  and  a  hopeful 
spirit.  Princess,  if  you  deem  that  such  ele- 
ments will  unite  happily  hereafter,"  said 
Upton,  smiling. 

"  I  really  never  carried  my  speculations 
so  far,"  replied  she.  "It  is  in  actual  life 
as  in  that  of  the  stage,  quite  sufficient  to 
accompany  the  actors  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain." 

"The  Chevalier  Stubber,  ^Lidame,"  said 
a  servant,  entering,  "  wishes  to  know  if  you 
will  receive  him." 

"  Yes — no — yes.  Tell  him  to  come  in," 
said  she,  rapidly,  as  she  resumed  her  seat 
beside  the  "fire. 

CHAPTER   L. 
ANTE-DINNER  REFLECTIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  strongly  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  Princess  with  regard  to 
the  Chevalier  Stubber,  she  received  him 
with  marked  favor,  and  gave  him  her  hand 
to  kiss  with  evident  cordiality.  As  for 
Upton,  it  was  the  triumph  of  his  manner  to 
deal  with  men  separated  widely  from  him- 
self in  station  and  abilities.  He  could  throw 
such  an  air  of  good  fellowship  into  the 
smallest  attentions,  impart  such  a  glow  of 
kindliness  to  the  veriest  commonplaces,  that 
tlie  very  craftiest  and  shrewdest  could  never 
detect.  As  he  leaned  his  arm,  therefore,  on 
Stubber's  shoulder,  and  smiled  benignly  on 
him.  you  would  have  said  it  was  the  affec- 
tionate meeting  with  a  long  absent  brother. 
But  there  was  something  besides  this;  there 
was  the  expansive  confidence  accorded  to  a 
trusty  colleague,  and  as  he  asked  him  about 
the  Duchy,  its  taxation,  its  debt,  its  alii- 
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sort  of  thing 
a  thought 


ances,  and  difficulties,  you  might  mark  in 
the  attention  he  bestowed  all  the  signs  of 
one  receiving  very  valuable  information. 

"  You  perceive,  Princess,"  said  he,  at 
last,  "Stubber  quite  agrees  with  the  Duke 
of  Cloudsley — these  small  states  enjoy  no 
real  independence." 

"Then  why  are  they  not  abaorbed  into 
the  larger  nations  about  them  ?  " 

"They  have  their  uses;  they  are  like 
substances  interposed  between  conflicting 
bodies  which  receive  and  diminish  the  shock 
of  collisions.  So  that  Prussia,  when  want- 
ing to  wound  Austria,  only  pinches  Baden  ; 
and  Austria,  desirous  of  insulting  Saxony, 
'  takes  it  out '  on  Sigmaringen." 

"It's  a  pleasant  destiny  you  assign 
them,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  Stubber  will  tell  you  I'm  not  far  wrong 
in  my  appreciation." 

"  I'm  not  for  what  they  call '  mediatizing ' 
them  neither,  my  lady,"  said  Stubber,  who 
generally  used  the  designation  to  imply  his 
highest  degree  of  respect.  "That  may  all 
be  very  well  for  the  interests  of  the  great 
states  and  the  balance  of  power,  and  all  that 
but  we  ought  also  to  bestow 
upon  the  people  of  these  small 
countries,  especially  on  the  inhabitants  of 
their  cities.  What's  to  become  of  thon 
when  you  withdraw  their  courts,  and  throw 
their  little  capitals  into  the  position  of  pro- 
vincial towns  and  even  villages?  " 

"  They  will  eke  out  a  livelihood  somehow, 
my  dear  Stubber.  Be  assured  that  they'll 
not  starve.  Masters  of  the  Horse  may  have 
to  keep  livery  stables ;  chamberlains  turn 
valets  ;  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  descend  to 
the  arts  of  millinery ;  but,  after  all,  the 
change  will  be  but  in  name,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  whit  more  slavery  in  the  new  con- 
dition than  in  the  old  one." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  they'll  take  the 
same  comfortable  view  of  it  that  you  do. 
Sir  Horace,"  said  Stubber;  "nor  can  I  see 
•who  can  possibly  want  livery  stables,  or 
smart  bonnets,  or  even  a  fine  butler,  when 
the  resources  of  the  court  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  city  left  to  its  own  devices." 

"  Stubber  suspects,"  said  Upton,  "  that 
the  policy  which  prevails  amongst  our  great 
landed  proprietors  against  small  holdings  is 
that  which  at  present  influences  the  larger 
states  of  Europe  against  small  kingdoms, 
and  so  far  he  is  right.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  notion  of  our  day  that  the  influences  of 
government  require  space  for  their  exer- 
cise." 

"  If  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  to  be 
thought  of,  which  of  course  it  is  not,"  taid 
Stubber,  "  I'd  say,  leave  them  as  they  are." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Stubber,  you  are  now 
drawing  the  question  into  the  realm  of  the 


imaginary.  What  do  any  of  us  know  about 
our  happiness?  " 

"  Enough  to  eat  and  drink,  a  comfortable 
roof  over  you,  good  clothes,  nothing  oppres- 
sive or  unequal  in  the  laws,  these  go  for  a 
good  way  to  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean  ;  and 
let  me  observe,  sir,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
little  states  like  little  people  enjoy,  that  they 
need  have  no  ambitions.  They  don't  want 
to  conquer  anybody ;  they  neither  ask  for 
the  mouth  of  a  river  here  or  an  island  there, 
and  if  only  let  alone  they'll  never  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  large." 

"  My  dear  Stubher,  you  are  quite  a  pro- 
ficient at  state  craft,"  said  Upton,  with  the 
very  least  superciliousness  in  the  accent. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Sir,  Horace,"  said 
the  other,  modestly,  "  but  as  my  master'l 
means  are  about  the  double  of  what  they 
were  when  I  entered  his  service,  and  as  the 
people  pay  about  one-sixth  less  in  taxes  than 
they  used  to  do,  mayhap  I  might  say  that  I 
have  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  part  of  the 
back." 

"  Your  foreign  policy  does  not  seem  quite 
as  unobjectionable  as  your  home  manage- 
ment. That  was  an  ugly  business  about 
that  boy  you  gave  up  to  the  Austrians." 

"  Well,  there  were  mistakes  on  all  sides. 
You  yourself.  Sir  Horace,  gave  him  a 
false  passport ;  his  real  name  turns  out  to 
be  Massy  ;  it  made  an  impression  on  me, 
from  a  circumstance  that  happened  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow,  living  as  pad-groom 
with  Prince  Tottskoy.  I  went  over  on  a 
lark  one  day  to  Capri,  and  was  witness  to  a 
wedding  there  of  a  young  Englishman  called 
Massy." 

"  Were  you  then  present  at  the  cere- 
mony?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  what's  stranger  still,  I 
have  a  voucher  for  it." 

"  A  voucher  for  it.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  was  this  way,  sir.  There  was  a  great 
supper  for  the  country  people  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  I  was  there,  and  I  suppose  I  took 
too  much  of  that  Capri  wine  ;  it  was  new 
and  hot  at  the  time,  and  I  got  into  a  row  of 
some  sort,  and  I  beat  the  Deputato  from 
some  place  or  t'other,  and  got  locked  up  for 
three  days  ;  and  the  priest,  a  very  jolly  fel- 
low, gave  me  under  his  hand-writing  a 
voucher  that  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
marriage  and  all  the  festivities  afterwards, 
just  to  show  my  master  how  every  thing 
happened.  But  the  Prince  never  asked  me 
for  any  explanations,  and  only  said,  he 
'  hoped  I  had  amused  myself  well,'  and  so  I 
kept  my  voucher  to  myself,  and  I  have  it  at 
this  very  hour." 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  it,  Stubber?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  you  shall  have  it,  if  I 
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can  lay  my  hand  on't  in  the  course  of  the 
day." 

"  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  go  at  once  and 
search  for  it ;  it  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  you  know  of.  Go,  my  dear  Stubber, 
and  luok  it  up." 

"  I'll  not  lose  a  moment  since  you  wish  to 
have  it,"  said  Slubber,  "  and  I'm  sure  jour 
ladyship  will  excuse  my  abrupt  depart- 
ure." 

The  Princess  assured  him  that  her  own 
interest  in  the  document  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Sir  Horace,  and  he  hastened  off  to 
prosecute  his  search. 

"  Here,  then,  arc  all  my  plans  altered  at 
once,"  exclaimed  she,  as  the  door  closed 
after  him.  "If  this  paper  moan  only  as 
nitich  as  he  asserts,  it  will  be  ample  proof 
of  marriage,  and  lead  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  those  who  were  present  at  it." 

"  Yet  must  we  well  reflect  on  the  use  we 
make  of  it,"  said  Upton.  "  Glencore  is 
now  evidently  balancing  what  course  to  take. 
As  his  chances  of  recovery  grow  less  each 
day,  he  seems  to  incline  more  and  more  to 
repair  the  wrong  he  has  done.  Should  we 
show  on  our  side  the  merest  semblance  of 
compulsion,  I  would  not  answer  for  him." 

"  So  that  we  have  the  power,  as  a  last  re- 
source, I  am  content  to  diplomatize,"  said 
the  Princess;  "  but  you  must  see  him  this 
evening,  and  press  for  a  decision." 

"  He  has  already  asked  me  to  come  to  him 
after  we  return  from  jcourt.  It  will  be  late, 
but  it  is  the  hour  he  likes  best  to  talk.  If  I 
see  occasion  for  it,  I  can  allude  to  what 
Stubber  has  told  us,  but  it  will  be  only  if 
driven  by  necessity  to  it." 

"  I  would  act  more  boldly  and  more 
promptly,"  said  she. 

"  And  rouse  an  opposition  perhaps  that 
already  is  becoming  dormant.  No,  I  know 
Glencore  well,  and  will  deal  with  him  more 
patiently." 

"  From  the  Chevalier  Stubber,  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  aservant,  presenting  a  sealed 
racket,  and  Sir  Horace  opened  it  at  once. 
The  envelope  contained  a  small  and  shabby 
slip  of  paper,  of  which  the  writing  appeared 
fiiint  and  indistinct.  It  was  dated  1826, 
Church  of  San  Lorezo,  Capri,  and  went  to 
certify  that  Guglielmo  Stubber  had    been 


present  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  August, 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Most  Noble  Signor 
Mussy  with  tlie  Princess  de  la  Torre,  having 
in  quality  as  witness  signed  the  registry 
thereof,  and  then  went  on  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  attendance  at  the  supper, 
and  the  event  which  ensued.  It  l)ore  the 
name  of  the  writer  at  the  foot,  Basilio  Nar- 
doni,  Priest  of  the  aforesaid  Church  and 
Village. 

"  Little  is  Glencore  aware  that  such  an 
evidence  as  this  is  in  existence,"  said  Upton. 
"  The  conviction  tliat  he  liad  his  vengeance 
in  his  power  led  him  into  this  insane  project. 
He  fancied  tiiere  was  not  a  tlaw  in  tliat  ter- 
rible indictment ;  and  see,  here  is  enough  to 
open  the  door  to  truth,  and  undo  every  de- 
tail of  all  his  plotting.  How  strange  is  it, 
that  the  events  of  life  should  so  often  con- 
cur to  expose  the  dark  schemes  of  men's 
hearts;  proofs  starting  up  in  unthought-of 
places,  as  though  to  show  how  vain  was 
mere  subtlety  in  conflict  with  the  inevitable 
law  of  Fate." 

"  This  Basilio  Nardoni  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,"  said  the  Princess,  bent  on  pursu- 
ing another  train  of  thought;  "he  was 
chaplain  to  the  Cardinal  Caraffa,  and  fre- 
quently brought  me  communications  from 
his  Eminence.     He  can  be  found  if  wanted." 

"It  is  unlikely — most  unlikely — that  we 
shall  require  him." 

"  If  you  mean  that  Lord  Glencore  will 
himself  make  all  the  amends  he  can  for  a 
gross  injury,  and  a  fraud,  no  more  is  neces- 
sary," said  she,  folding  the  paper  and  plac- 
ing it  in  her  pocket-book  ;  "  but  if  any 
thing  short  of  this  be  intended,  then  there  is 
no  exposure  too  open, — no  publicity  too 
wide  to  be  given  to  the  most  cruel  wrong  the 
world  has  ever  heard  of." 

"  Leave  me  to  deal  with  Glencore.  I  think 
I  am  about  the  only  one  who  can  treat  with 
him." 

"  And  now  for  this  dinner  at  court,  for  I 
have  changed  my  mind  and  mean  to  go," 
said  the  Princess.  "  It  is  full  time  to  dress, 
I  believe." 

"It  is  almost  six  o'clock,"  said  Upton, 
starting  up.  "  We  have  quite  forgotten 
ourselves." 
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CHAPTER   LI. 
CONFLICTING   THOUGHTS. 

The  Princess  Sabloukoff  found — not  by 
any  means  an  unfrequent  experience  in  life 
— that  the  dinner,  whose  dulness  she  had 
dreaded,  turned  out  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
The  Prince  was  unusually  gracious.  lie 
was  in  good  spirits,  and  put  forth  powers  of 
agreeability  which  had  been  successful  in 
one  of  less  distinction  than  himself.  He 
possessed,  eminently,  what  a  great  orator 
once  panegyrized  as  a  high  conversational 
clement,  "  great  variety,"  and  could  with- 
out abruptness  pass  from  subject  to  subject, 
"with  always  what  showed  he  had  bestowed 
thought  upon  the  theme  before  him.  Great 
people  have  few  more  enviable  privileges 
than  that  they  choose  their  own  topics  for 
conversation.  Nothing  disagreeable,  noth- 
ing wearisome,  nothing  inopportune  can  be 
obtruded  upon  them.  When  they  have  no 
longer  any  thing  worth  saying,  they  can 
change  the  subject  or  the  company. 

His  Highness  talked  with  Madame  de 
Sabloukoff  on  questions  of  state  as  he  might 
have  talked  with  a  Metternich  ;  he  even 
invited  from  her  expressions  of  opinion  that 
were  almost  counsels,  sentiments  that  might 
pass  for  warnings.  He  ranged  over  the 
news  of  the  day,  relating  occasionally  some 
little  anecdote,  every  actor  in  which  was  a 
celebrity  ;  or  now  and  then  communicating 
some  piece  of  valueless  secrecy,  told  with  all 
the  mystery  of  a  "  great  fact ;  "  and  then 
he  discussed  with  Upton  the  condition  of 
England,  and  deplored,  as  all  continental 
rulers  do,  the  impending  downfall  of  that 
kingdom,  from  the  growing  force  of  our 
restless  and  daring  democracy.  He  regretted 
much  that  Sir  Horace  was  not  still  in  office, 
but  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  that  the 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  his  society  had  been 
in  that  case  denied  him.  In  fact,  what  with 
insinuated  flatteries,  little  signs  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  most  marked  tone  of  cordiality, 
purposely  meant  to  strike  beholders,  the 
Prince  conducted  the  conversation  right 
royally,  and  played  "  Highness"  to  perfec- 
tion. 

And  these  two  crafty,  keen-sighted  people, 
did  they  not  smile  at  the  performance,  and 
did  they  not,  as  they  drove  home  at  night, 
amuse  themselves  as  they  recounted  the  little 
traits  of  the  great  man's  dupery?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  were  charmed  with  his 
gracious  manner,  and  actually  enchanted 
with  his  agreeability.  Strong  in  their  self- 
esteem,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  suspect 
that  any  artifice  could  be  practised  on  them, 
or  that  the  mere  trickery  and  tinsel  of  high 
station  could  be  imposed  on  them  as  true 
value.    Nay,  they  even  went  further,  and 
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discovered  that  his  Highness  was  really  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  one  who  received 
far  less  than  the  estimation  due  to  him. 
His  flightiness  became  versatility  ;  his  eccen- 
tricity was  all  originality  ;  and  ere  they 
reached  the  hotel,  they  had  endowed  him 
with  almost  every  moral  and  mental  quality 
that  can  dignify  manhood. 

"  It  is  really  a  magnificent  tourquoise," 
said  the  Princess,  gazing  with  admiration  at 
a  ring  the  Prince  had  taken  from  his  own 
finger  to  present  to  her. 

"  How  absurd  is  that  English  jealousy 
about  foreign  decorations.  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  red  cross  of  Massa  which  his 
Highness  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  A 
monarchy  that  wants  to  emulate  a  republic 
is  simply  ridiculous." 

"You  English  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for 
your  hypocrisies  ;  and  you  ought,  for  you 
really  love  them  ;  "  and  with  this  taunt,  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 

As  Upton  passed  up  the  stairs  the  waiter 
handed  him  a  note,  which  he  hastily 
opened;  it  was  from  Glencore,  and  in  these 
words  : 

"  Dear  Upton, — I  can  bear  this  suspense 
no  longer  ;  to  remain  here  canvassing  with 
myself  all  the  doubts  that  beset  me  is  a 
torture  I  cannot  endure.  I  leave,  therefore, 
at  once  for  Florence.  Once  there — where  I 
mean  to  see  and  hear  for  myself — I  can 
decide  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  few  days 
or  weeks  that  yet  remain  to — Yours, 

"  Glencore." 

"He  is  gone,  then — his  lordship  has 
started?" 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,  he  is  by  this  time' 
near  Lucca,  for  he  gave  orders  to  have  horses 
ready  at  all  the  stations." 

"  Read  that,  Madame,"  said  Upton,  as  he 
once  more  found  himself  alone  with  the 
Princess  ;  "  you  will  see  that  all  your  plans 
are  disconcerted.     He  is  off  to  Florence." 

Madame  de  Sabloukoff  read  the  note,  and 
threw  it  carelessly  on  the  table.  "  He  wants 
to  forgive  himself,  and  only  hesitates  how  to 
do  so  gracefully,"  said  she,  sneeringly. 

"  I  think  you  are  less  than  just  to  him," 
said  Upton,  mildly  ;  "  his  is  a  noble  nature, 
disfigured  by  one  grand  defect." 

"  Your  national  character,  like  your  lan- 
guage, is  so  full  of  incongruities  and  contra- 
dictions, that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my- 
self unequal  to  master  it ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  both  one  and  the  other  usurp  freedoms 
that  are  not  permitted  to  others.  At  all 
events,  I  am  rejoiced  that  he  is  gone.  It  is 
the  most  wearisome  thing  in  life  to  negotiate 
with  one  too  near  you.  Diplomacy  of  even 
the  humblest  kind  requires  distance." 

"  You  agree  with  the  duellist,  I  perceive," 
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said  he,  laugliing,  "  that  twelve  paces  is  a 
more  fatal  distance  than  across  a  handker- 
chief— proximity  begets  tremor." 

"You  have  guessed  my  meaning  correct- 
ly,'' said  she  ;  "  meanwhile  I  must  write  to 
her  not  to  come  here.  Shall  I  say  that  we 
will  bo  in  Florence  in  a  day  or  two?  " 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  those  Scrravezza 
springs,"  said  Upton  ;  "  they  contain  a  bi- 
chloride of  potash,  which  Staub  in  his 
treatise  says,  '  is  the  element  wanting  in  all 
nervous  organizations.'  " 

"  But  remember  the  season — we  are  in 
midwinter — the  hotels  arc  closed." 

"  The  springs  arc  running,  Princess  ;  '  the 
earth,'  as  Moschus  says,  '  is  a  mother  that 
never  ceases  to  nourish.'  I  do  suspect  I 
need  a  little  nursing." 

The  Princess  understood  him  thoroughly. 
She  well  knew  that  whenever  the  affairs  of 
Europe  followed  an  unbroken  track,  with- 
out any  thing  eventful  or  interesting.  Sir 
Horace  fell  back  upon  his  maladies  for 
matter  of  occupation.  She  had,  however, 
now  occasion  for  his  advice  and  counsel,  and 
by  no  means  concurred  in  his  plan  of  spend- 
ing some  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  the  dreary 
mountain  solitudes  of  Serravezza.  "  You 
must  certainly  consult  Lanotti  before  you 
venture  on  these  waters,"  said  she  ;  "  they 
are  highly  dangerous  if  taken  without  the 
greatest  circumspection  ;  "  and  she  gave  a 
catalogue  of  imaginary  calamities  which  had 
befallen  various  illustrious  and  gifted  in- 
dividuals, to  which  Upton  listened  with  pro- 
found attention. 

"Very  well,"  sighed  ho,  as  she  finished. 
"It  must  be  as  you  say.  I'll  see  Lanotti, 
for  I  cannot  aflbrd  to  die  just  yet.  That 
'  Greek  question  '  will  have  no  solution 
without  me — no  one  has  the  key  of  it  but 
myself.  That  Panslavic  scheme,  too,  in  the 
Principalities,  attracts  no  notice  hut  mine ; 
and  as  to  Spain,  tlie  policy  I  have  devised 
for  that  country  requires  all  the  watchful- 
neea  I  can  bestow  on  it.  No,  Princess," 
here  he  gave  a  melancholy  sigh,  "  wo  must 
not  die  at  this  moment.  There  are  just  four 
men  in  Europe — I  doubt  if  it  could  got  on 
with  three." 

"  What  proportion  do  you  admit  as  to  the 
other  sex?  "'  t^aid  she,  laughing. 

"  I  only  know  of  one,  Madame,"  and  lie 
kissed  hor  hand  with  gallantry  ;  "  and  now 
for  Florence,  if  you  will." 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  our 
readers  have  a  right  to  some  apology  at  our 
hands,  for  the  liabit  we  have  indulged  of 
lingering  along  with  the  two  individuals 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  not  directly 
essential  to  our  talc  ;  but  is  not  the  story  of 
every-day  life  our  guarantee  that  incidents 
and  people  cross  and  re-cross  the  path  we 


are  going;  attracting  our  attention,  engag- 
ing our  sympathy,  enlisting  our  energies, 
even  in  our  most  anxious  periods?  Such  is 
the  world  ;  and  we  cannot  venture  out  of 
reality.  Besides  this,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  moral  of  a  tale  is  often  more 
effectively  conveyed  by  the  characters  than 
by  the  catastrophe  of  a  story.  The  strange 
discordant  tones  of  the  human  heart,  blend- 
ing with  melody  the  purest,  sounds  of  pas- 
sionate rancor,  are  in  themselves  more 
powerful  lessons  than  all  the  records  of 
rewarded  virtue  and  all  the  calendars  of 
punished  vice.  The  nature  of  a  single  man 
can  be  far  more  instructive  than  the  history 
of  every  accident  that  befals  him. 

It  is  then  vrith  regret  that  we  leave  the 
Princess  and  Sir  Horace  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney alone.  We  confess  a  liking  for  their 
society,  and  would  often  as  soon  loiter  in 
the  by-paths  that  they  follow,  as  journey  in 
the  more  recognized  high-road  of  our  true 
history.  Not  having  the  same  conviction 
that  our  sympathy  is  shared  by  our  readers, 
we  again  return  to  the  fortunes  of  Glen- 
core. 

AVhile  Lord  Glencore's  carriage  underwent 
the  usual  scrutiny  exercised  towards  trav 
ellcrs  at  the  gate  of  Florence,  and  prying 
officials  poked  their  lanterns  in  every  quarter 
in  all  the  security  of  their  "caste,"  two 
foot  travellers  were  rudely  puslied  aside  to 
await  the  time  till  the  pretentious  equipage 
passed  on.  They  were  foreigners  ;  and  their 
effects,  which  they  carried  in  knapsacks,  re- 
quired examination. 

"  We  have  come  a  long  way  on  foot  to- 
day," said  the  younger,  in  a  tone  that  in- 
dicated nothing  of  one  asking  a  favor. 
"  Can't  we  have  this  search  made  at  once?" 

"  AVhisht — whisht,"  whispered  his  com- 
panion in  English.  "  AYait  till  the  Prince 
moves  on,  and  be  polite  with  them  all." 

"  I  am  seeking  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
compliment,"  said  the  other ;  "there  is  no 
reason  why,  because  I  am  on  foot,  I  must  be 
detained  for  this  man." 

Again  the  other  remonstrated  and  sug- 
gested patience. 

"What  are  you  grumbling  about,  young 
fellow?"  cried  one  of  the  officers;  "  do  you 
fancy  yourself  of  the  same  consequence  as 
mi  Lordo?  And  see,  he  must  wait  his  time 
here." 

"  We  came  a  good  way  on  foot  to-day, 
sir,"  interposed  the  elder,  eagerly,  taking 
the  reply  on  himself,  "  and  we're  tired  and 
weary,  and  would  be  deeply  obliged  if  you'd 
examine  us  as  soon  as  you  could." 

"Stand  aside  and  wait  your  turn,"  was 
the  stern  response. 

"  Y'ou  almost  deserve  the  fellow's  in- 
solence, Billy,"  said  the  youth;  "a  crown 
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piece  in  his  hand  had  been  far  more  intelligi- 
ble than  your  appeal  to  his  pity,"  and  he 
threw  himself  wearily  down  on  a  stone 
bench. 

Aroused  bythe  accent  of  his  own  language, 
Lord  Glencore  sat  up  in  his  carriage,  and 
leaned  out  to  catch  sight  of  the  speaker,  but 
the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  roof  concealed 
liiin  from  view.  "  Can't  you  suffer  those 
two  poor  fellows  to  move  on?"  whispered" 
his  Lordship,  as  he  placed  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  officer's  hand;  "  they  look  tired  and 
jaded." 

"  There,  thank  his  Excellency  for  his 
kindness  to  you,  and  go  your  way,"  mut- 
tered the  officer  to  Billy,  who,  without  well 
understanding  the  words,  drew  nigh  fehe  win- 
dow ;  but  the  glass  was  already  drawn  up, 
the  postilions  were  once  more  in  their  sad- 
dles, and  away  dashed  the  cumbrous  carriage 
in  all  the  noise  and  uproar  that  is  deemed 
the  proper  tribute  to  rank. 

The  youth  heard  that  they  were  free  to 
proceed,  with  a  half-dogged  indiflerence,  and 
throwing  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders, 
moved  away. 

"  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  of  one  of  her 
name  in  the  city,  and  they  said  '  No,'  "  said 
the  elder. 

"  But  they  so  easily  mistake  names — how 
did  you  call  her?" 

"  I  said  Harley — La  Signora  Harley," 
rejoined  the  other ;  "  and  they  were  positive 
she  was  not  here.  They  never  heard  of 
her." 

"  Well,  we  shall  know  soon,"  sighed 
the  youth,  heavily.  "Is  not  this  an  inn, 
Billy?'' 

"  Ay  is  it,  but  not  one  for  our  purpose — 
it's  like  a  palace.  They  told  me  of  the  Leone 
d'Oro  as  a  quiet  place  and  a  cheap." 

"  I  don't  care  where  or  what  it  be  ;  one 
day  and  night  here  will  do  all  I  want,  and 
then  for  Genoa,  Billy,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
world  beyond  the  sea,"  said  the  youth,  with 
increasing  animation.  "  You  shall  see  what 
a  different  fellow  I'll  be  when  I  throw  behind 
me  forever  the  traditions  of  this  dreary  life 
here." 

"  I  know  well  the  good  stuff  that's  in  ye," 
said  the  other,  affectionately. 

"  Ay.  But  you  don't  know  that  I  have 
energy  as  well  as  pride,"  said  the  other. 

"  There's  nothing  beyond  your  reach  if 
you  want  to  get  it,"  said  he'  again,  in  the 
same  voice. 

"You're  an  arrant  flatterer,  old  boy," 
cried  the  youth,  throwing  his  arm  around 
him  ;  "  but  I"  would  not  have  you  otherwise 
for  the  world.  There  is  a  happiness  even  in 
the  self-deception  of  your  praise  that  I  could 
not  deny  myself." 

Thus  chatting,  they  arrived  at  the  humble 


door  of  the  Leone  d'Oro,  "where  they  installed 
themselves  for  the  night.  It  was  a  house 
frequented  by  couriers  and  vetturini,  and  at 
the  common  table  for  this  company  they 
now  took  their  places  for  supper.  The 
Carnival  was  just  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
all  the  gayeties  of  that  merry  season  were 
going  forward.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  brilliant  festivities  of  the  city,  the  splen- 
did balls  of  the  court,  and  the  magnificent 
receptions  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

"  The  Palazzo  della  Torre  takes  the  lead 
of  all,"  said  one.  "There  were  upwards 
of  three  thousand  masks  there  this  evening, 
I'm  told,  and  the  gardens  were  just  as  full  as 
the  salonSs" 

"  She  is  rich  enough  to  afford  it  well," 
cried  another.  "  I  counted  twenty  servants 
in  white  and  gold  liveries  on  the  stairs 
alone." 

"Were  you  there,  then?"  asked  the 
youth,  Avhora  we  may  at  once  call  by  his 
name  of  Massy. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  mask  and  a  domino,  such  as 
you  see  yonder,  are  passports  everywhere  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  though  I'm 
only  a  courier,  I  have  been  chatting  with 
duchesses,  and  exchanging  smart  sayings 
with  countesses  in  almost  every  great  house 
in  Florence  this  evening.  The  Perzola  the- 
atre, too,  is  open,  and  all  the  boxes  crowded 
with  visitors." 

"  You  are  a  stranger,  as  I  detect  by  your 
accent,"  said  another,  "and  you  ought  to 
have  a  look  at  a  scene  such  as  you'll  never 
witness  in  your  own  land." 

"  What  would  come  of  such  freedoms  with 
us,  Billy?  "  whispered  Massy  ;  "  would  our 
great  lords  tolerate,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
the  association  with  honest  fellows  of  this 
stamp?" 

"  There  would  be  danger  in  the  attempt, 
any  how,"  said  Billy. 

"  What  calumnies  would  be  circulated — 
what  slanderous  tales  would  be  sent  abroad 
under  cover  of  this  secrecy.  How  many  a 
coward-stab  would  be  given  in  the  shadow 
of  that  immunity.  For  one  Avho  would  use 
the  privilege  for  mere  amusement,  hov/ 
many  would  turn  it  to  account  for  private 
vengeance." 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  such  accidents  do 
not  occur  here?  " 

"  That  society  tolerates  the  custom  is  the 
best  answer  to  this.  There  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  many  a  cruel  vengeance 
executed  under  favor  of  this  secrecy.  ]Many 
may  cover  their  faces  to  unmask  their  hearts, 
but  after  all  they  continue  to  observe  a  habit 
which  centuries  back  their  forefathers  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  inference  fairly  is,  that  it  is 
not  baneful.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this 
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Saturnalia,  and  to-morrow  1*11  buy  a  mask 
and  a  domino,  Billy,  and  so  shall  you,  too. 
Why  should  wo  not  have  a  day's  fouling  like 
the  rest?" 

Billy  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  and 
they  soon  afterwards  parted  for  the  night. 

While  young  Massy  slept  soundly,  not  a 
dream  disturbing  the  calmness  of  his  rest. 
Lord  Glencore  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement.  Led  on  by  some  strange 
mysterious  influence,  which  he  could  as  little 
account  for  as  resist,  he  had  come  back  to 
the  city  where  the  fatal  incident  of  his  life 
had  occurred.  With  what  purpose  he  could 
not  tell.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he  had  no 
object  in  view.  It  was  rather  that  he  had 
80  many  and  conflicting  ones,  that  they 
marred  and  destro^'ed  each  other.  No 
longer  under  the  guhdance  of  calm  reason, 
his  head  wandered  from  the  past  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  disturbed  by  passion 
and  excited  by  injured  self-love.  At  one 
moment,  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  shame 
would  take  the  ascendant ;  and  at  the  next, 
a  vindictive  anger  to  follow  out  his  ven- 
geance and  witness  the  ruin  that  he  had  ac- 
complished. The  unbroken,  unrelieved  pres- 
sure of  one  thought,  for  years  and  years  of 
time,  had  at  last  undermined  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  every  attempt  at  calm  judgment 
or  reflection  was  sure  to  be  attended  with 
some  violent  paroxysm  of  irrepressible  rage. 

There  are  men  in  whom  the  combative 
element  is  so  strong  that  it  usurps  all  their 
guidance,  and  when  once  they  are  enlisted 
in  a  contest,  they  cannot  desist  till  the 
struggle  be  decided  for  or  against  them. 
Such  was  Glencore.  To  discover  that  the 
terrible  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  his  wife 
had  not  crushed  her  nor  driven  her  with 
shame  from  the  world, aroused  once  more  all 
the  vindictive  passions  of  his  nature.  It 
was  a  defiance  he  could  not  withstand. 
Guilty  or  innocent,  it  mattered  not ;  she 
had  braved  him,  at  least  so  he  was  told,  and 
as  such  he  had  come  to  see  her  with  his 
own  eyes.  If  this  was  the  thought  which 
predominated  in  his  mind,  others  there  were 
that  had  their  passing  power  over  him — mo- 
ments of  tenderness,  moments  in  which  the 
long  past  came  back  again,  full  of  softening 
memories,  and  then  he  would  burst  into 
tears  and  cry  bitterly. 

If  he  ventured  to  project  any  plan  for 
reconciliation  with  her  he  had  so  cruelly 
wronged,  ho  as  suddenly  bethought  him 
that  her  spirit  was  not  less  high  and  haughty 
than  his  own.  She  had,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  never  quailed  before  his  vengeance; 
how,  then,  might  he  suppose,  would  she  act 
in  the  presence  of  his  avowed  injustice? 
Was  it  not,  besides,  too  late  to  repair  the 
wrong?    Even  for  his  boy's  sake,  would  it 
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not  be  better  if  he  inherited  sufficient  means 
to  support  an  honorable  life,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  than  bequeath  to  him  a  name  so 
associated  with  shame  and  sorrow  ?    "  Who 
can  tell,"  he  would  cry  aloud,  "  what  my 
harsh  treatment  may  not  have  made  him? 
What  resentment  may  have  taken  root  in 
his  young  heart?     What  distrust  may  have 
eaten  into  his  nature?    If  I  could  but  see 
him  and  talk  with  him  as  a  stranger,     if  I 
could  be  able  to  judge  him  apart  from  the 
influences  that  my  own  feelings  would  cre- 
ate.    Even  then — what  would  it  avail  me? 
I   have  so  sullied  and  tarnished  a   proud 
name,  that  he  could  never  bear  it  without 
reproach.     Who    is    this    Lord    Glencore? 
people  .would    say.     What  is  the  strange 
story  of  his  birth  ?    Has  any  one  yet  got  at 
the  truth  ?     Was  the  father  the  cruel  tyrant 
or  the  mother  the  worthless  creature  we 
hear  tell  of?     Is  he  even  legitimate,  and  if 
so,  why  docs  he  walk  apart  from  his  equals, 
and  live  without  recognition  by  his  order? 
This  is  the  noble  heritage  I  am  to  leave  him 
— this  the  proud  position  to  which  he  is  to 
succeed.     And   yet    L'pton   says    that    the 
boy's  rights  arc    inalienable ;    that,  think 
how  I  may,  do  what    I  will,  the  day  on 
which  I  die  he  is  the  rightful  Lord  Glencore, 
His  claim  may  lie  dormant,  the  proofs  may 
be  buried,  but  that,  in  truth  and  fact,  he 
will  be  what  all  my  siibterfuge  and  all  my 
falsehood  cannot  deny  him.     And,  then,  if 
the  day  should  come  that  he  asserts  his  right 
— if,  by  some  of  those  wonderful  accidents 
that  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  world,  he 
should  succeed  to  prove  his  claim — what  a 
memory  will  he  cherish  of  me.     Will  not 
every  sorrow  of  his  youth,  every  indignity 
of    bis    n>anhood,   be  associated  with    my 
name?    Will  he  or  can  he  ever  forgive  him 
who  defamed  the  mother  and  despoiled  the 
son?" 

In  the  terrible  conflict  of  such  thoughts 
as  these,  he  passed  the  night ;  intervals  of 
violent  grief  or  passion  alone  breaking  the 
sad  connection  of  such  reflections,  till  at 
length  the  worn-out  faculties,  incapable  of 
further  exercise,  wandered  away  "into  inco- 
herency,  and  he  raved  in  all  the  wildnessof 
insanity. 

It  was  thus  that  Upton  found  him  on  his 
arrival. 

CHAPTER  Ln. 

MAJOK   SCABESBT'S   VISIT. 

Down  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the 
Borgo  d'Ognisanti  the  tide  of  carnival  mum- 
mers poured  unceasingly.  Hideous  masks 
and  gay  dominoes,  ludicrous  impersona- 
tions, and  absurd  satires  on  costumes 
abounded,  and  the  entire  population  seemed 
to  have  given  themselves  up  to  merrimentj 
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and  were  fooling  it  to  the  top  o'  their  bent. 
Bands  of  music  and  chorus  singers  from  the 
theatre  filled  the  air  with  their  loud  strains, 
and  carriages  crowded  with  fantastic  figures 
moved  past,  pelting  the  l^ystanders  with 
mock  sweetmeats,  and  covering  them  with 
showers  of  flour.  It  was  a  season  of  uni- 
versal license,  and,  short  of  actual  outi'ago, 
all  was  permitted  for  the  time.  Nor  did 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people, 
who  thus  for  the  nonce  assumed  equality 
with  their  richer  neighbors;  but  all,  even 
to  the  very  highest,  mixed  in  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  the  pageant,  and  took  the  rough 
treatment  they  met  with  in  perfect  good 
humor.  Dukes  and  princes,  white  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  snowy  shower,  went 
laughingly  along,  and  grave  dignitaries  were 
fain  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  most  ludi- 
crous monstrosities,  whose  gestures  turned 
on  them  the  laughter  of  all  around.  Occa- 
sionally, but  it  must  be  owned,  rarely, 
some  philosopher  of  a  sterner  school  miglit 
be  seen  passing  hurriedly  along,  his  severe 
features  and  contemptuous  glances  owning 
to  little  sympathy  with  the  mummery  about 
him ;  but  even  he  had  to  compromise  his 
proud  disdain,  and  escape,  as  best  he  might, 
from  the  indiscriminate  justice  of  the  crowd. 
To  detect  one  of  this  stamp,  to  follow  and 
turn  upon  him  the  full  tide  of  popular  fury, 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
scene.  When  such  a  victim  presented  him- 
self, all  joined  in  the  pursuit :  nuns  em- 
braced, devils  environed  him,  angels  perched 
on  his  shoulders,  mock  wild  boars  rushed 
between  his  legs ;  his  hat  was  decorated 
with  feathers,  his  clothes  inundated  with 
showers  of  meal  or  flour;  hackney  coach- 
men, dressed  as  ladies,  fainted  in  his  arms, 
and  semi-naked  bacchanals  pressed  drink  to 
his  lips.  In  a  word,  each  contributed  what 
he  might  of  attention  to  the  luckless  indi- 
vidual, whose  resistance — if  he  were  so  im- 
politic as  to  make  any — only  increased  the 
zest  of  the  persecution. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  had  now  at- 
tracted general  attention,  nor  was  the 
amusement  diminished  by  the  discovery  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman.  Imper- 
tinent allusions  to  his  nation,  absurd  at- 
tempts at  his  language,  ludicrous  travesties 
of  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  native  cus- 
toms, were  showered  on  him,  in  company 
with  a  hail  storm  of  mock  bonbons  and 
lime-pellets  ;  till,  covered  with  powder,  and 
outraged  beyond  all  endurance,  he  fought 
his  way  into  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
d' Italic,  followed  by  the  cries  and  laughter 
of  the  populace. 

"Cursed  tom-foolery  !  confounded  asses ! " 
cried  he,  as  he  found  himself  in  a  harbor  of 
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refuge.  "  What  the  devil  fun  can  they 
discover  in  making  each  other  dirtier  than 
their  daily  habits  bespeak  them?  I  say,"' 
cried  he,  addressing  a  waiter,  "  is  Sir  Horace 
Upton  staying  here?  Well,  will  you  say, 
]\Iajor  Scaresby — be  correct  in  the  name — 
Major  Scaresby  requests  to  pay  his  re- 
spects." 

"  Ilis  Excellency  will  see  you,  Sir,"  said 
the  man,  returning  quickly  with  the  reply. 

From  the  end  of  a  room,  so  darkened  by 
closed  shutters  and  curtains  as  to  make  all 
approach  difficult,  a  weak  voice  called  out ; 
"Ah,  Scaresby,  how  d'yeyo?  I  was  just 
thinking  to  myself  that  I  couldn't  be  in 
Florence  since  I  had  not  yet  seen  you  !  " 

"  You  are  too  good,  too  kind.  Sir  Horace, 
to  say  so,"  said  the  other,  with  a  voice 
whose  tones  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
the  words. 

"  Yes,  Scaresby  ;  every  thing  in  this  good 
city  is  in  a  manner  associated  with  your 
name.  Its  intrigues,  its  quarrels,  its  loves 
and  jealousies  ;  its  mysteries,  in  fine,  have 
had  no  such  interpreter  as  yourself  within 
the  memory  of  man !  What  a  pity  there 
were  no  Scaresbys  in  the  Cinquecento ! 
How  sad  there  were  none  of  your  family 
here  in  the  Medicean  period  ;  what  a  pic- 
ture might  we  then  have  had  of  a  society, 
fuller  even  than  the  present  of  moral  delin- 
quencies." There  was  a  degree  of  pompos- 
ity in  the  manner  he  uttered  this  that  served 
to  conceal  in  a  great  measure  its  imperti- 
nence. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  to  learn  that  I 
have  ever  enlightened  your  Excellency  on 
any  subject,"  said  the  Major,  drily. 

"  That  you  have,  Scaresby.  1  was  a  mere 
dabbler  in  moral  toxicology  when  I  heard 
your  first  lecture,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  was 
struck  by  your  knowledge.  And  how  is  the 
dear  city  doing?  " 

"  It  is  masquerading  to-day,"  said  Scares- 
by, "  and,  consequently,  far  more  natural 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  whole  year. 
Smeared  faces  and  dirty  finery — exactly  its 
suitable  wear !  " 

"  Who  are  here.  Major?  Any  one  that 
one  knows?  " 

"  Old  Millington  is  here." 

"The  Marquis?" 

"  Yes,  he's  here,  fresh  painted  and  lac- 
quered ;  his  eyes  twinkling  with  a  mock 
lustre  that  makes  him  look  like  an  old  po'- 
chaise  with  a  pair  of  new  lamps  !  " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  "  laughed  Sir  Horace,  en- 
couragingly. 

"  And  then — there's  Mabworth." 

"  Sir  Paul  Mabworth  ?  " 

"  Ay,  the  same  old  bore  as  ever !  He 
has  got  off  one  of  Burke's  speeches  on  the 
India  Bill  by  heart,  and  says  that  he  spoke 
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it  on  tho  question  of  the  grant  for  May- 
nooth.  0,  if  poor  Burke  could  only  look 
up." 

"  Look  down  !  you  ought  to  say,  Scares- 
by ;  depend  upon't  he's  not  on  the  opposition 
benches  still !  " 

«'  I  hate  the  fellow,"  said  Scaresby,  whose 
ill  teuipor  was  always  augmented  by  any 
attempted  smartness  of  those  he  conversed 
with.  "  lie  has  taken  Walmsley's  cook 
away  from  him,  and  never  gives  any  one  a 
dinner." 

"  That  is  shameful — a  perfect  dog  in  the 
manger  !  " 

"  VVorse ;  he's  a  dog  without  any  manger  ! 
For  he  keeps  his  house  on  board-wages,  and 
there's  literally  nothing  to  eat !  That  poor 
thing,  Strejowsky." 

"0,  Olga  Strejowsky,  do  you  mean? 
What  of  her?" 

"  Why, — there's  another  husband  just 
turned  up.  They  thought  ho  was  killed  in 
the  Caucasus,  but  he  was  only  passing  a  few 
years  in  Siberia  ;  and  so  he  has  come  back; 
and  claims  all  tlie  emeralds.  You  l-emember, 
of  course,  that  famous  necklace,  and  the 
great  drops !  They  belonged  once  to  the 
Empress  Catherine,  but  Mabworth  says  that 
he  took  the  concern  with  all  its  dependen- 
cies ;  he'll  give  up  his  bargain,  but  make  no 
compromise." 

"  She's  growing  old,  I  fancy." 

"  Slie's  younger  than  the  Sabloukoff  by 
five  good  years,  and  they  tell  me  she  plays 
Beauty  to  this  hour." 

"  Ah,  Scaresby,  had  you  known  what 
words  were  these  you  have  just  uttered,  or 
had  you  only  seen  the  face  of  liira  who 
heard  them,  you  had  rather  bitten  your 
tongue  off,  than  suffered  it  to  fashion 
them!" 

"  Briegnolles  danced  with  her,  at  that 
celebrated  fete  given  by  the  Prince  of  Orleans 
something  like  eight  and  thirty  years  ago." 

"And  how  is  tho  dear  Duke?"  asked 
Upton,  sharply. 

"  Just  as  you  saw  him  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  ;  he  swaggers  a  little 
more  as  he  gets  more  feeble  about  the  legs, 
and  he  shows  his  teeth  when  he  laughs,  more 
decidedly  since  his  last  journey  to  Paris. 
Devilish  clever  fellows  these  modern  dentists 
are  !  He  wants  to  marry  ;  I  suppose  you've 
heard  it." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it.  Who  is  the  happy 
fair?  " 

"  The  Nina,  as  they  call  her  now.  She 
was  one  of  the  Delia  Torres,  who  married, 
or  didn't  marry,  Glencore.  Don't  you  re- 
member him  ?  He  was  Colonel  of  the  11th, 
and  a  devil  of  a  martinet  ho  was." 

"  I  remember  him,"  said  Upton,  drily. 

"  Well,  he  ran  off  with  one  of  those  girls. 
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and  some  say  they  were  married  at  Capri ; 
as  if  it  signified  what  happened  at  Capri  ! 
She  was  a  deuced  good-looking  girl  at  the 
time — a  coquette,  you  know — and  Glencore 
was  one  of  those  stiff  English  fellows,  that 
think  every  man  is  making  up  to  his  wife  ; 
he  drank  besides." 

"  No,  pardon  me,  there  you  are  mistaken. 
I  knew  him  intimately  ;  Glencore  was  as 
temperate  as  mj'self." 

"I  have  it  from  Lowther,  who  used  to 
take  him  home  at  night;  he  said,  Glencore 
never  went  to  bed  sober  !  At  all  events,  she 
iiated  him,  and  detested  his  miserly  habits." 

"  Another  mistake,  my  dear  Major. 
Glencore  was  never  what  is  called  a  rich 
man,  but  he  was  always  a  generous  one  !  " 

"  I  suppose  you'll  not  deny  that  ho  used 
to  thrash  lier?  Ay,  and  with  a  horsewhip, 
too!" 

"  Come,  come,  Scaresby,  this  is  really  too 
coarse  for  mere  jesting."    . 

"  Jest?  By  Jove,  it  was  very  bitter  ear- 
nest. She  told  Briegnolles  all  about  it. 
I'm  not  sure  she  didn't  show  him  the 
marks." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Scaresby,"  said 
Upton,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  low  but 
measured  tone,  "  this  is  a  base  calumny,  and 
the  Duke  of  Briegnolles  no  more  circulated 
such  a  story  than  I  did.  He  is  a  man  of 
honor,  and  utterly  incapable  of  it." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
perfectly  true!"  said  Scaresby,  calmly. 
"  Nobody  here  ever  doubted  the  story." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  measure  of  charity 
accompanies  your  zeal  for  truth  in  this  ami- 
able society,  Scaresby,  but  I  can  repeat  my 
assertion  that  this  must  be  a  falsehood." 

"  You  will  find  it  very  hard,  nevertheless, 
to  bring  any  one  over  to  your  opinion,"  re- 
torted the  unappeasable  Major.  "  He  was 
a  fellow  everybody  hated  ;  proud  and  super- 
cilious to  all,  and  treated  his  wife's  relations 
— who  were  of  far  better  blood  than  himself 
— as  though  they  were  '  canaille.'  " 

A  loud  crash,  as  if  of  something  heavy 
having  fallen,  here  interrupted  tlieir  collo- 
quy, and  Upton  sprang  from  liis  seat  and 
hastened  into  the  adjoining  room.  Close 
beside  the  door — so  close  that  he  almost  fell 
over  it  in  entering — lay  the  figui-e  of  Lord 
Glencore.  In  his  efforts  to  reach  tlie  door 
he  had  fainted,  and  there  he  la}- — a  cold, 
clammy  sweat  covering  his  livid  features, 
and  his  bloodless  lips  slightly  parted. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  ere  his  consciousness 
returned;  but  when  it  did,  and  when  he 
saw  Upton  alone  at  his  bedside,  he  pressed 
his  hand  witliin  his  own,  and  said:  "I 
heard  it  all,  Upton,  every  word  !  I  tried  to 
reach  the  room  ;  I  got  up  from  bed — and 
was  already  at   the  door — when   my  brain 
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reeled,  and  my  heart  grew  faint.  It  may 
have  been  malady,  it  might  be  passion — I 
know  not — but  I  saw  no  more.  lie  is  gone, 
— is  lie  not?  "  cried  he  in  a  Hxint  whisper. 

"Yes,  yes — an  hour  ago;  but  you  will 
think  nothing  of  what  he  said,  when  I  tell 
you  his  name.  It  was  Scaresby,  Major 
Scaresby  ;  one  whose  bad  tongue  is  the  one 
solitary  claim  by  which  he  subsists  in  a  soci- 
ety of  slanderers  !  " 

"  And  he  is  gone  !  "repeated  the  other,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  despondency. 

"  Of  course  he  is.  I  never  saw  him  since  ; 
but  be  assured  of  what  I  have  just  told  you, 
that  his  libels  carry  no  reproach.  He  is  a 
calumniator  by  temperament." 

"  I'd  have  shot  him,  if  I  could  have 
opened  the  door,"  muttered  Glencore,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  but  Upton  heard  the  words 
distinctly.  "  What  am  I  to  this  man,"  cried 
he  aloud,  "or  he  to  me,  that  I  am  to  be 
arraigned  by  him  on  charges  of  any  kind, 
true  or  false?  What  accident  of  fortune 
makes  him  my  judge  ?  Tell  me  that,  sir. 
Who  has  appealed  to  him  for  protection  ? 
Who  has  demanded  to  be  righted  at  hie 
hand?" 

"  Will  you  not  hear  me,  Glencore,  when 
I  say  that  his  slanders  have  no  sting?  In 
the  circles  wherein  he  mixes,  it  is  the  mere 
scandal  that  amuses  ;  for  its  veracity,  there 
is  not  one  that  cares!  You,  or  I,  or  some 
one  else,  supply  the  name  of  an  actor  in  a 
disreputable  drama  ;  the  plot  of  which  alone 
interests,  not  the  performer." 

"  And  am  I  to  sit  tamely  down  under  this 
degradation?"  exclaimed  Glencore,  joassicn- 
ately.  "  I  have  never  subscribed  to  this 
dictation.  There  is  little  indeed  of  life  left 
to  me,  but  there  is  enough  perhaps  to  vindi- 
cate myself  against  men  of  this  stamp. 
You  shall  bring  him  a  message  from  me  ;  you 
shall  tell  him  by  what  accident  I  overheard 
his  discoveries." 

"  jNIy  dear  Glencore,  there  are  graver 
interests,  far  worthier  cares  than  any  this 
man's  name  can  enter  into,  which  should 
now  engage  you." 

"  I  say  he  shall  have  my  provocation, 
and  that  within  an  hour  !  "  cried  Glencore, 
wildly. 

"  You  would  give  this  man  and  his  words 
a  consequence  that  neither  have  ever  pos- 
sessed," said  Upton,  in  a  mild  and  subdued 
tone.  "Remember,  Glencore,  when  I  left 
with  you  this  morning  that  paper  of  Stub- 
ber's,  it  was  with  a  distinct  understanding 
that  other  and  wiser  thoughts  than  those  of 
vengeance  were  to  occupy  your  attention.  I 
never  scrupled  to  place  it  in  your  hands  ;  I 
never  hesitated  about  confiding  to  you  what  in 
lawyer's  phrase  would  be  a  proof  against 
you.     When  an  act  of  justice  was  to  be 
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done,  I  would  not  stain  it  by  the  faintest 
shadow  of  coercion.  I  left  you  free,  1  leave 
you  still  free,  from  every  thing  but  the  dic- 
tates of  your  own  honor." 

Glencore  made  no  reply,  but  the  conflict 
of  his  thoughts  eeemed  to  agitate  him 
greatly. 

"  The  man  who  has  pursued  a  false  path 
in  life,"  said  Upton,  calmly,  "  has  need  of 
much  courage  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  cour- 
age is  not  the  quality  you  fail  in,  Glencore, 
so  that  I  appeal  to  you  with  confidence." 

"  I  have  need  of  courage,"  muttered 
Glencore  ;  "  you  say  truly.  W^hat  was  it 
the  doctor  said  this  morning — aneurism  ?  " 

Upton  moved  his  head  with  an  inclination 
barely  perceptible. 

"  VVhat  a  Nemesis  there  is  in  nature," 
said  Glencore,  with  a  sickly  attempt  to 
smile,  "  that  passion  should  beget  malady! 
I  never  knew,  physically  speaking,  that  I 
had  a  heart — till  it  was  broken.  So  that," 
resumed  he  in  a  more  agreeable  tone,  "  death 
may  ensue  at  any  moment — on  the  least 
excitement?  " 

"  He  warned  you  gravely  on  that  point," 
said  Upton,  cautiously. 

"  How  strange  that  I  should  have  come 
through  that  trial  of  an  hour  ago.  It  was 
not  that  the  struggle  did  not  move  me.  I 
could  have  torn  that  fellow  limb  from  limb, 
Upton,  if  I  had  but  the  strength  !  But 
see,"  cried  he,  feebly,  "  what  a  poor  wretch 
I  am  ;  I  cannot  close  these  fingers  I  "  and  he 
held  out  a  worn  and  clammy  hand  as  he 
spoke.  "  Do  with  me  as  you  will,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause  ;  "  I  should  have  followed  your 
counsels  long  ago  !  " 

Upton  was  too  subtle  an  anatomist  of 
human  motives  to  venture  by  even  the 
slightest  word  to  disturb  a  train  of  thought, 
which  any  interference  could  only  damage. 
As  the  other  still  continued  to  meditate, 
and,  by  his  manner  and  look,  in  a  calmer 
and  more  reflective  spirit,  the  wily  diploma- 
tist moved  noiselessly  away,  and  left  him 
alone. 

CHAPTER   LIII. 
A   MASK   IN   CARNIVAL   TIME. 

From  the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  down  to  the  humblest  chamljcr  in 
Canaldole,  Florence  was  a  scene  of  rejoicing. 
As  night  closed  in,  the  crowds  seemed  only 
to  increase,  and  the  din  and  clamor  to  grow 
louder.  It  seemed  as  though  festivity  and 
joy  had  overflowed  from  the  houses,  filling 
the  streets  with  merry  maskers.  In  the  clear 
cold  air,  groups  feasted,  and  sung,  and 
danced,  all  mingling  and  intermixing  with 
a  freedom  that  showed  how  thorouglily  the 
spirit  of  pleasure-seeking  can  annihilate  the 
distinctions  of  class.    The  soiled  and  tattered 
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mummor  leaned  over  the  carriage-door,  and 
exchanged  compliments  witli  the  masked 
duchess  witiiin.  Tiic  titled  noble  of  a  dozen 
quarterings  stopped  to  pledge  a  merry  com- 
pany who  pressed  him  to  drain  a  glass  of 
Monte  Pulciano  with  them.  There  was  a 
perfect  fellowship  between  those  whom  for- 
tune had  80  widely  separated,  and  the 
polished  accents  of  high  society  were  heard 
to  blend  with  the  quaint  and  racy  expressions 
of  the  "  people." 

Theatres  and  palaces  lay  open,  all  lighted 
a  giorno.  The  whole  population  of  the  city 
surged  and  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  mighty 
sea  in  motion,  making  the  air  resound  the 
while  with  a  wild  mixture  of  sounds,  where- 
in music  and  laughter  were  blended.  Amid 
the  orgie,  however,  not  an  act,  not  a  word 
of  rudeness  disturbed  the  general  content. 
It  was  a  season  of  universal  joy,  and  none 
dared  to  destroy  the  spell  of  pleasure  that 
presided. 

Our  task  is  not  to  follow  the  princely 
equipages  as  they  rolled  in  unceasing  tides 
within  the  marble  courts,  nor  yet  to  track 
the  strong  flood  that  poured  through  tlie 
wide  thoroughfares  in  all  the  wildest  exu- 
berance of  their  joy.  Our  bjisinsss  is  with 
two  travellers,  who,  well  weary  of  being  for 
hours  a-foot,  and  partly  sated  with  pleasure, 
sat  down  to  rest  themselves  on  a  bench  be- 
side the  Arno. 

"  It  is  glorious  fooling,  that  must  be  said, 
Billy,"  said  Charles  Massy,  "  and  the  spirit 
is  most  contagious.  How  little  have  you  or 
I  in  common  with  these  people.  We  scarce 
can  catch  the  accents  of  the  droll  allusions, 
we  cannot  follow  the  strains  of  the  rude 
songs,  and  yet  we  are  carried  away  like  the 
rest  to  fed  a  wild  enjoyment  in  all  this  din 
and  glitter  and  movement.  IIow  well  they 
do  it,  too." 

"  Thruly  by  rayson  of  concentration," 
said  Billy,  gravely.  "They  are  highly 
charged  with  fun.  The  ould  adage  says, 
'  Non  semper  sunt  Saturnalia — It  is  not 
every  day  Morris  kills  a  cow  !  '  " 

"  Yet  it  is  by  this  very  iiabit  of  enjoyment 
that  they  know  how  to  be  happy." 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  cried  Billy;  "  thci/ 
have  a  ritual  for  it  which  7t'c  haven't;  as 
Cicero  tells  us,  '  In  jucundis  nullum  peri- 
culum.'  But  ye  see  we  have  no  notion  &f 
any  amusement  without  a  dash  of  danger 
through  it,  if  not  even  cruelty  !  " 

"The  French  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
two  natures ;  they  are  brave  and  light- 
hearted  too." 

"And  the  Irish,  Mister  Charles — the  Irish 
especially,"  said  Billy,  proudly,  "  for  I 
was  allu'din'  to  the  English  in  what  I  said 
last.  The  '  versatile  ingcnium  '  is  all  our 
own. 


"•He  goes  into  a  tent  and  he  spends  half-a- 
crown, 
Comes  out,   meets  a   friend,   and   for  love 
knocks  him  down.' 

"  There's  an  elegant  philosophy  in  that, 
now,  tliat  a  Saxon  would  never  see  !  For  it 
is  out  of  the  very  fulness  of  the  heart,  ye 
may  remark,  that  Pat  does  this,  just  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  I  don't  care  for  the  ex- 
pense !  '  He  smashes  a  skull  just  as  he 
would  a  whole  dresser  of  crockery  ware ! 
There's  something  very  grand  in  that  reck- 
lessness." 

The  tone  of  the  remark  and  a  certain  wild 
energy  of  his  manner,  showed  that  poor 
Billy's  faculties  were  slightly  ftnder  the 
influences  of  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  the  youth 
smiled  at  sight  of  an  excess  so  rare. 

"  How  hard  it  must  be,"  said  Massy,  "  to 
go  back  to  the  work-a-day  routine  of  life 
after  one  of  these  outbursts  ;  to  resume  not 
alone  the  drudgery  but  all  the  slavish  ob- 
servances that  humble  men  yield  to  great 
ones." 

"  'Tis  what  Bacon  says,  '  There's  nothing 
so  hard  as  unlearnin'  any  thing,'  and  the 
proof  is,  how  few  of  us  ever  do  it !  Wc 
always  go  on  mixin'  old  thoughts  with  new 
— puttin'  different  kinds  of  wine  in  the  same 
glass,  and  then  wonderin'  we  are  not  in- 
vigorated !  " 

"You're  in  a  mood  for  moralizing  to- 
night, I  see,  Billy,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"  The  levities  of  life  always  put  me  on 
that  thrack,  just  as  a  dark  cloudy  day 
reminds  me  to  take  out  an  umbrella  with 
me." 

"  Yet  I  do  not  see  that  all  your  observa- 
tion of  the  world  has  indisposed  you  to 
enjoy  it,  or  that  you  take  harsher  views  of 
life  the  closer  you  look  at  it." 

"  Quite  the  reverse  ;  the  more  I  see  of 
mankind  the  more  I'm  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  very  wickedest  and  worst  can't  get 
rid  of  remorse !  'Tis  something  out  of  a 
man's  nature  entii-ely  —  something  that 
dwells  outside  of  him — sets  him  on  to 
commit  a  crime ;  and  then  he  begins  to 
rayson  and  dispute  with  the  timptation, 
just  like  one  keepin'  bad  company,  and 
listenin'  to  impure  notions  and  evil  sugges- 
tions, day  after  day  ;  as  he  does  this,  he  gets 
to  have  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  low  society, 
I  mane  with  his  own  bad  thoughts,  till  at 
last  every  other  ceases  to  amuse  him.  Look, 
what's  that  there — where  are  they  goin' 
with  all  the  torches  there?"  cried  he,  sud- 
denly, springing  up  and  pointing  to  a  dense 
crowd  that  passed  along  the  street.  It  was 
a  band  of  music  dressed  in  a  quaint  mediae- 
val costume,  on  its  way  to  serenade  some 
palace. 

"  Let  us  followand  listen  to  them,  Billy," 
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said  the  youth  ;  and  they  arose  and  joined 
the  throng. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  dense  mass, 
they  at  last  reached  the  gates  of  a  great 
palace,  and  after  some  -waiting  gained  access 
to  the  spacious  court-yard.  The  grim  old 
statues  and  armorial  bearings  shone  in  the 
glare  of  a  hundred  torches,  and  the  deep 
echoes  rung  with  the  brazen  voices  of  the 
hand,  as  pent  up  within  the  quadrangle  the 
din  of  a  large  orchestra  arose.  On  a  great 
terrace  ovei"-head,  numerous  figures  were 
grouped — indistinctly  seen  from  the  light  of 
the  salons  within — but  whose  mysterious 
movements  completed  the  charm  of  a  very 
interesting  picture. 

Some  wrapped  in  shawls  to  shroud  them 
from  the  night  air,  some  less  cautiously 
emerging  from  the  rooms  within,  leaned  over 
the  marble  balustrade  and  showed  their 
jewelled  arms  in  the  dim  hazy  light,  while 
around  and  about  them  gay  uniforms  and 
rich  costumes  abounded.  As  Billy  gave 
himself  up  to  the  excitement  of  the  music, 
young  Massy,  more  interested  by  the  aspect 
of  the  scene,  gazed  unceasingly  at  the 
balcony.  There  was  just  that  shadowy  in- 
distinctness in  the  whole  that  invested  it 
with  a  kind  of  romantic  interest,  and  he 
could  recall  stories  and  incidents  from  those 
whose  figures  passed  and  repassed  before 
him.  He  fancied  that  in  their  gestures  he 
could  trace  many  meanings,  and,  as  the  bent 
down  heads  approached  and  hands  touched, 
he  fashioned  many  a  tale  in  his  own  mind 
of  moving  fortunes. 

"  And  see,  she  comes  again  to  that  same 
dark  angle  of  the  terrace,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  as,  shrouded  in  a  large  mantle  and 
with  a  half  mask  on  her  features,  a  tall  and 
graceful  figure  passed  into  the  place  he  spoke 
of.  "  She  looks  like  one  among  but  not  of 
them  ;  how  much  of  heart-weariness  is  there 
in  that  attitude  ;  how  full  is  it  of  sad  and 
tender  melancholy — would  that  I  could  see 
her  face  !  My  life  on't  that  it  is  beautiful ! 
There,  she  is  tearing  up  her  bouquet ;  leaf  by 
leaf  the  rose-leaves  are  falling,  as  though  one 
by  one  hopes  are  decaying  in  her  heart."  He 
pushed  his  way  through  the  dense  throng 
till  he  gained  a  corner  of  the  court  where  a 
few  leaves  and  flower-stems  yet  strewed  the 
ground;  carefully  gathering  up  these,  he 
crushed  them  in  his  hand  and  seemed  to  feel 
as  though  a  nearer  tie  bound,  him  to  the  fair 
unknown.  How  little  ministers  to  the  hope 
— how  infinitely  less  again  will  feed  the  im- 
agination of  a  young  heart. 

Between  them  now  there  was  to  his  ap- 
preciation some  mysterious  link.  "Yes," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  true,  I  stand  unknown, 
unnoticed,  yet  it  is  to  mc  of  all  the  thousands 
here  she  could  reveal  what  is  passing  in  that 


heart !  I  know  it,  I  feel  it !  She  has  a  sor- 
row wliose  burthen  I  might  help  to  bear. 
There  is  cruelty,  or  treacliery,  or  falsehood, 
arrayed  against  her,  and  through  all  the 
splendor  of  the  scene — ail  the  wild  gayety 
of  the  orgie — some  spectral  image  never 
leaves  her  side  !  I  would  stake  existence  on 
it  tliat  I  have  read  her  aright !  " 

Of  all  the  intoxications  that  can  entrance 
the  human  faculties,  there  is  none  so  mad- 
dening as  that  produced  by  giving  full  sway 
to  an  exuberant  imagination.  The  bewilder- 
ment resists  every  effort  of  reason,  and  in  its 
onward  course  carries  away  its  victims  with 
all  the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent.  A 
winding-stair  long  unused  and  partly  dilapi- 
dated led  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  where  she 
stood,  and  Massy,  yielding  to  some  strange 
impulse,  slowly  and  noiselessly  crept  up  this 
till  he  had  gained  a  spot  only  a  few  yards 
removed  from  her.  The  dark  shadow  of  the 
building  almost  completely  concealed  his 
figure,  and  left  him  free  to  contemplate  her 
unnoticed. 

Some  event  of  interest  within  had  with- 
drawn all  from  the  terrace  save  herself,  the 
whole  balcony  was  suddenly  deserted,  and 
she  alone  remained,  to  all  seeming  lost  to  the 
scene  around  her.  It  was  then  that  she 
removed  her  mask,  and,  suffering  it  to  fall 
back  on  her  neck,  rested  her  head  pensively 
on  her  hand.  Massy  bent  over  eagerly  to 
try  and  catch  sight  of  her  face  ;  the  effort 
he  made  startled  her,  she  looked  round,  and 
he  cried  out :  "  Ida — Ida  !  My  heart  could 
not  deceive  me  !  "  In  another  instant  he 
had  climbed  the  balcony  and  was  beside  her. 

"  I  thought  we  had  parted  forever,  Sebas- 
tian," said  she  ;  "  you  told  me  so  on  the  last 
night  at  Massa." 

"  And  so  I  meant  when  I  said  it,"  cried 
he,  "  nor  is  our  meeting  now  of  my  planning. 
I  came  to  Florence,  it  is  true,  to  see,  b'ut  not 
to  speak  with  you,  ere  I  left  Europe  forever. 
For  three  entire  days  I  have  searched  the 
city  to  discover  where  you  lived,  and  chance 
— I  have  no  better  name  for  it — chance  has 
led  me  hither." 

"It  is  an  unkind  fortune  that  has  made 
us  to  meet  again,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  melancholy. 

"  I  have  never  known  fortune  in  any  other 
mood,"  said  he,  fiercely.  ""When  clouds 
show  me  the  edge  of  their  silver  linings,  I 
only  prepare  myself  for  storm  and  hur- 
ricane." 

"I  know  you' have  endured  much,"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  of  deeper  sadness. 

"You  know  but  little  of  what  I  have 
endured,"  rejoined  he,  sternly.  "  You  saw 
me  taunted  indeed  with  my  humble  calling, 
insulted  for  my  low  birth,  expelled  ignomin- 
iously  from  a  house  where  my  presence  had 
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been  sought  for,  and  yet  all  these,  grievous 
enough,  are  little  to  other  acts  that  I  have 
Iiad  to  bear." 

"By  what  unhappy  accident,  what  mie- 
chanco,  have  you  made  her  your  enemy, 
Sebastian  ?  She  would  not  oven  suffer  me  to 
apeak  of  you.  She  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me 
that  tliere  was  a  reason  for  the  dislike,  one 
which,  if  she  could  reveal,  I  would  never 
question." 

"  How  can  I  tell?  "  cried  he,  angrily.  "  I 
was  born  I  suppose  under  an  evil  star,  for 
nothing  prospers  with  me." 

"But  can  you  even  guess  her  reasons?" 
said  she,  eagerly. 

"  No,  except  it  be  the  presumption  of  one 
in  my  condition  daring  to  aspire  to  one  in 
yoxirs,  and  that,  as  the  world  goes,  would  be 
reason  enough.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  I 
did  not  state  these  pretensions  of  mine  over 
delicately.  I  told  her,  with  a  frankness  that 
was  not  quite  acceptable,  I  was  one  who 
could  not  speak  of  birth  or  blood.  She  did 
not  like  the  coarse  word  I  applied  to  myself, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  it ;  and  she  ventured 
to  suggest  that,  had  there  not  appeared  some 
ambiguity  in  her  own  position,  I  could  never 
have  so  fiir  forgotten  my  own  as  to  advance 
such  pretensions " 

"  Well,  and  then  ? ' '  cried  the  girl,  eagerly. 

""Well,  and  then,"  said  he,  deliberately, 
"  I  told  her  I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  kind 
she  alluded  to,  but  to  me  they  carried  no  sig- 
nificance ;  that  it  was  for  you  I  cared.  The 
accidents  of  life  around  you  had  no  influence 
on  my  choice ;  you  might  be  all  that  the 
greatest  wealth  and  highest  blood  could  make 
you,  or  as  poor  and  ignoble  as  myself,  with- 
out any  change  in  my  affections.  'These," 
said  she,  '  are  the  insulting  promptings  of 
that  English  breeding  which  you  say  has 
mixed  with  your  blood,  and  if  for  no  other 
cause' would  make  me  distrust  you.' 

"  'Stained  as  it  may  bo,'  said  I,  '  that 
same  English  blood  is  the  best  pride  I  pos- 
sess.' She  grew  pale  with  passion  as  I  said 
this,  but  never  spoke  a  word  ;  and  there  wo 
stood,  staring  haughtily  at  each  other,  till 
she  pointed  to  the  door,  and  so  I  left  her. 
And  now,  Ida,  who  is  she  that  treats  me  thus 
disdainfully?  I  ask  you  not  in  anger,  for  I 
know  too  well  how  the  world  regards  such 
as  me  to  presume  to  question  its  harsh  in- 
justice. But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  that  she 
is  one  to  whose  station  these  prejudices  are 
the  fitting  accompaniments,  and  let  me  feel 
that  it  is  less  myself  as  tlie  individual  that 
she  wrongs,  than  the  class  I  belong  to  is 
that  which  slic  despises.  I  can  better  bear 
this  contumely  when  I  know  that  it  is  an 
instinct." 

"If  birth  and  blood  can  justify  a  preju- 
dice, a  princess  of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre 


might  claim  the  privilege,"  said  the  girl, 
haughtily.  "No  family  of  the  north,  at 
least,  will  dispute  with  our  own  in  lineage  ; 
but  there  are  other  causes  which  may  war- 
rant all  that  she  feels  towards  you  even  more 
strongly,  Sebastian.  This  boast  of  your 
English  origin,  this  it  is  which  has  doubtless 
injured  you  in  her  esteem.  Too  much  reason 
has  she  had  to  cherish  the  antipathy  !  Be- 
trayed into  a  secret  marriage  by  an  English- 
man, who  represented  himself  as  of  a  race 
noble  as  her  own,  she  was  deserted  and 
abandoned  by  him  afterwards.  Tiiis  is  the 
terrible  mystery  which  I  never  dared  to  tell 
you,  and  which  led  us  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
at  Massa.  This  is  the  source  of  tliat  hatred 
towards  all  of  a  nation  which  slie  must  ever 
associate  with  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  her 
life  !  And  from  this  unhappy  event  was 
she  led  to  make  me  take  that  solemn  oath 
that  I  spoke  of,  never  to  link  my  fortunes 
with  one  of  that  hated  land." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  you  had  not  made 
the  pledge;"  said  he,  wildly. 

"Nor  had  I  then,  Sebastian ;  but  since 
we  last  met,  worked  on  by  solicitation,  I 
could  not  resist,  tortured  by  a  narrative  of 
such  sorrows  as  I  never  listened  to  before.  I 
yielded  and  gave  my  promise." 

"It  matters  little  to  wjc.'"  said  he, 
gloomily;  "a  barrier  the  more  or  the  less 
can  be  of  slight  moment  when  there  rolls  a 
wide  sea  between  us  !  Had  you  ever  loved 
me,  such  a  pledge  had  been  impossible." 

"  It  was  you  yourself,  Sebastian,  told  me 
we  were  never  to  meet  again,"  rejoined  she. 

"Better  that  we  had  never  done  so!" 
muttered  he.  "  Nay,  perhaps  I  am  wrong," 
added  he,  fiercely  ;  "  this  meeting  may  serve 
to  mark  how  little  there  ever  was  between 
us!  " 

"  Is  this  cruelty  affected,  Sebastian,  or  is 
it  real?" 

"  It  cannot  be  cruel  to  echo  your  own 
words.  Besides,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
mockery  in  the  words,  "  she  who  lives  in 
this  gorgeous  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendors  of  life,  can  have  little  complaint 
to  make  against  the  cruelty  of  fortune." 

"  How  unlike  yourself  is  all  this!  "  cried 
she.  "You,  of  all  I  have  ever  seen  or 
known,  understood  how  to  rise  above  the 
accidents  of  fate,  placing  your  happiui'css 
and  your  ambitions  in  a  sphere  Avhere  mere 
questions  of  wealth  never  entered.  AVhat 
can  have  so  changed  you  ?  " 

Before  he  could  reply,  a  sudden  movement 
in  the  crowd  attracted  the  attention  of  both, 
and  a  number  of  persons  wiio  had  filled  the 
terrace  now  passed  hurriedly  into  the  salons, 
where,  to  judge  from  the  commotion,  an 
event  of  some  importance  had  occured.  Ida 
lost  not  a  moment  in  entering,  when  she 
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was  met  by  tlio  tidings — "It  is  she,  Nina 
herself,  is  ill ;  some  mask,  a  stranger  it 
would  seem,  has  said  something  or  threat- 
ened something."  In  fact,  sho  had  been 
carried  to  her  room  in  strong  convulsions, 
and  while  some  were  in  search  of  medical 
aid  for  her,  others,  not  less  eagerly,  were 
endeavoring  to  detect  the  delinquent. 

From  the  gay  and  brilliant  picture  of  fes- 
tivity which  was  presented  but  a  few  min- 
utes back,  what  a  change  now  came  over 
the  scene  !  ]Many  hurried  away  at  once, 
shocked  at  even  a  momentary  shadow  on  the 
sunny  road  of  their  existence ;  others  as 
anxiously  pressed  on  to  recount  the  incident 
elsewhere;  some,  again,  moved  by  curiosity 
or  some  better  prompting,  exerted  themselves 
to  investigate  what  amounted  to  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  etiquette  of  a  carnival ;  and 
thus,  in  the  salons,  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the 
court  itself,  the  bustle  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed. At  length  some  suggested  that  the 
gate  of  the  palace  should  be  closed,  and 
none  suffered  to  depart  withoat  unmasking. 
The  motion  was  at  once  adopted,  and  a 
email  knot  of  persons,  the  friends  of  the 
Countess,  assumed  the  task  of  the  scrutiny. 

Despite  complaints  and  i-emonstrances  as 
to  the  inconvenience  and  the  delay  thus 
occasioned,  they  examined  every  carriage  as 
it  passed  out.  None,  however,  but  faces  fa- 
miliar to  the  Florentine  world  were  to  be  met 
Avith;  the  well-known  of  every  ball  and  fete 
were  there,  and  if  a  stranger  presented  him- 
self, he  was  sure  to  be  one  for  whom  some 
acquaintance  could  bear  testimony. 

At  a  fire  in  one  of  the  smaller  salons, 
stood  a  small  group,  of  which  the  Due  de 
Briegnolles  and  Major  Scaresby  formed  a 
part.  Sentiments  of  a  very  different  order 
had  detained  these  two  individuals,  and 
while  the  former  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Countess,  the  latter 
felt  an  intense  desire  to  probe  the  circum- 
stance to  the  bottom. 

"Devilish  odd  it  is,"  cried  Scaresby; 
"  here  we  have  been  this  last  hour  and  a  half 
turning  a  whole  house  out  of  the  windows, 
and  yet  there's  no  one  to  tell  us  what  it's 
all  for,  what  it's  all  about !  " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Duke, 
severely.  "  We  know  that  a  lady  whose 
hospitality  we  have  been  accepting  has  re- 
tired from  her  company  insulted.  It  is  very 
clearly  our  duty  that  this  should  not  pass 
unpunished." 

"  Oughtn't  we  to  have  some  clearer  in- 
sight into  what  constituted  the  insult  ?  It 
may  have  been  a  practical  joke — ^a  'mauvaise 
plaisanterie,'  Duke." 

"  We  have  no  claims  to  any  confidence 
not  extended  t&  us,  sir,"  said  the  French- 
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man.  "  To  me  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the 
Countess  feels  aggrieved." 

"  Not  but  we  shall  cut  an  absurd  figure 
to-morrow,  when  we  own  that  we  don't 
know  what  wo  were  so  indignant  about." 

"  Only  80  many  of  us  as  have  characters 
for  the  '  latest  intelligence.'  " 

To  this  sally  there  succeeded  a  somewhat 
awkward  pause,  Scaresby  occupying  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  some  perfectly  safe 
vengeance.  ^ 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  that  Count 
Marsano — that  fellow  who  used  to  be  about 
the  Nina  long  ago — come  back  again.  He 
was  at  Como  this  summer,  and  made  many 
inquiries  after  his  old  love  !  " 

A  most  insulting  stare  of  defiance  was  the 
only  reply  the  old  Duke  could  make  to  what 
ho  would  have  been  delighted  to  resent  as  a 
personal  affront. 

"  Marsano  is  a  '  mauvais  drole,'  "  said  a 
Russian  ;  "  and  if  a  woman  slighted  him, 
or  he  suspected  that  she  did,  he's  the  very 
man  to  execute  a  vengeance  of  the  kind." 

"I  should  apply  a  harsher  epithet  to  a 
man  capable  of  such  conduct,"  said  the 
Dnke. 

"  He'd  not  take  it  patiently,  Duke,"  said 
the  other. 

"It  is  precisely  in  that  hope,  sir,  that  I 
should  employ  it,"  said  the  Duke. 

Again  was  the  conversation  assuming  a 
critical  turn,  and  again  an  interval  of 
ominous  silence  succeeded. 

"There  is  but  one  carriage  now  in  the 
court,  your  Excellency,"  said  a  servant  ad- 
dressing the  Duke  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  the 
gentleman  inside  apears  to  be  seriously  ill. 
It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  detain 
him." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Duke  ;  '^'  but 
stay,  I  will  go  down  myself." 

There  was  still  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  on  foot  in  the  court  when  the  Duke 
descended,  but  only  one  equipage  remained 
— a  hired  carriage,  at  the  open  door  of 
which  a  servant  was  standing,  holdi'hg  a 
glass  of  water  for  his  master. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  your  master?" 
said  the  Duke,  approaching.  "  Is  he 
ill?" 

"  I  fear  he  has  burst  a  blood-vessel,  sir," 
said  the  man.  "  He  is  too  weak  to  answer 
me." 

"  Who  is  it — what's  his  name?  " 

"lam  not  able  to  tell  you,  sir;  I  only 
accompanied  him  from  the  hotel." 

"Let  us  have  a  doctor  at  once;  heap- 
pears  .to  be  dying,"  said  the  Duke,  as  he 
placed  his  fingers  on  the  sick  man's  wrist. 
"  Let  some  one  go  for  a  physician." 

"There    is    one    here,"   cried    a    voice. 
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"  I'm  a  doctor,"  and  Billy  Traynor  pushed 
Ilia  way  to  the  spot.  "  Come,  Master 
Charles,  get  into  the  coach  and  help  me  to 
lift  him  out." 

Young  Massy  obeyed,  and  not  without 
difficulty.  They  succeeded  at  last  in  disen- 
gaging the  almost  lifeless  form  of  a  man 
whose  dark  domino  was  perfectly  saturated 
with  fresh  blood;  his  half  mask  still  covered 
his  face,  and  to  screen  his  features  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  crowd,  they  eufiered  it  to 
remain  there. 

Up  the  wide  stairs  and  into  a  spacious 
salon  they  now  carried  the  figure  whose 
drooping  head  and  hanging  limbs  gave 
little  signs  of  life.  They  placed  him  on  a' 
sofa,  and  Traynor,  with  a  ready  hand,  un- 
tied the  mask  and  removed  it.  "  Merciful 
Heavens,"  cried  he,  "  it's  my  Lord  him- 
self! " 

The  youth  bent  down,  gazed  for  a  few 
seconds  at  the  corpse-like  face,  and  fell  faint- 
ing to  the  floor. 

"  My  Lord  Glencore,  himself!  "  said  the 
Duke,  who  was  himself  an  old  and  attached 
friend. 

' '  Hush — not  a  word , ' '  whispered  Traynor; 
"  he's  rallyin' — he's  comin'  to  ;  don't  utter 
a  syllable.' 

Slowly  and  languidly  the  dying  man 
raised  his  eyelids,  and  gazed  at  each  of  those 
around  him.  From  their  faces  he  turned  his 
gaze  to  the  chamber,  viewing  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling,  all  in  turn;  and  then,  in  an 
accent  barely  audible,  he  said,  "  Where  am 
I?" 

"  Amongst  friends,  who  love  and  will 
cherish  you,  dear  Glencore,"  eaid  the  Duke, 
affectionately. 

"Ah,  BriegnoUes — I  remember  you  ;  and 
this — who  is  this?" 

"Traynor,  my  Lord — Billy  Traynor, 
that  will  never  leave  you  while  he  can  serve 
you." 

"  Whose  tears  arc  those  upon  my  hand — 
I  feel  them  hot  and  burning,"  said  the  sick 
man  ;  and  Billy  stepped  back,  that  the  light 
should  fall  upon  the  figure  that  knelt  beside 
him. 

"  Don't  cry,  poor  fellow,"  said  Glencore  ; 
"it  must  be  a  hard  world,  or  you  have 
many  better  and  dearer  friends  than  I  could 
have  ever  been  to  you.     Who  is  this?" 

Billy  tried,  but  could  not  answer, 

"  Tell  him,  if  you  know  who  it  is;  see 
how  wild  and  excited  it  has  made  him," 
cried  the  Duke;  for,  stretching  out  both 
hands,  Glencore  had  caught  the  boy's  face 
on  either  side,  and  continued  to  gaze  on  it, 
in  wild  eagerness.  "  It  is — it  is,"  cried  he, 
pressing  it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissing  the 
forehead  over  and  over  again. 

"Whom  docs  he  fancy  it?  Whom  does 
he  suspect?  " 
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"  This  is — look,  Bricgnollcs,"  cried  the 
dying  man,  in  a  voice  already  thick  with  a 
death  rattle — "this  is  the  seventh  Lord  Vis- 
count Glencore.  I  declare  it;  and  now" 
he  fell  back,  and  never  spoke  more.    A 


single  shudder  shook  hie  feeble  frame,  and 
he  was  dead. 

*  *  *  *  • 


We  have  had  occasion  once  before  in  this 
veracious  history  to  speak  of  the  polite 
oblivion  Florentine  society  so  well  under- 
stands to  throw  over  the  course  of  events 
which  might  cloud,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
sunny  surface  of  its  enjoyment.  No  people, 
so  far  as  we  know,  have  greater  gifts  in  this 
way — to  shroud  the  disagreeables  of  life  in 
decent  shadow,  to  ignore  or  forget  them,d8 
their  grand  prerogative. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  three  weeks 
elapsed,  than  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  the 
Palazzo  della  Torre  was  totally  consigned  to 
the  by-gones ;  it  ceased  to  bo  thought 
or  spoken  of,  and  was  as  much  matter  of 
remote  history  as  an  incident  in  the  times  of 
one  of  the  Medici.  Too  much  interested  in 
the  future  to  waste  time  on  the  past,  they 
launched  into  speculations  as  to  whether  the 
Countess  would  bo  likely  to  marry  again ; 
what  change  the  late  event  might  effect  in 
the  amount  of  her  fortune,  and  how  far  her 
position  in  the  world  might  be  altered  by  the 
incident.  lie  who,  in  the  ordinary  esteem 
of  society,  would  have  felt  less  acutely  than 
his  neighbors  for  Glencore's  sad  fate — Upton 
— was  in  reality  deeply  and  sincerely  affected. 
The  traits  which  make  a  consummate  man  of 
the  world — one  whose  prerogative  is  to  ap- 
preciate others,  and  bo  able  to  guide  and  in- 
fluence their  actions — are,  in  truth,  very  high 
and  rare  gifts,  and  imply  resources  of  fine 
sentiment,  as  fully  as  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Upton  sorrowed  over  Glencore,  as 
for  one  whose  noble  nature  had  been  poi- 
soned by  an  impetuous  temper,  and  over 
whose  best  instincts  an  ungovernable  self- 
esteem  had  ever  held  the  mastery.  Tliey 
had  been  friends  almost  from  boyhood,  and 
the  very  worldliest  of  men  can  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  that  isolation  in  which  the  "  turn 
of  life  "  too  frequently  commences.  Such 
friendships  are  never  made  in  later  life.  We 
lend  our  affections  when  young  on  very  small 
security,  and  though  it  is  true  wo  are  occa- 
sionally unfortunate,  we  do  now  and  then 
make  a  safe  investment.  No  men  are  more 
prone  to  attach  an  exaggerated  value  to  early 
friendships  than  those,  who,  stirred  by 
strong  ambitions,  and  animated  by  high 
resolves,  have  played  for  the  great  stakes  in 
the  world's  lottery.  Too  much  immersed  in 
the  cares  and  contests  of  life  to  find  time  to 
contract  close  personal  attachments,   they 
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fall  back  upon  tho  memory  of  school  or  col- 
leo-e  daya  to  supply  the  want  of  their  hearts. 
There  is  a  sophistry,  too,  that  seduces  them 
to  believe  that  then,  at  least,  they  were  loved 
for  vfhat  they  were,  for  qualities  of  their 
nature,  not  for  accidents  of  station,  or  the 
proud  rewards  of  success.  There  is  also  an- 
other and  a  very  strange  element  in  tlie 
pleasure  such  memories  afford.  Our  early 
attachments  serve  as  points  of  departure  by 
which  we  measure  the  distance  wo  have 
travelled  in  life.  "  Ay,"  say  we,  "  we 
were  school-fellows ;  I  remember  how  he 
took  the  lead  of  rae  in  this  or  that  science, 
how  far  behind  he  left  mo  in  such  a  thing, 
and  yet  look  at  us  now  !  "  Upton  had  very 
often  to  foil  back  upon  similar  recollections  ; 
neither  his  school  nor  his  college  life  had 
been  remarkable  for  distinction,  but  it  was 
always  perceived  that  every  attainment  he 
achieved  was  such  as  would  be  available  in 
after  life.  Nor  did  he  ever  burthen  himself 
with  the  tools  of  scholarship,  while  there 
lay  within  his  reach  stores  of  knowledge 
that  might  serve  to  contest  the  higher  and 
greater  prizes  that  he  had  already  set  before 
his  ambition. 

But  let  us  return  to  himself,  as  alone  and 
sorrow-struck  he  sat  in  his  room  of  the  Hotel 
d'ltalie.  Various  cares  and  duties  conse- 
quent on  Glencore's  death  had  devolved  en- 
tirely upon  him  ;  his  son  had  suddenly  dls^ 
appeared  from  Florence  on  the  morning  after 
the  funeral,  and  was  seen  no  more,  and 
Upton  was  the  only  one  who  could  discharge 
any  of  the  necessary  duties  of  such  a  mo- 
ment. The  very  nature  of  the  task  thus  im- 
posed upon  him  had  its  own  depressing  influ- 
ence on  his  mind — tho  gloomy  Tpomp  of 
death — the  terrible  companionship  between 
affliction  and  worldliness — the  tear  of  the 
mourner — the  heartbroken  sigh,  drowned  in 
the  sharp  knock  of  the  coffin-maker.  lie 
had  gone  through  it  all,  and  sat  moodily 
pondering  over  the  future,  when  Madame  do 
Sabloukoff  entered. 

"  She's  much  better  this  morning,  and  I 
think  we  can  go  over  and  dine  with  her  to- 
day," said  she,  removing  her  shawl  and  tak- 
ing a  seat. 

He  gave  a  little-easy  smile  that  seemed 
assent,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  perceive  you  have  not  opened  your 
letters  this  morning,"  said  she,  turning  to- 
wards the  table,  littered  over  with  letters 
and  dispatches  of  every  size  and  shape. 
"  This  seems  to  be  from  the  King — is  that 
his  mode  of  writing,  '  G.  R.'  in  the  cor- 
ner?" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Upton,  faintly.  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  for  me  ?  " 

"  Pavilion,  Brighton. 
"  Dear  Upton, — 

"  Let  me  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you 


on  an  appointment  which  it  affords  mc  tho 
greatest  pleasure  to  confirm " 

"What  does  he  allude  to?"  cried  she, 
stopping  suddenly,  while  a  slight  tinge  of 
color  showed  surprise,  and  a  little  displeas- 
ure, perhaps,  mingled  in  her  emotions. 

"I  have  not  the  very  remotest  concep- 
tion," said  Upton,  calmly.  "  Let  us  see 
what  that  large  dispatch  contains?  it  comes 
from  tho  Duke  of  Agecombe.  0,"  said  ho, 
with  a  great  effort  to  appear  as  calm  and 
unmoved  as  possible,  "  I  see  what  it  is,  they 
have  given  me  India  !  " 

'•  India  !  "  exclaimed  she,  in  amazement. 

"I  mean,  my  dear  Princess,  they  havo 
given  me  the  Governor  Generalship." 

"  Which,  of  course,  you  would  not  ao 
cept." 

"  Why  not,  pray?" 

"India!  It  is  banishment,  barbarism, 
isolation  from  all  that  really  interests  or 
embellishes  existence — a  despotism  that  is 
wanting  in  the  only  element  which  gives  a 
despot  dignity,  that  he  founds  or  strengthens 
a  dynasty." 

"  No,  no,  charming  Princess,"  said  he, 
smiling  ;  "  it  is  a  very  glorious  sovereignty, 
with  unlimited'resources,  and — a  very  hand- 
some stipend." 

"  Which,  therefore,  you  do  not  decline," 
said  she,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile. 

"  With  your  companionship  I  should  call 
it  a  paradise,"  said  he. 

"  And  without  such?" 

"  Such  a  sacrifice  as  one  must  never  shrink 
from  at  the  call  of  duty,"  said  he,  bowing 
profoundly. 

The  Princess  dined  that  day  with  the 
Countess  of  Glencore,  and  Sir  Horace  Upton 
journeyed  towards  England. 

CHAPTER    LIV.   AND   LAST. 
THE   END. 

Years  have  gone  over,  and  once  more — it 
is  for  the  last  time — we  come  back  to  the  old 
castle  in  the  West,  beside  the  estuary  of  the 
Killeries.  Neglect  and  ruin  have  made 
heavy  inroads  on  it.  The  battlements  of  the 
great  tower  havo  fallen.  Of  the  windows, 
the  stormy  winds  of  the  Atlantic  have  left 
only  tho  stone-mullions.  The  terrace  is 
cumbered  with  loose  stones  and  fallen  ma- 
sonry. Not  a  trace  of  the  garden  remains, 
save  in  the  chance  presence  of  some  flower- 
ing plant  or  shrub,  half  choked  by  weeds, 
and  wearing  out  a  sad  existence  in  uncared- 
for  solitude.  The  entrance-gate  is  closely 
barred  and  fastened,  but  a  low  portal,  in  a 
side  wing,  lies  open,  entering  by  which  we 
can  view  the  dreary  desolation  within.  The 
apartments  once  inhabited  by  Lord  Glencore 
are  all  dismantled  and  empty.  The  wind 
and  the  rain  sweep  at  will  along  the  vaulted 
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corridors  and  through  tlie  deep-arclied  cham- 
bers. Of  the  damp,  discolored  Avails  and 
ceilings,  large  patches  litter  the  floors,  with 
fragments  of  stucco  and  carved  architraves. 

One  small  chamber,  on  the  ground-floor, 
maintains  a  habitable  aspect.  Here  a  bed 
and  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  some 
kitchen  utensils,  and  a  little  book-shelf, 
all  neatly  and  orderly  arranged,  show  that 
some  one  calls  this  a  home.  Sad  and  loney 
enough  is  it !  Not  a  sound  to  break  the 
dreary  stillness,  save  tlie  deep  roar  of  the 
heavy  sea — not  a  living  voice,  save  the  wild 
shrill  cry  of  the  osprey,  as  he  soars  above 
the  barren  clifls  !  It  is  winter,  and  what 
desolation  can  bo  deeper  or  gloomier  ?  The 
eea-sent  mists  wrap  the  mountains  and  even 
the  Lough  itself  in  their  vapory  shroud. 
The  cold  thin  rain  falls  unceasingly  ;  a  cheer- 
less, damp,  and  heavy  atmosphere  dwells 
even  within  doors  ;  and  the  gray,  half  light 
gives  a  shadowy  indistinctness  even  to  objects 
at  hand,  disposing  the  mind  to.fiad...and 
dreary  imaginings. 

In  a  deep  straw  chair,  beside  the  turf  fire, 
eits  a  very  old  man,  with  a  large  square 
volume  upon  his  knee.  Dwarfed  by  nature, 
and  shrunk  by  years,  there  is  something  of 
almost  goblin  semblance  in  the  bright  lustre 
of  his  dark  eyes,  and  the  rapid  motions  of 
his  lips  as  he  reads  to  himself  half  aloud. 
The  almost  wild  energy  of  his  features  has 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and,  old 
as  he  is,  there  is  about  him  a  dash  of  vigor 
that  seems  to  defy  age.  Poor  Billy  Traynor 
is  now  upwards  of  eighty,  but  his  faculties 
are  clear,  his  memory  unclouded,  and,  like 
Moses,  his  eye  not  dimmed.  The  Three 
Chronicles  of  Loughdooner,  in  which  ho  is 
reading,  is  the  history  of  the  Gleneores,  and 
contains,  among  its  family  records,  many 
curious  predictions  and  prophecies.  The 
heirs  of  that  ancient  house  were,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  sport  of  fortune,  enduring 
vicissitudes  without  end.  No  reverses  seemed 
ever^too  heavy  to  rally  from — no  depth  of 
evil  fate  too  deep  for  them  to  extricate 
themselves.  Involved  in  difficulties  innumer- 
able, engaged  in  plots,  conspiracies,  luckless 
undertakings,  abortive  enterprises,  still  they 
contrived  to  survive  all  around  them,  and 
come  out  with,  indeed,  ruined  fortunes  and 
beggared  estate,  but  still  with  life,  and  witii 
wliat  is  the  next  to  life  itself,  an  unconquer- 
able energy  of  character. 

It  was  in  the  encouragement  of  these  gifts 
that  Billy  now  sought  for  what  cheered  the 
last  declining  years  of  his  solitary  life.  His 
lord,  as  he  ever  called  him,  had  been  for 
years  and  years  away  in  a  distant  colony, 
living  under  another  name.  Dwelling 
amongst  the  rougli  settlers  of  a  wild  remote 
tract,  a   few  brief  lines  at    long  intervals 


were  the  only  tidings  that  assured  Billy  he 
was  yet  living  ;  yet  were  they  enoiigli  to 
convince  him,  coupled  with  the  hereditary 
traits  of  his  house,  that  some  one  day  or 
other  he  would  come  back  again  to  resume 
his  proud  place  and  the  noble  name  of  his 
ancestors.  More  than  once  had  it  been  the 
fate  of  the  Glencores  to  see  "tlie  hearth 
cold,  and  the  roof-tree  blackened;"  and 
Billy  now  muttered  the  lines  of  an  old 
chronicle,  where  such  a  destiny  was  be« 
wailed  : 

"  Where  arc  the  voices,  whispering  low, 

Of  lovers  side  by  side  ? 
And  where  the  haughty  dames  who  swept 

Thy  terraces  in  pride  ? 
"Where  is  the  wild  and  joyous  mirth, 

That  drown'd  th'  Athintic  roar? 
Making  the  rafters  ring  agaia, 

With  wdcome  to  Glencore. 

*'  And  Where's  the  step  of  belted  knight, 
,      That  strode  the  massive  floor? 
And  Where's  the  laugh  of  lady  bright. 

We  used  to  hear  of  yore  ? 
The  hound  that  bayed,  the  prancing  steed. 

Impatient  at  the  door. 
May  bide  the  time  for  many  a  year — 
They'll  never  see  Glencore  !  " 

"And  he  came  back,  after  all — Lord 
Hugo, — and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ormond 
by  Cromwell,  and  sentenced  to  death  !  " 
said  Billy,  "  sentenced  to  death  ! — hut  never 
shot!  Nobody  knew  why,  or  ever  will 
know.  After  years  and  years  of  exile  he 
came  back,  and  was  at  the  court  of  Ciiarles, 
but  never  liked  —  they  say  dangerous! 
That's  exactly  the  word — dangerous!  " 

He  started  up  from  his  reverie,  and  taking 
his  stick,  issued  from  the  room.  The  mist 
was  beginning  to  rise,  and  he  took  his  way 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Lough,  through 
the  wet  and  tangled  grass.  It  was  a  long 
and  toilsome  walk  for  one  so  old  as  he  was, 
but  he  went  manfully  onward,  and  at  last 
reached  the  little  jetty  wliere  the  boats  from 
the  main  land  were  wont  to  put  in.  All 
was  cheerless  and  leaden-hued  over  the  wide 
waste  of  water ;  a  surging  swell  swept 
heavily  along,  but  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen. 
Far  across  the  Lough  he  could  descry  the 
liarbor  of  Leenane,  where  the  boats  Avere  at 
anchor,  and  see  the  lazy  smoke  as  it  slowly 
rose  in  the  thick  atmosphere.  Seated  on  a 
stone  at  the  water's  edge,  Billy  watched 
long  and  patiently,  his  eyes  turning  at  times 
towards  the  bleak  mountain-road,  wliicii  for 
miles  was  visible.  At  last,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  he  arose,  and  muttering,  "  He  won't 
come  to  day,"  turned  back  again  to  his 
lonely  home. 

To  this  hour  he  lives,  and  waits  the  com- 
ing of  Clencorc. 
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